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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications 

No.  OF  Day 
■  OF  Evidence. 

No.  OF  Questions. 

Page. 

Abbott,  Mr.  G. 

Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  and  Hal- 
lanishire  District  Branch  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
Friendly  Society. 

82 

42260-42507 

288 

Allan,  Dr.  J.- 

Medical Superintendent  of  the  Union 
Infirmary  at  Leeds. 

SA 

ll.i<5 1  —  41040 

on 

Anderson,  Dr.  F.,  M.D.  - 

Representative  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

/7 

oyOio-oyoJa 

1  i  o 

148 

ASTBUHY,  EeV.  CaKON  Ot.  - 

Guardian  of  King's  Norton  Union; 
Ex-Chairman. 

84 

43420-43564 

333 

Ayles,  Mr.  W.  H.  - 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  Aston  Union. 

86 

45784-45918 

431 

Baines,  Miss  M. 

Member  of  the  Leeds  Board  of 
Guardians. 

78 

39540-39774 

172 

Ball,  Henry 

Superintendent  Relieving  Officer, 
Liverpool. 

72 

35451-35691 

1 

Barlow,  W.  N.,  M.R.C.S.  - 

Medical  Oincer  of  Health  for  the 
County  Borough  of  Bootle. 

75 

ooD J7— oo7oO 

Beatty,  Dr.  J.  - 

TVT    J"      1  r\JXl              e.  XT      Til.          J  CI 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Super- 
intendent  of  the  Borough  Hospital 
for  Infectious  Diseases  at  North- 
ampton. 

89 

4/  / 44-47918 

501 

Becke,  Mr.  C.  C. 

Connected  with  the  Royal  Victoria 
Dispensary  and  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers  Friendly  Society  at 
Northampton. 

89 

48224-48347 

518 

Blackshaw,  Rev.  W. 

Connected  with  the  Croft  House 
Settlement  in  Sheffield. 

80 

41347-41486 

245 

Blossom,  Mr.  J.       -  - 

Member  oi  the  lljcclesall  iiieriow 
Board  of  Guardians. 

8o 

4J77y-4ol2o 

307 

Booker,  A.  E.  -      -      -  ■ 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Sheffield  Union. 

80 

40853-41103 

224 

Browne,  Dr.  H.  L.,  M.D. 

Representative  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

77 

39013-39539 

148 

Burnet,  Dr.  R.       •  - 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Parish  of 
Birmingham. 

85 

44420-44616 

379 

Bury,  Rev.  Canon  • 

Rector  of  Harleston  ;  Guardian  and 
Chairman  of  Brixworth  Board  of 
Guardians  in  Northamptonshire. 

89 

48031-48223 

51) 

Bygott,  Dr.  A.  H.  - 

District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Deri- 
tend  and  Bordesley  Districts  of  the 
Aston  Union. 

85 

43996-44419 

361 

Cameron,  Dr.  J.  S.  • 

Medical  Officer  of  Leeds  - 

81 

41487-41760 

251 

Carryer,  Miss  E. 

Merabof  of  the  Leicester  Board  of 
Guardians. 

87 

46514-46705 

458 
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Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  of  Day 
of  Evidence. 

No.  OF  Questions. 

Chadwick,  Rev.  W.  E. 

Vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Northampton 

88 

47014-47189 

Cleaver,  H.  P.  - 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  West 
Derby  Union. 

72 

35886-36181 

Collier,  Rev.  S.  F.  • 

Superintendent  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Mission. 

75 

37432-37603 

Cooke,  Mr.  CO. 

Poor  Law  Guardian  of  the  A.ston 
Union. 

86 

4497.5-45292 

Cooper,  H.  I.  - 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Bolton 
Union;  Secretary  to  the  Distress 
Committee  for  the  County  Borough 
of  Bolton  and  Divisional  Chairman 
of  the  County  Borough  of  Bolton 
Guild  of  Help. 

73 

36692-36926 

Crosfield,  H.  G. 

Vice-Chairman,  Toxteth  Guardians  - 

72 

36182-36261 

Daniels,  F.  W.       -  - 

General    Secretary    of    the  Ideal 

l-^Q■r»Q^^^  Sr^rtiAfTT  t\T  1*1  I'm  i  n  or  n  q  m 
JDUXltjiil'  OULlOUy  Ui  J-)ll  lUill^llcLlll. 

85 

44749-44919 

Dearden,  a.     -      -  - 

Superintendent  of  Out-relief  and 
Collector  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union. 

80 

41104-41230 

T)f»T»r>    T)r    .T      -  ... 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  PoTir 
Law  Infirmary  at  Leicester. 

88 

47190-47418 

Donaldson,  Rev.  F.  L.  - 

Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Leicester  - 

87 

46219-46513 

Edwards,  James,  M.R.C.S.  - 

Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Police 
Force,  etc. 

i  o 

38322-38379 

Fawkes,  Mr.  W. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Northampton  Union. 

84 

43888-43995 

Ford,  J.  H. 

Clerk  to  the  Leeds  Guardians  - 

78 

39775-39978 

Fothergill,  Mr.  S.  - 

Superintendent  of  Relief  for  the 
Parish  of  Birmingham. 

84 

43825-43887 

Greenwood,  Dr.  A.  - 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Medical 
Superintendent  to  the  Fever  and 
Small-pox  Hospitals  tor  Blackburn, 
etc.,  etc. 

75 

37604-37926 

GR..8EW00D,  W.  - 

oecretary  oi  ine  ijiverpooi  i^^entrtii 
Relief  and  Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

74 

37105-37374 

Hawkyard,  Dr.  A.  - 

Member  of  the  Hunslet  Board  of 
Guardians;  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  City  of  Leeds. 

83 

42508-42778 

Hayward,  Miss  I.  - 

Relief  Visitor  of  the  King's  Norton 
Union. 

86 

45919-45997 

Sewlings,    Dr.    W.  P. 
McAllister. 

District  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Provident 
Dispensary  at  Leicester. 

89 

47500-47743 

Hudson,  Mr.  S, 

Official  Valuer  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  and  Town  Councillor 
of  Leicester. 

88 

 N».  

47419-474C9 
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No.  of  Day 
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No.  OF  Questions 

.  Page. 

IsLip  F  W.      -  - 

Member  of  the  TiOippshpr  RnnrrI  nf 
Guardians. 

87 

46914-47013 

471 

jBlEMp,  a.   •       .       .  . 

Member  and  Ex-Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Leicestei'. 

87 

46706-46913 

465 

Lea,  Db.  A.  W.  W.  - 

Member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Corporation   of   Manchester  for 
administering  the  Midwivea  Act 
of  1902. 

73 

36927-37104 

56 

Macdonald,  Dr.  J.  A. 

Representative  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association. 

77 

39013-39539 

'  148 

McDouGALL,  A.  - 

Alderman  of  the  City  of  Manchester ; 
Guardian  of  the  Township  of  Man- 
chester. 

73 

36512-36691 

40 

Manton,  H.  J.  - 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  etc.,  etc. 

84 

43626-43824 

342 

Newill,  Miss  F,      -  - 

Guardian,    King's   Norton  Union  ; 
President  of  the  Workhouse  Mag- 
dalen  Charity. 

85 

44920-44974 

402 

NivEN,  James  ... 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Man- 
chester. 

76 

38380-38626 

115 

North,  B.  - 
Percival,  Dr.  G.  H. 

Guardian,     Huddersfield     Union ; 

Labour  Member  on  the  Distress 

Committee. 
District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

Northampton  and  Surgeon  to  the 

Northampton  General  Hospital. 

81 
89 

41761-41883 
47919-48030 

266 
507 

Raw,  Mr.  N.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Edin. 

Visiting  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Mill  Road  Infirmary,  Liverpool, 
etc. 

75 

37927-38321 

98 

Rhodes,  J.  M.,  M.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference  Committee, 

76 

■  38897-39012 

142 

RioRY   Edwin  A       •  • 

Clerk  to  the    Guardians   of  the 
Huddersfield  Union. 

79 

4071 7-4.nSfi9 

Rogers,  Sir  H. 

Ex-Lord    Mayor  of  Birmingham; 
Chairman  of  the  City  Aid  Society. 

86 

45293-45461 

413 

Scurfield,  Dr.  H.  - 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Sheffield 

81 

41884-42046 

273 

SiDDON,  Miss  E.  F.  - 

Guardian  of  the  Huddersfield  Union 

79 

40471-40716 

210 

Skivington,  W.  E.  - 

Guardian  of  the  Chorlton  Union 

73 

36262-36511 

31 

Smith,  Dr.  R.  W.  Innes  - 

Surgeon  for  Messrs.  Vickers,  Maxim, 
Ltd.  (private  account).  Doctor  for 
several  Clubs  in  Sheffield. 

83 

S91 

Smith,  W.  - 

Representative  of  Friendly  Societies 
on  the  Liverpool  Distress  Com- 
mittee. 

74 

37375-374^1 

77 

Thorburn,  Miss  J.  S. 

Member  of  the  Select  Vestry  of 
Liverpool. 

72 

33692-35885 

8 

Turner,  J.  R.  - 

Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Board 
of  Guardians. 

84 

43565-43625 

339 
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Name  of  Witness, 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  OF  Day 
OF  Evidence. 

No.  OF  Questions. 

Page. 

Verity,  Rev.  W.  H. 

•        i                         :   •         .  - 

Member  of  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Com- 
mittee at  H.M.  Prison  at  Wake- 
field ;  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Hud- 
dersfield  Police  Court  Mission  and 
of  the  Huddersfield  Labour  Home. 

82 

42048-42259 

281 

Waite,  Mr.  R.  - 

Guardian  of  the  King's  Norton  Union 

84 

43246-43419 

325 

WAYNE,   it,            •          -  - 

.J:  1                 \;  ■  ■  ,  , 

ftiTnATinf.pnrl Ant  of  t.liA  A'^tnn  TTnion 

Cottage  Homes. 

87 

4o998-46218 

443 

^AT'tTTJ'  A  TT  1?  V         W  -mm 

Councillor  for  the  County  Borough 
of  Huddersfield  ;  Guardian  of  the 
Poor  for  the  Union  of  Hudders- 
field. 

79 

40309-40470 

203 

Whitaker,  Mr.  J.  S., 

Representative  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

77 

39013-39539 

148 

Whitwam,  Eli  -       -  - 

i 

Member  of  the  Huddersfield  Board 
of  Guardians. 

79 

40471-40716 

210 

Williams,  T.  0. 

Chairman  of  the  Aston  Board  of 
Guardians. 

00 

A^  Pi 

^  1  o 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.  B.  - 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Medical  Mission. 

85 

44617-44748 

386 

Wilson,  J.  W.  - 

Member  of  the  Sheffield  Board  of 
Guardians. 

79 

40081-40308 

192 

Wright,  F. 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Leeds  Union 

78 

39979-40080 

189 

Young,  M.,  M.D. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  County 
Borough  of  Stockport  and  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Stockport 
Corporation  Hospitals. 

76 

38756-38895 

136 

,  [ri'] 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witnesp. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Appendix. 

Page. 

Addy,  Mellor,  P.P.G.M. 

Prov.  C.S.,  Independent  Order  of 
Huddersfield  District. 

LII 

673 

Affleck,  J.  J.  -       •  • 

Member  of  Board  of  Guardians  and 
of   Distress   Committee,  etc.,  of 
Birmingham. 

CIX 

737 

Afford,  T.  A.  - 

Relieving  Officer,  Northampton, 

CX 

737 

Alexander,  Dr.  J.  W. 

Medical  Officer  for  Armley  District, 
Bramley    Union ;    and  Medical 
Officer  (Non-resident)  of  Union 

Xj.U&Ulld.i. 

LHI 

673 

Atkinson,  Tom 

Ex-Guardian,  Leeds. 

LIV 

673 

Baker,  Rev.  J.  W.  - 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians  of 
AVest  Derby  Union,  Liverpool. 

XXVII 

641 

Bale,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  - 

Medical   Officer,   Stockport  Union 
(No.  1  District),  Stockport  Work- 
house, Stockport  Union  Hospital, 
Stockport  Union  Cottage  Homes  ; 
and  Public  Vaccinator  of  No.  1 
District  Stockport  Union. 

XXVIII 

642 

Bannister,  A.- 

Member of  the  Holbeck  Board  of 
Guardians,  Leeds. 

LV 

674 

Bass,  Rev.  T.  J. 

Vicar  of  St.  J  aurence,  Birmineham. 

CXI 

739 

Bastard,  G.      -      -  - 

Relieving  Officer,  Leicester. 

CXII 

740 

Best,  R.  H. 

Member   of    Birmingham  Distress 
Committee ;    Chairman    of  the 
West   Division   of  the   City  of 
Birmingham  Aid  Society,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nelson  Street  Sunday 
Morning  Adult  School ;  Chairman 
of    a    manufacturing  company, 
i^nairman  oi  tne    Masters  Iraue 
Association  and  Conciliation 
Board." 

CXIII 

741  ■ 

Beston,  J.  T.  - 

Member  of  the  Birmingham  Board 
of  Guardians. 

C.XIV 

742 

Birch,  J.  - 

Member  of  West  Derby  Board  of 
Guardians. 

XXX 

643 

Bloomfield,  D.  S.  - 

Clerk    to    the    Guardians    of  the 
Chorlton  Union. 

XXXI 

643 

Bradley,  I.      -      -  - 

Coroner  for  Birmingham. 

cxv 

744 

Bray,  W.  - 

Governor,  Liverpool  Parish  Work- 
house. 

XXXII 

64.5 

Brierley,  J.  B.,  M.D. 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Old  TrafTord 
District,  Barton  on-Ir\vell  Union. 

XXXIII 

646 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSED— con^mufjrf. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  OF 
Appendix. 

Page. 

Broadbent,  Alderman 

Chairman  of  Huddersfield  Health 
Committee,  etc.,  etc. 

LVI 

675 

Bryan,    C.    F.,  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  L.S.A.  Lond. 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Leicester 
Union  Workhouse  ;  certifying 
Surgeon  under  the  Factory  Acts 
since  1889  ;  Member  of  the  Town 
Council  since  November,  1899 ; 
President  of  the  Leicester  Medical 
Society,  1892-94. 

CXVI 

745 

BucHAN,  Dr.  J.  J.  . 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St. 
Helens. 

XXXIV 

646 

BUCKLAND,  F.      •        -  - 

Inspector  under  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Omlaren,  Leeds  rJrancn. 

LVII 

676 

BULMER,  J.  W.  - 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
Hunslet  Union. 

LVIII 

677 

Calverley,  Mrs. 

Member  of  Board  of  Guardians, 
Brixworth,  Northampton. 

CXVII 

746 

Hon.  Physician  to  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Southern  Hospital. 

XXXV 

649 

Clark,  H.         -          |'  - 

Secretary  of  Co-operative  Society 
and  Ex-Guardian,  Leicester. 

CXVIII 

747 

Clarke,  W..  J.  - 

Missionary  in  Charge  Domestic 
Mission,  Hurst  St.  Birmingham ; 
Hon.  Secretary  of  Police-Aided 
Association  for  Clothing  Destitute 
Children,  etc. 

CXIX 

747 

Cleaver,  Alderman  R.  - 

Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  Ex-Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  North- 
ampton. 

cxx 

748 

Cole,  Rev.  W.  J.  • 

Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
Sheffield. 

LIX 

677 

Coleman,  Walter 

Master  of  the  Leeds  Union  Work- 
house. 

LX 

679 

€o  LLiNS,  H.  J.,  F.S.S., 
F.C.I.S. 

House  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the 
General    Hospital    Birmingham ; 

1            CI              i_                          J  TT 

formerly  Secretary  and  House 
Steward  of  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Hospital,  Norwich ;  Secretary 
of  the  Hospitals  Association, 
London  ;  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Accountant  of  London  Lock  Hos- 
pital and  Asylum,  etc. 

CXXI 

749 

Cook,  Arthur  - 

Chairman  Board  of  Guardians, 
Bramley  Union,  Leeds. 

LXI 

680 

Cooper,  S.        .      .  . 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Bramley 
Union,  Leeds. 

LXII 

680 

Cropley,  H.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 
D.P.H.  Lond. 

Medical  Officer  of  Northampton 
Workhouse. 

CXXII 

750 

Crosfield,"  W.  - 

Justice  of  the  Peace ;  Vice-Chairman, 
.  Liverpool  Board  of  Guardians. 

XXXVI 

650 

|ix] 
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Name  of  Witness. 

OmCIAL  OR  OTHER  QUALIFICATIONS. 

No.  OF 
Appendix. 

Page. 

Ckowtheb,  G.  M. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Brad- 
ford Union. 

Lxin 

681 

Curtis,  R.  J.*  - 

Solicitor,  Clerk  (since  1903)  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  King's  Norton 
Union ;  previously  Clerk  to  Nor- 
wich Incorporation  ;  and  formerly 
Assistant  Clerk,   King's  Norton 
LTnion.. 

CXXIII 

751 

Davis,  C.  T.  - 

Superintendent      King's  Norton 
Cottage  Homes. 

CXXIV 

754 

Dewsnup,  J.  - 

Superintendent    Relieving  Officer, 
Manchester. 

XXXVII 

652 

DiCKINS,  J.  T.  - 

IMember  of  Board  of  Guardians  and 
of  Distress  Committee,  Northamp- 
ton. 

CXXV 

755 

Dyson,  Rev.  W.  H.  - 

Vice-President  of  the  Huddersfield 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

LXIV 

684 

Eastwood,  F,  • 

Justice  of  Peace  ;  President  Hudders- 
field Infirmary. 

LXV 

686 

Eddowes,  Mrs.  - 

Member  of  Ashton  Union  Board  of 
Guardians. 

CXXVI 

756 

Ellam,  H.  - 

T~»     1  •          *             /~\  /V                   fit          TT       11  fit 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Huddersfield 
Union. 

T    V7  TTT 

LXVI 

686 

Fawcett,  J.  W. 

Secretary  of  the  Leeds  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society,  Limited. 

LXVII 

687 

Fisher,  H.  -  - 

Relieving    Officer  of   the  King's 
Norton  Union,  since  May,  1889. 

CXXVII 

756 

J!ITTON,   LiKVl  ... 

r? A 1 1  Avin cr  (ittRi^at    T .aaH g    _  _ 

LXVIII 

fiR8 

Fletcher,  C.     -       -  - 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Birmingham 

CXXVIII 

757 

Forbes,  Dr.  A.  - 

District   Medical    Officer  Ecclesall 
Bierlow  Union ;  Member  of  the 
Sheffield  City  Council. 

LXIX 

689 

Forrest,  E.  W. 

Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  General 
Dispensary. 

CXXIX 

759 

Franklin,  6.    -      -  - 

Chairman  of  the  Boards  of  Overseers 
of  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall. 

LXX 

689 

Fullager,  Miss  F.  E. 

Ex-Member    Leicester    Board  of 
Guardians. 

CXXX 

760 

Gale,  Dr.  A.  K. 

District   Medical    Officer  Ecclesall 
Bierlow  Union. 

LXXI 

690 

Gateley,  S.      -      -  - 

J ustice  of  Peace,  Solicitor,  Member 
and  Ex-Chairman  of  Birmingham 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Gaunt,  Alfred  - 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Bramley 
Union. 

LXXII 

691 

Gibbons,  W.  E.,  M.D. 

Hon.  Secretarj^  Leicester  Division  of 
the  British  Medical  Association. 

CXXXII 

763 

*  Mr.  Curtis  gave  oral  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  National  Poor  Law  Oificers'  Association  for  England  and  Wales.  For 
his  evidence  see  Qs.  28796-29094. 
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Gould,  J.  E.,  M.D.  Lond., 
D.P.H.  Cantab. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Medical 
Examiner  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, Bolton. 

XXXVIII 

1 

654 

Grundy.'^T. 

Member    of    Distress   Committee ; 
Police    Court    Missionary ;  and 
Manager  of  Labour   Home  and 
Workshop  for  Unemployed,  Hud- 
dersfield. 

LXXIII 

692 

Hadfield,  G.    -       -  - 

Master  Crosland  Moor  Workhouse, 
Huddersfield. 

LXXIV 

693 

Hagger,  H.  J.  - 

Clerk  to  the  Select  Vestrj'  of  Liver- 
pool. 

XXXIX 

1 

655 

Hargrove,    Rev.  Chas., 
JVl.  A. 

Late  lion.  Secretary  Leeds  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

LXXV 

693 

Harper,  Rev.  A.  M.,  M.A.  - 

Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Leicester  - 

CXXXIII 

766 

Heap,  Rev.  W.  H.  - 

Wesleyan  Minister,  Huddersfield 

LXXVI 

694 

Henriques,  D.  Q.  - 

Vice-President  Board  of  Guardians 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Jewish  Poor  of 
Manchester ;  Member  of  the  Dis- 
tress Committee  of  the  City  of 
Manchester. 

XLI 

656 

Hertz,  Miss  0.  - 

Member  of  Chorlton  Board  of 
Guardians. 

XLII 

659 

Hewing,  J.       -      -  . 

Huddersfield,  Member  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Federation  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee  Trades 
Council ;  Vice-Chairman  Concilia- 
tion Board ;  Member  of  Board  of 
Guardians  and  of  Distress  Com- 
mittee, etc. 

LXXVII 

695 

Hill,  G.    -       -       -  - 

Superintendent  of  Out-relief  of  the 
Sheffield  Union. 

LXXVIII 

696 

Hill,  S.     -       -      -  - 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  late  Chairman 
of  the  Salford  Board  of  Guardians. 

XL 

656 

HiNCKS,  W.  E.  - 

Secretary  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ;  Member  of  Town  Council 
and  of  Distress  Committees,  etc., 
Leicester. 

C  XX  XIV 

766 

Holland,  D.  G. 

Member  of  Board  of  Guardians  and 
of  Distress  Committee,  Leicester. 

CXXXV 

768 

Holmes,  Dr.  F. 

District  Medical  Officer,  Leeds 
Union. 

Lxxrx 

699 

HOWITT,  J.  W.  - 

Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  for 
fifteen  years  at  Aston ;  District 
Relieving  Officer  for  twelve  years 
at  Leeds  ;  and  Assistant  in  the 
Union   Clerks'  Office   there  for 
thirteen  years. 

CXXXVI 

769 

Hudson,  Mrs.  R. 

Leeds  Lady  Hospital  Fund,  Leeds 
Maternity  Fund. 

LXXX 

699 
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Johnson,  S.  E.,  L.S.A.  Lend., 
L.M.  and  L.R.C.S.  Edin. 

Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccina- 
tor of  the  Southern  District  of  the 
Kings'   Norton   Union ;  twenty 
yeai's  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  the  County  of  Worcester. 

CXXXVII 

771 

Johnston,  Dr.  L.  A.  W.  - 

District  Medical  Officer,  Parish  of 
Birmingham. 

CXXXVIII 

771 

Kauffmann,  Dr.  0.  J. 

Hon.  Physician  to  the  Queen's 
Hospital ;  Visiting  Physician  to  the 
Workhouse  Infirmary ;  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Birmingham 
General  Dispensary. 

^7  T  '3 

773 

\ 

Kaye,  J.  H.  - 

Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Police  Court 
JNIission  and  Labour  Home,  Hud- 
dersfield. 

LXXXI 

701 

"irT?TTV      T  w 

J\.ELliY,    JL .   JD  . 

Formerly  a  Member  of  the  Man- 
chester Education  Committee  on 
behalf  of  Roman  Catholic  Charities 
oi  i>id.iic(iescer  ana  oaiiora. 

VT  TTT 

AH  11 

661 

Kinder,  Councillor 

Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  Chairman  of 
the  Leeds  Education  Committee. 

LXXXII ; 

703 

Lambert,  F.      -       -  - 

Liate  Master  or  the  Workhouse, 
Leicester. 

GXL 

774 

Lloyd,  G-.  -       -  - 

Master  of  the  Aston  Union  Work- 
house, Birmingham. 

CXLI 

774 

Lomax,  T.  - 

Agent  and  Secretary  of  the  District 
Provident  and  Charit;/  Organisa- 
tion Society  of  Manchester  and 
Salford. 

XLIV 

662 

Longbottom,  Dr.  W. 

JJistnct  Medical  Uincer,  bhemeld 

LXXXllI 

704 

Lord,  D.    -      -      -  - 

Solicitor  ;  Member  of  Board  of 
vTUdiuAdiio,  iji aiiiiey  union. 

LXXXIV 

705 

LuPTON,  Charles 

Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  General  In- 
firmary, Leeds. 

LXXXV 

706 

Macdonald,  J.  - 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Township  of 
Manchester. 

XLV 

663 

TIT                                              I~\  "¥~>  

Macgregor,  Dr.  Peter 

Hon.  Surgeon,  Huddersfield  In- 
firmary, etc. 

LXXXVl 

710 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  E.  L. 

District  Medical  Ofhcer,  Hudders- 
field Union. 

LXXXVII 

711 

Mansfield,  H.  - 

Clerk  to  the  Leicester  Board  of 
Guardians. 

CXLII 

777 

McCarthy,  D.  - 

Guardian  of  the  Leicester  Union 

CXLIII 

778 

Mee,  F.  W. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Hunslet 
Union. 

LXXXVIII 

712 

Millard,  C.  K.  - 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leicester  - 

CXLIV 

779 

Moore,  Dr.  S.  G.  H 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  County 
Borough  of  Huddersfield. 

LXXXIX 

718 
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Morton,  John 

Vice-President  of  the  Huddersfield 
Charity  OreaDisation  Society.  i 

LXIV 

684 

North,  J.  - 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Aston 
Union  since  June,  1891,  etc.,  etc. 

CXLV 

779 

O'Neill,  J.  W.         -  - 

General  Relieving  Ofhcer,  Hunslet 
Union, 

XC 

719 

OSBORN,  P.  M.  - 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Boys' 
Working  Home. 

XCI 

720 

Page,  W.          -  ■ 

Late  Superintendent  of  Test  Labour, 
Leeds. 

XCII 

720 

Phipps,  a.  E.  - 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees 
of  St.  John's  Hospital  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  years,  the  Trustees  of 
the  Northampton  Municipal  Gen- 
eral Charities  for  upwards  of  nine 
years,  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
Northampton  Freemen's  Annuities 
for  about  two  years. 

CXLVI 

780 

PiNCHARD,  Rev.  a.  - 

Vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Birmingham 

CXLVII 

781 

PoRRiTT,  Dr.  Norman 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Hudders- 
field Infirmary, 

XCHI 

721 

Porter,  Dr.  W      :  - 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Sheffield. 

XCIV 

723 

Prentis,  J.  T.  - 

Secretary  of  the  Huddersfield  In- 
dustrial Society,  Ltd. 

XCV 

723 

Reynolds,    Dr.     E.  S. 
F.R.C.P. 

Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  Visiting  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Manchester  Work- 
house Infirmary. 

XLVI 

664 

Russell,  Dr.  J, 

Assistant  Physician  (Physician  to 
Out-patients)  Birmingham  General 
Hospital. 

CXLVIII 

782 

Scott,  C.  J. 

Member  of  Board  of  Guardians, 
Northampton. 

CXLIX 

783 

Senior,  H.  ... 

Master  of  the  Hunslet  Union  Work- 
house. 

XCVI 

723 

Sevestre,  R.,  M.A.,  M.I)., 
Cantab,  etc. 

Assistant  Physician,  Leicester  In- 
firmary ;  Medical  Practitioner  in 
Leicester  ;  one  of  the  Hon.  Medical 
Advisers,  Leicester  Charity  Orga/i- 
isation  Society. 

CL 

785 

Sheffield,  Lord  Bishop  of 

XCVII 

724 

Sherriff,  a.     -  - 

Member  of  Leicester  Board  of 
Guardians. 

CLI 

787 

Short,  Dr.  T.  S. 

Visiting  Physician  Poor  Law  Infirm- 
ary, etc.,  Birmingham. 

CLII 

787 

Simpson,  H.      -      -  ■ 

Member  of  Board  of  Guardians, 
Aston  Union,  and  Secretary,  Gas 
Workers'  and  General  Labourers' 
Society. 

CLIII 

788 

[xiii] 
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Sinclair,  W.     -       -  - 

President  of  the  Sheffield  Federated 
Health  Association. 

XCVIII 

725 

Smith,  T.- 

Member of  Board  of  Guardians  for 
the  Parish  of  Birmingham.  j 

CLIV 

789 

Smith,  Thos. 

Barrister-at-Law ;  Clerk  to  the  Eccle- 
sail  Board  of  Gruardians  ;  Ex- Mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Association 
of  Poor  Law  Unions  ;  Member  of 
the  Parliamentary  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Poor  Law  Officers'  Association, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire 
Poor  Law  Conference. 

XCIX 

726 

Spark,  Fred  R. 

Justice  01  the  Peace,  Leeds 

c 

'JOT 

Stanistreet,  Miss  M. 

Member  and  ireasurer  oi  Brown- 
low  Hill  Brabazon  Committee, 
and  Member  of  Schools  Committee. 

XLVII 

DOD- 

Stone,  S.  F.  M.       -  - 

Clerk  to  the  Trustees  of  the  General 
Charities  of  the  Borough  of  Lei- 
cester and  Trinity  Hospital. 

CLV 

789 

Stopford,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A.- 

Vicar  of  Leesfield,  Oldham 

XLVIII 

665 

Sykes,  A.- 

Hon. Secretary  and  Treasurer  to 
various  charitable  organisations  in 
Leeds. 

CI 

729 

Tarrant,  W.     -       -  - 

Master,  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union 
Workhouse. 

CII 

730 

Thompson,  C.  W. 

Relieving  Officer,  Holbeck  Union 

CHI 

731 

Thompson,  T.  C. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  Member  of  the 
Northampton  Board  of  Guardians 
and  Rural  District  Council  for 
sixteen  years,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Rural  District  Council  since  1895- 
96. 

CLVI 

790 

TlLLYARD,  Ft       -         -  • 

Barrister ;  Lecturer  in  Commercial 
Law  at  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham ;  Organising  Secretary, 
Chanty  Organisation  Society,  etc., 
Birmingham. 

CLVII 

791 

Trought,  T.  W.,  B.A. 

Member  of  the   Birmingham  City 
Council  Distress  Committee,  and 
an  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Aid  Society ;  Head 
Master,  Camden   Street  Council 
School,  Birmingham. 

CLVIII 

793 

Trout,  Dr.  J.  E. 

Guardian ;  Chairman  of  Workhouse 
Management  Committee ;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Outdoor  Relief 
and  Dispensary  Committee,  Bir- 
mingham. 

CLIX 

794 

Turner,  Dr.  Alan  C. 

Secretary,  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Sheffield,  etc. 

CIV 

731 

Whiteside,  Rev.  Dr. 

Member    of    Catholic  charitable 
organisations    dealing   with  the 
poor  in  the  City  of  Liverpool. 

XLIX 

669 

[xiv] 
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Whitworth,  a.     -  - 

Vice-President  of  the  Huddersfield 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

LXIV 

684 

WiLCOCKSON,  Rev.  J. 

Hon.  Secretary,  Church  Army  Social 
Work,  Manchester  and  Salford. 

L 

669 

Wilson,  Councillor  C.  H.  - 

Justice  of  Peace,  Leeds  - 

CV 

732 

Wilson,  D.,  M.D. 

District  Medical  Officer,  and  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  Hudders- 
field Union. 

CVI 

734 

Wren,  T.  B.     -  - 

Church  Army,  Leeds 

CVII 

734 

Young,  B.  J.  - 

Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  Member  of  the 
Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  since 
1882. 

CVIII 

735 

Zanetti,  Miss  F. 

Inspector,  Chorlton  Board  of 
Guardians. 

LI 

671 

INUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE 


THE    ROYAL  COMMISSION 


ON  THE 


POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 


SEVENTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Monday,  lUli  January,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PKESBNT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geoege  Hamilton^  G.C'.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Pkovis,  K.C.B, 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gaedineb. 

Mr.  George  Lansbury. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield- 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Henry  Ball,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


3545L  {Chairman.)  You  are  superintendent  relieving 
officer  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  ? — I  am. 

35452.  After  our  personal  examination  of  the  Poor 
Law  administration  in  Liverpool  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  detain  you  at  great  length.  You  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  we  may  treat  as  your  evidence  in 
chief  ? — Yes.  [The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
statement.) 

\.  In  the  Parish  of  Liverpool  at  the  present  time  there 
are  L305  families,  comprising  2,324  persons,  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief.  These  numbers  are  made  up  as  follows  : 
221  aged  men,  968  aged  women,  256  widows  with  875 
children,  and  four  men  temporarily  disabled. 

2.  The  amount  of  relief  granted  is  Is.  6d.  per  week  for 
each  child,  nothing  being  allowed  for  widows  who  are 
able-bodied ;  thus  an  able-bodied  widow  with  three 
children  would  receive  4s.  6d.  per  week.  This  relief  is 
given  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind  (about  one- 
third  being  in  kind),  i.e.,  bread,  tea,  sugar  and  meal,  the 
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kind  being  issued  from  the  parish  stores.  For  the  aged  h.  Ball. 
the  relief  ranges  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  each  per  week. 

3.  The  persons  receiving  relief  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  Those  who  are  past  labour;  women  (with  chil-  j 
dren)  who  are  either  widows  or  whose  husbands  are  in  ' 
prison  or  in  hospital ;  and  a  few  whose  husbands  have 
deserted. 

4.  There  is  no  relief  given  in  aid  of  wages. 

5.  The  main  cause  of  pauperism,  I  think,  is  want  of  Causes  of 
regular  employment    Out  of  the  whole  of  the  labouring  pauperism, 
population  of  this  parish  there  is  only  a  very  small  per-  1.  Uneniploy- 
centage  in  constant  work,  and  the  earnings  of  the  casual  ment. 
labourer  are  so  small  and  precarious  that  he  is  unable 

to  pay  a  subscription  to  a  club  or  tontine  or  make  any 
provision  for  emergencies,  and  has  therefore  no  alternative 
at  a  time  of  stress  but  to  seek  Poor  Law  assistance. 

6.  There  are  a  great  many  model  lodging-houses,  and  2.  Model 
they  supply  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  lodging 

houses. 

7.  Drink  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much  pauperism.  3_  Prink. 
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Liverpool. 

4.  Compensa- 
tion Act. 
Effect  of 
the  port  on 
pauperism. 


Scale  of 
relief  for 
widows. 


Scale  and 
conditions  of 
out-relief  to 
aged.  ^ 


Mr.  H.  Ball.  ^-  From  time  to  time  a  considerable  number  of  middle- 
aged  men  have  applied  for  assistance,  who  have  stated 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  get  work,  employers  giving 
the  preference  to  younger  men  as  being  less  likely  to  make 
any  claims  for  compensation  under  the  Act.  These  men 
have  been  mostly  able-bodied,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
capable  of  doing  a  fair  day's  work. 

9.  The  fact  of  Liverpool  being  a  port  adds  very  little  to 
the  numbers  who  apply  for  assistance. 

35453.  {Chairman.)  You  have  no  scale  of  outdoor 
relief,  have  you  ? — We  have  no  scale. 

35454.  What  is  the  practice  as  regards  the  amount 
generally  given  ? — As  a  rule  an  able-bodied  widow  with 
two  or  more  children,  if  they  are  healthy,  is  granted  relief 
to  the  extent  of  Is.  6d.  per  child. 

35455.  That  is  to  say  if  there  was  an  able-bodied  widow 
T^ith  one  child  she  would  get  Is.  6d.  ? — There  is  no  widow 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  with  one  child,  provided  they 
are  both  healthy. 

35456.  You  would  not  give  outdoor  relief  unless  she 
had  three  children  ? — Two. 

33457.  What  is  the  scale  or  practice  with  regard  to 
adult  persons  to  whom  outdoor  relief  is  given  ? — If  they 
are  healthy  there  is  no  relief  granted  under  sixty  years  of 
age. 

35458.  Bat  assuming  they  were  infirm  ? — Then  accord- 
ing to  the  surroundings  they  would  get  relief :  if  there  was 
sickness  they  would  be  more  liberally  dealt  with. 

35459.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  for  the  aged  the 
relief  ranges  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  ? — -Yes. 

35460.  What  is  the  supposition  :  is  it  that  there  are 
resources  in  addition  to  that  2s.  6d.  ? — That  is  the  reason 
that  there  is  only  the  2s.  6d.  given. 

35461.  It  seemed  to  me  the  amount  of  the  relief  given 
was  low,  does  not  it  rather  result  in  more  persons  getting 
relief  if  the  relief  is  low  than  if  it  is  high  and  what  may  be 
called  adequate  ? — When  there  was  an  Order  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  I  think  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
about  the  liberality  in  administering  outdoor  relief,  the 
Liverpool  Select  Vestry  adopted  it  to  a  great  extent,  and 
they  increased  each  one  of  the  aged  poor  as  they  came  up 
6d.  a  person  to  start  with,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
people  coming  up  from  all  round  ;  it  caused  an  increase 
of  applications. 

35462.  The  extra  6d.  did  ? — Yes ;  since  then  some  of  the 
committee  have  given  another  6d.  again  on  that  and  in  a 
few  cases  4s.  altogether  has  been  given. 

35463.  What  is  about  the  lowest  rent  paid  for  one  room  ? 
— One  shilling.  When  I  say  a  shilling,  there  are  a  few 
cases  where  they  pay  9d.,  but  then  two  of  them  will  be 
together  in  that  room  ;  that  is  only  9d.  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  they  only  submit  9d.  to  the  board.  Two  old 
people  will  be  in  a  room  and  have  two  beds  in  it ;  two 
small  beds. 

35464.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  total  rent  being  Is.  6d. ;  9d. 
each  ? — Yes. 

35465.  (Chairman.)  What  would  you  give  an  aged 
couple  ? — From  5s.  up  to  7s.,  in  a  few  instances  8s.,  but  in 
only  a  few. 

35466.  Do  you  assume  generally  in  giving  outdoor  relief 
that  there  are  resources  even  if  the  fact  is  not  proved  by  the 
relieving  officer  ? — With  very  few  exceptions  there  are 
some  resources,  and  those  we  cannot  get  at,  but  we 
know  by  the  surroundings  that  they  are  not  living  on 
what  they  state  they  are  :  there  is  that  appearance  of 
comfort  which  they  could  not  have  on  their  acknowledged 
income.  Then  again  in  Liverpool  there  are  so  many 
sources  of  getting  assistance  from  the  different  places  of 
worship  which  are  very  good  to  the  poor,  and  these  people 
know  that  and  they  will  go  to  them  ;  1  have  traced  them 
myself  to  three  different  persuasions  w^here  they  have  been 
getting  assistance. 

35467.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  arrangement 
between  the  parish  of  Liverpool  and  the  neighbouring 
unions  as  to  the  scale  of  relief  i — None.    The  only  agree- 
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raent  there  is  is  that  we  do  not  remove  each  other's  poor  Liverpool, 
to  one  another's  unions  except  in  the  case  of  lunatics. 
That  is  an  agreement  between  the  different  boards. 

3546S.  (Rir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  three  boards  ?— Yes. 
If  a  case  comes  down  from  West  Derby  across  the  border 
into  Liverpool,  a  case  that  has  been  getting  rehef,  what- 
ever they  have  been  getting  in  West  Derby  the  Select 
Vestry  grant",  the  same,  and  the  same  if  they  come  from 
Toxteth,  and  the  Toxteth  people  I  know  do  it  in  return, 
whatever  Liverpool  is  giving  to  the  poor,  if  they  cross  the 
border  to  Toxteth  they  give  them  the  same  there. 

35469.  [Chairman.)  Therefore,  there  must  be  something 
like  equality  in  the  scale  ? — I  cannot  say  there  is.  The 
West  Derby  people,  with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not  give 
a  mdow  with  children  money,  they  give  it  all  in  kind,  then 
when  they  come  across  they  receive  kind  from  us;  but  if 
they  remain  with  us  any  length  of  time,  we  will  say  when 
they  have  been  there  six  months,  and  come  up  for  the 
second  or  third  time  for  renewal,  there  is  a  little  money 
granted  in  addition. 

35470.  Your  board  have  practised  classification  to  a  Insufficient 
certain  extent,  as  regards  the  different  inmates  of  the  work-  classification 
house  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  have  accommodation  in  \\  orkhouse, 
to  do  it.    I  often  feel  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  there  is  '^w*-  branch 
not  better  classification  in  the  workhouse.  workhouses. 


35471.  I  thought  that  you  had  branch  workhouses  ? — 
We  have,  but  those  branch  workhouses  are  not  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  classification. 

35472.  Tiie  main  workhouse  is  so  big  that  the  classi- 
fication you  attempted  is  not  sufficient  ? — You  could 
not  do  it  in  Browniow  Hill. 

35473.  If  a  woman  came  up  \^  ho  is  a  bad  character.  Conditions  of 
a  drunkard  and  misconducts  herself  otherwise,  I  assume  relief  to 
you  would  not  give   outdoor  relief  ? — With  children  I  women, 
suppose  you  mean  ? 

35474.  No,  perhaps  she  is  in  bad  health  ? — I  have 
known  many  cases  where  they  have  had  bad  characters, 
and  although  they  have  had  comfortable  homes,  if  they 
have  come  up  for  sickness  they  have  been  put  on  for 
four  weeks  on  trial  to  be  watched  bj'  the  officers  and  re- 
ported upon  in  four  weeks'  time,  and  frequently  they 
have  improved  and  the  rehef  has  been  continued. 

35475.  They  have  been  proved  to  be  conducting  them- 
selves well  ? — Yes. 

35476.  But  an  able-bodied  woman  who  was  of  a  rather 
bad  character,  either  single  or  as  a  widow,  who  came  up  for 
relief,  I  assume  would  be  sent  to  the  house  ? — Yes. 


35477.  That  would  be  the  practice  ?- 
to  able-bodied  women. 


-Yes,  with  regard 


35478.  If  that  is  the  practice  it  becomes  all  the  more  Insufficient 
important  to  classify  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  so  classification 
that  respectable  women  who  are  obhged  to  go  to  the  in  workhouse, 
workhouse  should  not  have  to  consort  with  those  ? — 

It  is  my  duty  to  go  into  the  house  with  the  different 
committees,  and  I  feel  at  times  very  keenly  it  is  a  great 
pity  they  cannot  classify  them  more  than  they  do,  but  I 
know  again  they  have  not  the  accommodation  to  do  it. 
When  I  see  respectable  young  women,  who  have  had  a 
mishap  and  been  obliged  to  come  in  there,  and  the  class 
of  people  they  have  to  go  amongst,  it  invariably  imdoes 
them  altogether. 

35479.  Going  into  the  causes  of  pauperism,  you  think  Casual 
that  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much  pauperism  in  the  employment 
parish  of  Liverpool,  is  due  to  the  casual  employment,  and  a-  cause  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  wage  ?— Greatly.  pauperism. 

35480.  The  casual  employment,  so  far  as  the  docks  is 
concerned,  does  not  merely  apply  to  unskilled  labour, 
but  apphes  also  to  the  tradesmen  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

35481.  In  fact  it  applies  to  everybody  except  just  the 
carters,  and  the  few  persons  in  permanent  employ  ? — It 
is  very  little  we  have  to  do,  except  it  is  a  case  of  sickness, 
with  anybody  except  the  unskilled. 

35482.  Have  you  ever  given  any  evidence  as  to,  or  taken 
any  part  in  any  enquiry  into  the  sjj-stem  of  casual  laboxir  ? — 
No. 
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35483.  Has  the  question  ever  been  looked  at  from  the 
Poor  Law  point  of  view ;  as  far  as  I  know  the  investiga- 
tion is  generally  between  employed  and  employer  ? — 
That  is  so.  Things  may  be  much  better  down  there  now, 
because  they  have  adopted,  or  are  adopting,  a  system 
which  was  advocated  by  the  late  Rlr.  William  Rathbone 
a  good  many  years  ago.  He  fought  hard  to  get  it  done 
then ;  that  is,  have  telephone  stations  along  the  Une  of 
docks,  because  it  has  been  known  that  there  have  been 
200  or  300  men  wanted  at  one  particular  dock,  when  they 
have  all  been  on  other  stands,  as  they  call  them,  away 
from  the  place,  and  they  could  not  get  enough  men. 

35484.  You  state  that  the  earnings  of  the  casual 
labourer  are  so  small  and  precarious  that  he  is  unable  to 
pay  a  subscription  ? — That  is  so.  The  casual  labourer 
will  not  average  15s.  a  week  the  year  round. 

35485.  I  am  coming  to  the  strong  able-bodied  casue-1 
labourer  ? — These  are  strong  that  I  refer  to. 

35486.  If  they  are  on  the  special  lists  of  the  dock 
companies  they  get  high  wages  ? — The  special  list  men 
are  not  casuals. 

35487.  You  do  not  call  them  casuals  ? — No,  they  are 
there,  and  whenever  a  boat  comes  up  they  know  they 
will  be  put  on.  In  many  instances  they  will  be  working 
night  and  day  while  it  lasts,  and  they  will  make  big 
money. 

35488.  The  process  would  be  that  these  strong  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  on  the  special  lists  or  earlier  lists  of 
the  companies,  would  get  good  employment  as  long  as 
they  are  strong  ? — -Yes,  as  long  as  they  are  healthy. 

35489.  As  they  get  older  or  weaker  they  would  go 
lower  down  in  the  scale  and  get  less  and  less  employment  ? 
— That  is  so,  until  they  begin  to  find  some  grey  hairs, 
and  then  that  person  is  not  wanted  at  all  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases. 

35490.  Your  experience  is  that  few  of  these  save  ? — 
There  is  not  much  saving  amongst  them  :  I  do  come 
across  cases,  but  it  is  very  seldom. 

35491.  Therefore  the  great  bulk  of  the  employment 
in  the  parish  of  Liverpool  is  casual  labour  ? — Yes. 

35492.  Half-day  or  day  ? — Half -day  or  day,  or  they 
might  work  a  couple  of  days  and  then  not  get  anything 
again  for  a  fortnight. 

35493.  Do  you  know  that  many  persons  come  from 
outside  Liverpool  to  work  in  the  docks  ? — A  great  number 
come  there  with  a  view  of  getting  on. 


35494.  From  all  parts  ? — Yes,  from  the  farms  and 
•and  elsewhere  from  Ireland.    It  is  a  common  thing  for  them  to  come 

in  there  from  the  boat  and  twenty-four  hours  afterwards 
be  in  the  workhouse. 

35495.  That  regularly  goes  on  from  year  to  year  ? — 
Yes,  year  in  and  year  out. 

35496.  I  suppose  that  by  the  time  any  of  them  come  to 
the  condition  to  want  Poor  Law  assistance  they  have  got  a 
settlement  ? — In  time,  or  an  irremovability.  I  have  had 
them  come  under  my  notice  many  and  many  a  time  : 
they  have  been  informed  at  the  place  they  came  from 
that  if  they  came  over  here  there  was  plenty  of  work 
for  them,  and  they  come  over  here  and  cannot  get  back  : 
in  many  instances  they  are  ashamed  to  go  back  if  they 
had  the  means  given  to  them.  That  is  so,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  :  people  who  have  never  been 
in  Liverpool  before  come  up  there  and  say  there  is  plenty 
of  work. 
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35497.  Should  you  say  that  the  system  of  this  very 
short  employment  discourages  thrift  and  makes  people 
rather  reckless  about  the  future  ? — If  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity a  great  many  of  them  would  save,  but  I  put  it  to 
you  that  a  man  with  one,  two,  or  three  children  and  his 
average  earnings,  if  he  gets  four  days  in  a  week  he  is  doing 
well  that  week. 

35498.  1  am  thinking  rather  of  the  other  men  who  are 
earning  high  wages.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  much 
about  them.    You  do  not  know  if  they  during  their  good 
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times  put  by  in  the  savings  bank  ? — My  experience  of  Mr.  H.  Ball. 

them  is  that  they  do  not.   
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35499.  That  is  that  they  would  provide  sufiScient      ■  — 

to  keep  the  house  going  while  they  are  employed  upon  Liverpool, 
the  special  list  ? — Yes  :  the  wife,  if  she  is  a  steady  woman, 

has  a  comfortable  home  and  plenty  of  furniture  and 
clothing,  but  as  soon  as  there  is  a  fall  off,  the  husband 
sick  or  thrown  out  of  employment  for  some  other  reason, 
away  go  the  things. 

35500.  They  have   saved   very  little  ? — Not  saved, 
there  is  more  comfort  about  the  house. 

35501.  Coming  to  your  point  that  middle-aged  men  ^^1*  , 
are  no  longer  employed,  should  you  say  that  tb''-  age  of  r<  '^'^  "^^^  ^ 
employment  has  rather  diminished  at  the  docks  ? — ^Yes.  ^^^^ 

35502.  Since  when  :   since  the  Compensation  Act  ?—  J^"^" 
Yes,  since  that  Act :  I  could  not  say  how  long  ago  it  is, 

but  you  gentlemen  will  remember  the  Act  I  refer  to. 

35503.  We  have  had  evidence  but  no  figures  to  support 
that  statement.  I  suppose  you  have  no  figures  to  support 
it  ? — I  have  not :  I  have  not  kept  any  diary.  When  I 
have  been  round  with  the  Committee  in  the  workhouse 
I  have  seen  able-bodied  men  healthy,  but  with  their 
hair  gone  grey  or  turning,  and  it  has  been  said  to  them, 
"Wliy  do  not  you  go  to  work  at  a  less  scale,"  and  their, 
answer  has  been,  "  I  would  if  they  would  allow  me,  but 
the  Trades  Unions  will  not  allow  me  to  work." 

35504.  I  assume  that  these  men  in  casual  employment  Immigration 
if  they  once  come  to  Liverpool  remain  in  the  hope  that  of  labourers 
things  will  get  better  ? — They  seldom  go  away.  to  Liverpool. 

35505.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  last  sentence  in  Effect  of  the 
your  statement :    you  say  the  fact  of  Liverpool  being  port  on 

a  port  adds  very  little  to  the  numbers  who  apply  for  pauperism, 
assistance  ? — That  is  people  coming  in  by  the  shipping  : 
it  is  very  httle. 

35506.  But   that  does   not   affect   the   employment  Decreased  em- 
which  the  shipping  gives  ? — No  :    although  it  has  the  ployment  at 
name  of  being  such  a  tremendous  lot  of  shipping  it  em-  docks  per  ton 
ploys  no  more  men.    There  is  one  of  these  great  leviathans  shippmg. 
come  in  and  they  will  discharge  her  with  the  same  number 

of  men  as  they  would  one  of  only  a  third  of  her  size  or 
less  than  that  a  few  years  ago  :  they  do  not  employ 
more  men. 

35507.  Because  the  main  space  of  the  ship  is  taken  up 
by  engines  ? — Because  of  the  improved  appUances  for 
discharging  and  loading  again.  Where  a  man  would 
be  employed  at  it  a  week  a  few  years  ago  it  will  all  be 
done  m  forty-eight  hours  now. 

35508.  (Mr.  Booth.)  That  applies  to  the  discharging 
rather  than  the  loading,  I  suppose  ? — To  both. 

35509.  But  the  loading  still  has  to  be  done  mainly  by 
the  actual  stevedores  in  the  hold  by  hand  ? — Not  by  hand. 

35510.  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  can  get  the 
cargo  out  of  a  ship  by  mechanical  appliances,  but  it  must 
be  difficult  to  stow  a  cargo  except  by  hand  ? — The  way 
they  lower  it  into  the  hold  is  surprising,  and  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  done,  and  how  the  men  are  accustomed  to  it. 
It  is  taken  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  hold  as  soon  as  it 
alights  there,  the  man  has  it  on  one  side  and  is  ready  for 
the  next.    It  is  surprising  how  they  get  through  the  work. 

35511.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  What  is  the  least  that  Living  wage 
an  individual  can  live  upon  in  the  Liverpool  district  ™  Liverpool, 
generally  ? — They  reckon  down  there  that  if  they  can  get 

even  Is.  a  day  they  are  doing  well  to  live  upon  ;  they  pay 
their  lodging  and  live  on  that. 

35512.  Therefore  it  becomes  more  certain  that  you  Undeclared 
presume  there  must  be  other  sources  of  income  when  you  means 
only  give  2s.  6d.  to  an  individual  to  exist  upon  for  a  week  ?  assumed  in 
— That  is  so.    I  have  stated  in  my  statement  about  it  gi^^'^^g . 
being  given  up  to  4s.    That  is  in  cases  where  we  could  not 
see  that  there  was  the  same  amount  of  comfort  as  there 
has  been  in  others  which  have  only  got  the  half-crown : 
that  is  in  cases  where  we  have  been  more  uncertain  what 
was  coming  in  than  in  the  other  cases. 


out-relief.- 


35513.  I  may  take  it  in  no  case  would  you  give  up  to 
what  a  person  would  require  to  live  upon  per  week  : 
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Mr.  H.  Ball   you  do  not  give  6s.  or  7s.  under  any  circumstances  ? — 

  Only  where  there  has  been  a  serious  case  of  illness  have 

14  Jan.  1907.  j  known  them  to  give  any  great  amount. 

• 

3.5514.  I  notice  that  you  state  that  although  a  skilled 
workman  is  to  some  extent  casual,  that  is  that  he  does  not 
get  a  full  week's  work  week  by  week,  nevertheless  he 
hardly  ever  ever  comes  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  never 
get  one  (I  am  speaking  of  out-relief  now)  without  it  is  a 
case  of  sickness,  and  then  any  savings  they  have  had  have 
gone. 

35515.  Then  I  may  presume,  may  I  not,  that  the  skilled 
workmen  do  save  ? — Either  he  or  his  wife ;  they  have  more 
comforts  round  them  and  they  part  with  theii'  things 
before  they  come  to  the  parish.  If  that  comes  to  my 
Icnowledge  I  alwaj-s  check  it  and  see  that  they  are  attended 
to  before  the  things  do  go  away,  because  if  they  once  lose 
them  I  am  afraid  they  never  get  them  back  again. 

35510.  What  I  was  rather  wanting  to  get  is  this,  whether 
there  is  on  the  part  of  the  skilled  workman  a  desire  to 
provide  for  later  on,  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  not  on 
th3  part  of  the  unskilled  labourer  ? — 1  do  not  see  anything 
of  it  in  Liverpool  fui-ther  than  providing  a  better  home. 

35517.  Then  that  person  comes  upon  the  Poor  Law 
permanently  later  on  in  life  the  same  as  the  unskilled  ? — 
Later  on  in  life  he  does,  unless  he  has  a  family  and  he  has 
brought  them  up  well. 

Maintenance  35518.  The  family  provides  for  him  when  the  children 
of  parents  by  ^^.q  grown  up  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  practice  amongst  them. 
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35519.  That  practice  does  prevail  otill  ?- 
great  extent. 

35520.  As  much  as  ever  ? — I  think  so. 


-Yes,  to  a  very 


35528.  And  in  or  out  of  the  warehouse  ? — There  is  not  Liverpool, 
so  much  warehousing  done  in  Liverpool  now,  I  am  sorry  Decrease  of 
^  say.  warehousing 

35529.  They  could  do  it  ?— They  could,  but  they  send  it  Liverpool, 
off  by  railway  right  from  the  dock. 

35530.  That  lessens  the  amount  of  labour  to  be  done 
in  Liverpool  ? — To  a  very  great  extent  it  has  done. 

35531.  Is  all  you  say  about  the  port  quite  consistent  Effect  of  a 
with  what  you  say  in  your  last  paragraph,  that  the  fact  of  port  on 
Liverpool  being  a  port  adds  very  little  to  the  numbers  pauperism, 
who  apply  for  assistance  ? — I  am  referring  there  to  people 

coming  into  the  town  by  ships. 

35532.  The  evil  of  casual  employment  is  very  much  Possibility  of 
concerned  with  the  docks,  is  it  not  ? — That  has  a  good  deal  decasualising 
to  do  with  it.  That  was  recognised  by  the  late  Mr.  duck  labour. 
William  Rathbone,  and  he  tried  with  some  people  about 

the  town  to  have  a  staff  of  their  own  working  about  the 
docks,  and  some  of  the  men  said  they  were  willing  to  go  to 
work  at  a  reduced  scale,  not  the  5s.  per  day,  but  at  a 
reduced  scale,  in  order  to  have  permanent  employment, 
but  there  was  something  stepped  in  :  I  know  ilr.  Rath- 
bone  failed  in  his  object.  We  never  have  any  one  of  the 
employees  of  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
— never  one. 

35533.  Because  those  boats  come  in  fairly  regularly  Coasting 
with  a  fairly  regular  quantity  of  stuff  ? — I  beheve  the  men  trade 
work  at      slightly  reduced  scale,  and  I  am  doubtful  labour  fairly 
v/hether  they  are  tied  to  belonging  to  the  union,  or  to  regular. 
"  have  the  button,"  as  they  term  it,  but  I  am  not  quite 
positive  of  that :   they  seem  to  work  independently  of 
the  union. 
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35521.  With  regard  to  this  habit  of  only  three  or  four 
days'  work  in  a  week  at  the  utmost  practically  in  many 
cases,  what  is  done  by  the  people  with  the  other  days 
when  they  are  not  at  work  ? — They  will  be  doAvn  at  the 
docks  at  some  particular  stand :  that  is  where  they  con- 
gregate to  be  selected  for  work. 

35522.  I  presume  it  would  be  fairly  well  known  whether 
there  was  a  probability  of  work  on  a  particular  day  ? — 
These  men  know  almost  the  hour  a  ship  is  expected  in. 
If  they  are  standing  down  at  the  Princes  Dock  (I  am  just 
giving  that  as  an  illustration)  word  will  come  down,  to  them 
that  such  a  ship  will  be  in  at  perhaps  the  Eramley  Moore, 
or  some  other  dock  further  afield,  at  such  and  such  a 
time.  Then  they  go  over  there,  and  if  a  ship  should 
come  in  there  there  will  be  too  many  down  there  for  it,  and 
■A  ship  may  be  neglected  at  another  place. 

35523.  Supposing  a  man  had  had  his  three  or  four  days 
in  the  week  and  had  got  sufficient  for  him  to  provide  for 
his  family,  and  so  on,  would  the  temptation  be  not  to  get 
more  of  it  ?— No,  he  would  have  six  days  and  six  nights  if 
he  could  get  it,  but  it  is  not  there  for  him. 

35524.  He  would  not  go  down  and  say,  I  have  had 
enough  for  this  week,  and  I  will  clear  off  ? — With  very 
few  exceptions  they  go  down,  but  they  do  not  get  it :  there 
is  not  the  work  for  them. 

35525.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  On  the  question  of  discharging 
the  steamers,  what  you  rather  wanted  tc  point  out  was 
that  more  work  was  done  in  a  less  time  and  with  less  men 
than  formerly  ? — Yes.  In  these  large  ships  there  are 
three  hatches,  that  is  about  the  general  run,  and  for  their 
discharge  there  is  the  same  number  of  men  at  each  hatch 
now  as  there  was  at  each  hatch  for  the  small  ships,  but  the 
appliances  are  so  improved  that  they  get  it  out  in  a 
remarkably  short  time. 

35526.  It  is  very  much  more  expensive  to  keep  a  steam- 
ship waiting  there  now  ? — It  -would  be  that,  but  it  is 
mainly  to  show  the  quickness  they  do  it  with,  and  to  show- 
to  vou  gentlemen  how  it  lessens  the  employment  for  the 
men. 

35527.  And  in  the  loading  too,  taking  it  off  the  wagons 
on  to  the  quay  and  from  the  quay  on  to  the  ship  ;  that  is 
all  done  by  very  improved  machinery  ? — That  is  all  done 
away  with  to  a  great  extent,  because  even  the  railway 
trucks  will  come  alongside  and  take  in  or  discharge  right 
into  the  ship. 


35534.  There  is  no  organisation  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  since  Mr.  Rathbone  ? — No,  they  employ  good 
steady  men,  and  there  they  are  as  the  ships  come  in  :  the 
same  men  go  on. 

35535.  Your  remedy  for  it  would  be  better  organisation  Need  for 

of  the  work  at  the  docks  ? — Better  organisation  would  decasu  ili  -ing 
meet  it  to  a  very  great  extent.  dock  labour. 

35536.  And  also  the  employers  employing  a  regular  staff 
all  the  year  round  ? — Yes,  that  would  certainly  do  away 
with  a  lot  of  distress. 

35537.  Do  you  find  any  casual  labour  in  any  other  Casual  labour 
employment  besides  at  the  docks  ? — There  are  many  casuals  in  warehouse 
about  the  warehouses.  and  builJing 

trades. 

35538.  In  the  building  trade  at  all  ? — The  building 
trade  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  weather.  A  man 
may  start  out  in  the  morning  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  it  will  turn  out  bad  weather  and  he  has  to  go  off, 
and  there  is  no  work  for  him  for  some  days. 

35539.  Have  you  rot  foimd  that  the  same  argument 
which  is  applied  to  the  discharging  of  ships  apphes  almost 
to  all  industries  which  employ  men  and  women  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have. 

35540.  Do  you  put  up  any  very  big  buildings  in  j'our  Liver,  ool 
parish  of  Liverpool  ? — We  have  had  a  few  put  up  very  buildiua;  done 
large,  but  I  am  afraid  the  greater  pait  of  the  workmen  by  fttan- 
came  from  Manchester:  thej'-  say  "No,"'  but  I  certainlj' c'^oster 
cannot  agree  with  them,  because  I  had  it  from  people  who  ^^orkmen. 
would  be  hkely  to  know  ;  the  foreman  m  ho  put  the  men  on  : 

although  they  did  not  bring  these  men  from  ^Manchester, 
they  know  what  came  from  Manchester  and  they  were 
put  on  where  people  v  ould  naturally  think  they  would  put 
on  Liverpool  men. 

35541.  Was  that  anything  to  do  with  the  Liverpool 
men  not  being  so  good  as  the  Manchester  men  at  the  work  ? 
— I  shoula  think  not. 

35542.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  meant :  in  a  big  building  IMachinery 
in  London  now  they  put  up  an  arrangement  in  the  centre  of  causes  de- 
the  site  and  hoist  everything  up  ? — So  they  do  in  Liverpool,  creased 

employment 

35543.  That  must  displace  a  considerable  amount  of  in  building 
labour  ? — Yes,  it  tnke.s  off  more  than  one  half  the  number,  trade. 

I  should  imagine.  Por  the  sort  of  building  we  have  had 
up  in  Liverpool,  and  which  they  are  erecting  now,  there 
is  not  above  one-half  the  unskilled  labour  required  to  do  it. 
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35544.  And  the  job  gets  finished  ever  so  much  quicker  ? 
— In  one-third  of  the  time,  I  should  think. 

35545.  Would  not  you  think  that  all  that  sort  of  thing 
is  the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  men  being  casually  em- 
ployed in  all  industries  where  unskilled  labour  has  to  te 
used  ? — It  is,  but  it  does  not  add  much  to  the  parish  of 
Liverpool ;  we  really  have  not  very  many  of  these  building 
labourers. 

35546.  It  is  really  the  docks  ? — That  is  tiie  chief  thing 
with  us. 

35547.  And  some  better  arrangement  ought  to  be  made 
there  as  to  the  taking  on  of  labour  ? — Yes,  it  would  add 
a  great  deal  to  the  comfort  of  the  people. 

35548.  You  really  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  men  do 
want  to  get  regular  work  ? — The  bulk  do  ;  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  men  would  work  and  be  glad  to 
get  it  if  they  could  get  it. 

Details  as  to       35549.  {Mr.   Bentham.)  How  many  relieving  officers 


to  the  family  circle,  those  that  are  living  together,  I  would  Mr.  H.  Ball. 

suggest  to  the  committee  that  they  do  not  grant  outdoor   
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have  you  ? — Five.  We  had  six,  but  they  reduced  them 
some  years  ago. 

35550.  Do  you  sit  on  the  relief  committees  alterna- 
tively or  on  all  that  you  can  ? — Every  one. 

35551.  You  sit  with  every  committee  ? — Every  com- 
mittee. 

35552.  Will  you  tell  us  what  method  you  adopt  for 
supervising  the  work  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — We  have  a 
cross  visitor  who  goes  over  all  their  cases.  The  relieving 
officers  give  a  daily  report  sheet  in,  but  that  I  do  not  agree 
v  ith.    I  think  it  of  little  value. 

35553.  Who  decides  which  cases  the  cross  -visitor  shall 
A?isit  ? — He  has  to  visit  them  all. 

35554.  He  visits  every  case  ? — Every  case. 

35555.  In  what  other  way  do  you  supervise  the  work  of 
the  reUeving  officers  ? — I  see  what  applications  they  take 
each  morning  :  there  is  a  desk  application  book  in  which 
is  written  down  the  name  of  every  person  that  comes  to 
the  desk  and  the  time  of  their  application  and  what  it  is 
for.  Then  I  go  over  them  when  the  time  is  up  for  the 
officer  to  leave  the  office,  and  I  check  the  reports  next 
morning  and  see  what  they  have  done  with  them. 

35556.  Does  the  cross  visitor  issue  a  separate  report  at 
any  time  apa,rt  altogther  from  the  information  received 
from  the  relieving  officer  ? — Apart  from  everybody. 

35557.  Where  does  he  enter  that  ? — He  has  a  book  on 
purpose  for  it.    You  mean  in  the  application  book  ? 

35558.  No  ? — He  has  separate  books  entirely  and  the 
relieving  officer  has  not  access  to  them. 

35559.  And  he  makes  no  report  except  what  appears  in 
that  book  ? — In  those  books  that  he  has  and  his  daily 
report  sheet :  he  has  to  report  each  case  that  he  visits  in 
the  day,  the  cross -visiting. 

35560.  If  you  find  any  cases  that  are  in  receipt  of  relief 
which  are  against  the  rules  which  are  generally  under- 
stood, what  action  do  you  take  ? — Report  it  to  the  com- 
mittee :  bring  the  case  up  to  the  committee. 

35561.  To  the  same  relief  committee  that  granted  the 
relief  ? — The  same  relief  committee.  If  they  rule  that  it 
is  to  be  granted,  then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  the 
matter. 

35562.  It  does  not  go  before  the  board  ?— No.  The 
proceedings  of  the  relief  committee  go  before  the  board 
and  are  read  out  there  for  confirmation  or  otherwise. 

35563.  Cases  which  deviate  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  recognised  rule,  would  you  not  report  them  to  the 
board  as  a  matter  for  their  approval  specially  ?— No. 

35564.  In  cases  where  an  application  is  made  by  a 
person  residing  with  relatives  where  the  income  of  the 
whole  household  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
and  there  is  no  legal  habiUty  attaching  to  the  relatives  of 
the  applicant,  do  you  grant  outdoor  rehef  ? — No.  If 
there  is  sufficient  income  coming  into  that  house,  that  is 

429— IV. 


35565.  That  is  where  they  are  not  legally  liable  ? — Yes,  Liverpool, 
so  long  as  the  income  is  coming  in  there,  and  we  have 
evidence  they  are  all  living  together,  at  one  table. 

35566.  Suppose  an  aged  person  living  with  a  married 
daughter,  where  the  income  of  the  son-in-law  and  his 
children  is  sufficient  for  every  comfort  for  the  household, 
but  the  applicant  has  no  resources  of  his  own,  would  you 
give  outdoor  relief  ? — I  would.  You  will  allow  me 
perhaps  to  give  my  reasons  for  suggesting  to  the  committee 
they  should  give  out-relief  in  those  cases  :  a  woman  is 
married,  she  is  not  using  her  own  money  in  support  of  her 
father  or  mother,  it  is  her  husband's  money,  and  to  my 
knowledge  it  has  frequently  caused  unhappiness  between 
the  man  and  his  wife,  whereas  if  they  are  getting  2s.  or  3s. 
a  week  they  seem  to  be  content  with  that  assistance. 

35567.  In  a  case  like  that  you  recognise  there  is  no 
destitution  and  no  want,  but  you  give  it  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  happiness  of  the  family  ? — That  is  my  reason  for 
suggesting  it.  It  is  not  because  I  have  reason  for  thinkirg 
there  is  any  want,  but  in  many  instances  if  you  do  not  give 
relief  they  will  be  cleared  out  of  the  house  :  that  is  what  is 
said. 

35568.  You  think  Poor  Law  relief  ought  to  be  given  ? — 
If  it  was  a  woman  living  with  her  son,  say,  I  should  say 
"  No,"  but  where  it  is  with  a  daughter  I  would  not  object 
to  it :  I  think  it  ought  to  be  given. 

35569.  You  ignore  moral  liability  ;  is  that  what  it 
amounts  to  ? — I  do  not  ignore  moral  liability,  but  I  do 
not  see  where  the  moral  liability  comes  in  for  a  son-in-law 
to  support  his  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law. 

35570.  You  give  relief  at  times  to  the  cases  where  the  Out-relief 
parents  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  not  sending  their  to  families  ; 
children  regularly  to  school  ? — Yes.  of  school  4 

defaulters. 

35571.  Is  not  that  against  the  order  that  you  shall  not 
give  relief  to  persons  whose  children  do  not  attend  school  ? 
— I  do  not  agree  with  them  giving  it.  My  contention  is 
that  the  wrong  person  is  in  gaol ;  the  woman  should  be 
in  gaol,  not  the  man.  When  these  children  are  kept  from 
school  that  man  is  either  at  work  or  looking  for  work, 
and  the  woman  keeps  them  away  and  he  knows  nothing 
about  it  in  the  majority  of  cases  till  he  is  taken  out  of  his 
bed  and  taken  to  gaol. 

35572.  You  think  your  board  is  wrong  in  giving  out- 
door relief  in  those  cases  ? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
that  is  so. 

35573.  {Chairman.)  The  man  would  have  notice  bef ore- 
he  was  arrested  and  taken  out  of  his  bed  ? — He  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

35574.  You  do  not  think  it  is  served  on  him  ?— No, 
the  wife  gets  it  and  it  goes  on  the  fi  e.  She  says  nothing 
about  it,  and  very  seldom  the  man  knows  anything  about 
it  until  he  is  taken  from  his  bed  ;  it  is  invariably  from  his 
bed  that  he  is  locked  up. 

35575.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  Medical  ^ 
person  who  is  temporarily  disabled,  do  you  insist  upon  certificates  in 
having  a  doctor's  certificate  in  every  case  ? — If  they  are  cases  of 
temporarily  disabled  when  they  apply  for  it ;  there  is  no  relief  to  tem- 
renewal  if  it  is  only  temporary.    I  would  not  take  the  |^j^[g 

word  of  a  person  that  they  are  not  fit  for  work  without  a  '^g!jjg^j 
medical  certificate  ;  it  costs  them  nothing. 

35576.  Is  that  the  practice  ? — It  is  the  practice  there. 

35577.  There  is  a  system  of  district  visitors  organised  Details  of 
by  the  central  relief  committee,  is  there  not  ? — Yes.  co-operation 

between  Poor 

35578.  Have  your  relieving  officers  and  yourself  any  Law  and 
intimate  touch  with  those  visitors  ? — One  attends  each  charity, 
rehef  committee  providing  we  have  any  case  that  would 

be  hkely  to  be  accepted  by  them.  If  what  is  coming  up 
are  new  applications,  if  we  know  they  are  not,  from 
character  or  otherwise,  suitable  cases  for  the  Central 
Rehef  Society,  we  teU  them  so. 

35579.  Would  you  know  in  every  case  where  a  new 
application  is  made  that  these  people  have  not  been 
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35580.  In  every  case  7 — Yes,  in  every  case  I  may  say. 

35581.  Do  they  ask  you  if  people  are  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief  before  they  reUeve  ? — They  do  frequently. 

35582.  You  think  you  have  a  good  system  of  co-opera- 
tion between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  ? — Very  good 
indeed. 

35583.  You  would  know  in  every  case  where  you  were 
giving  rehef  in  what  way  your  relief  was  being  supple- 
mented by  charity  ? — To  a  great  extent,  not  in  every  case, 
they  keep  that  back  from  us.  This  refers  to  the  recipients 
of  relief. 

35584.  Leaving  out  the  spontaneous  charity  between 
one  individual  and  another,  but  including  the  Central 
Relief  Committee  and  other  organised  charitable  institu- 
tions who  reheve  in  such  cases  ? — In  the  case  of  sickness 
where  a  man  is  in  the  hospital  and  the  wife  apphes  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  they  will  appeal  to  us  for 
information  about  the  husband ;  what  he  is  suffering 
from,  how  long  he  is  hkely  to  be  ill,  so  that  we  get  in 
touch  with  them.  If  they  are  able-bodied  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  is  a  case  of  their  going  and 
working  in  their  chip-yard. 

35585.  In  a  case  where  you  are  giving  a  small  amount  of 
outdoor  relief  and  it  is  supplemented  by  an  organised 
relief  society,  you  know  of  it  ? — Not  if  we  are  giving  rehef  ; 
we  do  not  relieve  if  the  Charity  Organisation  relieve  ; 
only  one  of  us.  When  they  have  done  with  it,  if  it  has 
become  a  chronic  case,  then  they  will  send  a  note  up  to 
me. 

35586.  I  thought  you  said  you  gave  outdoor  relief 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  supplemented 
from  some  other  source  ? — It  is  not  from  the  Charity 
Organisation,  but  from  religious  bodies  ;  we  know  that 
they  do  give  it.  It  is  not  from  the  Charity  Organisation  ; 
if  we  relieve  the  case  they  stop  ;  when  they  have  finished 
with  it  they  will  send  word  up  to  us  and  they  will  not 
relieve  again  without  communicating  with  us. 

35587.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  for  non-removal 
of  persons,  are  there  any  disadvantages  attached  to  that 
arrangement  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  It  saves  a  lot  of  ex- 
pense all  round.  When  I  say  all  round  that  is  to  the  three 
unions ;  it  saves  a  lot  of  expense  and  unnecessary  trouble. 

35588.  If  a  case  comes  into  your  district  out  of  another 
which  had  been  granted  outdoor  rehef  for  a  time  and 
then  offered  the  house  finally,  would  you  stick  to  the 
house  order  which  the  other  committee  had  given  ? — 
It  would  depend  on  what  the  house  was  for. 

35589.  Then  you  would  reconsider  the  case  ? — Yes. 

35590.  Is  it  possible  people  might  move  out  of  one 
district  into  another  in  order  to  get  better  treatment  by 
one  committee  of  another  board  ? — That  is  a  matter  of 
suspicion.  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  they 
do  so,  and  I  beUeve  so  now. 

35591.  Do  you  think  the  influx  is  towards  your  union  ? 
— I  cannot  say.  There  are  a  good  many  leave  and  go 
over.  As  a  rule  they  get  the  same  as  they  had  before  ; 
sometimes  they  return :  old  women  who  say  they  have 
been  told  they  have  not  been  long  enough  in  that  par- 
ticular union  ;  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it  I  do  not 
know  ;  they  come  back  and  our  board  reUeves  them  at 
the  same  rate  they  had  before  they  left  us. 

35592.  It  has  not  been  so  apparent  as  to  warrant  your 
•making  a  separate  inquiry  into  the  matter  ? — No,  the 
probabihty  is,  I  have  thought,  that  they  have  not  been 
so  comfortable  where  they  have  gone  as  they  thought 
they  would  be. 

.  35593.  [Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  you  think  the  communi- 
cation between  the  organised  charity  and  yourself  is 
pretty  effectual  and  satisfactory  ?— It  is  very  satis- 


factory from  my  point  of  view. 

■  35594.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  charity  which  does 
not  choose  to  link  itself  with  the  more  organised  body  ? 
 Yes.    I  would  not  expect  the  reUgious  bodies  to  be 


organised  with  the  Charity  Organisation.    They  are  onlj'  Liverpool, 
to  give  to  their  own  flock  or  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be. 

35595.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  com- 
municate what  they  are  giving  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  is.  I  may  say  this,  that  if  they  know  it  they  will 
not  give  it  to  one  outside  their  o\Yr\  flock,  as  I  might 
term  it. 

35596.  I  gather  that  forms  a  very  great  difficulty  in  Undeclared 
your  deciding  what  money  j'ou  ought  to  give — the  dis-  means  as- 
organised  charity  is  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  deter-  sumed  in 
mining  what  the  people  ought  to  have  ? — If  the  board  S'^^'iig  out- 
could  know  for  a  fact  what  they  were  getting  it  would 

make  it  better  all  round. 

35597.  So  the  responsibility  is  pretty  heavy  on  the 
disorganised  charity  for  not  commimicating  either  with 
the  organised  charity  or  yourself  with  regard  to  what 
they  are  doing  ? — I  would  not  expect  them  to  communi- 
cate with  our  department,  not  from  the  churches  and 
chapels.    It  is  more  of  a  private  ground. 

35598.  You  do  not  make  any  inquiries  of  the  organisa- 
tions in  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  ask  them  ; 
I  think  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  I  was  intruding 
if  I  did  do  so. 

35599.  In  consequence  of  that  you  are  obliged  to  give  a 
smaller  amount  of  relief,  and  you  give  up  the  hope  of 
Inquiring  with  regard  to  what  is  supplementing  that  ? — 
We  know  that  they  do  get  it  from  these  bodies  because 
the  visitors  are  seen  going  there. 

35600.  You  do  not  know  how  much  ? — No. 

35601.  Therefore  it  leaves  you  to  have  to  grant  a  sum 
which  you  hope  may  be  enough,  but  you  do  not  know 
very  much  about  it  ? — AU  we  really  do  know  for  a  fact 
is  that  there  is  something  coming  in  from  some  source  ; 
they  wiU  not  tell  us  and  do  not  tell  us. 

35602.  Do  you  ask  the  people  whether  they  are  getting 
anything  ? — We  ask,  "  Are  you  getting  any  assistance 
from  any_source  whatever  ?  " 

35603.  And  they  usually  say  no  ? — Yes. 

35604.  If  you  find  out  that  they  have  not  told  the  truth, 
do  you  cut  them  off  ? — No,  as  a  rule  it  is  reported  to  the 
committee  and  the  committee  will  speak  very  strongly 
to  them  of  the  danger  they  are  running.  If  it  is  any- 
thing glaring,  they  will  do  so. 

35605.  If  there  is  any  regular  allowance  from  a  church 
or  chapel  which  they  do  not  confess  to  when  you  ask 
them,  how  are  they  treated  ? — We  caution  them  as  a  rule. 

35606.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  five  reUeving  officers 
under  you  ? — Yes. 

35607.  Are  they  appointed  by  the  board  ? — Yes.  Appointment, 

training, 

35608.  Have  you  any  voice  in  their  appointment  ? —  and  class  of 
No,  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had.  relieving 

officers. 

35609.  What  class  of  people  do  they  come  from  ? — As 
a  rule  they  are  men  who  have  worked  their  way  up.  They 
have  been  warrant  officers,  and  in  two  instances  have  been 
cross  visitors. 

35610.  Have  they,  as  a  rule,  had  any  previous  train- 
ing 1 — Yes,  as  warrant  officers  ;  warrant  officers  do  the 
relieving  officers'  duties  When  they  are  away  on  their 
holidays  or  sick. 

35611.  How  is  a  man  appointed  warrant  officer  ? — 
He  is  appointed  by  the  board. 

35612.  How  many  have  you  ? — Two. 

35613.  They  take  the  place  of  a  reheving  officer  who  falls 
out  ?— Yes. 

35614.  Is  anything  done  with  regard  to  their  training  Training  of 
after  they  are  appointed  ? — They  are  supposed  to  know  relieving 
the  duties  when  they  are  appointed.    As  a  rule  they  officers." 
are  there  several  years  before  ever  they  are  promoted. 

35615.  Do  they,  for  instance,  attend  lectures  at  the 
Liverpool  University  College  ? — No. 
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35616.  They  do  not  try  to  take  any  diploma  or  any 
certificate  of  knowledge  ?— No. 

35617.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  ?— It 
is  a  business  in  which  I  find  that  common-sense  goes 
before  a  lot  of  theory. 

35618.  You  think  that  is  enough  to  rely  upon  ?— 
I  think  it  is  more  serviceable  to  have  good  sound  common - 
sense. 

35619.  You  do  not  think  a  combination  of  the  two 
would  be  stronger  ?— If  you  had  a  man  filled  with  common - 
sense  and  scientific  knowledge  as  well,  that  would  work 
very  well. 

35620.  How  many  cases  do  you  think  a  relieving 
officer  can  look  after  ?— What  is  your  idea  of  full  work  ?— 
300  to  350  cases. 

35621.  He  could  conduct  the  inquiries  and  keep  a 
general  supervision  over  as  many  as  that  ? — Yes,  I  expect 
them  to  visit  every  case  that  is  on  their  books  once  in 
eight  or  nine  days. 

35622.  That  implies  visiting  forty  cases  a  day  ?— 
Well,  there  is  a  long  time  from  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day 
when  he  gets  his  dinner  and  goes  out.  You  must  under- 
stand that  in  a  place  like  Liverpool  he  has  not  far  to 
walk  about  his  district.  The  streets  are  all .  thickly 
packed.  There  are  streets  where  there  will  be  thirty 
families  on  the  books. 

35623.  He  would  have  a  good  deal  of  book  work  to  do 
as  well  as  visiting  ? — There  is  not  very  much  book- 
work  ;  he  does  not  enter  up  his  cases. 

35624.  Does  he  keep  a  diary  ? — He  has  to  keep  a  diary- 

35625.  An  official  diary  ;  is  that  ever  produced  before 
the  Committee  ? — It  is. 

35626.  Do  you  look  over  it  ?— Yes. 

35627.  I  see  in  one  of  your  answers  you  say  there 
are  a  great  many  model  lodging-houses  and  they  supply 
the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Do  you 
mean  model  lodging-houses  or  common  lodging-houses  ? — 
Model  common  lodging-houses. 

35628.  What  is  a  model  lodging-house  ? — They  are 
called  model  in  Liverpool ;  I  do  not  know  what  they 
call  them  in  other  towns.  They  go  by  the  name  of 
model  lodging-houses  ;  they  will  take  in  as  many  as 
200  men  in  some  of  them. 

35629.  Are  they  run  by  the  corporation  or  by  societies  ? 
—No. 

35630.  By  individuals  ? — There  is  one,  the  David 
Lewis  Hostel,  as  to  which  I  do  not  know  who  is  running 
it ;  it  was  erected  on  an  old  market  that  belonged  to  the 
corporation  by  some  money  left  by  David  Lewis.  I 
do  not  know  who  is  running  that. 

35631.  That  is  a  charitable  institution  at  all  events  ? — 
They  pay  more  for  lodging  there  than  they  do  in  the 
others,  and  there  is  a  better  class  go  to  it. 

35632.  Your  distinction  is  between  a  model  lodging- 
house  and  a  common  lodging-house  ? — They  could  not  be 
commoner  than  some  of  the  model  lodging-houses  are. 

35633.  A  common  lodging-house  owned  by  A.  B.  and 
run  for  a  profit  by  him  ? — AU  the  others  with  the  exception 
of  the  David  Lewis  Hostel  are  run  for  a  profit. 

35634.  They  are  common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes. 

35635.  You  find  these  attract  a  good  many  people  to 
Liverpool  ? — I  do  not  know  about  attract  them ;  they 
come  to  Liverpool  and  that  is  where  they  get  to,  or  the 
Salvation  Army  Barracks.  They  will  sleep  there  a 
night  in  order  to  get  into  our  workhouse  or  some  particular 
workhouse.  Those  I  am  referring  to  will  stop  there  a 
night  to  get  into  our  workhouse. 

35636.  Supposing  a  tramp  comes  into  Liverpool,  he 
would  go  to  the  tramps'  ward  ? — If  they  come  into  Liver- 
pool we  have  no  tramps'  ward,  it  is  up  in  the  West  Derby 
Unioa 


35637.  Would  he  go  to  one  of  these  lodging-houses  ? —    3Ir.  H.  Ball. 

Not  as  a  rule,  that  class  of  people  will  not  part  with  their   

money.  Jan^07. 

35638.  Have  you  shelters  that  take  people  for  nothing  Liverpool, 
at  night  ? — -Yes. 

35639.  Do  you  think  they  attract  them  ? — -They  attract 
them  there  ;  these  I  am  referring  to  are  in  the  Parish 
of  Liverpool,  and  I  know  they  have  some  in  the  West 
Derby  Union,  but  what  the  result  of  their  having  them 
is  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know  these  two  we  have  in  the 
Parish  of  Liverpool  attract  a  great  many  there  ;  they 
sleep  one  night  there  and  come  to  the  relieving  officer  in 
the  morning. 

35640.  Do  people  live  in  these  model  lodging-houses 
altogether  month  by  month,  or  do  they  only  live  there 
temporarily  ? — If  they  take  their  lodgings  by  the  week 
they  save  I  think  4d.  on  the  week's  pay  ;  and  there  are  a 
great  number  that  have  been  there  for  years. 

35641.  And  they  go  out  and  they  are  part  of  the  supply 
of  labour  that  looks  for  work  at  the  docks  and  elsewhere  ? 
—Yes. 

35642.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to 
them,  as  to  how  the  evil  which  you  think  they  cause  could 
be  diminished  ? — No,  they  are  a  class  of  men  that  are  not 
fit  to  go  into  private  lodgings. 

35643.  Single  men  as  a  rule  ? — No,  married  men  who 
have  run  away  from  their  wives  and  will  not  work  ;  a 
drunken  dissolute  lot  who  run  away  from  their  wives. 
We  find  them  there  frequently  when  we  wait  them  to  lock 
them  up  when  the  wives  become  chargeable. 

35644.  That  is  not  a  very  hopeful  class  ? — No,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  do  no  good  with  them. 

35645.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  any  free  distribution  Charitable 
of  food  ? — Do  you  mean  from  the  parish  ?  food  distri- 
bution and  its 

35646.  I  mean  from  philanthropic  people  ? — There  is  a  offecta. 
lot  of  that. 

35647.  In  the  winter  time  ? — Yes,  and  also  fuel. 

35648.  What  is  your  view  of  that  ;  do  you  think  it 
.does  good,  or  does  it  attract  these  people  ? — That  does  a 

lot  of  good. 

35649.  You  think  it  does  good  ?— A  lot  of  good.  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  the  people  deserve  to  get  it. 

35650.  How  is  it  given  ? — There  again  the  clergy  will 
step  in  and  give  a  recommendation  of  the  names  of  the 
people  who  are  suitable  for  it. 

35651.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  rather  a  free  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  any  casuals  or  anybody  that  might  turn  up  7 
— No,  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind  in  Liverpool. 

35652.  Do  the  guardians  get  any  return  of  deaths  from  Infrequency 
starvation  or  want  of  food  ? — I  have  not  known  of  them.     ot  deaths 

from  starva- 

35653.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  tion  in  Liver- 
those  in  Liverpool  ? — Only  what  I  see  in  the  papers  ;  pool. 

they  are  very  rare,  very  rare  indeed.  I  may  say  that  if  a 
person  died  of  starvation  in  a  place  like  Liverpool  it 
would  be  a  case  that  was  too  proud  to  go  and  ask  for  food  ; 
it  would  be  found  dead  in  some  quiet  place,  because  nobody 
need  die  of  starvation  in  Liverpool. 

35654.  They  are  cases  that  have  not  applied  to  the  Poo'^ 
Law  ? — Nor  yet  the  Charity  Organisation. 

35655.  I  understand  there  are  very  few  ! — Very  few 
indeed. 

35656.  Is  the  number  of  your  orders  for  medical  relief  Increase  of 
increasing  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  it  has  increased  greatly.     medical  relief 

in  Liverpool 

35657.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — It  started  and  its 
when  the  alteration  was  made.  It  used  to  be  considered  causes, 
relief,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  stopped  and  we  had  not  to 
book  that  and  interfere  with  the  vote  they  rushed  up. 
They  will  pass  two  dispensaries  where  they  could  be 
attended  to  for  Id.  to  come  up  and  get  a  note  for  the 
parish  doctor. 
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Mr.  H.  Ball.      35658.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  they  should  do 

  that  ? — No  I  cannot,  because  the  dispensaries  are  there 

14  Jan.  1907.  with  very  clever  doctors  in  them — very  clever  doctors. 

Liverpool.  35659.  Is  it  the  possibility  of  getting  medical  extras  ? — • 

No,  it  is  so  seldom  that  the  doctors  recommend  any  extras 
in  Liverpool  that  it  cannot  be  for  what  they  receive  ; 
it  is  only  the  medicine.  The  only  thing  I  can  attribute  it 
to  is  that  the  woman  comes  up  for  it  for  the  children  :  the 
man  is  out  doing  a  bit  of  work  or  looking  for  work,  and  the 
woman  comes  up  because  the  child  is  ill  and  gets  a  note 
for  the  doctor  to  attend.  They  save  Id.  If  there  were 
two  children  it  would  be  2d.,  first  of  all  for  the  note  to  the 
dispensary,  Id.  for  each,  and  then  for  each  article  that  the 
doctor  orders  they  have  to  pay  Id.  ;  if  there  were  pills 
it  would  be  Id.  ;  if  a  bottle  Id.,  and  a  powder  Id. 

35660.  They  save  all  that  ?— Yes. 

35661.  What  inquiry  is  made  into  the  medical  relief  in 
Liverpool  ? — You  mean  before  they  grant  it  ? 

35662.  I  am  speaking  of  the  inquiry  by  the  relieving 
ofi&cers.  What  inquiries  do  they  make  ? — They  make 
inquiries  to  see  whether  the  head  of  the  family  is  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  a  doctor. 

35663.  How  soon  would  they  make  that  inquiry  ? — 
On  the  same  day  as  the  application. 

35C64.  Would  they  visit  again  ? — Not  afterwards 
because  by  the  time  they  would  have  been  round  there  the 
doctor  would  have  been  and  seen  the  patient ;  if  he  found 
the  head  of  the  family  was  in  a  position  to  pay  for  a 
doctor  he  would  cancel  that  order. 

35665.  What  would  your  view  te  as  to  the  supervision 
of  medical  relief?  Do  you  think  it  should  be  supervised 
with  as  much  strictness  as  ordinary  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not 
because  those  persons  might  be  able  to  keep  their  family, 
but  could  not  pay  for  a  docteJ. 

35666.  You  draw  a  distinction  ? — I  do. 

Medical  35667.  Do  you  find  that  medical  reUef  is  often  the  first 

relief  as  the    step  to  pauperism  ? — It  has  been  frequently  the  case,  but 
first  step  to      i  have  not  seen  much  of  it  lately.     People  are  in  the 
pauperism.     habit  of  getting  a  note  for  the  doctor  with  a  view  of  getting 
a  certificate ;  it  is  a  verji-,  very  rare  occurrence  indeed  for  a 
medical  officer  to  give  a  note  that  a  person  is  able  to  work. 

Method  of  ad-     35668.  You  have  a  number  of  branch  institutions  in ' 
mission  to    .  Liverpool  in  addition  to  Brownlow  HiU  ? — Yes. 
branch  ,    .    .  >      ,  rr^i 

workhouses.       35669.  How  are  the  admissions  regulated  ? — Through 
Brownlow  Hill,  every  one. 

35870.  They  distribute  them  ? — Yes. 

35671.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think  you  stated  that  the 
majority  of  your  cases  are  drawn  from  what  we  call  the 
unskilled  labouring  classes  ? — Yes,  the  vast  majority. 

35672.  That  would  be  a  class  of  men  engaged  in  work 
where  the  employer  would  look  rather  more  to  muscular 
strength  than  brains  ? — It  is  muscular  strength  they  look 
to  rather  than  brains. 

ESeot  of  35673.  Do  you  not  think  with  reference  to  Paragraph  8 

Woikmen's  of  your  statement  as  to  employers  giving  preference  to 
Compensation  young  men,  that  is  most  likely  to  have  arisen  on  that 
Act  on  em-  account  ? — No  ;  since  that  Act  came  into  force,  as  soon  as 
these  men  show  age,  and  their  hair  is  grey,  they  find  the 
difference  ;  I  have  known  them  to  dye  their  hair  when 
they  went  to  the  docks  looking  for  work  if  they  were  any- 
where near  grey ;  fine  able-bodied  men  that  I  have  felt 
confident  if  they  could  get  work,  would  give  a  fair  honest 
day's  work. 
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35674.  But  the  selection  of  the  young  men  was  the  Liverpool, 
prevailing  practice  long  before  the  Act  was  passed  ? — 

That  might  be  ;  then  if  I  were  a  foreman  putting  them  on 
I  should  say:  "Here  are  these  men,  who  have  been 
working  under  me  for  years,  I  will  not  turn  them  away  as 
long  as  they  do  the.'r  work,"  but  now  I  should  have  to  con- 
sider my  employer's  liability,  and  where  there  was  any 
doubt  about  a.nyone  getting  aged  I  would  turn  them  off. 

35675.  I  think  you  have  this  morning  deplored  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  fact  that  there  is  not  work  for  these 
men  to  do  at  the  docks,  that  so  many  are  turned  away  day 
by  day  ? — There  is  no  work. 

35676.  How  would  the  question  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  or  unions  supply  a  greater  volume  of  labour 
there  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

35677.  There  would  still  be  the  number  turned  away  ? —  t-,  c 
There  are  too  many  in  the  town  ;  if  every  place  was  in  full  unskilled 
swing  they  could  not  employ  all  the  labour  there  is  in  labour  in 
Liverpool.  Liverpool. 

35678.  So  it  is  not  the  trade  unions  or  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  ? — No,  the  labour  is  not  there  for  them. 

•  35679.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  since  Effect  of  Mr. 
1900  the  out-relief  has  increased  in  amount  ? — It  was  Chaplin's 
about  then.  Circular  of 

1930  as  to 

35680.  That  was  the  time  Mr.  Chaplin's  circular  was  aged  and 
issued  ? — I  would  not  be  sure  of  the  date  ;  you  no  doubt  deserving 
know  what  I  am  referring  to.  poor. 

35681.  The  result  was  an  increased  number  of  appHca- 
tions  ? — Yes,  after  it  got  known  about  that  they  got  more 
relief. 

35682.  Was  it  supposed  that  the  guardians  would  give 
relief  more  freely,  not  only  in  amount,  but  to  persons  to 
whom  they  previously  would  not  give  outdoor  rehef  ? — 
It  was  practically  understood  so  by  the  board,  that  they 
were  to  be  more  easy  with  the  people. 

35683.  Therefore  they  were  not  merely  confining  them- 
selves to  giving  more  adequate  out-rehef,  but  extending 
the  class  to  those  to  whom  they  would  not  give  outdoor 
relief  before  ? — I  take  it  so,  both  ? 

35684.  Has  that  been  continued  ? — It  is  not  done  so 
much  now  as  it  was,  not  to  a  great  extent. 

35685.  Has  the  amount  been  increased  since  that  time  ? 
— Yes,  individually. 

35686.  It  is  larger  than  it  was  before  ? — Yes. 

35687.  Does  that  make  any  substantial  difference  ? — 
It  has  done  ;  but  the  committees  now  as  a  rule  are  working 
differently  ;  they  are  not  starting  anj^,  unless  there  is  some 
exceptional  reason  for  it,  at  more  than  half-a-crown.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  aged ;  they  start  them  at  half-a- 
crown,  and  then  have  them  under  observation. 

35688.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  average  attendance  at  Attendance 
your  rehef  committees  ? — The  average  would  be  about  and  speed  of 
five.  work  at 

relief  com- 

35689.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  How  many  cases  do  you  get  niittees. 
through  in  an  hour  on  an  average,  do  you  think  ? — About 
sixty. 

35690.  That  is  renewals  and  new  cases  ? — Yes. 

35691.  And  medical  orders  ? — The  medical  orders  do  Orders  for 
not  appear  before  the  committee,  only  for  confirmation  in  medical  relief 

confirmed  in 
bulk. 


Miss  J.  S.  Thoebxjbn,  called ;  and  Examined. 

Miss  J.  S.       35692.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Select     as  your  examination-in-chief  ?— Certainly.    {The  Witness 
Thorburn.     Vestry  of  Liverpool  ? — I  am.  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

14  Jan.  1907.     ggggg^  You  have  prepared  so  full  and  clear  a  state-        1.  In  1894  three  women,  of  whom  1  was  one,  were  elected  Lady 

ment  that  I  shall  only  have  to  supplement  it  by  very     to  the  Select  Vestry  of  Liverpool  for  the  first  time.    Poor  guardians  m 
few  questions  if  you  will  hand  it  in  so  that  we  can  treat  it     Law  work  proved  so  interesting,  and  the  opportunities  ^jJ^^'^P""  j^''''^ 
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of  being  of  use  so  many,  that  I,  to  a  great  extent,  gave  up 
my  charitable  and  political  work,  and  gave  all  my  time 
ta  our  workhouse  and  its  many  branches. 

2.  The  good-will  and  patience  shown  by  several  of  our 
head  officials  in  teaching  me  how  our  various  institutions 
were  managed,  and  explaining  many  details  of  the  Poor 
Law  as  it  concerned  us,  helped  me  greatly ;  and  my 
having  good  health  and  living  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
workhouse  made  my  work  easier. 

Ladies^  Committee. 

3.  We  have  m  Ladies'  Committee,  but  the  filling  of  the 
subordinate  posts  among  the  women  officers  is  almost 
always  referred  to  "  the  ladies,"  and  we  do  a  good  deal  of 
the  preliminary  work  of  the  Selection  Committees  for  the 
higher  posts,  besides  sharing  in  the  final  vote. 

4.  Many  matters  of  detail  are  referred  to  "  the  chair- 
man, vice-chairman  and  ladies." 

5.  All  cases  of  young  women  or  girls  requiring  help  are 
referred  to  "  one  of  the  ladies." 

6.  We  are  authorised  to  visit  all  institutions  containing 
women  or  children  whenever  wo  think  fit,  and  to  report 
directly  to  the  various  committees  or  quietly  to  the 
chairman  or  governor  as  we  think  best.  (We  go  every- 
where, except  to  Maghull,  by  tram  and  at  our  own  expense. ) 

7.  We  keep  an  eye  on  the  sawing  rooms  and  laundries, 
and  visit  more  particularly  those  parts  of  the  hospitals 
and  workhouse  which  the  gentlemen  very  rarely  visit. 

8.  All  matters  connected  with  the  nurses'  homes  are  dis- 
cussed with  us,  and  proposed  changes  in  the  working 
of  the  hospital  which  can  be  understood  by  persons 
without  medical  training  are  explained  to  one  or  two  of 
us  beforehand. 

9.  One  of  us  talks  over  difficulties  and  changes  on  the 
women's  side  of  the  workhouses  with  the  matrons  in  a 
similar  way.  This,  however,  is  the  result  of  friendly  co- 
operation with  the  lady  superintendent  and  matrons 
and  has  never  been  exactly  authorised  by  the  committees. 

10.  N.B. — Before  women  v/ere  elected  to  the  vestry, 
twenty  ladies,  ten  Protestants  and  ten  Catholic,  were 
appointed  by  it  as  "  lady  visitors,"  but  several  of  them 
had  ceased  to  visit. 

11.  We  have  been  careful  never  to  interfere  with  the 
excellent  work  carried  on  by  several  of  the  remaining 
ladies,  but  just  to  try  to  help  any  lady  when  asked  by  her 
to  do  so.  We  have  never  had  the  slightest  friction  either 
among  ourselves  or  with  any  of  the  lady  visitors. 

Curative.  Work. 

12.  The  lock  wards  are  visited  by  two  lady  visitors, 
one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic.  Each  lady  hold  a  class 
for  the  women  of  her  own  faith,  and  does  her  best  to 
influence  them  and  to  induce  them  to  go  into  the  institu- 
tion for  which  they  are  best  fitted  when  they  leave  the 
hospital. 

13.  The  nurses  help  these  two  ladies  so  far  as  their 
official  position  permits,  and  many  girls  have  been  saved 
and  are  now  earning  honourable  livelihoods. 

14.  I  wish  the  law  would  authorise  us  to  read  and  if 
necessary  to  ask  the  governor  to  withhold  letters  ad- 
dressed to  inmates  of  these  wards.  When  good  women 
are  trying  to  save  a  girl  it  is  discouraging  for  the  law  ta 
oblige  our  nurse  to  hand  her  letters  which  we  strongly 
suspect  to  come  from  some  vile  woman  who  is  trying  to 
get  her  back  to  a  bad  life. 

15.  The  maternity  wards  are  visited  by  laddies  repre' 
senting  homes.  Every  unmarried  woman  who  enters  such 
a  ward  for  the  first  time  is  given  the  chance  of  going  to  a 
home  with  her  baby. 


J>adies' 


16.  Those  who  consent  to  go,  are  cared  for  and  trained, 
'  urative  work  and  when  a  time  of  probation  is  over  are  placed  in  situa- 
.iiTioni  fallen  tions,  and  helped  to  provide  for  the  baby,  for  which  a  safe 

workhouse. 

17.  The  vestry  gives  a  grant  after  the  mother  has  been 
three  months  in  the  home. 


18.  The  Catholic  Home  is  now  full  and  there  may  be  &  Miss  J.  S. 
difficulty  as  to  Catholic  girls  soon.  Thorburn. 

19.  All  hopeful  cases  among  the  blind,  the  deaf  and     J*'^  1907. 
dumb,  the  slightly  epileptic,  and  the  semi-imbecile  are  sent     Hygr  "ool 
to  special  institutions  at  the  cost  of  the  vestry.  ^ 

20.  When  girls  first  come  into  the  workhouse  every 
effort  is  made  to  get  them  out  of  it  and  into  situations  as 
soon  as  pojsible,  and  a  girl  gets  more  than  one  chance 
before  we  g've  up  trying  to  help  her. 

21.  Women  who  behave  well  in  the  place  are  helped  out 
after  a  time,  if  suitable  for  service,  and  are  often  allowad 
to  leave  their  children  in  our  schools  and  to  pay  a  nominal 
amount  for  them. 

22.  Any  nurse  who  finds  that  one  of  her  well-behaved 
patients  is  nearly  well,  and  needs  help  in  order  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  the  world,  sends  a  message  to  a  woman 
guardian  who  inquires  into  the  circumstances  and  does 
her  best  to  help. 

23.  Both  the  men  guardians  and  the  officials  encourage 
us  in  all  attempts  to  help  individuals  in  this  way. 

Power  of  Detention. 

24.  Till  our  barrack  schools  were  closed,  the  weak-  j)Qtgjition  of 
minded  girls  brought  up  in  them  were  detained  till  the  feeble- 
age  of  twenty-one  or  older,  and  some  very  weak-minded  minded  girls 
girls  are  now  detained  in  our  "  Dingle  "  Home.  ■  in  workhouse ' 

and  need  of 

25.  In  some  "  special  cases  "  weak-minded  girls  have  legal  powers, 
been  detained  in  our  workhouse  by  our  late  matron,  who 

was  exceedingly  good  in  taking  responsibility,  in  order  to 
protect  such  girls. 

26.  All  this  has  been  done  by  both  officials  and  guar- 
dians straining  their  powers  and  taking  some  little  risk  in 
order  to  protect  some  helpless  girls. 

27.  If  the  law  would  give  guardians  power  to  detain 
weak-minded  girls  it  would  undoubtedly  enable  us  to 
save  a  larger  number  of  such  girls,  and  would  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  reduce  the  number  of  the  "  unfit  "  in  the 
next  generation. 

28.  If  the  law  would  enable  guardians  to  detain  in  Need  of 
hospital  children  with  certain  forms  of  eye  disease,  for  a  power  to  de- 

'strictly  limited  length  of  time,  it  would  save  the  eyes  of  ^''^''^  childre* 
some  children.    Their  parents  take  them  out  when  their  suffering 
eyes  are  half-cured  and  bring  them  back  in  a  few  days  or  o'°i™iialmia 
weeks  with  their  eyes  much  worse.    This  goes  on  till  the  " 
eyes  get  too  bad  for  cure  to  be  possible.    As  it  is  only  the 
eyes  and  not  the  life  of  the  children  that  is  endangered 
our  doctors  do  not  believe  themselves  to  have  a  right  to 
detain  such  children. 

Effect  of  Workhouse  Life  on  Inmates. 

■-9.  In  our  workhouse  I  have  known  two  or  three  of  the  Effect  of 
best,  bravest,  and  most  truly  Christian  women  that  any  workliouse 
country  could  produce,  but  apart  from  these  very  ex-  ^}^'^ 
ceptional  women  there  is  a  class  of  elderly  or  old  women 
v/ho  seem  to  me  to  compare  fairly  with  average  women  of 
their  class  outside. 

30.  These  women  have  generally  drifted  into  the  work- 
house, in  the  first  instance,  through  illness  or  some  acci- 
dental circumstance. 

31.  Having  no  friends  with  whom  to  find  a  home  Attractions  of 
outside,  and  being  below  the  average  in  bodily  strength,  workhouse  to 
else  lacking  in  initiative,  they  have  found  the  warmth,  ^^'^''^''^y 
regular  food,  and  leisureliness  of  workhouse  hfe,  with  its  , 
entire  absence  of  anxiety  or  anything  like  "  driving," 

more  to  their  minds  than  the  struggle  and  freedom  of  a 
world  in  which  the  weak  go  to  the  wall. 

32.  They  have  settled  down,  made  their  homes  in  the 
workhouse,  and  found  all  their  interests  in  its  hfe. 

33.  These  women  are  noticed,  are  given  special  duties 
under  officers,  and  so  get  little  privileges,  and  a  small  share 
of  the  authority  over  others,  which  seems  particularly 
dear  to  the  workhouse  mind. 

34.  They  are  of  much  value  in  the  working  of  the  place, 
and  are  treated  with  consideration  by  the  officers. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  J.  S.       35.  These  women  rarely  "  peach  "  on  a  sister  inmate 

Thorburn.    unless  they  have  had  a  quarrel  with  her,  but,  short  of  this, 

  they  range  themselves  with  guardians  and  officers  and  try 

14  Jan.  1907.  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  institution,  of  which  they 

^  .         T      seem  to  be  really  proud. 
Liverpool. 

36.  They  are  apt  to  be  jealous  and  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  they  pride  themselves  on  their  superiority  to 
the  rest  of  the  women  in  a  somewhat  pharisaical  manner, 
but  I  don't  think  the  life  has  done  them  harm. 

A  ath   of  "^^^^^       many  very  old  women  both  in  house  and 

aged  wjmen  liospital  who  are  simply  waiting  for  the  end.  Their  chief 
in  workhouse  desires  are  warmth  and  hot  tea,  and  their  chief  dislike 
and  its  causes,  being  bathed.  They  doze  a  good  deal  and  sit  or  lie  hour 
after  hour,  and  year  after  year,  doing  nothing,  and  seem  to 
me  more  like  human  vegetables  than  human  beings.  I 
think  that  the  leisureUness  of  workhouse  hfe  must  have 
produced  in  them  this  astonishing  power  of  contentedly 
doing  nothing. 

Effect  of  38.  The  general  body  of  the  able-bodied  women  consist 

workhouse  on  of  a  few  women  who  were  simply  unlucky  in  life,  or  weak 
of  character  when  they  first  entered  the  workhouse,  and 
who  have  undoubtedly  degenerated  from  association  with 
the  very  bad  women  and  the  general  influence  of  the  life. 


able-bodied 
women. 


Women  "  ins- 
and-outs." 


39.  Then  there  are  the  respectable  ins  and  outs  who 
really  work  at  bag  making  or  mending,  at  the  cotton,  at 
chip  selling,  or  at  hawking  when  there  is  work  to  be  got, 
and  who  turn  into  the  workhouse  regularly  and  cheerfully 
whenever  it  fails.  These  women  are  rough  and  noisy,  and 
they  are  so  ignorant  of  domestic  work  or  sewing  that  they 
are  of  little  use  in  the  work  of  the  place.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  Irish.  When  they  quarrel  their 
language  is  more  than  strong,  but  I  doubt  whether  they 
really  understand  or  mean  what  they  say.  Many  of  these 
are  fond  of  their  children  and  kindly  to  others. 

40.  Then  there  are  the  ins  and  outs  who  simply  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  drink ;  they  go  out  whenever  they 
think  they  can  earn,  beg,  or  get  from  friends  a  few  coppers 
for  drink,  and  come  back  when  they  can't  get  any  more 
drink. 

Vicious  41.  Then  there  are  the  very  bad  and  vile  women.  These 

women  in  the  cannot  be  described,  and  the  real  hardship  of  workhouse 
workhouse      life  Ues  in  moderately  decent  women  having  to  live  and 
continually  associate  with  these  wretches. 


and  their 
effect  on 
other  in- 
mates. 


42.  Many  seem  to  be  morally  insane,  and  of  these  some 
eventually  become  so  insane  as  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum  ; 
others  are  known  to  be  bad  in  the  third  generation,  and 
seem  to  have  been  born  so. 

43.  These  are  the  curses  of  the  place,  and  they  have 
the  whip  hand  of  us,  as  they  have  a  legal  right  to  come  in 
and  go  out  as  they  like,  and  beyond  sending  one  to  the 
police  court  at  times  (which  some  don't  mind)  there  is 
nothing  that  we  now  do  to  punish  them. 

44.  The  oldest  officers  tell  me  that  these  women  are 
nothing  like  as  bad  to  manage  as  their  predecessors  were 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Pulling  down  walls,  and  so 
turning  small  wards  and  yards  into  large  ones,  and  in- 
creasing the  staff  of  nurses  and  officers,  has  so  reduced 
their  power  for  evil  that  they  are  now  only  "horrors" 
and  not  "  horrors  and  terrors  "  as  they  used  to  be. 

45.  As  they  are  kept  sober  and  clean  in  the  workhouse, 
and  as  many  kinds  of  wickedness  are  impossible  within  its 
walls,  workhouse  life  must  do  these  women  some  good  in 
a  way. 

Laziness  and  46.  The  commonest  faults  of  able-bodied  workhouse 
dishonesty  of  -^^romen  as  a  body  are  laziness  and  dishonesty.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  workhouse  woman  hurry.  Every  move- 
ment is  taken  in  a  leisurely  way.  Our  best  workers  do 
not  do  in  a  day  more  than  half  of  what  a  good  char- 
woman outside  would  do.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
getting  young  women  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  to  stop 
in  the  situations  found  for  them.  They  cannot  understand 
why  the  mistress  objects  to  their  dawdling  through  their 
work  as  they  have  always  been  used  to  do  inside. 

47.  I  fear  that  nearly  all  our  able-bodied  women  steal 
when  they  get  the  chance.  They  steal  the  milk  and  eggs 
from  the  hospital ;  they  steal  the  coppers,  biscuits,  sugar, 
and  sweets  given  to  the  sick  by  their  friends  ;  they  steal 


able-bodied 
women  in 
workhouse. 


the  nurses'  clothes — even  big  things  like  coats,  blouses,  and  Liverpool, 
boots — -they  steal  the  little  things  that  I  bring  in  as 
presents ;  they  steal  the  toys  given  to  the  children ;  they 
steal  everything.    In  some  cases  they  evidently  steal 
in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  stolen  thing 
away,  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  love  of  ac- 
cumulating, as  when  they  find  a  "  hidey-hole  "  and  collect 
in  it  pieces  of  coal,  soap,  brick  for  brick-dust,  etc.,  etc. 
This  generally  recognised   and  almost  universal  dis-  Cause  of  dis- 
honesty  seems  to  me  to  be  in  great  part  the  result  of  the  honesty  of 
women  having  no  private  property  of  their  own  when  in  ahle-bodied 
the  workhouse,  and  is  to  my  mind  the  worst  result  of  i'^ 
workhouse  life. 


workhouse. 


48.  The  views  which  workhouse  habitues  express  from  Attitude  of 
time  to  time  are  interesting  as  showing  their  point  of  workhouse 
view.  One  woman  said  to  the  portress  in  my  hearing,  Jtahitu6s  to 
"  I  lives  here  :  you  are  only  a  paid  person."    Another  tl^^'^ 

said  to  a  policeman,  "  You're  a  beggar  come  over  from      {.j^g  rates. 

Ireland  to  live  out  of  the  rates,  that's  .what  you  are." 

Another  said  to  a  gentleman  holding  an  important  post, 

"  You're  only  a  servant ;  I  want  to  see  your  masters." 

A  man  told  a  group  of  our  nurses,  "  If  it  wasn't  for  the 

likes  of  us  the  likes  of  you  wouldn't  be  here." 

A  woman  said  to  me  quite  politely,  "  I've  had  four 
children  bom  in  here  and  four  buried  by  the  parish  ; 
the  guardians  ought  to  do  something  for  me,  miss."  She 
spoke  as  a  good  customer  to  whom  we  were  under  an 
obligation. 

49.  It  is  the  decent  people  who  come  in  through  mis- 
fortune who  are  friendly  and  grateful  and  to  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  help. 


50.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  is  an  actual  fact,  that 
respectable  young  married  women,  who  enter  our  "  class  " 
and  maternity  wards,  not  infrequently  declare  themselves 
unmarried,  so  that  their  husbands  shall  not  run  any  risk 
of  being  asked  to  pay  on  their  account. 

51.  We  as  a  "  port  parish"  get  a  certain  number  of 
foreigners  who  are  sent  into  our  workhouse  or  its  hospital 
as  soon  as  they  reach  Liverpool. 

52.  The  number  of  these  is  not  at  any  one  time  large 
as  compared  with  the  total  number  our  inmates,  but  as 
almost  every  foreigner  has  to  be  treated  more  or  less  as  a 
"  special  case  "  the  trouble  and  difficulty  caused  by  them 
is  often  serious. 

53.  These  foreigners  are  : — 

1st.  Emigrants  passing  through  Liverpool ;  (a)  One 
or  two  members  of  a  family  get  ill ;  then  they  come  to 
us  and  stay  with  us  till  they  are  all  well  and  able  to 
go  on.  One  family  of  six  were  in  our  hospital  for 
over  a  year.  (6)  The  "  imdesirable "  members  of 
famihes :  these  get  as  far  as  Liverpool  with  their 
relations.  Then  the  ship's  doctor,  who  knows  they 
won't  be  let  pass  into  the  United  States  of  America, 
refused  to  "  pass  "  them.  They  are  promptly  sent 
up  to  our  workhouse  and  stay  with  us  till  they  die, 
while  the  rest  of  their  famihes  go  on. 

2nd.  Foreigners  rejected  by  the  United  States  of 
America  as  "undesirable";  they  are  brought  back 
to  Liverpool  by  the  ships,  being  sent  up  to  us  at  once. 

3rd.  Foreigners  who  have  never  been  in  Liverpool 
at  all,  but  who  are  sent  to  us  by  sea  from  ports  all 
over  the  world,  as  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them  in  a  humane  manner. 

54.  We  get  at  times  Russians,  Poles,  Finns,  Scandi- 
navians, Germans,  Spaniards,  U.S.  Americans,  South 
Americans,  Arabs,  people  from  the  Holy  Land,  Jews, 
and  negroes  of  whose  legal  nationaUty  we  are  not  certain. 
Very  rarely  we  get  an  ItaUan ;  never  a  Frenchman. 

55.  The  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  generally 
decent  people,  who  try  to  fall  into  our  ways  and  are 
anxious  to  learn  Enghsh,  but  the  difficulty  with  some 
Poles,  Armenians  and  Arabs  is  at  times  serious. 

56.  The  poor  creatures  find  themselves,  as  they  think, 
imprisoned  by  people  with  whom  they  can't  speak, 
and  whose  food,  habits,  and  clothes  are  all  strange  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  seem  so  nearly  mad  that  the  officers  are 
half  afraid  of  them.  One  or  two  cases  of  this  kind  will 
upset  a  whole  division. 
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husbands 
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Liverpool. 


Need  for 
more  inter- 
communica- 
tion between 
Poor  Law 
officers  as  to 
particulars  of 
pauper  cases. 


'  57.  The  real  lunatics  sent  up  by  the  ships  go  on  to  the 
asylums  after  a  few  days, and  as  their  names  do  not  appear 
on  our  lunatic  lists  more  than  once,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  they  are. 

Defects. 

58.  The  only  serious  defect  I  see  in  our  own  system  is 
the  way  in  which  the  different  departments  keep  their 
knowledge  of  the  individual  inmates  in  information-tight 
departments.  Any  guardian  can,  by  appljdng  to  from 
two  to  five  different  officers,  collect  a  large  and  reliable 
amount  of  information  about  any  particular  case,  and  thh 
is  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  officers  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  right  to  do  this,  and  the  result  is  that  the  head 
master  at  our  cottage  homes  often  knows  nothing  of  the 
antecedents  or  circumstances  of  the  children  under  hia 
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59.  The  friendless  decent  woman  passing  into  the  work- 
house through  our  hospital  will  be  known  to  be  decent  by 
the  outside  officer  and  the  nurse,  but  the  workhouse 
officer  over  her  won't  know  everything  about  her  at  first, 
and  will  have  to  find  out  about  her  gradually. 

60.  The  outside  officers  may  be  spending  much  time 
and  trouble  in  testing  the  story  told  by  some  woman 
who  is  systematically  deceiving  them,  while  the  officer 
or  nurse  who  is  over  the  woman  inside  may  have  heard 
from  her,  when  off  her  guard,  facts  which  would  put  them 
on  the  right  track  at  once. 

Classes  Obtaining  Out-Door  Belief. 

The  condition     ^l-  -^^^  destitute  persons  of  fairly  good  character  who 
upon  which    are  believed  to  be  unable  to  support  themselves  owing  to 
age  or  infirmity  get  out-door  relief  subject  to  certain 
conditions. 


out-relief  is 
granted  in 
Liverpool. 


Out-relief 
supple- 
mented by 
wages  or 
charity. 


1st.  They  must  lead  moral  and  fairly  sober  lives. 

2nd.  They  must  keep  themselves  not  too  dirty,  and 
must  live  under  conditions  not  grossly  objectionable 
as  to  over-crowding. 

3rd.  Children  must  be  kept  regularly  to  school. 

4th.  They  must  not  deceive  the  officers  as  to  serious 
matters. 

62.  We  try  to  begin  to  give  relief  before  the  people  have 
begun  to  pawn  their  things. 

63.  Some  of  our  out-relief  people  come  into  our  hospital 
for  a  few  weeks  when  ill,  or  into  the  workhouse  for  warmth 
during  the  vnnter,  and  get  their  out-relief  again  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  they  go  out. 

64.  When  applicants  are  offered  "  the  house  "  it  is 
either  because  we  feel  sure  that  they  are  not  in  real  need, 
and  are  only  "  trying  it  on,"  or  else  because  one  of  our 
four  conditions  has  been  broken.  We  are  not  very  strict. 
We  rarely  give  out-relief  to  recently  deserted  wives  and 
widows  with  only  one  child  depending,  but  we  sometime^) 
keep  the  child  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  mother.  In  cases 
of  consumption  we  give  extra  relief  on  the  condition  that 
the  consumptive  person  sleeps  in  a  separate  room. 

65.  During  the  four  coldest  weeks  in  the  year  we  give 
each  "  case  "  Is.  a  week  extra  for  coals. 

Ont-Relief  and  Charity. 

66.  Very  few  persons  on  out-relief  really  live  on  their 
parish  money.  The  young  widows  with  children  are  of 
course  expected  to  work  as  soon  as  the  youngest  child  can 
go  to  school.  Many  of  our  old  ladies  stiU  earn  from  Is.  to 
48.  a  week.  Some  still  do  two  or  three  days  charing  in 
the  week  for  neighbours  or  old  employers.  Some  break 
up  and  sell  chips,  some  do  a  little  hawking,  many  do  a 
httle  needlework.  A  few  do  casual  and  inferior  sick 
nursing.  Two  act  as  canvassers.  Two  or  three  keep 
lodgers.  Many  help  relatives  with  their  children  and  get 
a  room  rent-free  and  some  food  in  return. 

67.  Nearly  all  persons  on  out-relief  receive  charity  as 
well,  as  indeed  some  of  our  charities  practically  refuse  to 
help  people  unless  we  give  them  parish  money  first.  The 
idea  is  that  the  parish  keeps  the  people  from  destitution, 
and  the  charities  then  come  in  and  make  their  lives 
comfortable  in  a  small  way. 

429  IV. 
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68.  The  Seaman's  Charity  (for  widows  of  seamen  with 
young  families),  the  Caledonian,  the  Foreigners'  Aid,  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  The  Moljmeux,  the  Needle-women's, 
the  "  poor  funds  "  connected  with  most  of  our  churches 
and  chapels,  and  the  almshouses  all  help  numbers  of  people 
on  our  lists. 

69.  The  history  of  these  almshouses  is  complicated, 
but  out  of  the  eighty  to  eighty-six  old  ladies  inhabiting 
them,  forty-six  now  receive  out-relief  from  us  and  seven- 
teen of  the  remainder  get  3s.  6d.  a  week  as  Warwick 
pensions.  As  this  particular  charity  is  managed  by  Mr. 
Hagger  and  seven  trustees  chosen  by  us,  no  one  gets  it  and 
the  parish  money  at  the  same  time.  The  forty-six  in  the 
other  almshouses  generally  get  6d.  a  week  less  than  they 
would  get  if  they  had  to  pay  rent.  With  the  managers 
of  the  other  charities  we  have  a  sort  of  understanding 
that  they  tell  our  officers  what  they  give  in  each  case, 
and  that  we  do  not  refuse  or  reduce  our  out-relief  on 
account  of  what  they  give. 

70.  Eight  or  ten  old  ladies  are  in  private  "  Homes,"  Out-reUef  , 
each  gets  her  weekly  2s.  6d.  and  hands  it  over  to  the  aupple- 

"  Homes."  mented  by 

charity. 

71.  Besides  these  well-known  charities  there  is  an 
unknown,  irregular,  but  very  large  amount  of  private 
charity  given  to  many  of  the  people  on  out  lists.  When  I 
get  on  confidential  terms  with  one  of  our  old  ladies,  I 
almost  always  find  that  Mrs.  A.  allows  Is.  or  6d.  a  week  ; 
that  Mrs.  B.  gives  scraps,  or  tea,  or  dripping ;  that  Mrs. 
D.  allows  her  to  call  for  old  boxes  for  firewood ;  coals  are 
given  once  or  twice  in  winter ;  that  an  old  employer  or 
absent  relative  "  remembers  "  now  and  then.  In  many 
cases  the  church,  chapel,  priest,  or  mother's  meeting  lady 
gives  something. 

72.  Except  in  the  case  of  mourning  out  of  club  money, 
and  a  very  rare  pair  of  boots,  none  of  our  out-relief  women 
seem  ever  to  buy  clothes.  These  are  always  given  by 
some  one. 

73.  I  think  many  of  our  out-relief  people  look  on  Guardians 
tricking  the  guardians  just  as  many  ladies  look  on  tricking  deceived  by 
the  custom  house  officers.    They  dislike  being  found  out,  applicants  for 
but  do  not  look  on  their  conduct  as  in  any  sense  dishonest  out-relief. 

or  disgraceful. 

74.  The  large  majority  are  in  burial  clubs.  Paupers  in 

burial  clubs. 

75.  I  live  in  and  am  elected  for  the  district  for  which  I  ^jij^g  p^^g  ^^^^ 
help  to  give  out-relief.    This  is  generally  held  to  be  ob-  cons  of 
jectionable,  but  I  find  it  a  great  saving  of  time  in  visiting  guardians  ad- 
special  cases,  in  getting  information  from   people  who  ministering 
might  not  give  it  to  a  man  officer,  and  in  sometimes  getting  relief  to  their 
a  little  private  help.    It  is  also  convenient  at  times  to  constituents, 
charitable  ladies,  who  prefer  speaking  to  me  to  going  to  the 

relief  officer.  As  I  am  much  the  strictest  member  of  my 
relief  committee,  it  is  good  for  the  ratepayers,  and  even  if 
two  or  three  people  vote  against  me  at  elections,  because 
I  have  refused  to  help  them  or  their  relations  to  get  out- 
relief,  the  advantages  out- weigh  the  objections. 

35694.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  special  attention  Need  of 

to  curative  work,  and  I  understand  you  find  that  curative  ^^^^^  feeble 
work  is  very  much  marred  by  a  lack  of  power  of  detention  ?  j^jmjgfj 
— I  think  so.    There  are  many  cases  of  girls  who  are  not  y^romen 
entirely  feeble-minded,  but  who  are  simple-minded,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  help  if  we  could  detain  them. 

35695.  Would  you  wish  to  detain  girls  who  had  no^ 
gone  wrong  :  before  they  liave  had  children,  or  only  after  ? 
— I  think  if  a  girl  is  so  simple-minded  that  she  cannot 
reasonably  take  care  of  herself,  and  if  she  has  not  any 
respectable  relations,  it  is  a  pity  she  has  a  right  to  go  out 
unless  you  are  sure  where  she  is  going. 

35696.  In  the  old  barrack  school  you  kept  the  girls 
till  they  were  twenty-one,  I  understand  ? — Those  who 
were  brought  up  with  us  ;  we  never  told  them  they  had  the 
right  to  go  out,  and  they  never  found  it  out. 

35697.  You  also  dislike,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  compelled  Proposal  to 

to  hand  letters  to  girls  which  you  believe  contain  im-  °^fJ^  letters 

*  sdclr^ssGCl  to 

proper  suggestions  ? — Yes,  that  is  in  certain  wards  of  the  inuj^tes  of 

infirmary.  lo^k  wards, 

35698.  That  is  in  the  lock  wards  ? — Yes,  only  in  the 
lock  parts. 
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Miss  J.  S.  35699.  If  you  arc  right  in  your  supposition  the  law 
Thorburn.  would  have  the  power  of  punishing  those  persons  sending 
the  letters,  but  you  cannot  tell  till  you  have  opened 
them  ? — As  we  cannot  read  the  letters  we  cannot  be  sure 
they  are  ^\Tong  letters. 

35700.  In  regard  to  the  workhouse  itself  you  go  to  the 
two  extreme  ends  of  the  classes  of  women  that  are  there. 
You  state  that  you  have  kno'wn  some  ver}'  brave  and  truly 
Christian  women  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

35701.  At  the  other  end  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
very  vile  women  ? — Yes. 

35702.  That  points  of  course  to  the  necessity,  if  possible, 
of  a  more  complete  classification,  does  it  not  ? — We  do 
try  to  classify  a  little  among  the  old  women,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  among  the  young  or  able-bodied  at  all. 

35703.  Either  the  buildings  do  not  adapt  themselves, 
or  there  is  a  lack  of  accommodation,  is  that  the  reason  ? — 
Most  of  the  able-bodied  women  are  working  about  the 
house,  more  or  less  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  work 
done,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  able-bodied  women  of  good 
character  to  work  there,  there  are  not  many  of  them. 

35704.  Would  these  women  who  thus  come  into  contact 
be  mostly  able-bodied  or  old  women  ? — Able-bodied 
mostly. 

Laziness  of  35705.  Yoa  emphasise  the  fact  that  work  in  a  work- 
workhouse  house  even  for  the  able-bodied  is  very  detrimental,  they 
inmates.        n3ver  hurry  ? — Yes,  they  never  hurry. 

35706.  I  suppose  the  object  is  to  kill  time  ? — Yes,  it  is. 
They  say  they  are  not  paid  for  theii-  work  so  why  should 
they  do  much. 

85707.  Is  your  board  moving  in  the  direction  of  further 
classification  ? — We  are  so  crowded  for  space  that  at 
present  we  cannot  do  very  much. 

35708.  That  is  in  the  great  big  workhouse  on  Brown- 
low  Hill  ? — Yes.  We  have  a  separate  place  for  the 
respectable  old  people. 

Need  of  35709.  I  suppose  the  opinion  amongst  those  who. 

power  to  like  youi'self,  work  amongst  the  girls  who  come  in  for 
detain  feeble-  their  confinement  is  almost  unanimous  that  there  should 
be  increased  powers  of  detention  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  those  who  come  in  like  that ;  because  you  would 
want  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  institutions  to  put 
them  in. 

35710.  I  should  qualify  that  by  saying  the  simple 
minded  ? — Yes,  I  think  everybody  is  agreed  about  that- 

35711.  A  considera.ble  proportion  of  the  illegitimate 
children  come  through  them  ?— Certainly. 

35712.  The  other  of  course  is  a  much  bigger  and  more 
difficult  subject  ?— Yes. 

Need  for  mora  35713.  In  paragraph  58  you  say  you  think  there  is 
intercom-  rather  a  serious  defect  in  the  want  of  inter-communication 
munication  between  the  different  departments.  I  understand  that 
between  Poor  applies  not  only  to  communication  between  the  officers 
afTto"  ^'^^^^  connected  with  out-door  relief  and  the  workhouse  officers, 
particulars  of  between  the  various  officers  inside  the  workhouse  ? 
pauper  cases. 


minded 
women. 


35714.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  departments 
being  so  very  large  at  Brownlow  Hill,  or  have  you  heard 
at  all  that  that  is  a  common  complaint  in  other  work- 
houses ? — I  do  not  think  I  know  enough  of  the  inside 
working  of  other  workhouses  to  tell,  but  we  have  over 
5,000  people  inside,  and  unless  special  attention  is  called 
to  some  particular  case  they  do  not  bother  much  about 
it. 


35715.  That  is  5,000,  including  the  infirm  ?- 
children  and  the  sick. 


-Yes,  the 


35716.  Have  you  any  children  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
— Some  who  are  sick  ;  but  that  is  all,  and  a  few  babies. 

35717.  To  a  large  extent,  that  difficulty  can  be  got  over 
by  a  certain  re-arrangement  or  certain  orders  issued  ? — 
It  might  be,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  it  could 
be  got  over. 


35718.  Is  it  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  oS^crs,  or  the  L'verpooL 
want  of  time  ? — Want  of  time,  I  think. 

35719.  They  are  so  hard  worked  in  these  o.*ficGS  ? — 
An  officer  is  not  supposed  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
place  unless  slie  is  specially  asked  to  do  it. 

35720.  So  that  a  decent  woman  going  from  one  part  of 
the  workhouse  to  another  may  get  placed  in  contact  with 
undesirable  people  simply  through  ignorance  of  her  past 
history  ? — Yes,  just  at  first. 

35721.  Now  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  apparently  Effect  of  out- 
nearly  all  your  persons  on  outdoor  relief  get  assistance  in  relief  supple- 
addition  ?— I  think  so.  mented  by 

charit}-. 

35722.  That  is  a  bad  system,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  prevented  ;  charitable  people  will  give  money. 

35723.  Looked  at  from  the  Poor  Law  point  of  view  also, 
does  not  the  tendency  to  give  a  low  amount  of  relief,  a  sort 
of  dole,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  will  be  supplemented, 
rather  result  in  cases  being  run  through  instead  of  thorough 
investigation  being  made  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
adequate  relief  given,  would  not  the  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  be  to  thoroughly  well  go  into  it  ? — 
No,  I  think  not ;  there  would  be  much  greater  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  persons  and  their  friends  to  get  it. 
If  they  gave  an  average  of  5s.  instead  of  2s.  6d.  there  wou  Id 
be  more  applications,  and  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
refuse  them. 

35724.  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  case  where  a 
respectable  woman  was  not  in  receipt  of  charity,  and  had  to 
try  and  make  this  23.  6d.  a  week  maintain  her  ? — I  think 
I  heard  of  one  case,  and  it  was  helped  when  we  found  it  out. 

35725.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  puts  the  straightforward 
truthful  person  at  rather  a  disadvantage  with  the  person 
who  is  not,  because  the  mora  she  can  conceal  the  better 
off  she  is  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  a  person  tells  us  what 
they  are  getting  we  are  always  more  ready  to  give  them 
relief  at  once,  and  give  them  perhaps  an  extra  6d. 

35726.  The  charitable  relief  they  get  I  understand  comes 
largely  from  the  rehgious  societies  ? — ^Yes,  and  from 
several  big  charities. 

35727.  Endowed  charities  ? — Yes. 


35728.  The}'  do  not  work  in  connection  with 
Charity  Organisation,  do  they  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 


the  Co-operation 
of  guardians 
with  the 

35729.  Now  take  the  Charity  Organisation ;  have  you  Charity 
been  able  to  transfer  any  cases  to  them,  which  they  have  Organisation 
been  able  to  take  off  your  hands  ? — They  generally  take  Society- 

the  cases  before  they  come  to  us.  If  an  application  is 
made  to  us,  and  it  is  a  case  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
officer  thinks  he  could  help,  they  do  not  get  relief  at  all, 
or  come  on  our  books. 

35730.  It  does  not  come  to  you  ?— No. 

35731.  In  that  way  they  help  you  in  anticipation  ? — 
They  do,  distinctly. 

35732.  Then  you  add  that  it  is  very  rare  for  anybody  who 
is  on  out-relief  to  buy  any  clothes,  becausa  they  get  them 
from  charity  ? — Yes,  they  do.  I  have  never  kno^vn 
anything  but  boots  bought  myself,  and  that  very  rarely. 

35733.  You  are  in  favour  of  being  on  the  Committee  for  The  effect  of 
the  district  which  you  represent  as  rogardB  outdoor  relief  ?  guardians 
—Yes.    I  have  rather  a  special  reason  for  that.    The  two  reHeuf  theif 
women  on  our  Board  who  are  able  to  do  much  work  both  ^^^^ 

live  in  the  district  in  which  the  almshouses  and  various  gtjtue,it9. 
other  charitable  institutions  are  placed,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  one  of  the  two  of  us  should  be  connected  v,ith.  that,  I 
think. 

35734.  I  see  you  have  the  courage  to  be  strict,  in  fact 
you  say  you  are  the  strictest  member  of  your  relief  com- 
mittee ? — I  am  sure  I  am,  much. 

35735.  You  have  not  found  any  evil  result  amongst 
your  constituents  in  consequence  ? — Very,  very  little. 
Not  enough  to  matter. 

35736.  We  have  had  evidence  that  persons,  perhaps 
not  quite  so  conscientious,  have  worked  in  the  reverse 
way  ? — I  think  if  one  were  a  small  tradesman  or  anything 
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Liverpool.      of  that  sort  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  do  it  in  your 
own  district. 

35737.  In  your  case  you  are  able  to  get  information 
which  otherwise  very  often  would  not  be  obtained  ? — Yes. 

Provision  for      35738.  la  the  Kirkdale  Home  a  joint  institution  ?— 
aged  paupers  jjq^  jj^  jg       ^^j.         qJ^j  people, 
at  Liverpool. 

35739.  Entirely  supported  by  the  Liverpool  Vestry  ? — 
Yes,  quite. 

35740.  That  you  think  is  a  satisfactory  institution  ? — 
I  think  so,  but  then  they  do  not  keep  very  bad  or  very 
troublesome  people  there ;  they  send  them  back  to 
Brownlow  Hill.  If  we  get  very  bad  or  troublesome  old 
people  they  are  not  kept  there. 

35741.  Do  any  ladies  from  outside,  prompted  by 
charitable  motives,  come  in  and  help  these  old  people 
at  Kirkdale  ? — The  Brabazon  Society  goes  there. 

35742.  Is  the  part  you  represent  near  the  docks  ? — No. 

35743.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
previous  witness  ? — I  have. 

35744.  I  suppose  your  main  trouble  is  with  casual 
labour  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  the  men  it  is. 

35745.  And  the  women,  I  suppose,  are  their  dependents 
more  or  less  ? — Some  of  them,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
basket  women  and  cotton  women. 

35746.  Have  you  ever  worked  amongst  the  casual 
labourers  at  all  ? — Not  amongst  the  men  at  all,  except 
just  by  listening. 

35747.  Have  you  any  views  about  the  system  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  know  enough  about  it  for  my  views  to 
be  of  any  value  about  the  men. 

Dishoresty  of  35748.  {Sir  Samuel  Provts.)  I  see  you  say  in  paragraj  h 
"female  47  that  there  is  much  ground  for  complaint  of  the  able- 

workho'.  se  bodied  w  omen  being  dishonest.  Does  that  appear 
inmates.  chiefly  when  they  are  acting  as  pauper  assistants  in 
the  infirmary  wards  ? — Everywhere  in  the  workhouse. 

35749.  It  appears  chiefly  where  they  act  as  assistants  ? 
— Yes  ;  everywhere  where  they  get  the  chance. 

35750.  Is  it  impossible  to  select  people  who  are  honest 
to  place  ie  that  position  ? — Almost  impossible.  One 
womaa  who  was  put  in  a  position  of  considerable  trust 
stole  my  things  in  a  shameless  way,  and  I  complained, 
thinking  she  would  be  changed  ;  but  I  was  told  they 
all  stole  and  it  was  better  to  deal  with  one  you  had  proved 
to  be  a  thief  than  with  one  you  had  not  found  out. 

35751.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  they  look  on  these 
things  as  a  sort  of  perquisite  ? — Some  things  ;  they 
do  not  look  on  personal  property  as  a  perquisite  ;  they 
look  on  the  guardians'  property  as  a  perquisite. 

35752.  Everything  they  can  pick  up  without  being 
found  out  ? — They  know  they  mil  not  be  punished. 

35753.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  they  never  prose- 
cuted ? — They  are  never  prosecuted  for  theft  in  our  work- 
houses. I  think  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  thefts  of  money 
they  threatened  to  do  it,  but  it  never  came  to  anything. 

35754.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  there  were  no  means 
of  making  them  refund? — No,  the  money  was  passed 
away,  and  you  could  not  get  hold  of  it. 

35755.  (*S«V  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  not  think  one  or 
two  prosecutions  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  proof,  and  then  the  officers  and 
nurses  are  very  unwilling  to  leave  their  work  and  go  dovm 
to  the  court,  and  you  caimot  trust  the  word  of  many  of 
the  other  inmates. 

35756.  I  meant  supposing  it  was  worth  while  to  do  it, 
do  you  not  think  that  the  result  of  a  successful  prosecution 
or  two  might  be  that  it  would  deter  the  inmates  in  this 
sort  of  thing  ? — It  might,  but  nobody  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  do  it. 


SfEect  of  the 
)ort  on 
iverpool's 
muporism. 


35758.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them  Miss  J.  S.  \ 
afterwards  ? — Sometimes  great  difficulty.  Thorburn. 

35759.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  them  ;   do  the  foreign  14  Jan.  1907. 

governments  make  any  payment  or  the  foreign  consuls  ? —  

Never.  Liverpool. 

35760.  Is  it  done  by  charity,  supposing  the  people  are 
absolutely  unable  to  look  after  themselves  ? — Sometimes  it 
is  charity,  and  once  or  twice  the  guardians  have  had 
to  pay  a  good  deal  to  get  them  awaj'. 

35761.  Sometimes  they  pay  to  send  them  back  to 
the  countries  from  whence  they  came  ?— In  the  case  of 
some  negroes  we  succeeded  somehow  in  getting  rid  of 
that  party  of  negroes,  but  there  was  a  payment  of  seme- 
thing  Uke  £60,  I  think. 

35762.  You  think  one  difficulty  in  the  administration  Lack  of  inlwr- 
is  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  one  set  of  officers  of  communica- 
particulars  which  are  in  the  possession  of  another  set  of 

tion  by  Poor 

officers  ? — Yes. 


ha.-w  officers 
as  to  cases. 


35757.  You  get  a  certain  number  of  foreigners,  do  you 
not  ?— We  do. 

429-IV. 


35763.  Have  you  considered  how  that  difficulty  could 
bo  met  ? — I  have  not. 

35764.  You  have  not  thought  out  in  your  own  mind  any 
scheme  for  meeting  difficulties  of  that  kind  ? — No,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  for  the  officeis  to  be 
leaving  their  own  divisions  and  talking  to  other  officers 
about  their  cases. 

35765.  If  there  were  some  record  kept  would  it  not  le  The  expense 
well  that  the  officers  should  have  some  means  of  access  to  of  case  paper 
those  records  ? — It  would  take  so  many  clerks  and  mean  system. 

so  muchextra  cost  and  expense  to  keep  case  papers. 

35766.  You  have  not  the  case  paper  sj^tem  ? — No. 

35767.  If  you  had  case  papers  there  would  be  difficul- 
ties in  one  set  of  offic  -t.?  reading  the  case  papers,  because  if 
the  originals  were  about  they  might  be  lost,  so  they  would 
have  to  be  copied  and  you  think  the  expense  viould  be 
very  great  ? — We  have  been  told  that  the  expense  would 
be  enormous. 

35768.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  paragraph  39  you  tell  us 
that  there  are  respec(able  ins-and-outs  who  are  engaged 
in  chip  selling.  Is  that  what  we  call  in  the  south,  fire- 
wood ? — They  get  hold  of  boxes  and  break  them  up  and  sell 
them  as  chips. 

35769.  Do  they  ever  complain  of  the  competition  of  the 
guardians  ? — Never.  We  only  sold  chips  once,  and  that 
was  for  a  very  short  time  in  connection  with  the  irtoneyard 
that  was  opened. 

35770.  But  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Church  Army  Effect  of 
are  always  selUng  firewood,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  I  Salvation 
believe.  Army  and 

Church  Army 

35771.  Does  not  that  tend  to  press  heavily  on  these  wood- 
people  ? — Yes.    I  thought  you  meant  the  competition  of  chopping, 
the  guardians.    We  only  sold  chips  one  winter. 

35772.  In  paragraph  42  you  refer  to  the  mo  ally  insane.  Morally 

I  understood  you  to  tell  the  Chairman  you  rather  hesitated  insane  -women 

about  detaining  them  ? — Not  the  morally  insane,  not  the 

very,  very  wicked  women.  workhouse. 

35773.  You  would  Uke  to  detain  them  in  special  care  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  matters  very  much  whether 
they  are  in  the  workhouse  or  in  prison ;  they  are  always 
in  one  place  or  the  other. 

35774.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  how  you  would  define 
who  are  morally  insane  ? — If  a  woman  has  been  con- 
victed over  forty  times  or  so,  and  if  she  has  been  very 
troublesome  in  the  house,  I  think  you  might  fairly  say 
there  is  something  wrong. 

35775.  It  is  the  number  of  convictions  mostly  ? — I 
should  think  so,  and  long  well  know.i  bad  character. 

35776.  I  notice  in  paragraph   37  you  say  the  old  Iif'rtness  of 
women  are  only  waiting  for  the  end,  they  live  more  hke  "8*"^  '° 
vegetables  than  human  beings  ?— They  do,  it  is  wonderful.  ^°^l^*io"se.  ; 

35777.  Do  you  not  think  an  increased  number  of  officers 
might  lead  to  an  increased  interest  in  life  and  so  on.  I 
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noticed  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  at  Kirkdale 
these  old  women  sitting  all  round  the  room,  and  I  wondered 
if  you  had  more  officers,  whether  you  could  not  induce 
them  to  do  something  other  than  vegetate  until  they 
died  ? — If  they  could  be  given  anything  to  do,  Uke  someone 
reading  aloud  to  them,  or  teaching  them  to  do  knitting. 
They  do  not  complain  themselves,  or  ask  for  it. 

35778.  They  do  not  complain  I  know,  but  it  is  very 
bad,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  bad  for  them. 

35779.  I  suppose  practically  that  administration  with 
regard  to  the  male  side  does  not  come  under  your  notice  ? 
— Not  much. 

35780.  Not  the  sailors'  home  for  instance  ? — No. 

35781.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  suggest  that  children  with 
certain  forms  of  eye  disease  should  be  detained  ? — Yes. 

35782.  What  would  you  do  with  the  parents  ;  would  you 
detain  them  also  7— The  parents  are  mostly  outside. 

35783.  Have  you  known  cases  where  the  children  have 
been  taken  out  because  the  parents  have  taken  their 
discharge  ? — ^Sometimes  you  find  cases,  but  parents  are 
allowed  to  go  out  without  the  children. 

35784.  You  are  relieving  the  child  ? — Yes,  in  the 
infirmary. 

,   35785.  Have  you  many  of  those  cases  ? — -A  good  many. 

The  question      35786.  With  reference  to  those  able-bodied  women 
of  pauper       -^^q  steal  whenever  they  get  a  chance,  I  see  that  they 
scrubbers  and  apparently  steal  to  a  great  extent  in  the  infirmary  and 
from  the  sick.    In  what  capacity  are  they  employed 
there  ? — They  go  up  as  scrubbers  in  the  morning,  and 
they  go  up  as  messengers  occasionally. 

35787.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
supplying  scrubbers  from  the  outside  ? — We  have. 

35788.  Have  you  tried  it  ? — -No,  because  we  think  the 
difficulty  would  be  very  much  greater ;  we  could  not 
search  them  in  the  same  way,  and  the  bringing  in  of  drink 
would  certainly  be  greater. 

35789.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  employing 
ward  maids  ? — They  are  trying  that  in  our  new  infirmary. 

35790.  How  far  is  that  succeeding  ? — Three  women 
from  the  consumptive  ward  had  to  be  sent  down  for 
being  half  drunk.  We  have  not  yet  found  out  who 
brought  the  drink  in. 

35791.  You  have  not  yet  found  out  ? — No,  we  are  not 
quite  certain  who  brought  it  in.  Of  course  no  one  suspects 
the  wardmaids  of  bringing  in  the  drink,  but  employing 
them  has  not  prevented  untrustworthy  persons  having 
easy  access  to  the  wards.  < 

Kirkdale  35792.  The  Kirkdale  Home  was  originally  your  school. 

Home  for  the  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Aged. 

35793.  Had  you  to  make  any  extensive  alterations  to 
convert  it  for  the  old  people  ? — Yes,  and  more  alterations 
are  being  made  now. 

35794.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  has  been  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  say  accurately  ;  I  should  have  to  look  up 
the  book. 

35795.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  your  main  work  is  among 
the  women  and  children  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely. 


Liverpool. 

Provision  for 
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35796.  You  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  charity 
given  to  the  out-relief  cases,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

35797.  Do  they  divide  them,  I  mean  to  say,  is  one  set  of 
people  undertaken  by  the  charities,  and  the  other  by  the 
Poor  Law  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

35798.  Do  you  think  the  mixture  of  the  two  is  advis- 
able ? — I  do  not  see  how  we  could  prevent  it.  People  will 
give  charity  where  they  choose. 

35799.  There  are  a  good  many  charities  that  are  not 
organised  ;  and  I  suppose  the  Central  ReUef  Society  does 
not  do  that  ? — No,  it  does  not. 


Work  of 
Brabazon 
Society  in 
Liverpool 
Union. 


35800.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  home  for  old  men, 
the  Seamen's  Home,  I  think  they  call  it  ? — I  have  not 
visited  it  for  some  years,  as  there  are  no  women  there. 

35801.  I  did  not  ask  the  question  when  I  was  there,  but 
I  wonder  whether  the  men  are  let  out ;  do  j"ou  know  ? — I 
think  they  are  given  a  day  out  once  a  month. 

35802.  But  they  are  not  let  out  on  other  days,  are  they  ? 
— Not  many  of  them. 

35803.  What  arrangements  are  there  for  their  exercise? 
— The  arrangements  are  not  very  good  as  we  cannot  get 
any  open  air  yard  connected  with  that  place. 

35804.  You  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any  ? — No. 

35805.  So  you  have  nothing  but  the  leads  up  above,  and 
the  small  yard  below  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  hope  in  another  year 
they  will  be  removed  to  Kirkdale. 

35806.  That  is  in  contemplation,  is  it  ?^ — Yes. 

35807.  Do  the  members  of  the  Brabazon  Society  help 
you  ?  Are  they  at  work  there  ? — No,  not  at  that  institu- 
tion. 

35808.  Where  are  they  working  in  Liverpool  ? — In 
Brownlow  Hill,  Toxteth,  West  Derby,  and  at  Kirkdale  ; 
and  they  are  just  beginning  in  the  new  hospital  at  High- 
field,  but  they  are  not  properly  started  there  yet. 

35809.  They  are  very  useful,  are  they  not  7 — Yes,  they 
are. 

35810.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  pareg-aph  15  you  refer  to  a  Charitable 
home  which  is  provided  for  maternity  cases ;    do  you  homo  for 
mean  a  home  for  the  mother  to  reside  in  with  her  baby,  maternity 
or  a  home  for  the  baby  only  ? — They  take  the  mother  and  cases, 
the  baby  for  so  many  months. 

35811.  Is  it  a  special  home  provided  for  the  purpose  7 
— Yes.    It  is  provided  by  charity. 

35812.  Then  you  say  in  paragraph  17  :  "  The  vestry 
gives  a  grant  after  the  mother  has  been  three  months 
in  the  home  ;  "  what  form  does  that  grant  take  ? — It  is 
a  grant  ofy three  guineas,  generallj'. 

35813.  Is  that  put  as  a  subscription  to  the  home  ? — 
No,  it  is  a  grant.  They  have  relieved  us  of  the  person's 
keep  for  so  long,  and  we  give  them  the  value  of  the  keep 
for  three  months. 

35814.  That  has  been  sanctioned,  so  far,  has  it,  and  it 
is  quite  in  order  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  been  told  that  that 
is  quite  right. 

35815.  {Miss  Hill.)  Is  it  a  certified  home  ?— I  beheve 
it  is  inspected. 

35816.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  33  you  .speak  of  Pauper 
the  special  duties  of  the  inmates  ;   what  are  those  special  helpers  in 
duties  that  you  refer  to  ? — One  woman  really  looks  after  workhouses 
all  the  bathing  in  a  certain  division.  and 

infirmaries. 

35817.  Does  she  bath  the  inmates  ?— She  looks  after 
the  bath-room  and  sees  that  the  fairly  healthy  inmates 
bath  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  done  by 
inmates,  under  officers,  of  course. 

35818.  Have  you  what  are  called  wards-women  in  the 
hospitals  ? — No.  In  the  female  hospital  one  old  -v^  oraan 
remains  up  aU  night  to  carry  things  for  the  nurse  ;  but 
that  is  all.    She  really  acts  as  stoker. 

35819.  With  regard  to  classification,  does  the  visiting  Extent  of 
committee  or  any  sub-committee  consider  all  the  new  classification 
admissions  to  the  workhouse  for  classification  purposes  ?  in  Liverpool 
— Some  time  ago  it  was  arranged  that  the  four  reUef  Union, 
committees  should  see  all  the  people  that  came  in  for  so 

many  days  ;    but  two  of  them  said  they  could  not  give 
the  time  to  it,  so  only  two  out  of  the  four  do  it  now. 

35820.  Then  there  is  really  no  classification  committee, 
and  it  is  all  left  to  the  workhouse  master  and  matron  ? — 
It  is  really. 

35821.  When  a  person  has  been  admitteed,  the  guar- 
dians do  not  know  where  that  person  is  placed  unless 
they  happen  to  see  him  or  her  on  their  visits  ? — That  is 
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3oS22.  Then  really  nothing  has  been  done  under  the 
Circular  Letter  of  1900,  which  asked  guardians  to  properly 
classify  their  inmates  ? — The  respectable  old  people  over 
sixty  are  in  separate  divisions. 

35823.  But  that  comes  under  the  old  form  of  classifica- 
tion, does  it  not  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  classification,  for 
character,  of  the  younger  people. 

35824.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Aged  and  Deserving 
Poor  Circular  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
I  kiioAv  of  it,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

35825.  That  suggests  that  sleeping  accommodation  in 
separate  cubicles  should  be  provided  for  them,  that 
privileges  should  be  given  them  as  regards  hours  of  going 
to  bed  and  rising,  that  considerably  increased  liberty 
should  be  granted  to  them,  together  with  greater  facili- 
ties for  visits  by  friends,  that  for  each  inmate  a  locker 
should  be  provided  with  a  key  to  be  retained  by  the 
inmate — but  the  contents  of  the  locker  should  be  open 
for  proper  inspection,  and  so  forth.  Has  nothing  of  that 
sort  been  done  ? — It  is  done  with  a  certain  number  of 
old  ladies  of  what  one  would  call  the  first  class.  There 
are  sixty-nine  of  them. 

35826.  Where  are  those  old  ladies  placed  ? — In  small 
rooms  in  Brownlow  Hill.  I  think  these  sixty-nine  old 
ladies  are  very  comfortable. 

35827.  Are  those  what  you  would  call  aged  and  de- 
serving inmates  ? — A  few  of  them.  We  think  the  Kirk- 
dale  people  are  mostly  aged  and  deserving. 

35828.  Then  really,  to  a  certain  extent,  5^ou  have 
facihties  for  the  proper  classification  according  to  char- 
acter ? — With  the  aged,  but  not  with  the  j'^ounger  ones. 

35829.  Is  it  not  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians  to  make 
'  what  arrangements  they  plcaso  so  far  as  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  younger  ones  is  concerned  ? — I  suppose  it 
would  be,  but  we  have  not  got  the  room,  and  the  officers 
tell  us  that  if  you  take  away  all  the  good  women  it  v/ill 
be  almost  impossible  to  control  the  bad  ones  in  the  place. 

35830.  The  good  ones,  then,  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  bad  ones  ? — In  the  sewing-room,  I  am  told,  that  if 
you  had  all  the  bad  ones  together  they  would  be  fighting 
all  the  time,  and  so  you  have  to  put  the  decenter  ones 
between  the  others  to  keep  them  quiet.  In  my  use  of 
the  word  "bad,"  hero  I  include  badly  behaved  as  well  as 
wicked.  Some  of  the  most  troub!e3ome  to  manage  are 
not  quite  sane. 

35831.  ITiat  arrange  nent  is  rather  bad  for  the  decent 
women,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  hard  indeed. 

35832.  You  say  in  paragraph  67,  "  Nearly  all  persons 
on  out-relief  receive  charity  as  well,  indeed  some  of  our 
charities  practically  refuse  to  help  people  unless  we  give 
them  parish  money  first  "  ? — Yes,  our  oflEicers  tell  us  so. 

35833.  I  think  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ball  this 
morning  ? — Yes. 

35834.  He  said  the  contrary  ;  he  said  that  they  did 
not  give  relief  if  they  knew  that  assistance  was  being  given 
to  them  by  an  organised  charity  ? — I  think  he  was  re- 
fen-ing  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 

35835.  Does  not  what  is  called  the  Central  Relief 
Committee  give  relief  to  cases  that  you  are  relieving  ? — 
No,  it  does  not. 

35836.  Then  that  is  perhaps  what  he  meant.  As  a 
matter  of  practice  you  do  not  give  outdoor  relief  to  cases 
that  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  organised  charitable 
societies,  do  you  ? — I  think  we  do.  For  instance,  sea- 
men's widows  get  so  much  a  month  from  the  Seamen's 
Society,  and  we  give  them  outdoor  relief  for  their 
children,  too. 

35837.  I  was  of  course,  excepting  the  almshouses  where 
you  give  relief,  too. — Yes,  I  understood  that. 

35838.  (3Irs.  Webb.)  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
could  give  me  any  rough  sort  of  idea  of  how  many  widows 
with  children  you  have  on  your  outdoor  list  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot,  because  I  have  only  to  do  with  one  of  the 
four  relief  districts. 

35839.  Could  you  give  us  any  o±  your  experience  with 
regard  to  widows  with  children  ;   for  instance,  do  you 


think  it  is  satisfactory  to  give  them  outdoor  relief? — T  Miss  J.  S.  ' 
do  not  think  it  is,  because  there  are  a  fair  number  of  cases  Thorium. 

in  which  it  has  to  be  withdrawn  after  a  time.   

14  Jan.  1907. 

35840.  Wliat  has  happened  ? — The  mother's  character   

has  not  been  satisfactory.  Liverpool. 

35841.  What  is  your  exact  procedure  when  a  widow  wfdaws  with 
comes  up  to  ask  for  relief  for  her  children  ?    How  far  do  children  in 
3'ou  have  any  systematic  investigation  and  inspection  of  the  Liverpool, 
case  ? — The  officers  visit  and  get  all  the  information  they 

can.  We  make  enqiuries  whether  the  children  are  kept 
regularly  at  school,  [and  then  we  always  give  the  relief 
unless  there  is  something  exceptionally  bad  in  character. 

35842.  You  would  always  give  it,  do  I  understand,  unless 
there  was  something  exceptionally  bad  ? — Yes. 

35843.  You  would  not  consider  whether  the  child 
would  be  better  off  in  a  Poor  Law  school,  would  you  ? — 
I  think  nearly  all  the  children  would  be  better  off  in  our 
schools. 

35844.  But  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  refuse  relief 
unless  they  bring  them  into  the  schools  ? — No,  not  if  the 
mother  is  a  fairly  decent  woman. 

35845.  Wliat  do  you  really  think  about  it,  because  it  is 
a  very  serious  business,  and  there  are  200,000  of  these 
childi-en  ? — I  do  not  think  the  mothers  would  give  the 
children  up  ;  and  there  would  be  a  popular  outcry  if  we 
forced  them. 

35846.  Have  you  got  any  suggestion  to  make  ? — I  da 
not  quite  see  what  suggestion  can  be  made.  Possibly- 
more  relief  might  be  given,  but  I  do  not  see  what  more  we 
can  do.  We  see  the  school  books,  and  if  the  children  are 
not  kept  at  school  the  relief  is  stopped  at  once. 

35847.  Tliey  might  be  being  brought  up  under  shock- 
ingly bad  influences  ? — If  we  have  reason  to  think  there  is 
anything  distinctly  wrong  we  should  stop  the  relief. 

35848.  As  regards  the  amount  of  relief,  I  have  had  Question  of 
evidence  that  certainly  in  some  cases  the  children  suffer  adequacy  of 
practically  from  want  of  food,  or  from  want  of  proper  relief  to 
nourishment ;  do  you  think  that  ever  happens  ? — I  have  widows  with 
never  known  any  such  case  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  but  children 

it  might  happen  without  my  knowmg  it. 

35849.  Of  course,  on  the  face  of  it,  you  are  not  giving 
enough  to  nouriRh  those  children  because  you  are  only 
giving  Is.  or  Is.  fid.  ? — We  give  Is.  6d.,  and  then  there  is 
6d.  worth  of  food  given.  (In  reply  to  this  question  the 
witness  S'lbsequenllij  wrote:  "  On  goin^  over  some  cases,  I 
find  that  the  Is.  6d.  often  includes  the  focd.") 

35850.  That  is  2s.  with  nothing  for  the  mother,  but  that 
is  not.  enough  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

35851.  Nourishment  cannot  be  obtained  on  those 
terms,  with  rent  and  clothing  ? — But  then  you  see  they 
are  always  getting  things  from  so  many  other  sources. 
I  have  one  case  here  where  we  give  8s.  a  week,  the  mother 
earns  10s.  and  she  gets  8?.  a  week  from  the  Seamen's 
Society  ;  that  is  26s.  altogether. 

35852.  That  of  course  is  a  very  handsome  allowance  ; 
but  do  you  make  no  difference  between  the  rhother  who  is 
earning  10s.  a  week  and  getting  another  8s.,  and  a  woman 
who  is  getting  nothing  ?  Supposing  a  woman  has  five 
eliildren,  two  cf  them  little  babies  under  two  or  three  years 
of  age,  she  cannot  earn  anything,  at  least  she  ought  not 
to  ? — We  should  probably  give  something  extra  until  the 
youngest  child  was  two  or  three,  and  then  we  should  expect 
her  to  work  certainly. 

35853.  Supposing  she  could  not  work,  or  supposing  she 
was  incapable  of  doing  more  than  looking  after  the  five 
children,  which  is  rather  a  handful ;  what  would  you  do 
then  ? — Some  cases  have  occurred  in  wliich  the  women 
have  given  up  out-relief,  and  said  they  would  rather  come 
in  with  the  children. 

35854.  Would  you  wait  for  that  ? — I  think  we  should  Widows 
wait  for  that.    Then  if  the  woman  came  in  and  remained  discharged 
for  some  months,  we  should  let  her  go  out  without  the  from 
children,  charging  her  perhaps  Is.  a  week,  so  as  to  have  workhouse 
some  sort  of  hold  on  her.    We  have  done  that  in  several  without  their 
„nc<.c  children. 
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Liverpool. 

Brabazon 
work  and 
need  for  its 
extension. 


Expense  of 
case-paper 
system  and 
difficulties 
-attending  it. 


•35855.  So  that  you  have  practically  taken  the  children 
to  board  at  Is.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

.35856.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  Have  you  the  Brabazon  Society 
in  your  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

35857.  Would  not  an  extension  of  that  work  get  over 
the  difficulty  you  have  with  these  old  ladies  who  are  doing 
nothing  ? — That  does  work  at  Kirkdale  a  little,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  enough  ladies  to  work  it  and  to  come 
regularly. 

35858.  But  it  is  really  an  extension  of  that  that  you 
want,  is  it  not  ? — It  would  be  very  useful.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  enough  ladies.  We  oould  have  fifty  more 
with  advantage  if  we  could  get  them. 

35859.  Could  it  not  be  organised  by  officers  who  gave 
their  whole  time  to  it  if  you  could  not  get  enough  volun- 
tary people  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  board  would 
stand  our  engaging  officers  to  amuse  the  inmates.  I  do 
not  think  they  would. 

.35860.  Or  to  teach  them  things  which  would,  I  suppose, 
be  amusement  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  better 
than  leaving  them  in  this  sort  of  way  ? — I  am  afraid  our 
board  would  not  stand  it. 

35861.  You  say  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  in 
this  position  ;  but  they  have  no  option  if  you  leave  things 
as  they  are,  have  they  ?  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  to  simply  fold  their  arms  and  wait  for  their  meals  ? 
— We  find  that  we  have  to  coax  the  old  ladies  to  do  the 
Brabazon  work.  Most  of  it  is  done  by  the  men,  who  are 
much  more  willing  to  do  it  than  the  women,  because  the 
women  think  that  if  tliey  show  that  they  can  do  a  little 
knitting  or  fancy-work  they  will  be  asked  to  do  something 
for  the  house. 

35862.  Do  not  your  old  ladies  do  something  in  the  way 
of  mending  ? — Some  of  them  do  something,  and  some  do 
not  like  it. 

35863.  Is  there  not  a  rule  that  those  who  can  shall  ? — 
If  an  old  woman  over  sixty-five  says  her  sight  is  bad,  and 
she  cannot  see,  you  cannot  very  well  make  her  do  it. 

35864.  I  admit  that ;  but  they  are  not  all  like  that  ? — 
No.    They  do  a  good  lot. 

35865.  If  you  had  more  Brabazon  women,  thej^  could 
do  a  great  deal  more  perhaps  ? — They  might  be  coaxed 
to  do  a  little  more  ;  but  it  is  among  the  men  that  this  great 
increase  of  work  would  be  if  we  could  get  the  ladies. 

35866.  As  to  not  knowing  the  character  or  the  history 
of  cases  as  between  one  department  and  another,  have  you 
seen  the  case-paper  system,  and  have  you  thought  any- 
thing about  that  ? — I  have  heard  about  it.  I  have  not 
seen  any  place  in  which  it  was  worked  80  as  to  know  the 
details  of  it. 

35867.  It  occurred  to  me  when  you  were  speaking 
about  that  point,  that  you  might  have  the  original  papers 
kept  in  the  office,  and  then  a  copy  sent  to  each  department 
with  the  remarks  of  the  department  on  a  per.son  when 
moved  to  another  place.  That  would  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty altogether,  do  you  not  think  ?  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  be  very  expensive  either  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  with  all  our  institutions,  and  A^dth, 
we  may  say,  5,000  people,  and  many  of  them  coming  in 
and  out. 

35868.  Once  you  get  the  case-paper  system  established 
it  would  be  very  eas,y,  because  it  would  simply  be  some- 
thing for  an  officer  to  write  in  ? — Mr.  Hagger  has  always 
told  us  he  thought  it  would  not  be  practicable  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  I  find  that  when  officers  have  to  put  a  thing 
down  in  witing  they  very  often  do  not  tell  you  one- 
quarter  of  what  they  know. 

35869.  That  is  because  we  do  not  make  the  officers  do 
their  dutv,  is  it  not  ? — No.    I  think  they  will  tell  you  a 


thing  in  private  conversation  -n  hich  they  will  not  put  down  Liverpool, 
in  writing,  when  they  may  be  expected  to  prove  it. 

35870.  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  of  very  much  value 
if  it  is  not  good  enough  to  put  down  in  writing  ? — We  find 
our  officers  are  extremely  unwilling  to  say  anything  to 
anybody's  discredit  officially,  because  the  jjerson  may 
have  a  friend  on  the  board  and  thej  will  be  required  to 
prove  it,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  proof. 

35871.  You  give  outdoor  relief,  of   course,  in  yonr 
union  ? — Yes. 


35872.  But  the  person  who  gets  outdoor  relief  must 


Undeclared 

always  have  something  coming  in,  I  take  it,  besides  the  assumed  in 
relief  you  are  giving  ? — We  are  sure  that  they  must.  giving  out- 

35873.  Do  you  take  care  that  they  must  have  more  ''^'i^^- 
coming  in  ? — No,  we  do  not  take  care  ;  they  manage  that 
themselves. 

35874.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  I 
put  it.  Do  you  take  it  for  granted  or  do  they  give  some 
evidence  that  they  have  some  income  besides  what  you  are 
giving  ? — We  know  they  could  not  live  on  what  we  are 
giving. 

35875.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  relief  you  give  is ' 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  those  people  ? — They 
are  visited  about  every  eight  or  ten  days,  and  if  the  officer 
sees  any  signs  of  real  want  he  give  casual  relief  and  reports 
it,  and  we  give  a  trifle  more  next  time. 

35876.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  In  paragraph  67  you 
say,  "  The  idea  is  that  the  parish  keeps  the  people  from 
destitution,  and  the  charities  then  come  in  and  make  their 
lives  comfortable  in  a  small  way."  The  amount  of  relief 
that  you  give  would  not  keep  them  from  destitution,  would 
it  ? — We  generally  find  that  if  an  old  woman  had  2s.  6d. 
she  can  get  enough  extra  to  get  on  with  if  she  is  able  to  get 
about  at  all. 

35877.  From    the    charities,    do    you  mean  ? — Yes, 
and  from  her  work  and  her  friends. 

35878.  The  point  that  occurred  to  me  was,  that  when 
you  say  the  idea  is  that  the  parish  keeps  the  people  from 
destitution  that  is  not  done  out  of  the  relief  that  the 
parish  gives,,^  because  they  are  not  kept  from  destitution 
by  the  2s.  6d.  a  week,  which  would  not  keep  anybody  from 
destitution  ? — I  think  we  have  thought  that  if  the  person 
was  fairly  strong  it  did.  If  they  are  older  they  get  up 
to  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  or  4s.  6d. 

35879.  Does  it  depend  to  some  extent  upon  age  ? — 
It  depends  upon  age  and  physical  capacity. 

35880.  Then  when  you  come  to  the  2s.  6d.  a  week,  do 
you  presume  there  is  going  to  b«  a  certain  amount  c  i 
work  done  by  the  person  to  whom  that  is  given  ? — Yes. 

35881.  But  if  you  give  4s.,  you  presume  that  either  by 
age  or  from  want  of  charity  they  are  incapacitated  from 
doing  anything  to  help  themselves  ? — They  may  be  doing 
a  little  perhaps. 

35882.  It  is  the  parish  plus  their  work  which  keeps 
them  from  destitution  ? — Yes. 

35883.  [Mr.  Booth.)  In  effect,  the  small  allowance 
from  the  parish  is  given  assuming  that  other  resources 
®f  one  kind  or  another  will  keep  that  person  going  ? — Yes. 

35884.  And  I  gather  you  watch  the  case  so  that  if 
that  is  not  so,  and  destitution  supervenes,  you  can  either 
raise  the  allowance  or  offer  the  house  ? — Yes.  We 
should  certainly  raise  the  allowance  miless  the  person  was 
incapable  of  keeping  herself  clean  and  so  on. 

35885.  At  any  rate,  that  small  allowance  which  „the 
parish  gives  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  case  from  that 
point  of  view  ? — Certainly. 


Ml'.  Harkis  p.  Cleavee,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  H.  P. 

Cleaver. 


14  Jan.  1907. 


35886.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Clerk  to  the  Guar- 
dians  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

35887.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  is  sub- 
divided into  various  heads,  which  we  can  take  as  your 
evidence-in-cbisf  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Yes.  [The 
Witness  landei  in  tie  following  staterrent.) 


Classification, 

1.  Having  for  many  years  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Combination 
scheme  of  combination  of  unions  for  the  better  classifica-     unions  for 
tion  of  the  indoor  poor,  I  am  very  pleased  to  notice  the  P»irposes  of 
apparent  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  guardians  to  com-  clafisificatiou. 
mend  the  system. 
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Objections  to 
larger  Poor 
Law  areas  : 
the  visits  of 
paupers, 
friends,  etc. 


Failure  to 
use  existing 
power  of 
combination 
between 
unions,  and 
its  causes. 


Liverpool.  2.  I  am  convinced  that  its  application  would  in  a  great 

Combination  measure  solve  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Poor  Law 
of  unions  for  problem. 

purposes  of  3  Poor  Law  guardians  are  now  called  upon  not  only 
elassihcation.  j^^^^j  Qo^grnmcnt  Board,  but  by  public  opinion, 

to  eflect  a  more  perfect  classification  of  the  indoor  poor 
and  generally  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  is  demanded 
as  more  in  accord  with  modern  ideas. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  large  unions  this  is  generally 
provided,  but  the  smaller  unions,  by  reason  of  the  expense 
and  also  the  smaller  number  of  cases  to  be  dealt  with,  arc 
precluded  from  dealing  with  the  various  classes  of  inmates 
on  the  most  approved  lines. 

5.  Given  a  desire  to  deal  with  the  question,  I  fail  to 
understand  that  the  difficulties  of  administration  are  in 
any  appreciable  degree  a  bar  to  its  adoption. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  will  create  a  hardship 
if  cases  are  removed  from  their  immediate  district ;  but 
in  these  days  of  greater  facilities  of  travelling,  this  is 
hardly  an  objection  other  than  sentiment.  The  better 
treatment  of  special  cases  by  special  means  far  outweighs 
any  slight  inconvenience  to  the  relatives.  Experience  goes 
to  show  that  in  some  cases,  especially  as  regards  the 
children,  the  influence  of  the  relatives  is  very  undesirable, 
and  the  removal  of  such  cases  w  ould  be  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. 

7.  The  great  difficulty  regarding  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  is  due  to  the  mistaken  attitude  of  many  of  the 
smaller  unions  who,  through  motives  of  jealousy,  refuse 
to  co-operate  with  the  neighbouring  unions.  If  some 
guardians  could  be  persuaded  to  take  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  important  duties  of  their  office  and 
overcome  the  parochial  spirit  so  often  displayed,  the 
diffi_culties  of  dealing  with  many  of  the  problems  woul  1 
be  easily  surmounted. 

8.  The  existing  law  provides  for  the  operation  of  the 
system  either  by  the  establishment  of  joint  boards  or 
mutual  arrangement  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  is  not  an  experiment,  but  is  at 
present  in  existence  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  larger 
unions,  with  great  benefit  to  the  class  of  cases  relieved 
£nd  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  unions  combined. 

9.  In  this  district  the  following  arrangements  are  at 
present  in  operation  : — 

Joint  Hospital  Committee,  comprising  Liverpool, 
Toxteth  Park,  and  West  Derby  authorities  for  the 
open  air  treatment  of  cases  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis. 

By  mutual  arrangement  the  Liverpool  parish 
send  able-bodied  cases  to  the  West  Derby  Union 
Workhouse.  Children  remanded  by  the  magistrates 
are  also  sent  to  the  special  children's  school  belonging 
to  this  union. 

Toxteth  Park  children  remanded  by  the  magis- 
trates are  also  maintained  in  the  West  Derby  Union 
School. 

Prescot  Union  have  for  many  years  had  about 
seventy  of  their  children  in  the  cottage  homes  at 
Fazakcrley  belonging  to  this  union. 

The  new  vagrant  wards  adjoining  Belmont  Road 
Workhouse  provide  for  the  reception  of  vagrants 
from  Liverpool  and  West  Derby. 

10.  The  above  arrangements  are  provided  for  by 
special  agreements  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

11.  A  further  scheme  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  whereby  Liverpool  parish 
undertake  to  provide  for  all  epileptics  of  both  authorities 
and  West  Derby  for  all  the  imbeciles,  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their  sanction. 


Combinations 
of  unions  for 
special  pur- 
poses in  and 
near  Liver- 
pool. 


Scheme  of 
combination 
between 
Liverpool  and 
West  Derby 
for  dealing 
with  imbe 
ciles  and 
epileptics. 

Objections 
to  abolition 
of  settlement. 


Waiving  of  Settlement  and  its  Results. 

12.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
settlement  would  act  very  unfairly  in  regard  to  the 
ratepayers  of  this  union.  The  populous  districts  situate 
in  the  county  boroughs  of  Liverpool  and  Bootlo  with 
great  docks,  warehouses,  and  industries  attract  large 
numbers  of  the  unskilled  labouring  classes  from  all  parts 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  particularly  Ire- 
land.   Many  of  these  become  inmates  cf  the  workhouse. 

13.  This  union,  possessing  a  modern  equipped  in- 
firmary, and  up-to-date  workhouse,  with  a  large  stall 


of  efficient  medical  gentlemen  and  trained  nurses,  can-  Mr.  H.  P. 

not  but  be  an  attraction  to  many  requiring  treatment.  Cleaver. 

and  cases  have  been  known  to  have  been  brought  from   

distant  parts  to  be  treated  in  the  infirmary.  J^"-  1907. 

14.  The  West  Derby  Union,  having  an  extensive  dock  Liverpoal. 
area  is  also  largely  affected  by  the  landing  of  destitute  ob'ections  t 
persons  from  foreign  parts,  many  of  whom  have  impaired  abohtioi^of  ^ 
intellects.  settlement. 

15.  But  for  the  existing  law  of  settlement  and  re- 
moval, this  union  would  be  mulcted  in  coniidorable 
expense  in  maintaining  cases  that  have  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  district. 

16.  As  evidence  of  this  contention,  may  I  point  out 
that  during  the  past  five  years  1,172  orders  of  removal 
to  other  unions  have  be^n  obtained,  whilst  in  the  same 
period  only  455  orders  have  been  made  on  this  union. 

With  these  figures  before  you  the  enormous  saving 
to  this  union  will  be  obvious. 

17.  Whilst  I  am  opposed  to  the  aboUtion  of  settle-  Need  for 
ment  law,  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  its  simpHfication  simplification 
and  the  avoidance  of  expensive  and  unnecessary  liti-  of  Law  of 
gation.    1  consider  that  it  woild  be  a  great  benefit  to  Settlement 
abolish  the  appeals  to  the  Court  and  to  constitute  the  decis'ons 
Local  Government  Board  as  sole  arbitrator  between  1'  "• 
unions,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland. 

18.  The  removal  of  lunatics  between  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  the  question  of  divided  parishes,  and 
the  case  of  temporary  medical  relief  breaking  a  settle- 


ment, are  among  some  of  the  anomalies  rec|uiring  ad- 
justment. 

19.  With  regard  to  the  objection  to  sottlemmt  on 
the  ground  of  hardship  to  the  poor,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  in  actual  practice  it  does  not  exist,  but  that  on  tlie 
contrary  it  is  often  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  them- 
selves to  be  removed  to  their  own  districts  where  they 
are  among  friends. 

20.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Propose  1 
guardians  were  compelled  to  continue  the  rehef  as  non-  abolition  of 
resident  relief  to  suitable  cases.    Many  unions  do  this,  option  to  re- 
but there  are  some  who  refuse,  and  require  tlie  cases  ^^^^ 

to  be  removed.  resident 

rehet 

Relief  to  Children  with  Relatives. 

21.  As  a  main  principle,  I  beheve  in  endeavouring  Relief  of 

to  maintain  and  preserve  the  family  life,  a-nd  in  the  case  widows  with 
of  widows  with  children  who  are  relieved  outside  the  children, 
workhouse  I  think  it  is  very  advisable  that  the  women 
should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  and  train  their  own 
children. 

22.  In  special  cases  where  a  widow  is  left  with  six 
or  eight  children  of  tender  years,  it  would  probably 
enable  her  to  keep  a  home  together  if  two  or  three  were 
removed  to  the  cottage  homes,  but  from  practical  ex- 
perience I  would  in  no  case  advise  that  women,  es- 
pecially unmarried  ones,  with  one  or  two  children,  should 
be  relieved  of  the  care  of  them. 

23.  In  such  cases,  if  the  restraint  that  the  duty  and 
responsibiUty  entails  is  removed,  the  effects  are  often 
disastrous. 

24.  In  many  cas?3,  orphan  or  deserted  children  who 
have  been  maintained  for  many  years  in  the  cottage 
homes  and  have  been  placed  in  service  or  other  means 
of  earning  their  own  living,  the  interference  of  relatives 
is  most  trying  to  the  guardians  and  hurtful  to  the  children. 

25.  Frequently  the  relatives  not  legally  Table,  and  in  Undesirable 
many  cases  never  previously  interested,  suddenly  turn  interference 
up  when  the  childre«  are  of  a  monetary  value  and  evince  by  relatives 
an  interest  which  is  often  a  great  disadvantagf»  to  the  of.  Po'^^' 
children.       The   guardians   are   constrained   to   adopt  children, 
various  means  of  circumventing  these  undesirable  in- 
fluences, to  prevent  the  good  being  undone,  and  would 
welcome  additional  powers.  Need  to 

_  T  ^  ^  retain  and 

btTPEKVISION  OF  LoCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD.  increase 

26.  The  supervision  of  the  work  of  unions  by  the  Local  control  of 
Government  Board  tends  to  greater  uniformity,  and  is  Local 
productive  of  much  good.    I  am  strongly  of  opinion  Government 
that  it  should  be  retained  and  with  the  exception  of  a 

f3\v  minor  matters   should   be  increased  rather  than  Value  of 
diminished.  Local 

T  ,       .     ^      ,  .  ,  ,      ,  Government 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  value  of  the  repre-  Board  s 
sontatives  of  the  Local   Government   Board  in  their  inspeators. 
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Mr.  H.  P.     inspectors.    Their    advice    and    assistance    havd  been 
Cleaver.      most  valuable,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  aie  most 
important  factors  in  good  and  efficient  administration. 

28.  The  appointments  of  the  more  important  officials 
should  be  under  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  the  frequent  reports  and  sanctions  of  junior 
officers  might  with  advantage  be  avoided  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  approving  of  a  scale  such  as  exists 
in  this  union  in  the  case  of  nurses  and  foster  mothers. 
In  place  of  reporting  each  appointment,  the  guardians 
are  empovcered  to  appoint  and  pay  according  to  a  scale 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Systems  of  Out-Relief. 

Objections  to  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer. — Rules  and 
their  Value. — Scale  of  Relief. 

29.  I  am  not  specially  enamoured  in  favour  of  the 
position  of  superintendent  relieving  officer,  though  I 
have  no  particular  objection  to  urge  except  that  if  the 
clerk  to  the  guardians  is  actively  engaged  and  in  touch 
with  the  work,  the  office  of  superintendent  reheving 
officer  is  unnecessary. 

30.  Providing  relieving  officers  are  carefully  selected  and 
have  by  experience  proved  themselves  efficient  officers, 
I  consider  that  they  should  not  be  unduly  hampered 
by  officious  interference  which  frequent!}'-  leads  to  friction. 
The  system  of  cross  visiting,  and  supervision  from  the 
clerk's  department  by  those  who  are  directly  in  touch 
with  the  views  of  the  guardians  is  more  likely  to  lead  to 
efficient  administration  than  departmental  schemes. 

31.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  main  principles  of  relief  being 
governed  by  rules,  and  the  following  regulations  in  force 
in  this  union  are,  I  submit,  practical  and  useful. 

West  Derby  Union. 
Regulations  for  the  Administration  of  Relief. 

Except  in  cases  of  aged  persons  or  of  chronic  sickness, 
no  order  for  out-relief  shall  be  given  for  a  longer  period 
than  eight  weeks. 

Out-relief  shall  be  refused  to  the  following  classes  of 
applicaai  s  for  relief,  as  far  as  practicable  : — 
(a)  Single  able-bodied  men. 

(ij)  Able-bodied  men  without  children,  or  having 
only  one  child  to  snpport,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

(c)  Able-bodied  men  with  families  residing  in 
furnished  lodgings,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

{d)  Men  of  improvident  or  vicious  habits,  except 
in  cases  of  sickness. 

(e)  Men  with  families  where  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  they  are  of  drunken  or  immoral  habits 
except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

(/)  Single  able-bodied  women. 

(g)  Able-bodied  widows  without  children. 

(h)  Marrie:!  women  (with  or  without  families)  whose 
husbands,  having  been  convicted  of  crime,  are  under- 
going a  term  of  imprisonment. 

{j)  Persons  residing  with  relatives  where  the  united 
income  of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all 
its  members,  whether  such  relatives  are  liable  by  law 
to  support  the  applicant  or  not. 

{k)  Widows  with  children,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  their  widowhood,  if  on  the  death  of  their 
husband  they  receive  money  from  a  club,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  was  lavishly  spent  in 
mourning  or  funeral  expenses. 

{I)  Any  person  who  fails  to  satisfy  the  committee 
that  their  destitution  has  not  been  caused  by  im- 
providence or  intemperance. 

Objections  to     ^2.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  scale  of  relief  excepting 
scale  of  relief,  perhaps  in  a  few  special  cases.    I  believe  in  each  case 
being  dealt  with  on  its  merits.    Few  cases  are  alike  in 
all  particulars,  and  a  set  scale  would  operate  unfairly. 

Elberfeld  System. 

Objections  to  33.  As  I  understand  it,  the  main  principle  of  the 
Elberfeld  Elberfeld  System  is  to  grant  relief  through  voluntary 
System  agencies. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  such  agencies  could  not  be  held  responsible. 

34.  The  existing  Poor  Law  officers  are  not  only  morally 
but  legally  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties. 


35.  Voluntary  agencies  undoubtedly  are  very  self- 
sacrificing  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  able  to  undertake  and  maintain 
the  many  and  exactrDg  duties  devolving  upon  the  paid 
officials. 

36.  I  am  quite  in  accord  with  the  fuUest  co-operation 
with  all  voluntary  agencies  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  system  is  carried  out  in  this  union  with  great  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

Roman  Catholic  Children. 

37.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  dutj'  of  the  guardians  themselves 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  training  of  these 
children,  having  due  regard  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

38.  In  this  union  the  children  have  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  been  maintained,  and  beyond  the  question 
of  special  arrangements  for  the  observance  of  their 
religious  rites  no  distinction  is  made. 

39.  This  arrangement  has  met  with  the  entire  approval 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  board  and  also 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  the  district. 

40.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools  now  existing  for 
Poor  Law  children  are  excellent  institutions  but  I  submit, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  make  the  provision 
themselves,  and  if  other  boards  had  made  provision 
such  as  this  union  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  special 
Roman  Catholic  schools  would  not  have  been  provided 
by  outside  agencies. 

35888.  {Chairman.)  As  regards  the  first  head,  I  see 
you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  classification,  and  yow  think 
the  objection  which  is  urged  against  it,  that  relieving 
officers  would  find  a  difficulty  in  visiting  the  different 
institutions,  is  an  over-stated  objection  ? — I  think  so. 

35889.  Looking  at  the  immense  difference  between  the 
classes  of  persons  who  are  recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief 
you  see  no  way  of  properly  dealing  with  them  unless 
classification  is  pushed  a  good  deal  further  than  it  is  at 
present  ? — I  see  no  chance  of  proper  classification  taking 
place  unless  by  means  of  combination. 

35890.  You  have  combined  with  the  neighbouring 
unions  to  a  certain  extent ;  do  you  know  what  the 
financial  veffect  of  those  combinations  has  been  ?  Has 
it  been  to  put  up  the  rates  ? — No,  it  has  not.  The  effect 
has  been  to  reduce  the  rate  ;  the  cost  has  been  smaller. 

35891.  Of  course  it  enables  you  to  make  a  much  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  ? — Much  more  satisfactory. 

35892.  Assuming  that  the  areas  were  extended  with  the 
view  of  establishing  classification,  is  it  your  experience 
that  if  it  is  properly  done  it  would  not  increase  the  total 
cost  ? — Certainly. 

35893.  It  would  have  the  opposite  elTect,  would  it  ? — 
Yes. 

35894.  As  regards  settlement,  I  gather  you  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  abolish  it  altogether  without 
inflicting  considerable  injustice  on  certain  unions,  notably 
so  on  your  own  union  ? — Yes.  In  a  seaport  union  I  think 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  that  union. 

35895.  You  have  a  legal  remedy  as  regards  aliens  now, 
have  you  not  ?— We  have. 

35896.  These  orders  of  removal  to  other  unions  which 
you  mention  in  your  statement  are  exclusive  of  aliens, 
I  take  it  ? — 'I'hey  are. 

35897.  Going  back  to  the  point  I  left,  namely,  classifica- 
tion, I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  if  a  number  of  rural 
parishes  were  combined  the  rate  for  institutions  might 
run  up  ? — Per  institution,  do  you  mean  ? 

35898.  If  you  classify  institutions  and  combine  a 
number  of  rural  parishes,  would  not  the  result  probably  be 
that  there  would  be  more  people  in  institutions  than  there 
are  now  ? — If  a  proper  classification  were  made,  that 
would  lessen  the  number  of  institutions  and  consequently 
the  cost  would  be  lower. 

35899.  If  you  classify  you  would  come  do^vn  much 
more  heavily  on  the  wasti-els  and  ne'er-do-weels,  would 
you  not  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that  at  the  present  time  the 
unions  possibly  may  be  working  in  an  economical  way, 
but  they  are  not  working  in  a  manner  to  conduce  to  the 
carrying  out  efficiently  of  the  Poor  Law. 

35900.  You  express  a  very  strong  opinion  about  the 
advantage  of  keeping  children  with  their  relatives,  and 
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that  opinion  is  rather  in  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  evidence 
that  we  have  had.  Your  contention  is  that  if  the  parent 
is  relieved  from  all  responsibility  during  the  immature 
years  of  the  child,  the  parent  tries  to  grab  hold  of  it  when 
the  child  is  capable  of  working  ? — Yes.  There  are  many 
such  cases. 

35901.  If  a  woman  was  of  that  tendency  and  only 
wished  to  make  something  out  of  her  children,  might  she 
not,  as  was  suggested,  either  maltreat  or  rather  starve 
her  children  before  they  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  they 
could  work  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  hardly  answer  that 
question.    I  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases. 

35902.  As  I  understand  it  you  would  prefer  to  give 
larger  out-door  relief  to  widows  with  a  certain  number  of 
children,  than  to  take  two  of  those  children  and  put  them 
in  Poor  Law  institutions  ? — I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
take  away  from  a  parent  who  is  of  good  character  her 
children,  upon  the  ground  that  it  may  be  more  economical 
in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  to  take  the  children  away. 

35903.  You  believe,  then,  in  the  development  of  the 
maternal  instinct  ? — I  do. 

35904.  That  is  the  result  of  your  experience,  and  you 
have  been  a  long  time,  have  you  not,  at  this  work  ? — 
I  have  been  clerk  for  twenty-seven  years. 

35905.  Although  there  are  cases  where  mothers  try  to 
make  what  they  can  out  of  their  children,  you  think  those 
are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  ? — Yes,  I  think  those 
cases  are  rather  over-rated. 

35906.  Should  you  say  generally  that  the  mothers 
prefer  to  keep  their  children  and  a  roof  over  their  heads  ? — 
I  know  of  a  great  many  cases  where  the  parents  are  most 
anxious  and  most  willing  to  keep  their  children,  and  in 
my  opinion  would  keep  them  well,  but  the  guardians  in 
some  instances  think  it  better  to  take  those  children 
away  and  to  send  them  into  the  homes.  Of  course  I  am 
only  speaking  now  from  an  official's  point  of  view,  and  I 
cannot  speak  from  the  guardians'  point  of  view  as  to  their 
reasons  for  doing  it ;  but  at  anj  rate  it  is  not  done  under 
my  advice. 

35907.  If  your  policy  was  given  effect  to  the  scale  of 
relief  would  have  to  be  raised,  would  it  not  ? — It  would 
considerably. 

35908.  You  would  say,  I  suppose,  speaking  generally, 
that  the  scale  of  relief  in  West  Derby  is  somewhat  low  ? — • 
Yes.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  on  that  matter.  I 
think  if  out-relief  is  to  be  given  it  should  be  adequate. 
If  out-relief  is  not  to  be  given,  then  let  them  be  dealt 
with  by  being  sent  into  the  house.  I  find  that  the  average 
out-door  relief  given  in  the  West  Derby  Union — I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it — is  3s.  per  week.  That,  the  guardians 
are  of  opinion,  is  granting  adequate  relief  ;  but  reaUy  it  is 
only  making  up  the  deficiency  that  has  been  created  by 
charitable  people  a^nd  others,  and  it  is  not  dealing  with 
a  case  as  it  should  be  dealt  with. 

35909.  What  do  you  put  the  rent  of  these  cases  at  ? — 
As  a  rule  I  should  say  that  the  relief  of  2s.  6d.  practically 
covers  the  rent,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  to 
live  on  after  that. 

35910.  When  this  small  sum  is  given  rather  as  a  sort 
of  conscience  salve,  is  not  the  result,  from  the  judicial 
point  of  view,  xmsatisfactory,  because  the  cases  are  not 
thoroughly  gone  into  ?— The  difficulty  is  that  the  class 
of  men  granting  relief  do  not  see  through  the  same  spec- 
tacles as  myself  in  this  matter.  They  consider  that  as 
long  as  they  can  salve  their  consciences  by  giving  out- 
relief  of  some  sort  they  have  dealt  with  the  case  ;  but 
whether  that  is  satisfactory  or  not  I  think  it  is  for  others 
to  decide.  I  consider  there  are  numberless  cases  in 
the  West  Derby  Union  who  ought  to  be  receiving  con- 
siderably more  than  they  are  receiving ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  guardians  to  understand  that  it  is  better 
to  have  500  on  out-door  relief  at  7s.  6d.  than  1,500  at 
2s.  6d. 

35911.  Do  the  relieving  officers  hold  your  view  ? — 
I  think  they  hold  my  opinion.  If  I  may  allude  to  it, 
I  find  there  is  one  case  in  the  West  Derby  Union  receiving 
15s.  a  week  and  one  receiving  10s.  a  week,  but  the  average 
is  3s.  per  case. 

M  35912.  (3Irs.  Webb.)  Might  we  ask  what  the  15s.  case 
is  ;  is  it  a  case  of  a  widow  with  children  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  got  the  particulars  of  it.    These  returns  were 
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sent  up  to  me  and  so  I  cannot  say.    It  is  sure  to  be  the 
case  of  a  family,  I  think. 

35913.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  like  the  superintendent 
relieving  officer  do  you  ? — I  have  nothing  very  much  to 
say  against  the  practice  of  appointing  superintendent 
relieving  officers,  but  I  consider  that  it  is  inadvisable 
for  the  guardians,  as  they  very  often  do  in  unions,  to 
appoint  the  senior  relieving  officer,  whether  he  is  suitable 
or  not,  to  be  superintendent  relieving  officer  at  a  small 
increase  of  his  salary.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  if  I  may  suggest  it,  as  it  is  dealt 
with  in  the  West  Derby  Union,  namely,  by  having  cross- 
visitors  who  are  imknown  practically  to  the  relieving 
officers,  and  who  visit  all  new  cases  as  they  arise.  I  have  no 
great  feeling  against  the  superintendent  relieving  officers  at 
all.  They  may  in  some  instance  be  very  useful,  but  in 
the  West  Derby  Union  we  have  a  pay  clerk  as  well, 
who  pays  every  case  of  outdoor  relief  and  who,  if  the 
people  are  sick,  take?  the  money  to  their  houses  and 
delivers  it  to  them  there. 

35914.  There  is  no  settlement  between  you  and  the 
neighbouring  unions  of  Toxteth  and  Liverpool,  is  there  ? 
— On  that  point  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  which 
I  think  was  made  this  morning.  The  three  clerks  of 
the  three  unions  came  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
no  removals  were  to  take  place  between  the  three  unions, 
because  we  were  combining  for  a  great  many  purposes. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  tramp  wards  Toxteth 
Park  could  not  see  their  way  to  joining  with  West  Derby 
and  Liverpool  with  regard  to  the  tramps,  and  conse- 
quently we  could  not  see  our  way  to  keep  on  with  that 
arrangement,  because  the  people  in  the  tramp  wards,  if 
they  became  sick  and  had  to  go  into  hospital  to  be 
treated,  became  a  great  expense  to  us,  and  we  had  to 
protect  ourselves.  If  Toxteth  had  agreed  about  the 
tramps  this  arrangemenl.  would  have  still  been  in  force. 
Liverpool  and  West  Derby  make  no  orders  upon  each 
other. 

35915.  Assuming  a  case  is  removed  from  Liverpool 
to  West  Derby,  would  the  out-door  relief  be  continued  ? 
— If  such  a  case  was  transferred,  certainly ;  but  we 
should  not  renew  it  without  enquiring  into  it. 

35916.  That  rather  assumes  that  the  scale  of  out- 
door relief  is  much  the  same  in  both  parishes  ? — Prac- 
tically it  is.  I  think  possibly  West  Derby  may  be  a  little 
higher  than  Liverpool.  I  should  put  Liverpool  at  2s.  6d. 
a  week  and  West  Derby  at  3s.  I  think  that  would  be 
about  it. 

35917.  As  regards  the  Elberfeld  system,  I  see  you  Objections  to 
doubt  its  practicability  on  two  grounds,  first  that  you  Elberfeld 
would  not  get  sufficient  people  to  work  it,  and  secondly  system, 
that  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  them  sufficiently 
responsible  ? — That  is  so. 

35918.  Does  your  board  of  guardians  work  with  the  Co-operation 
charitable  institutions  ? — It  works  thoroughly  with  the  of  guardians 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  We  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  Charity 
with  them.  They  are  of  very  great  assistance  to  us,  Organisation 
and  I  think  we  are  of  assistance  to  them.  They  deal  Society, 
with  a  great  many  widows  with  children,  getting  them 

into  factories  and  so  on.  If  we  have  cases  that  we  think 
are  just  bordering  on  poverty  we  send  them  down  to 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  see  whether  they 
can  help  us  by  keeping  them  off  the  Poor  Law ;  but  in 
many  instances  we  give  the  case  relief  before  it  is  sent 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

35919.  You  relieve  first  and  you  refer  afterwards  ? — 
Yes.  If  it  is  a  case  that  can  wait  for  a  few  days  perhaps 
we  should  not  grant  the  relief,  but  generally  speaking  a 
person  would  be  relieved  prior  to  being  sent  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

35920.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  you  do  some- 
times transfer  cases  which  you  do  not  think  proper  cases 

for  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes,  there  are  very  many  such  ^^^^^  °^ 

Government 

35921.  Has  the  Act  of  1894  made  much  difference  as  Act,  1894. 
regards  the  status  of  boards  of  guardians  ? — It  has  made  on  class  of 
considerable  difference.  guardians 

35922.  Do  the  committees  represent  the  different  wards  of^guardfons" 
or  districts  in  which  they  give  relief  ? — It  is  an  unwritten  administer- 
law  in  the  West  Derby  Union  that  the  chairman  of  a  ing  relief  to 
quorum  sitting  in  a  particular  district  shall  not  be  a  repre-  their  con- 
sentative  of  that  district ;    but,  as  you  are  aware,  the  stituents. 
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Mr.  H.  P.    guardians  cannot  always  attend,  and  I  am  afraid  that  rule 
Cleaver.      is  very  often  abused.    But  still  it  is  a  law  that  they  do  not 
sit  for  the  township  that  they  represent. 

35923.  {Mr.  Bentham)  That  is  as  chairman  of  the  rehef 
Liverpool.       committee  only  ? — Yes.     There  may  be  two  members  on 

bhe  quorum  who  may  be  representatives  of  the  district, 
but  the  chairman  who  is  appointed  by  the  guardians 
cannot  be  representative  of  the  district  in  which  he  sits. 

35924.  Do  the  other  members  of  the  committee  usually 
live  in  the  district  ? — No.  The  majority  of  the  quorum 
must  not  live  in  the  district ;  there  must  be  a  majority 
of  the  other  guardians. 

35925.  [Miss  Hill.)  Does  that  mean  on  the  committee 
or  in  attendance  ? — On  the  committee.  I  am  afraid  that 
not  many  attend  who  are  not  on  the  committee. 

3592fi.  Supposing  those  who  represent  the  district  are 
the  only  people  present,  can  they  carry  through  the 
business  ? — They  could  do  it,  certainly. 

35927.  I  mean  they  would  if  the  others  were  absent, 
would  they  not  ? — I  really  never  remember  such  a  case 
arising.    I  dare  say  they  would  do  it. 

Advantages  |;  35928.  {Mr.  Booth.)  As  I  gather,  you  consider  that  an 
of  combina-  enlargement  of  the  area  of  combination  of  unions  would 
tion  of  unions  both  add  to  efficiency  and  be  economical  ? — I  do. 

of'  besT^  ske  35929.  Have  you  formed  an  idea  of  what  is  the  size 
for  Poor  Law  that  you  would  aim  at — the  number  of  population  that  you 
areas.  would  aim  at  in  one  administration  ? — I  hope  I  may  not  be 

misunderstood.  I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  the 
swallowing  up  by  the  larger  unions  of  the  smaller  unions. 
I  mean  a  combination  of  unions  in  this  way  :  For  instance 
there  are  Liverpool,  West  Derby,  and  Toxteth  Park  ;  we 
have  three  sets  of  cottage  homes  and  three  sets  of  ad- 
ministrations all  situate  in  the  West  Derby  Union,  whereas 
one  set  of  cottage  homes  would  be  ample  for  all  three.  I 
do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  doing  av/ay  ■svith  a  union. 
I  say  that  the  local  knowledge  is  very  useful,  but  I  also  say 
that  if  unions  would  work  together  who  naturally  can 
combine  for  certain  purposes,  there  would  be  much  better 
classification. 

35930.  Wliat  amount  of  population  aggregated  together 
in  that  way  would  you  think  desirable  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  greatest  economy  if  they  can  work  together  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  never  considered  that  question. 

35931.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  cf  Liverpool ; 
assuming  that  West  Derbj'-,  Toxteth  Park,  and  the  Liverpool 
Vestry  are  combined,  would  you  ^\  ish  to  bring  Birkenhead 
into  the  same  circle  ? — I  think  that  the  area  of  Liverpool, 

.-.  v  ,  ■         West  Derby  and  Toxteth  Park  would  be  largo  enough. 

35932.  And  that  there  Tiould  be  no  advantage  in  in- 
cluding Birkenhead  ? — That  ^l  ould  entirely  depend  upon 
the  accommodation  that  was  given. 

35933.  There  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  Liverpool 
side,  but  it  might  be  an  advantage  perhajs  to  Birkenhead 
to  be  united  with  so  large  a  body  ? — It  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  them,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  fee  any  ad- 
advantage  to  the  three  unions  of  Liverpool. 

35934.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  their  population  is  large 
enough  ? — Yea. 

35935.  But  you  have  not  thought  out  what  degree  of  en- 
largement would  be  desirable  ? — It  would  so  entirely 
depend  upon  circumstances  and  upon  the  nmnber  of 
children  and  the  number  of  poor  to  be  dealt  with.  I  do 
not  think  the  population  is  everything.  The  pauperism 
in  the  West  Derby  Union  is  18  per  1000,  but  it  might  be 
different  in  other  unions.  I  can  hardly  answer  your 
question  I  am  afraid. 

35936.  With  regard  to  out-reHef,  is  it  yoiu-  ideal  that  the 
amount  of  out-reUef  given  should  be  adequate  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  supplemented  at  all  from  other  sources  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that.  I  think  it  is  >absolutely  impossible 
to  find  out  what  comes  into  a  poor  person's  house. 
I  think  in  a  great  many  instances  guardians  guess  at  the 
amount  that  is  coming  in  and  thinli  that  because  there 
are  charities  in  the  neighboru-hood  these  people  must  be 
getting  some  of  it,  whereas  in  some  cases  I  fancy  they  do 
not  get  quite  as  much  as  the  guardians  imagine  they  do. 

35937.  Have  you  any  system  to  suggest  other  than,  in 
effect,  guessing  ? — I  would  certainly  suggest  that  the 
guardians  should,  in  the  first  place,  grant  sufficient 
relief  without  taking  into  consideration  what  they  may 
imagine  is  coming  into  the  house,  unle  s  they  have  a 
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perfect  knowledge  of  it.    Then  if  they  found  out  that  Liverpool, 
more  is  coming  into  the  house  than  thej'-  imagine,  they 
can  either  reduce  the  amount  or  deal  -^vith  it  in  any  way     g^^' ^gij^f 
they  see  fit.    I  find  that  the  guardians  at  the  present  -^^  -West 
day  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  giving  the  advantage  to  Oerbv- 
the  applicant  for  relief.    They  err  on  the  side  of  being 
very  strict  as  to  the  amount.    They  think  that  if  they 
give  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week  they  have  got  rid  of  the  case. 

35938.  And  they  leave  it  to  take  its  chance  ? — Of 
course  there  are  inquiries  made  into  the  case.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  these  people  manage  to  exist — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  hving,  but  they  do  manage  to 
exist.  I  have  had  a  great  many  before  me  and  have  tried 
to  get  out  of  them  how  they  do  five  upon  it.  They 
manage  to  breathe. 

35939.  Would  you  differentiate  the  amount  according 
to  what,  after  Inquiry,  was  believed  to  be  the  amount  of 
outside  help  ? — I  would. 

35940.  So  your  system  would  involve  very  close  in-  Need  and 
quiry  ? — ^It  Would.  We  find  continually  now  through  effect  of  in- 
our  cross-visitors  that  the  amount  of  rehef  has  to  be  creased  in- 
increased  or  lowered  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  yestigation 
guardians  to  accept  that  view.  They  think  the  person  cases 
has  managed  to  live  for  six  weeks  upon  3s.  a  week,  and  ^ 
might  therefore  as  weU  five  for  six  months  upon  it. 

35941.  Would  tlie  result  of  the  sort  of  strict  investiga- 
tion which  you  suggest  be  to  decrease  altogether  the 
number  who  get  it  ? — I  think  it  would  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  amount  and  lessening  the  number.  I 
believe  that  out  of  the  many  thousands  that  we  have 
on  outdoor  rehef  there  are  a  great  number  of  them 
who  would  be  much  better  without  it ;  and  I  bcheve 
there  would  be  found  to  be  a  great  number  who  -^vould 
deal  very  properly  with  more  money  if  it  were  granted  to 
them. 
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35942.  And  you  do  not  think  it  is  beyond  the  possi- 
bilities of  careful  inc^uiry  to  get  correct  information  ? — 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  to  know  exactly 
what  comes  into  a  house.  You  may  have  a  woman  who 
haa  been  a  servant  in  a  respectable  family  and  her  feUow- 
servants  send  her  old  dresses,  and  so  cn.  You  do  not 
know  what  they  get.  You  have  ladies  giving  grocery 
tickets,  an^  you  cannot  find  that  out.  You  may  get 
some  sort  of  idea,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  comes  into  the  house. 

35943.  In  that  case  how  are  you  to  wisely  decide  how 
much  to  give  ?■ — We  find  out  as  well  as  we  can,  I  would 
rather  err  cn  the  side  of  not  taking  into  account 
something  th&t  I  do  not  knew  is  being  received.  I  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  giving  the  people  a  little  more 
until  I  find  that  it  is  not  necessary — if  out-relief  is  to  be 
given  at  all. 

35944.  Would  you  rather  not  give  it  ? — I  certainly 
would  be  very  sorry  to  see  oiit-relief  done  away  with. 
It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  do  away  with  it. 
There  are  thousands  of  cases  where  it  would  be  nothing 
but  little  less  than  cruelty  to  deal  with  them  in  any 
other  way.  I  say  out-relief  cases  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
very  carefully ;  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  deserving 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  adequate  out-relief. 

35945.  And  you  would  arrive  at  that  by  continual 
watching  ? — Yes. 

35946.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  May  I  take  it  from 
what  you  have  said  that  your  idea  is  that  what  the 
parish  gives  should  keep  people  from  destitution  ? — Yes. 

35947.  You  would,  as  far  as  possible,  ascertain  what  it  The  criteria 
is  possible  for  people  to  live  upon  in  the  district,  and  that  of  adequate 
should  be  the  amount  of  rehef  given  in  a  deserving  case  ?  relief. 
—Yes. 

35948.  (ilfr.  Booth.)  Irrespective  of  every  other  re- 
«)iiroe  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  did  not  understand  that 
that  Was  suggested. 

35949.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  In  the  first  place,  then, 
you  would  take  into  consideration  such  things  as  the 
possibiUty  of  children  doing  something,  and  such  legiti- 
mate resources  as  that  ?— Yes. 

35950.  But  what  vou  would  not  take  into  consideration 
is  the  imcertain  product  of  charities  ? — That  is  so. 

35951.  You  would  have,  would  you  not,  to  discriminate 
much  more  closely  with  regard  to  applicants  if  you  are 
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going  to  reduce  the  numbers  under  that  system  ?— 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

35952.  Would  it  be  fair  to  gather  from  your  statement 
that  the  difficulty  in  the  matter  ^^  ould  be  the  class  of 
guardian  who  has  the  administration  of  this  outdoor  relief  ? 
— The  difficulty  is  in  getting  uniformity  in  the  granting 
of  outdoor  relief.  Of  course  every  case  has  to  be  taken  on 
its  merits,  but  there  are  many  casm  that  are  exactly 
alike,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  all  these  cases 
have  been  treated  exactly  aUke. 

35953.  The  guardians  take,  as  you  say,  too  parochial  a 
view  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

35954.  And  certainly  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  ? — 
Yes. 

35955.  In  regard  to  the  scheme  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  imbeciles  and  epileptics  to  which  you  refer 
in  paragraph  11,  may  I  ask  whether  that  is  in  print  ?  — 
That  was  a  scheme  which  was  entered  into  between 
Liverpool  and  West  Derby,  by  which  Liverpool,  having 
ground  at  Maghull,  should  build  for  epileptics,  and 
West  Derby  should  make  accommcdation  for  imbeciles. 
That  was  to  save  our  having  two  buildings  for  epileptics 
and  two  for  imbeciles.  Unfortunately  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  found  some  legal  difficulty  in  our  scheme 
and  they  have,  up  to  the  present,  refused  their  sanction. 
Had  the  West  Derby  Union  built  more  accommodation 
than  they  required  for  their  imbeciles  they  could  have 
then  offered  to  give  that  available  accommodation  to 
Liverpool ;  but  they  did  not  wish,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  to  hoodwink  the  Local  Government  Board 
by  making  that  accommodation  and  then  letting  it  off 
to  Liverpool ;  so  they  went  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  sanction 
this  scheme,  but  up  to  the  present  they  have  refused 
their  sanction.  Still,  we  hope  that  we  shall  have  that 
accommodation,  which  is  urgently  needed. 

35956..  That  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  you  think 
combination  is  specially  desirable,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.  We 
feel  that  we  could  make  better  accommodation  in  that  way 
than  if  both  unions  made  their  own  separate  accommoda- 
tion for  each  class. 

35957.  And  probably  you  would  give  a  better  chance  to 
the  patient  ? — A  much  better  chance. 

35958.  With  regard  to  the  parent  keeping  the  children 
under  her  own  control,  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  that  that  she  would  be  likely  to  start  her  child  to 
work  earlier  in  its  hfe  than  the  child  would  be  started  by 
the  Poor  Law  authority  ?  Would  not  the  temptation  be 
to  get  at  the  earnings  of  the  child  ? — I  do  not  like  to  feel 
that  that  is  a  probable  contingency,  but  it  is  very  possible. 

35959.  I  was  only  thinking  that  there  might  be  a  very 
struggling  case  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  a 
wage-earner  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  that  was  possibly  one  danger  ?— Of  course  there  is  the 
danger  of  that  possibility,  but  I  think  it  is  remote. 

35960.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  understood  your  whole  con- 
tention was  that  the  rehef  should  be  quite  adequate  ?■ — 
Yes  ;  and  I  think  by  that  you  would  get  over  this 
difficulty. 

35961.  Because  then  it  would  cease  to  be  a  struggling 
case  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  It  would  be  a  struggling 
case  as  long  as  the  woman  had  a  large  family.  The  relief 
that  the  guardians  grant  in  such  a  case — take  a  woman 
with  six  children — v/ould  be  15s.  a  week,  which  would  not 
be  a  very  large  amount. 

35962.  {Mr.  kussdl  Wakefield.)  Would  you  grant  that 
amount  of  reUef  to  as  late  an  age  in  the  child's  life  as  the 
Poor  Law  authority  now  undertakes  the  charge  of  the 
child  ? — I  would. 

3596.3.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  As  the  children  get  older  the 
woman's  struggle  would  become  keener,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would  ;  and  that  would  have  to  bs  taken  into 
consideration. 

35964.  Would  you  increase  the  amount  of  relief  ? — 
Certainly.  It  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  affairs,  but  it  would  have  to  be  reconsidered  and  revised. 

35965.  Sometimes  it  operate?  that  when  you  have  taken 
the  child  into  the  school  the  mothsr  is  keen  on  getting  the 
child  out,  in  order  that  it  should  go  to  work  ;  so  that  the 
sam9  thing  applies  both  ways,  do33  it  not  ?— Exactly  the 
same. 


35966.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  Would  you  tell  us  what  you  would    Mr.  H.  P.  . 
consider  adequate  relief  for  a  widow  with  five  children,  Oleaver. 
assuming  that  she  could  not  earn  anything  and  had  to  look      Jan.  1907 

after  the  five  children  ? — That  would  entirely  depend  upon      ^  ' 

the  rent  she  had  to  pay,  the  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  all  LjverpooL 
her  surroundings.    I  think  it  is  against  the  interests  of  tiie 

Poor  Law  that  they  should  grant  such  rehef  that  it  necessi-  gj-itgrjoji  of 
tates  the  woman  becoming  a  hypocrite  and  going  to  the  adequate 
nearest  chapel  or  church  to  gain  the  eye  of  the  minister  or  relief  to 
the  priest,  and  that  the  amount  of  money  which  the  parish  widows 
gives  has  to  be  eked  out  in  that  way.    As  to  the  amount  with 
the  guardians  should  give,  if  you  get  the  right  class  of  children, 
guardian  he  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

35967.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  put  it  anywhere  near 
the  boarchng-out  sum  ?  At  present  if  you  board-out  a 
child  you  give  4s.  or  5s.  a  week,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

35968.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  give  a  widow  4s.  or  5s.  T^ie  question 
a  week  for  her  child  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  cases  were  analogous,  °hil(ien 
if  they  were  exactly  the  same,  I  would  certainly  do  so.    I  ^j^j^  grand- 
see  no  difference  between  the  two  cases  at  all.    I  have  in  parents 

my  mind  now  some  cases  in  which  the  guardians,  according  and 
to  the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  would  not  widowed 
allow  a  grandparent  to  take  her  grandchildren  and  receive  mothers, 
the  rehef.    The  guardians  got  over  the  difficulty  by  allow- 
ing the  grandmother  to  take  the  children,  boarding  the 
children  out  with  her,  and  granting  her  4s.  in  each  case. 
If  they  had  been  allowed  to  grant  rehef,  I  rather  fancy  the 
guardians  would  possibly  only  have  given  about  2s.  ;  but 
as  they  boarded  them  out  they  gave  the  proper  amount, 
4s.  or  4s.  6d.,  1  forget  quite  which  it  was. 

35969.  Has  there  been  any  chfficulty  with  the  auditor, 
because  I  think  that  is  practically  getting  behind  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — He  cannot  object.  We  d  d 
a  perfectly  legal  thing.    We  have  a  right  to  board-out. 

35970.  Then  that  order  real'.y  is  waste-paper  if  the  guar- 
dians choose  ? — I  think  the  cases  are  very  few  and  far 
between,  as  you  will  see  when  I  tell  you  that  that  is  the 
only  case  I  know  of  in  the  West  Derby  Union.  If  there  is 
a  deserving  case  and  the  guardians  think  they  ought  to 
relieve  in  a  particular  ^^"ay,  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  try 
to  find  some  back-door  way  to  do  it  if  they  cannot  do  it 
in  any  other  way. 

35971.  And  that  might  be  done  with  widows  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

35972.  I  gather  from  what  you  said  about  outdoor  ^ales'^of'^ 
relief  that  you  would  be  against  a  definite  scale  being  relief, 
put  down  in  black  and  white  at  so  much  per  child  ? — I 

should  say  a  definite  scale  is  absolutely  impossible.  Of 
course  cases  differ  very  much.  You  may  have  some 
cases  practically  alike,  but  the  majority  of  cases  diffe"- 
You  could  not  have  a  scale  reallj'.  We  have  some  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  relief  which  I  drew  up 
many  years  ago,  but  we  cannot  carry  them  out  exactly, 
and  we  have  put  in  the  words,  "  as  far  as  practicable." 

35973.  And  even  then  you  have  not  got  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  scale  ?— No,  not  as  to  money.  I  am 
afraid  the  guardians  would  object  to  dictation. 

85974.  Even  if  they  did  not  object,  would  you  think 
that  a  scale  was  a  mistake  ? — Y^es,  I  think  that  a  scale 
as  a  mistake.  I  think  if  the  guardians  go  into  a  case 
thoroughly  they  will  give  the  proper  amount. 

35975.  I  would  rather  suggest  that  even  as  it  is  at 
present  administered  there  is  too  much  tendency  to  give  a 
mechanical  sum  ? — I  think  they  get  it  into  their  heads 
that  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week  is  the  proper  sum,  and  they  give 
it  to  a  great  number.  I  hope  I  am  not  saying  what  is 
MTong. 

35976.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  if  you  gave  Effect  of 
more  liberal  relief  you  M'ould  have  a  great  many  more  increasing  ' 
applicants  and  you  would  have  a  gi-eat  deal  more  out-  scale  of 
door  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  you  o"t-rehef. 
would.    I  think  that  the  numbers  would  not  increase  at 

all,  because  the  inquiries  would  be  much  more  rigid  and 
the  guardians  would  attend  much  more  keenly  to  the 
work  of  granting  relief  if  they  got  into  the  way  of  voting 
larger  sums  of  money. 

35977.  Take  the  position  of  a  person  who  wants  to 
reform  the  Poor  Law  ;  would  it  be  possible  to  secure  that 
either  outdoor  relief  should  be  adequate  or  should  not 
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given  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difficulty 
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Mr.  B.  P.    in  deciding  whether  the  case  is  a  case  of  indoor  or  out- 
Cleaver.      door  relief. 

14  Jan.  1907.     35978.  I  was  thinking  how,  at  the  centre,  we  could 

  secure  that.    Apart  from  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part 

of  the  guardians,  how  could  we  secure  that  outdoor  relief 
should  either  not  be  given  or  should  be  adequate  ?  How 
would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  secured  by  the  central 
authority  ? — I  do  not  know  how  I  can  answer  that 
question. 

35979.  You  see  that  is  our  problem  ? — It  is  entirely 
a  question  for  the  guardians  to  decide. 

35980.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  possibility 
of  dealing  with  the  will  of  the  guardians,  then  ?  We 
have  got  to  leave  it  absolutely  at  their  option  ? — That 
is  so.  There  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  it  at  all. 
The  guardians  would  absolutely  resent  any  interference  ; 
they  are  all-powerful,  and  they  have  the  power  to  grant 
or  to  refuse. 

35981.  Supposing  we  were  at  liberty  to  alter  that  con- 
dition of  things,  how  could  you  draw  up  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  regulation,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  any- 
thing else  by  which  that  could  be  secured  ? — Only  by 
getting  a  body  of  men  who  would  deal  in  a  proper  manner 
with  this  question. 

35982.  Then  the  only  hope  is  to  alter  the  men,  not  to 
alter  the  regulations  ? — There  are  some  very  good  and 
some  very  bad.  The  difficulty  is  in  getting  hold  of  the 
men  who  will  look  into  the  cases. 

35983.  You  do  not  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  in  any  way  fetter  them  by  a  new  Local  Government 
Order  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  alter  a  man's  opinions. 
One  man  will  say  one  thing,  and  another  man  another. 

35984.  Could  you  not  frame  an  order  which  forbade 
them  to  give  outdoor  relief  except  at  a  certain  rate  ? — 
Then  it  would  have  to  be  a  question  of  locality  and  of 
the  particular  surroundings.  You  could  not  frame  an 
order  that  would  embody  all  the  difficulties  that  might 
arise. 

35985.  So  that  we  must  absolutely  rely  upon  some 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  getting  it  done  by  regulation  ?— I 
do  not  see  that  there  is  any  possibility. 

35986.  (Chairman.)  At  present  there  is  rather  a  restraint 
put  upon  the  inspectors  going  into  individual  cases  ; 
but  supposing  they  were  authorised  to  go  into  individual 
cases  occasionally,  and  they  reported  that  they  con- 
sidered the  relief  of  a  certain  person  inadequate  and 
that  some  other  person  was  not  entitled  to  any  relief  at 
all,  would  that  be  of  as3istance  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
resented  very  much  by  boards  of  guardians.  I  myself 
take  lots  of  cases  before  the  quorums  when  they  have  been 
before  them  once,  and  try  to  get  them  to  amend  their 
orders.  I  do  not  think  they  quite  like  amending  their 
own  orders  ;  they  think  they  have  given  their  time  to  it, 
and  I  think  they  rather  resent  any  interference. 

35987.  [Mrs.  Webb.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
one  way  out  of  the  difi&culty  would  be  to  forbid  boards  of 
guardians  giving  out-relief  at  all,  and  for  them  to  hand 
all  the  out-relief  cases  over  to  voluntary  agencies  ;  what 
do  you  think  about  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
any  better  done  than  it  is  at  present.  I  do  not  think 
the  voluntary  agencies  would-be  able  to  deal  with  it  in 
a  better  way. 

35988.  You  do  not  think  they  would  give  superior 
wisdom  to  it  ? — I  find  that  a  great  many  of  my  guardians 
a"e  on  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  other 
charitable  organisations.  Practically  the  same  men 
appear  again. 

35989.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  voluntary  agencies 
would  treat  the  cases  any  more  wisely  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  treat  them  any  more  wisely.  I  think 
you  would  have  exactly  the  same  state  of  affairs. 

35990.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  suppose  the  arrangement 
still  holds  good  between  your  union  and  the  Liverpool 
parish  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  indoor  poor  ? — That 
IS  so.* 

35991.  All  the  able-bodied  in  the  Liverpool  parish  are 
sent  to  your  workhouse  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
they  are  all  sent.  They  have  to  keep  a  certain  number 
themselves  to  do  the  work  of  the  institution.    We  get  no 
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able-bodied  women  from  them  at  all  because  they  want  Liverpool, 
them  all  as  scrubbers  in  their  own  workhouse. 

35992.  Do  you  provide  a  task  for  the  able-bodied 
belonging  to  both  unions  ? — We  do.* 

35993.  And  that  is  acceptable  to  both  ? — It  is  approved 
by  both.  The  Liverpool  Select  Vestry  have  a  right  to  send 
three  representatives  to  sit  upon  the  committee  of  the 
West  Derby  Union  at  all  their  meetings,  but  without 
the  power  of  voting  ;  and  anything  they  wish  to  bring 
forward  they  can  bring  forward. 

35994.  Are  they  paid  for  at  so  much  per  head  ? — Yes. 

35995.  The  success  of  the  combination  of  unions  which  Xhe  question 
you  advocate  very  strongly  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  friction 
of  the  mutual  goodwill  of  the  unions  who  are  combined  between 

for  special  purposes,  does  it  not  ?    I  suppose  that  is  so.  unions 
I  do  not  know  that  there  could  be  any  ill-will  between  combined  for 
unions,  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  ill-will  ^P^^ial 
between    them.    There    might    be    parochial    jealousy  P'^Po-^^^- 
between  them,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  ill- 
will.    I  have  never  found  that  any  combination  we  have 
entered  into  has  ever  been  given  up.* 

35996.  I  thought  there  was  an  arrangement  between  the 
three  Liverpool  Unions  which  ended  after  a  lapse  of 
fifteen  years  ?  Was  there  not  some  such  arrangement 
between  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  with 
regard  to  the  able-bodied  ? — No,  not  with  regard  to  the 
able-bodied.  We  never  had  an  arrangement  at  all  with 
regard  to  them.  There  was  an  agreement  in  existence 
between  the  three  unions  that  the  three  unions  should 
not  remove  cases  upon  each  other.  We  thought  it  was 
a  hardship  that  a  person  living  on  one  side  of  a  street  and 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  should  have  to  be 
removed  to  the  union  which  they  had  gone  to  ;  but 
Toxteth  Park  would  not  agree  to  join  with  West  Derby 
and  Liverpool  for  the  reception  of  vagrants.  That  being 
so,  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  would  not  agree  to  allow 
Toxteth  Park  to  come  into  our  arrangement  as  to  removing, 
for  the  reason  that  a  person  falling  sick  in  the  tramp 
wards  and  going  into  hospital,  if  it  were  a  Toxteth  case, 
would  then  become  a  charge  upon  Liverpool  and  West 
Derby. 

35997.  D^d  not  an  arrangement  for  dealing  with  the 
vagrants  exist  for  fifteen  years  ? — Oh,  never. 

35998.  Then  I  am  under  a  wrong  impression  ? — Toxteth 
Park  always  had  their  vagrancy  wards,  but  they  had 
them  at  the  workhouse.  Then  the  police  got  to  know 
that  there  were  vagrancy  wards  for  the  whole  of  Liverpool, 
and  so  they  sent  the  Toxteth  cases  to  West  Derby.  But 
as  I  say,  Toxteth  Park  have  always  had  their  own  vag- 
rancy wards. 

35999.  You  are  in  combination  with  the  other  two 
unions  for  the  provision  of  a  sanatorium  at  Heswall,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

36000.  Has  that  led  to  any  friction  at  all  between  the  Combination 
three  unions  ? — Not  between  Liverpool  and  West  Derby,  of  unions  for 
but  it  has  led  to  slight  friction  with  Toxteth  Park.    I  do  sanatorium 
not  think  there  is  anything  very  much  in  it  except,  as  you  purposes, 
can  understand,  that  a  small  building  capable  of  holding 
twenty-four  beds  is  a  very  costly  affair,  and  Toxteth  Park, 

who  have  four  beds  out  of  the  twenty-four,  I  believe,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  they  do  not  quite  get  their  valus  out  of 
it.    But  it  has  not  amounted  to  very  much. 

36001.  Is  the  arrangement  terminable  at  the  end  of  so 
many  years  ? — No,  but  it  can  be  terminated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

36002.  Have  the  three  medical  men,  that  is  to  say,  jy^gjjjgg,! 

the  medical  officers  of  the  three  unions,  each  a  share  in  management 

the  management  of  the  institution,  do   they  visit  on  of  joint 

alternate  weeks  ? — No.    They    have  nothing  whatever  Poor  Law 

to  do  with  the  institution.    There  is  a  medical  man  for  sanatonium. 

the  institution  alone— Dr.  Yeoman.    The  three  medical 

men  at  Mill  Eoad  Infii-mary,  Brownlow  Hill,  and  Toxteth 

Park  recommend  cases  to  the  hospital ;  but  the  moment 

the  cases  enter  the  doors  there  those  three  medical  men 

cease  to  visit.    They  used  to  visit  the  place,  but  that  was 

found  not  to  work  satisfactorily  and  was  given  up,  and 

now  there  is  one  medical  man  for  the  hospital. 

36003.  Then  after  a  case  is  sent  to  the  institution 
the  medical  ofiicers  of  the  respective  unions  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it  ?— Nothing. 


*  The  Witness  subsequently  wrote  as  follows  :  "  The  Agreement  for  15  years  between  the  Parish  of  Liverpool  had  just 
lapsed  and  was  replaced  by  two  separate  Agreements,  (1)  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Casual  Wards  at  iielmont  Koad 
Workhouse  ;  (2)  for  the  maintenance  of  able-bodied  paupers  belonging  to  the  Parish  of  Liverpool.  Combination  was  not 
given  up,  but  varied  only  owing  to  new  circumstances  and  conditions. 
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36004.  You  found  the  other  system  did  not  act  ? — We 
did. 

36005.  Because  the  three  medical  men  did  not  agree 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  certain  treatment  ? — That  is  to  say, 
they  varied  in  their  ideas. 

36006.  In  paragraph  25,  you  say,  "  The  guardians  are 
constrained  to  adopt  various  means  of  circumventing 
these  undesirable  influences  " — that  is  the  influences  of 
undesirable  parents — "  to  prevent  the  good  being  undone, 
and  would  welcome  additional  powers."  In  what  direc- 
tion were  you  thinking  of  additional  powers  ? — My  idea 
was  that  the  Local  Government  Board  might  grant  some 
power  by  which,  in  the  case  of  children  that  had  been 
maintained,  say,  in  the  cottage  homes  at  Fazakerley  for  a 
great  number  of  years  whose  parents  and  friends  have 
never  seen  them  at  all,  the  guardians  might  be  allowed 
to  exercise  some  power  over  them  in  regard  to  sending 
them  into  suitable  service  afterwards,  instead  of  their 
being  taken  away  by  the  parents. 

36007.  They  could  still  detain  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
could  they  not  ? — They  could. 

36008.  But  you  wanted  beyond  that  ? — Yes. 

36009.  Up  to  what  age  ? — Seventeen. 

36010.  That  is  only  a  year  ? — Yes,  but  that  would  just 
do  it. 

36011.  Do  you  board  out  children  ? — We  do — at  Amble- 
side. 

36012.  Do  you  board  out  the  adopted  children  under 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1899  ? — No. 

36013.  Do  you  send  them  to  Fazakerley  ? — We  do. 

36014.  Do  you  find  the  undesirable  parents  from  whom 
the  children  have  been  taken  keep  up  a  communication 
with  the  children  themselves  ? — The  Roman  Catholic 
children  go  out  to  service  on  Sunday  to  their  own  church, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  parents  come  out  and  waylay 
them  if  they  can  get  to  them.  The  officers  have  to  watch 
them.  With  regard  to  the  undesirables — the  ins-and-outs 
— those  children  that  are  always  going  in  and  out  of 
cottage  homes — they  are  taken  from  the  cottage  homes 
and  sent  to  a  special  home  in  Belmont  Road  so  that  we 
do  not  have  the  influence  of  difficult  and  undesirable 
children  mixing  with,  and  affecting  the  other  children 
in  the  cottage  homes. 

36015.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  away 
altogether  the  influence  of  those  parents  from  whom 
the  children  have  been  taken  ? — Undoubtedly. 

36016.  Your  cottage  homes  are  rather  a  hindrance  in 
that  respect  I  suppose  ? — A  little  bit,  but  only  to  a  small 
extent. 

36017.  How  many  children  will  you  have  adopted  under 
that  Act ;  do  you  remember  ? — Not  very  many,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  give  you  the  number. 

36018.  Have  you  still  in  force  in  the  union  the  rules 
that  you  mention  ? — Yes,  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  force. 

36019.  And  they  are  not  withdrawn  by  any  resolution  ? 
— No. 

36020.  But  the  guardians  do  not  act  upon  them,  I 
think  you  say  ? — No.  If  you  said  they  did  not,  I  think, 
they  would  say  they  did,  but  I  think  they  do  not 

36021.  I  think  on  our  visit  they  told  us  they  did  not. 
With  regard  to  the  scale  of  relief,  a  scale  is  evidently 
in  the  minds  of  the  guardians  when  they  are  dealing 
with  a  case.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have  a 
written  scale  with  a  minimum  scale  below  which  they 
should  not  give  relief  at  all,  but  above  which  they  could 
give  as  much  practically  as  the  case  demanded  ? — The 
minimum  scale  would  very  likely  be  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
which  is  the  average  rental  of  the  places  that  these  poor 
people  live  in  ;  and  they  would  very  likely  go  back 
to  the  same  order  of  things.  There  would  be  a  great 
many  on  the  minimum  and  not  many  on  the  maximum. 

36022.  You  say  very  likely  they  would  go  back,  but  if 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board  and  it  was  insisted 
upon,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  do  so,  would  they  ?— 
You  cannot  bind  a  board  by  a  minute  of  this  year.  You 
have  new  guardians  coming  in  every  year  and  the  guardians 
of  this  year  are  not  going  to  be  bound  by  the  guardians 
of  two  years  ago. 

36023.  By  that  way  of  reasoning  you  may  say  it  is 


impossible  for  a  board  of  guardians  to  lay  down  any    Mr.  H.  P. 
principle  on  which  one  may  rely  ? — That  is  so,  to  carry  it  Cleaver. 

out  strictly.    They  can  lay  down  principles  certainly  ;   

the  only  thing  is  whether  they  would  abide  by  them  when  ^'^  '^^^  1907. 
they  were  laid  down.  . 

mi  Liverpool. 

36024.  The  only  way  of  getting  it  uniformly  administered 

would  be  by  means  of  rules  to  be  enforced  by  a  higher 
authority  than  the  board  of  guardians  itself  ? — Yes— 
if  that  higher  authority  could  frame  such  rules. 

36025.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  they  should  make  jg-^g^j 
an  attempt  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  day  when  ^lore 
the  starvation  out-relief  throughout  the  country  was  adequate 
done  away  with.    But  how  it  is  to  be  done  I  do  not  know,  out-relief. 

36026.  Then  you  despair  of  a  board  of  guardians  ever 
doing  it  of  its  own  accord  ? — I  think  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians could  do  it  as  well  as  anybody  else  if  they  would. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  would  be  benefited  by  removing 
that  duty  to  anybody  else.  I  think  everyone  would  fall 
into  the  same  way. 

36027.  You  have  no  hope  practically  of  a  board  of 
guardians  ever  reforming  itself  then  ? — I  am  only  speaking 
of  my  own  experience.  Boards  of  guardians  at  the 
present  day,  to  my  mind,  do  not  deal  with  out-relief  in  an 
adequate  way. 

36028.  If  a  board  had  to  discuss  the  principles  of  out- 
door relief,  and  questions  were  referred  to  the  whole  board 
on  any  particular  point  which  might  be  new  and  which, 
raised  a  new  difficulty,  and  those  questions  were  subjects 
for  discussion  at  the  full  board,  would  there  not  eventually 
get  into  the  minds  of  the  guardians  a  line  upon  which  they 
might  work  in  administering  out-relief  ? — Certainly  ;  and 
they  do  have  those  cases  brought  before  them  continually. 

36029.  Still  your  board  does  not  improve  in  the  respect 
of  the  amount  of  relief  that  is  given  per  head  ? — I  think 
they  have  improved  the  average  by  6d.  The  average 
some  years  ago  was  2s.  6d.,  now  it  is  3s.  ;  so  they  have 
improved. 

36030.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  average  ?  Do  you 
mean  that  per  man,  woman  and  child  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  it  would  average  3s.  per  head  ? — I  mean  taking 
every  case. 

36031.  Then  what  would  it  average  per  head  ?— I 
cou'd  not  say  thit.  I  did  not  get  that  figure  out,  but  I 
worked  the  other  out,  and  it  works  out  exactly  to  3s. 

36032.  One  week's  relief  and  one  week's  numbers  would 
give  the  average  per  head,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  have 
not  got  those  figures  here,  unfortunately. 

36033.  Have  you  never  compared  one  district  com- 
mittee with  another  as  to  the  amount  per  head  that  is 
given  ? — Yes.  Every  week  a  return  is  made  out  showing 
how  much  is  given  in  each  district  as  compared  with  other 
districts.  We  know  exactly  where  the  most  relief  is 
given.  Taking  it  all  through  practically  the  average  is 
the  same. 

30034.  But  you  are  taking  the  average  per  ease  ? — 
Yes. 

36035.  In  a  district  where  there  were  a  lot  of  old  people 
each  receiving  2s.  6d.,  of  course  the  average  would  be 
much  higher  per  head  than  in  a  district  where  there  were 
a  lot  of  children  receiving  Is.  each  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  so. 

36036.  So  that  to  compare  it  per  case  would  scarcely 
be  fair,  would  it  ? — -Anybody  understanding  outdoor 
relief  would  understand  what  was  meant  by  3s.  per  case. 

36037.  Yoa  have  cross  visitors,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

36038.  How  many  ?— Four. 

36039.  Do  they  give  their  whole  time  to  cross  visiting  ?  (jpogg  visitors 
— No.    They   remove   children   to   service,   and   they  and  their 
remove  lunatics  to  the  asylum  as  well.  functions. 

36040.  On  whose  instructions  do  they  act  ? — They  act 
on  my  own. 

36041.  What  cases  do  you  select  for  cross  visiting  ? — 
AU  new  cases  and  any  cases  we  get  any  information 
about. 

36042.  Can  we  say  that  every  new  case  is  cross  visited  ? 
— You  can.  There  is  a  report  from  somebody,  and  every 
new  case  is  cross  visited. 

36043.  Does  the  cross-visitor  go  with  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  1 — No,  he  goes  with  a  note  boolc. 
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.36044.  What  I  mean  by  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  is,  does 
the  cross  visitor  go  with  no  knowledge  of  the  case? — 
He  has  not  the  .slightest  knowledge  of  the  case.  He  will 
have  on  his  paper — "  Mary  Jones,  44,  Field  Street," 
and  he  will  go  and  make  all  inquiries. 

36045.  Is  that  report  made  to  you  ? — It  is. 

36046.  Wha*;  use  do  you  make  of  it  ? — I  take  it  to  the 
guardians — to  the  quorums. 

36047.  That  is,  to  the  committee  that  granted  the 
relief  ? — Yes. 

36048.  Is  it  compared  with  the  relieving  officer's  book  ? 
—It  is. 

36049.  And  provided  there  are  any  discrepancies  it 
would  be  rectified  by  the  committee  ? — It  would. 

360  "0.  Are  any  glaring  cases  reported  to  the  whole 
board  ? — Yes — perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  the  year. 

36051.  On  whose  initiative  are  they  reported  ? — 
GenerpJly  on  my  own. 

3G052.  That,  I  take  it,  would  be  where  the  committee 
do  not  know  what  to  do  ? — WTiere  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement and  the  committee  do  not  quite  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  case. 

36053.  What  method  do  you  adopt  for  supervising  the 
relieving  officers'  work  ? — The  assistant  clerk  goes  through 
the  books  of  the  reheving  officer.    As  you  are  aware  it 

West  Dei  by.  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  the  relief  order  book  in  a  large 
union  like  ours  at  the  same  time  the  guardians  sit,  for 
the  reason  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  about 
ten  clerks  to  do  it.  By  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  these  relief  order  books  are  entered  up  the 
moment  after  the  quorums  have  sat.  It  might  be  possi- 
bly more  necessary  to  have  those  relief  order  books 
particulars  in  gntered  up  at  the  moment  were  it  not  that  we  have  a 
re  e  or  er  ^^y.  gj^j-j,^  ^^j^q  jg  g^jj  additional  cheek  upon  the  relieving 
officers.  The  relieving  officers'  books  are  checked  by 
the  assistant  clerk  and  compared  with  the  relief  order 
book  ;  and  then  we  have  the  double  check  of  having 
the  pay  clerk  who  knows  every  case  as  well. 

36054.  The  relieving  officers  do  not  pay  any  money  at 
all,  do  they  ? — Nothing ;  they  never  handle  a  penny. 

36055.  Did  you  say  it  was  by  permission  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  the  relief  order  book  was  dis- 
pensed with  ? — No,  it  is  not  dispensed  with. 

36056.  I  mean  that  the  process  of  entering  it  at  the 
time  the  relief  was  given  was  dispensed  with  ? — It  was 
reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  gave  a  tacit  sanction  to  it,  but  at 
any  rate  they  said  nothing  about  it.  The  auditor  knows 
all  about  it.  The  relief  order  book  is  entered  up  directly 
after  the  quorums  have  arisen — the  same  afternoon  and 
■within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  sitting. 

36057.  {Miss  Hill.)  \Vhat  class  of  children  is  it  that 
you  board  out  at  Ambleside,  and  how  are  they  chosen  ? — 
They  are  orphan  children  that  the  guardiaQs  in  their 
wisdom  think  are  suitable  for  that  particular  treatment, 
they  have  done  particularly  well.  We  used  to  have  a 
great  many  more  than  we  have  now  when  Miss  Morse  was 
at  Ambleside.  Now,  unfortunately.  Miss  Morse  is  dead, 
and  I  think  we  have  something  like  ten  or  twelve  there, 
and  that  is  all. 

36058.  In  the  case  in  which  Mrs.  Webb  suggested  that 
you  might  possibly  board  out  children  with  the  mother 
or  the  grandmother,  did  I  understancl  you  to  say  that 
you  would  pay  as  much  to  a  mother  for  taking  care  of 
her  children,  supposing  she  were  not  at  work,  as  you 
would  to  a  stranger  ? — A  grandmother,  I  think  I  said. 

36059.  Well,  take  a  grandmother  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
36C60.  You  would  not  expect  her  to  do  anj  more  for 

the  children  without  payment  ? — It  entirely  depends 
scale  of  relief  upon  her  circumstances.  Because  she  was  the  grand- 
f  or  children  mother,  if  she  was  as  poor  as  another  woman  I  do  not 
living  with  ^-j^y  she  should  suffer  simply  because  she  happened  to 

S^'^'^'^Tl''':!  be  a  relation  of  the  children.  ' 

36061.  In  the  case  which  Mrs.  Webb  suggested  of  a 
mother,  I  gathered  that  you  said  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  paying  as  much  to  tlie  mother  for  her  child  as  you 
would  to  a  stranger  ? — If  it  was  necessary.  Of  course,  it 
all  depends  upon  the  conditions  and  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  not  see  why  the  mother  should  not  have  just 
as  much  if  she  was  absolutely  in  want.  If  4s.  is  necessary 
in  the  one  casj  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  other. 
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36062.  Surely  you  would  expect  the  foster-mother  to 
have  something  for  her  trouble,  would  you  not  ?  I  mean  to 
say  the  stranger  with  whom  the  child  is  boarded  ? — Of 
course,  the  mother  might  be  able  to  work — there  are  so 
many  circumstances  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
But  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  paying  the  mother 
4s.  and  paying  a  stranger  4s.  ;  if  it  is  necessary  in  the  one 
case,  to  my  mind  it  is  necessary  in  the  other. 

36063.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  the  one  case  the  stranger 
might  have  to  provide  a  home  at  her  own  expense  and 
would  also  expect  something  for  her  trouble,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  mother,  Jliss  HUl's  point  is  that  the  mother's 
duty  hes  there  and  the  stranger's  duty  does  not  ? — Do 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mother  has  a  home  to 
go  to,  whereas  the  stranger  has  not  ?  If  the  mother  has  a 
home  to  go  to  certainly  she  would  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

36064.  {Miss  Hill.)  The  case  put  to  you  was  this — 
If  the  mother  is  unable  to  go  to  work,  would  you  give  her 
as  much  to  maintain  her  own  children  as  you  ^^-ould  give 
to  a  stranger  to  maintain  them  ? — I  would. 

36065.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Your  office  stands  in  quite  a  Supervision 
peculiar  relation,  does  it  not,  to  the  administration  of  the  of  relieving 
union  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  I  am  afraid.        officer  by 

1    •  ,         1-    ■         ^  clerk  at  Wes 

36066.  Your  relations   to   the   reheving  officers   are  Derby, 
almost  peculiar  to  your  union,  are  they  not  ? — In  the  way 

of  supervision,  I  think  they  are. 

36067.  Is  that  a  matter  of  tradition,  or  has  it  been 
built  up  during  your  time  ? — It  has  been  built  up  bit  by 
bit,  I  expect. 

36068.  Did  you  find  it  in  existence  or  did  you  initiate 
it  ? — If  I  may  use  the  word  I  think  it  has  been  perfected. 
We  never  had  a  superintendent  relieving  officer.  There 
was  a  question  at  one  time  of  raising  one  of  the  reheving 
officers  to  be  a  superintendent  reheving  officer,  but  it  was 
not  carried  out. 

36069.  I  gather  that  you  practically  check  the  action 
of  the  reheving  officers  ? — And  the  assistant  clerks. 

36070.  The  assistant  clerks  check  their  payments,  and  so 
forth  ?— Yes. 

36071.  ^Practically  the  action  of  the  relieving  officer  is 
controlled  by  your  office  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

36072.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  experience  Pay  clerks 
of  it  elsewhere  or  could  quote  another  union  where  the  and  their 
system  exists  ? — Very  many  unions  are  without  pay-  functions, 
clerks,  and  that  makes  a  great  difference.    Of  course  that 

is  a  tremendous  check ;  the  pay-clerk  assists  to  check  the 
relieving  officer  as  much  as  anybody  else. 

36073.  Where  do  your  pay-clerks  pay — at  the  pay 
stations  ? — At  the  different  pay  stations,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  person  being  iU  he  has  to  take  the  money  to  the  house 
in  which  the  person  is  ill.  I  should  say  that  we  have 
only  one  pay-clerk. 

36074.  Do  you  use  him  in  any  sense  to  report  upon  the 
case  ? — We  use  him  for  nothing  else  but  paj-ing,  except 
that  he  has  to  take  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  come  to  the  pay-table  and  to  see  whether  they  are 
tidily  dressed  and  so  on.    He  reports  upon  that. 

36075.  I  see  from  your  statement  that  you  feel  rather 
strongly  about  the  question  of  settlement  ? — I  do. 

36076.  Total  aboUtion  -would  be  impossible  in  your  case 
I  take  it  ? — In  a  place  like  Liverpool  it  ^'i  ould. 

36077.  Do  you  think  Liverpool  is  sufficiently  excep- 
tional to  be  specially  dealt  v>-ith.  ? — In  Sunderland  and  all 
those  ports  I  think  also  that  it  would  he  absolutely  im- 
possible to  aboUsh  it.  We  should  be  absolutely  overrun 
in  Liverpool  if  it  were  abolished. 

36078.  So  the  case  of  the  ports  is  exceptional  ? — Yes.     Objections  of 


36079.  In  the  cases  in  which  you  have  removed,  what 
proportion  of  those  were  removals  to  Ireland,  do  j'ou  know 
roughly  ? — Possibly  sixty  a  year. 

36080.  You  said  in  your  statement  there  are  anomahes 
in  the  removal,  particularly  of  lunatics  to  Ireland ;  what 
were  you  thinking  of  there  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  remove 
lunatics  to  Ireland,  in  fact  so  many  technical  difficulties 
are  raised  that  it  is  absolutely  practically  impossible  to 
remove  a  case.  I  wish  that  the  law  as  to  appeals  could  be 
altered  and  that  the  Local  Governnient  Board  might  be 
asked  to  visit  these  cases  and  so  save  htigation. 
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Liverpool.  36031.  Do  you  know  that  the  Local  Government  Board 

The  Local  can  do  that  ? — They  do  it  in  some  cases,  but  you  cannot 
Government  get  all  the  unions  to  agree  to  it.  If  it  were  a  reoognised 
Board  should  fact  that  that  was  the  mode  of  procedure,  then  every 
have  more      union  would  fall  into  line. 

decide  dis-         36082.  At  present,  if  I  am  correct  in  saying  so,  they 
putes  as  to      can  only  adjudicate  where  the  facts  are  agreed  upon  ? 
I  settlement.      — That  is  so.    The  di£Bculty  is  in  getting  both  unions  to 
agree  to  the  facts. 

36083.  Is  there  not  a  great  difference  between  a  body 
like  the  Local  Government  Board  deciding  cases  in  which 
the  facts  are  agreed  and  going  into  the  facts  of  a  case  ? 
—Yes. 

36084.  Do  you  not  think  the  distinction  is  really  a  valid 
one  for  our  purpose  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  ought 
to  be  any  great  difficulty. 

36085.  They  would  require  to  set  up  a  court  of  qualified 
persons  for  the  purpose,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  it  would 
only  necessitate  an  inquiry. 

36086.  Have  you  any  difficulties  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land ? — No,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

36087.  Have  you  ever  suffered  from  the  restriction 
that  you  cannot  remove  without  the  head  of  the  family  ? 
— We  have  very  few  Scottish  removals.  The  Irish 
removals  in  Liverpool  are  the  great  thinge. 

36088.  Would  the  other  removals  be  mostly  to  other 
seaport  towns  ? — The  docks  at  a  place  like  Liverpool 
attract  so  many  men  from  all  over  the  country.  They 
think  there  is  sure  to  be  work  at  the  docks,  and  they 
come  there  ;  then  they  are  taken  ill  and  when  they  become 
permanently  ill,  we  have  to  do  something  with  them. 
All  unions,  I  presume,  do  what  West  Derby  do,  that 
is,  they  deal  with  the  lunatics  first  as  they  are  most 
expensive. 

36089.  I  did  not  quite  understand  from  your  state- 
ment whether  you  mean  that  the  persons  that  you  remove 
come  to  you  from  the  sea,  or  v/hether  you  mean  that  they 
come  to  you  from  the  land  to  work  at  the  docks.  There 
are  those  two  classes  of  cases,  are  there  not  ? — Yes, 
and  we  have  both  classes. 

36090.  Have  you  many  people  that  come  over  sea  ? — 
Yes.  A  great  many  people  come  over  from  America 
and  they  are  dumped  down  in  Bootle.  They  do  not 
land  them  at  the  Liverpool  landing  stage,  because  they 
want  to  keep  it  all  quiet ;  so  they  take  them  round  to 
one  of  the  big  docks  in  Bootle  and  land  them  there, 
and  they  are  sent  up  to  the  Mill  Road  Infirmary  and  we 
Lave  to  deal  with  them  in  that  way. 

36091.  You  cannot  remove  those  ? — No,  but  we  make 
county  cases  of  them. 

36092.  If  a  man  comes  from  America,  of  course  you 
cannot  remove  him  ;  but  are  there  many  people  who  come 
from  other  English  ports  who  are  removed  ? — They  come 
from  every  town — from  the  seaports  as  well  as  from  the 
ordinary  towns. 

36093.  Do  you  think,  seriously,  that  towns  with  docks 
attract  more  people  than  towns  which  have  manufactures  ? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly.  The  docks  have  an  attraction, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Then  many  of  these 
cattlemen  come  over  from  America  bringing  cattle ; 
they  just  get  their  passages  paid  over  here,  they  spend 
the  money  that  is  given  to  them,  and  then  they  become 
chargeable  to  us. 

36094.  I  am  afraid  no  alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement 
will  save  you  in  those  cases  ? — No  ;  but  still  we  have  them 
in  great  numbers. 

36095.  {Dr.  Dowms.)  In  point  of  population,  I  think 
your  union  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is. 

36093.  You  had  exp3rienoe  of  a  large  union  ;  what 
would  be  your  views  as  to  the  size  of  unions  from  the 
alministrativo  point  of  view  ? — Of  course  you  can  do 
far  more  in  a  large  union  than  you  can  in  a  small 
union,  because  of  your  rateable  value.  Where  Id. 
in  the  £  brings  in  £11,000  a  year,  your  classification 
and  everything  else  is  better,  no  doubt,  than  it  would 
be  in  a  small  union  where  Id.  in  the  £  brings  in  so  many 
hundreds  a  year.  I  daresay  some  of  the  smaller  unions 
are  equally  as  well  managed  as  the  larger  unions  for  all  I 
know,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  them. 
I  consiler  the  West  Derby  Union  is  not  toD  large. 
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36097.  You  think  you  could  manage  a  larger  union  ? —    j/,-.  jj^  p. 
It  just  depends  upon  the  conditions  that  the  other  unions  Cleaver. 

are  in.    For  instance,  there  is  no  question  about  it  that  

if  the  unions  would  sink  their  petty  parochial  jealousies  1^  Jan.  19>7. 

and  would  combine  for  these  purposes,  it  might  bs  as   ~ 

well  to  retain  them  as  long  as  you  get  batter  classifica-  Liverpool, 
tion  by  it.  I  think  the  local  knowledge  of  the^e  unions  is 
very  valuable.  If  you  amalgamate  a  certain  number  of 
unions  you  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  interest  that  is  taken 
by  particular  msn  in  the  affairs  of  their  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, and  thsy  would  not  care  to  take  the  trouble 
to  attend  if  their  union  was  done  away  with. 

35093.  Given  the  conditions  of  your  own  union  I 
gather  that  you  would  not  think  you  have  reached  the 
limit  of  size  ? — No. 

33099.  You  can  do  more  ? — Yes. 

36100.  What  is  the  number  of  your  guardian3  ? — Fifty- 
two. 

36101.  Do  you  consider  that  a  good  number  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  a  good  number. 

36102.  Do  you  mean  it  is  too  many  ? — As  you  know, 
the  work  of  the  guardians  generally  devolves  upon  a 
certain  number.  The  whole  fifty-two  do  not  do  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  work,  which  generally  devolves  upon, 
say,  about  twenty  of  them.  A  board  of  fifty-two,  to  my 
mind,  is  perfectly  unwieldy. 

36103.  Is  there  not  a  risk  of  men  who  do  not  take  an 
active  part  turning  up  to  vote  sometimes  on  subjects 
they  do  not  know  anything  about  ? — Yes,  and  they  can 
upset  the  good  work  of  the  few  who  do  know  anything 
about  it.  The  moment  there  is  an  appointment  to  be 
made  you  find  the  board  very  well  attended. 

36104.  Given  a  board  of  working  guardians,  what  would 
you  fix  as  a  good  number  ? — I  think  twenty  is  amply  large 
enough  for  any  board. 

36105.  I  think  you  have  a  population  of  503,039  ? — 
We  have  a  population  of  600,000. 

36106.  What,  according  to  your  idea,  should  a  rehef 
committee  consist  of  ? — I  hold  the  view  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  permanent  rehef  committee  and  that  the  relief 
ought  not  to  be  deputed  to  various  quorums.  If  there 
were  one  ralief  committee  consisting  of,  sa}",  twelve 
guardians  you  v/ould  then  always  get  a  quorum,  and  the 
same  men  w:;uld  go  about  from  place  to  place  and  there 
would  be  more  uniformitj^  in  the  granting  of  rehef. 

36107.  I  think  you  are  in  favour  of  having  definite  rules? 
— I  am. 

36108.  In  such  a  case  as  that  would  a  departure  from 
the  rules  be  reported  to  the  board  ? — Certainly. 

36109.  And  the  committee  would  have  to  justify  it  ? — 
Yes.  The  board  would  have  just  the  same  check  that 
they  have  at  present  time. 

36110.  Turning  to  the  visiting  committees  for  the 
management  of  the  institutions,  have  you  any  views  as  to 
the  constitution  of  these  committees  ? — We  have  visiting 
committees  consisting  of  thirty  members  on  each  visiting 
committee,  and  I  should  think,  roughly  speaking,  eighteen 
to  twenty  attend  every  meeting — those  never  miss,  and 
they  are  most  attentive.  I  am  speaking  of  the  visiting 
committees  for  the  Mill  Road  Infirmary  and  Belmont 
Road  (which  are  grouped  together),  for  the  Walton 
Workhouse,  and  for  the  cottage  homes  at  Fazakerley.  I 
should  think  if  there  was  a  committee  of  about  a  dozen 
for  each  of  those  that  would  be  ample. 

36111.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  guardians 
to  serve  on  some  committees  ;  is  there  any  preference 
shown  by  them  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  serve 
on  the  quorums,  but  they  will  serve  on  such  committees 
as  the  contract  committees. 

36112.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  West  Der()y  Combination 

Union  it  is  still  necessary  for  you  to  enter  into  arrange-  °^  unions  a 

ments  with  other  unions  for  dealing  with  your  cases  ? — 

Quite  so.    We  could  not  classify  as  we  ought  to  unless  -we  ?^ 

y-.  •'  classification 

purposes  and 

36113.  I  think  you  are,  as  you  have  said,  a  very  large  the  two 
union  indeed.    You  appear  to  use  two  methods  of  working  methods  of 
with  adjoining  unions,  the  one  by  means  of  a  joint  board  ^""^'^ 

a.nd  the  other  by  mutual  arrangement  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  combination. 
The  mutual  arrangement  is  preferable. 

36114.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  that  ? — The  moment 
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they  have  appointed  their  representatives  on  a  joint  board 
the  boards  have  practically  done  with  the  matter  and 
they  feel  that  they  have  lost  control.  That  was  our 
reason  for  applying  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
allow  Liverpool  to  make  one  class  of  accommodation 
while  West  Derby  did  the  other,  so  as  to  save  expense. 

36115.  And  it  would  keep  the  management  practically 
in  one  hand  ? — Yes. 

Separate  361 16.  (Chairman. )  By  "  mutual  arrangement "  I  suppose 

classification  you  mean  that  a  contract  price  was  fixed,  but  the  institu- 
of  imbeciles    tion  is  under  the  control  of  the  local  board  ?— That  is  so. 

fiTlih^rpool?^  36117.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  You  have  mentioned  the  classi- 
fication of  imbeciles  and  epileptics  ;  did  you  mean  sane 
epileptics,  because  many  imbeciles  are  epileptics  ? — That 
is  a  medical  question,  and  I  cannot  of  course  go  into  that. 
We  intended  to  deal  with  both  classes  of  epileptics,  the 
sane  epileptics  being  sent  to  MaghuU.  They  intended 
to  have  villas  ^here  and  I  believe  that  is  rather  an  expen- 
sive scheme.  We  had  to  deal  with  the  imbeciles  only. 
They  were  going  to  deal  with  both  classes,  separating,  of 
course,  the  sane  epileptics  from  the  other  epileptics  in 
dififerent  villas. 

36118.  But  at  MaghuU  epilepsy  would  be  the  dominant 
classification  ? — Yes. 

361 19  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  a  joint  school  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 
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36120.  How  do  you  arrange  the  cost  in  your  joint 
boards  ? — According  to  the  rateable  value.  Say  for  the 
Heswall  Hospital  there  are  twenty-four  beds  ;  West 
Derby  takes  ten,  the  parish  of  Liverpool  takes  ten,  and 
Toxteth  Park  takes  four  ;  we  should  allocate,  first,  the 
cost  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  then  there  would  come  the  maintenance  charges 
according  to  the  number  of  days  each  patient  was  in  the 
hospital. 

36121.  And  the  maintenance  would  be  charged  per  case 
to  the  different  unions  ?— Yes. 

36122.  That  being  so,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  to 
get  as  much  value  as  the  union  can  get  out  of  it,  is  there 
not  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  have  a 
bed  empty  for  a  day. 

36123.  You  take  care  to  keep  it  filled  ?— Yes. 

36124.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  ever  prosecute  the 
people  M'ho  receive  out-relief  and  have  kept  back  from 
the  guardians  certain  sources  of  income  ? — Yes.  We 
have  had  about  twelve  prosecutions  or  fifteen  this  last 
year.  We  have  these  cases  printed  upon  forms,  and  put 
up  in  all  the  waiting  rooms  and  in  the  quorum  rooms. 

36125.  Do  you  think  that  does  good  ? — I  am  sure  it 
does. 

36126.  Similarly  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
stealing  in  workhouses  ;  have  you  ever  come  across  that 
in  your  institutions  ? — I  think  it  goes  on  in  every  institu- 
tion in  a  small  way. 

36127.  Would  yon  do  the  same  thing  there  ? — We 
employ  scrubbers  and  wardsmaids.  All  our  scrubbers  are 
widows,  originally  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  we  take  them 
in  and  pay  them  15s.  a  week  as  scrubbers  ;  instead  of 
putting  them  on  relief  we  take  them  off  relief  and  give 
them  this  153.  a  week.  We  had  one  of  the  women  steal 
some  things,  we  prosecuted  her,  and  I  think  that  did 
away  with  it  for  a  long  time. 

36128.  As  regards  the  adoption  of  the  ins-and-outs, 
have  you  very  much  of  that  ? — Not  very  much,  but  we 
have  a  few  cases  where  we  have  adopted.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  quite  so  much  of  that  in  towns  as  there  is  in 
country  districts. 

36129.  Would  you  like  to  adopt  more,  if  you  could,  in 
■view  of  what  would  happen  to  the  children  afterwards  ? 
— I  am  afraid  you  lose  touch  with  the  children  a  great 
deal.  You  do  not  quite  know  what  happens  to  them.  It 
is  different  to  boarding-out. 

36130.  You  never  board  out  within  your  own  union, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  in  the  way  I  stated  just  now. 

36131.  That  was  with  the  grandmother  ? — That  is  all. 

36132.  But  you  do  not  do  it  as  a  practice  ? — No. 

36133.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Has  the  method  of  adminis- 
tering outdoor  relief,  including  the  amount  given  as  you 
have  described  it,  been  in  operation  for  many  years  in  your 
union  ? — Yes,  to  my  knowledge  since  1877. 


36134.  Then  the  change  of  personnel  in  1894,  which  Liverpool, 
you  refer  to,  had  no  reference  to  this  ? — No.    I  might 

say  that  the  ex  officio  magistrates  never  used  to  attend  the 
quorum. 

36135.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  What  effect  did  that  change  of 
membership  have  upon  the  policy  of  the  board  in  1894  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  very  much  change  as 
regards  the  pohcy  of  the  board. 

36136.  Then  what  has  the  change  been  in  ? — If  I  may 
put  it  80,  you  have  not  the  same  class  of  men. 

36137.  Has  it  resulted  in  a  different  administration  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to 
answer,  and  if  you  would  allow  me  I  would  rather  not 
answer  it. 

36138.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Would  your  opinion  be  thatclerks  DesirabiUty 
to  the  board  of  guardians  should  give  their  whole  time  of  "  whole- 
to  the  work  as  a  rule  ? — Undoubtedly.    It  would  be  im-  time  " 
possible  in  a  large  union  for  a  clerk  to  do  anything  else,  clerks  to 

It  takes  one  man's  time  to  reply  to  the  queries  from  other  guardians, 
unions. 

36139.  {Mr.   Gardiner.)  In  small  unions  would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  ? — Certainly. 

36140.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  must  have  a  union 
of  a  certain  size,  must  you  not,  because  otherwise  there 
would  not  be  enough  work  for  the  clerk  to  do  ? — I  am 
only  speaking  for  my  own  union,  and  I  say  in  the  West 
Derby  Union  it  takes  one  man's  time  to  reply  to  the 
queries  from  other  unions. 

36141.  {Mr.  Loch.)  That  is  to  say  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  population  providing  duties  and  work 
for  a  particular  officer  which  requires  his  whole  time  ? — 
That  is  so. 


36142.  With  regard  to  your  Poor  Law  hospital,  do  you 
find  that  applications  come  on  to  you  which  you  have  to 
send  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  owing  to  your  being  full  ? 
—Unfortunately  there  are  more  beds  in  the  JVIiU  Road 
Infirmary  than  in  all  the  voluntary  hospitals  in  Liverpool 
combined,  and  these  hospitals  have  no  beds  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  consequence  is  that  the  voluntary  hospitals 
are  continually  refusing  cases  and  sending  them  to  Mill 
Road.  Mill  Road  has  become  now  a  general  hospital  and 
is  no  longer  a  Poor  Law  hospital.  You  will  understand 
that  when  I  tell  you  that  we  collect  from  relatives  over 
£5,000  every  year.  You  will  see  from  that  the  class  of 
people  that  unfortunately  come  to  us. 

36143.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  getting  a  rather  better 
class  altogether  ? — Yes. 

36144.  When  you  say  that  your  infirmary  has  more 
beds  than  the  voluntary  hospitals,  v/hat  hospitals  do  you 
mean  ? — There  are  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Southern 
Hospital,  for  instance ;  they  have  not  got  the  accom- 
modation that  we  have.  We  have  more  beds  than 
Bootle,  Stanley,  and  all  those. 

36145.  Then  you  receive  every  class  of  case  that  can 
find  no  perch  anywhere  else  ? — Yes.  The  danger  is  in 
the  medical  man  refusing  a  case. 

36146.  In  this  way,  the  old  position  of,  I  suppose, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  is  reversed  ;  then,  the 
voluntary  hospitals  had  the  larger  number  of  cases,  and 
now  you' have  ? — The  old  idea  of  its  being  a  degradation 
or  a  disgrace  to  go  into  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  has  quite 
ceased.  MiU  Road  is  known  as  the  Mill  Road  Infirmary 
and  not  as  the  West  Derby  Union  Hospital. 

36147.  How  are  the  surgeons  and  physicians  appointed  ? 

 There  is  a  medical  superintendent.  Dr.  N.  Raw,  and 

then  there  are  three  assistants  under  him  who  are 
appointed  by  the  board. 

36148.  Is  the  medical  superintendent  really  responsible 
for  the  whole  thmg  ?— He  is  responsible  for  everything 
connected  with  the  medical  portion  of  it. 

30149.  Do  you  say  that  the  Liverpool  Central  Aid  in- 
cludes your  district  in  its  operation  ?— Are  you  referrmg 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  under  Mr.  Grisewood  ? 

36150.  Yes  ?— They  help  us  tremendously. 

36151.  In  regard  to  co-operation  with  them,  have  you 
sent  to  them  certain  cases  which  you  think  they  can  deal 
with  better  ? — Yes,  we  always  do  that. 

36152.  Is  that  a  kind  of  co-operation  which  you  think 
it  would  be  best  to  continue  ?— Much  the  best.  They 
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have  dealt  with  a  great  number  of  cases  that  we  could 
not  have  dealt  with  properly,  and  they  have  saved  people 
fronx  coming  upon  the  rates.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  also  send  us  up 
cases  and  we  deal  with  them. 

36153.  You  refer  to  Elberfeld  in  your  statement ; 
the  method  of  Elberfield  is  that  the  volunteer  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  town  committee  ? — That  is  so. 

36154.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  a  change  in 
that  direction  should  take  place,  or  whether  it  is  better 
to  keep  this  division  of  labour  which  you  refer  to  ? — 
I  think  it  is  much  better  to  keep  this  present  division 
of  labour.  I  do  not  think  the  Elberfeld  system  could  be 
worked  here.  I  do  not  think  we  should  get  the  voluntary 
assistants  here  that  they  can  there. 

36155.  I  presume  you  know  that  r.t  Bradford,  Bolton, 
and  other  peaces  they  are  trying  to  get  up  a  body 
of  visito  s  in  connection  with  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions, and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Law  ? — It  is  so  with  us.  There  is  a  suggestion  from  the 
Charity  Org.anisation  Society  of  Liverpool,  which  the 
guardians  will  fall  in  with  T  am  sure,  that  they  should 
allow  their  visitors  to  visit  all  the  widows  in  the  union. 
The  guardians  would  be  glad  if  they  would  do  so. 

36156.  That  is  sometimes  called  the  Elberfeld  system, 
is  it  not  ?— Yes,  but  that  is  not  quite  the  Elberfeld  system. 

36157.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Is  it  proposed  that  the  widows 
should  have  the  relief  taken  to  them  by  these  voluntary 
visitors  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the  slightest 
objection  to  that. 

36158.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  pro- 
posal ? — I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Grisewood  is  coming  before 
you,  I  think,  and  he  will  tell  you. 

36159.  Are  there  any  classes  of  cases  which  you  think 
must  suitable  for  Charity  Organisation  to  deal  with  ?— 
Mr.  Grisewood  finds  any  amount  of  work  at  factories  for 
widows  with  children  and  for  men  who  are  out  of  work 
undoubtedly  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  by  just 
tiding  over  these  men's  difficulties  for  a  little  time  they 
are  possibly  prevented  from  going  upon  the  rates. 

36160.  You  cannot  assist  people  to  go  to  another  union, 
can  you  ? — No. 

36161.  Yet  I  saw  a  notice  up  in  your  rehef  station 
giving  a  account  of  the  families  who  had  been  sent  away 
to  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — Only  to  factories. 
What  the  guardians  do  is  this  :  We  cannot  expect  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  pay  for  the  outfit  for  a 
family,  possibly  some  bedding,  clothes  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  so  the  guardians  always  make  a  grant  to  them  for 
these  families  to  go. 

36162.  What  sort  of  grant  ? — Sometimes  £3  per  head. 
I  think,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  it  is  a  ver}-^  cheap  get-out  for  them 
if  they  can  get  rid  of  them. 

36163.  [Chairman.)  Do  you  make  an  open  return  as 
regards  that  expenditure,  or  what  do  you  do  ? — I  am 
afraid  we  do  not  make  an  open  return.  We  grant  it  in 
the  way  of  relief. 

36164.  It  is  just  on  the  line,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  so  ; 
and  we  take  the  risk. 

36165.  [Mr.  Loch.)  The  actual  fare  is  paid  by  the 
Society,  is  it  not  ? — I  really  cannot  quite  answer  that.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sending  the  case  ;  Mr.  Grisewood 
undertakes  everything. 
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36166.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  the  visiting  of 
cases,  does  your  general  reheving  officer  act  as  a  cross- 
visitor  ? — We  have  no  general  reheving  officer. 

36167.  Or  your  superintendent  ? — We  have  no  super- 
intendent relieving  officer,  but  we  have  some  cross- 
visitors. 

36168.  Have  you  cross-visitors  acting  under  you  ? — 
Yes. 

36169.  I  suppose  neither  you  nor  your  assistant  clerk 
ever  visits  any  particular  case  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have 
not  done  so.  Once  or  twice  when  there  has  been  a  doubt 
as  to  a  particular  case  I  have  visited,  and  so  have  my 
assistant  clerks.  There  may  be  a  case  where  there  is  a 
doubt  between  the  cross -visitors  and  the  relieving  officer, 
and  I  should  see  that  case. 

36170.  Do  you  examine  all  the  fresh  cases  before  they 
go  to  the  committee  ? — The  assistant  clerks  do,  if  I  do 
not.  My  office  does  it.  I  cannot  say  I  see  every  case 
myself. 

36171.  But  they  would  report  to  you  if  there  was  any- 
thing exceptional  ? — Yes. 

36172.  Before  the  committee  met  ?— Yes. 

36173.  Do  you  attend  every  committee  meeting  ? — 
If  there  are  any  special  cases,  and  I  want  to  go  down  for 
them,  I  go  ;  but  I  do  not  attend  them  as  a  rule,  nor  do 
the  clerks. 

36174.  What  would  be  the  average  attendance  on  your  Attendance 
relief  committees  ? — The  average  attendance  is  three ;  on  relief 
it  ought  to  be  five. 


36175.  Is  that  a  quorum  ? — Three  is  a  quorum, 

36176.  Is  five  the  rota  ? — Five  is  supposed  to  be  the 
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36177.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  had  a  good  - 
deal  of  building  in  the  West  Derby  Union  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

36178.  Have  you  any  particulars  as  to  the  cost  ? —  Cost  of  Poor 
Yes.    The  cost  per  bed  for  Belmont  Road  was  £80 ;  Law 

the  cost  for  the  Mill  Road  Infirmar3%  which,  I  think,  is  buildings  at 
as  well  equipped  as  any  other  infirmary  in  the  country,  West  Derby, 
was  £120  ;  and  the  cost  for  the  Cottage  Homes  was  £133 
— you  must  know  that  they  are  all  separate  cottages, 
and  that  makes  the  cost  greater.    The  cost  of  the  Walton 
Workhouse  was  £100  per  bed. 

36179.  Why  was  that  more  expensive  than  Belmont 
Road  ? — It  was  built  long  before  Belmont,  and  possibly 
materials  and  everything  else  may  have  been  dearer  then. 

36180.  Mr.  Phelps  asked  you  about  settlement  cases  Proposal  that 
and  appeals  to  the  Local  Government  Board  being  made  Local 
compulsory;  I  take  it  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  Government 
in  that  being  done  with  regard  to  purely  legal  questions  ;  ^^^^^^  should 
but  do  you  think  with  regard  to  questions  of  fact  that  ^.^^^^ 

they  could  be  elicited  at  an  inquiry  ? — I  think  the  facts  djgputed 
as  adduced  by  both  boards  might  be  sent  to  the  Local  settlement 
Government  Board,  and  they  would  draw  their  own 
conclusions.    They  do  not  differ  very    materially,  or 
may  be  there  is  only  a  very  small  point  at  issue. 

36181.  Then  you  think  it  might  involve  an  inquiry  in 
some  cases  only  ? — It  would  mean  an  inquiiy  in  very 
few  cases. 


Ml-.  Haeold  Goad  Ceosfield,  caUed ;  and  Examined. 
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36182.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough,  I  think, 
to  prepare  for  us  a  statement  in  which  you  make  various 
suggestions,  and  \\-hich  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
statement.) 

1.  As  the  expenses  of  administration  of  poor  relief 
are  considered  extravagant,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  rather 
unsatisfactory  way  clerks  of  boards  are  remunerated. 
Filling  plural  offices  is  largely  accountable  for  this. 


Mr.  11.  G. 

Crosficld. 


2.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  arranged  that  a  clerk  be 
appointed  to  all  the  offices  requiring  filling  (all  assistance 
re;nuneratioii  necessary  being  provided),  that  he  should  get  his  Govern- 
ment or  county  council  fees  through  the  guardians,  and 
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that  if  he  takes  or  is  allowed  to  take  such  offices  as  clerks 
to  burial  boards,  etc., these  should  come  through  guardians. 

3.  A  clerk  should  not  be  allowed  to  farm,  out  work  j^^^  T^Ql 
and  charge  at  a  scale  rate  to  a  board.  " 

4.  I  consider  one  thousand  (£1,000)  per  annum  ought 
to  be  the  maximum  for  any  clerk  to  any  board  (including 
every  office  he  filled).  I  believe  this  would  be  ample 
inducement  to  draw  a  sufficient  number  of  good  men  into 
the  profession. 

5.  Not  having  a  definite  sum  before  a  board,  and 
paying  by  instalments,  causes  salaries  to  creep  up  im- 
perceptibly. For  instance,  many  on  the  board  thought 
it  appeared  paltry  to  pay  our  new  clerk  less  than  £400. 

E 
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Mr.  H.  0.  It  appeared  in  the  papers  as  less,  no  mention  being  made 
Cros field,  of  his  other  emoluments.  But  seeing  he  had  not  had 
over  £180  for  many  years,  £400  was  a  fine  position. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce,  especially  when  new  and 
amateur  members  have  to  face  a  professional  in  Poor  Law. 

7.  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  should  keep 
a  strict  account  and  perhaps  publish  for  the  public  benefit 
the  total  emoluments  of  the  clerks  to  boards. 

Assessment  Committee. 

8.  I  consider  this  body  is  better  as  a  committee  of  the 
guardians  than  as  a  committee  of  the  county  council  or 
borough  council. 

9.  The  county  council  own  so  many  and  divers  in- 
dustrial undertakings,  tramways,  electric  light,  etc., 
that  it  is  a  great  inducement  to  rate  these  unfairly  so 
as  to  show  a  good  profit  to  the  public. 

10.  I  remember  the  county  council  argued  that  "refuse 
destructors "  ought  not  to  be  rated,  as  they  were 
"philanthropic  institutions." 

11.  Places  that  own  their  own  docks  might  rate  them 
leniently. 

12.  It  is  thought  and  suggested  that  guardians  assess- 
ment committees  are  influenced  by  public-house  owners, 
which  a  council  would  not  be.  I  did  not  notice  this, 
except  some  members  were  very  lenient  to  widows  man- 
aging public-houses.  Perhaps  during  the  years  I  was. 
chairman  the  committee  was  a  little  exceptional  in 
this  respect, 

13.  Corporate  bodies  competing  so  much  with  private 
enterprise,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  keep  the  assess- 
ment an  independent  body. 

Workhouse  Hospitals. 

14.  Judging  by  Toxteth,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
other  workhouse  hospitals,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to 
remove  as  many  disabilities  as  possible  to  patients  enter- 
ing them. 

15.  The  subscription  hospitals  are  filled  with  a  great 
many  patients  who  ought  not  to  be  in  at  all — those  who 
can  afford  perfectly  well  to  pay  and  don't  do  so.  (In 
this  way  doctors  are  deprived  of  their  legitimate  fees.) 

16.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  and  a  few 
charitable  people  in  the  community  support  the  lot, 
which  is  hard  on  them. 

Feeding  School  Children. 

17.  Being  on  School  Court  of  Appeal  in  low  part  of 
Liverpool,  I  have  before  me  many  parents  whose  children 
are  irregular  at  school. 

(-  bjections  to     18.  I  would  offer  the  very  plainest  food  to  neglected 
rate  supply  of  and  ill-fed  children — porridge,  brown  bread  and  butter, 
rice  pudding,  boiled  pulse,  etc. 

19.  But  on  no  account  should  tea  or  coffee  be  given. 
A  modicum  of  milk  to  those  who  ate  porridge,  but  no 
free  drinks  of  milk.  The  nation  is  being  bred  on  snacks 
and  stewed  tea  and  the  children  should  in  no  wa^  be  so 
indulged,  especially  on  ratepapers'  money. 

20.  By  the  way,  in  this  district  I  refer  to,  the  majority 
of  boys,  the  visiting  officers  tell  me,  do  nothing  but 
loaf  after  leaving  school.  One  boy,  for  instance,  had 
worked  a  fortnight  in  eight  months. 

21.  For  those  temporarily  destitute  and  tramps 
(adults  only).    I  would  suggest  giving  a  free  meal  of  the 

J  very  simplest  food  possible,  to  be  eaten  on  premises,  say 

P^^f:^^       porridge,  boiled  Indian  meal,  pease  pudding,  boiled  rice, 
haricots,  etc. 

22.  This  being  done,  all  beggars  could  be  referred  to 
the  institution,  men  or  women  could  stave  over  a  tem- 
porary difficulty,  and  people  discharged  from  workhouses 
need  not  face  starvation  at  once. 

23.  The  cost  would  be  most  trivial.  No  tea  or  coffee. 
It  is  said  that  men  get  such  meals  and  save  their  coppers 
for  drink.  I  believe  that  people  would  never  come  for 
such  simple  fare  unless  hard  pressed.  Then  they  deserve 
it.  Men  are  occasionally  starved  into  being  chronic 
invalids,  when  such  would  save  them. 

I  have  given  the  Salvation  Army  quantities  of  such 
food,  on  condition  no  meat  is  used.  All  I  advocate  is 
keeping  body  and  soul  together  on  wholesome  diet. 
I  always  refer  any  beggars  or  tramps  to  this  shelter  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 
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36183.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  as  regards  the  pay-  Liverpool, 
ment  of  officers  that  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  should  Proposal  lo 
give  all  his  time  ?— I  do  not  think  he  should  give  all  his  compel 
time  if  it  is  a  very  small  board,  but  he  ought  to  have  all  clerks  to 
his  emoluments  paid  out  by  the  guardians,  so  that  the  guardians  to 
guardians  would  know  exactly  what  salary  he  is  getting,  disclose  their 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  Local  Government  total 
Board  summarised  them,  and  then  every  one  of  the  emoluments, 
guardians  woiild  know  exactly  what  the  emolumenta 

were  that  the  clerk  was  getting.    With  regard  to  the 
paragraph  in  my  statement  dealing  with  farming  work  Objections  to 
out,  my  suggestion  is  that  none  of  this  work  should  be  "  farming 
allowed  to  be  farmed  out.    The  imputation  has  been  out  "  of  ^^  ork 
that  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  by  clerks  to 
very  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  relief  guardians, 
that  actually  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  are  destitute,  but  the  proportion  that  a  clerk  gets 
for  his  salary  seems  to  me  very  large  in  many  cases  in  Objections  to 
comparison  with  the  actual  amount  of  the  poor  rates,  pluralist 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  all  the  emoluments  of  every  clerks  to 
clerk  should  be  properly  tabulated,  and  if  possible  the  guardians  and 
Local  Government  Board  should  give  a  list  of  them,  so  to  their 
that  they  could  either  be  published  or  people  could  know  present 
about  them.    All  the  plural  offices  which  the  clerks  man-  "method  of 
age  to  get  into  their  own  hands  seem  to  me  to  grow  up  to  '^^^^neration 
a  sum  which  you  would  not  expect  them  to  amount  to. 

36184.  And  practically  you  are  not  aware  what  your 
servant  is  getting  ? — He  is  our  servant  in  one  way,  and 
he  is  not  our  servant  in  another  way.  For  instance,  I 
heard  the  question  asked  of  Mr.  Cleaver  whether  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  his  board. 
He  said,  of  course,  it  would  take  every  bit  of  his  time; 
but  there  have  been  cases  where  almost  every  bit  of  the 
clerk  to  guardian's  work  has  been  done  by  the  clerk's 
subordinates. 

36185.  Going  to  the  assessment  committees,  you  think  'Th® 

it  is  better  that  the  guardians  should  be  the  assessment  guardians  < 
committee  rather  than  a  committee  of  the  county  council       count  '^c 
or  the  borough  ? — Yes.    The  late  Government  were  j^Qwn  council 
proposing  a  Bill  to  remove  the  assessment  committee  ^s  the 
from  the  guardians,  and  a  great  many  boards  of  guar-  assessing 
dians,  in  fact  nearly  all  the  boards  of  guardians  in  the  authority, 
country,  were  adverse  to  the  change.    I  know  that  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of 
their  taking  over  the  assessment  committees,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  advisable  to  allow  an  assessment  committee 
to  be  a  separata  body  from  the  corporation. 

36186.  You  say,  "It  is  thought  and  suggested  that  Alleged 
guardians'   assessment  committees   are  influenced  by  influence  of 
public  house  owners  ;  "    is  that  an  allegation  that  is  owners  of 
often  made  ?— It  has  been  made.    I  know  that  on  a  ^"^4   3  °^^^^ 
late  board  there  were  powerful  public  house  interests  in  Com^^j^^^ 
Liverpool,  and  it  was  said  that  when  big  questions  came 

up  in  relation  to  the  assessment  of  breweries  and  that 
Bort  of  thing,  they  had  members  who  were  in  touch  with 
them,  and  so  they  got  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  a 
private  meeting  of  the  assessment  committee  before  it  was 
possible  to  be  known  outside,  in  fact  that  the  members 
went  to  the  telephone  and  communicated  to  them  the 
decisions  that  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  committee. 
When  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  assessment  committee 
for  those  three  years  I  did  not  notice  anylihing  of  that 
sort  taking  place. 

36187.  Coming  to  the  workhouse  hospitals,  is  your  The  Poor  Law 
infirmary  at  West  Toxteth  a  large  one  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  and 

very  big  one.  voluntary 
,        .  ,    1    ,  .    T  1         .  hospitals  in 

36188.  What  number  of  beds  have  you  ? — I  do  not  ^y^gt 

remember  the  number,  but  that  it  is  a  very  big  hospital  Toxteth. 

I  know.  i 

36189.  Are  there  any  general  hospitals  in  West  Toxteth  j 
besides  ? — There  are  charity  hospitals.    There  is  no 

other  public  hospital. 

36190.  I  was  thinkmg  of  the  charity  hospitals  ?—  , 
There  is  the  Southern  hospital.  There  is  no  other  : 
charity  hospital  than  that. 

36191.  Which  is  the  larger  of  the  two — your  infirmary  ? 
— I  should  think  it  was  three  times  as  large. 

36192.  Does  the  Southern  hospital  send  on  cases  to 
you  ? — It  is  constantly  sending  on  cases  to  the  Toxteth 
hospital. 

36193.  Do  you  get  any  considerable  sum  by  charging 
those  who  come  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  sum  is. 
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36194.  You  say  you  would  like  to  remove  as  many 
disabilities  as  possible  from  patients  entering  the  hospitals; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  meant  to  say  what  Mr. 
Cleaver  referred  to,  that  any  disparagement  to  a  person 
entering  a  workhouse  hospital  is  removed  ;  and  anything 
in  that  way  which  would  stamp  a  person  with  the  brand  of 
pauperism  I  would  do  away  with  as  much  as  possible. 

36195.  Do  you  moan  that  you  would  make  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  practically  free  ? — Yes,  I  would,  the  same 
as  the  charity  hospitals  ax 3. 

36196.  Would  you  sti'l  retain  them  as  a  branch  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — ^Yes.  The  charity  hospitals  are  so  much 
overwrought  that  I  think  it  is  about  time.  It  is  so  great 
a  tie  upon  the  few  people  who  devote  their  energy  and 
their  time  and  their  monoy  to  these  charity  hospitals 
that  I  think  it  is  about  time  the  public  should  take  the 
work  on  to  their  own  shoulders. 

36197.  You  would  try  to  municipalise  the  hospitals 
then  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  at  one  fell  swoop,  but 
I  mean  to  say  gradually  the  public  should  get  control  of 
them. 

36198.,  If  you  did  that  would  the  authority  which  either 
had  the  control  of,  or  which  granted  subventions  to  the 
charity  hospital,  be  the  board  of  guardians,  or  some 
other  authority  ? — I  think  it  might  as  well  be  the  guar- 
dians. 

36199.  I  suppose  your  reason  for  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion is  that  hospital  relief  in  wards  is  practically 
free  both  in  the  infirmaries  and  in  the  general  hospi  als 
— Yes.  I  am  a  vice-chairman  of  one  of  the  smaller 
hospitals  in  Liverpool,  and  practically  we  get  very  few 
patients  who  pay  anything,  except  private  cases. 

36200.  It  is  practically  free  ?— Yes. 

36201.  What  is  the  class  who  go  there  ?— I  suppose 
they  are  rather  better  than  the  class  who  go  to  the  other 
hospitals  ? — It  is  a  homeopathic  hospital  and  it  is  rather 
a  special  thing.  The  doctors  say  they  have  cases  there 
who  ought  to  be  paying  cases,  though  they  do  not  pay 
anything  at  all.  They  do  not  get  into  the  workhouse 
hospitals  without  a  proper  visitation,  and  without  the 
authorities  finding  out  that  they  are  proper  people. 

36202.  Under  the  present  system  a  person  who  can 
afford  to  pay  is  more  likely  to  be  made  to  pay  if  he  is 
transferred  to  the  infirmary  than  if  he  goes  to  a  charity 
hospital,  is  he  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  That  is  just  the  view 
of  the  charity  hospitals  and  of  charitable  people,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  such  a  great  burden  on  them  now. 

36203.  Do  these  charitable  hospitals  give  much  out- 
medical  relief  ? — In  this  one  that  I  am  connected  with,  we 
give  a  tremendous  lot,  about  60,000  cases  a  year  from  the 
dispensaries. 

36204.  Do  you  charge  anything  for  it  ? — Yes,  we  charge 
a  very  small  sum. 

36205.  About  what  ? — About  Id.  or  2d.  for  the  medicine. 

36206.  Is  any  of  it  free  ? — It  is  possible  for  the  doctors 
who  visit  the  homes  of  the  people  to  administer  it  free  ; 
but  mostly  they  are  charged  for  the  prescriptions  Id.,  2d., 
or  3d. 

36207.  Do  you  know  what  the  idea  of  that  is  ?  Is  it  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  local  practitioners'  practice  ? — 
It  is  to  derive  an  income  from  it.  We  derive  quite  a 
considerable  income  from  it. 

36208.  Have  you  any  medical  provident  society  in 
Toxteth  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

36209.  Now,  coming  to  your  paragraphs  about  children, 
you  say  that  the  majority  of  boys  after  they  leave  school 
do  nothing  but  loaf  ? — I  mean  to  say  the  boys  in  that 
block.  It  is  only  that  particular  division  of  Liverpool 
that  I  was  speaking  of,  and  my  statement  there  has  no 
reference  to  boys  generally.  The  great  fault  after  leaving 
school  is  that  in  those  districts  they  do  not  at  once  get  put 
into  some  sort  of  employment.  The  master  told  me  the 
other  day  that  a  boy  who  had  been  the  pride  of  the  school 
for  a  long  time,  about  a  week  or  two  after  he  left  school 
(he  was  fourteen  years  of  age)  came  up  smoking  cigarettes 
and  out  of  hand  altogether.  Just  after  that  remark  had 
been  made  to  me,  a  boy  came  in,  and  the  inspector  said  to 
him,  "  How  much  have  you  worked  ?  "  he  said  "  I  have 
worked  as  a  scaler."  He  was  asked  again  how  long 
he  had  worked  since  he  had  been  out  of  the  school — which 
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was  about  sixteen  months  ago — and  he  said  he  had  worked  |  Mr.  H.  6. 
a  fortnight.  The  inspector  said,  "  That  is  the  way  with  all  Crosfield. 
of  them  in  this  block  ;  they  get  no  work  at  all." 

36210.  Can  boys  get  employment  in  Liverpool  ? — A 
certain  class  of  boys  can  get  employment.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  office  boys,  and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for 
boys  in  the  plumbing  trade,  and  trades  akin  to  that.  But 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  work  for  the  boys  from  these  low 
districts  in  Liverpool. 

3621 1 .  They  can  get  employment  in  the  docks,  I  suppose, 
when  they  arrive  at  manhood  ? — Yes,  when  they  get 
strong  enough. 

36212.  Is  it  the  case  that  they  rather  loaf  until  they  get 
strong  and  become  casual  labourers  ? — -Yes. 

36213.  Is  it  due  to  there  not  being  many  skilled  trades 
in  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  that  is  just  the  fact  of  it.  I  have  to 
do  with  a  sort  of  shelter  in  Liverpool,  a  Newsboys'  Home 
it  is  called.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  have 
visited  it.  A  boy  went  from  there  the  other  day  into  a 
manufacturing  district,  and  he  got  10s.  a  week  at  once. 
There  is  a  great  demand  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire  for 
these  boys,  and  if  they  could  be  removed  to  there,  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  them. 

36214.  That  is  another  evil  of  casual  labour,  I  presume, 
that  the  boys  cannot  get  employment  for  some  years  after 
they  leave  school,  and  so  they  have  to  spend  their  time  in 
loafing  ? — Yes,  getting  into  bad  habits  and  loafing.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  the  other  boys  of  a  better  class  for 
the  offices,  etc. 

36215.  Of  course  they  would  be  of  a  superior  class  ? — 
—Yes. 

36216.  Then  as  regards  feeding  the  children,  I  see  you 
are  in  favour  of  giving  them  the  very  plainest  food  possible. 
— Yes.  People  make  such  a  great  mistake  in  giving  them 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  and  jam.  Very  often  when  I 
was  presiding  during  g -anting  of  relief,  a  woman 
would  say,  "I  am  sneering  from  nervous  debility," 
and  my  son.  is  suffering  from  nervous  debility.  It 
was  just  the  effect  of  their  feeding  on  improper  food. 
I  have  come  across  it  very  largely  all  over  the  place. 
People  live  on  such  improper  food,  and  nearly  all  the 
children  comiig  to  those  p  aces  have  been  fed  oi  very 
improper  food.  If  I  gave  them  the'r  brexkfasb  I 
would  see  that  they  hid  a  breakfast  of  porridge  made 
with  milk,  or  something  of  that  sort.  On  no  account 
should  tea  or  coffee  be  given  to  children.  Plain  food  like 
that  is  good  enough  for  them.  But  that  is  what  these 
parents  do  not  understand,  and  they  never  take  the 
trouble  to  give  them  this  plain  food  at  home,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  lot  of  physical 
degeneration.  A  very  good  article  by  a  doctor  on  physical 
degeneration  appeared  in  one  of  our  newspapers  last 
Monday,  and  that  supports  a  great  many  of  the  poiats  that 
I  have  laid  before  you.  The  stature  of  the  boys  is  deficient, 
and  so  is  the  growth  of  the  boys  at  these  schools  

36217.  What  schools,  may  I  ask  ? — This  doctor  has 
classified  the  various  schools  in  a  most  able  manner,  and  he 
shows  how  the  children  in  these  schools,  like  the  one  I 
visit,  are  inferior  in  physique  to  the  children  who  are  better 
off. 

36218.  Is  he  dealing  with  the  schools  of  a  particular 
district,  or  are  the  schools  scattered  over  Liverpool  ? — 
— He  has  made  three  classifications  of  three  sorts  of 
schools,  and  he  says  the  children  are  being  starved,  and  he 
asks  what  can  be  done  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  children  in  these  third-class  schools  are  being 
starved. 

36219.  And  starved,  you  think,  not  merely  from  in- 
sufficient money,  but  from  the  ignorance  of  parents  not 
knowing  how  to  feed  them  ? — That  is  it.  They  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it.  They  just  give  them  a  bit  of 
bread  and  some  very  abominable  tea  for  their  breakfast. 
I  have  been  in  numbers  of  their  homes,  and  that  is  the 
way  they  are  brought  up.  The  consequence  is,  their  teeth 
and  their  stamina  are  gone  altogether.  And  yet,  as  this 
doctor  says,  we  are  looking  to  that  class  for  our  physical 
labour  in  the  docks,  and  it  is  deteriorating  very  quickly. 

36220.  The  boys  get  tea  to  drink,  you  say  ? — Yes,  Scale  of 
stewed  tea  ;  they  live  on  that.  relief  in 

Toxteth  and 

36221.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about  outdoor  que>tion  of 
relief ;  is  there  any  scale  in  Toxteth  ? — I  was  Ustening  its  adequacy. 
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Mr.  H.  G.    to  the  scale  which  previous  ■witnesses  were  suggesting. 
Crosfidd.     That  is  just  the  scale  they  have  in  Toxteth. 

36222.  And  the  assumption  I  suppose  is  the  same, 
namely,  that  there  is  something  coming  into  the  house 
in  addition  ? — How  they  manage  to  live,  I  do  not  know. 
The  assumption  is  that  they  manage  to  get  some  little 
help  from  relations,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

3622.3.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  Toxteth  they 
think  the  people  can  live  on  the  outdoor  relief  given  them, 
without  getting  other  help  ? — Apparently  it  would  he 
impossible  for  a  person  to  do  that,  unless  they  have  their 
rent  free  or  something  of  that  sort,  because  it  would  only 
leave  about  Is.  a  week  for  sustenance. 

36224.  We  have  had  two  witnesses,  one  from  West 
Derby  and  one  from  Liverpool,  and  they  have  both  as- 
serted that  the  outdoor  relief  in  most  cases  was  supple- 
mented by  charity,  and  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  I  under- 
stand, it  was  given  on  that  assumption ;  but  that 
idea  is  not  present  to  the  minds  of  your  guardians,  you 
say  ? — Not  by  organised  charity,  but  either  a  little  help 
from  friends  or  mutual  assistance. 

36225.  And  they  think  what  they  give  is  inadequate  ? 
— They  think  that  these  people  will  get  something  as  well, 
and  that  some  little  work  is  done  by  them.  Then,  when 
they  get  a  little  bit  older,  the  officer  says,  "  I  should 
advise  an  extra  6d.  being  given  to  this  woman  ;  she  is 
getting  older."  That  means  to  say  that  she  is  not  able 
in  any  way  whatever  to  get  any  relief  from  any  other 
source. 

36226.  Would  many  of  those  children  who  are  supposed 
to  be  underfed  be  the  children  of  persons  who  are  receiving 
this  outdoor  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  so  exactly,  but 
they  may  be.  A  great  many  mothers  have  come  before 
me,  and  I  have  not,  as  far  as  I  have  cross-questioned  them, 
come  across  any  of  them  who  were  getting  outoor  relief. 

36227.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  When  you  are  speaking 
about  the  county  council  owning  so  many  industrial 
undertakings,  you  are  thinking,  are  you  not,  of  town 
councils  ? — We  call  the  Liverpool  Council  a  county  coimcil. 

36228.  You  are  thinking  of  the  councils  of  coimty 
boroughs  ? — Yes.  We  call  ours  a  county  council,  and  it  is 
a  county  borough. 

36229.  In  the  case  of  Liverpool  you  have  got  three 
unions  in  the  same  borough,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

Uniformity  of  36230.  Do  you  find  a  difference  of  assessment  in  those 
assessment  three  imions  ? — Of  course  every  place  is  assessed  on  its  own 
an  Liverpool,  merits. 

36231.  In  the  principle  apphed  do  you  find  a  difierence  ? 
—No. 

36232.  Do  they  go  on  exactly  the  same  Unes  ? — We  do. 
We  have  very  much  the  same  consulting  professional 
Valuers  to  guide  us. 

36233.  Would  not  a  good  deal  of  your  difficulty  be  met 
supposing  you  had  professional  valuers  to  value  certain 
clas33s  of  property? — We  do  have  th3ai. 

36234.  You  do  that  now  ?— Yes. 

36235.  Does  that  not  very  much  meet  the  case  of  those 
classes  of  property  that  you  are  speaking  of,  like  the  tram- 
way undertaking  and  the  electric  light  undertaking  ? — 
Yes,  but  if  they  were  to  appoint  the  man  to  do  it  them- 
selves, they  would  be  their  own  judges.  Before  an  assess- 
ment committee  there  are  two  valuations  ;  one  side  puts 
one  valuation  forward,  and  the  other  another,  and  the 
assessment  committee  are  the  judges.  They  do  not  value 
the  property,  technically  speaking. 

36236.  The  Local  Taxation  Commission  recommended 
in  the  case  of  properties  of  this  kind  that  there  should 
always  be  a  professional  valuer,  and  that  the  appeal  should 
be  to  a  special  tribunal  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

36237.  You  have  not  considered  that  suggestion  ? — 
No,  I  have  not.     I  think  that  would  be  all  right. 

36238.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  With  regard  to  medical  rehef,  I 
gather  that  you  are  against  restricting  it,  and  do  not  wish 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  ? — Did  you  mean  to  say 
from  a  charity  organisation  ? 

36239.  I  meant  rather  altogether  from  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  that  the  more  there  is  given  to  the  people 
the  better. 

36240.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  handing  over  to  the 
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public  health  authority  the  medical  inspection  of  homes, 
and  medical  treatment,  in  so  far  as  sickness  can  be  treated 
in  the  homes  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  agree  to 
that. 

36241.  There  would  be  some  advantages,  you  think, 
in  getting  the  homes  medically  inspected  ? — -There  would 
be  tremendous  advantages  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 

36242.  And  then  it  would  be  possible  for  the  public 
health  authority  to  send  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  such 
cases  as  they  wanted,  and  they  would  have  hospitals  of 
their  own  for  such  cases  as  the  volimtary  hospitals  would 
not  take  ? — Yes.  It  would  be  rather  complicated  perhaps, 
and  the  charity  hospitals  would  not  be  agreeable  to  receive 
anything  carte  blanche. 

36243.  Would  you  not  allow  the  voluntary  hospitals  to 
take  all  the  cases  they  choose  ? — Yes. 

36244.  And  then  the  public  health  authority  would  be 
responsible  for  providing  institutions  for  the  rest  ? — 
That  would  be  so.  That  would  be  a  very  good  principle  to 
adopt,  I  think. 

36245.  But  you  do  regard  it  as  important  to  get  some 
kind  of  inspection  of  the  homes  from  the  public  health 
point  of  view  ? — Yes  ;  the  homes  are  simply  terrible. 

36246.  And  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  com- 
bining that  with  a  sort  of  first-aid  treatment  ? — There 
would — a  very  great  advantage.  There  is  a  great  deal 
talked  about  charity  organisation,  but  I  think  that  charity 
organisation  ought  to  be  subventioned  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  a  very  magnificent  thing,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
the  funds.  Mr.  Grisewood  will  tell  you  that  they  send  out 
the  most  imploring  appeals  every  Christmas. 

36247.  Would  there  not  be  some  advant-age  in  making 
one  public  officer  responsible  for  the  mortality  and  the 
health  of  the  community  ? — -Yes.  Of  course  Dr.  Hope 
in  a  way  is  responsible  ;  but  he  cannot  do  anything — he 
can  only  suggest  things. 

36248.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Have  you  any  experience  of 
casual  labour  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes.  I  am  an  employer 
of  labour  in  Liverpool,  and  come  across  people.  I  am 
in  constant  touch  with  the  docks,  having  stuff  come  up 
from  the  docks  every  day,  and  I  meet  a  great  many 
men  whosare  working  at  the  docks. 

36249.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  you  have  the  docks, 
with  all  their  casual  labour,  adds  to  the  trouble,  the 
destitution,  and  the  poverty  of  the  district  ? — More  than 
anything  else  is  the  consequent  demoralisation  of  the 
people's  character  which  is  affected  by  this  casual  work. 
They  go  down  to  the  docks,  and  they  are  not  put  on, 
and  they  feel  very  desolate,  and  it  they  have  got  any 
money  left,  they  go  into  the  public  houses  and  spend  the 
money.  Then,  besides  that,  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  come  over  fresh  from  Ireland,  coming  from 
places  there  where  they  have  had  very  little  opportunity 
of  indulging  themselves,  and  they  may  happen  to  get 
good  work  at  the  docks  for  a  short  time,  which  pleases 
them  very  much  ;  and  they  too  spend  a  great  deal  of 
their  earnings  in  the  public  houses  very  quickly.  Casual 
labour  is  terribly  demoralising  to  the  character  of  the 
people  in  the  Liverpool  docks  ;  there  is  not  any  doubt 
about  that  at  all. 

36250.  A  lot  of  these  boys  that  you  speak  of,  I  suppose.  Boys  become 
get  first  of  all  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to  loafing  ? — Yes.  casual 

,  ,  ,1,1.1  labourers. 

36251.  And  then  a  good  many  of  them  go  to  that  kmd 

of  occupation  ? — Yes,  they  do.  Every  man  in  Liverpool 
directly  he  is  out  of  a  job  goes  to  the  docks.  If  I  discharge 
any  man  from  my  mill,  he  at  once  goes  down  to  the 
doclis  and  looks  out  for  casual  work  there. 

36252.  It  is  a  kind  of  reservoir  for  them  ? — That  is  it.  Tlie 

He  perhaps  gets  three  days  a  week.    It  is  very  notice-  uncertainty  o 
able  that  men  who  work  diligently  at  the  docks  have  a  work  at  the 
great  deal  better  run  of  work  than  a  great  many  of  the  docks, 
men  who  arc  good  labourers  and  who  will  work  for  three 
days  and  then  will  do  without  work  for  another  two  or 
three  days.    The  foreman  is  not  well  disposed  towards 
them,  and  he  does  not  put  them  on  again  like  the  men 
who  have  been  punctual  at  their  work. 

36253.  There  is  no  remedy  for  that,  is  there,  only 
better  organisation,  so  as  to  provide  regular  employment 
and  stable  wages  ?  Wages  in  Liverpool  were  raised 
some  years  ago  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  day,  and  that  brought 
a  great  deal  more  casual  labour  into  the  city,  did  not  it  ? 
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By  better  organisation,  I  mean  providing  regular  em- 
ployment instead  of  casual  employment  ? — If  that  could 
only  be  done  more  systematically,  and  if  everybody  had 
their  turn  at  it,  instead  of  there  being  favourites  with 
the  foremen,  it  would  obviate  a  great  deal  of  this  diffi- 
culty. If  the  men  need  not  go  down  and  hunt  round  the 
pitches  where  they  go  to,  if  they  could  only  be  sure  of 
getting  their  work  when  they  went,  and  if  they  knew 
when  they  were  not  required,  it  would  not  be  half  so 
demoralising  to  them  as  it  is  now. 

36254.  At  present  it  is  very  often  quite  an  accident 
whether  a  man  gets  a  job  or  not,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

36255.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  great  steam  companies  have  got  a  preferential 
list,  so  to  speak,  and  the  men  on  that  list  are  almost 
certain  of  getting  employment  ? — Yes. 

36256.  And  the  men  who  come  afterwards  are  the 
inferior  men  ? — -Yes. 

36257.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  system 
that  the  men  who  are  getting  these  high  wages,  and  who 
are  on  the  first  list,  can  discharge  themselves  periodically 


for  a  day  or  two  without  losing  their  work,  and  they  like  the  j}/^.  77. 
combination  of  high  wages  and  liberty  ? — I  do  not  know  Crosjield. 
whether  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties.   

36258.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it  ? — I  did  not  know  an.  1907. 
of  that.    I  know  a  man  very  intimately  who  works  Liverpool. 

in  my  m-ll  now,  who  was  working  with  the  Wlaite  Star  ,1  pppfg^ence 
Company.    He  was  a  very  diligent  man,  but  his  work  ^[^^ »  ^^^^ 
was  more  or  less  casual.    The  probability  is  that  these  t<je  docks, 
men  would  discharge  themselves  when  a  ship  went  out, 
but  would  not  discharge  themselves  when  a  ship  was 
there  ;  then  they  would  wait  till  another  ship  was  ready, 
and  would  come  back  again. 

36259.  {Mr.  Booth.)  If  they  do  not  consider  the  fore-  1 
man,  the  foreman  will  not  consider  them  ? — That  is  it. 

The  men  that  are  diligent  get  the  first  opportunity. 

36260.  Every  foreman  likes  to  have  a  set  of  good 
men  whom  he  can  rely  upon  ? — That  is  it. 

36261.  And  if  they  do  not  come  up  when  he  wantB 
them,  he  does  not  think  of  them  again  ? — Yes.  There 
are  at  work  in  Liverpool  men  who  come  from  parts  in 
Ireland  where  they  have  never  been  in  systematic  work, 
and  that  helps  to  make  them  casual. 
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36262.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  Guardian  of  the  Chorlton 
Union  ? — I  am. 

36263.  We  have  the  memorandum  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  submit,  and  according  to  our  custom  we 
will  treat  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly.  , 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  For  most  purposes  of  out-relief  committees  guardians 
have  ample  powers,  but,  in  the  discretionary  application 
of  such  powers  my  views  differ  very  much  from  those 
generally  held  by  guardians. 

2.  There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  dealing  with  cases, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  depends  upon  which  guardians 
are  present,  whether,  in  certain  cases,  outdoor  relief  is 
granted  or  an  order  for  the  "house  "  offered.  Outdoor 
relief  granted  on  one  occasion  may  on  the  next  be  reversed 
without  there  being  any  change  in  the  circumstances 
but  owing  to  different  guardians  being  present.  This 
matter  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  views  held  by  individual 
guardians,  but  upon  a  general  policy  of  the  whole,  other- 
wise preferential  treatment  is  obtained  by  some  and 
in  other  cases  the  reverse. 

3.  My  experience  leads  me  to  conclude  that  there  are 
many  inmates  of  the  "  house  "  who  ought  to  be  recipients 
of  outdoor  relief.  In  some  instances  I  have  advised 
inmates  to  take  their  discharge  and  afterwards  apply 
for  outdoor  relief. 

4.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  relief  officers  too  readily 
admit  persons  to  the  "  house  "  when,  from  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  case,  outdoor  relief  would  be  found 
more  suitable.  This  may  be  due,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  form  of  the  application  from  inexperienced  persons, 
b  .t  I  submit  any  misapprehension  should  be  corrected 


by  relief  officers  who  should  advise  if  they  consider  a    ji/j..  if.  E. 

case  can  be  dealt  with  on  more  suitable  lines.    Whether  Skivivgion. 

by  applicants  entering  the  "  house  "  relief  officers  arc   

saved  further  trouble  in  the  matter  enters  into  their  15  J^Q-  1907. 

consideration  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  certainly 

if  such  a  policy  were  adopted  they  would  be  relieved  of  ;  ^^^'^  f^P*^ 

additional  work.  „  -^a 

given  indocr 

5.  On  the  21st  ultimo  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  an 
inmate  of  Withington  workhouse.    He  is  quite  a  respect-  ^j*^*^^ 
able  person,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  not  previously 
been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.    I  advised  him  to  take 

his  discharge  and  make  an  application  to  the  relief  officer 
for  outdoor  aid,  and  said  that  he  had  been  very  badly 
advised  in  entering  the  "house."  His  case  required  con- 
tributions from  his  sons  which  did  not  necessitate  his 
entrance  to  the  "  house  "  at  all. 

6.  When  at  meetings  of  the  House  Visiting  Committee 
I  noted  the  number  of  aged  persons  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  "  house  "  by  order  of  relief  officers.  Many  had 
not  previously  been  recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief,  others- 
had  not  had  recourse  to  Poor  Law  relief  before  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty  years.  I  was  so  impressed  with  these- 
cases  that  I  submitted  the  following  resolution  to  th& 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  29th  June,  1906:—"  That 
the  circumstances  of  aged  inmates  of  the  "  house " 
who  are  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  who  have  not  before 
attaining  that  age  had  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  Relief — 
other  than  medical  relief — -be  reconsidered  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  outdoor  relief  would  be  more  suitable 
in  such  cases."  I  regret  the  resolution  was  not  adopted, 
I  refer  to  this  matter  to  show  I  am  distinctly  in  favour 
of  outdoor  relief  when  relief  is  decided  upon  and  is 
applicable  to  the  case. 
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I.  Aged  persons  who  require  Poor  Law  relief  and  who 
can  reside  with  friends,  or  who  are  not  incapable  of  looking 
after  themselves  should,  if  they  do  not  elect  to  go  into  the 
"  house,  "  be  allowed  outdoor  relief  and  such  relief 
should  be  adequate  in  amount  as  expressed  in  a  Local 
Government  Board  circular  in  1900. 

8.  An  aged  recipient  of  3s.  weekly,  owing  to  illness 
raid  3d.  each  time  the  relief  was  brought  for  her.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  there  are  other  similar  cases. 
These  aged  recipients  cannot  afford  to  pay  in  this  manner 
and  I  submit  the  relief  should  be  delivered  to  them. 

9;  Contributions  from  sons,  or  other  persons,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  relatives  chargeable  should  not  be 
enforced  where  the  weekly  income  for  a  family  is  30s. 
or  less. 

10.  The  cases  of  aged  applicants  who  reside  at  the 
home  of  a  son-in-law  should  be  considered  as  if  the  appli- 
cant were  in  lodgings.  The  responsibility  of  maintenance 
should  not  be  thrust  upon  a  son-in-law,  by  offering  the 
"  house "  which  is  declined.  Very  often  a  son-in-law 
will  give  accommodation  in  such  cases  but  be  unable  to 
give  maintenance  also  without  impoverishing  his  family, 
especially  in  the  case  of  working  men.  As  there  is  no 
legal  liability  upon  him  in  such  a  case  the  applicant  may 
be  considered  a  suitable  case  for  outdoor  relief. 

II.  To  exclude  from  outdoor  relief  applicants  who 
reside  in  registered  houses,  in  which  different  rooms  are 
sublet,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  relief  knowledge 
being  transmitted  to  others,  is  to  penalise  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  because  of  their  deep  poverty  which  necessitates 
them  to  incur  only  the  lowest  possible  rental ;  such  houses 
are  a  boon  to  the  very  poor.  The  possibility  of  increasing 
pauperism  in  this  sense  can  apply  equally  well  to  a  row 
of  cottage  houses,  but  even  so  if  there  are  other  persons 
v/hose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  require  relief,  the 
information  given  would  be  useful  in  bringing  to  light 
another  case  of  undiscovered  destitution.  Guardians 
are  not  reponsible  for  the  volume  of  poverty  prevalent, 
they  have  not  to  suppress  destitution,  their  duty  is  to 
relieve  it. 

12.  I  have  just  returned  from  visiting  an  undiscovered 
case  of  destitution  where  an  old  couple  each  sixty-two 
years  of  age  are  living  on  bread  and  tea  for  every  meal. 
I  was  shewn  a  testimonial  for  twelve  years  under  the 
Salford  Corporation.  They  have  never  had  relief  before 
and  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  union.  I  have  prevailed 
upon  them  to  go  to-morrow  morning. 

13.  I  do  not  agree  with  a  statement  made  by  an  in- 
spector of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  my  hearing, 
that  "  they  have  no  liome  to  break  up,"  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  outdoor  relief.  The  poor  have  not  good 
homes  but  if  they  are  broken  up  it  is  a  terrible  task  for 
them  to  get  one  together  again,  even  as  good  as  the  last. 

14.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  "  want  of  work  "  is  res- 
ponsible for  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  relief  al- 
though in  many  cases  the  application  may  not  take  that 
form.  It  is  responsible  for  many  applications  on  account 
of  sickness  brought  on  through  depression  and  want  of 
food  though  want  of  work,  and  I  believe  many  forms  of 
applications  could  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  I  need 
liardly  say  anything  with  regard  to  want  of  work  at  the 
present  time,  as  relief  committees  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  but  the  neces- 
sity for  dealing  with  it  somehow  is  urgent. 

15.  My  view  briefly  is  that  one  authority  only  should 
receive  applications  from  able-bodied  persons.  That 
authority  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  the  cases 
as  they  think  fit,  either  in  the  matter  of  setting  them  to 
work  provide  any  tool  that  may  be  required  in  obtaining 
work,  or  grant  relief  m  temporary  cases.  For  this 
purpose  I  think  distress  committees  if  given  further 
powers  are  admirable.  They  can  give  the  question  their 
undivided  attention  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
the  labour  registries  for  placing  applicants  in  employ- 
ment. 

36264.  [Mr.  Booth. )  I  note  that  you  deal  chiefly  with  the 
subject  of  out-relief,  and  I  gather  you  think  that  unifor- 
mity of  treatment  of  the  poor  in  that  direction  is  of  great 
importance  ? — I  refer  to  uniformity  here  with  regard  to  the 
lelief  committtees,  because  the  different  guardians 
•  sitting  on  different  days  treat  similar  cases  differently. 


36265.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  a;3  to  how  Inadequate 
uniformity  should  be  arrived  at  ? — Yes.    I  speak  more  out-relief  an( 
with  regard  to  the  aged  people,  and  at  the  very  least  I  n'^d  of  in- 
think  we  might  recognise  a  minimum  of  5s.  for  the  creased  rnini- 
maintenance  of  each  aged  person,  and  that  if  they  have  ^'^'Jljgf  {q^* 
any  means  coming  in,  to  the  extent  of  2s.  say,  at  the 

very  least  that  ought  to  be  supplemented  up  to  5s.    If  ° 
they  have  nothing  coming  in  at  all,  they  ought  to  have 
at  least  5s.    I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  get  5s.  for  an  old 
gentleman  yesterday  from  our  committee. 

36266.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  uniformity  should 
take  the  form  of  raising  the  minimum  limit  ? — Main- 
taining a  minimum  subsitence. 

36267.  But  to  raise  the  present  minimum  ? — There  is  no 
minimum  ^t  the  present  time  ;  there  is  neither  minimum 
nor  maximum. 

36268.  Where  little  is  given  now  you  would  make  it 
more  uniform  by  giving  more  ? — What  is  given  now  is 
altogether  inadequate  ;  there  ought  to  be  some  minimum 
recognised.  A  matter  of  3s.  given  to  an  aged  person  who 
has  no  other  means  coming  in  at  all  is  inadequate.  There 
was  one  case  I  know  particularly  where  an  old  lady 
paid  2s.  for  her  room  and  lived,  or  attempted  to  live,  on 
Is.  a  week  ;  that  old  lady  has  had  to  go  into  the  hospital 
through  starvation,  I  think.  If  she  comes  out  I  am 
going  to  endeavour  to  get  her  5s.  a  week. 

36269.  Your  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  greater 
uniformity  in  the  direction  of  the  amount  given  ? — Yes. 

36270.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  out-relief  or  not.  Is  it  not  well 
to  have  uniformity  on  the  principle  whether  it  should  be 
given  or  no  ?— I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

36271.  When  there  are  the  alternatives  of  offering  the 
house  or  giving  out-relief,  is  it  not  necessary  that  the 
same  uniformity  of  decision  should  apply  to  that  also,  and 
that  one  committee  should  not  refuse  to  give  at  all  where 
another  committee  agrees  to  give  ? — I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  sending  aged  people  into  the  house  at  all  ;  I 
can  hardly  speak  of  uniformity  with  regard  to  sending  aged 
people  to  the  house  ;  to  me  they  are  all  eligible  for  out- 
relief. 

36272!"  You  would  give  it  to  them  all  ? — I  would  abolish  qj^ 
out-relief  altogether  with  regard  to  old  people  and  give  gions  should 
them  pensions  of  10s.  a  week.    I  think  they  ought  to  have  be  substi- 
it.    Of  course  here  I  am  dealing  with  out-relief.  tuted  for 

,      .  ,     _^       ^  ^  out-reHef  to 

36273.  That  would  not  be  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  ^j^g  aged, 
would  give  pensions  of  10s.  to  all  aged  persons  over  sixty 
years  of  age  rather  than  any  Poor  Law  relief.  In  the 
absence  of  pensions  we  ought  to  deal  with  them  ade- 
quately and  not  in  the  house,  unless  they  cannot  look  after 
themselves,  or  have  no  friends  to  attend  to  them,  but 
where  there  are  friends  who  can  give  them  accommodation 
or  attend  to  them  at  all,  if  they  elect  to  remain  outside 
they  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  go  into  the  house. 


36274.  With  regard  to  the  out-relief  that  is  now  given  in 
other  cases  besides  the  old,  does  your  demand  that  there 
should  be  greater  uniformity  and  greater  liberality  in 
treatment  apply  also  to  widows,  for  instance  ? — Yes  ; 
if  we  could  have  uniformity,  but  it  is  very  difficult.  If 
I  am  on  the  Committee  there  is  more  adequate  relief 
given,  but  if  I  am  absent  similar  cases  do  not  get  as  ade- 
quate treatment.  Some  guardians  are  more  economical 
of  the  rates,  I  may  say. 

36275.  Let  me  ask  you  once  more  have  you  any  sug- 
gestion to  make  as  to  how,  with  the  great  variety  of 
unions  all  over  the  country,  uniformity  of  treatment 
could  be  obtained  ? — I  think  upon  the  same  principle  ; 
that  we  should  attempt  to  supplement  the  earnings,  if  it  is 
a  widow  with  children,  say,  to  a  given  amount  per  head. 

36276.  That  would  involve  very  careful  inquiries  as 
to  what  other  resources  were  available  ? — We  have  the 
same  enquiries  now.  We  have  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
income,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  relief  and  the  moneys 
coming  in  it  vt-ill  come  to,  say  3s.  per  head,  in  some  cases 
over  that,  but  in  other  cases  it  does  not  reach  2s.  per 
head.    Thus  we  lack  uniformity. 

36277.  You  think  the  inquiries  can  be  trusted  to  dis- 
close the  facts  ? — They  can  be  trusted  equally  as  much 
a«  at  present  if  we  were  to  supplement  the  income  to  so 
much  per  head  they  would  be  equally  as  reUable  as  they 
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friendless  and 
infirm  aged 
poor. 


are  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  relieve  inadequately  on  the  supposition  that 
there  may  be  more  than  you  know  of. 

Need  of  non-  36278.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
Poor  Law  of  aged  people,  of  course  there  are  a  large  number  who 
homes  for  could  not  maintain  themselves  outside,  whatever  pensions 
were  given,  are  there  not ;  I  mean  from  infirmity  of 
various  descriptions  ? — Certainly,  in  the  cases  where  they 
have  no  friends. 

36279.  And  in  cases  of  physical  infirmities  ? — That 
is  so. 

36280.  Those  you  would  not  advocate  being  dealt  with 
in  workhouses,  as  understood  now  ? — Not  as  understood 
at  the  present  time,  but  more  almshouses,  or  poor-houses 
proper. 

36281.  Yc«i  are  advocating  old  age  pensions  for  those 
who  can  take  care  of  themselves,  or  have  friends  to  take 
care  of  them.  Would  you  agree  that  whatever  institutions 
were  set  up  for  those  for  whom  an  institution  is  necessary 
should  be  administered  by  an  authority  apart  from  pau- 
perism ? — Certainly  ;  there  is  no  need  to  pauperise  them, 
their  pension  could  be  used  for  their  maintenance. 
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36282.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  widows,  and 
orphans  and  deserted  children,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  removing  them  altogether  from  the  sphere  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  placing  the  charges  of  them  on  the  education 
authority  ? — It  would  be  far  better,  I  agree.  I  have 
not  thought  of  the  point,  if  we  could  bring  the  children 
up  more  in  connection  with  the  schools  ;  if  there  was 
some  boarding  system  in  connection  with  the  municipal 
schools,  I  would  be  inclined  to  favoiur  anything  of  that 
kind. 

36283.  I  meant  removing  the  children  away  from  the 
pauper  area  altogether,  so  that  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
in  no  way  attached  to  the  children  ? — I  would  favour  the 
children  being  taken  away  from  the  Poor  Law  workhous3 
system  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  so. 

36284.  You  would  agree  that  the  education  authority 
should  be  the  proper  authority  to  look  after  the  children  7 
—Yes. 


36285.  With  regard  to  the  sick,  do  you  give  much 
,  outdoor  reUef  to  sick  people  in  Manchester  ? — Yes,  a 
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Law  author.  36286.  Have  you  thought  at  all  as  to  whether  the 
'*y-  .  whole  of  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  pubUc  health 

might  be  brought  under  one  authority  ? — Not  the  Poor 
Law  authority, 

36287.  I  mean  a  Public  Health  Department  ?— I 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  what  authority,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  union  infirmaries  should  be  separated 
from  the  Poor  Law  administration  altogether;  I  have 
very  strong  reasons  for  that  opinion  from  inquiry  and 
observation  in  our  union. 

36288,  You  know  there  is  a  Pubhc  Health  Department 
in  connection  with  your  Corporation  ? — Yes, 

36289,  Is  there  any  objection  to  handing  the  whole 
of  the  arrangements,  so  far  as  pubhc  health  is  concerned, 
to  that  authority  to  deal  with  ?— None  whatever ;  I  had 
not  just  thought  of  that,  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  under 
the  corporation,  but  what  department  of  the  corporation 
I  had  not  formed  an  opinion  upon  previously. 

36290.  In  Paragraph  14  of  your  statement  you  say  that 
want  of  work  is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  applicants 
for  relief ;  is  that  prevalent  throughout  Manchester, 
do  you  think  ?— It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  bo  very 
general,  I  have  two  cases  in  my  mind  just  now,  one 
is  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  out  of  work  for,  perhaps, 
about  fourteen  weeks — I  think  that  is  the  number — and 
the  doctor  reported  the  case  as  one  of  starvation.  The 
man  was  taken  into  the  infirmary,  and  the  family  was 
maintained  outside.  That  was  a  case  of  infirmary 
treatment  through  the  lack  of  work.  Another  case  is, 
that  a  week  or  two  ago  a  man  came  before  our  Committee 
who  wanted  some  help.  We  could  see  starvation  in  his 
face.  We  granted  him  4s.  a  week,  and  a  week  or  two 
afterwards  he  came  and  asked  to  go  into  the  infirmary ; 
and  I  expect  he  is  in  the  infirmary  now, 

f'  3629L  What  you  mean  is  that  directly  and  indhectly 
want  of  work  is  a  reason  for  a  good  deal  of  the  pauperism, 
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whether  it  comes  to  you  in  the  form  of  sickness  or  relief  Mr.  W.  E. 
for  destitution  ?^ — Yes.    Lack  of  work  brings  on  depression,  Skivinglon. 

and  sickness  f(;llows  it ;  it  is  a  thing  I  could  not  demon-   

strate,  but  I  have  observed  it  so  much.  I  may  say  that  1^07. 
I  live  in  a  very  poor  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  ' 
practically  in  the  slums,  and  I  can  see  these  people  ; 
one  man  has  gone  into  the  Withington  now  for  hospital 
treatment.  I  think  a  few  good  dinners  and  the  pro- 
vision of  employment  would  make  a  different  man  of 
him  altogether. 

36292.  I  notice  you  think  the  authority  that  deals  Suitability  of 
with  able-bodied  people  would  be  a  single  authoi'ity,  distress  com- 
instead  of  the  Poor  Law  and  a  Distress  Committee  ;  you  mittees  for 
want  one  or  the  other  to  deal  with  them  all,  is  that  so  ?  dealing  en- 
— Not  the  Poor  Law;   one  authority  to  deal  with  all  ^'^j-'^^  ^j!'^ 
able-bodied,  because  to  me  it  is  a  very  large  matter,  *  ^"  *°  ' 
and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  ;  and  I 

think  that  one  authority  which  can  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  it  would  be  better  than  an  authority  the  same 
as  the  Poor  Law,  which  has  such  a  lot  of  matters  to 
deal  with  that  from  my  observation  they  do  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  persons  who  come  to  them 
through  lack  of  work. 

36293.  You  do  not  mind  what  authority  it  is  so  long 
as  it  is  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  that  is  its 
special  business  ? — I  do  not  mind  what  authority.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  distress  committees  I  under- 
stand the  Act  pretty  thoroughly,  and  what  is  possible, 
not  what  the  distress  committees  do,  but  what  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  do,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
that  is  an  authority  which,  with  an  extension  of  powers, 
would  be  very  satisfactory. 

36294.  Do  you  think  that  committees  of  that  kind 
are  the  proper  committees  to  carry  out  the  huge  pieces 
of  work  that  are  necessary  to  put  the  unemployed  to 
work  ?— I  cannot  think  of  any  better  system. 

36295.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  national  system  National  and 
where  the  whole  thing  could  be  done  from  one  centre  local  pro- 
upon  national  works  ?— Yes,  but  is  is  a  local  question  as  vision  for  un- 
well as  a  national  one.    I  agree  that  the  question  of  employment 
unemployment  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  national  lines,  ^^^d  their  re- 
yet  at  the  same  time  in  the  case  of  persons  temporarily  spective 
unemployed  they  would  not  want  to  be  taken  away  ^ 
hundreds  of  miles  ;  they  would  want  to  be    dealt  with 

locally ;   but  chronic  out  of  work  cases  might  be  dealt 
with  on  national  lines. 

36296.  Is  there  not  an  objection  to  dealing  with  them  Capricious 
locally  in  so  far  as  the  work  is  very  circumscribed  that  you  administra- 
can  give  them  locally  ? — At  the  present  it  is,  but  if  there  tion  of  out- 
was  one  authority  empowered  to  deal  properly  with  relief  and 
the  question  they  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  need  for  uni- 
proper  methods,  not  the  present  inadequate  methods,  of  ^oxm  policy., 
dealing  with  unemployment. 

36297.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  How  long  have  you  been  a 
guardian  ? — One  year  and  nine  months  ;  before  becoming 
a  guardian  I  paid  some  attention  to  the  Poor  Laws. 

36298.  I  notice  in  paragraph  2  of  your  statement  that 
you  say  there  is  a  want  of  tiniformity  in  dealing  with 
cases.  May  I  take  it  from  that  remark  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  a  uniform  treatment  of  all  applicants  ? — 
I  am  in  favour  of  treating  similar  cases  similarly,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  so 
dealt  with  at  the  present  time. 

36299.  How  many  relief  committees  sit  in  your  union  ? 
— Four. 


36300.  They  have  no  rules  or  regulations  at  all  to 
guide  the  committees  in  order  to  get  uniformity  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  some,  but  I  have  never  paid  any  special 
attention  to  them,  because  I  no  not  think  they  are  worth 
following. 

36301.  Have  you  any  better  method  of  getting  uniformity 
than  by  having  rules  or  regulations  laid  down,  so  that 
each  committee  may  follow  them  ? — No,  I  have  no 
better  method ;  but  still  they  should  be  considered 
from  time  to  time  and  revised  ;  these  are  not  up-to-date, 

36302.  Have  they  been  reconsidered  since  you  have 
become  a  guardian  ? — No. 

36303.  You  have  never  suggested  a  reconsideration  of 
them,  have  you  ? — No,  but  it  has  been  in  my  mind  for  all 
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tliat.  We  can  only  consider  them  annually,  and  I  have 
only  been  there  at  one  period  when  they  could  have  been 
considered. 

36304.  Are  the  rules  in  print  ? — Yes. 

36305.  Have  you  a  copy  with  you  ?— Yes,  these  are  the 
"  Instructions  to  Relief  Committees."  {Produced,  see 
Appendix  No.  I.  (A)  p.  543.) 

36306.  As  I  understand  you,  these  rules  are  not  followed 
by  any  of  the  relief  committees  ? — I  am  only  on  one 
relief  committee. 

36307.  You  have  been  on  one  all  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

36308.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  are  not 
followed  ? — I  have  never  seen  the  book  used  by  any 
guardian  whilst  I  have  been  on  the  relief  committee. 

36309.  I  see  there  is  a  scale  of  relief  here ;  you  ignore 
this  scale  of  relief  altogether,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

36310.  Is  not  this  scale  in  the  book  actually  higher  than 
the  amount  given  on  the  average  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

36311.  Have  you  taken  any  number  of  cases  that  would 
come  within  this  scale  and  ascertained  the  exact  amount 
of  relief  that  is  being  given  and  compared  it  with  this  scale  ; 
have  you  ever  done  that  systematically  and  carefully  ?— 
I  have  gone  more  by  the  practice,  and  the  practice  has 
been  to  give  aged  persons  (and  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  aged)  half-a-crown,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  lift  it 
up  to  5s.,  I  have  been  successful  on  some  few  occasions, 
I  think  it  is  quite  little  enough. 

36312.  You  really  do  not  know  whether  the  amount 
given  on  the  average  is  less  than  the  scale  printed,  or 
more  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  tell  you  I  have  not  looked  at 
that  for  some  time,  because  no  one  uses  it-;  I  am  going  by 
the  practice. 

35313.  You  say  in  paragraph  2  :  "  This  matter  ought 
not  to  depend  on  the  views  held  by  individual  guardians 
but  upon  a  general  policy  of  the  whole,  otherwise 
preferential  treatment  is  obtained  by  some  and  in  other 
cases  the  reverse  "  ? — Yes. 

36314.  When  you  endeavour  to  get  5s.  for  a  particular 
case,  is  not  that  preferential  treatment  ? — No. 

36315.  What  is  it  ? — I  am  carrying  out  the  Local 
Government  Board  suggestion,  it  is  the  others  who 
are  not  carrying  it  out.  We  want  the  relief  lifting  up.  I 
am  carrying  out  the  right  way,  they  are  not  doing  so. 

36316.  Supposing  you  got  certain  cases  lifted  up  to  5s., 
and  other  cases,  exactly  similar  in  character,  are  not  lifted 
up  to  5s.,  is  that  not  preferential  treatment  ? — Certainly 
it  appears  as  if  some  are  getting  preferential  treatment, 
perhaps  I  am  the  cause  to  some  extent  of  their  getting 
that  preferential  treatment ;  it  is  not  that  they  are  getting 
anything  unduly,  but  the  others  are  not  getting  adequate, 
which  gives  colour  to  making  it  preferential,  which  it  is 
not  altogether. 

36317.  In  what  way  would  you  get  the  guardians  to 
agree  upon  a  general  policy  ;  and  how  would  you  lay  down 
that  policy  ? — With  regard  to  the  aged,  the  very  least  we 
should  do  is  we  ought  to  supplement  whatever  they  have 
coming  in  to  make  it  up  to  5s.  ;  it  costs  more  to  keep  them 
in  the  house.  • 

36318.  Would  you  have  that  policy  put  dovm  in  a  code 
of  rules  ? — I  would  like  to  know  it  was  carried  out  by  all 
committees. 

36319.  In  order  that  a  policy  might  be  carried  out  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  always  in  the  minds  of  the 
guardians  who  are  sitting  on  the  committees,  the  scale 
must  be  written  down  so  that  they  may  refer  to  it  when 
they  forget  the  amounts  ? — Yes. 

36320.  Therefore  you  would  be  in  favour  of  having  a 
code  of  rules  to  work  upon  ? — Yes. 

36321.  So  that  all  committees  could  work  alike  as  far  as 
possible  ? — For  that  purpose  I  would. 

36322.  And  a  scale  of  relief  ? — Yes,  to  supplement  up  to 
a  given  standard 

36323.  That  means  really  a  scale  ?— Yes. 

36324.  The  case  you  have  mentioned  of  old  people  does 
not  cover  the  whole  field  ? — Certainly  not. 

36325.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of  cases  they 
have  to  deal  with  besides  old  people.  What  exception  do 
J  ou  take  to  these  rules  ?    Take  the  first,  single  able- 


bodied  men  :  Would  you  give  out-door  relief  to  single  able- 
bodied  men  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

36326.  You  would,  living  in  common  lodging-houses,  Residence  in 
say  ? — I  did  rot  say  that,  living  at  home  or  in  lodgings,  or  lodging 
even,  if  they  are  forced  to  it,  in  common,  lodging  houses,  house  should 
because  they  are  driven  there  by  circumstances  ;  and  why  not  bar  out- 
they  should  be  boxed  up  in  the  workhouse  and  kept  from  rehef. 

any  opportunity  of  getting  into  regular  employment  I  d» 
not  know. 

36327.  The  same  would  apply  to  single  able-bodied 
women  ? — Certainly. 

36328.  There  is  one  rule  here  which  says  :  That  persons  Question  of 
residing  with  relatives  where  the  united  income  of  the  out-relief 
family  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  its  members,  to  persons 
whether  such  relatives  are  liable  by  law  to  support  the  residing  with 
applicant  or  not,  should  not  have  out-dopr  reUef.    I  ^^'^^'•^'^^^^ 
think  in  one  of  your  parargaphs,  paragraphs  10,    you  ^ 
mention  the  same  sort  of  thing  and  say  that  you  would 

give  relief  under  such  circumstances  ? — Where  an  appli- 
cant is  living  in  the  home  of  her  son-in-law. 

36329.  It  says,  "  with  relatives  "  in  your  rules,  not 
particularly  the  son-in-law  ? — I  have  seen  so  many  cases 
of  persons  who  reside  with  the  son-in-law  and  have  been 
refused  on  that  account  that  I  made  a  special  note  of  it. 

36330.  Even  if  the  income  is  sufficient  for  all  its  mem- 
bers, without  question  it  is  amply  sufficient,  you  would 
say  still  the  person  should  have  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  ? 
—It  is  not  amply  sufficient ;  I  am  talking  of  working- 
class  families. 

36331.  I  am  putting  a  proposition  to  you  where  the 
aged  person  is  living  in  a  household  where  the  income  is 
amply  sufficient  for  all  ? — I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 

36332.  You  have  not  come  across  such  a  case  ?— No, 
we  do  not  with  the  working-class  people  in  Hulme. 

36333.  Would  you  say  in  such  a  csise  they  ought  to  be 
recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  those 
cases  are  likely  to  come  before  the  guardians.  I  have  not 
experienced  it.  I  am  not  going  to  commit  myself,  where 
they  have  ample  means  they  are  not  Ukely  to  let  a  person 
in  their  homes  be  a  recipient  of  Poor  Law  rehef.  Where 
we  get  the  applications  from  is  from  working-class  families 
where  the  man  has  sufficient  to  do  to  maintain  his  own. 
I  will  stand  by  this,  even  in  the  case  of  an  artisan  or  a 
mechanic. 

36334.  You  mean  where  the  income  is  slender  and 
there  is  not  ample  means  to  provide  for  the  aged  person 
in  the  home,  that  then  of  com'se  they  ought  to  be  ehgible 
for  relief,  that  is  what  you  really  mean,  is  it  ? — Yes,  I 
do  not  think  a  working  man  can  afford  to  keep  anyone 
above  his  o^vn  family,  if  he  wishes  not  to  be  a  recipient 
of  Poor  Law  relief  himself. 

36335.  You  think  there  must  be  a  Httle  more 
moral  obligation  towards  relatives  than  towards  strangers, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  do,  but  there  is  a  moral  obligation 
upon  society  to  maintain  the  aged  person. 

36336.  You  get  over  that  by  recommending  old  age 
pensions  ? — Certainly,  a  very  just  thing. 

36337.  That  would  meet  such  cases,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  in  fact  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  for  relief  for  the  aged. 

36338.  Do  you  leave  out  of  account  altogether  in  the  ^j^^  question 
case  of  the  persons  that  you  consider  as  ehgible  for  out-      ^^^^^  ^ 
door  relief  their  conduct  in  hfe.    Do  you  leave  that  out  condition  of 
of  the  question  altogether  ? — I  do  not  leave  it  out  at  all,  relief. 

but  the  persons  who  have  not  such  good  characters  are 
the  products  of  our  society ;  they  are  made  by  the  social 
conditions,  and  I  can  see  every  day  children  now  who  in  a 
few  years  will  be  mere  corner  boys  because  they  are 
brought  up  in  the  slums  :  they  do  not  put  themselves 
there,  the  conditions  are  such  that  they  wiU  become 
miUtiamen  for  a  few  years  and  loafers  so-called,  and  it  is 
society  that  allows  such  conditions.  Mainly  the  lack 
of  employment  is  responsible  for  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  further  victimise  these  people  who  are  the 
products  of  such  conditions  as  that,  even  although  they 
have  not  good  characters. 

36339.  Leaving  out  of  question  altogether  what  has 
caused  their  present  condition  ? — I  cannot  leave  that 
out. 

36340.  Supposing  you  have  a  man  who  leads  a  drunken 
disorderly  life  and  he  neglects  his  family,  has  been  before 
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The  (|uestion  the  court  for  neglecting  his  children  and  neglects  his 
of  merit  as  a  work,  do  you  consider  he  would  be  equally  eligible  for 
condition  of  out-door  relief  with  a  person  who  has  led  a  respectable 
life  ? — You  are  carrying  my  idea  of  out-door  relief  too 
far.  I  believe  \vith  men  of  that  kind,  in  setting  them 
to  work.  There  is  more  than  out-relief  ;  in  speaking 
of  able-bodied  I  prefer  work  and  not  out-relief  at  all. 
I  would  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  deal  with  them  on  out- 
relief  :  if  we  provide  them  with  work  it  does  not  matter 
so  much  about  character  if  you  are  going  to  make  them 
earn  their  wages. 

36341.  Supposing  a  man  was  ill,  and  a  respectable  man, 
you  would  have  no  questions  as  to  giving  out-door  relief, 
would  you  therefore  give  out-door  relief  to  a  disorderly 
person  similarly  circumstanced  ? — When  he  was  ill  ? 

36342.  Yes  ? — Most  likely ;  hospital  treatment  might 
be  better,  T  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
require  to  give  out-door  relief  to  a  sick  person  if  we  have 
got  hospitals  capable  of  dealing  with  the  case  and  making 
them  fit  for  work  quicker. 

36343.  Supposing  a  case  in  which  you  would  not  in  the 
ordinary  way  order  the  infirmary,  where  it  was  not 
necessary  to  order  the  inlirmary,  would  you  give  out-door 
relief  or  in-door  relief  because  of  the  man's  previous 
life  ? — In  a  case  of  sickness  ? 

36344.  Yes  ? — It  is  to  society's  advantage,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  to  get  him  well  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  do  not  see  but  what  he  could  have  hospital 
treatment,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  give  him  adequate 
treatment  medically  then  let  us  deal  with  him  by  out- 
relief  if  we  are  so  foolish. 

36345.  The  point  is  would  you  decide  whether  you 
would  give  out-door  or  in-door  relief  by  a  man's  character 
at  all  ? — Do  you  mean  put  a  man  in  a  workhouse  and  not 
in  an  infirmary,  if  so  I  say  put  him  in  the  infirmary  if 
anywhere. 

36346.  Would  you  decide  whether  a  person  should  be 
given  out-door  or  in-door  relief  upon  his  character  in  any 
way  ?  Would  you  leave  character  out  of  the  question 
altogether  ? — No,  I  cannot,  not  altogether. 

36347.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Would  you  not  say  that  with 
regard  to  a  person  who  is  sick,  whatever  treatment  the 
doctor  considered  the  best  for  the  case  was  the  treatment 
you  would  support  whether  in-door  or  out-door  ? — The 
doctor  would  be  a  better  judge  certainly. 

36348.  Is  that  not  really  what  you  would  want  to  do 
with  any  case  of  sickness  that  came  up  :  it  would  depend 
upon  the  expert  as  to  how  the  person  should  be  treated  ? 
Yes,  that  is  all  right,  but  the  doctor's  recommendation 
would  not  be  with  regard  to  the  house  in-door,  it  would  be 
for  the  infirmary. 

36349.  I  meant  whatever  the  doctor  thought  was  best  ? 
— If  the  doctor  says  inside,  it  is  a  case  for  the  infirmary. 

36350.  That  is  all  I  meant,  out-door  as  against  in-door  ? 
— I  cannot  understand  a  case  of  sickness  going  into  the 
body  of  the  house  at  all. 

36351.  It  would  go  into  the  sick  ward  then  ? — The 
infirmary  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  house  :  it  would 
be  no  use  to  put  it  into  the  sick  part  as  it  is  to-day. 

36352.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  understand  Jlr.  Bentham's 
question  to  be  with  regard  to  a  person  not  so  sick  as  to  be 
under  the  doctor's  care,  but  to  be  incapable  of  earning 
money,  and  whether  the  past  history  of  that  person  was 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case. 

36353.  (3Ir.  Beniham.)  That  is  so  far  as  the  decision 
whether  you  should  give  in-door  or  out-door  relief.  Take 
a  man  who  is  partly  incapable  through  his  past  life,  drink 
or  otherwise,  and  the  medical  officer  says  this  man  can  get 
no  better  treatment  inside  than  outside,  he  is  weak  and 
so  on,  but  he  diinks  away  his  money  when  he  gets  it, 
would  you  give  that  person  out-door  relief,  or  would  you 
say  because  of  his  conduct  he  must  come  inside  ? — I  am 
not  going  to  defend  a  drunkard  at  all,  but  people  who  are 
in  receipt  of  15s.  a  week  cannot  drink  that  much,  and  very 
often  their  employment  necessitates  that  they  shall  drink  : 
chemical  workeis  have  to  drink. 
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36354.  In  cases  of  known  drunkards  where  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  money  that  is  given  in  relief  will 
not  go  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  you  would  not 
give  relief  ?— No,  not  outside  relief. 

429— IV. 


36355.  You  say  you  would  not  give  relief  on  the 
assumption  that  the  relief  would  be  supplemented  from 
other  sources.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  relief  is  being 
supplemented  from  other  sources,  or  whether  there  are 
any  sources  of  income,  you  would  favour  a  very  strict 
enquiry,  I  suppose  ? — Certainly,  it  is  done  to-day. 

36356.  You  think  the  enquiry  that  is  already  made  by 
the  relieving  officers  is  quite  sufficient  ? — I  am  not  going  to 
say  sufficient ;  they  ascertain  all  they  can  and  it  may  be 
all  that  there  is  to  ascertain.  We  have  increased  the 
number  of  relieving  officers  in  our  union  so  as  to  give 
them  less  to  do  in  order  that  they|jcan  pay  better  attention 
to  enquiries  into  the  cases. 

36357.  You  believe  in  thorough  enquiry  ? — Certainly. 

36358.  AVith  regard  to  children,  you  agree  to  a  certain 
extent  that  children  should  be  removed  as  far  from  the 
workhouse  precincts  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

36359.  Are  not  all  children  that  are  admitted  to  the 
Chorlton  Union  sent  first  of  all  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

36360.  Before  they  are  drafted  to  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

36361.  They  are  kept  in  receiving  wards  at  the  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

36362.  Wliere  there  are  adults  ?— Yes. 

36363.  Do  you  consider  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement? 
— No,  and  the  Chorlton  Union  have  under  consideration 
the"  erection  of  receiving  wards  for  children  to  be  in  two 
sections,  one  for  them  to  be  brought  in  at  the  commence- 
ment and  then  transferred  to  another  part  before  they  are. 
transferred  to  the  children's  liorae  at  Styal  and  they  will  be 
separated  from  the  adults.  Of  course  it  needs  building, 
but  it  is  in  contemplation. 

36364.  With  regard  to  classification  generally  are  you  jj^g  gj^jj 

in  favour  of  classifying  inmates  by  separate  institutions,  able-bodied 
that  is  one  institution  for  one  class  of  inmate,  say  your  should  be 
able-bodied  of  the  worst  character,  which  would  be  a  test  dealt  with  by 
house  in  a  sense,  and  then  another  for  the  aged  people,  non-Poor 
which  would  be  more  comfortable,  and  another  institution  ^^^"^^  author- 
for  your  sick,  and  others  for  special  cases  ? — No,  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  such  classification  in  the  workhouse  at  all. 
I  prefer  that  we  should  take  the  infirmary  entirely  away 
from  the  Poor  Law  administration  ;  and  place  the  able- 
bodied  under  a  body  that  will  set  them  to  work.  AVliy 
maintain  them  if  they  will  work  ?    They  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  work,  hence  they  become  loafers  anti 
vagrants. 

36365.  What  would  you  do  with  a  man  who  will  not  Work- 

work  ? — I  have  not  learned  yet  that  there  are  people  who  shirkers,  their 
will  not  work.  numbers,  ex- 

36366.  You  have  never  come  across  one  ?— You  should  ^^^Jf^J^t^^'g""' 
take  into  consideration  the  conditions  for  the  years 

past  that  have  produced  a  person  who  shirks  work,  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  a  shirker  to  compulsory 
work.  From  my  experience,  knowing  the  working  class 
as  I  do,  the  main  thing  they  lack  is  the  opportunity  to 
work.  These  people,  so  called  idlers  at  the  present  day, 
I  know  very  well  would  work.  The  odd  ones,  if  there  are 
any,  could  be  dealt  with  by  compulsion. 

36367.  You  have  in  your  mind  there  may  be  some  odd 
ones  ? — There  are  other  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  who  will  not  work  and  never  intend  to.  I  am  not 
going  to  condemn  the  lower  end  because  they  have  been 
compelled  to  be  idle  for  so  many  years,  compelled  on 
accoimt  of  work  being  prohibited  to  them.  Because  they 
appear  now  to  have  got  chronic  it  is  said  they  never  wilL 
Give  them  an  opportunity  of  work  at  18s.  a  week  and  there 
will  be  a  change. 

36368.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  condemning  them  so  much 
as  ascertaining  whether  they  exist  or  not,  whether  such  a 
class  of  persons  does  exist  ? — I  have  not  made  my  mind  up 
that  they  do  exist,  as  I  say  my  knowledge  of  them  is  that 
a  person,  a  so-called  idler,  if  offered  work  wiU  do  it,  but  ii. 
you  offer  work  when  they  cannot  get  a  livehhood  out  of  it 
it  is  a  different  thing. 

36369.  You  think  if  proper  work  were  offered  to  all 
able-bodied  men  under  any  other  authority  than  the 

Poor  Law  that  the  men  would  work  tiieir  hardest,  that  is  Suitability  of 

work  as  hard  as  is  necessary  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  distress 

for  the  public  good  ? — And  for  their  own  good.  committees  " 

36370.  For  their  own  good  in  the  first  instance.  Do  entirely'vdth 
you  think  it  is  possible  for  distress  committees  under  able-bodied^ 
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Mr.  W.  E.  your  plan  to  find  sufficient  work  for  aD  men  who  may 
Skivinrjloti.   apply  ? — I  am  not  concerned  whether  it  is  possible  or 

—   not.    It  is  a  thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  by  someone, 

15  Jan.  1907.  and  the  distress  committees  in  commencing  to  deal  with 
this  great  problem  are  the  best  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  can  extend  the  powers,  and  if  they  learn  by  experience 
how  to  handle  a  large  number  of  persons,  all  the  better. 


demand  for  the  aged  people  at  the  present  time,  but  I  do  The  minmum 

living  income 
for  the  aged. 


not  think  it  is  sufficient. 

36385.  You  know  the  working-classes  in  Manchester 
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36371.  You  would  make  it  possible  for  all  men  to  apply 
for  work  and  you  would  make  it  imperative  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  provide  those  men  with  work  and 
wages  ? — Certainly. 

36372.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  men  at  the 
present  time  who  do  to  a  certain  extent  insure  against 
unemployment  by  joining  various  trade  unions,  friendly 
societies,  and  so  on  in  order  to  provide  an  income  when 
work  is  scarce  ?  Would  the  men  continue  to  join  those 
trade  unions  and  insure  against  unemployment  if  there 
was  work  ready  for  them  without  ? — They  only  join  the 
trade  unions  and  combine  in  the  trade  unions  on  account  of 
the  fear  of  unemployment. 

36373.  If  you  take  that  fear  away  by  providing  constant 
work  from  a  public  authority  which  they  can  always  fly  to, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  join  the  trade  unions  ? — 
No. 

36374.  You  do  not  think  they  are  necessary  in  that 
respect  ? — No. 

36375.  You  would  let  the  State  take  the  whole  res- 
ponsibiUty  for  all  exigencies  of  life,  for  sickness  and  for 
■unemployment  I  mean  ? — -I  will  say  Yes,  for  sickness  and 
unemployment. 

36376.  You  would  make  unemplojrment  and  sickness  a 
State  charge  as  it  were  ? — -Yes. 

36377.  Therefore  no  one  need  in  the  future  prepare  for 
either  of  those  two  contingencies  ? — No. 

36378.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  spoke  about  a  difference  of 
opinion  sometimes  occurring  on  the  relief  committees 
with  regard  to  whether  it  was  wise  or  un\vise  to  oiier  the 
house,  and  you  said  some  guardians  were  in  favour  of 
economy  ? — Yes. 

36379.  I  suppose  you  realise  that  it  would  not  be  only 
a  question  of  economy  with  a  good  many  peojle  ;  that 
they  really  do  think  that  men  as  a  rule  can  better  provide 
for  their  own  families  than  any  State  can  do  it,  and  that  we 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  interfere  with  that  sense  of 
responsibility  and  duty  and  the  affection  which  comes 
from  the  fulfilment  of  it ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  only  a 
question  of  economy  that  is  in  the  minds  of  those  people  ; 
they  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is  a  different  view  of 
things  :  you  realise  that,  do  you  not  ? — Not  as  you  put  it. 

36380.  You  do  not  think  there  are  people  who  really 
beHeve  that  we  will,  say,  lavish  outdoor  rehef,  or  extensive 
outdoor  relief,  has  really  supplemented  wages  and  there- 
fore lowered  them  ? — I  say  these  people  do  not  .under- 
stand the  real  position  of  the  persons  they  are  dealing  with. 

36381.  That  may  be  so,  but  their  motive  is  not  economy? 
— Yes  it  is,  they  must  be  careful  of  the  rates. 

36382.  I  do  know  about  individuals,  but  surely  you 
recognise  that  some  are  instigated  by  other  motives  than 
those  of  economy  ? — They  care  about  the  poor  ratepayer 
instead  of  the  poor  people  the  rates  are  levied  for.  I  might 
say  in  answer  to  that  if  you  are  speaking  of  persons  who 
are  imemploj^ed,  compulsorily  imemployed,  all  the  persons 
that  there  is  work  for  are  employed,  and  there  is  a  surplus, 
they  are  in  different  grades,  and  unless  society  offers  work 
to  these  people  they  must  fuid  maintenance  for  them  and 
not  niggardly  maintenance  even  at  that. 

36383.  I  was  not  speaking  about  a  particular  policy 
which  it  might  be  wise  to  adopt,  but  I  was  sajdng  that 
there  are  people  who  see  these  other  reasons  for  throwing 
people  to  a  certain  extent  on  their  own  resources  and  for 
taking  care  they  do  not  paralyse  their  energies? — Throwing 
them  on  their  own  resources  in  that  manner  means  that  if 
they  do  get  up  one  fine  morning  and  bestir  themselves  very 
actively  and  get  a  shop  they  get  someone  else's  job  and 
there  is  no  change ;  you  have  another  person  out  of  wo.  k 
instead  of  that  one. 

36384.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  said  you  thought  5s. 
was  the  point  to  which  you  would  work  up  for  relief  per 
head,  had  you  any  particular  reason  for  taking  5s.  ? — 
Only  that  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  I  can  attempt  to 


I  gather  ? — Very  well  indeed. 

36386.  What  do  you  think  is  the  sum  that  a  person  can 
live  upon,  take  a  single  couple,  a  man  and  his  wife,  under 
conditions  which  are  tolerable  from  your  point  of  view  ? — 
To  be  comfortable  ? 

36387.  Under  conditions  which  are  tolerable  ? — Work- 
less  or  aged  ? 

36388.  Aged  ?— I  do  not  think  they  could  live  at  all 
comfortably  on  less  than  10s.  each. 

36389.  A  married  couple  ? — Yes,  comfortably. 

36390.  What  would  you  put  their  rent  at  ? — 5s.  to 
maintain  the  house  which  they  had  in  their  yoimger  days 
I  will  say. 

36391.  What  I  meant  was  that  they  should  be  lodged 
suitably  according  to  one's  notions  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
their  home  should  be  broken  up  after  a  life  of  toil,  say 
forty  or  forty-five  years'  working.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  take  into  consideration  putting  them  ia  rooms.  In 
speaking  of  adequate  means,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  5s. 
pensions  at  all ;  if  there  is  any  justification  for  a  pension 
let  it  be  an  adequate  pension. 

36392.  You  only  took  5s.  as  the  maximum  that  you 
hoped  ? — Not  the  maximum. 

36393.  The  maximum  that  you.  hoped  your  board  might 
be  induced  to  give  ? — I  should  like  to  see  that  5s.  attained, 
because  it  might  be  a  starting  place  to  get  more. 

36394.  Quite  so ;  on  the  whole  you  think  that  £1  a  week  The  relation 
for  an  aged  couple  is  about  what  the  State  ought  to  give  in  of  relief 
the  way  of  assistance  ? — Yes.  and  old-age 

36395.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  people  hoMing^con- 
live,  are  you  prepared  to  be  stern  on  that  point  if  you  find  ditions. 
people  living  in  surroundings  M'hich  are  not  tolerable  ? — 

I  should  like  to  improve  the  surroundings,  certainl}'. 

36396.  How  would  yon  secure  that  people  should  live  in 
surroundings  which  were  good  ? — If  we  did  give  10.?. 
pensions  to  aged  people  we  could  stipulate  that  they  should 
not  resides^  in  the  slums,  because  it  wotdd  be  something 
reasonable  to  live  upon. 

36397.  That  is  to  say  that  you  would  say  they  should 
break  up  the  home  ? — I  should  stipulate  that  they  would 
live  in  the  suburbs  and  get  the  fresh  air  ;  it  would  prolong 
their  lives  and  they  would  get  the  pensions  longer. 

36398.  You  would  break  up  their  homes  if  it  was  for 
their  benefit  ? — It  would  be  desirable  for  them  not  to  live 
in  the  slums. 

36399.  You  would  not  consult  their  wishes  on  that 
poiat  ? — Under  certain  circumstances  I  might  do  ;  in 
the  poorer  districts,  which  I  have  in  mind,  certainly  there 
are  conditions  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  get  away  from  if 
you  can.  I  have  not  managed  yet  to  get  away  from  them, 
but  I  can  see  it  is  quite  possible  for  another  person's  good 
to  insist  that  they  shall  leave  those  conditions. 

36400.  Take  another  point,  with  regard  to  medical  Question  of 
relief  you  said  you  would  be  guided  by  the  doctor  practi-  compulsory 
cally  whether  persons  would  be  best  treated  in  their  own  removal  of 
homes  or  an  institution  ? — In  an  infirmary,  yes.  phthisis  _ 

cases  to  m- 

36401.  I  dare  say  you  have  come  across  cases  of  phthisis  firmary. 
where  doctors  urge  very  strongly  the  removal  of  the 
patient  ?■ — Yes. 

36402.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  effect  that  removal 
by  force  ? — No,  I  could  not  commit  myself  to  that  at 
present,  although  I  recognise  the  force  of  it. 

36403.  You  would  not  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  doctor's  advice  should  always  be  taken  ? — I  may  be 
■RTong  on  that  point,  but  I  should  try  to  persuade  them 
perhaps.  Take  the  father  of  a  family,  although  it  is  for 
his  o^vn  good  it  means  he  has  to  be  taken  away  compul- 
sorily altogether  from  his  family. 

36404.  I  am  not  thinking  of  his  own  good,  but  the  good 
of  his  children  ? — That  is  the  point  I  am  looking  at  it  from. 

36405.  You  would  be  prepared  to  see  them  affected  by 
phthisis  7 — No,  I  would  not. 

36406.  I  only  ask  what  coui'se  you  would  adopt  in  those 
cases.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  press  it.  It  is  very 
difficult,  I  quite  agree  ? — I  know  the  reason,  and  seethe 
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force — I  have  seen  it  before — of  saving  the  children,  and  yet 
there  is  the  other  sentimental  question.  We  have  not 
the  power  to  force  them  at  the  present  time. 

36407.  No,  you  have  not.  Take  another  thing,  which 
is  not  physical  but  moral,  a  certain  amount  of  unworthi- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  proved  un worthiness, 
would  you  think  that  was  a  reason  for  separating  them  ? 
— No,  I  should  rather  tackle  the  conditions  which  made 
them  unworthy. 

36408.  It  might  take  a  long  time  to  improve  thos':^ 
conditions,  and  the  children  might  be  lost  in  the  interval  ? 
— I  do  not  think  if  we  take  a  given  case  it  would  take  long 
if  tackled  in  a  proper  manner. 

36409.  Do  your  guardians  ever  adopt  children  ? — Yes. 

36410.  Dq  you  think  that  is  a  wise  course  ? — Yes,  save 
the  children,  yet  the  parents  are  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stance, and  we  allow  the  conditions  to  remain  which 
necessitate  that  other  people  will  follow  in  the  same  foot- 
steps, and  we  shall  have  to  take  their  children  away  from 
them.  We  never  learn  by  having  taken  the  children  a^\•ay 
from  the  parents  to  alter  the  conditions  which  made  those 
parents  unworthy. 

36411.  That  is  quite  true,  but  still  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  alteration  of  circumstances  might  come  too  late 
to  save  the  parents.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  press  it 
in  that  dhection.  With  regard  to  the  finding  of  employ- 
ment, I  heard  all  you  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bentham. 
Have  you  read  much  of  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law  before 
1834  ?— A  little. 

36412.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  experience  really 
goes  to  confirm  your  view  that  people  would  work  as  well 
employed  by  the  State  as  if  they  were  employed  by 
outside  individuals  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  parallel 
cases. 

36413.  How  do  they  differ  ? — From  my  little  knowledge 
of  it,  Poor  Law  was  given  to  subsidise  wages. 

36414.  An  immense  deal  of  employment  was  found 
under  the  Poor  Law,  was  it  not  ? — Not  that  1  am  aware 
of.  There  was  relief  given,  but  the  persons  that  relief 
was  given  to  were  working  for  farmers,  and  it  was  simply 
subsidising  cheap  labour ;  the  farmers  were  gettmg  the 
benefit.  No  one  would  advocftte  that  silly  system  now, 
but  it  is  different  to  provide  employment  upon  a  standard 
of  18s.  a  week  and  the  men  have  got  to  do  the  work  ; 
I  do  not  mean  unnecessary  work. 

36415.  Do  you  not  find  a  good  many  cases  in  which 
the  parish  actually  gave  direct  employment  ? — It  may 
have  been  so.    That  is  the  main  point. 

36416.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  would  maintain  the  rate  of 
wages  below  that  of  the  ordinary  market  rate  by  the 
rate  of  wages  offered  for  the  national  employment  ? — No. 

36417.  Is  not  18s.  below  the  market  rate  ? — No,  I 
can  find  people  working  for  16s.  lOd.  a  week,  men  with 
families,  and  I  can  find  you  a  dozen  man-ied  men 
with  families  working  at  15s.  a  week  under  private 
employment. 

36418.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  gather  you  would  not  trust 
yourself  to  speak  much  about  the  emplo3rment  before 
1834  ? — Certainly  not.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  that,  but  the  principle,  I  think,  I  have  gathered. 

36419.  I  quite  see.  You  say,  in  your  statement,  that, 
in  your  opinion,  you  have  a  good  many  people  in  your 
workhouse  at  Chorlton  who  would  be  better  maintained 
outside  ? — Yes. 

36420.  What  do  you  base  that  on  ? — I  have  come  across 
many  people  in  the  workhouse  who  have  never  been  to 
the  union  before  or  never  been  to  the  union  prior  to 
attauiing  sixty  years  of  age,  and  they  have  not  had 
the  option  of  out-relief.  To  my  mind,  those  cases  ought 
to  be  reconsidered,  and  out-relief  given  to  them  if  they 
can  live  suitably  on,  say,  5s.  per  week.  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  House. 

36421.  My  own  experience  has  been  so  different, 
that  I  am  asking  the  question.  You  think  there  are 
in  Chorlton  Workhouse  a  good  many  people,  whose 
relatives  are  ready  to  receive  them,  who  could  bo  care- 
fully looked  after  and  tended  outside  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 

36422.  Have  you  any  idea  what  sort  of  percentage 
those  would  be  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  am  not  mixing 
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this  up  with  actually  living  with  their  relatives,  if  there 
is  adequate  out-relief.  Out-relief  is  not  limited  oven 
to  5s.  a  week.  We  get  respectable  cases  which  have 
never  been  to  the  Poor  Law  in  their  younger  days,  and 
only  come  now  on  account  of  age  ;  they  ought  not  to  bo 
sent  into  the  workhouse  if  they  are  willing  to  live  outside 
on  adequate  out-relief,  never  mind  their  living  with  friends. 

36423.  You  think  there  are  a  large  number  of  those 
cases  in  your  workhouse  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

36424.  What  sort  of  percentage  ? — I  could  not  give 
you  an  average,  but  I  went  round  one  of  the  rooms  in 
oae  of  the  aged  blocks  the  other  day,  and  I  asked  at  what 
age  they  had  come  in,  and  there  were  a  few  cases  imder 
sixty,  but  75  per  cent,  of  those  cases  had  not  been  there 
before  attaining  sixty  years  of  age. 

36425.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  question  ? — No, 
because  I  have  never  ascertained  the  figures  of  the  propor- 
tion ;  but  we  have  had  many  apphcations,  and  I  can  give 
you.  one  instance  of  a  man  named  Williams.  He  had  been 
j>rior  to  that  m  receipt  of  half  a  crown  ;  he  could  not 
manage  on  that,  and  he  came  into  the  workhouse.  He 
appealed  to  me  and  to  Mrs.  Garrett,  a  lady  guardian,  to 
see  if  we  could  get  him  more  than  half  a  crown.  That  man 
is  now  getting  5s.  out-relief,  and  he  does  not  want  to  go 
back  into  the  workhouse.  That  is  a  case  where  half  a 
crown  was  inadequate,  and  he  had  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. We  got  it  raised  for  him,  and  he  is  out  of  the 
workhouse  and  living  with  his  wife. 

36426.  Living  with  his  wife  ? — Yes,  she  was  younger 

tlia-n  he.    She  could  earn  something,  but  could  not  earn 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  two. 

36427.  Did  she  come  in  when  he  came  in  ?— No,  she 
was  living  outside. 

36428.  I  quite  agree  that  is  a  strong  case.    Have  you  Provision  for 
many  married  couples  in  your  house  ? — There  are  three  married 
couples  living  together,  and  there  are  a  few  more  desirous  couples  in 
of  doing  so  ;   but  I  could  not  say  how  many  married 
couples  there  are  who  are  separated. 

36429.  To  what  extent  do  you  make  provision  for 
them  ? — Very  little  provision  is  made  for  them.  There 
are  only  three  rooms. 

36430.  Are  they  generally  occupied  ? — Yes. 

36431.  You  find  people  desirous  of  hving  there  ? — 
Yes.  I  know  of  one  room  occupied  by  a  couple,  the 
h.usband  died,  and  it  v/as  filled  up.  When  the  man  died 
t]ie  widow  had  to  leave  the  room  immediately  and  go 
into  the  body  of  the  house,  and  another  couple  was  put  in, 
showing  that  another  couple  was  ready,  and  also  showing 
that  provision  had  not  been  made  although  the  law 
provides  for  it. 

36432.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  people  in  the 

position  of  the  man  Williams  whose  case  you  quote,  with 
wives  outside  ? — No. 


Workhouse, 


36433.  You  think  it  is  a  rare  instance  ? — Yes. 

36434.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Was  your  union  one  that  was 
selected  to  make  an  inquiry  of  all  aged  people  in  the 
house  who  might  be  got  out  upon  the  payment  of  5s., 
6s.,  or  7s.  a  week,  if  suitable  homes  were  found  for  them  ? 
Was  Chorlton  one  of  the  unions  selected  ? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  :   if  so,  it  was  before  I  was  there. 

36435.  It  was  four  or  five  years  ago  ? — I  have  been 
there  under  two. 

36436.  You  have  not  heard  whether  it  was  ? — No. 

36437.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  In  Paragraph  12,  you  say  you  Casrs  of^n- 
have  just  returned  from  visiting  an  undiscovered  case  of  discovered 
destitution.    I  do  not  know  Manchester  well  enough  to  destitution, 
say,  but  do  you  think  those  cases  of  undiscovered  des- 
titution are  common  ? — I  think  there  is  more  than  I 

care  to  see. 

36438.  You  have  in  Manchester  a  considerable  net- 
work of  charitable  and  other  institutions,  parochial  and 
what  not  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  more  trouble  to  get  money 
from  some  of  these  charitable  institutions  than  to  get  it 
from  a  Poor  Law  union. 

36439.  When  you  say  undiscovered  cases  of  destitution, 
do  you  think  it  is  easy  for  a  person  in  an  ordinary  EngHsh 
town  to  be  destitute  without  it  being  discovered,  I  do 
not  say  relieved,  but  discovered  ? — This  was  the  second 
case  within  a  very  short  period. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  36440.  How  do  you  satisfy  yourself  that  it  had  never 
Skivington.    been  discovered  ? — They  had  not  had  any  help. 

15  Jan.  1907.     36441.  They  had  not  been  relieved,  you  mean  ? — 

  The  man  had  been  in  fairly  good  circumstances  a  few 

years  ago :  he  had  worked  twelve  years  for  the  Salford 
Corporation,  and  after  that  he  had  been  in  a  chip-potato 
business,  which  he  set  up  out  of  his  savings,  and  he  had 
done  pretty  well,  but  there  came  opposition  the  same  as 
there  is  in  all  businesses  and  it  dwindled  his  takings,  till 
he  had  to  leave  it  without  anything,  and  seeing  that  old 
age  bad  come  upon  him,  he  had  gradually  gone  down 
till,  when  I  was  requested  to  call  at  that  house,  the  man 
was  going  out  finding  paper  amongst  the  warehouses  and 
putting  it  into  a  bag  and  making  a  few  shilhngs  per  week 
by  that  to  maintain  the  two.  It  was  a  very  respectable 
case  indeed  which  shirked  going  to  the  parish  for  any 
help.  I  was  in  that  house  about  an  hour  and  a  half  :  I 
had  been  told  that  the  people  were  starving :  I  got  the 
address,  and  I  went  there,  and  I  went  away  understand- 
ing that  he  would  go  to  the  union  in  the  morning,  but  I 
impressed  it  upon  his  wife  that,  if  he  changed  his  mind, 
she  should  go  herself. 

36442.  When  you  say  to  the  union,  you  mean  to  the 
relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

36443.  You  do  not  mean  into  the  workhouse  ? — No, 
for  out-reUef. 

36444.  I  do  not  want  to  press  the  point  too  far,  but 
how  were  you  informed  of  it  ? — There  was  a  case  close 
by  us  of  an  aged  woman  and  her  daughter  who  were 
starving  and  had  been  to  the  office  and  were  refused 
out-door  relief.  I  hved  in  a  shop.  This  case  was  spoken 
of  in  the  shop,  not  while  I  was  there,  but  while  my  wife 
was  there,  and  a  party  who  lives  a  few  streets  away  was 
in  the  shop,  and  she  said,  "  I  know  a  case  where  they  are 
starving." 

36445.  Do  you  think  these  people  had  not  been 
visited  by  any  district  visitor,  or  any  person  of  that  sort  ? 
— I  do  not  think  anyone  had  visited  them  with  any  help 
%t  all. 

36446.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  think  you  told  us  you  would 
like  to  transfer  the  infirmaries  to  the  health  authority  ? 
—Yes. 

36447.  On  the  ground  of  a  better  chance  of  improved 
administration  ? — There  are  really  a  good  many  reasons 
for  that. 

36448.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  they  are  ? 
— One  reason  is  that  the  relief  committees  as  well  as  the 
medical  officers  send  cases  to  the  infirmary :  in  some 
oases  the  relief  committee  will  urge  upon  the  applicant 
to  go  into  the  infirmary,  because  they  will  be  dealt  with 
better.  In  other  cases  the  medical  officer  outside  sends 
cases  to  the  infirmary  which  he  thinks  right,  and  they  are 
kept  in  the  body  of  the  house  in  many  instances. 

36449.  My  question  was  this,  why  do  you  presume  you 
would  get  better  administration  from  the  corporation 
or  the  mimicipal  authority  than  you  do  from  the  board 
of  guardians  '! — There  would  be  no  workhouse  to  put  them 
in. 

Medical  re-        36450.  That  would  not  improve  the  administration  ? 
lief  resulting   —It  would  improve  the  treatment :    they  would  not  be 
in  non-medi-  put  in  the  body  of  the  house  when  it  is  a  case  for  the 
cal  relief.        infirmary.    In  many  of  these  cases  they  would  not  have 
gone  in  to  go  into  the  body  of  the  house.    I  have  a  note 
here  of  one  on  January  7th  :    "  A.  S.,  aged  27,  suffering 
from  rheumatic."    He  was  discharged  to  the  body  of 
the  house.    Very  handy  is  the  body  of  the  house  to  put 
people  in  from  the  infirmary:   if  it  was  under  a  different 
authority,  they  would  not  have  the  house  to  put  them  in. 

36451.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  What  would  become  of  them  ? 
— They  would  provide  some  place  for  convalescents. 
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36452.  They  can  do  that  now,  cannot  they  ?— The  body 
of  the  house  is  not  a  fit  place. 

36453.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  pro- 
vide convalescent  places  ? — While  the  house  is  adjacent 
I  do  not  think  that  is  likely  to  come  about ;  but  there 
are  many  other  reasons  for  it. 

36454.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  It  depends  upon  the  guardians 
whether  it  is  likely  to  take  place  ? — There  are  other 
reasons  I  would  like  to  give,  because  I  feel  very  strongly 
on  this.    One  is  the  pauper  help  in  the  infirmaries.  That 
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lies  with  the  guardians  :  and  while  the  pauper  help  is  so 
handy,  it  will  be  used — these  ward-men  and  ward-women  ; 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  pilfering  goes  on  and  trucking  or 
trading  in  a  small  way.  These  pauper  wards-men  manage 
to  save  money  by  that  means,  and  they  go  out  now  and 
again  and  spend  it ;  they  also  initiate  gambling  into  the 
infirmary  wards,  they  become  experts  being  there  so  long. 
That  is  another  reason.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  a 
certain  stigma  attaching  to  a  citizen  entering  the  xmion 
infirmary,  the  rate-maintained  hospital,  the  hospital  that 
is  maintained  by  compulsory  payments  from  citizens, 
but  there  is  not  in  entering  a  voluntary  hospital.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  union  hospital  is  our  main  accommodation. 
We  provide  two  or  three  times  more  accommodation 
in  our  union  hospital  in  Manchester  than  in  all  the  other 
hospitals  put  together.  It  is  the  main  hospital  for  hospital 
cases,  and  our  main  supply  of  accommodation  for  sick 
treatment  should  not  have  any  stigma  attached  to  it  at 
all ;  it  should  not  be  on  a  lower  level  than  an}'  voluntary 
institution.  In  fact,  I  think  it  should  be  on  a  higher  level. 
If  it  is  separated  from  the  Poor  Law  administration,  that 
would  place  the  citizens'  hospital  on  a  level  that  no  citizen 
would  hesitate  to  go  into  it  for  treatment. 

36455.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  scale  The  scale  of 
of  out-relief  in  the  Chorlton  Union.     Do  you  think  that  relief  in 
scale  which  you,  have  handed  to  Mr.  Bentham  is  a  Hberal  Chorlton 
scale  and,  if  acted  up  to,  would  be  adequate  for  those  Union.    ,  ^ 
cases  ? — I  candidly  say,  as  I  told  Mr.  Bentham,  that  I  did 

not  follow  that  scale,  that  I  had  not  seen  it  used,  and  that 
no  guardians  follow  it. 

36456.  Do  you  think  it  is  based  on  a  fairly  liberal 
scale  of  allowances  ? — Yes,  that  appears  to  be  so. 

36457.  So  that  each  guardian  having  a  copy  of  that 
recommendation,  if  it  was  acted  up  to  generally,  you  would 
be  prepared  yourself  to  admit  that  out-relief  was  granted 
fairly  liberally  ? — It  starts  with  two  persons  ;  it  is  not 
adequate,  it  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  no  one  person 
marked.  In  respect  of  aged  people,  six  shillings  is  not 
sufficient  for  two  persons. 

36458.  In  some  cases  you  think  it  is  insufficient  ? — Yes. 

36459.  As  far  as  securing  uniformity  of  treatment  by  the 
various  committees,  the  superintendent  relieving  officer 
attends  each  out-relief  committee,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

36460.  That  scale  in  its  origin  was  to  secure  uniformity 
of  treatment  from  the  various  committees  ? — Yes,  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  what  I  said  applies  more  to  aged  people. 
Whatever  guardians  are  there,  no  one  seems  to  treat  the 
aged  people  with  adequate  out-relief. 

36461.  The  superintendent  at  least  should  be  able  to 
point  out  to  each  committee  the  general  practice  of  the 
other  one,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  secure  uniform  treatment  all 
along  the  line.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  Chorlton 
Union  has  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  liberal  in 
granting  out-relief  ? — Yes.  I  believe  so,  although  I  have 
no  experience  of  any  other. 

36462.  The  dividing  line  b  etween  Chorlton  Union  and  proposed 
Manchester  is  only  an  imaginary  one  as  far  as  the  City  is  scale  of  relief 
concerned ;  have  you  ever  thought  that  there  should  be  based  on 
uniformity  of  treatment  throughout  the  whole  of  Man-  minimum 
Chester  ? — No,  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  could  be  if  we  h^ing  m- 
would  fix  upon  a  certain  amount  for  each  individual,  i.e.,  "o"^^- 
what  a  doctor  would  certify  that  people  could  live  upon. 

We  could  then  supplement  their  income  to  an  average  that 
pecp'e  could  live  upon  without  starving. 

36463.  That  was  not  exactly  my  point.    My  point  is  :  Effect  of 
you  wiU  admit,  I  think,  and  I  am  sure  the  Manchester  variety  in 
Guardians  will  admit,  that  their  treatment  of  out-relief  scales  of 
cases  is  less  liberal  than  that  in  the  Chorlton  Union,  rehef  on 
consequently  the  more  Chorlton  Union  is  increased  is  movements 
it  not  possible  that  people  will  go  over  to  quaUfy  in  that  othw  causes' 
union  instead  of  remaining  in  Manchester  ?— I  do  not  ^^^^ 
think  it  will  attract  in  that  way.    There  are  other  cir-  movements, 
cumstances  that  are  forcing  the  people  from  Manchester 

into  the  Chorlton  area.  They  are  pulhng  do-w-n  so  much 
property  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  the  railway 
there  and  placeb  like  that,  and  it  is  rather  old  property, 
and  the  demolition  of  dwellings  of  that  kind  is  forcing 
people  from  the  city,  and  especially  into  the  Hulme  dis- 
trict. It  is  not  the  attraction  of  the  out-relief,  I  think 
it  is  more  the  force  of  other  circumstances.     ^  , 
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36464.  I  agree  with  you,  but  what  I  mean  is,  as  long 
as  Manchester  remains  on  the  same  scale,  with  the  same 
treatment  of  out-relief  cases,  if  your  policy  of  improve- 
ment and  extending  out-relief  in  Chorlton  is  successful 
it  looks  to  me  that  there  will  be  an  inducement  for  people 
to  qualify  for  that  ? — I  am  arguing,  I  must  repeat  again, 
for  adequate  relief  for  aged  people,  till  we  get  old  age 
pensions. 

36465.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  many  instances  in  which 
gambhng  and  that  sort  of  thing  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  intervention  of  pauper  officials  ? — They 
know  me  now,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  hold  of  any- 
thing like  that,  but  I  have  got  indirect  information 
and  I  know  it  is  done.  I  have  actually  seen  it ;  I  have 
seen  the  money  change  hands. 

36466.  It  is  done  to  such  an  extent  that,  so  far  as  you 
can  judge  from  your  own  opinion,  it  is  a  prevalent  evil  ? 
— I  do  not  say  it  is  done  extensively,  but  so  long  as  these 
wardmen  are  allowed  to  introduce  it  and  play  with  the 
inmates  they  become  experts,  the  inmates  come,  and  go  ; 
and  the  wardmen  remain,  they  become  experts  and  there 
is  no  doubt  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  the  coppers  find  their 
way  into  the  wardmen's  pocket — honestly. 

36467.  Do  you  mean  playing  at  cards  ? — Dominoes. 

36468.  That  is  what  they  gamble  with  ? — Yes,  a 
halfpenny  a  game. 

36469.  Does  this  to  your  knowledge,  escape  the  know- 
ledge of  the  workhouse  officials.  Have  you  spoken  to 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  about  it  ? — No. 

36470.  Have  you  brought  it  before  the  guardians  ? — 
No,  I  took  it  into  consideration ;  I  consulted  some  friends, 
and  I  was  advised  not  to  bother  with  it,  yet  I  do  not  like 
to  see  it. 

36471.  I  am  speaking  of  the  paupers  who  are  em- 
ployed ;  I  understand  you  are  only  referring  to  them  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  would  operate  with  paid  servants. 

36472.  Therefore  the  remedy  of  employing  paid  offi- 
cers instead  of  paupers  would  meet  your  point  ? — Cer- 
tainly, and  more  than  that,  because  that  is  the  lesser 
of  the  two.  I  have  been  informed  on  very  good  grounds, 
because  no  guardian  can  get  to  know  these  things  for 
himself,  that  these  pauper  helps  will  detain  say  eggs 
from  sick  people  and  sell  them  to  others,  and  of  course 
there  is  a  profit  on  the  transaction  ;  they  take  a  few  days 
liberty  now  and  then  and  have  a  good  time  with  the  money 
that  they  have  got  together,  which  must  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  sick  inmates. 

36473.  Are  these  paupers  who  are  assistants  ins-and- 
outs  in  the  sense  that  they  go  out  for  a  month  and  come 
back  ? — They  remain  there  for  years  ;  they  ask  for  a  few 
days  liberty  every  two  or  three  months. 

36474.  And  they  get  a  short  holiday  that  way  ? — 
Yes. 

36475.  Is  that  the  ordinary  practice  in  your  work 
house  ? — The  ordinary  practice. 

36476.  Does  that  come  before  the  guardians  at  all  ? — 
The  application  for  liberty  is  submitted  to  the  relief  com- 
mittee, they  do  not  know  when  a  wardsman  applies. 


36477.  Does  it  come  before  the  house  committee?— 
No. 

36478.  It  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  left  alone.  I  have  been  making  enquiries — 
of  course  you  recognise  that  I  have  only  been  there 
under  two  years — and  last  Wednesday  on  the  work- 
house committee,  through  some  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  two  men  who  had  been  there  about  two  years  each, 
I  and  another  guardian  took  advantage  of  it  to  order 
those  men  to  Tame  Street,  which  they  would  not  accept. 
That  was  a  means  of  getting  them  out.  They  were 
young  men  who  had  been  in  too  Jong  ;  they  had  been 
in  there  over  two  years.  There  was  one  younger  still 
who  had  been  there  over  five  years,  and  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  making  the  workhouse  his  home.  I  do  believe 
that  these  people  ought  to  be  helped  outside  rather  than 
they  should  be  given  institutional  relief. 

36479.  It  is  that  type  of  man  you  think  is  making  the 
mischief  you  refer  to  ? — Yes.  You  will  find  plenty  in 
the  workhouse  who  have  been  there  years,  they  get  into 
some  little  billet,  they  do  not  work  for  wages,  but  they 
can  always  make  something  and  go  out  and  take  a  little 


holiday,  they  arc  content  to  work  like  that,  it  may  be  Mr.  IF.  E. 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  work  outside.  Skivington. 

36480.  You  have  not  said  a.nything  to  tlie  master  of  j^n.  1907 
the  workhouse  about  this  ? — No.   

36481.  Would  the  leave  be  given  by  him  alone  without  P'^uper 
referring  to  the  house  committee  or  the  board  ?— No,  ^^j^''^^  g^"])^" 
it  is  not  given  by  the  master,  it  is  given  by  the  guardians,  connected 

36482.  Therefore  the  case  would  come  before  the  with  tlieir 
guardians  at  the  point  when  the  persons  ask  for  leave  ? —  employment 

in  siok  wartW, 

36483.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Would  it  be  leave  they  take, 
or  would  they  take  their  discharge  ? — A  few  days  liberty. 

36484.  They  do  not  take  their  discharge  ? — No.  You 
will  understand  I  do  not  want  to  give  a  wrong  impression, 
I  do  not  know  this  for  myself,  but  my  information  is 
very  reliable.  I  mean  to  say,  if  I  could  say  that  this 
is  done  I  could  stop  it.  I  know  one  particular  person 
whom  I  have  known  for  over  twenty  years,  he  is  a  wards- 
man,  or  he  was,  because  I  think  he  is  taken  sick  and  is 
in  the  infirmary  ;  he  has  been  a  wardsman  for  a  long 
time  in  one  of  the  pavilions,  and  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  ho  took  about  a  week's  liberty,  and  he  had  close  upon 
£5.  That  looks  likes  being  exaggerated,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was. 

36485.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Practically  it  points  to  something 
like  possible  peculation  going  on  ? — I  have  been  told 
this  also  by  a  reliable  person  that  going  to  visit  anyone 
if  they  want  a  cup  of  tea  inside  they  can  get  it  from  one 
of  these  wardsmen  ;  1  cannot  get  a  cup  of  tea  the.'o,  but 
for  a  penny  they  will  find  them  a  cup  of  tea 

36486.  Would  that  cup  of  lea  be  available  on  an 
ordinary  afternoon  apart  from  any  little  meal  that  was 
available  for  the  aged  ? — I  think  so. 

36487.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  enquiries  made  by  The  compara. 
relieving  officers  are  sufficiently  good  ? — For  out-relief  ?     tivc  cfRotive- 

36488.  Generally,  for  all  cases  which  come  before  the 
loard  ?— I  do  not  think  they  are  for  inside. 

36489.  Yoa  think  they  are  for  outside  ?— They  are  in-relief  cases, 
far  better,  thej'^  make  more  enquiries  outside.    There  is 

a  tendency  not  to  make  sufficient  enquiries  for  inside. 

3C490.  You  mean  certain  indoor  cases  appear  and  are 
offered  the  house,  and  so  are  not  enquired  into,  is  that  it  ? 
—Yes. 


ness  of  en- 
quiries into 
out-relief  and 


36491.  There  ought  to  be  the  same  enquiry  relatively  in 
those  cases  as  in  others  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason,  in  the 
case  of  aged  people  it  may  be  that  if  the  case  were  better 
considered  it  might  not  be  sent  into  the  house  at  all,  it 
might  be  given  out-relief. 

36492.  You  think  that  the  enquiry  with  regard  to  the 
out-relipf  cases  is  sufficient  ? — Yes  ;  there  may  be  some 
cases  where  it  is  not. 

36493.  Take  the  r  pplication  and  report  book,  do  you 
think  the  enquiries  in  that  are  sufficiently  filled  up  ? — 
In  what  book  ? 

36494.  The  .application  and  report  book,  you  know 
the  book  ? — No,  I  do  not.  We  have  application  forms 
which  take  the  place  of  an  application  book. 

36495.  Taking  the  application  form,  that,  I  presume, 
has  got  on  it  all  that  is  in  the  tpplication  and  report 
book  ? — As  much  as  the  relieving  officer  can  get. 

36496.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficiently  filled  up  ?— 
Yes,  I  do,  I  mean,  speaking  generally ;  there  may  be 
cases  when  something  else  is  added  afterwards,  something 
overlooked.  Generally  speaking,  I  tliink  it  is  pretty 
well  filled  up. 

36497.  Take  a  point  hke  the  actual  amount  of  the 
wages,  do  you  find  that  the  employer  has  been  asked 
with  regard  to  that  ? — We  are  very  careful  in  our  union 
in  sending  to  the  employers. 

36498.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  out  ? — 
We  are  very  careful  indeed,  perhaps  too  much  so.  In 
cases  where  they  corroborate  the  statement,  the  em- 
ployer, in  the  case  of  a  relative,  has  got  to  know  he  i.> 
concerned  in  some  matt«rs  in  connection  with  the  Poo- 
Law. 

36499.  And  also  with  regard  to  the  children.  Not 
only  those  who  are  actually  liable  to  pay, 'but  with  regard 
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to  relations  that  may  possibly  be  able  to  help,  although 
they  are  not  liable  to  pay,  do  yo\i  take  any  account  of 
them  ? — I  should  not  like  to. 

36500.  You  would  object  to  it  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
see  it  was  going  to  be  done. 

36501.  You  do  not  think  it  better  for  aged  people  that 
other  relations  than  those  legally  responsible  should  help  ? 
— Why  should  a  person  help  if  he  is  not  legally  responsible  ? 

38502.  You  mean  that  the  line  of  duty  is  the  line  of 
legality  ? — The  line  of  duty  rests  upon  society  equally  as 
much  or  more  ;  you  are  speaking  now  of  those  that  have 
worked,  say,  for  forty,  forty-five,  or  fifty  j'ears.  There  is  a 
moral  obligation  upon  society  to  look  after  the  aged 
T/ithout  impoverishing  their  children. 

36503.  Take  it  quite  generally  apart  from  the  aged, 
take  comparatively  young  people  if  you  like — I  only  want 
to  get  your  view — would  your  view  hold  equally  well  with 
regard  to  that  case  ? — I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  enter 
into  the  circumstances  of  any  person  not  legally  responsible. 

36504.  Nor  rely  upon  them  at  all  for  help  ? — Certainly 
not,  unless  they  volunteer  it  themselves. 

36505.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph 
11  of  yoiir  statement,  is  it  the  case  that  when  a  person  is 
living  in  a  registered  house  the  guardians  will  not  give 
him  out-relief  if  he  becomes  destitute  ? — That  is  where 


a  lack  of  uniformity  occurs  because  that  is  only  so  with  Residence  in 
regard  to  some.    In  some  cases  it  is  given,  in  other  common 
eases  it  is  refused.    I  had  in  my  mind  one  particular  case  lodging  house 
in  which  it  was  refused  on  that  account  when  I  knew  of  *° 


cases  where  it  had  been  given. 

36506.  What  was  the  ground  for  the  refusal  ? — Gener- 
ally it  is  said  that  they  do  not  give  relief  in  lodging  houses. 

36507.  On  what  ground  is  the  refusal,  do  you  know  ? 
Why  do  the  guardians  refuse  to  give  relief  in  cases  of  that 
kind  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  is  said  it  is  on  that  ground,  I 
cannot  imply  it  is  on  any  other. 

36508.  You  do  not  know  what  the  underlying  objection 
is  ? — I  take  it  it  is  what  they  say. 

36509.  I  mean  the  objection  that  is  taken  where  persons 
are  living  in  houses  of  that  kind,  is  it  that  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  place  are  unfavourable  ? — No  ;  the 
reason  that  has  been  given  to  me  is  that  on  account  of  the 
house  being  sublet  Mrs.  So-and-so  gets  to  hear  of  relief 
being  given  and  she  thinks  she  will  apply  for  relief  too. 

36510.  Therefore  the  fear  is  that  other  people  living  in 
the  same  tenement  will  apply  ? — That  is  the  reason,  I 
believe. 

36511.  Do  you  think  there  is  ground  for  that  objection 
in  your  own  experience  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
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36512.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  an  alderman  of  the  City  of 
Manchester  and  a  guardian  of  the  township  of  Manchester  ? 
— I  am. 

36513.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  giving  an 
expression  of  your  views  which  is  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  we  propose  to  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief  ;  I  understand  that  you  have  mentioned  that  you 
wish  to  revise  it  in  some  small  particulars,  but  I  hope  you 
will  not  take  too  much  out  1 — I  do  not  think  I  have  done 


{The    Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

Classieicatioit  of  Paoters  and  Relief  of  Passive 
Poverty. 

1.  The  main  purpose  of  Poor  Law  administration  is  to 
afford  relief  to  destitute  persons  in  the  manner  best  suited 
to  supply  their  need,  without  holaing  out  inducements  to 
neglect  self-support. 

2.  Guardians  have  to  deal  with  applications  from 
persons  of  most  varied  character,  rir.d  yet  can  refuse  none, 
if  there  be  sufficient  evidence  of  destitution.  Relief  must 
be  given  in  some  form ;  the  only  distinction  to' be  made 
between  claims  that  arise  from  indolence  and  vice,  and 
those  that  are  the  outcome  of  sheer  misfortxme  and  the 
grip  of  forces  which  the  applicant  has  been  too  weak  to 
cope  with,  is  found  in  the  method  of  affording  the  relief. 

3.  The  relief  must  not  be  of  such  a  kind  as  would  put  the 
recipient  in  as  good,  or  at  any  rate  a  better  position,  than 
any  wage-earner  who  is  industrious  and  thrifty.  Also  it 
must  not  be  continued  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
every  inducement  being  given  to  return  to  efforts  of  self- 
support.  Guardians  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with 
promptitude  the  needs  of  applicants,  whether  as  regards 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  aid,  or  nursing. 

4.  Briefly,  the  great  mass  of  Poor  Law  relief  distributed 
throughout  the  country  consists  of  either  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  treatment  within  the  workhouse,  or 
grants  of  food  and  money  with  necessary  medical  aid  at 
the  houses  of  the  applicants. 

5.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  but  as 
the  desirablility  for  classification  is  greater  and  more 
apparent  in  the  administration  of  indoor  relief,  I  shall 
allude  to  that  method  more  particularly. 

6.  It  may  be  taken  that  generally  throughout  the 
country  the  authorities  of  workhouses  have  to  deal  with 
persons  differing  widely  in  character. 

7.  Being  gathered  into  one  establishment,  all  must  be 
subject  to  regulations  framed  to  be  deterrent  to  the  lazily 


disposed,  and  to  prevent  preference  of  the  workhouse  to 
labour.  Where  arrangements  are  not  made  to  classify  the 
inmates  with  regard  to  character  the  day  rooms  and  dor- 
mitories are  necessarily  shared  by  good  and  bad,  and  close 
association  is  inevitable. 

8.  This  aggregation  of  inmates  is  not  at  aU  unpleasant 
or  irksome  to  the  loafer,  to  the  vicious,  to  the  drunkard 
seeking  the  comfort  of  the  workhouse  after  debauch,  or  to 
the  careless  idler,  who  is  ever  preying  upon  the  labour  of 
others.  Their  chief  objection  to  the  workhouse  is  the 
curtailment  of  liberty  and  the  absence  of  opportunity  of 
self-indulgence.  But  to  the  reputable,  clean-minded  in- 
mate this  association  with  the  depraved  is  the  bitterest  and 
most  humiliating  experience  of  life. 

9.  The  Consolidated  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  contain  general  instructions  for  classification  which 
relate  to  sex,  age,  condition  of  health,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Classification  of  Paupers. 

10.  "  Article  98. — The  paupers,  so  far  as  the  workhouse 
"  admits  thereof,  shall  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

"  Class  1.  Men  infirm  through  age  or  any  other 
cause." 

"  Class  2.  Able-bodied  men,  and  youths  above  the 
"  age  of  fifteen  years. 

"  Class  3.  Boys  above  the  age  of  seven  years  and 
"  under  that  of  fifteen. 

"  Class  4.  Women  infirm  through  age  or  any  other 
"  cause. 

"  Class  5.  Able-bodied  women,  and  girls  above  the 
"  age  of  fifteen  years. 

"  Class  6.  Girls  above  the  age  of  seven  years  and 
"  under  that  of  fifteen. 

"  Class  7.  Children  under  seven  years  of  age. 

11.  "To  each  class  shall  be  assigned  that  ward  or 
separate  "  building  and  yard  which  maj^  be  best  fitted  for 
"  the  reception  of  such  class,  and  each  class  of  paupers 
"  shall  remain  therein,  without  communication  with  those 
"  of  any  other  class. 

12.  "  Article  99. —Provides. 

"  Firstly,  That  the  guardians  shall  from  time  to  time, 
"  after  consulting  the  medical  officer,  make  such  arrange - 
"  ments  as  they  may  deem  necessary  with  regard  to 
"  persons  labouring  under  any  disease  of  body  or  mind. 

"  Secondly,  the  guardians  shall,  so  far  as  circumstances 
"  will  permit,  further  subdivide  any  of  the  classes  enu- 
"  merated  in  Article  98,  with  reference  to  the  moral 
"  character  or  behaviour  or  the  previous  habits  of  the 
"  inmates,  or  to  such  other  grounds  as  may  seem  ex 
"pedient." 
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13.  This  classification  fails  lamentably  to  meet  the 
reasonable  claims  of  the  respectable  and  deserving  poor. 

The  deter-  14.  Two  things  are  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
jrence  of  the  guardians  and  relieving  officers  ;  first,  the  conviction  that 
I  Poor  Law  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  obtain  relief — 
ito  the  worthy  though  legally  entitled  to  claim  it — are  undeserving  of  it, 
'poor  and  ^nd  are  kept  from  effort  and  self-denial  by  the  certainty 
reasons  there-  food  and  shelter  in,  to  them,  not  uncongenial  surround- 
'  ings  ;  and  second,  that  many  very  poor  persons,  for  whom 

they  would  most  readily  recommend  relief,  do  not  come 
to  apply  for  it,  and  are  existing  in  circumstances  of  sharp 
penury  and  all  but  absolute  want. 

15.  The  unwillingness  of  such  persons  to  apply  for 
relief  does  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  a  judgment,  arise 
in  the  majority  of  cases  so  much  from  unwillingness  to  be 
assisted  by  public  funds,  or  from  fear  of  harsh  treatment 
by  union  officers,  as  from  repugnance  to  be  associated 
with  mentally  filthy  and  abominable  men  and  women  in 
the  workhouse. 

16.  Under  present  methods  boards  of  guardians  do 
relieve  a  vast  amount  of  destitution  produced  by  idleness, 
drunkenness,  and  vice,  and  yet  fail  to  reach  many  cases 
in  which  destitution  is  the  outcome  of  misfortune  and  of 
failure  in  the  struggle  of  life  through  causes  not  arising 
from  personal  fault  or  improvidence. 

17.  The  large  majority  of  those  who  endure  biting 
poverty  without  seeking  relief  from  the  guardians  are 
women.  Men  do  not  so  frequently  attain  to  old  age  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances  as  women  do.  Old  men 
go  more  readily  into  the  workhouse  than  old  women. 
Women  struggle  longer  and  with  greater  determination 
with  the  difficulties  of  poverty  and  the  incapacities  of  old 
age.  Families  in  poor  circumstances  find  it  is  less  possible 
to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  an  old  man  who  is  a  relative 
than  for  an  old  woman.  He  is  moie  in  the  way,  he  ex- 
pects not  only  a  larger  portion  of  the  food,  but  to  share  in 
the  better  portions.  He  does  not  fit  into  the  household  of 
a  working  family  as  an  old  woman  does,  and  is  not  so  use- 
ful in  domestic  matters.  His  welcome  is  colder,  and  he 
desires  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  goes  to  the  workhouse. 
A  decent  old  woman  will  cling  to  a  home  where  she  may 
be  regarded  as  the  drudge  rather  than  as  the  grandmother 
or  the  aunt,  and  she  will  exist  on  the  plainer  portions  of 
the  meals,  and  will  wedge  in  both  day  and  night  without 
encroaching  much  on  the  means  of  the  family. 

18.  There  are  in  every  union  aged  women  of  good  char- 
acter, who  belong  to  no  families  into  whose  domestic  life 
they  can  fit,  and  on  whom  they  can  depend — v/omen  who 
have  been  domestic  servants,  assistants  in  shops,  mill 
hands,  nurses,  seamstresses,  women  who  have  denied 
themselves  in  their  younger  days  to  support  parents  and 
bring  up  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  widows  of  good 
repute  who  have  out-lived  husbands  and  children, 
daughters  of  fathers  who  have  failed  in  business,  and 
women  left  with  some  provision  which  has  been  exhausted. 

19.  If  absolutely  unable  to  earn  small  sums,  they  must, 
of  course,  apply  for  relief,  but  many  of  them  do  manage 
by  sewing,  knitting,  washing,  hawking  of  small  articles, 
or  minding  children  for  mothers  going  to  work,  to  eke  out 
a  very  scanty  living.  They  dread  the  associations  of 
pauper  life.  Having  been  self-supporting  up  to  old 
age,  they  have  the  most  intense  desire  to  keep  from  even 
out-door  relief,  and  an  utter  repugnance  to  entering 
the  workhouse.  Yet  they  have  the  daily  fear  that  the 
workhouse  must  be  the  final  refuge,  and  this  fear  is  harder 
to  bear  than  the  pinch  of  hunger,  the  cold  of  insufficient 
clothing,  or  the  poverty  of  their  surroundings.  They 
fear  illness  more  since  it  may  mean  "  going  into  the 
house  "  than  because  it  brings  suffering  and  pain. 

20.  Where  guardians  classify  applicants  for  relief 
according  to  character,  and  in  dealing  with  them  have 
regard  to  mental  and  moral  qualities,  much  of  this  dread 
is  removed. 

21.  The  comfort  and  food  of  the  workhouses  are  in  most 
cases  far  better  than  they  can  obtain.  Many  scarcely 
ever  taste  meat.  Tea  with  bread  and  dripping,  a  little 
butter,  herrings,  and  occasionally  a  little  bacon,  potatoes, 
and  milk  are  the  articles  of  food  in  which  changes  can  be 
made.  Two  meals  daily,  very  small  fires,  insufficient 
clothing  and  bedding  are  the  best  they  can  have.  Rent 
of  rooms  or  lodgings  is  with  many  the  great  and  first 
object;  food  must  come  after  rent  and  fire  are  found. 
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Medical  practitioners  in  dense  working-class  neigh-  Mr.  A. 
bourhoods  know  well  how  many  patients  die,  whose  McDougall. 
chance  of  recovery  from  illness  would  have  been  good  if 
they  had  previously  been  well  fed  ;  no  strength  is  left  to 
battle  with  disease,  and  though  there  may  be  few  deaths 
that  would  appear  on  the  certificates  as  directly  caused  by 
starvation,  yet  many  deaths  are  hastened  owing  to  lack 
of  sufficient  nourishment. 

22.  The  workhouse  is  often  the  most  projoer  place  for 
such  persons,  and  they  do  not  avoid  it  to  the  extent  that 
is  supposed  from  dislike  to  discipline.  I  hear  few  fears 
of  bad  treatment  expressed ;  the  aversion  to  the  workhouse 
arises  from  the  fear  of  being  forced  into  close  contact 
day  and  night  with  inmates  whose  conversation  is  often 
beastly,  and  whose  tempers  and  moods  must  be  borne  by 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  within  their 
environment.  Is  it  right  to  present  such  a  test  to  decent, 
struggling,  and  often  wearied  poverty  ?  No  guardian 
wishes  such  a  test  to  be  offered,  but  unless  there  be  classi- 
fication of  character  in  addition  to  classification  of  bodily 
conditions,  it  must  continue  its  hajd  pressure.  A  convict 
is  spared  much  of  the  miserable  and  evil  influence  of  the 
viciously  disposed  in  the  same  prison  as  himself.  Vagrants 
also  have  had  lately  their  position  in  this  respect  much 
improved. 

23.  Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  to  prevent  con- 
tagion and  infection  from  disease.  Isolation  is  carried  out 
resolutely  when  the  body  is  in  danger.  We  must  regard 
mental  and  moral  health  as  quite  as  much  a  necessity 
of  life  as  food  or  shelter. 

24.  The  main  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  classification  according  to  character  has  hitherto  arisen 
from  the  practice  of  gathering  paupers  of  all  classes  into 
one  establishment.  Such  classification  is  now,  however,  in 
operation  in  a  number  of  unions  and  it  is  generally  recog- 
nised that  the  difficulties  surrounding  its  adoption  can 
be  overcome.  It  is  gratifying  too  to  find  that  some 
boards  of  guardians  (Manchester  amongst  others)  are 
urging  that  such  classification  should  be  made  compulsory 
on  guardians.  This  would  in  many  cases  involve  an 
extension  of  the  workhouse  or  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  unions  for  the  provision  of  joint  accommodation 
for  inmates  of  good  character.  The  expense  whicla  would 
be  incurred  would  no  doubt  in  some  cases  be  considerable, 
but  this  fact  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
preventing  the  continuance  of  an  infliction  to  which  so 
many  worthy  persons  are  exposed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

25.  It  may  be  thought  tliat  an  extension  of  outdoor 
relief  to  respectable  persons  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 
putting  into  the  v/orkhouse  so  many  upon  whom  its 
associations  bear  hardly.  But  however  willingly  guar- 
dians may  grant  out-door  relief  in  suitable  cases  there  are  a 
large  number  of  aged  persons  who  are  not  capable  of 
domestic  work,  and  whose  health,  though  not  needing 
infirmary  treatment,  renders  oversight  and  attendance 
imperative,  and  others,  capable  of  managing  themselves, 
that  cannot  be  left  with  either  food  or  money  in  the  midst 
of  relatives  who  will  at  least  seek  to  share  their  scanty 
provision,  and  whose  habits  make  quiet  and  rest  im- 
possible. Under  present  social  conditions,  there  must  be 
indoor  sustenance  available  for  the  immediate  and  often 
permanent  needs  of  well-conducted  citizens 

26.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  women,  and  a  Undiscovered 
lesser  number  of  men  anxious  to  avoid  Poor  Law  relief,  cases  of  desti- 
who  seek  to  hide  the  fact  of  their  poverty,  and  who  tution. 

can  be  assisted  quite  apart  from  the  guardians.  Many 
of  these  are  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem  ;  their  lives 
are  admirable  for  patience  and  rectitude.  About  twelve 
years  ago  I  became  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  this 
was  the  case  in  Manchester  that  I  began  to  search  for 
women  and  men  in  circumstances  such  as  Poor  Law 
relief  is  intended  to  meet,  but  who  do  not  apply  for  it. 
Those  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  were  few  at  first ; 
they  are  passive,  not  readily  found,  make  no  noise,  and 
give  little  sign  of  their  deep  want.  I  made  very  careful 
inquiries  into  their  circumstances,  and  also  into  the  items 
of  the  daily  expenditure  of  their  small  means,  and  was 
amazed  to  find  on  what  small  sums  life  can  be  maintained 
in  cleanliness  and  apparent  comfort.  I  will  give  two 
cases  in  which  there  had  been  but  very  little  change  for 
years,  except  the  advantage  of  cheaper  provisions  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  time,  and  which  may  be  relied  upon  as 
actual  experiences  for  long  periods. 
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27.  Wiuow  over  sixty  j-ears  of  age,  no  family,  unable  to 
earn  more  than  Is.  weekly,  to  whom  2s.  6d.  is  given  and 
rent  of  zoom  paid.    Her  average  expenditur;  is  : — 


Specimen 
household 
budgets  of 
Marihestei 
poor. 


.s. 

d. 

Coal  (winter  7d.,  summer  3d.)  average 

0 

5 

Firewood  

-  0 

1 

Bread,  4  lb.  (two  2  lb.  loaves) 

-  0 

4 

Tea,  2  oz. 

-  0 

3 

Sugar  1  lb.  

-  0 

If 

Potatoes,  5  lb. 

-  0 

3 

Butter,  1  lb.  .... 

-  0 

4 

Bacon,  ^  lb.  

-  0 

3 

Meat,  1  lb.  

-  0 

6 

Onions  

-  0 

1 

Milk,  ^d.  per  day    -       -       -  . 

-  0 

3^ 

Soap,  soda,  blaeklead 

-  0 

3 

Light  Id.,  sewing  materials  Id. 

-  0 

O 

3 

4i 

(The  only  variation  being  the  occasional  substitution  of 
fish  for  meat  or  bacon.) 

This  left  only  Ifd.  per  week  for  clothing  and  shoes. 
When  any  actual  necessity  for  these  had  to  be  met,  food 
had  to  be  less  to  save  for  it.  She  obtained  some  calico 
every  year  from  a  charity.  She  had  no  other  help 
beyond  about  ten  good  meals  in  the  year  at  the  houses 
of  well-to-do  friends,  who  would  send  her  home  with 
food  that  would  last  her  a  day  or  two.  She  received 
tickets  for  about  six  tea  parties  in  the  year.  With  these 
exceptions  her  food  was  as  stated,  varying  very  little 
from  week  to  week.  I  found  out  that  of  her  poverty 
she  gave  odd  meals  to  others  poorer  than  herself.  She 
had  again  and  again  sheltered  young  women  out  of  work 
for  days. 

28.  Widow,  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  in  poorer  circum- 
stances, who  had  not  more  than  3s.  9d.  per  week  and  no 
be'p  with  rent.    Her  expenditure  had  long  averaged : — 


s. 

d. 

Rent  ...... 

-  1 

3 

Coal  and  firewood 

-  0 

3i 

Bread,  4  lb.  (only  buys  best  quality) 

-  0 

5 

Tea,  If  oz.  ..... 

-  0 

3 

Sugar,  ^  lb.  

-  0 

1 

Potatoes,  5  lb. 

-  0 

Meat  or  bacon,  ^  lb. 

-  0 

3 

Onion.=!  and  pepper 

-  0 

u 

Butter,  5  oz. 

-  0 

Soap  and  sundries 

.  0 

n 

Candles  Id.,  sewing  materials  |d.  - 

-  0 

3 

6 

This  left  only  3d.  for  clothing  and  shoes.  The  bright 
spot  to  her  was  a  gift  of  half  a  sovereign  at  Christmas, 
yearly,  on  which  she  could  confidently  rely.  She  had 
little  or  no  aid  of  any  other  kind,  no  houses  to  visit,  no 
tea  parties  (being  very  independent).  She  bought 
only  of  the  best  quaUty.  She  was  cheerful  and  uncom- 
plaining, and  was  supposed  from  her  appearance  to  have 
plenty.  Frequently  she  made  a  kind  of  soup  of  bread 
boiled  in  water,  into  which  she  sprinkled  a  little  pepper. 

Charitable  29.  I  found  that  the  promise  of  a  little  money  aid 
assistance  to  regularly  given,  and  to  be  relied  upon,  made  all  the  differ- 
destitute  per-  q^qq  between  anxiety  and  contentment,  and  brightened 
sons  unwilling  extent  that  was  wonderful  hves  otherwise  darkened 

for^rdief  daily  fear  of  want.    Care  for  to-morrow  is  often  a 

sharper  trial  than  the  pinch  of  to-day.  I  therefore  under- 
took the  periodical  visitation  of  such  cases  as  I  then 
knew  about,  and  after  as  careful  inquiries  as  are  made 
into  the  circumstances  of  apphcants  for  Poor  Law  rehef, 
and  with  every  precaution  against  helping  any  having 
relatives  who  were  able  to  sustain  them,  I  made  definite 
promises  of  sums  of  from  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  per  week  that  should 
not  be  discontinued  without  some  notice. 

30.  After  I  had  an  experience  of  several  months,  ajid  had 
visited  regularly  about  twenty  such  persons,  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  change  made  in  their  lives  by  my 
small  but  regular  grants  of  money  that  I  was  desirous 
of  doing  more.  One  generous  friend  told  me  he  would 
gladly  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  fifty  cases  if  I  would 
ensure  the  careful  selection  and  visitation.  This  enabled 
me  to  widen  my  sphere  of  inquiry.  I  explained  my  pur- 
pose to  the  reUeving  officers  of  the  Manchester  and  also 
tbe  Chorlton  Boards  of  Guajdjams,  each  of  whom  has 
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kindly  assisted  me  in  finding  cases  of  the  right  kind. 
W^hilst  investigating  Poor  Law  cases,  they  hear  of  aged 
persons  of  respectable  life  falling  into  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances, and  send  me  the  names  and  addresses  with 
opinions  as  to  character.  In  this  wa.y,  and  also  by 
similar  information  obtained  from  district  nurses  and 
others,  I  have  come  to  have  an  average  of  about  eighty 
persons,  whom  I  visit  regularly,  giving  sums  to  ensure 
with  small  earnings,  or  in  some  cases  church  or  chapel 
aid,  bare  necessities.  I  find  that  monthly  visits  are 
generally  sufficient,  as  persons  of  that  character  have 
almost  all  during  a  long  life  been  accustomed  to  careful 
economy  of  money,  so  that  a  four  weeks'  grant  is  made  to 
last  until  the  next  visit. 

31.  As  will  be  expected  with  old  persons,  illnesses  occur 
and  some  oversight  is  needed  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
attended  to  ;  but  I  have  not  known  a  case  where  neigh- 
bours or  acquaintances  have  not  been  most  willing 
to  help  in  the  attendance  and  household  -ivork  at  such 
times.  A  e;ood  character  up  to  old  age  attracts  respect 
and  good  will.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have  had 
in  these  visitations  has  been  to  see  the  deep  satisfaction 
and  thankfulness  that  expected  sickness  has  come  whilst 
still  at  home,  and  that  death  may  be  met  in  the  midst  of 
friends.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  every  instance  of  death, 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  funeral  by  payments  to 
burial  clubs,  often  commenced  in  early  life. 

32.  To  encourage  the  desire  for  independence  and  self- 
reliance  is  rucst  essential  in  any  efforts  to  assist  those 
who  are  in  poverty.  They  are  not  at  all  times  in  the 
same  distressed  condition,  they  have  their  better  and 
their  worse  weeks.  At  times  some  relatives  are  able 
to  assist,  who  cannot  do  so  constantly.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  kindness  and  readiness  to  help  friends  and 
neighbours  among  the  \vage -earning  classes.  Next  to  this 
comes  the  ass  stance  given  in  connection  with  churches 
chapels,  and  mission  rooms,  then  a  smaller  portion  given 
by  benevolently  disposed  well-to-do  persons.  All  these 
things  need  to  be  inquired  about  in  a  friendly  vj&y.  I 
see  no  way  of  giving  assistance  without  iowerijig  the 
status  and  moral  condition  of  the  persons  helped  except  by 
an  individual  imdertaking  the  work  as  a  social  and  sacred 
duty,  second  only  to  that  of  providing  for  himself  and 
his  own  family,  by  becoming  as  a  matter  of  duty  respon- 
sible for  one  necessitous  person.  The  evil  results  of 
indiscriminate,  slovenly',  idle  giving  are  such  as  to  make  it 
a  crime  against  society,  but  the  appropriation  of  some 
portion  of  income  to  the  sustenance  of  some  esteemed 
neighbour  who  has  "  waxen  poor  and  fallen  into  decay  " 
if  carried  out  discreetly  bj'  a  tithe  of  the  persons  well  able 
to  do  so  would  far  more  than  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
reputable  poor. 

33.  There  is  sufficient  willingness  to  give,  but  the  misfor- 
tune is  that  this  very  willingness,  unaccompanied  by  dili- 
gence and  discretion,  causes  of  itself  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  chronic  poverty  of  the  nation.  The  clamorous  obtain 
by  far  the  greater  share  of  what  is  given,  and  only  a 
small  portion  reaches  the  really  deserving  and  suffering 
p«x)r.  The  fact  needs  to  be  well  pondered  that  in  those 
towns  where  the  largest  number  of  almshouses  and  doles 
have  been  provided  by  legacies,  and  have  been  continued  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  testators,  often  of  much 
larger  amount  (owing  to  increase  of  value)  than  ever 
contemplated  by  the  testators,  the  proportion  of  paupers 
to  population  is  much  larger  than  in  other  districts  with- 
out such  benefactions. 

34.  Every  person  in  comfortable  circumstances  could 
know,  and  could  assist  some  one  person  or  family  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  destitution.  Personal  knowledge 
and  willingness  to  understand  the  particular  need,  so 
as  to  shape  the  aid  in  the  most  suitable  manner,  is  essential 
to  the  doing  of  the  duty  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  a 
pleasure  both  to  giver  and  receiver.  To  the  wiUingness 
to  give  reauires  to  be  added  the  determination  to  find 
each  for  himself  the  person  who  can  best  be  aided.  Give 
help  in  no  way  that  will  encourage  others  to  ask.  To 
give  where  others  are  giving  may  do  great  mischief. 

35.  Whilst  the  fact  of  giving  should  not  be  made  known  ^^^^3/^^^" 
generally,  there  would  be  admirable  scope  for  societies  juvestiga- 
in  large  towns  under  efficient  management  to  make  ^.j^g  ^nd 
independent  investigation  with  Avhich  to  compare    the  verifying 
information   obtained  by   private    inquiries,   and   also  cases  of  _ 

to  keep  records  of  persons  assisted  by  private  gifts,  so  that  deetitution. 
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overlapping  could  be  prevented  and  imposture  detected ; 
but  the  constant  visitations  should  be  of  a  personal  and 
friendly  character. 

36514.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  do  not  propose  myself  to  trouble 
you  with  any  questions  as  your  statement  is  so  extremely 
complete,  but  I  vsdll  leave  it  to  any  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  develop  it  further  if  they  so  desire  ? — Very  well. 

36515.  {Mr.  Lock.)  In  Paragraph  22  of  the  first  draft 
of  your  statement  you  start  a  question  which  you  refer 
to  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole :  "  The  day 
rooms  and  dorjnitories  are  necessarily  shared  by  good  and 
bad,  and  close  association  is  inevitable."  You  work  out 
the  point  that  the  aged  people  coming  into  the  house 
have  to  mix  with  people  whom  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
from  any  general  point  of  view  that  they  should  mix  with  ? 
—Yes. 

36516.  What  is  the  evidence,  you  have  said  something 
about  it  here,  upon  which  you  base  that  fact  ? — I  find  in 
visiting  people  who  would  otherwise  make  application, 
whilst  not  complaining  of  any  fear  of  ill-treatment,  they 
wiU  not  associate  with  many  of  the  persons  they  know 
will  be  there. 

36517.  You  think  that  conversation  of  an  entirely 
undesirable  kind  goes  on  in  the  wards  at  night  ? — Yes, 
in  the  wards,  not  in  the  infirmary,  because  there  is  someone 
in  charge  there. 

36518.  It  is  not  in  the  infirmary  but  in  the  wards  ? — 
In  the  dormitories. 

36519.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  super- 
vision at  night  in  the  dormitories  ? — It  arises  from  speak- 
ing from  bed  to  bed. 

36520.  It  could  not  be  stopped,  you  think,  even  by 
better  supervision  ? — It  could  not  be  stopped. 

36521.  Therefore  it  means  a  better  classification  of 
those  that  speak  decently  and  those  that  do  not,  as  it 
were,  in  the  workhouse  itself  is  necessary  ? — I  should  Uke 
to  recommend  that  there  should  be  special  homes  for 
aged  persons  ;  they  should  not  be  in  the  wards  at  all. 

36522.  These  people  are  all  aged  together,  there  are 
some  aged  that  are  objectionable,  and  some  aged  that  are 
not  ? — I  should  like  that  the  aged  should  be  separated 
and  put  into  homes.  The  others  who  are  not  aged  will 
have  to  submit  unless  what  I  am  very  much  in  earnest 
about  recommending  takes  place,  which  is,  that  every 
woman  should  have  a  cubicle,  that  the  dormitories  should 
be  divided  into  cubicles  like  they  are  in  lodging-houses. 

36523.  You  would  like  to  have  a  separate  workhouse 
for  aged  persons,  or  a  separate  house  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  aged  ? — I  would  like  that  all  persons  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age  applying  for  relief  should  be 
treated  quite  separately  from  all  other  applicants  for 
relief,  just  as  we  take  childhood  as  a  reason  for  deahng  with 
children  and  sending  them  away  from  the  workhouse,  and 
just  as  we  deal  separately  with  the  sick  and  infirm,  I  would 
like  every  person  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  to  be  seen  by  a 
special  committee  and  a  special  officer,  and  that  they 
should  be  treated  on  rules  that  might  be  agreed  upon. 

36524.  To  keep  this  question  of  the  workhouse  before 
one,  you  would  wish  an  institution  separate  from  the 
body  of  the  workhouse  we  might  say,  for  them  ? — I  should 
not  like  it  to  be  larger  than  is  necessary  ;  and  where  they 
are  sent  into  homes  in  the  workhouse  grounds  there  should 
not  be  more  than  four  or  six  in  one  home,  it  should  not 
be  a  large  institution  itself,  but  a  series  of  cottages. 

36525.  Practically  something  like  what  would  be  an 
rJmshouse  within  the  precincts  ? — An  almshouse  within 
the  grounds  if  necessary. 

36526.  Do  you  not  find  difficulties  with  the  aged  people 
too  that  some  speak  ill  and  some  do  the  reverse  ? — That  is 
just  where  the  discrimination  would  come  in  if  they  were 
treated  by  a  separate  committee  who  would  have  time  to 
go  into  these  matters,  they  would  not  place  the  decent 
w  ith  the  indecent,  and  those  who  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the 
home  would  go  to  the  workhouse,  but  in  the  workhouse, 
for  women  I  would  have  cubicles. 

Chanty  given  33527.  You  give  us  some  details  here  in  regard  to  what 
to  out-relief  ir  j  •    ■    u  1  ■  11, 

you  yourself  are  engaged  m  m  heipmg  people  who  are  m 

receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  who  are  themselves  aged  ? — 

They  are  not  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  except  in  very 

few  cases. 

429— IV. 


36528.  There  are  a  few  ? — Yes,  but  only  a  few. 

36529.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  persons  in  receipt  of 
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outdoor  relief  who  are  aged  are  receiving  too  little  for  15  jan.  1907. 

proper  maintenance  ? — There  is  always  something  else   

coming  in  from  either  those  who  are  legally  responsible,  or  Question  of 
those  who  care  to  make  themselves  responsible  and  kindly  adequacy  of 
treat  them.  relief  to  aged , 

36530.  Therefore,  do  you  think  by  enquiry  and  other 
data  that  there  is  enough  received  by  them  if  you  take 
that  into  account  ? — If  you  take  into  account  the  sur- 
roundings, I  should  frequently  like  to  give  more  to  special 
cases  than  we  do,  but  I  should  think  it  is  fair. 

36531.  What  would  you  say  you  ordinarily  give  in 
the  case  of  a  married  couple  ? — Aged  persons  ? 

36532.  Yes,  for  outdoor  relief  ? — About  6s.  it  might  be; 
but  part  of  that  would  be  in  food. 

36533.  The  6s.  would  cover  rent  ? — It  would  have  to 
cover  rent,  although  we  do  not  take  rent  into  account, 
still  we  know  it  has  to  be  paid. 

36534.  The  rent  would  be  about  2s.  6d.  ?— Scarcely 
2s.  6d.  ;  a  couple  receiving  outdoor  relief  would  not 
have  a  house,  they  would  have  a  room  in  someone  else's 
house. 

36535.  That  would  be  about  what  ?— 2s. 

36536.  Practically  so  far  as  the  guardians  are  con- 
cerned they  would  have  to  rely  on  4s.  ? — And  whatever 
else  there  may  be. 

36537.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  sufficiently  brought 
into  the  statement  of  the  guardians  when  the  enquiry  is 
made  ? — -I  think  so,  because  when  an  order  for  out- 
relief  is  being  given  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  some 
time,  all  those  matters  are  carefully  considered. 

36538.  Do  you  not  sometimes  get  the  reply  by  the 
enquiry  officers  ;  we  do  not  know  what  there  is,  but  we 
are  satisfied  something  is  coming  in  ? — The  guardians 
when  listening  to  the  application  enquire  into  those 
matters. 

36539.  You  find  the  guardians  do  press  that  point  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  not  many  cases  of  married  couples  having 
out-relief  permanently,  we  have  frequent  cases  where  it 
has  been  temporary. 

36540.  I  only  took  that  as  an  instance  to  raise  the 
question,  but  you  really  are  of  opinion  that  the  guardians 
at  the  relief  committee  ask  the  crucial  questions  to  get 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  ? — Certainly,  and  we  have  a 
superintendent  of  relief  who  is  present  at  all  relief  com- 
mittees. 

36541.  That    is  true.     I    confess  that    my  general  Proposed 
feeling  would  be  that  a  good  deal  that  ought  to  be  more  special  com- 
precise  is  hardly  sufficiently  pressed  and  it  is  rather  diffi-  niittee  of 
cult  to  do  it  with  the  appUcant  before  you,  as  it  were  at 
the  bar  ? — That  could  be  done  better  if  they  came  before  a 
special  committee  and  the  order  were  intended  to  continue 
for  some  time  ;  I  should  give  six  months  orders  to  people 
who  were  known  to  be  in  need  of  caring  for  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  unless  circumstances  entirely 
changed. 

36542.  Would  you  alter  the  whole  of  the  procedure 
where  the  applicant  comes,  and  a  sort  of  certificate  of 
merit  may  be  read  in  her  or  his  presence  ;  would  you 
alter  that  procedure  so  that  it  would  be  less  formal  ? — • 
I  would  not  do  it  so  formally  as  to  have  testimonials  or 
letters  of  recommendation  from  outside.  We  do  not 
make  orders  which  are  Ukely  to  be  lengthy  tiO  the  cases 
have  been  before  us  several  times.  The  orders  are  made 
short  at  first,  say,  two  weeks.  They  do  not  go  to  four  or 
eight  weeks  until  there  has  been  considerable  experience 
of  the  case. 

36543.  You  think  out  of  the  Board  in  some  way  there 
should  be  appointed  a  committee  specially  interested 
in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  ready  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  going  into  details  with  regard  to  them,  and  all 
the  matters  concerning  them  ? — Yes,  the  committee 
would  meet  to  deal  with  the  aged  applicants.  At  present 
there  is  a  large  number  of  applicants  of  all  kinds  and  the 
business  has  to  be  got  through. 

36544.  You  would  have  this  committee  for  the  whole 
union  ? — Yes. 
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36545.  So  as  to  have  uniformity  ? — Yes. 

  36546.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  conditions  you  would 
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  '  understand  you  have  been  helping  a  good  many  people 

as  pensioners  one  way  and  another  ? — Yes. 

36547.  You  would  say  they  should  be  of  good  general 
character  ? — Yes. 

36548.  You  would  say  they  should  be  over  sixty  years 
of  age  except  in  a  case  where  there  has  been  incapacity 
owing  to  accident  ? — I  am  dealing  myself  with  persons  over 
sixty.  I  take  sixty-five  when  speaking  of  Poor  Law 
matters,  because  there  might  be  difiScuIty  in  getting  sixty 
agreed  to. 

36549.  I  am  taking  your  own  view  ? — Personally  I 
think  sixty  years  of  age. 

36550.  Unless  there  has  been  some  accident  or  some- 
thing exceptional  ? — There  are  a  few  exceptional  cases. 

36551.  They  all  get  a  medical  certificate  ? — No. 

36552.  You  would  take  as  a  condition  that  they  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  ? — 
Some  of  them  are  earning  a  little  by  knitting  or  some 
light  work. 

36553.  But  they  are  unable  to  support  themselves  ? — 
They  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 

36554.  Do  you  make  enquiries  as  to  their  having  made 
reasonable  efforts  to  provide  for  old  age  ? — When  I  go 
to  see  a  person  I  say  very  little  about  future  help,  I  give  a 
little  and  then  go  again.  I  do  not  put  them  on  the  list 
till  I  have  had  some  three  or  four  months'  experience  of 
them. 

36555.  I  am  only  thinking  of  your  condition^?;  would 
you  make  reasonable  provision  for  old  age,  belonging  to  a 
savings  bank,  trade  union  or  friendly  society,  a  condition  ? 
— It  is  frequently  the  case  that  there  is  a  little  money  in  the 
bank  that  is  being  kept  for  burial.  That  is  a  reason  for 
helping  where  there  is  a  little.  When  a  burial  club  sub- 
scription has  to  be  paid  that  is  a  reason  for  giving  a  little 
more. 

36556.  You  take  that  into  account  ? — Yes. 

36557.  And  as  to  relatives  and  employers  and  others  on 
whom  there  may  be  some  claim,  I  am  speaking  of  your 
own  cases,  the  persona!  ^matter,  do  you  get  help  from 
employers  ? — No. 

36558.  Do  you  ask  them  ?— No. 

36559.  Do  you  call  on  the  relatives  ? — Yes,  I  sometimes 
take  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  get  the  relatives  to  assist. 

36560.  Does  that  mean  going  round  to  a  little  group  of 
people  ? — Either  writing  to,  or  seeing  them  ;  sometimes 
there  are  relatives  who  are  not  assisting,  and  I  say,  You 
ought  to  assist ;  I  will  do  so  much  if  you  will  also  contri- 
bute." 

36561.  Take  another  point ;  as  to  the  amount,  would 
you  have  an  idea  as  to  what  you  think  is  sufficient,  I  mean 
sufficient  to  enable  1he  recipient  to  live  decently  and  in 
comparative  comfort  ? — There  is  almost  always  something 
else.  I  do  not  give  more  than  3s.  6d.  as  a  rule,  although  i 
have  gone  up  to  5s. 

36562.  You  have  before  you  what  is  sufficient  to  cover 
rent  and  all  ? — Yes,  for  such  rent  as  they  may  have  to  pay. 

36563.  Three  shilhngs  and  sixpence  plus  what  ? — 
Something  else  coming  in. 

36564.  Say  5s.  in  all  ? — About  5s.  altogether. 

36565.  You  think  that  is  enough  ? — They  get  through 
•upon  it. 

36566.  How  do  you  give  the  allowances  that  you  under- 
take personally  ? — They  are  either  taken  by  myself  or  by 
my  daughters  ;  sometimes  they  are  sent  by  post. 

36567.  Practically  they  act  as  almoners  ? — Yes,  they 
go  to  see  them  and  take  the  money.  The  people  always 
know  they  will  get  it  next  time,  but  there  is  no  promise  of 
anything  like  a  pension.  The  last  three  years  I  have  got 
about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  pensions  from  other 
funds.  I  was  anxious  in  these  particular  cases  that  there 
should  be  something  certain  for  them  so  that  they  might 
not  be  troubled  with  anxiety.  My  friend  and  I  carmot 
promise  to  continue  these  payments  permanently,  but  these 
people  always  know  they  wUl  get  the  next  payment  what- 
ever happens. 
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36568.  Granting  that  to  be  your  charitable  method,  and 
granting  the  want  of  a  committee  such  as  you  describe  on 
the  part  of  the  Poor  Law,  do  you  think  you  could  make  a 
division  of  labour  between  such  people  as  yourselves  and 
the  guardians  on  the  other  hand,  you  taking  cases  which 
are  of  a  better  type  and  leaving  the  guardians  perhaps 
those  who  are  not  of  such  a  good  type  ? — I  did  hope  in  the 
beginning  we  should  find  those  who  could  well  afford  the 
money  and  could  spare  the  time,  to  take  one  or  two  cases 
and  visit  them  regularly,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
pressed  this  as  the  number  of  cases  is  not  large. 

36569.  Did  you  find  there  were  too  few  people  came 
forward  ? — I  have  said  very  Uttle  about  it  for  a  long  time. 

36570.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  better  known,  and  there 
was  estabUshed  a  recognised  system,  recognised  I  mean  in 
connection  with  Poor  Law  work,  that  the  system  which 
you  have  initiated  could  be  extended  ? — I  beheve  if 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  aged  persons 
it  might  take  up  such  a  matter.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  been  anxious  to  mention  i^.  None  of  these  people 
know  that  I  visit  anyone  else.  I  have  been  all  along 
desiring  that  there  should  be  a  special  committee  of  the 
guardians  to  go  into  the  cases  of  old  persons  where  these 
matters  could  be  discussed. 

36571.  These  cases  that  can  be  treated  outside  in  the 
manner  you  have  treated  them  would  be  cases  notified 
by  the  guardians  and  that  could  be  arranged  ? — Yes, 
by  a  special  committee. 

36572.  Have  you  thought  at  all  whether  a  system  of 
visiting  on  what  is  called  Elberfeld  lines  could  be  appli- 
cable to  Manchester  ? — I  think  so,  as  far  as  old  people 
are  concerned. 

36573.  I  am  thinking  of  that  too ;  would  they  be 
people  volunteering  who  would  be  recognised  by  the 
Poor  Law  or  some  authority  ? — I  should  like  them  to  be 
guardians,  to  be  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of 
guardians  to  deal  with  aged  persons. 

36574.  You  would  not  find  enough  members  on  the 
board  ? — A  number  of  private  persons  would  perhaps 
come  and  assist,  not  to  be  upon  the  board  or  take  part  in 
the  management,  but  to  assist  in  the  work. 

36575.  Then  you  would  have  a  recognised  staff  working 
round  this  committee  of  yours  ? — Yes,  for  cases  dealt  with 
by  that  committee  I  would  not  have  the  usual  reheving 
ofiicer  to  visit. 

36576.  Practically  you  will  have  a  staff  of  your  own  Possibility  of 
for  this  class  ? — The  special  committee  should  have  a  enhstin<r  the 
staff  0£  its  own.    I  shouli  suggest  that  the  persons  dealt  help  of  rela- 
with  should,  if  possible,  be  assisted  in  their  own  homes  or  fives  of  aged 
with  relations.  poor. 

36577.  I  understand  you  propose  co-operation  with 
relatives  in  every  way  ? — In  every  way  :  it  is  astonishing 
what  relatives  will  do  if  there  is  a  Uttle  something  more 
being  done. 

36578.  Now  taking  classes  lying  outside  the  aged,  do 
you  think  that  a  system  of  visiting  roughly  on  Elberfeld 
lines  in  addition  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  staff  of 
the  guardians,  and  so  on,  would  be  of  service  in  any 
of  those  cases  ? — -Those  cases  in  Manchester  at  first  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Organisation  and  District 
Provident  Society,  and  they  are  working  with  the  guard- 
ians very  fairly. 

36579.  Do  you  find  that  co-operation  is  increasing  ? — 
It  is  increasing. 

36580.  You  would  trust  rather  to  that  as  your  co- 
operative agent  ? — Exactly. 

36581.  Would  you  have  the  development  of  any  system 
of  visitors  on  any  new  Unes  ? — The  Manchester  District 
Provident  Society  have  lately  formed  a  register  and 
asked  persons  who  are  doing  anything  at  all  towards 
giving  assistance  to  give  the  names  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  dealing  ;  they  have  got  pretty  fairly  the  names 
of  all  those  in  Manchester  who  are  receiving  aid  publicly 
and  even  privately. 

36582.  Do  you  find  the  Manchester  Provident  has 
touch  of  enough  persons  to  help,  for  instance  in  such  a 
scheme  as  you  have  before  you  ? — I  think  so  :  they  have 
now  an  Association  of  Visitors  for  their  pensioners : 
those  who  visit  are  not  to  give  any  money,  but  they  20 
and  see  the  people  and  take  flowers. 
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36583.  Therefore  they  are  working  on  lines  which  are 
quite  consitent  with  your  own  poposaJs  ? — Quite. 

36584.  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  them  as  a 
recognised  body  working  in  the  district  if  they  had  any 
kind  of  status  recognised.  I  mean  if  they  were  recog- 
nised officially  more  or  less  as  undertaking  this  part  of 
the  work  ? — It  is  almost  so  now,  because  the  Lord  Mayor 
sends  to  the  Society  if  there  is  anything  special.  It  is  now 
becoming  rather  the  practice  for  those  who  desire  to 
assist  poor  people  at  special  times  to  inquire  first  from 
the  Society :  they  may  not  wish  to  be  known  personally. 
That  is  growing. 

36585.  I  conclude  from  what  you  say  that  there  has 
been  very  satisfactory  progress  between  them  and  the 
board  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  it  has  now  fairly  commenced, 
I  think. 

36586.  When  you  say  in  the  first  draft  in  your  state- 
ment that  one  house  could  be  an  infirmary  for  sickness 
induced  by  depraved  habits  and  one  an  infirmary  for  the 
deserving  sick,  you  mean,  besides  those  institutions,  to 
have  an  institution  more  Uke  the  hospital  at  Chorlton,  do 
you  ? — This  was  my  own  idea,  when  it  was  first  suggested 
that  the  Manchester  Unions  should  be  combined  and  I 
was  simply  giving  my  views  as  to  how  the  houses  could 
be  used.  What  has  occurred  is  that  the  Chorlton  and 
Manchester  Guardians  have  been  combined  imder  orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  two  special  purposes, 
namely,  the  erection  of  a  tramp  ward  and  test  house,  and 
an  institution  for  epileptics,  with  a  joint  Committee  to 
manage  each. 

36587.  Are  you  in  favour  of  pushing  this  combination 
further,  and  having  a  single  union  for  institutional  pur- 
poses with  outdoor  relief  areas  ? — I  was,  but  now  we  have 
got  together  for  some  of  the  principal  purposes,  one  does 
not  seem  so  anxious.  The  area  is  very  big,  and  it  might 
become  too  big.  The  guardians  would  scarcely  know  the 
whole  of  it. 

36588.  Do  you  think,  if  you  centralised  in  the  way 
suggested,  local  interest  would  be  less  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  lessened. 

36589.  If  you  had  the  institutions  for  a  larger  area  ? 
I  do  not  at  all  recommend  that  now  for  these  four  large 
imions  which  are  increasing  rapidly. 

36590.  Having  smaller  institutions  in  smaller  areas 
would  keep  up  the  local  interest  to  a  greater  extent  ? — 
I  think  so,  but  there  might  be  still  more  union  for  special 
purposes. 

36591.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  of  making 
practically  Poor  Law  hospitals  ;  not  merely  infirmaries, 
but  hospitals  where  acute  cases  are  received  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand. 

36592.  For  instance,  at  West  Derby  there  is  a  large 
hospital  which  is  a  Poor  Law  institution,  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  is  a  hospital  just  as  the  Soyal  Infirmary 
might  be.  It  is  taking  new  work.  It  is  the  principal 
hospital  of  the  place  now.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  move- 
ment of  that  sort  ? — I  should  rather  be  in  favour  of  more 
hospitals  under  the  health  department.  We  have  a 
sanitary  committee  in  Manchester. 

36593.  Like  the  puerperal  hospital  you  have  created  at 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 

36594.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  Poor  Law 
creating  a  larger  number  of  general  hospitals  ? — I  should 
not  recommend  that.  The  corporation  are  now  taking 
care  of  the  infectious  diseases  in  the  municipal  hospitals. 
Personally  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should  deal  with 
consumption,  very  anxious  indeed.  We  are  now  taking 
some  cases  in  a  small  municipal  hospital  that  happens  to 
be  available,  but  it  is  only  for  persons  who  cannot  be 
oared  for  in  their  own  homes. 

36595.  As  I  understand  you,  you  would  keep  the 
hospitals  which  are  under  the  health  authority  hospitals 
for  infectious  diseases  and  such  like,  as  coming  under  a 
different  category  ? — Yes,  and  consumption,  which  is  not 
notifiable  as  an  infectious  disease  yet. 

36596.  That  would  be  your  view  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  be 
very  wishful  to  include  consumption. 

36597.  Do  you,  on  the  whole,  adhere  to  the  Manchester 
rules  ? — Yes  ;  but  when  bad  times  come,  of  course  we  have 
to  relax. 
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36598.  But  you  adhere  to  the  principle  as  to  the  house 
test,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

36599.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  You  are  not  in  favour  of  com- 
bining the  groups  of  unions  in  Manchester  for  any  other 
purpose  than  they  are  already  ? — Except  for  special 
purposes  that  might  arise.  We  have  already  combined 
for  two  purposes  with  Chorlton. 

36600.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  this  morning  of  a 
member  of  our  board  with  regard  to  out-relief ;  do  you 
recognise  in  that  lack  of  combination  any  evil  in  that 
cormection,  a  lack  of  uniformity  ? — One  does  not  want  to 
speak  of  another  union,  but  we  do  think  perhaps  there  is 
too  great  liberality  in  out-reUef  in  Chorlton,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  say  that. 

36601.  [Mr.  Booth.)  You  may  say  at  least  there  is  a 
lack  of  uniformity  ? — There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  say  that  in  the  way  of  blame. 

36602.  [Mr.  Chandler.)  Combination  will  alter  that  ?— 
Amalgamation  for  all  purposes  I  should  stiU  be  in  favour 
of  if  we  were  not  getting  so  very  large. 

36603.  I  was  anxious  to  know  your  view  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  too  large  a  union,  although  in  1889  I  thought 
otherwise. 

36604.  The  disadvantages  would  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages, you  think  ? — Yes. 

36605.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  did  not  quite  understand 
when  you  were  answering  Mr.  Loch  why  in  theory  you 
objected  to  the  transfer  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  to  the 
health  authority  ? — We  have  got  so  very  much  to  do. 
As  I  am  Chairman  of  the  infectious  hospital,  I  have  more 
to  do  with  hospital  matters  probably  as  a  member  of  the 
corporation  than  as  a  guardian.  We  have  so  very  much 
do  with  other  things  that  we  cannot  get  on.  It  is  a  matter 
of  cost  that  prevents  us  getting  on  with  regard  to  con- 
sumption, for  instance. 

36606.  Supposing  all  the  hospitals  were  under  one 
authority,  say  the  municipal  authority :  you  noticed 
that  the  last  witness  mentioned  that  ? — There  are  such 
numbers  of  matters  wanting  attending  to,  and  to  say 
that  the  municipality  is  to  provide  for  all  sickness  is  a 
thing  one  could  not  imagine. 

36607.  All  the  sick  poor  have  to  be  provided  for  now, 
have  they  not,  by  the  infirmaries  ? — Yes.  For  instance, 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  we  had  a  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  the 
fever  hospital,  very  great  difficulty,  but  they  want  them 
to  come  now :  they  have  learned  to  have  faith  in  the 
infectious  hospitals,  the  nursing  and  the  medical  attention, 
and  now  they  absolutely  come  and  demand  admission  for 
fever  cases.  They  cannot  claim  that  we  shall  take  every 
infectious  case  in,  but  we  are  having  demands.  They 
think  they  are  better  there  than  at  their  homes.  It 
is  not  want  of  care  for  the  children,  but  they  believe 
the  children's  comfort  and  safety  will  be  better.  If  the 
municipahty  had  to  take  over  the  hospitals,  we  should 
get  people  leaving  their  own  medical  men  and  coming  to 
the  pubhc  place.    The  number  would  be  very  large. 

36608.  With  regard  to   Poor  Law  infirmaries  now,  Objections 
when  people  are  seriously  ill,  they  are  always  recom-  to  transfer  of 
mended  among  the  poor  to  go  to  the  infirmary  ? — That  medical  rc- 

is  amongst  poor  people  :  we  do  not  find  in  the  infectious  ^° 
hospitals  that  it  is  only  the  poor  people  that  object  to  go.  ^^'Ji^'^v^ 
The  other  people  think  the  children  are  better  there.  ' 
We  have  a  good  number  of  children  who  are  not  at  ail 
of  the  pauper  class  in  the  hospital  for  infectious  diseases 
and  that  is  increasing.    We  are  having  to  enlarge  con- 
siderably.     We  do  not  make  any  charge  for  infectious 
cases. 

36609.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  were  talking  of  classifi-  The  question 
cation  in  the  workhouse  I  did  not  quite  gather  whether  of 

you  meant  to  classify  people  according  to  their  conduct  in  classificatio-i 
the  house  or  before  they  came  into  it  ? — I  should  begin  present  or 
with  aged  persons,  and  then  begirming  in  that  way  I  think  P^'^^'ous 
the  classification  would  not  stay  with  the  aged  persons.  wierit.. 

36610.  What  I  rather  meant  is  would  you  take  as- 
the  basis  of  your  classification  how  they  had  behaved 
in  the  workhouse,  or  before  they  came  into  the  workhouse  ? 
As  regards  persons  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  I  would  not 
make  much  inquiry  what  their  conduct  had  been.  But 
I  would  not  begin  by  putting  them  in  the  workhouse 
if  it  could  be  avoided. 
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366n.  In  the  workhouse  itself  would  you  classify  the 
inmates  according  to  conduct  ? — I  do  not  see  how  to  do  it, 
but  should  be  very  glad  if  it  could  be  done. 

36612.  You  have  been  a  guardian  a  great  many  years, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  thirty  years. 

36613.  Do  you  find  much  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  Manchester  in  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  there  is  a  change  in  the  degree  of  poverty, 
there  is  a  great  change  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
meet  poverty ;  they  are  better  able  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  they  are  more  intelligent  than  they  were,  they 
have  been  in  schools.  Unless  they  are  really  vicious 
they  meet  their  diiBculties  very  much  better  and  the  chil- 
dren are  very  much  more  cared  for. 

36614.  Do  you  think  those  changes  have  called  for  any 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No. 

36615.  Do  you  think  for  instance  the  standard  of 
comfort  in  the  workhouses  could  safely  be  raised  ? — 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  because  the  food  is  good, 
and  the  warmth  is  good,  but  it  is  more  the  association 
that  is  objected  to,  that  makes  the  real  workhouse  test. 

36616.  That  you  would  propose  now  to  really  modify  ? — 
I  would  with  aged  persons.  I  would  take  care  that  all 
women  at  any  rate  have  a  separate  bedroom. 

36617.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief 
that  the  rising  standard  makes  any  change  desirable  ? — 
Food  is  cheap.  It  makes  a  great  difference  when  a  4  lb. 
loaf  can  be  got  for  4d..  (it  is  suppUed  at  about  4d.  by  the 
guardians)  than  when  it  is  dearer. 

36618.  'What  about  rent  ? — We  were  giving  something 
about  the  same  when  bread  was  dear. 

36619.  Has  the  rent  of  houses  gone  up  ? — Yes. 

36620.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  should  recognise 
that  in  their  relief  ? — One  regards  out-rehef  as  an  ex- 
ceptional matter.  One  regards  relief  as  being  the  provid- 
ing of  shelter  and  everything  else  ;  one  does  not  want 
to  depart  from  that  without  some  good  reason  ;  therefore 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  we  would  do  about  paying 
rent.  It  is  looking  forward  to  giving  out-relief  for  a 
considerable  time  to  the  same  person.  In  theory  we 
only  give  out-relief,  except  to  aged  persons,  as  a  temporary 
matter  till  they  get  into  work  again. 

36621.  Do  you  think  in  Manchester  the  Poor  Law 
vista  enters  much  into  the  lives  of  people  ;  do  they  look 
forward  to  it  in  old  age  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they  do. 

36622.  Or  count  upon  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  comes  into  their  calculation  of  the  future.  There 
is  always  the  workhouse  before  everyone  that  is  not  able 
to  provifle  for  themselves,  but  not  more  than  that. 

36623.  We  are  always  told  that  these  things  should 
be  a  great  deterrent  in  order  that  they  shaU  not  prevent 
people  saving  ? — I  think  that  thrifty  people  would  always 
save  if  they  could. 

36624.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  much  change  in 
the  board  of  guardians  in  your  experience  ? — When  I  go 
back  thirty  years  I  should  not  like  to  make  any  com- 
parison. I  think  boards  of  guardians  are  endeavouring 
to  do  their  duty  quite  as  well  as  any  other  public  repre- 
sentatives. 

36625.  Are  there  any  directions  in  which  you  think 
the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  might  be 
modified  now  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  The 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  always 
very  willing  to  listen  to  anything  the  guardians  may 
say. 

36626.  You  find  on  the  whole  it  works  well  in  Man- 
chester, and  without  friction  ? — It  may  be  that  at  times 
we  feel  we  might  get  answers  earlier,  but  that  is  all. 

36627.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  have  a  large  school  for  chil- 
dren at  Swinton  ? — Yes. 

36628.  Have  you  found  any  drawbacks  from  its  size  ? 
— No,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  at  all 
well  instructed  in  Poor  Law  matters  v/hen  I  say  that  our 
so-called  barrack-schools,  which  we  are  not  ashamed  of 
at  all,  I  think  have  advantages  in  having  the  children 
together  ;  it  brings  them  under  the  care  of  the  master 
and  matron  in  a  way  they  cannot  be  in  a  cottage  home 
under  a  mother. 

36629.  And  you  have  found  the  results  satisfactory  ? 
—Yes. 
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36630.  So  that  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  Cottage' 
alteration  of  that  ? — If  we  had  to  build  a  new  school,  training 
we  should  certainly  do  more  in  the  way  of  cottage  homes  homes  for 
for  instance.    We  have  t^o  cottage  homes  for  girls  who 
are  going  out  to  service.    They  live  for  six  months  in  a  girls  and  their 
cottage  home  and  each  has  her  own  bedroom. 

36631.  That  is  to  train  them  in  the  work  of  an  estab- 
lishment ? — Yes,  to  fit  them  for  household  duties. 

36632.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  and  girls  that  go  out 
are  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  in  fact  we  are  sorry  for  some 
boys  and  girls  that  are  going  back  to  their  own  homes. 
We  find  situations  for  the  others  and  visit  them  up  till 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  :  although  some  children  have 
very  good  mothers  and  good  homes,  they  are  with  us 
because  the  mother  is  not  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep 
them,  and  we  think  the  best  relief  to  the  mother  is  having 
the  child  trained  and  educated  and  made  ready  for  work. 

36633.  A  good  many  of  the  respectable  widows  realise 
that  ? — They  do  when  they  have  once  begun.  The  only 
difficulty  is  in  inducing  them  to  let  them  go.  WTien  the 
children  have  gone  and  they  have  visited  them  at  the 
schools  then  they  become  quite  content. 

36634.  With  regard  to  the  housing  conditions  in  Man- 
chester, I  gather  your  corporation  has  not  gone  into  any 
expensive  speculative  scheme  in  the  provision  of  the 
houses  ? — The  ratepayers  think  we  have  ;  those  of  us  on 
the  committee  do  not  think  we  have  done  enough.  We 
have  been  much  hindered  by  the  amount  of  the  estimates 
we  have  brought  out,  and  we  have  not  been  allowed  to 
have  the  amount  of  money  we  asked  for. 

36635.  What  you  have  done  to  supply  the  need  is  to 
build  when  clearances  have  arisen  ? — We  have  taken 
down  one  or  two  very  congested  and  insanitary  areas. 
That  is  exceedingly  expensive,  and  in  Lancashire  it  is 
rather  different  to  other  towns  through  the  country : 
it  is  a  cottage  town,  that  is  to  say  the  workpeople  live  in 
cottages  near  the  large  manufactories  and  the  mQls : 
those  cottages  have  become  kisanitary,  many  of  them 
have  been  built  for  a  long  time.  Instead  of  clearing  the 
area,  we  have  repaired  those  cottages  and  made  them 
sanitary  by  taking  perhaps  one  in  four  dowTi  and  brought 
light  ana  air  to  every  house  and  brought  sanitary  appli- 
ances to  every  house. 

36636.  You  have  found  that  satisfactory  in  accommo- 
dating the  poorer  class  of  tenants  ? — Yes.  They  were 
called  back-to-back  houses,  or  practically  that.  We  have 
dealt  with  about  12,000  insanitary  houses  of  that  class, 
and  we  think  they  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

36637.  Have  you  seen  this  pamphlet  on  the  housing 
conditions  of  Manchester  by  Mr.  Marr  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

36638.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  it  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  seen  sufficient  of  it,  but  Mr.  Marr  is  a  very 
active  and  useful  member  of  our  committee. 

36639.  You  have  not  any  very  stong  philanthropic  or 
private  effort  undertakings  in  Manchester  for  the  housing 
accommodation  of  the  people  ? — There  is  an  old  mill  where 
they  began  to  work. 

36640.  There  would  be  an  opening  for  such  a  body 
wisely  managed  I  should  think,  if  the  corporation  have  not 
done  anything  to  discourage  private  enterprise  ? — There 
has  been  no  discouragement. 

36641.  The  mere  fact  of  a  great  municipality  building 
is  a  discouragement ;  but  I  gather  you  have  not  that  ? — 
We  have  a  considerable  amount  of  property  where  it  was 
really  necessary  to  do  it :  we  have  taken  it  in  order  to 
repair  the  old  insanitary  houses,  because  the  monej' 
would  go  further  in  doing  that  and  fewer  people  would 
be  displaced. 

36642.  You  could  accommodate  the  poor  people  better  ? 
— We  thought  there  would  not  be  so  many  of  them 
displaced. 

36643.  {Mr.    Bentham.)  Have  you  noticed   that   the  Increase  in 
number  of  people  in  receipt  of  relief  has  increased  con-  r^'^perf'  and 
siderably  since  1895,  taking  the  figures  of  1905  as  compared  proportion 
with  1895  ?— Yes,  but  in  1905  we  were  having  bad  times  °g°s"*^  jj"^ 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  charity  being  given  and  a  gi^gg^^j. 
distress  committee  which  induced  a  good  many  people  to  j^g  causes, 
come  into  Manchester.    I  do  not  think  the  Manchester 
township  pauperism  would  have  been  increased  had 
we  been  left  only  with  the  Manchester  people. 
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36644.  Do  you  think  more  people  came  into  Manchester 
because  of  the  distress,  or  because  of  the  charity  that  was 
given  at  the  time  or  what  ? — Very  many  people  did  come, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  in  Manchester. 

36645.  Then  the  proportion  of  outdoor  relief  to  indoor 
relief,  that  is  to  the  total  number  of  paupers,  increased  very 
largely  ? — Yes,  it  did.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Man- 
chester township  now  ? 

36646.  Yes.  You  do  not  think  that  is  owing  to  any 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  ? — No,  except 
that  it  was  a  hard  time,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
people  coming  and  they  had  to  give  more  readily. 

36647.  You  do  not  know  if  it  is  lower  now,  do  you  ? — 
We  have  been  going  down  week  by  week. 

36648.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  classification 
after  quoting  Articles  98  and  99,  you  say  in  paragraph"  13 
"  This  classification  fails  lamentably  to  meet  the  reasonable 
claims  of  the  respectable  and  deserving  poor  "  ? — That 
kept  up  the  association  of  the  decent  with  the  others. 

36649.  Under  Article  99  you  are  empowered  to  sub- 
divide the  classes  as  the  guardians  think  fit ;  was  it  not 
rather  the  fault  of  the  guardians  that  this  classification 
failed  lamentably  ?  How  could  they  be  divided  ?  The 
Manchester  population  is  constantly  going  down.  We 
always  have  before  us  in  the  Manchester  township  that 
the  people  are  going  away  into  other  places,  and  there  is 
no  willingness  to  find  the  money  required  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  new  buildings  or  making  necessary  changes. 

36650.  Then  the  fault  was  on  the  part  of  the  guardians 
was  it  ? — I  would  not  call  it  fault. 

36651.  Failure  ? — I  do  not  admit  the  guardians  say 
it  is  a  failure.  I  cannot  say  there  vt^as  a  failure  for  which 
the  guardians  were  responsible. 

36652.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  you  considered 
the  articles  in  the  order  quoted  did  not  meet  the  case 
or  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  them  out  did 
not  carry  the  sub-divisions  and  classification  to  the  extent 
they  might  have  done  ? — You  see  when  one  is  speaking 
about  a  personal  opinion  you  cannot  blame  a  body  for  not 
having  had  that  same  opinion  or  endeavouring  to  carry  it 
out.  This  is  not  a  statement  by  the  guardians  :  I  want 
to  enable  a  decent  woma.n  to  keep  herself  to  herself  in  the 
workhouse,  and  keep  her  from  bad  associations  in  the 
dormitory. 

36653.  You  are  not  blaming  the  order  then  ? — No. 

36654.  The  order  did  give  power  to  the  guardians  to 
sub-divide  classes  according  to  character  ? — Unfortunately 
some  of  my  di'aft  statement  requires  amendment. 

36655.  May  we  take  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  classifi- 
cation ought  to  be  more  according  to  character  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  ?  Yes.  That  would  necessitate  addi- 
tional buildings  and  alterations.  If  we  could  take  these 
old  people  away  and  give  cubicles  to  the  women,  I  think 
it  would  go  far  to  meet  it. 

36656.  You  think  the  question  of  cost  has  hindered  to  a 
certain  extent  the  proper  classification  of  inmates  ? — I 
must  be  clear  about  the  position  of  the  guardians.  We 
intended  to  have  all  epileptics  and  all  imbeciles  taken 
away ;  that  \vould  have  left  a  good  deal  of  room  in  the 
workhouae  that  could  have  been  used  for  these  purposes. 
The  joint  committee  was  formed  and  tenders  were  obtained 
for  sufficient  buildings  at  the  epileptic  colony  for  both 
imbeciles  and  epileptics.  Then  when  the  estimates 
came,  the  matter  was  reconsidered,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  it  was  decided  only  to  go  on  with  a  portion  of  the 
scheme,  for  a  few  epileptics  only,  220  instead  of  some  600. 
That  left  us  with  a  large  number  of  patients  we  expected 
would  have  been  removed  and  deprived  us  of  the  expected 
vacant  rooms;  it  is  not  an  unwillingness,  but  a  stress 
of  circumstances.  At  the  same  time  the  lunatic  asylum 
authority  has  been  considering  the  taking  of  the  chronic 
cases,  and  we  were  expecting  to  have  room  from  that 
cause  ;  we  have  not  got  the  room  from  either  of  those 
two  causes,  and.  therefore  the  attempts  at  classification 
have  not,  so  far,  been  possible. 

36657.  According  to  your  statement  wo  may  take  it  you 
approve  of  the  system  of  classification  by  institution  ? — 
Yes. 

36658.  That  is,  having  a  separate  institution  for  each 
class  of  case  as  far  as  possible  ? — Yes. 
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36659.  Does  not  that  mean  in  practice  that  when  deal- 
ing with  an  application  the  committee  dealing  with  it 
would  have  to  decide  to  which  institution  it  would  have  to 
be  sent,  that  is  to  say  the  classification  would  really  take 
place  before  entering  into  the  institution  ? — You  see  very 
frequently  M'e  have  a  call-o^  er  of  the  workhouse  when  the 
cases  of  the  inmates  come  up  for  further  consideration 
by  visiting  committees,  after  they  have  been  in  the  work- 
house some  little  time.  This  can  only  be  done  after 
the  applicant  has  entered  the  workhouse. 

36660.  In  Paragraph  29  of  the  first  draft  of  your  state- 
ment you  say,  "  One  house  could  become  a  real  home  for 
worthy  and  self-respecting  inmates  ;  one  house  a  real 
test  house,  with  tasks  of  work  and  plain  food  for  the  idle 
and  dissolute;  one  infirmary  for  the  deserving  sick,  one 
infirmary  for  sickness  induced  by  depraved  habits."  If 

those  were  separate  and  distinct  buildings  ? — -I  am 

very  soiTy ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  you  will  see  is 
altered  in  the  amended  statement  I  am  handing  in  to-day. 

36661.  Have  you  not  the  opinion  now  that  an  im- 
provement in  the  Poor  Law  might  take  place  on  those 
lines  ?  Not  upon  those  lines,  but  by  a  combination  for 
special  purposes  just  as  we  have  done  for  epileptics  and 
in  providing  a  tramp  ward  and  test  house. 

36662.  That  a  combination  of  unions  for  special  pur- 
poses should  take  place  rather  than  having  separate 
institutions  for  separate  classes  ? — That  is  so. 

36663.  {Mrs.  Wehb.)  With  regard  to  segregation  of 
good  people  in  one  ward  or  workhouse  and  bad  people  in 
another,  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult from  an  administrative  point  of  view  to  deal  with  a 
lot  of  bad  people  without  any  good  people  between  ? — 
What  I  am  now  proposing  is  that  women  should  have 
cubicles. 

36664.  You  would  isolate  the  bad  people  ? — I  should 
put  all  women  into  cubicles. 

36665.  With  regard  to  the  day-room,  what  would  you 
do  with  them  ? — The  objectionable  conduct  is  not  so  much 
in  the  day-room,  because  there  are  officers  about  in  the 
daytime. 

36666.  You  do  not  regard  it  then  as  a  serious  difficulty 
if  you  attempt  to  keep  the  good  people  to  themselves  and 
thus  had  to  leave  the  bad  people  to  themselves  ? — I 
never  hke  to  call  anybody  bad. 

3C667.  I  mean  the  less  worthy  peop  e,  people  more 
disorderly  and  dirty ;  you  do  not  think  they  would 
deteriorate  each  other  more  ? — I  believe  if  a  woman  going 
into  the  workhouse  could  bo  certain  that  she  would  have  a 
bed  room  to  herseK  quite  apart  from  any  other  it  -svould 
remove  a  great  deal  of  the  unwillingness  and  aversion. 

36668.  You  would  be  removing  the  deterrent  character  Obiectionfl  to 
of  the  workhouse  to  an  extent  ?— I  do  not  believe  in  stigma 
stigma  and  deterrent.  attached  to 

36669.  You  do  not  ?— I  think  a  person  comes  for  that 
which  is  really  a  necessity ;  many  oi  those  in  the  deepest 
necessity  are  exceedingly  decent  people.  Many  people 
in  the  workhouses  are  good  citizens. 

36670.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  most  working  class  families 
to  have  cubicles  for  each  person  ;  it  is  introducing  a  higher 
standard  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  members  of  the  same  family 
or  at  any  rate  friends  or  lodgers. 

36671.  You  have  no  fear  of  making  the  workhouse  less  Question  of 
deterrent  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  would  not  make  it  attraorf;ive.  workhouse 
I  would  not  give  them  better  food,  or  use  them  better  than  ^^i^''  '^"'^  its 
they  were  before.  deterrence. 


36672.  You  do  give  them  better  food  ah-eady  — That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

36673.  You  must  give  them  better  food,  because  the 
other  people  have  not  enough  ? — The  cooking  is  somewhat 
better  of  course. 

36674.  The  food  is  more  generous  in  quality  ? — I  would 
not  say  that. 

36675.  Would  you  not  suggest  that  the  diet  of  the 
workliouse  is  better  than  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  poorest 
class  ?— I  would  not  say  the  diet  of  the  workhouse  is 
preferable,  because  in  the  poorest  house  they  have  some 
special  meal,  and  they  have  just  what  they  like  instead 
of  what  is  given ;  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  know  that  on 
Tuesday  you  will  get  this  and  on  Wednesday  the  other 
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36676.  You  would  keep  that  uniformity,  you  do  not 
want  to  vary  it  ? — I  would  vary  it  if  I  could.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  varied. 

36677.  You  would  vary  it ;  you  would  give  them 
surprises  ? — I  would  not  have  it  as  a  seven  days'  dietary  ; 
I  would  have  it  a  five-day  or  a  six-day,  so  that  on  Wednes- 
day or  Tuesday  it  would  not  always  come  to  the  same 
thing. 

36678.  You  would  surprise  them  about  the  diet  ? —  If 
possible. 

26679.  So  you  do  not  want  to  make  that  deterrent  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  make  the  legal  pro- 
vision for  a  person's  necessities  deterrent. 

36680.  It  has  been  brought  before  us  that  there  is  a 
very  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  out-relief 
given  in  different  unions.  Do  you  see  any  way  at  aU  to 
check  that  want  of  uniformity  by  any  Local  Government 
Board  Orders  ? — I  should  not  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  guardians  so  long  as  they  conform  to  the 
Consolidated  Orders. 

36681.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  you  want  no 
alteration  ? — No  ;  there  are  certain  suggestions  for  new 
legislation,  but  they  do  not  run  in  that  direction. 

r  36682.  About  these  suggestions ;  you  are  in  favour  of 
old  age  pensions,  are  you  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  all 
depends  on  what  is  intended  and  who  are  to  have  them. 

36683.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  joint  com- 
mittees, have  you  not,  between  the  unions  in  Manchester  ? 
—Yes. 


36684.  Do  they  work  pretty  well  ? — They  work  very 
well. 

36685.  Do  you  have  friction  ? — No,  the  only  thing  I  am 
personally  sorry  about  is  that  when  we  were  going  to  build 
for  the  600  epileptics  and  imbeciles  there  were  such  strong 
representations  made  about  the  cost  that  we  were 
threatened  with  opposition  if  we  did  not  reduce  it ;  that 
is  all. 


36686.  Practically  in  the  carrjong  out  of  the  work  of  a 
joint  committee  you  do  not  have  any  difficulty  ? — Not  in 
the  least;  the  members  appointed  by  each  union  work 
very  weU  together. 

36687.  The  guardians  of  the  unions  do  not  feel  they 
are  ousted  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  joint  committee  ? — 
Not  in  the  least ;  it  is  a  great  relief  to  the  guardians  that 
the  work  is  done  in  that  way. 

36688.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  that  might  be 
the  case  or  was  the  case  elsewhere  ;  that  is  not  your 
experience  ? — Our  experience  has  been  the  reverse. 

36689.  (il/r.  Booth.)  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  any 
questions  about  old  age  pensions,  but  if  there  is  anything 
you  would  like  to  say  on  that  subject  the  Commission 
would  be  interested  to  hear  it  ? — Tlie  Manchester  Board 
sent  representations  in  reply  to  your  request ;  I  should  like 
those  representations  to  be  in  some  way  brought  into  your 
proceedings  at  some  time  ;  perhaps  they  will  be. 

36690.  Is  that  something  that  has  already  been  in  our 
hands  ? — Yes,  yoii  will  have  had  it.  These  are  our 
suggestions  for  new  legislation.  For  myself,  I  would 
remove  the  procedure  under  the  Vaccination  Act  from 
the  guardians  altogether  and  give  it  to  the  health  authority. 

36691.  My  point  was  this :  Mrs.  Webb  asked  you  a 
direct  question  about  old  age  pensions  ;  old  age  pensions 
were  not  mentioned  in  your  statement,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  ask  you  any  direct  question  on  the  point, 
but  if  you  have  any  opinion  which  you  would  wish  to 
express  we  as  a  Commission  would  be  extremely  glad  that 
you  should  do  so,  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  on  this  vexed  question  of  old  age  pensions  ? — 
The  only  thing  I  should  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  my 
suggestions  for  provision  for  necessitous  old  age  is  that 
they  propose  that  a  portion  of  the  money  might  be  paid  by 
the  Treasury,  that  was  because  the  old  age  pension  ques- 
tion had  been  discussed  in  that  sense  and  there  seemed 
to  be  an  expectation  of  grants  from  the  Treasury.  I 
thought  that  certain  of  these  proposals  might  enable  the 
guardians  to  obtain  some  money  from  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  carry  that  out. 
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Mr.  Henky  Isheewood  Coopek,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Henri/  36692.  {Mr.  Booth.)  We  understand  you  are  Clerk 
/.  Cooper,    to  the  Guardians  of  the  Bolton  Union,  Secretary  to  the 

 Distress  Committee  for  the  county  borough  of  Bolton, 

15  Jan.  1907.  and  Divisional  Chairman  of  the  county  borough  of  Bolton 
  Guild  of  Help  ?— Yes. 

36693.  I  believe  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  prepare 
for  us  a  proof  of  your  evidence,  which  it  is  our  custom 
to  take  as  the  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  wiU  hand  it  in  ? — 
Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  Administration  of  Relief. 

Poor  Law  1-  In  large  unions  the  entire  separation  of  the  indoor 

infirmaries     sick  poor,  requiring  hospital  treatment,  from  workhouse 
should  be       buildings,  in  which  the  able-bodied  are  housed,  is  most 
entirely         desirable  for  ensuring  the  efficient  treatment  of  the  sick, 
separate  from  ^he  complete  supervision  and  control  of  the  hospitals 
e  wor  -       siiould  be  placed  under  the  medical  officer,  with  a  superin- 
tendent   nurse   and   steward.     The   dual  control  now 
exercised  by  the  workhouse  master,  matron,  medical 
officer,  and  superintendent  nurse  gives  rise  to  friction, 
and  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  sick  poor.  Difficulties 
arising  from  this  dual  control  have  been  experienced 
frequently  in  this  union  within  the  last  few  years. 

2.  Combination  of  unions  for  certain  purposes  is 
undoubtedly  advantageous,  but  might  inflict  hardship  on 
poor  persons  if  carried  out  generally  in  regard  to  work- 
houses, by  removing  them  beyond  a  distance  within 
which  their  relatives  and  friends  could  afford  to  visit 
them ;  and,  in  addition,  considerable  expense  might  be 
incurred  by  the  imions  in  the  combination  in  the  payment 
of  railway  fares  to  and  from  the  institution  in  respect  of 
paupers  who  habitually  discharge  themselves  from  the 
workhouse. 

3.  The  removal  of  all  children  from  workhouse  sur- 
roundings by  the  adoption  of  the  "  Boarding-out  System  " 
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or  "  Scattered  Homes  "  or  "  Grouped  Cottage  Homes  " 
should  be  enforced  as  far  as  possible.  In  this  imion  there 
are  about  120  children  boarded  out  within  the  union. 
These  children  in  the  cottage  homes  in  connection  with 
the  workhouse  who  are  old  enough  attend  the  public 
elementary  schools  in  Bolton,  but  they  frequently  come 
in  contact  with  the  adult  inmates,  and  would  be  brought 
up  more  in  the  style  of  an  ordinary  working  man's  children 
if  placed  in  scattered  homes  with  a  suitable  foster 
mother. 

4.  The  removal  of  children  from  workhouse  surroimd- 
ings  would  give  greater  facilities  for  better  classification 
of  the  aged  and  able-bodied  poor  in  the  institution. 

5.  Classification  of  the  deserving  and  undeserving 
indoor  poor  has  been  provided  for  at  the  workhouse  in 
this  union  to  a  certain  extent,  and  special  privileges  are 
given  to  the  more  deserving. 

6.  In  the  workhouse  of  this  union  there  are  a  great 
many  illegitimate  children  born — children  of  young 
single  women  who  go  to  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of 
confinement.  During  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  there 
were  thirty-two  births  in  the  workhouse,  of  which  eight 
children  only  were  legitimate  and  twenty-four  illegitimate. 
This  points  to  the  necessity  for  some  further  powers 
being  given  to  boards  of  guardians  to  proceed  against  the 
putative  fathers  of  such  children,  not  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mother 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  child  while  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates  ;  and  in  c£ises  of  feeble-minded 
women  giving  birth  to  illegitimate  children,  to  obtain 
orders  of  justices  for  the  detention  of  such  women. 

7.  It  is  often  the  case  at  the  workhouse  of  this  union 
that  inmates  are  insured  for  burial  purposes  by  their 
relatives  and  friends.  Sometimes  a  burial  policy  will 
have  been  obtained  by  the  pauper  himself  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  that  he  shall  not  be  buried  at  the  workhouse 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  union  funds,  and  he  is  imable  to 
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keep  up  the  contributions  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
pohcy,  although  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  so  up  to 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  The  remaining  pay- 
ments are  frequently  made  by  some  relatives  or  friend, 
who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  policy  on  the  death  of  the 
pauper,  \mlaiown  to  the  guardians,  and  the  pauper 
insured  is  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  guardians.  I 
think  that  where  a  pauper  insured  for  burial  purposes 
dies  in  the  workhouse  the  insurance  company  should  be 
required  to  pay  the  guardians  the  burial  expenses  before 
satisfying  the  claim  on  the  pohcy — such  expenses  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  payable  to  the  pohcy  holder. 

Need  for  8.  More  generous  treatment  should  be  meted  out  to  the 

classification  aged  deserving  outdoor  poor  and  a  greater  distinction 

of  out-door  should  be  drawn  between  the  deserving  and  the  un- 

paupers.  deserving,  as  in  the  case  of  the  indoor  poor. 

2.  Emigration. 

I  Proposed  9.  Boards  of  guardians  are  now  empowered  to  expend 

!urther  power  money  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
I )f  emigration  Board  for  the  emigration  of  adult  paupers.  Distress 
j:or  guardians,  committees  may  do  so  without  any  such  sanction,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  power  should  not  be  given  to 
boards  of  guardians  and  more  freely  exercised  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

3.  Children  of  Vagrants. 

^eed  for  10.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  Report  of 

I  urther  power  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  it  is  in  my 
ro  deal  with  opinion  essential  that  powers  should  be  given  to  boards  of 
i-.ij  t  gua,]-(iians  to  rescue  and  deal  with  the  children  of  habitual 
vagrants.  The  guardians  of  this  imion  do  rescue  the 
children  of  vargants  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit.  I  desire 
to  instance  the  case  of  a  woman  named  Jones,  who  some 
time  ago  was  admitted  to  the  Bolton  casual  wards  with 
an  infant  in  arms.  She  had  been  carrjring  the  child  about 
from  town  to  town  begging,  and  on  arrival  at  the  Bolton 
casual  wards  the  child  was  very  emaciated,  its  flesh 
almost  raw,  and  its  legs  temporarily  deformed  and  stiffened 
by  continually  being  held  in  one  position  on  the  mother's 
arm.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  this  woman  was  per- 
suaded to  go  into  the  workhouse  hospital  with  her  child 
for  treatment,  but  ultimately  she  did  so. 

4.  The  Case  Paper  System,  or  Record  Paper. 

7he  caae-  H-  What  is  known  as  the  case  paper  system  was 

)aper  system  adopted  by  the  guardians  of  the  Bolton  union  on  the  1st 
,t  Bolton  and  April  last.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  of  this 
ts  advan-  system,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
guardians,  which  I  have  kept  in  similar  form  since  the 
year  1882,  but  also  for  some  two  or  three  years  when  I 
was  vaccination  officer  in  regard  to  cases  requiring  vaccina- 
tion, and  I  have  found  it  most  effectual  for  reference  and 
also  in  supplying  a  continuous  record  of  any  particular 
case.  I  use  it  now  in  cormection  with  all  my  business. 
It  is  also,  imder  the  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  imperative  in  connection  with  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee's office. 

12.  About  two  years  ago,  one  of  the  relieving  officers 
of  this  union  was  prevented  from  performing  his  duties 
by  sickness  for  some  months,  and  his  office  was  filled  by  a 
temporary  substitute.  There  were  no  "  history "  or 
"  record "  sheets  relating  to  his  relief  cases,  and  no 
particulars  of  cases  beyond  the  very  meagre  information 
given  in  the  application  and  report  book,  whch  it  was 
difficult  to  refer  to  for  want  of  continuity.  As  a  conse- 
quence a  number  of  persons  obtained  outdoor  relief  who 
would  not  have  been  so  relieved  had  this  temporary 
officer  been  in  possession  of  their  previous  history. 

13.  This  Case  Paper  System  is  also  kept  at  the  office  of 
the  Guild  of  Help,  hereinafter  referred  to. 

5.  Maintenance  of  Relatives  and  Recovery  of  Contributions 
under  Justices'  Orders. 


Mr.  Henry 
I.  Cooper. 

15  Jan.  1907. 


^ecd  for  l^-  Under  the  existing  law,  sums  due  to  boards  of 

impler  pro-  guardians  from  relatives  of  paupers  in  respect  of  the 
ess  of  re-  maintenance  of  such  paupers  are  to  be  recovered  as 
overing  civil  debts.  The  following  is  the  process  which  has  to 
naintenance  be  gone  through  at  the  County  Petty  Sessions  Court  in 
romrela-  the  Bolton  Union. 
I  ivcs 

1.  Summons  and  order  on  hable  relatives. 

2.  Upon  non  payment,  summons  for  arrears  and 
order  for  payment  of  arrears. 
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3.  Upon  disobedience  of  the  order  for  payment 
of  arrears  appHcation  to  be  made  to  court  for  c'is- 
tress  warrant. 

4.  In  case  there  are  no  effects  to  distrain  upon, 
another  summons  is  necessary,  calUng  upon  the 
defendant  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

5.  Upon  defendant  appearing,  the  onus  of  proof 
that  the  defendant  has  had  means  wherewith  to  pay 
is  upon  the  guardians,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
in  some  cases. 

15.  These  proceedings  are  cumbersome  and  expen- 
sive ;  often  the  relatives  of  paupers  are  without  goods 
on  which  to  distrain.  The  proceedings  might  be  simph- 
fied  by  making  it  compulsory  upon  the  defendant,  after 
Ihe  first  order  is  made,  to  prove  to  the  magistrates  that 
since  the  making  of  the  order  he  has  had  no  means  where- 
with to  obey  it,  or  to  be  committed  to  prison  failing  such 
proof.  It  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  very  desirable  that  poor 
persons  not  able  to  work,  mentioned  in  Section  7  of  the 
Statute  43,  EUzabeth  Cap.  2,  should  be  empowered  by 
law  to  themselves  proceed  against  their  relatives  hable 
to  contribute  to  their  maintenance  for  orders  of  justices 
requiring  them  to  so  contribute  and  for  enforcing  such 
orders.  As  the  law  at  present  stands  it  is  necessary  for 
these  poor  persons  to  become  chargeable  to  the  union 
funds  before  any  proceedings  against  their  hable  rela- 
tives in  respect  of  their  maintenance  can  be  instituted. 
It  is  now  enacted  that  a  married  woman  may  herself 
proceed  against  her  husband  for  an  order  of  maintenance 
in  case  of  desertion,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  any  reason  why  this  should  not  be  extended  to  poor 
persons  mentioned  in  the  statute  quoted.  It  would  be 
the  means  of  preventing  a  large  number  of  poor  people 
becoming  chargeable  to  the  rates,  and  would  save  the 
rates  expense  in  legal  proceedings. 

Charitable  Societies. 

16.  Societies  dispensing  charity  ought  to  be  3Ji  aid 
to  the  statutory  authority  for  reheving  the  destitute, 
and  very  often  are,  but  in  some  cases  they  may  be  acting 
in  conhict  with  that  authority.  In  Bolton  there  are 
seven  societies  assisting  the  poor  and  needy,  vi?.  : — 

1.  Bolton,  Bury,  Rochdale,  and  District  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Society. 

2.  Queen  Street  Mission. 

3.  Bolton  Poor  Protection  and  Benevolent  Society. 

4.  Bolton  Wesleyan  Mission. 

5.  Schools  and  Workshops  for  the  Bhnd. 

6.  Committee  for  dealing  with  the  outside  blind 
of  Bolton. 

7.  Church  Army  Home. 
All  these  societies  are  working  in  the  same  area. 

17.  It  may  happen,  and  no  doubt  does  frequently 
happen,  that  rehef  is  being  given  to  the  same  family 
by  more  than  one  society  in  addition  to  what  is  allowed 
by  the  board  of  guardians  as  the  statutory  authority. 
To  prevent  this  I  would  suggest  that  all  charities  collecting 
monies  from  the  public  and  dispensing  rehef  should  only 
be  allowed  to  do  so  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  statutory  authority  charged  with  the  rehef  of  the 
destitute,  and  that  one  of  such  regulations  should  be  that 
each  society  should  keep  a  register  of  the  cases  they  are 
reheving  and  a  record  paper  for  each  of  the  cases  they 
assist.  This  register  and  record  paper  should  be  open 
at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  guar- 
dians or  other  authority  charged  with  the  rehet  of  the 
destitute. 

7.  County  Borough  of  Bolton  Guild  of  Help. 

18.  In   consequence  of  the   exceptional  distress   in  The  Bolton 
Bolton  and  district  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  I  suggested  to  Guild  of  Help, 
the  hoard  of  guardians  that  measures  should  be  taken  its  origin  and 
with  a  view  to  finding  employment  for  the  imemployed,  work. 

and  a  conference  of  representatives  of  local  governing 
bodies,  charitable  societies,  and  others  interested,  was 
convened  by  the  guardians  in  October,  1904,  when  it 
was  decided  to  prepare  a  register  for  the  unemployed. 
This  was  prepared,  and  I  acted  as  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee. Whilst  acting  in  this  capacity  my  attention  was, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  attracted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  apphcants  for  employment,  and,  after 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  ; 
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n^^iP°f*°'*  a  discussion  by  the  committee  it  was  arranged  that  I 
Guild  of  Help  should  go  over  to  Bradford  and  ascertain  what  was 

w^rk!^'°        ^^'^^  ^'^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^"''^  °^  H®'P-  ^^"^  r*''"^* 

of  my  report  on  my  visit  to  Bradford  a  public  meeting 

was  convened  by  the  Mayor  of  Bolton,  and  a  Guild  of 

Help  estabUshed  for  the  county  borough  and  parish  of 

Bolton  (one  of  the  parishes  in  the  Bolton  Union). 

19.  The  objects  of  the  Guild  are  : — 

(a)  To  provide  a  friend  for  all  in  need  of  help  and 
advice. 

(b)  To  secure  timely  aid  for  the  suffering  and  needy. 

(c)  To  bring  about,  if  possible,  lasting  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  each  case,  by  patient  study  and 
wise  methods  of  help. 

(d.)  To  prevent  overlapping  and  waste  of  charitable 
effort. 

20.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  the  "  Elberfeld  "  system, 
but  no  relief  is  dispensed  by  the  helpers — it  is  their  duty  to 
secure  it  from  others.  As  supplemental  to  the  statutory 
authority  it  is  most  useful,  and  is  the  means  of  preventing 
many  poor  people  from  becoming  paupers  who  would 
otherwise  do  so  but  for  the  Guild's  timely  assistance. 
There  are  now  300  helpers  and  about  600  cases  ;  one 
helper  is  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  four  cases. 

8.  County  Borough  of  Bolton  Distress  Committee. 

21.  The  Joint  Committee  appointed  at  the  Conference 
convened  by  the  guardians  of  Bolton  Union  in  October, 
1904,  were  doing  the  work  in  the  union  as  far  as  possible 
that  is  now  authorised  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
of  1905. 

22.  In  the  Winter  1904-5,  owing  to  the  exceptional 
distress  there  were  2,483  men  registered  and  employment 
found  for  464.  The  stal^itory  committee  was  appointed 
in  1905  and  1,279  unemployed  registered  their  names 
through  the  Winter  1905-6.  Relating  to  the  work  of  the 
Winter  1905-6,  I  append  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
1,279  unemployed  in  trades  and  occupations.  (See 
Appendix  No.  II.  (A.).) 

23.  Of  the  foregoing  1,279  unemployed  131  only  .had 
been  in  trade  union  or  benefit  societies  and  fifty-seven  of 
those  were  not  in  benefit  owing  to  their  having  been 
unable  to  continue  their  contributions. 

24.  909  of  the  1,279  unemployed  referred  to  were  also 
on  the  Voluntary  Committee's  Register  for  the  previous 
winter,  and  only  468  of  this  1,279  unemployed  were  on 
the  Voters'  List.  44  of  the  1,279  on  the  Register  of  Un- 
employed for  the  Winter  1905-6  have  since  applied  to  the 
guardians  for  relief. 

25.  A  great  many  of  the  men  who  register  their  names 
are  physically  unfit  to  do  a  day's  labour,  and  a  number  are. 
those  who  never  follow  any  regular  employment,  but  do  an 
odd  job  occasionally. 

26.  Greater  powers  for  establishing  Joint  Labour 
Colonies,  with  suitable  regulations,  would  doubtless 
result  in  some  success  in  dealing  with  certain  of  the  un- 
employed. 

36694.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  shall  not  myself,  in  the  absence 
of  our  proper  chairman,  trouble  you  with  many  questions, 
but  I  shall  take  your  statement  as  sufficient,  bearing 
in  mind  also  that  many  of  those  present  have  been  recently 
visiting  your  neighbourhood,  and  will  be  able  to  ask 
you  questions  with  more  judgment  than  I  could.  Still 
there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  should  like  to  put  to 
3^ou.  In  paragraph  2  you  speak  of  the  disadvantage  from 
the  combination  of  unions  arising  from  the  possible 
necessity  of  persons  going  great  distances  to  reach  the 
institution  to  which  their  friends  have  been  sent ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  does  it,  that  because  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  unions  there  should  not  be  re-duplication  of 
such  institutions  as  it  is  important  should  be  accessible  ? — 
No. 

36695.  I  imagine  that  the  object  of  combination  is 
to  get  uniformity  of  administration  and  strength  of 
authority ;  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
locally  needs  to  have  a  strength  and  an  authority  which, 
in  some  cases,  it  now  lacks  if  we  are  to  get  the  responsi- 
bility that  we  want,  and  the  uniformity  that  we  want ; 
that,  therefore,  a  combination  of  unions  does  not  merely 
mean  combining  necessarily  upon  the  one  institution  ; 
and  so  those  institutions  which  it  is  important  to  have 
near  this  or  that  neighbourhood  can  be  duplicated  ? — 
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Quite  so.  I  think  I  say  in  paragraph  2  that  for  certain  Mr.  Henry 
purposes  combination  is  advantageous  ;   but  thos  .  Cooper. 

poses  are  somewhat  limited. 

36696.  With  regard  to  the  difiiculty  connected  with 
thoss  who  habitually  discharge  themselves  from  the 
workhouse,  which  is  a  difficulty  arising  in  any  case,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  check  that  action  of 
frequent  self-discharge  ? — The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899 
gives  power  to  boards  of  guardians  to  require,  I  think  it  is, 
168  hours'  notice  by  an  inmate  who  repeatedly  discharged 
himself.  That  means,  I  think,  that  in  cases  where  a  man 
repeatedly  goes  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  give  168  hours'  notice  before  he  discharges 
himself.  I  think  that  might  be  extended  in  certain 
cases,  and  then  you  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  give 
powers  to  boards  of  guardians  to  keep  a  man  or  woman 
for  a  longer  period  than  seven  days.  I  think  the  case 
ought  to  go  before  the  court. 

36697.  But  supposing  the  case  had  gone  before  the 
C3urt,  and  supposing  that  the  admission  of  paupers 
under  certain  conditions  was  for  a  period  by  order, 
or  under  some  sanction,  of  the  court,  would  that  meet  it  ? 
— I  think  so  ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  help  it. 

36698.  Those  that  had  shown  themselves  impracticable 
to  treat  with  any  degree  of  liberty,  provided  it  were 
properly  decided  by  a  court,  might  be  as  it  were  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  for  a  lengthened  period  ? — I 
think  so. 

36699.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  that  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so  at  all.  I  have  considered  the  class  of  cases 
that  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  suitable  for  combination. 
Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  union,  whether 
it  is  an  urban  union  or  a  rural  union,  and  also  on  the  dis- 
tances. I  think  it  might  be  desirable  in  the  cases  of 
orphan  and  deserted  children. 

36700.  That  is  to  say,  that,  leaving  the  existing  unions, 
they  should  combine  together  to  carry  out  certain  pur- 
poses for  certain  classes  of  paupers  ? — For  certain  classes 
they  might  do  so  advantageously,  I  think,  such  as  the 
consumptive  patients  and  also  imbeciles  and  epileptics. 

36701.  Would  you  suggest  a  joint   administration.  Combination 
or  an  administration  by  some  one  or  two  districts,  certain  of  unions  for 
of  the  unions  boarding-out  their  paupers  with  another  special  pur- 
union  ? — It  might  be  done  that  way  by  agreement,  poses :  alter- 
Of  course,  the  combination  would  be  just  as  effective 
by  agreement,  that  is,  by  boarding-out  arrangements,  ™®  ° 
as  by  a  joint  order  for  three  or  more  unions. 

36702.  And  would  have  some  advantages  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  so. 

36703.  Especially  in  the  case  of  a  rural  and  rather 
detached  union  ? — -More  so  there,  because  they  are  at  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  the  room  for  classification. 

36704.  But  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  a  really 
concentrated  management  ? — -I  think  so.    It  is  more 
difficult  in  a  rural  union  than  in  an  urban  union  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  becomes  more  desirable  to  have  combination 
in  a  rural  union  for  the  classes  that  they  could  combine 
for,  than  it  is  desirable  in  an  urban  imion,  because  in 
an  urban  union  you  get  a  large  workhouse,  and  you  are 
able  pretty  well  to  classify  there  on  account  of  the  numbers. 
I  am  not  so  very  much  impressed  ■with,  the  desirabihty  xhe  best 
of  combination  for  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  although  treatment  foi 
that  is  a  class  which  it  is  generally  considered  should  sane 
be  kept  separate  ;  but  it  is  a  question  to  my  mind  whether  epileptics, 
it  is  really  desirable  to  separate  the  s»ne  epileptics  from 
the  other  inmates. 

36705.  Does  your  experience  go  to  show  that  they  are 
more  helpfully  treated  if  they  are  not  isolated  ? — If  there 
are  only  a  few,  I  think  they  are  as  -n  ell  with  the  ordinary 
inmates,  because  when  the  epileptics  are  all  put  together, 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  improving  themselves  at  aU. 

36706.  There  is  apparently  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  that  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion, 
medical  and  otherwdse. 

36707.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  mean  that  they  should 
be  placed  vnth.  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
not  mixed  with  other  epileptics  ? — It  would  have  to  be 
carefully  decided  what  inmates  to  put  them  with  ;  but, 
judging  from  my  experience,  J  think  the  epileptics  are 
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better  if  they  are  carefully  placed  with  the  ordinary 
''nmates,  than  if  they  are  herded  together  in  a  separate 
institution. 

33708.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Without  making  it  anything  very 
fixed  or  rigid,  is  it  your  idea  tliat  there  should  be  an 
enlargement  of  area  with  combination  for  certain  pur- 
poses amongst  the  unions  ? — For  certain  purposes,  where 
it  can  be  done,  yes  ;  but  the  classes  are  very  limited  where 
it  can  be  done  generally  without  difficulty  and  expense. 

36709.  Do  you  consider  the  actual  number  of  guardians 
too  great  for  the  individual  unions  ? — I  think  they  are 
too  great  under  the  Act  of  1894,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
wero  before. 

36710.  So  there  would  be  in  that  case  an  advantage  in 
definite  amalgamation,  in  so  far  as  it  might  result  in  one 
board  for  a  larger  area  with  j^erhaps  not  more  guardipj.s 
than  each  board  now  has  ? — That  is,  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  institution,  of  course  ?  I  think  a 
small  committee  of  management  is  far  better  than  a  largo 
one. 

36711.  But  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment that  by  breaking  up  the  districts  for  locaA  manage- 
ment in  the  case  of  out-relief  ? — For  out-relief,  certainly, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  do  not  see  that  you  want  a 
greater  number  of  guardians  for  that,  but  you  do  want 
some  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  poor  in  order  to 
supplement  the  action  of  the  guardians  who  administer 
the  relief. 

36712.  You  want  a  local  organisation  of  some  kind  ' — 
Yes,  certainly — in  order  to  supplement  the  board  of 
guardians. 

36713.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  you  had  a  joint  or  a 
united  board  for  a  larger  district,  they  would  have  to 
appoint  local  committees  for  certain  local  work,  whose 
members  would  include  those  who  are  not  guardians  ? — 
It  might  be  done  in  that  way,  but  that  is  not  my  idea 
of  doing  it — if  I  may  explain  my  idea. 

36714.  Pray  do  ? — I  think  the  board  of  guardians 
might  well  be  less  in  number  than  they  are  in  some  unions 
— not  in  all  unions,  because  there  is  no  general  rule. 
The  numbers  are  fixed  now  by  the  county  councils  and 
the  county  borough  councils.  Some  county  councils 
fix  a  small  number  and  some  a  large  number  In  my  own 
union  they  have  fixed  a  large  numlier.  I  think  a 
small  number  of  guardians  for  management  purposes 
is  better,  supplemented  for  out-relief  purposes  by  some 
such  society  as  the  Guild  of  Help,  or  by  what  is  kno^oi  as 
the  Elberfeld  system. 

36715.  A  society  that  would  have  its  eye  on  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

36716.  Which  should  be  working  side  by  side  with 
the  local  administration  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

36717.  But  if  several  unions  should  be  united  in  one, 
the  total  number  of  guardians  necessary  would  be  pro- 
bably less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  existing  unions  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  were  united  for  all  purposes ;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  could  be. 

36718.  So  far  as  the  number  of  guardians  should  be 
reduced,  you  would  think  it  necessary  to  supplement 
their  action  by  local  committees  of  some  kind  ? — Yes. 

36719.  In  paragraph  12  you  speak  of  the  breach  in 
continuity  by  the  fact  of  a  relieving  officer  performing 
his  duties  and  there  being  no  consistent  record  of  the  in- 
formation he  obtains.  Have  you  got  the  case  paper 
system  at  Bolton  ? — Yes. 

36720.  Would  that  not  give  you  a  record  ? — We  had 
not  the  case  paper  system  at  Bolton  at  the  time  to  which 
that  paragraph  refers.  I  was  giving  there  an  instance 
where  it  would  have  been  useful  if  we  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  it. 

36721.  The  information  that  would  be  gathered  by  the 
case-paper  system  would  be  supplemented  by  the  in- 
formation gathered  by  the  Guild  of  Help,  or  whatever 
this  other  organisation  was  ? — Yes. 

36722.  In  Paragraph  15  you  speak  of  the  proceedings 
against  relatives  being  cumbersome  and  expensive,  and 
you  say  that  often  the  relatives  are  without  goods  on  which 
to  distrain.  If  they  are  so  poor  as  to  bo  without  goods  on 
which  to  distrain,  is  there  much  hope  of  getting  anything 
out  of  them  in  any  case  ? — Yes.  You  see,  some  of  those  re- 
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latives  get  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  they  spend  it  much 
more  freely  than  middle-class  jDoople  spend  thoir  money, 
very  often  they  live  in  apartments,  or  they  live  with 
some  relatives,  and  they  have  no  furniture  of  their  own  ; 
but  they  have  certainly  enough  money  to  contribute 
towards  their  relative's  maintenance. 

36723.  Although  they  have  really  nothing  to  show  ? — ■ 
Although  they  have  nothing  to  sho.v  and  nothing  to 
distrain  upon. 

36724.  Do  they  do  that  merely  because  it  is  thoir  way  All  'ged 

of  life,  or  on  purpose,  in  order  not  to  be  shot  at  ? — It  is  tluittless.-i?s3 
their  way  of  life.  of  «iiigL' 

36725.  That  is  to  me  almost  astonishing.  Are  they 
family  people,  married  people,  who  live  without  homes  ? 
— No,  they  are  single  people. 

36726.  That  is  to  say,  an  unmarried  son  who  might  be 
responsible  would  spend  all  his  money  week  by  week  and 
have  nothing  whatever  left  ? — Very  often.  In  some 
cases  they  get  a  fair  amount  of  money,  but  they  have  no 
furniture  that  is  really  worth  selling. 

36727.  In  such  cases  do  you  get  an  order  for  so  much  a  Proeedure  for 
week  ? — The  first  time  the  case  goes  to  the  court  their  recovering  • 
earnings  are  proved,  either  by  evidence  of  the  foreman  or  maintenance 
by  their  own  admission,  and  an  order  is  made  upon  them  ^5'°'^^  rela- 

to  contribute.  If  they  disobey  the  order,  then  the  earn- 
ings  since  the  order  was  made,  say  for  three  months,  are 
proved  again,  to  show  that  they  have  been  able  to  obey 
the  order  if  they  would  have  done  so.  Then  an  order  is 
made  upon  them  to  pay.  If  they  do  not  obey  that  order,  - 
you  have  to  go  into  court  again  for  another  order  to 
distrain.  You  find  they  have  no  goods  to  distrain  upon, 
and  all  the  expenses  has  been  wasted.    That  is  my  point. 

36728.  Is  there  any  form  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  of 
collection  of  money,  that  would  assist  you  ? — There  is 
imprisonment. 

36729.  Put  that  is  not  available,  is  it  ? — Imprisonment 
is  available,  but  then  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

36730.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  speaking  of  the  Bolton  Guild  The  work  of 
of  Help,  when  you  say  that  it  might  suj)l3loment  the  work  a  guild  of 
of  the  guardians,  you  do  not  mean  by  granting  pecuniary  help  in  pre 
assistance,  do  you  ? — No.  venting  pau- 

36731.  Do  j'ou  find  in  Bolton  that  the  City  Guild  of  Help  P®'^^'^"^" 
has  been  the  means  of  preventing  people  sinking  down 

to  the  level  at  which  boards  of  guardians  have  to  deal 
with  them  ? — In  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence, 
yes. 

36732.  Then  you  have  hope  that  it  might  assist  materi- 
ally in  reducing  pauperism  ? — Certainly  it  will.  I  am 
certain  of  that  from  what  I  have  seen  already  of  it. 

36733.  With  regard  to  emigration,  you  suggest  that  Pi-oposed  ex- 
guardians  might  have  more  liberty  for  dealing  with  the  tended  powers- 
question.    Have  you  ever  found  the  Local  Government  of  emigra- 
Board  refuse  to  sanction  ? — No.    We  have  not  done  ti^n  for 
much  on  my  board  in  this  way,  and  I  have  never  found  giiardians. 
the  Local  Government  Board  refuse. 

36734.  Then  what  is  the  object  in  making  this  sug- 
gestion ? — Only  that  I  fail  to  see  why  one  committee 
should  not  have  the  same  power  as  another. 

36735.  The  guardians  have  the  same  powers  as  the 
distress  committees,  have  they  not  ? — No,  they  have  not. 
The  guardians  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  ;  but  without 
referring  to  the  mode  of  election,  there  are  two  authorities 
dealing  with  the  poor,  one  dealing  with  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  distress  committee  and  the  other  as  a  board  of  guar- 
dians. And  while  one  authority,  the  distress  committee, 
may  emigrate  families  to  Canada  or  other  places,  the  other 
authority,  the  board  of  guardians,  may  not  do  it  without 
sending  a  long  history  of  the  case  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  waiting  till  they  sanction  it.  I  fail  to  see  why 
one  should  have  the  authority  and  not  the  other. 

36736.  You  yourself  personally  have  not  experienced 
any  disadvantage  from  that  arrangement,  or  from  any 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
sanctioning,  have  you  ? — No.  I  am  not  making  any 
complaint  at  all  about  it. 

36737.  Speaking  generally,  would  you  give  more  liberty  Need  to  in 
to  boards  of  guardians  in  dealing  with  the  various  classes  crease  dis- 
of  cases  that  come  under  their  notice  ;    or  would  you  cretionary 
place  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  powers  of 
Board  over  boards  of  guardians  ?^I  think  in  some  cases  Ciuardians 
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36738.  In  what  direction  would  you  give  them  more 
latitude  ? — In  regard  to  Clause  9  I  should  give  them  the 
same  power  in  emigration  as  the  distress  committees 
have.  There  are  other  little  things  I  cannot  remember 
just  now.  There  are  a  good  many  smaU  matters  in  which 
I  think  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
might  be  dispensed  with. 

36739.  You   do  not  say  anything  in  your  statement 

about  the  audit  ? — -No ;  that  is  not  a  question  which  I 

Audit  of  Poor  tjjougiit  it  necessary  to  mention. 
Law  accounts. 

36740.  Have  you  no  observations  to  make  on  it  ? — No  ; 
I  think  the  audit  is  very  necessary. 

36741.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the  children  are  dealt  with 
when  an  application  is  made  by  a  man  with  a  family.  An 
order,  say,  has  been  given  for  the  house,  but  what  happens 
next,  in  those  cases  where  the  order  for  the  workhouse  has 
been  accepted  ? — If  they  go  in,  the  children  go  to  the 
cottage  homes  and  are  sent  to  the  public  elementary  school. 

36742.  Does  that  mean  that  the  children  do  not  go  into 
the  workhouse  at  all  ? — The  cottage  homes  adjoin  the 
workhouse  and  are  administered  from  the  workhouse, 
but  they  are  inside  a  separate  boundary  wall,  so  really  the 
children  are  separated  from  the  able-bodied  and  infirm 
adults.  But  it  is  not  a  separate  system  of  cottage  homes 
away  from  the  workhouse  ;  it  is  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
the  workhouse. 

36743.  They  do  not  go  into  the  workhouse  for  a  proba- 
tionary period,  do  they  ? — No. 

36744.  [Mias  Hill.)  With  regard  to  the  City  Guild  of 
Help,  is  there  an  interchange  of  cases  between  them  and 
the  board  of  guardians  ? — Between  the  Guild  of  Help 
and  the  relieving  officers,  yes,  daily. 

36745.  So  that  cases  in  which  there  is  a  hope  that  they 
might  be  kept  off  the  Poor  Law  are  referred  to  the  Guild 
of  Halp  ?— That  is  it. 

36746.  Have  you  found  that  very  helpful  ? — Very. 

36747.  The  Guild  does  not,  I  gather,  take  any  part  in 
anything  that  is  done  within  the  institutions  ? — That  is  so. 

36748.  They  do  not  visit,  then,  the  schools,  or  the 
infirm  wards,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Not  as  a  member 
of  the  Guild  of  Help.  There  may  be  some  members  of  the 
Guild  who  are  on  the  Brabazon  committees  or  some  of  the 
other  committees  who  visit  the  institutions  ;  but  they  do 
not  visit  as  members  of  the  Guild  of  Help. 

36749.  Have  you  a  good  number  of  visitors  who  are 
Tisiting  the  institutions  ? — Yes. 

36750.  And  you  have  found  no  friction  or  difficulty 
with  the  officials  and  others  in  consequence  ? — None  at  all. 

36751.  Do  they  welcome  them  ? — Certainly. 

36752.  That  is  a  very  important  thing  to  get  done,  is  it 
not  ? — I  think  so. 

36753.  The  amount  of  personal  work  which  is  wanted 
m  institutions  can  hardly  be  supplied  by  the  guardians 
themselves,  because  they  have  too  many  administrative 
duties  to  perform  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
it  all. 

36754.  Are  these  visitors  at  all  instrumental  in  con- 
sidering whether  cases  can  be  taken  out  of  those  institu- 
tions ?  Have  you  any  call-over  which  they  can  attend, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No.  The  relief  committee 
have  a  call-over  of  the  indoor  cases  every  twelve  months, 
and  of  the  outdoor  cases  every  three  months. 

36755.  Do  any  representatives  of  the  Guild  of  Help  or 
any  other  charitable  agencies  meet  the  relief  committee 
when  they  are  reconsidering  cases  ? — They  have  not  done 
so  up  to  now.  The  Guild  of  Help  has  only  bsen  estab- 
lished since  last  April.    They  have  about  690  or  more 

Th3  Bolton  cases  to  deal  with,  I  think,  and  they  have  about  300  or  400 
Qu3en  Street  helpers. 

its' e^ffl^t'^on  When  we  were  at  Bolton  we  went 

o  .-er  a  large  institution  connected  with  the  Queen  Street 
M-33ion  ;  do  you  know  anything  of  the  working  of  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  a  little  of  it. 
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36757.  Do  you  think  that  that  particular  mission  helps 
you  in  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

36758.  Do  you  think  it  attracts  people  to  the  to\Yn  who 
become  paupers  afterwards  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

36759.  In  what  way  ? — I  will  give  you  an  instance  that 
came  under  my  notice,  some  two  years  ago  I  think  it  was, 
of  a  proceeding  that  took  place  at  this  mission  on  a  Sunday 
evening.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  master  of 
the  casual  wards.  They  supply  buns  and  coffee  to  any 
people  who  will  attend  their  meetings  and  listen  to  the 
preaching  that  takes  place,  irrespective  of  whether  those 
people  belong  to  Bolton  or  elsewhere.  Upon  this  par- 
ticular night  a  certain  number  of  tramps  had  come  into 
the  town — and  this  was  only  one  Sunday  night  out  of  a 
good  many — and  immediately  after  they  had  been  sup- 
plied with  these  buns  and  coffee  they  all  went  into  the 
casual  ward.  The  tramp-wardmaster  pointed  out  to  me 
the  numbers  that  were  going  in  as  a  consequence.  Nothing 
spreads  faster  among  the  casual  poor  than  the  knowledge 
of  any  help  of  that  kind. 

36760.  The  casual  ward  is  next  door  to  the  mission,  I 
think  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

36761.  I  can  quite  understand  what  you  say  in  that 
connection ;  but  has  the  Queen  Street  Mission  done 
anything  to  meet  the  unemployed  question  in  Bolton  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so,  beyond  their  chip-cutting  place. 

36762.  They  employ  a  good  many  people,  do  they  not  ? 
— Yes.  I  forget  the  number,  I  think  it  docs  give  some 
little  help. 

36763.  Has  your  distress  committee  worked  with  the 
Queen  Street  Mission  at  all  ? — No. 

36764.  I  see  that  in  two  or  three  cases  you  recommend, 
or  would  you  be  in  favour  of  compulsory  powers  being 
given  to  guardians.  That  is  quite  a  new  departure  in  the 
Poor  Law,  is  it  not  ? — Over  charities,  do  you  mean  ? 

36765.  No,  I  am  on  quite  a  different  topic.  I  am 
referring  to  opmpulsory  powers,  for  instance,  with  regard 
to  the  feeble-minded  women  who  come  in  to  be  con- 
fined ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  in  those 
cases. 

36766.  You  recommend  it  with  regard  to  those  women  ? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

36767.  What  safeguards  would  you  propose  ? — I 
should  not  give  the  power  to  a  board  of  guardians  to  detain 
anybody,  but  I  should  give  power  in  this  way — that  they 
might  apply  to  the  court  and  the  case  might  be  properly 
laid  before  the  court,  and  if  the  court  concluded  upon  the 
evidence  that  it  was  a  case  of  a  woman  who  was  likely  to 
suffer  through  not  being  taken  care  of,  then  the  court 
might  order  her  detention  for  a  hmited  period.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  great  help  to  that  class  of  women. 

36768.  What  kind  of  evidence  do  you  think  the  court 
ought  to  require  in  a  case  of  that  sort  ? — Evidence  of 
past  hfe. 

36769.  With  regard  to  the  feeble-mindedness  of  the 
woman  ? — Medical  evidence. 

36770.  Then  it  would  practically  be  the  medical  evi- 
dence and  the  evidence  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes  ; 
with  such  other  evidence  of  past  hfe  as  might  be  thought 
desirable. 

36771.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  say  there  should  be  detention 
for  a  limited  period  ;  what  kind  of  hmit  would  yon  put 
upon  it  ?  I  should  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  But  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular case,  would  it  not  and  upon  the  medical  evidence, 

36772.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  do  not  mean  until  they  are 
past  the  child-bearing  period  ? — No,  I  should  not  limit 
the  period  hke  that ;  I  should  say  a  period  of  probation. 

36773.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  de- 
taining feeble-minded  women  permanently  ? — Yes,  I 
have  considered  it ;  but  there  is  such  a  wide  difference  ba 
tween  women  who  are  called  feeble-minded.  A  good 
many  people  are  thought  to  be  feeble-minded,  but  not 
even  medical  opinion  can  always  distinguish  bet^^■een  one 
case  and  another.  One  woman  may  be  extremely  feeble- 
minded and  another  may  be  only  shghtly  so. 

36774.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
classify  people  in  that  way  ? — Very. 
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36775.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  vagrants,  do 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  guardians  had  any 
powers  of  detention  there  ? — I  think  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  Act  of  1899  does  not  apply  to  vagrants,  but  I 
think  that  it  might  be  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  vagrants. 
That  is  the  Act  empowering  a  board  of  guardians  to  take 
away  children  from  their  parents  and  assume  the  control 
of  them  themselves. 

36776.  To  adopt  the  children,  in  fact  ?— Yes. 

36777.  You  see,  of  course,  the  reason  why  it  would  not 
apply  to  vagrants  ? — Yes,  on  accoimt  of  their  settlement. 

36778.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  enforce  it,  at  any 
rate  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  guardians  to  enforce  it  and 
to  adopt  those  children  ? — -They  do  not  adopt  them  and 
they  will  not,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  their  par- 
ticular place. 

36779.  How  would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — 
1  should  remove  them  to  their  place  of  settlement. 

36780.  In  the  case  of  a  vagrant  is  that  possible  ? — 
If  they  adopt,  then  the  child  becomes  chargeable  and 
you  remove  the  child  to  the  place  of  settlement  and 
transfer  the  power  of  control  to  the  other  board. 

36781.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  make  that  a  national 
charge  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

36782.  The  settlement  of  a  vagrant  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  determine,  is  it  not  ?— There  is  always  the  birth 
settlement. 

36783.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  doing  that  would  practically  make  the  powers  a 
dead  letter  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  worth 
trying. 

36784.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
make  the  maintenance  of  such  children  a  national  charge, 
do  you  ? — It  might  be  done  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  see 
why  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  those  children. 

36785.  I  only  suggested  it  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
settlement  ? — There  would  be  a  difficulty  about  the 
settlement,  but  still  it  would  not  be  very  much  more 
difficult  than  a  great  many  cases  that  we  already  have. 

36786.  It  has  been  represented  that  if  steps  of  that  kind 
were  taken,  the  number  of  children  who  would  become  so 
chargeable  would  increase  very  largely ;  do  you  think 
that  would  be  so  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the  end,  but 
it  might  be  so  at  first,  because  they  would  not  reab'se  it. 
I  think  a  good  many  parents  would  do  a  good  deal  to 
remedy  their  ways  rather  than  lose  their  children. 

36787.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
people  who  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  children  ? 
—No. 

36788.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
acquire  children  in  order  to  make  use  of  them,  would  lose 
the  benefit  of  that  if  they  v/ere  to  be  taken  from  them  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  that  way  instantly. 

36789.  I  suppose  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
,  vagrants  who  go  with  people  who  are  not  their  parents  ? 

—Yes. 

36790.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  ever  sent  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  the  case  of 
vagrant  children  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

36791.  With  good  results  ?— Yes. 

36792.  Do  you  work  cordially  with  them  ? — Yes. 
Their  inspector  keeps  a  register  at  my  office. 

36793.  And  j^our  porter  or  someone  would  inform  the 
inspector  ? — The  superintendent  of  the  tramp  ward  would. 

36794.  And  their  inspector  would  be  ready  for  them 
when  they  came  out  ? — Yes. 

36795.  To  follow  up  a  question  which  Mr.  Bentham 
asked,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  determine 
whether  a  child  is  to  be  boarded-out  in  the  union,  or  go  to 
your  cottage  homes  ? — In  the  first  instance,  the  indoor 
cases  go  to  the  cottage  homes,  and  then  the  boarding-out 
committee  go  there  and  select  the  children  from  the 
cottage  homes  for  boarding-out. 

36796.  At  what  age  does  the  boarding-out  begin  ? — 
At  two  up  to  about  twelve. 

36797.  Do  you  look  forward  to  having  the  older  children 
in  the  cottage  homes,  or  to  the  older  children  being  boarded 
out  ? — We  make  no  distinction  in  that  way. 
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36798.  You  do  not  distinguish  them  on  those  Unes  then  ?  Mr.  Henry 
-No.  /.  Cooper. 


36799.  On  what  grounds  do  the  committee  select  the  jg  j.^^  ^^Qy 
child  for  boarding-out  ? — They  generally  select  the  orphan  ' 

and  deserted  children. 

36800.  Leaving  the  ins-and-outs,  or  the  children  whose 
parents  are  in  the  house,  in  the  cottage  homes  ? — Yes  ; 
but  they  take  also  those  children  whose  parents  have, 
on  account  of  immorahty,  been  determined  to  be  unfit 
to  have  control  over  them. 

36801.  And  they  board  those  out  within  the  union  ? 
—Yes. 

36802.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  that  is  a  good 
system  ? — It  has  acted  very  well  with  us. 

36803.  How  are  they  inspected  ? — By  the  boarding-out  inspection  of 
committee.  boarded-out 


36804.  How  is  your  boarding-out  committee  con- 
stituted ? — It  is  constituted  partly  of  members  of  the  board 
of  guardians,  and  partly  of  other  persons. 

36805.  Is  it  a  statutory  committee  or  not  ? — It  is  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Local  Goverimient  Board. 

36806.  Does  the  reheving  ofiicer  also  visit  the  children  ? 
— No,  never.  We  are  rather  exceptionally  well  situated 
in  that  respect,  because  a  lady.  Miss  Barlow,  who  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  these  children,  acts  as  secretary 
to  the  boarding-out  committee,  and  she  spends  a  great  deal 
of  her  own  time  and  money  upon  the  children  ;  otherwise 
we  should  not  be  able  to  do  it  without  appointing  officials 
for  it. 

36807.  Then  practically  she  discharges  all  those  duties  ? 
— She  does.  We  have  102  or  more  children  boarded-out 
in  that  way. 

36808.  On  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  are  you  ? 
—Yes. 
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36809.  How  long  has  that  system  been  working  ?—  cottage 
Ten  years.  homes  and 

36810.  And  of  course  the  results  are  now  before  you  ? 
Yes,  we  get  an  annual  report. 

36811.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  boarding-out  and  cottage  homes  in  regard  to  the 
effects,  the  results  ? — I  should  prefer  boarding-out  wher- 
ever it  can  be  done. 

36812.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  better 
than  cottage  homes  ? — Certainly. 

36813.  Your  cottage  homes,  if  I  remember  aright,  are  Details  of 
practically  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  ? — They  BoUoti 
are  veithin  the  boundary  of  the  workhouse  land,  but  there  cottage 

is  a  separate  boundary  wall  between  them,  and  the  homes  for- 
workhouse  itself.  children.. 

36814.  Do  the  childi-en  mix  with  the  outer  world  ? — 
Yes,  now  they  do.  Since  1902  we  have  sent  them  to  the 
public  elementary  schools. 

36815.  And  there  they  mix  with  other  children  ? — Yes. 

36816.  Is  there  any  industrial  training  given  to  them  ? 
— No,  not  now.  We  have  a  carpenter,  and  he  teaches 
them  some  wood-cutting  and  wood  carving,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  only  to  keep  them  occupied  out  of  school.  It 
is  not  really  industrial  training,  it  is  simply  a  pastime. 

36817.  What  do  most  of  your  boys  do  when  they  go  Difficulties 
out  ? — We  send  them  out  to  farms,  and  the  girls  go  as  as  to  appren- 
servants  generally. 

36818.  Do  you  apprentice  any  ? — We  have  appren- 
ticed some. 
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36819.  Do  you  find  that  answer  ? — It  did  not  answer 
very  well. 

36820.  Was  there  difficulty  about  the  home  ?— There 
was  a  difficulty  about  the  home.  Since  the  apprenticeship 
laws  were  made,  the  circumstances  have  become  very 
different.  Now,  the  work  is  in  large  factories  and  in 
large  places — not  in  places  where  the  child  can  reside  with 
the  master.  Therefore,  we  have  a  difficulty  in  finding 
the  homes  ;  although  we  have  recently  apprenticed  a  boy 
out  to  a  builder  in  Bolton,  and  he  is  going  on  very  satis- 
factorily. 

36821.  What  about  the  girls  ?— We  send  the  girls  out  P°o''^I^aw 
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36822.  Are  they  trained  for  service  before  they  go  ? — 
The  Miss  Barlow  that  I  have  mentioned,  has,  with  some 
other  ladies,  a  training  home. 

36823.  They  would  be  there  for  how  long — twelve 
months  ? — About  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

36824.  And  the  results  there  are  quite  satisfactory  you 
say  ? — She  finds  them  places  and  they  get  very  good 
places. 

36825.  We  were  very  much  struck  at  Bolton  with  the 
infirmary,  which  is  attached  to  your  workhouse  ;  do  you 
find  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  have  come  for  indoor  medical  relief  ? — 
It  may  have  increased  the  number  that  the  guardians  havo 
sent  there. 

36826.  How  do  the  guardians  send  them  there  ? — By 
the  relief  committees.  I  think  you  sat  with  one  of  the 
relief  committees  ;  they  are  sent  from  that  meeting. 

36827.  That  is  to  say,  a  person  would  come  and  ask  for 
medical  relief,  and  they  would  oli'er  him  the  infirmary  ? 
— In  certain  cases. 

36828.  And  in  most  cases  it  would  be  accepted  ? — It 
would  very  of  ^en  be  accepted. 

3C829.  Do  you  have  a  very  large  number  of  people 
coming  now  into  the  workhouse  infirmary,  just  as  they 
would  go  to  a  hospital  ? — A  larger  number  now  come 
than  used  to  be  the  case  in  my  time. 

36830.  Do  you  think  that  number  will  grow  ? — Yes, 
I  do  think  so,  because  the  facilities  for  treating  them  and 
getting  them  better  more  quickly  are  so  much  greater  in  a 
hospital  or  an  infirmary  than  they  are  in  their  own  homes, 
even  if  they  are  attended  at  home  by  the  district  medical 
officer. 

36831.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  is  a  desirable 
trend  of  things  ? — I  think  so,  because  they  get  better  much 
more  quickly,  and  so  they  are  able  to  get  back  to  their 
work. 

36832.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  in- 
firmary was  dissociated  from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

36833.  And  if  the  disqualification  of  disfranchisement 
were  removed  ? — I  have  often  thought  of  the  question  of 
disfranchisement.  I  think  it  is  rather  hard  on  people 
that  they  rfhould  be  disfranchised  on  account  of  sickness. 

36834.  And  you  do  not  think  the  effects  would  be  bad 
if  that  disqualification  were  to  be  removed  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

36835.  You  do  not  think  it  would  increase  the  numbers 
very  much  that  come  to  the  infirmary  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

36836.  You  do  not  .think  people  are  deterred  now  by  it 
from  coming  to  the  infirmry  ? — No.  There  is  the  check 
of  the  relief  committees.  We  had  a  case  the  other  day 
where  they  would  not  send  a  case.  They  do  not  send 
every  case  to  the  infirmary. 

36837.  Do  you  have  some  cases  brought  in  directly 
now  ? — Sudden  cases,  yes. 

36838.  I  see  with  regard  to  the  charges  on  relatives  you 
object  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  present  procedure  ;  do 
3'ou  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  people  could  take 
their  relatives  straight  to  the  magistrates  on  their  own 
initiative  without  coming  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

36839.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  managed  ? — It 
used  to  be  the  case  that  wives  had  to  go  to  the  guardians 
before  they  could  get  an  order  on  their  husbands,  and  the 
change  has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  those  cases 
where  the  wife  now  is  allowed  to  take  her  own  proceedings. 
There  was  a  Bill,  I  believe,  brought  in  some  time  ago  to 
enable  relatives  to  take  their  own  proceedings,  but  it  was 
either  dropped  or  thrown  out,  I  forget  which. 

36840.  Do  you  think  a  procedure  could  be  formulated 
which  would  allow  of  that  ? — Yes.  A  great  many  cases 
would  never  apply  for  relief  at  all,  because  if  a  porent 
had  the  power  to  go  to  the  court  to  ask  for  an  order  to 
be  made  upon  children  who  were  well  able  to  contribute, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  children  would  never  let  it 
get  to  that  point,  but  that  they  would  contribute  before. 
Now,  they  know  that  the  parent  must  come  to  the  board 
of  guardians  before  they  can  be  made  to  pay  anything 
towards  their  parent's  maintenance,  and  therefore  they 
really  have  the  whip  hand,  and  if  they  are  so  inclined, 
they  treat  their  parent  badly. 


36841.  Do  you  think  that  the  publicity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings would  help  in  that  direction  ? — Yes. 

36842.  Do  you  find  that  a  great  deal  of  your  time  is 
taken  up  with  what  I  may  call  attempts  to  compel  a 
single  member  of  a  family  to  contribute  ?  The  case  I 
have  in  my  mind  is  a  family  of  four  sons,  who  are  all  able 
to  contribute,  but  one  refused  and  the  other  three  then 
refused  because  the  fourth  had,  and  so  the  case  had  to 
come  before  the  board  of  guardians.  Do  you  find  a 
great  deal  of  your  time  taken  up  with  cases  of  that  sort  ? 
— We  have  a  great  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

36843.  Does   your  board  always  offer   the  hous3  in 
those  cases  ? — Not  always. 

36844.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise  proceeding  "? — 
Oftener  than  not  they  do  offer  the  house,  but  there  are 
occasions  where  they  give  the  relief,  and  when  they  give 
the  relief,  or  e\-en  if  the  parent  takes  the  offer  of  the 
house,  proceedings  are  taken  against  the  whole  four 
relatives,  although  three  of  them  are  willing  to  contri- 
bute. 

36845.  Have  you  ever  followed  up  any  of  the  cases  Effect  of  an 
in  vv'hich  the  house  was  offered,  and  seen  what  the  result  offer  of  in- 
has  been  ?— Yes.  f'^'i^f 

when  rela- 

36846.  Has  it  generally  been  salutary  ?— \  ery  often  ^jyeg  refuse 
they  do  not  go  in,  but  they  come  to  an  arrangement  to  contribute 
between  themselves.  to  niain- 

36847.  That  is  to  say,  the  offer  of  the  house  is  a  real  t^nance. 
deterrent  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

36848.  It  is  really  effective  ?— Yes. 

36849.  [Mr.  Beniham.)  Do  you  ever  notify  the  sons, 
prior  to  giving  the  relief,  that  an  application  has  been 
made  ?--Always. 

36850.  In  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  paying 
direct  without  becoming  chargeable  ? — Yes,  we  always 
do  that. 

36851.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  Bolton,  is  there  a  Poor  Law 

hospital  tShere  as  well,  or  a  Royal  Infirmary,  or  anything  Hosi'.itals 

of  that  kind  ?— Yes,  there  is  an  infirmary.  ^  General 

'  •'  Hospitals. 

36852.  If  you  separated  the  present  Poor  Law  infir- 
mary from  the  Poor  Law,  would  you  bring  it  into  the 
position  of  a  kind  of  second  hospital ;  is  that  j-our  idea  ? 
— I  think  Poor  Law  hospitals  or  infirmaries  are  becoming 
that  generally  now  in  large  towns. 

36853.  What  is  the  number  that  you  would  deal  with  Comparative 
in  your  infirmary,  as  compared  with  the  number  that  size  of  Bol- 
would  be  dealt  with  in  the  hospitals  ?— The  ^ol^on  ton  Poo'^I-aw 
infirmary  has  about  160  beds  and  we  have  550.  ^^^^  hospi- 

36854.  Would  you  take  in  all  the  infirm  cases,  the  tals. 
sick,  and  the  aged,  as  well  as  the  acute  cases  ? — Yes. 

36855.  Speaking  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary,  you  have  The  check  of 
relief  committees,  and  you  said,  I  think,  to  "jlr.  Phelps,  tlie  guardians 
that  the  orders  which  were  given  for  the  infirmary  arose  indoor 
out  of  the  work  of  the  relief  committees,  so  tlip't  they  "j^J^"''"^' 
went  from  there  to  the  Poor  Law  hcspital "? — Yes. 

36856.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  a  check  on  admissions 
to  the  Poor  Law  hospital  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  check  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  granting  relief  at  all.  It  is  just  the 
same  check  as  there  is  on  outdoor  relief,  because  the 
committee  say  whether  it  should  be  given  or  not.  Of 
course  in  urgent  cases  the  relieving  officer  sends  the  case 
in  direct. 

36857.  If  you  made  your  Poor  Law  hospital  a  general  Need  to  dis- 
hospital  for  the  place,  you  would  give  up  that  check,  sociate  Pcor 
would  you  not  ? — I  do  not  mean  that.  Wlien  I  answered  -'^'^^^ 

Mr.  Phelps's  question,  I  meant  to  say  that  ^^■e  should  "j^g'^  ^l!^^ 
separate  the  hospital  from  the  workhouse  proper.  house. 

36858.  {Mr.  Beniham..)  You  meant  merely  a  separate 
administration  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  still  be  a  Poor  Law 
hospital. 

36869.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  did  not  understand  it  so ;  I 
thought  you  meant  making  it  entirely  a  separate  insti- 
tution ?  No,  it  was  the  separate  administration  I  was 
thinking  of. 

36860.  Then  under  those  terms  you  w^ould  keep  it 

much  as  it  is  ? — Yes,  just  the  same.  ^^^^ 

36861.  With  regard  to  vagrants,  do  you  think  that  area  of 
vagrancy  might  be  a  county  charge,  or  would  you  prefer  chargeability 
leaving  it  as  it  is  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  charge  would  for  vagrants. 
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greatly  matter.  Some  towns  or  places  would  benefit, 
others  would  not ;  but  probably  it  would  be  fairer  on  the 
whole  of  the  towns  in  the  county  to  make  it  a  county 
charge,  for  this  reason,  that  some  towns  have  more  ad- 
vantages for  that  class  of  paupers  than  others,  and  they 
go  there,  and  so  a  greater  charge  comes  upon  that  to^\n 
naturally ;  whereas  if  it  were  made  a  county  charge, 
every  town  and  place  would  bear  its  own  proportion. 

36862.  With  regard  to  bastardy  cases,  do  you  find 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  j^ou  actually  make  the 
putative  father  pay,  or  docs  he  get  off  ? — He  gets  of?. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  gets  off  Vv'hen  we  manage  to  get 
hold  of  him.  Wc  get  the  order  certainly,  but  then  when 
we  get  an  order  he  goes  away,  and  we  do  not  get  any 
mono7/  from  him. 

36863.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  can  make  for 
meeting  that  difficulty  ? — Yes,  I  should  make  a  punish- 
ment applicable,  I  should  also  make  it  the  law  that  we 
could  proceed  against  him  as  soon  as  the  mother  goes  into 
the  workhouse  to  be  confined,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  compelled  to  wait.  We  are  not  compelled  now  to 
wait  until  the  child  is  born,  but  then  we  cannot  make 
any  order  upon  him  for  the  ms,intenance  of  the  mother, 
only  for  the  mr^intenance  of  the  child,  although  we  may 
keejj  the  mother  for  three  months  at  the  very  least  before 
we  take  any  proceedings  at  all. 

36864.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  procedure  that 
would  follow  if  the  law  were  altered  so  as  to  allow  you, 
directly  the  mother  came,  to  give  notice  at  any  rate,  and 
so  to  hold  the  case  in  your  hands  from  the  time  of  her 
applying  for  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  it. 

36865.  That  would  enable  you  to  deal  with  the  bulk  of 
the  cases,  would  it  not  ? — We  should  get  better  results 
from  the  proceedings  if  we  were  able  to  take  ptoceedings 
so  quickly  as  that,  certainly.  A  great  many  of  these  men 
know  all  about  it,  and  they  make  their  arrangements  with 
the  woman.  She  goes  into  the  workhouse,  and  we  are 
put  to  all  the  expense  between  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the 
woman  going  in  ;  and  then  she  goes  out  and  we  cannot 
get  a  penny.  If  we  could  prosecute  as  soon  as  the  woman 
goes  in,  we  should  stop  a  great  many  of  those  cases. 

36866.  Taking  the  cases  that  you  refer  to  in  paragraph 
14,  how  long  does  a  case  against  the  relatives  of  a  pauper 
in  respect  to  his  maintenance  usually  take  before  the 
(younty  Petty  Sessions  Court  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the 
hearing  of  the  case  ? 

36867.  In  all  the  various  proceedings  until  it  is  finally 
(lone  with  ? — We  can  take  out  a  summons  and  get  an 
order  within  seven  days. 

36868.  And  then  the  question  of  non-payment  arises  ? 
—Yes. 

36869.  How  long  does  that  hold  ? — We  could  go  for 
non-payment  in  a  month,  if  wo  liked,  but  as  a  rule  we  go 
at  the  end  of  three  months.  That  is  what  the  Court  asks 
us  to  do. 

36870.  That  is  another  three  months  spent  ? — Yes, 
three  months  is  spent  and  we  get  nothing. 

36871.  And  then  when  it  comes  to  distraining  there  is 
othing  to  distrain  on  ? — Yes. 

36872.  Would  your  suggestion  be  to  proceed  as  under 
the  Bastardy  Acts  ? — There  should  be  similar  proceed- 
ings allowed  in  these  cases.  The  provisions  of  those 
Acts  have  been  extended  to  other  cases.  Of  course  the 
cases  we  are  talking  about  now  are  only  exceptional,  and 
they  do  not  form  the  majority.  In  a  good  many  of  the 
cases  we  get  the  money  week  by  week,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  all.  I  am  speaking  now  of  cases  where  there 
is  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  relative  not  to 
contribute,  although  he  is  well  able  to  contribute.  There 
are  many  of  those  cases. 

36873.  Do  you  find  your  Church  Army  Home  of  service 
in  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  cases  ? — Y€>s. 

36874.  Y'ou  refer  to  them,  do  you  ? — They  are  referred 
to  by  the  relieving  officers  in  some  cares ,  but  they 
cavnot  take  a  great  number,  they  can  only  take  a  few. 

36875.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  control  as  to  the  estabhshment  of  institutions 
which  tend  to  create  pauperism,  as  some  of  these  shelter 
institutions  do  '! — Yes.  In  paragraph  16  of  my  State- 
ment I  have  mentioned  this  society.    AU  societies  that 


deal  with  the  poor  in  any  shape  or  form  ought  to  be  under 
control. 

36876.  And  ought  to  have  a  set  and  recognised  position  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

36877.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  that  might  be 
realised  ? — By  registration. 

36878.  The  same  as  you  would  do  in  the  case  of  friendly 
societies  ? — Yes,  and  then  there  should  be  rules. 

36879.  And  the  rules  should  be  passed  by  whom  ? — 
By  the  governing  body. 

36880.  By  the  governing  body  of  the  Society,  do  you 
mean  ? — No,  by  the  governing  body  administering  the 
relief,  I  should  say,  or  by  the  authority  of  some  larger 
area. 

36881.  You  mean  by  the  governing  body  of  the  town 
area  or  borough  area  ? — Of  the  Union.  I  say  it  on  this 
ground,  that  if  a  society  collected  money  from  the  public 
for  distribution  amongst  the  poor,  or  amongst  such  people 
as  they  may  consider  are  poor,  that  money  ought  to  be 
distributed  on  a  sound  basis  and  aft«r  very  careful  inquirv, 
otherwise  the  society  which  does  it  is  creating  paupers. 
I  have  known  cases  of  that  kind  that  have  arisen, 
and  they  cause  me  to  speak  in  this  way. 

36882.  Would  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
endowed  charities — that  they  ought  to  be  Irought  under 
the  same  procedure  ? — Not  quite,  because  those  charities 
are  very  often  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  the  money  is 
given  for  certain  cases.  Of  course  there  are  various  kinds 
of  endowed  charities,  but  I  think  now  there  is  a  list  of  all 
of  them  in  a  Government  paper.  If  those  charities 
collected  money  from  the  public  to  make  up  the  endow- 
ment, then  I  think  they  ought  to  come  within  the  same 
category. 

36883.  Are  there  large  sums,  do  you  think,  paid  for  the 
pauper  fimerals  to  which  you  refer  in  paragrajjli  7  of  your 
statement  ? — Sometimes,  yes. 

36884.  You  think,  therefore,  there  is  justification  in 
fact  for  this  proposed  change  of  paying  over  the  money 
to  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  do.  We  have  a  great  many 
instances.  I  had  three  cases  at  one  time  brought  under 
my  notice  in  our  workhouse,  and  we  could  not  get  a 
penny. 

36885.  Would  it  be,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  opinion 
generally  of  Clerks  that  this  is  a  cjuestion  to  be  dealt 
with  ? — From  what  conversation  I  have  had  with  thom 
yes. 

36886.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  emigrate  cases 
much  in  your  union  ? — We  used  to  do.  Some  years  ago 
we  emigrated  some  children  to  Canada,  but  we  were 
never  able  to  get  any  satisfactory  reports  of  them,  so  we 
ceased  emigrating  till  last  year,  when  we  emigrated  a 
youth  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  I  think  he  would  be. 

36887.  I  think  your  cases  were  before  the  present 
arrangement  was  in  force  ? — Yes,  they  were  about  1893 
and  1894,  I  think. 
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Do  you  ever  emigrate  adults  ? — We  have  only 
emigrated  this  one,  but  the  distress  committee  last  year 
emigrated  some  forty. 

36889.  Is  there  not  some  difference,  do  you  not  think 
betv/een  emigrating  adults  and  emigrating  children  ? — 
Yes. 

36890.  Is  there  not  some  ground  for  saying  that  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  might  be  desir- 
able in  the  ease  of  children,  although  it  might  not  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  adults  ? — Possibly,  but  then 
in  the  case  of  children  you  have  to  go  to  the  court  for  your 
authority. 

36891.  It  is  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  is  it  not,  that  makes  sure  that  that  is  done  ;  it  is 
a  guarantee  that  the  law  is  complied  with,  is  it  not  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

36892.  Is  there  not  some  advantage  in  that  for  the 
children  ? — Possibly  ;  although  the  auditor  would  be 
able  to  check  it,  M^ould  he  not  ? 

36893.  He  would  if  it  was  brought  to  his  knowledge, 
no  doubt,  but  that  would  be  after  the  children  had  gone, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
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Mr.  Henry  36894.  Do  you  have  many  settlement  and  removal 
/.  Cooper,     cases  ? — Yes. 

36895.  Have  you  considered  at  aU  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  abolish  the  law  of  settlement,  or  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  law  so  as  to  practically  aboUsh  it  ? 
— In  my  opinion  it  would  not  generally  make  much 
difference,  but  of  course  in  places  like  Liverpool  and  other 
seaport  towns  it  would.  I  have  considered  it  to  that 
extent.  Probably,  in  my  own  union,  there  would  be  a 
slight  loss  to  us,  but  not  an  appreciable  loss. 

36896.  Your  people  would  be  rather  pleased  perhaps 
to  see  certain  things  done  in  inland  places,  while  treating 
the  seaport  places  rather  exceptionally  in  this  respect  ? — 
Yes.    I  think  it  might  be  abolished  in  inland  unions. 

36897.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  employments 
that  you  have  obtained  for  your  pauper  children  when 
they  come  of  age  for  employment,  you  mentioned  farm 
work  for  the  boys  and  domestic  service  for  the  girls,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 


Nature  of 
employment 
found  for 
Poor  Law 
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36898.  You  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  factory  dis- 
tricts ;  does  factory  work  not  come  in  for  either  sex  ? — 
Yes,  and  we  have  sent  some  for  factory  work  ;  but  there 
is  rather  a  difficulty  about  it — the  same  difficulty  that  we 
experienced  in  dealing  with  apprentices.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  home  for  a  boy  whilst  he 
is  going  to  the  factory. 

36899.  On  the  farms  they  Hve  with  the  farmer,  do  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

36900.  And  learn  the  work  in  connection  with  their 
daily  life  ? — ^Yes. 

36901.  It  is  the  same  with  the  girls  and  domestic 
service  ? — Yes. 

36902.  In  the  south  of  England  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  boys  go  into  the  Army  on  the  musical  side  as  bands 
boys  ;  having  in  the  schools  got  a  very  thorough  musical 
training,  there  seems  to  be  an  easy  opening  for  them 
in  that  direction.    Has  that  happened  with  you  ? — No. 

36903.  The  Navy  also  in  the  south  of  England  seems 
to  offer  a  considerable  opening  for  these  boys  ;  do  you 
send  any  boys  to  the  training  ships  ? — We  do  ;  we  send 
them  to  the  "  Indefatigable." 

36904.  Both  for  the  Navy  and  for  the  mercantile 
service  there  is  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  could  go 
into  sea  work  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  they  have  to  be  up 
to  the  physical  standard. 

36905.  In  every  case  I  take  it,  you  seek  employment 
for  them  where  they  will  get  a  home  as  well  as  work  ?— 
Yes,  if  possible.  As  I  mentioned,  we  have  cases  where 
we  have  found  a  suitable  home  and  been  able  to  send 
them  to  a  mill. 

36906.  Are  the  earnings  of  the  young  people  in  the 
mills  sufficient  to  keep  them  if  they  have  a  home  ? — 
They  are  not  to  begin  with,  and  that  is  where  we  have  a 
difficulty.  In  this  case  that  I  mentioned,  the  people  with 
whom  they  went  to  reside  maintained  them  without  relief 
until  they  began  to  earn  something,  and  that  was  for  a 
period  of  about  three  months,  I  think. 

36907.  Until  then  it  was  really  all  learning  ? — Yes. 

36908.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Would  you  wish  to  see  your 
Board  have  power  to  keep  the  children  in  the  schools 


while  they  went  out  in  the  day  to  a  mill  learning  a  trade  ?  Difficulty  as 
— No,  not  in  the  schools  I  think  ;  but  I  think  they  might  to  homes  for 
have  power  to  pay  the  money  for  apartments.  Poor  Law 

working 

36909.  To  board  them  out  in  fact  ? — To  board  them  boys, 
out  while  they  went  into  the  mill. 

36910.  That  is,  while  they  were  learning  the  trade  ? — 
Yes. 

36911.  (Mr.  Booth.)  When  they  have  learned  something, 
after  the  first  three  to  six  months  are  the  earnings  pretty 
good  ? — They  are  quite  sufficient. 

36912.  So  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  bridging  over 
an  interval  ? — That  is  all. 

36913.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Really  you  have  power  to  do 
that  now,  have  you  not  ? — I  think  so,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  but  it  is  in  the  shape 
of  relief  you  know,  and  we  do  not  like  to  do  it. 

36914.  It  need  not  be  paid  through  the  relieving  officer 
though  ? — Then  how  would  you  pay  it  ? 

36915.  It  might  be  paid  by  the  clerk  direct  to  the 
foster-mother  with  whom  the  child  is  residing. — There 
would  have  to  be  an  exceptional  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  then,  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  sanction  that  or  not ;  we  have  never  asked  for  that. 

36916.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  done  in  many 
places  ? — No.  As  I  say,  we  have  not  had  many  instances 
of  the  kind,  but  where  we  had  one  the  people  were  kind 
enough  to  take  the  children  and  keep  them  until  they 
earned  sufficient. 

36917.  (Mr.  Booth.)  It  cannot  be  done  by  loan  in  any 
way,  can  it  ? — No,  it  cannot  be  done  on  loan. 

36918.  Because  it  is  not  recoverable  ? — That  is  so. 

36919.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  like  to  detain  your  Question  of 
girls  longer  than  you  do  now  before  sending  them  out  to  best  age  for 
service  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  we  are  well  sending  Poor 
situated  with  the  training  home  for  servants,  which  is  Law  girls  out 
under  some  of  our  own  lady  guardians  and.  the  secretary  *o  service. 

of  the  boarding-out  committee. 

36920.  Then  you  have  a  training  home  in  Belton  ?— 
Yes. 

36921.  Do  you  pay  for  them  there  ? — Yes  ;  we  pay 
53.  a  week. 

36922.  Up  to  what  age  do  they  stay  in  the  training 
home  ? — We  pay  for  them  until  they  are  fourteen,  but 
they  keep  the  girls  longer  at  their  own  expense. 

36923.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  send  girls 
out  to  service  so  young  as  fourteen  ? — They  do  not  send 
them  out  at  fourteen. 

36294.  You  cannot  get  them  started  properly  at  that 
age,  can  you  ? — No,  but  we  cannot  pay  for  them  longer 
than  fourteen.  It  is  a  registered  home,  and  it  is  only 
registered  up  to  fourteen,  I  think. 

36925.  But  it  might  be  registered  up  to  sixteen  ? — 
Yes,  it  might.    They  do  keep  them  until  they  are  sixteen, 

ana  the  results  have  been  good.  ■ 

36926.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  the  time  extended  to  sixteen  ? — Yes, 
it  would. 


Dr.  Arnold  W.  W.  Lea,  called  ;   and  Examined. 


Dr.  A.  W. 
W.  Lea. 
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36927.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  kindly  offered  to  give  us 
some  evidence,  on  medical  relief,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Manchester  Union  ;  would  you  please  tell  us 
what  your  experience  has  been  ? — My  experience  is  mainly 
that  of  a  hospital  surgeon.  I  am  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  for  administering  the 
Midwives  Act  of  1902. 

36928.  We  have  found  that  the  words  "  hospital  " 
and  "  infirmary  "  are  used  in  a  very  mixed  way  ;  you  are 
now  referring  to  voluntary  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

36929.  So  that  you  come  in  contact  with  the  medical 
needs  of  the  population  ? — Yes. 

36930.  But  not  specially  through  the  Poor  Law,  or  in 
fact  not  through  the  Poor  Law  at  aU  ? — That  is  so. 


36931.  I  believe  you  have  prepared  for  us  a  short 
statement,  which  if  you  will  hand  in,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
(a)  Assistance  given  from  the  Bates. 

1.  At  present,  this  is  only  given  by  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officers.  It  is  of  special  importance  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  order  food,  and  that  it  should  be 
given  freely  in  cases  where  needed. 

If  outdoor  medical  attendance  is  provided  all  drugs  and 
appliances  should  be  suppUed  by  the  authorities  and  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  medical  officer. 

2.  In  Manchester,  during  the  last  year,  under  the  new 
Midwives  Act,  the  supervising  committee  of  the  corpora- 
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tion,  of  which  I  am  a  co-opted  member,  have  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  rates  for  the  provision  of  medical  atten- 
dance to  poor  women  in  labour.  The  Corporation  pays 
for  medical  assistance  in  all  cas?s  where  the  income  does 
not  exceed  a  certain  limit.  This  has  been  foimd  of  great 
value. 

(6)  and  (c).  Assistance  given  to  Charitable  Funds. 

3.  My  experience  is  mainly  limited  to  surgical  assistance 
given  in  hospitals.  The  hospital  accommodation  in 
Manchester  and  elsewhere,  is  inadequate,  and  one  reason 
of  this  is,  that  comparatively  few  people  are  able  to  afford 
the  expense  of  surgical  treatment  at  home.  The  result  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  artisan  population  occupy  the 
beds  in  hospitals,  and  do  not  contribute  adequately 
towards  their  maintenance. 

4.  The  average  cost  of  a  patient  per  bed  in  hospital 
varies  from  £50  to  £60  per  annum,  and  many  patients 
could  afford  to  pay  £1  a  week.  This,  if  adopted  more 
extensively,  would  relieve  the  financial  strain  on  the 
hospitals  very  much,  especially  as  many  of  these  patients 
are  not  proper  subjects  for  charitable  relief. 

5.  Enquiry  as  to  financial  position  of  patients 
applying  at  hospital.  A  special  enquiry  officer  should  be 
a.ppoLnted  at  each  hospital. 

Out-Patients. 

6.  The  decision  as  to  suitability  or  otherwise  of  treat- 
ment being  undertaken  must  depend  upon — 

(1)  The  financial  report. 

(2)  The  medical  aspect  of  the  applicant. 

7.  Decision  must  ultimately  rest  with  the  medical 
officer. 

Many  out-patients  are  in  urgent  need  of  food  and 
home  nu'sing.  At  present  hospitals  only  supply 
medicines.  It  would  be  desirable  for  medical  officers  of 
recognised  hospitals  to  be  able  to  order  food  through  the 
Relieving  officers  in  certain  cases. 

In-patients. 

_  '8.  These  patients  should  be  visited  by  the  hospital 
enquiry  officer  before  admission  or  immediately  after 
wards,  and  a  report  of  their  financial  position  obtained. 

9.  Suitable  contributions  may  be  legitimately  de- 
manded. 

Paying  Hospitals. 

10.  Self-supporting  paying  wards  mic-lit  be  attached 
to  each  hospital  for  people  with  incomes  of  £2  to  £3  per 
week  who  are  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  private 
nursing  and  operations.  At  present  these  individuala 
occupy  many  beds  to  the  exclusion  of  deserving  poor. 

In  Manchester  a  scheme  of  convalescent  homes  for 
workpeople  has  been  adopted  which  will  be  self-support- 
ing. I  shouli  advocate  that  this  system  be  extended  in 
the  form  of  Provident  hospitals.  A  payment  of  £1  per 
week  would  ensure  these  being  almost  self-supporting. 
Frisndly  societies  might  adopt  a  system  of  insurance  to 
pay  for  medical  and  surgical  hospital  treatment  as  in 
Germany. 

11.  This  system  is  in  extensive  use  in  America  and  on 
the  Continent. 

Rate-aid  to  Hospitals. 

12.  This  could  only  be  given  to  hospitals  willing  to 
accept  the  conditions  laid  down  by  a  "  hospital  board  " 
under  municipal  control. 

Poor  Law  Hospitals. 

13.  These  hospitals  provide  for  a  large  number  of 
chronic  cases,  which  at  present  are  crowded  out  of  the 
hospitals  maintained  by  charity. 

14.  It  is  very  desirable  that  visiting  physicians  and 
surgeons  should  be  appointed  generally,  in  large  cities  to 
provide  the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  available. 

15.  In  Manchester  physicians  and  surgeons  are  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  institutions  daily  and  to  supervise  the 
treatment  of  the  resident  staff. 

16.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  institutions  should  be 
available  for  the  instruction  of  medical  students  under 
certain  conditions. 


Hospitals  and  Public  Health. 

17.  The  following  diseases  should  be  under  municipal 
hospital  control. 


1.  Acute  infectious  diseases. 

2.  Phthisis. 

3.  Puerperal  fever. 
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18.  With  reference  to  puerperal  fever  I  am  of  opinion  Hospitals, 
that 

Special  Municipal  Hospitals  should  be  provided  in 
all  large  centres  of  population. 

19.  This  disease  is  very  fatal — 

(a)  Unless  efficiently  treated  from  the  first. 

(b)  It  cannot  be  treated  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

(c)  Expert  advice  should  be  available. 
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36932.  {Mr.  Booth. )  How  does  the  subject  suggest  itself  to 
you  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  work  with 
regard  to  medical  relief  might  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  other  authorities,  and  not  be  mixea  up  with  Poor 
Law  relief  at  all  ? — I  think  the  present  system  of  outdoor 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  by  medical  officers  is  very  un- 
satisfactory in  many  ways,  and  the  work  is  overlapped. 
Some  hospitals  have  visiting  medical  officers,  so  that  in 
some  instances  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping. 

36933.  The  voluntary  hospitals  have  their  out-patients, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  out-patients,  and  several 
of  them  have  visiting  medical  officers  also  who  visit  poor 
persons  in  their  homes,  quite  independently  of  the  Poor 
Law  Medical  Officers.  The  Poor  Law  appoints  doctors  in 
each  district  to  supply  medicine  to  persons  who  can  come 
to  his  surgery,  and  on  receipt  of  an  order  to  visit  people 
at  their  own  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hospital 
and  dispensary  doctors  can  do  nothing  but  supply  medi- 
cines, whereas  the  Poor  Law  officer  is  allowed  to  order  food, 
and  to  relieve  in  that  way.  It  is  desirable  that  out-door 
medical  relief  should  be  co-ordinated.  One  of  the  most 
essential  things  it  seems  to  me  is  that  the  doctors  should 
not  be  supposed  to  provide  drugs  and  so  on  a.t  their  own 
cost,  because  that  results  in  a  very  primitive  kind  of 
treatment  in  many  cases.  Out-door  Poor  Law  medical 
relief  should  be  given  more  on  the  lines  of  the  dispensary 
with  the  drugs  and  appliances  provided  by  the  guardians. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  voluntary  hospitals  to  arrange  any 
satisfactory  system  of  visiting  out-patients  at  their  own 
homes. 

36934.  Would  you  say  that  these  two  systems,  whether 
there  be  overlapping  or  not,  would,  between  them,  cover 
the  whole  ground  ? — They  do  not  efKciently  cover  the 
ground. 

36935.  Could  either  system  cover  it  ? — Yes.  The 
Poor  Law  system  could,  if  it  were  extended  and  made 
efficient,  that  is,  the  Poor  Law  guardians  should  supply 
drugs  and  appliances,  and,  through  an  order  on  the  re- 
lieving officer,  the  medical  officer  would  supply  milk,  food 
and  so  on  in  a  case  where  it  was  wanted.  The  hospitals 
never  attempt  that ;  the  hospitals  simply  give  drugs. 

36936.  If  you  had  one  system,  do  you  contemplate  the 
hospital  undertaking  that  form  of  relief,  so  to  speak  ? — 
No.  My  impression  is  that  that  form  of  relief  would  be 
much  better  taken  up  by  an  extension  of  the  Poor  Law. 
The  growth  of  out-patients  at  hospitals  is  enormous. 

36937.  So  you  do  not  suggest  that  the  Poor  Law  system 
should  be  absorbed  and  replaced  entirely  by  a  hospital 
system  ? — Not  by  a  hospital  system.  It  might  be  re- 
placed by  another  authority  possibly,  but  not  by  a  volun- 
tary hospital, 

36938.  Now  let  us  consider  some  of  these  other  possible  Free  and  pro- 
authorities.    First  of  all,  dispensaries ;    have  you  got  vident  dis- 
provident  dispensaries  or  other  forms  of  cheap  dispensaries  pensaiies, 

in  Manchester? — We  have  got  free  dispensaries,  that  ig 'heu- func- 
dispensaries  supported  by  charity,  and   Provident  dis- 
pensaries. 

36939.  They  also  attack  the  same  problem  ? — Yes  ; 
but  the  Provident  dispensaries  only  attack  the  problem 
where  the  people  pay ;  a  weekly  contribution  is  made  by 
the  people. 

36940.  They  have  to  pay  something  ? — Yes. 

36941.  But  I  presume  it  is  partly  charity  in  their  case  ? 
— There  is  very  little  charity  there  ;  the  Provident  dis- 
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pensary  is  almost  self-supporting.  The  members  have  to 
pay  so  many  shillings  vs^lien  they  enter,  and  it  is  practically 
a  Friendly  Society. 

36942.  In  addition  to  these  Provident  dispensaries, 
there  are  also  dispensaries  of  a  more  charitable  character, 
I  think  ? — There  are  also  two  or  three  free  dispensaries, 
and  three  of  the  hospitals,  at  any  rate,  have  visiting  medical 
officers  who  visit  people  free. 

36943.  Do  they  do  that  in  connection  with  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  in  certain  districts. 

36944.  That  is  a  separate  organisation,  is  it  ? — It  is 
altogether  separate. 

36945.  Although  coimected  with  the  hospital  ?— Yes. 

36946.  Again,  these  charitable  or  provident  institutions 
do  not  cover  the  whole  ground  either  ? — They  do  not  cover 
it  effectually.  They  give  people  a  bottle  of  medicine, 
but  they  do  not  do  much  else.  They  take  no  supervision 
of  their  home  surroundings,  and  no  supervision  of  the 
general  hygiene,  and  they  never  provide  anything  in  the 
way  of  food  and  nourishment.  It  is  very  often  much  more 
food  that  is  wanted,  for  instance,  with  the  children.  The 
cost  of  feeding  an  infant  alone  is  three  shillings  a  week, 
and  the  people  cannot  ahva.ys  afford  it.  They  only  get 
an  attempt  at  food  in  the  shape  of  cod-liver  oil  or  some 
thing  of  that  kind  from  the  hospital.  No  hospital  under- 
takes to  provide  any  food  or  nourishment. 

36947.  There  is  a  fourth  possibly  which  I  suppose  is 
working  also  in  Manchester,  and  that  is,  the  organisation 
of  a  municipal  service  through  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  for  another  class  of  cases. 

36948.  And  an  entirely  different  class  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

36949.  Do  they  do  any  health  visiting  ? — Yes.  This  is 
also  carried  out  by  the  Ladies'  Public  Health  Society. 

36950.  In  some  places  that  includes  the  giving  of  milk 
to  children  does  it  not  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
they  give  food  in  Manchester,  but  I  do  not  think  the  health 
authority  do.  They  give  one  or  two  simple  ointments 
sometimes  and  a  diarrhoea  mixture  in  summer. 

36951.  That  is,  with  a  view  of  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease ? — Yes,  they  are  deahng  more  with  the  prevention 
of  disease. 

36952.  And  above  everything,  they  are  preventing 
it  spreading  ? — Yes.  Any  case  of  infectious  disease  is 
at  once  visited  by  the  corporation  authorities. 

36953.  So,  to  some  extent,  they  have  a  distinct 
sphere  from  either  the  voluntary  hospitals,  the  poor 
law  infirmaries,  or  the  provident  dispensaries  ? — Yes. 
They  limit  themselves  practically  to  infectious  disease. 

The  question  36954.  Is  it  your  ideal  that  these  various  systems 
of  extending  should  be  maintained,  but  should,  in  some  way,  be 
medical  out-  co-ordinated  so  as  to  cove:  the  work;  or  do  you  wish 
to  see  one  or  other  of  them  swallow  the  rest  ? — The  Poor 
Law  visiting  seems  to  me,  theoretically,  to  meet  the  case, 
only  you  must  have  the  taint  of  pauperism  absolutely 
removed,  and  it  would  have  to  be  made  much  more 
thorough  than  it  is  now. 

36955.  Would  you  stop  altogether  the  out-door  work 
of  the  hospitals  ? — No,  there  would  still  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  out-door  hospital  relief  in  the  case  of  the  out- 
patients of  hospitals. 

36956.  But  that  could  be  co-ordinated  with  it,  could 
it  not  ? — Yes,  it  could. 

36957.  Should  it  be  co-ordinated  with  the  provident 
dispensary  work  ? — No.  The  provident  dispensary  would 
go  on  as  it  is,  because  that  is  practically  self-supporting. 
Its  patients  are  its  members,  and  they  pay  for  their 
medical  treatment.  The  poorest  of  the  artisan  population 
do  not  go  to  the  provident  dispensaries  at  all. 

36958.  There  should  be  some  test  or  definition  of 
destitution  at  the  bottom  of  what  Poor  Law  should  do, 
should  there  not  ? — Yes. 

36959.  You  say  it  must  be  separated  altogether  from 
the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

36960.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  there  is  to  be 
Brovide'nttiis-  ^^^^  evidently,  because  you  say  that  the  provident 
pensaries  and  dispensary  for  which  the  people  themselves  pay  is  to  be 
voluntary  distinct  ? — The  members  of  a  provident  dispensary  are 
hospitals  re-  really  members  of  a  friendly  society,  and  it  is  only  members 
spectively.      who  can  go  to  these  provident  dispensaries  and  be  treated. 
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The  other  people  have  to  go  to  the  hospitals  and  get  free 
advice  there,  or  they  can  also  go  to  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmary. 

26961.  Does  that  not  necefsa''ily  differentiate  the 
Poor  Law  patients  from  the  people  who  go  to  where 
they  have  paid  ? — The  only  people  who  pay  at  all  are 
the  members  of  the  pro^adent  dispensaries.  Those 
dispensaries  are  self-supporting,  and,  as  I  say,  are  practi- 
cally friendly  societies.  The  poorest  people  never  go 
to  these  provident  dispensaries ;  they  all  come  to  the 
hospitals. 

36962.  You  must  have  a  practical  definition  of  poverty 
connected  with  it,  though  you  do  not  treat  it  exactly  as 
pauperism  ? — That  is  so.  The  really  poor  are  treated 
as  out-patients  of  hospitals,  and  practically  all  hospitals 
now  make  inquiry.  We  have  a  financial  statement 
of  the  patients'  means,  and  if  we  find  they  are  above  a 
certain  scpJe,  our  practice  is  to  mark  a  card  P.D.  or 
some  initials  of  that  kind.  That  show's  that  they  are 
able  to  pay,  that  they  are  above  our  scale,  and  that 
they  ought  to  join  a  provident  dispensary. 

36963.  Do  you  get  people  in  rather  a,  rough  and  ready  Co-operation 
haphazard  fashion,  or  have  you  visitors  who  study  the  between  vol- 
question  ? — The  Ust  of  patients  applying  at  the  hospital  untary  hos- 
is  sent  to  the  provident  dispensary  officials  who  %nsit  and  pitals  and 
report  within  a  few  days  to  the  hospital.  provident 

dispensaries. 

36964.  Do  you  work  with  the  provident  dispensaries  ? — 
Yes,  practically  all  the  hospitals  do  that. 

36965.  I  suppose  immediate  relief  is  given  when  it  is 
required  ? — Immediate  relief  is  always  given  when 
necessary,  and  the  question  whether  the  patient  should 
be  retained  or  not  is  left  to  the  final  discretion  of  the 
medical  officer,  because  it  may  be  a  case  requiring  special 
treatment. 

36966.  If  it  is  not  a  suitable  case  for  the  voluntary 
hospital,  do  you  relegate  it  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No.  We 
simply  teU  them  that  they  must  go  elsewhere.  We 
practically  send  none  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all ;  we  work 
absolutely  apart  from  them. 


I 


36967.  Still,  I  gather  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  so  amplified  and  arranged 
that  it  fills  up  aU  the  interstices,  and  does  everytliing 
that  is  not  done  by  the  voluntary  hospita's  or  the  provident 
dispensaries  ? — -Yes.  Then,  especially,  the  doctors  of 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  given  a  fixed  salarj',  and  should 
not  be  supposed  to  provide  drugs  and  appliances  for 
their  patients,  because  by  the  present  method  the  medical 
treatment  has  to  be  carried  out  very  economically,  for 
the  doctor  might  very  well  spend  all  his  salary  in  providing 
efficient  medical  treatment. 

36968.  Your  own  experience  is  with  the  voluntary 
hospitals,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

36969.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Your  plan,  if  I  understand 
it  rightly,  would  be  that  the  Poor  Lav/  should  deal  with 
cases  of  destitution  as  at  present,  but  in  an  improved 
fashion  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

36970.  Are  you  thinking  of  outdoor  relief  and  indoor 
relief  both,  or  are  you  only  referring  to  outdoor  relief  ? 
— I  am  only  referring  at  present  to  outdoor  relief.  In- 
door relief  is  a  question  for  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

36971.  How  would  you  deal  with  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
according  to  your  plan  ?— The  Poor  Law  infirmaries  have 
grown  up  into  very  large  hospitals,  and  they  now  take  a 
large  number  of  chronic  and  acute  cases.  Their  most 
significant  feature^  it  seems  to  me  is  that  they  ha\-e  become 
largely  surgical.  The  suggestion  I  should  make  is  that 
these  Poor  Law  infirmaries  should  have  special  surgeons 
and  physicians  appointed  to  them,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  left  altogether  in  the  hinds  cf  the  resident  superin- 
tendents. 

36972.  You  suggest  that  they  should  have,  as  other 
hospitals  have,  physicians  and  surgeons  visiting  ? — They 
should  have  a  visiting  medical  staff. 

36973.  Now,  going  to  the  out-door  cases,  I  gather  that 
your  view  is  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
dispensing  of  the  drugs  is  that  the  district  medical  officer 
provides  his  own  drugs  ? — Yes. 

36974.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  large  district  it  would 
be   practicable   to   have   any   other   arrangement  ?  I 
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suppose  the  arrangement  you  contemplate  would  be  a 
dispensary  ? — It  would  have  to  be  a  dispensary 

36975.  And  the  patient  would  then,  would  he  not,  have 
to  send  to  the  dispensary  for  the  medicine  which  was 
prescribed  by  the  doctor  ? — Yes. 

36976.  Would  that  not  be  rather  difficult  in  the  case  of 
a  country  union  ? — I  was  only  speaking  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  large  city. 

36977.  If  you  apply  the  principle  to  a  rural  district, 
would  there  not  be  a  difficulty,  which  does  not  exist, 
I  admit,  in  the  case  of  a  large  city  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
would. 

36978.  Then  with  regard  to  another  point,  namely 
the  outdoor  medical  relief ;  you  say,  I  understand, 
that  you  think  there  should  be  no  stigma  of  pauperism 
attaching  to  that  ? — I  do  not  think  there  should. 

36979.  Do  you  mean  to  carry  that  at  all  further  than 
saying  that  a  man  should  not  be  disqualified  for  voting 
for  Members  of  Parliament  because  he  has  been  in  receipt 
of  medical  relief  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  just  the  same  as 
accepting  charity ;  he  accepts  charity  without  any 
qualm. 

36980.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  he  is  not  dis- 
qualified now  ? — I  know  he  is  not. 

36981.  Have  you  something  further  in  your  mind  aa 
regards  the  stigma  ?  Have  you  got  it  in  your  mind  that 
the  application  to  a  Poor  Law  authority  is  in  itself  a 
stigma  which  you  would  wish  to  avoid  ? — I  think  it  is 
a  stigma  to  have  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer  and  get  an 
order,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  any  practical  way  of  avoiding 
that. 

36982.  Would  you  think  it  was  desirable  from  that  point 
of  view  to  substitute  some  other  authority  for  the  guardians 
in  the  matter  of  the  administration  of  medical  relief  ? — 
I  think  the  question  whether  it  should  be  put  under  the 
PubUc  Health  Authority  should  be  very  seriously  con- 
sidered, though  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  absolute 
statement  about  it. 

36983.  Either  way  it  might  be  easier,  might  it  not, 
in  the  case  of  a  large  town  than  in  the  case  of  a  rural 
district  ? — It  would  be  mucfti  easier. 

36984.  {Mr.  Loch.)  As  to  your  suggestions  as  to  hospi- 
tals, have  you  not  in  your  mind  the  proposals  of  the 
medical  service  which  have  been  bruited  about  a  good  deal, 
namely,  that  every  patient  should  pay  according  to  his 
ability,  and  that  in  the  hospital  there  would  be  accommo- 
dation provided  according  to  certain  scales,  so  that  instead 
of  having  a  large  voluntary  hospital,  the  hospital  might 
be  to  a  very  large  extent  a  pay  hospital,  or  at  any  rate 
there  might  be  pay  accommodation  available  ?  Is  that 
what  is  in  your  mind  ?— It  is  so  certainly,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  hospital  surgeon. 

Proposed  svs-  36985.  Then  that  would  be  practically  a  new  system 
tem  of  voliin-  of  medical  relief,  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  a  pay  system  ? 
tary  paying  — Yes.  At  present  the  hospitals  are  largely  charities, 
hospitals.       and  they  have  no  extensive  pay  system. 

36986.  That  would  bring  to  the  hospitals,  as  paying 
patients  up  to  their  ability,  the  middle-class,  who  now 
find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  large  sum  necessarily  or  naturally 
demanded  for  expensive  operations  ? — Yes.  But  it  is 
not  quite  the  middle  class  who  would  be  affected  ;  it  is 
the  whole  artisan  class,  who  are  rather  below  the  middle 
class.  The  whole  class  of  people  with  incomes  up  to  £3 
a  week  practically  become  charitable  patients  directly 
they  are  ill. 

36987.  '  The  preliminary  that  there  should  be  a  maximum 
paying  system  instead  of  a  minimum  paying  system  is 
almost  essential  to  your  suggestions  ? — Yes. 

36988.  Your  provident  dispensary  goes  hjrpothetically 
into  that  organisation  because  it  is  a  provident  dis- 
pensary ? — Yes,  but  that  only  treats  the  patients  at  home. 

36989.  Then  you  have  the  voluntary  hospital,  as  we  call 
it,  managed  partly  on  this  basis,  too  ;  therefore,  would 
you  not  require  to  give  honoraria  to  your  medical  man  at 
the  hospital  ? — I  do  not  think  as  long  as  the  patients 
only  paid  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  varies  from 
£1  to  30s.  a  week  in  every  hospital,  that  the  medical  staff 
would  require  any  payment. 
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36990.  Would  they  have  to  pay  something  like  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  operation  performed  ? — There  would 
have  to  be  special  wards  attached  to  the  hospitals,  like 
there  are  in  many  French  and  American  hospitals. 

36991.  I  believe  you  have  visited  Prance  ? — Yes. 

36992.  And  Germany,  too,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

36993.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  the  German  sys- 
contrary,  any  criticism  of  the  method  adopted  there,       °^  muni- 
which  I  understand  is  this  pay  system,  introduced  as  far  as  Paying 
possible  ?    Is  it  harmful  in  any  way  ?    Is  it  criticised  for  *  ^* 
any  reason  ? — No,  not  at  all — from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  public,  at  any  rate.  The  hospitals  in  any  German 
city  are  controlled  by  the  municipality.  They  have  no 
hospitals  corresponding  to  our  charity  hospitals,  and  the 
people  there  pay  according  to  their  means.  Practically, 
all  of  them  pay  if  they  can.  The  people  who  really  pay 
definite  fees  to  the  visiting  doctors  have  a  part  of  the 
hospital  set  apart  for  them,  and  they  pay  some  fees 
commensurate  with  the  advantage  they  get. 

36994.  Does  the  municipality  act  as  a  sort  of  central 
board  for  hospitals  in  a  German  town  ?  I  mean,  is  their 
relation  so  strong  that  the  various  hospitals  are  practically 

brought  into  co-ordination  ? — They  are   brought  into  The  co-orJin- 
co-ordination,  but  of  course  there  are  only  one  or  two  large  ation  of 
hospitals  of  that  kind  in  each  town — I  mean  public  voluntary 
hospitals  under  a  special  committee  of  the  municipality.      ^i^d  other 

36995.  Would  you  propose  that  in  a  large  urban  centre  its  difficulties 
like  Manchester  there  should  be  a  municipal  or  other 

board  which  would  bring  these  hospitals  into  co-ordina- 
tion ?  What  sort  of  idea  would  you  have  ? — Of  course 
nothing  of  that  sort  could  be  introduced  suddenly,  because 
all  the  hospitals  have  their  own  committees  and  men  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  them,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  practicable  to  replace  them  all  by  a  board. 

36996.  There  was  no  question  of  replacing  the  staff, 
but  I  was  just  thinking  rather  that  one  could  do  one  duty 
and  another  another  ;  for  instance,  I  think  you  have  at 
Manchester  a  new  public  health  hospital  for  puerperal 
disease  ;  now  is  that  used  generally  by  the  other  hospitals  ? 
— As  a  matter  of  fact,  puerperal  fever  is  admitted  into 
the  general  fever  hospital,  ana  they  take  patients  from 
the  other  hospitals  and  from  the  whole  to\vn.  That 
is  an  extension  of  the  public  health  hospital. 

36997.  And  that  is  a  piece  of  co-ordination  ? — -Yes. 

36998.  Do  the  hospitals  co-ordinate,  that  is  to  say,  do 
they  send  up  their  cases  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
cases  of  that  disease  occur  in  hospitals,  but  they  do  send 
them  when  they  occur.  Most  of  those  cases  are  sent  from 
the  patients'  houses. 

36999.  To  go  one  step  further,  friendly  societies  all  pay 
for  sickness,  and  therefore  as  they  stand  they  ought  to 
come  into  your  idea  of  a  medical  service,  just  as  the  provi- 
dent dispensaries  do  ? — The  friendly  societies  now  pay 
nothing  for  their  members  who  are  in  hospital. 

37000.  They  pay  nothing  to  the  hospitals  ;  they  only  Proposal  that 
pay  for  themselves  through  their  payments  to  their  Friendly 
doctor  ? — That  is  so,  and  directly  a  member  has  to  be  Societies 
admitted  into  a  hospital  for  an  operation,  then  it  is  all  should  pro- 
charity  and  they  do  not  pay  anything.  hcrpitTl 

37001.  So  that  is  a  point  also   for   adjustment  ? — •  treatment 
Yes.    If  the  friendly  societies  adopted  an  insurance  system 

of  some  kind,  so  that  their  members  should  pay  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  in  the  hospitals,  that  would  relieve 
the  financial  position  of  hospitals  very  much. 

37002.  As  to  the  piiblic  health  system,  I  put  this  diffi-  Difficulty  of 
culty  to  you  :    As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  dei!  of  the  dissociating 
ordinary  applications  to  the  Poor  Law  comes  through  Poor  Law 
sickness  ?— Yes,  that  is  so.  infirmaries 

from  the 

37003.  If  you  had  your  system  of  institutional  medical  Poor  Law, 
relief  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  you  would  find  it  was 
nevertheless  a  part  of  the  daily  current  work  of  the  Poor 

Law  authority,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

37004.  So  that  they  would  have  constantly  to  refer  to 
another  authority  for  admission  into  an  institution,  which 
it  would  be  an  almost  daily  occurrence  to  want  ? — Yes. 

37005.  Would  that  not  lead  rather  to  greater  delay  or 
difficulty,  than  if  they  had  for  their  own  purposes,  on 
lines  of  co-ordination,  an  institution  of  their  own,  such  as 
the  present  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  quite  grasped  your  question. 
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37006.  It  has  been  proposed  to  put  all  the  hospitals 
under  a  public  health  authority ;  but  you  do  not,  I  think, 
pronounce  any  opinion  on  that  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

37007.  I  am  now  only  taking  that  point  up  and  dis- 
cussing it  ? — I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  put  the  Poor 
Law  hospitals  under  the  public  health  authority,  and  to 
co-ordinate  those.  But  the  other  hospitals  wou'd  have 
to  exist  as  they  f  re  now,  unless  they  were  in  some  way 
brought  into  co-ordination  with  the  Poor  Law  hospitals. 
At  present  they  are  not  in  any  co-ordination. 

37008.  If,  as  I  think  has  happened  in  Liverpool,  a 
voluntarj'  hospital  receives  a  grant  from  the  municipality, 
then  you  have  the  beginnings  of  a  possible  co-ordination 
with  a  municipal  hospital  ? — Yes.  I  believe  that  co- 
ordination in  that  way  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

37009.  With  regard  to  the  out-patient  cases  in  which 
you  say  food  and  other  things  are  wanted,  you  have  no 
almoner  system  in  Manchester,  have  you  ? — Absolutely 
none,  except  through  the  Poor  Law. 

37010.  So  that  in  normal  out-patient  hospital  eases 
tfiere  is  no  one  to  see  that  either  the  person  who  ought  not 
to  come  is  sent  away,  or  that  the  case  is  rightly  treated  ? — 
That  is  so.    There  is  no  one. 

37011.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  something  of  that 
kind  is  essential  for  proper  treatrnent  ? — Yes,  I  consider 
that  it  is. 

37012.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  do  you  think  that 
members  of  your  profession  are  inclined  to  stand  by  such  a 
proposal  for  a  medical  service  as  we  have  been  discussing 
just  now,  that  is  to  saj',  a  system  of  payment  according  to 
ability  to  pay,  running  right  through  the  whole  of  t}ie 
medical  institutions  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would  be.  It 
would  require  care,  and  of  course  each  case  would  have  to 
be  inquired  into  and  decided  by  the  hospital  authority  ; 
but  the  medical  men  would  certainly  not  be  averse  to  it. 

37013.  That  is  at  the  very  basis  of  what  you  propose,  is 
it  not  ?  Therefore  if  the  medical  men  were  not  willing  to 
adopt  it,  or  it  fell  through,  we  should  have,  if  not  chaos,  at 
any  rate  something  not  very  much  better  than  we  have 
now  ? — Do  you  suggest  payroert  throughout  the  hospitals  ? 

37014.  I  mean  pay  Avards  at  the  hospitals,  and  a  system 
of  payment  according  to  the  ability  to  pay  ? — That  is  so 
now  at  some  hospitals.  At  some  hospitals  now  they 
charge  people  according  to  their  income.  My  point  is  that 
the  whole  artisan  class  is  treated  in  hospitals  now,  and  that 
the  hospitals  are  put  to  a  very  great  financial  strain  to  pay 
for  that,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  this  class  ought  to 
pay  adequately  for  their  maintenance,  which  in  the  case  in 
question  is  something  like  £1  or  30s.  a  week.  But  that 
whole  class  is  at  present  contributing  nothing. 

37015.  Practically  that  is  the  basis  of  a  reform,  and  if 
that  is  not  done,  nothing  is  done,  as  it  were  ? — If  that  is 
not  done,  charitab  e  hospita  s  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  amount  of  work. 

37016.  And  the  burden  of  responsibility  will  not  fall 
upon  those  who  ought  to  bear  it,  namely,  the  artisans  ? — 
That  is  so. 

37017.  I  only  wish  to  press  it  that  that  is  the  cardinal 
point  in  your  suggestions  ? — That  is  so. 

37018.  So  that  one  might  fairly  understand  that  if  that 
does  not  come  about,  either  an  entirely  different  method 
must  be  adopted  or  one  must  give  up  the  problem  ? — I 
think  so.  Either  you  must  have  hospitals  frankly  free 
to  everybody,  or  sorne  such  payment  m,ust  be  derived 
from,  the  artisan  class. 

37019.  And  the  sense  of  the  profession  now  is  that  it 
should  not  be  a  free  system,  but  a  pay  system,  and  it  is 
that  which  they  are  aiming  at  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
artisan  classes  ? — That  would  be  my  impression,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  answer  for  the  profession. 

37020.  {Mr.  Booth.)  But  there  is  a  class  below  for  which 
it  would  be  free  ? — And  for  which  all  hospitals  would  be 
absolutely  free. 

37021.  {Mr.  Loch.)  And  that  would  be  as  the  result  of 
inquiry  ? — Yes. 

37022.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Who  is  to  decide  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  paid  ? — I  think  that  people  getting  over  a 
certain  income  should  pay  for  the  cost  of  their 
mainten?.nce. 


37023.  That  is,  a  man  earning  50s.  a  week  would  pay  so  Difficulty  in 
much — for  the  man,  so  much  ;  for  his  wife,  so  much  ;  and  deciding  rata/ 
for  his  child,  so  much — and  a  man  earning  45s.  a  week  payment 
would  pay  so  much,  so  much,  and  so  much  ? — There  are  P^Ji^g 
several  ways  of  working  it,  but  I  think  free  wards  and  pay  P 

wards  the  best  way. 

37024.  But  who  is  to  decide  the  amount  of  contribution 
which  an  artisan  earning  50s.  a  week  should  pay  as  against 
an  artisan  earning  only  40s.  ? — They  would  not  both  pay 
the  same  amount,  would  they  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
decided  by  the  hospital  official. 

37025.  By  the  ahnoner  of  the  hospital,  to  use  Mr. 
Loch's  words  ? — Yes. 

37026.  And  from  his  judgment  there  would  be  no 
appeal  ? — It  is  done  now.  They  are  asked  for  a  contribu- 
tion at  many  charitable  hospitals. 

37027.  Practically  on  Mr.  Loch's  system  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  legal  obligation  ? — Yes. 

37028.  {Mr.  Loch.)  It  would  be  an  engagement 
entered  into  as  a  matter  of  business  when  he  came  into  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

37029.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  The  patients  would  undertake 
to  pay  so  much  ?  — Yes. 

37030.  But  if  they  refuse  to  pay,  or  say  "  We  are  unable 
to  pay  ?  "  ? — If  they  were  unable  to  pay  they  would  have 
to  go  to  the  free  wards. 

37031.  Or  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  Poor  Law- 
infirmary  ? — Yes.    The  Poor  Law  infirmaries  now  provide  hospital  ac-  ' 
beds  and  accommodation  just  as  good  as  the  general  commoda- 
hospitals  do.  ^ion  equal  to 

voluntary 

37032.  Therefore  Mr.  Loch's  suggestion  does  not  quite  hospital  ao- 
meet  the  case.    Assume  I  earned  50s.  a  week,  and  I  said,  commodatioa 
"  No,  I  cannot  afford  this  and  I  wiU  go  to  the  infirmary  ?  " 

— But  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  does  not  provide  aU  that 
the  hospital  does,  because  it  does  not  provide  the  special 
skiU.  * 

37033.  But  the  public  will  require  you  at  no  distant 
date  to  provide  this  special  skill  ? — -That  is  what  I  am 
strongly  advocating. 

37034.  Otherwise  when  there  are  special  cases,  they  Need  of 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  hospital  ? — It  used  visiting  staff 
to  be  that  the  Poor  Law  patients  were  transferred  for  for  Poor  Law 
operations  to  ths  general  hospitals,  and  I  think  one  oi  infirmaries, 
the  reforms  that  are  needed  i=  that  the  Poor  Law  infirm- 
aries, as  they  are  being  well  ficted  up  in  every  way,  should 

have  a  special  visiting  staff  provided  the  same  as  the 
hospitals  have. 


37035.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  understood  you  just  now  to  take 
the  fine  that  if  the  Poor  Law  hospital  was  developed,  a 
similar  service  would  have  to  be  apphed  to  it  ? — No.  1 
was  speaking  strictly  of  charitable  hospitak  then,  and 
referring  to  the  financial  strain.  The  Poor  Law  hospital.'*, 
I  imagine,  would  be  kept  entirely  on  the  rates. 

37036.  Even  so,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rates, 
you  could  charge  persons  with  the  expenses  if  they  are 
able  to  pay  ? — Yes.    The  guardians  do  that  now. 

37037.  Might  I  suggest  that  there  might  be  ways  of 
charging  as  much  as  they  charge  abroad,  if  the  Poor  Law 
institution  becomes  practically  a  municipal  institution  ? 
—Yes. 

37038.  As  I  take  it,  you  are  making  an  institution  from 
a  Poor  Law  institution  of  an  old  tjrpe  into  what  is  something 
very  like  a  municipal  institution  of  a  new  type  ? — Yes. 

37039.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  same  condition,  if 
that  be  the  cardinal  condition,  might  be  brought  into 
play  in  one  form  or  another  ? — If  you  mean  payment, 
certainly. 

37040.  {Mr.  Booth.)  But  still  there  would  be  a  class 
that  would  not  pay  ? — Yes. 

37041.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Whatever  happened,  it  would  be 
either  paid  for  at  the  jwasi-voltrntary  institution,  or  it 
would  be  paid  for  at  the  Poor  Law  institutions  ? — Yes. 

37042.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  difference  being  that  the 
Poor  Law  institution  would  collect  what  it  could,  and 
the  other  institution  would  ask  for  what  it  could  get  ? — 
Yes. 
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Question  of  37043.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  ad- 
placing  vocate  a  system  of  muiaicipal  hospitals  whii^-h  would  make 
Sanitary  it  unnecessary  for  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  have  hos- 
andPoor  pitals  ;  is  that  so  ?— I  certainly  have  not  advocated  that. 
Law  hospitals  Xo  my  mind  the  Poor  Law  and  the  municipality  are 
^^^l^  -f"^^  different  branches  of  the  same  public  control.  I  thi'ik  the 
au  on  y.  question  has  to  be  discussed  whether  it  should  be  all 
under  one  authority. 

37044.  As  to  which  authority,  you  have  not  thought 
that  out  ? — No,  I  have  not.  The  authority  which  I 
think  would  be  the  best  would  be  the  public  health 
authority. 

37045.  If  all  hospital  treatment  is  placed  under  one 
authority,  would  you  prefer  that  it  should  be  the  public 
health  authority  ? — Yes,  or  that  there  should  be  State 
hospital  treatment ;  but  of  course  the  charitable  hospitals 
are  apart  at  present. 

37046.  Accompanying  that,  would  you  suggest  that 
that  there  should  be  a  repayment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  take  advantage  of  it,  according  to  means  ? — Yes. 

37047.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  what  people  are  able 
to  pay,  would  you  set  up  a  system  of  inquiry  ?  That 
would  be  necessary,  would  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

37048.  The  system  of  inquiry  would  be  similar  to  the 
system  of  inquiry  which  obtains  at  present  under  the 
Poor  Law,  would  it  not  ?— Certainly. 

37049.  Therefore  there  would  be  almost  the  same 
machinery  which  exists  at  present  under  the  Poor  Law, 
set  up  under  another  authority.  What  advantage  would 
accrue  from  that  ? — The  whole  of  the  management  of  a 
big  hospital,  and  the  whole  of  the  management  of  health 
and  of  such  acute  diseases  as  phthisis  and  puerperal 
fever,  would  be  under  one  hospital  authority,  who  would 
have  special  knowledge  and  powers. 

37050.  You  advocate  this  purely  on  medical  grounds, 
do  you  not  ? — On  the  ground  of  the  efficient  treatment  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
community. 

3705L  Those  are  medical  grounds  ? — Yes. 

The  need  of  37052.  The  moral  effect  upon  the  people  you  have  not 
removins;  de-  taken  into  account  at  all  in  proposing  this  change,  have 
terrence  from  you  ? — -Yes,  I  have.  It  would  take  away,  as  far  as  sick 
medical  relief  ness  is  concerned,  all  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  It  would 
be  a  municipal  system  of  complete  medical  reUef. 

37053.  That  means  that  it  would  rather  encourage  people 
to  have  access  to  these  institutions,  instead  of  deterring 
them  from  doing  so,  as  at  present  ? — It  would. 

37054.  Have  you  considered  what  effect  that  would 
have  upon  what  I  should  call  the  moral  strength  of  the 
community,  that  is,  the  feeling  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  community,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  all  assist- 
ance at  the  public  expense  ? — In  a  case  of  sickness, 
medical  relief  is  the  main  thing  that  is  wanted,  and  I 
think  no  deterrent  should  be  used  in  cases  of  sickness. 

37055.  You  think  then  that  practically  all  persons 
that  are  sick  and  need  treating  should  be  considered  as  a 
State  charge  ? — All  persons  who  are  unable  to  afford 
payment  for  private  treatment  at  home. 

37056.  And  the  only  qualification  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  get  assistance  would  be  that  the  patient  should 
be  poor  ? — -Yes. 

37057.  And  there  should  be  no  stigma  attaching  to 
it  ? — Quite  so. 

37058.  Does  that  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  give  an 
advantifge  to  the  people  who  are  poor  and  who  have 
avoided  making  any  provision  for  themselves,  either 
through  provident  medical  dispensaries  or  through 
friendly  societies,  or  in  any  other  way  V  Does  it  not, 
to  a  certain  extent,  give  a  premium  to  that  class  if  no 
such  thing  as  stigma  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  even 
though  you  intend  making  those  pay  who  can  pay  1  — 
At  present,  neither  the  friendly  society  nor  any  other 
organisation  arranges  for  the  hospital  treatment  of 
patients  inside.  The  friendly  societies  make  no  arrange- 
ments of  that  kind. 

37059.  Then  you  confine  your  suggestion  entirely  to 
treatment  inside  ? — Yes,  eis  far  as  the  hospitals  are 
concerned. 


37030.  Would  you   abolish   out-patients  and   home-    x^c.  A.  W. 
patients  altogether  ? — No.    I  said  earlier  that  effi  ien  t      ]V.  Lea. 

dispensary  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law  would  extend   

to  out-patients.  15  Jan.  1107. 

3706L  Would  you  leave  out-medical  relief  to  the  Poor 
Lt,w  ? — The  whole  thing  would  have  to  be  under  one 
authority,  both  the  out-visiting  relief,  and  the  hospitals. 

37062.  We  have  got  to  this  point,  I  think — that  you  rj,|^g  question 
suggest  that  the  hospital  should  be  under  the  health  oi  transfer- 
authority,  and  you  now  suggest  that  out-patients,  if  there  iug  medical 
are  to  be  any,  should  be  under  the  health  authority  too  ;  relief  to  nou- 
that  would  take  all  sick  cases  from  the  Poor  Law,  would  Poor  Law 

it  not  ?— It  would.    There  would  have  to  be  an  autho-  autliority. 
rity,  but  that  authority  need  not  be  absolutely  the  public 
h3alth  authority  as  at  present  existing. 

37063.  {Mr.  Loch.)  "When  you  speak  of  the  health 
authority,  do  you  regard  the  municipality  as  being  the 
health  authority  ? — Yes. 

37064.  You  do  not  mean  a  department  of  the  munici- 
pality which  deab  with  health  solely  ? — There  would 
have  to  be  a  special  department  of  the  municipality  for 
that. 

37065.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  That  brings  us  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  all  medical  relief  will  be  under  an  authority  other 
than  the  Poor  Law,  does  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

37066.  If  you  are  to  have  a  system  of  inquiry  to  ascer-  The  maclii- 
tain  what  people  are  able  to  pay  for  this  medical  assist-  nery  for  en- 
ance,  that  means  that  a  system  analogous  to  the  present  q^'^y  under  a 
inquiry  system  under  the  Poor  Law  would  have  to  be  set' ^y**.®"^  °  . 
up  under  the  health  authority,  does  it  not  ? — Yes.  tTla'"^ 

37067.  And  there  still  would  lemain  the  Poor  Law 
system  of  inquiry  for  cases  which  were  not  sif^k  ? — Yes. 

37068.  That  would  mean  a  duplicate  system  of  inquiry 
would  it  not  ?— I  should  say  that  the  whole  system  could 
be  worked  as  one. 

37069.  I  put  the  suggestion  this  way :  Would  it  make  Proposed  new 
any  difference,  in  your  opinion,  in  attaining  the  same  authority 
object,  by  having  all  hosiptals  retained  under  Poor  Law  ^o^"  dealing 

V  ith  medical 


relief. 


management,  but  not  necessarily  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  workhouse  ? — No.  There  is  no  authority  absolutely 
existing  at  present  which,  I  think,  could  manage  the 
hospitals  on  the  lines  suggested.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
municipal  hospital  authority  which  would  not  be  either 
precisely  what  the  public  health  authority  is  now  or 
precisely  what  the  board  of  guardians  is  now. 

37070.  Let  me  suggest  a  new  authority.  If  a  new 
authority  is  set  up,  which  might  not  be  called  a  Poor  Law 
authority  at  all,  which  would  deal  with  all  institutional 
relief,  and  would  have  separate  mstitutions  for  sick 
cases  of  various  kinds,  could  it  not  be  quite  as  well  managed 
by  such  an  authority  as  by  the  municipality  or  the  Poor 
Law  as  it  exists  at  present  ?  I  am  suggesting  an  authority 
which  is  dealing  with  institutional  relief  of  all  kinds  ? — It 
would  have  to  be  an  authority  connected  with  the  public 
health. 

37071.  You  would  adhere  to  that  then? — I  adhere  to  a  TheParibiin 
public  health  authorit}',  but  not  absolutely  to  the  public  municipal 
health  authority  as  it  exists  at  present.     Perhaps  there  council  of 
might  be  co-opted  members,  and  so  it  might  be  made  Pw'^l'o 
a  little  more  complete,  like  the  Municipal  Council  of  ^^^i^'^ 
Public  Health  in  Paris. 

37072.  Is  not  the  gi-eatest  objection  at  the  present 
time  to  free   medical   treatment  under  the  Poor  Law  EmU'ipy 
the   amount  of    inquiry  that   one   has    to  undergo  ?  patients 
Would  not  the  same  amount  of  inquiry  have  to  be  under-  esgej^j^j.^i  (-q 
gone  under  the  public  health  authority,  and  would  that  gygteni  of 
not  become  a  stigma  and  be  a  deterrent  in  itself  ? —  paying 
The  only  alternative  system  to  inquiry,  of  course,  is  to  hospitals, 
provide  absolutely  free  medical  relief. 

37073.  Is  that  not  really  what  you  are  driven  to  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  are  driven  to  one  of  those  two  alternatives. 

37074.  You  suggest  that  it  might  be  analogous  to  the  Defects  of 
system  that  obtains  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  ;  American 
have  you  any  experience  of  the  American  system? — I  did  ^^y^^K  '^o^- 
not  mention  America  in  this  connection.  ^'^  system. 

37075.  You  referred  to  America,  I  think,  in  paragraph 
12  ? — I  was  speaking  with  regard  to  the  hospitals  then. 

37076.  The  point  I  am  referring  to  now  has  regard  to  the 
public  dispensaries.    Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
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American  system  ? — I  have  experience  in  conversation 
and  in  visiting  them  ;  that  is  all. 

37077.  Is  it  within  your  1  nowledge  that  people  have 
taken  undue  advantage  of  them,  and  have  not  paid  to  the 
extent  that  they  might  have  done,  and  that,  consequently, 
a  special  Act  has  had  to  be  passed  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  every  patient's  card  hag  a  warninc;  printed  on 
it  that  there  is  a  heavy  penalty  and  a  liability  to  im- 
prisonment for  taking  undue  advantage  of  medical 
reUef  ? — I  was  not  aware  as  to  that,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  taken  advantage  of. 

37078.  Therefore,  although  they  have  got  a  national 
system,  which  is  a  paying  system,  a  safeguard  has  had  to 
be  invented  to  prevent  people  taking  undue  advantage 
of  it  ? — That  would  be  absolutely  essential  in  Eng.anu  ; 
there  would  have  to  be  some  safeguard  unless  we  should 
give  it  frankly  to  everybody. 

37079.  That  is  unless  you  give  it  free  ? — Yes. 

37080.  Inquiry  as  to  means  in  itself  becomes  objec- 
tionable ? — Yes. 

37081.  You  suggest  a  special  municipal  hospital  for 
puerperal  fever  ;  what  is  the  percentage  of  deaths  in 
puerperal  cases  ? — Puerperal  fever  is  one  of  the  worst. 
The  mortality  is  something  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cases. 

37082.  (Miss  Hill. 
Yes. 

37083.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  I  am  thinking  of  the  general 
death-rate  ? — It  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  general 
death-rate,  but  it  costs  2,000  women  annually  at  least. 

37084.  That  is  over  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

37085.  How  many  will  there  be  in  Manchester  ? — In 
Manchester,  eighty  cases  were  notified  in  1905  and  half  of 
these  were  admitted  to  hospital. 

37086.  Would  it  not  require  a  very  large  populous  area 
to  make  it  practicable  to  have  a  special  hospital  for  that 
purpose  ? — Yes.  It  is  only  required  for  large  cities  such 
as  London  and  Manchester. 

37087.  Is  not  the  percentage  of  attack  something  like 
one  in  1,000  births  ? — The  mortality  is  over  two  per  1,000 
births. 

37088.  No  more  ?— No  more. 

37089.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  say  that  you  want  to 
co-ordinate  the  hospitals,  do  you  see  your  way  in  Man- 
chester to  classify  the  hospitals  according  to  diseases  or 
treatment  ?  Could  you  draw  out  a  plan  by  which  you 
could  arrange  the  hospitals  of  Manchester  according  to 
diseases,  instead  of  according  to  the  principle  that  is 
followed  now  ? — Yes,  Hospitals  are  roughly  divided  into 
general  and  special. 

37090.  You  would  make  them  mostly  special,  would  you 
not  ? — The  special  hospitals  require  rather  special  treat- 
ment, because  many  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  go  to  the 
special  hospitals.  The  special  hospitals  get  a  fair  pro- 
portion cf  their  funds  from  patients.  Some  years  ago  I 
made  an  investigation  into  the  finances  of  the  Manchester 
hospitals,  and  I  found  that  some  of  the  special  hospitals 
received  a  third — some  even  more  than  that — of  their  in- 
come from  patients,  whereas  the  average  general  hospital 
only  receives  from  2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent. 


37091.  I  see  you  state  that  a  large  number  of  beds  in  the  Class  of  pa- 
hospitals  are  occupied  by  the  artisan  population.    The  tients  in 
evidence  which  was  given  to  us  when  we  were  in  the  North  voluntary 
of  England  was  rather  to  the  effect  that  the  hospitals  arj  hospitals, 
now  occupied  by  the  clerk  class  and  that  the  artisans  go 

into  the  infirmaries  ? — I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
statement  that  it  has  gone  as  high  as  the  clerk  class,  in 
fact  nobody  can  get  an  operation  performed  in  his  house 
or  in  a  nursing  home,  unless  he  can  provide  something 
like  £20  or  £30  down,  and  the  patients  who  cannot  do  that 
go  to  the  hospitals. 

37092.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  system  at  Leicester  ? 
—No. 

37093.  You  have  not  inquired  intj  their  Hospital 
Saturday  Fimd  and  the  way  in  which  i  t  has  been  worked 
by  the  working  classes  ? — No,  not  at  Leicester. 

37094.  You  say  that  the  municipal  authorities  should  rroposal  for 
have  the  control  of  phthisis  ;   have  you  faced  aU  the  ^^°|^^^-^ 
questions  that  would  involve  ? — Yes.  dcAl  with 

37095.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  take  a  man  and  treat  phthisis,  and 
him  for  twenty  years  in  isolation  ? — Very  few  cases  of  difficulties, 
phthisis  would  live  twenty  years. 

37096.  You  think  that  would  be  practically  incon- 
ceivable ? — -Yes.  We  have  a  hospital  in  Manchester  for 
phthisis  at  present,  but  we  are  only  able  to  take  the 
chronic  and  hopeless  cases. 

37097.  How  long  would  you  give  for  the  chronic  cases  T 
■ — We  get  them  there  in  order  to  keep  them  irom  doing  my 
further  harm  by  infection. 

37098.  For  the  public  safety  you  wish  to  keep  them  til) 
the  end  of  their  lives  ? — Yes. 

37099.  A  long  interval  might  arise  between  the  time 
when  they  became  dangerous  and  the  time  of  death,  might 
it  not? — It  would  not  be  usual  to  have  a  long  interval.  It 
might  be  so  with  very  chronic  cases,  but  we  should  keep 
them  in  drder  to  prevent  them  infecting  other  people. 

37100.  There  is  a  great  difference  on  that  ground  be- 
tween phthisis  and  ordinary  infectious  diseases  is  there 
not  ? — There  is  a  very  great  difference.  At  present  we  can 
only  keep  the  most  chronic  and  hopeless  cases.  , 

37101.  But  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  do 

that  ? — Yes,  because  phthisis  causes  such  a  high  mortality. 
It  would  be  expensive  however. 

37102.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  having  a  public 
hospital  in  Manchester  for  confinements  to  v/hich  people 
could  go  and  be  confined  ? — At  prestnt  in  Manchester 
we  have  a  voluntary  hospital  which  admits  maternity 
cases  and  has  forty  beds,  shortly  to  be  increased  to  100. 

37103.  What  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  would 
that  provide  for  ? — This,  together  with  those  attended  by 
the  visiting  staff,  and  the  fact  that  all  bad  cases  are 
taken  into  hospital,  provides  for  a  large  proportion,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  say  how  manjr.  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  under  the  new  Midwives  Act  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  has  arranged  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  on 
women  during  confinement  at  their  own  homes,  subject 
to  a  wage  limit.    The  sum  of  £1  Is.  is  paid  for  each  case. 

37104.  Would  you  say  that  the  loss  of  life  in  confine- 
ments, in  consequence  of  bad  surroundings  and  inadequate 
preparation  is  sufficient  to  warrant  you  in  opening  an  in- 
stitution in  which  all  confinements  should  take  place  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


Monday,  2lst  January,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samfel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham, 

The  ReT.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  George  Lansbury. 

Mr.  C.  S.  LocjT, 


Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  William  Grisewood,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


.  erpool : 
'  ditions 
attrao- 
;  mess  of 
I  k  labour. 


37105.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  for  us  a  most  interesting  paper  which,  if  you  will 
hand  in,  we  will  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief  ? — This 
is  the  statement  which  I  have  prepared.  {The  Witness 
handed  in  the  foUowi)*g  S'a'emenf.) 

1.  I  understand  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Commission 
that  I  should  furnish  briefly  a  general  view  of  the  indus- 
trial conditions  of  Liverpool,  especially  in  their  bearing 
on  the  poverty  of  the  city. 

Industries. 

2.  The  principal  sources  of  work  are  shipping  and  its 
allied  branches,  viz.,  shipbuilding  and  repairing,  en- 
gineering, boiler-making,  rope  and  sail  making,  loading 
and  discharging  of  cargoes,  employing  stevedores  and 
porters,  freight  clerks  and  carters,  seamen,  stewards, 
firemen,  coal  trimmers,  coal  heavers.  An  important 
branch  is  the  import  of  cotton,  employing  porters  to  ware- 
house and  deliver  the  cotton  and  samplers.  A  consider- 
able number  of  porters  are  also  employed  in  the  provision, 
fruit,  grain,  timber,  salt,  and  general  produce  trades. 

3.  The  building  trades  in  Liverpool  employ  a  large  num- 
ber both  of  skilled  mechanics  and  labourers,  viz.,  brick- 
layers, masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  joiners,  plumbers 
painters,  and  paperhangers.  In  these  and  other  skilled 
trades  the  mechanics  usually  have  a  trades  union,  but 
with  all  these  branches  of  trade  are  associated  labourers 
only  some  of  whom  are  in  unions.  Men  of  this  class  are 
employed  more  or  less  regularly  when  trade  is  good. 
All  the  building  trades  are  liable  to  stoppage  through 
frost  or  continued  bad  weather,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
fluctuations  in  the  demand. 

4.  Factories  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on,  such  as 
soap,  chemicals,  manure,  biscuits,  seed-crushing,  flour 
milling,  sugar,  cigar,  pickles,  jam,  and  rubber  goods.  I 
may  also  name  printing  and  allied  trades,  the  clothing 
trades,  including  tailors  and  bootmakers,  and  general 
clerks,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  temporarily.  Each 
of  these  trades  is  subject  to  fluctuation  and  depression, 
and  when  the  depression  is  long  continued  distress  may 
arise.  For  some  time  past  the  building  trades  have 
especially  suffered,  the  burden  falling  naturally  with  the 
greatest  severity  on  the  unskilled  labourers  without 
a  union  to  provide  out-of-work  allowance. 

Dock  Labour. 

5.  The  industry,  however,  which  contributes  the  largest 
number  of  unemployed  is  dock  labour.  The  men  in  this 
trade  consist  principally  of  stevedores,  or  men  who  work 
at  the  cargo  on  board  ship,  and  whose  wages  are  5s.  per 
day,  and  labourers,  or  quay  porters,  who  work  on  the 
quay  at  wages  of  4s.  6d.  per  day.  A  few  of  these  men  are 
permanent  to  the  extent  of  being  taken  on  regularly 


day  by  day  so  long  as  there  is  work  for  them,  but  by  far 

the  greatest  proportion  are  casual  men,  taken  on  for  the  Qrisewood, 

day  or  half  day  as  required.    Under  this  system,  there-   

fore,  there  is  a  market  for  more  or  less  unskilled  labour,  21  Jan.  1907; 

open  to  all  strong  men,  at  wages  which  compare  favour-   

ably  with  those  paid  in  other  unskilled  work,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  men  from  other  trades  which  may  be 
slack  are  dra^vn  to  the  docks  in  ths  hope  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  share  of  work  to  make  up  a  fair  week's  wage. 
The  number  of  dock  labourers  is  thus  swelled  beyond 
all  ordinary  requirements.    This  state  of  things  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  until  at  present  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  permanent  surplus  over  the 
number  that  is  likely  to  be  required  in  the  near  future  for 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  port.    In  th9  course  of  their 
investigations  into  the  actual  statj  of  employment  in 
December,  1905,  the  City  Council  Distress  Committee        ]  ca  9 
ascertained  that  on  a  given  morning  thirty-six  firms  which  of^g|Jgya1[^^ 
engaged  7,709    man  left  2,013  unemployed  on    their  labour  at 
"  stands  "  or  hiring  places,  while  there  was  a  shortage  of  docks, 
eighty-seven  men  only  at  three  stands.    The  total  un- 
employed throughout  the  dock?  must  have  largely  ex- 
ceeded the  above  number.    This  was  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  fair  and  even  large  amount  of  work  at  the  docks. 

6.  It  is  evident  that  while  such  a  condition  of  things 
prevails,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  considerable  number 
of  labourers  and  their  dependents  always  on  the  verge  of 
want  and  ready  to  be  plunged  into  distress  whenever  the 
inevitable  depression  of  trade  still  further  reduces  the 
amount  of  work  available  for  division  over  the  whole 
class. 

Organisation  of  Labour. 

7.  Now  to  introduce  any  artificial  system  of  providing 
work  for  the  unemployed  of  this  class,  except  temporarily 
to  meet  an  emergency,  tends  only  to  1  eep  the  men  where 
they  are  not  wanted  and  to  perpetuate  the  bad  conditions. 
The  true  remedy  is  to  endeavour,  by  organisation,  to 
increase  the  number  of  permanent  men,  and,  while  leaving 
a  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  fluctuating  demand  for 
casual  labour,  to  draw  oS  the  surplus  men  and  provide 
for  them  either  by  sending  them  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  it  may  be  ascertained  through  the  City 
Council  Labour  Bureau  that  a  demand  exists,  or  to  assist 
them  to  emigrate,  when  there  is  a  demand  in  the  Colonies, 
as  is  the  case  at  present. 

8.  This  subject,  although  not  strictly  relating  to 
measures  of  rehef,  is  of  so  much  moment  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  distress  that  I  venture  to  submit  a  print  of 
suggestions  for  the  better  organisation  of  labour  at  the 
docks,  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  a  conference  of 
employers  and  workmen,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Central  Rehef  Society  and  myself .  (AppendixNo.  III.  (A.).) 
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Relief  of  the  Unemployed. 

9.  So  far  as  it  may  be  found  needful  to  provide  tem- 
porarily for  the  relief  of  men  in  distress  from  unemploy- 
ment, I  feel  convinced  that  the  provision  of  the  Poor  Law 
requiring  that  able-bodied  men  in  distress  should  be  set 
to  work  is  the  only  sound  pohcy,  but  it  must  be  carried 
out  under  such  supervision  as  will  ensure  a  proper  day's 
work  being  performed,  and  other  means  of  self-support 
should  be  sought.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  work  on 
the  land  on  a  labour  farm  will  be  found  to  be  the  best, 
inasmuch  as,  if  properly  organised,  the  labour  will  be 
productive  and  will,  to  some  extent,  prepare  the  men 
for  work  in  the  colonies  and  probably  make  them  more 
disposed  to  try  it.  Labour  farms  may  also  be  useful  as 
places  of  detention  for  the  tramp  and  vagrant  classes, 
with  a  view  to  their  being  habituated  to  regular  habits  of 
■work,  which  most  of  them  have  lost. 

10.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  however,  from  such 
institutions,  they  should  be  under  the  management  of  a 
voluntary  committee,  actuated  by  a  desire  lor  the  moral 
improvement  and  uphfting  of  the  men,  and  willing  to  take 
trouble  with  the  individual  cases  to  secure  this. 

IL  With  a  view  to  stop  the  production  of  inefficient 
and  useless  people,  further  provision  is  necessary  for  the 
training  of  boys  for  sea,  and  of  both  boys  and  girls  for  a 
country  life,  while  their  nature  is  plastic,  confining  this, 
of  course,  to  such  as  show  a  disposition  in  these  directions. 

12.  It  would  further  be  a  distinct  etdvantage  if  child 
labour  were  greatly  reduced  or  wholly  aboUshed. 

Poor  Law  Divisions. 

13.  The  city  is  divided  for  Poor  Law  purposes  into  three 
divisions: — (1)  The  Parish  of  Liverpool,  occupying  the 
centre  and  west,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boundary 
Street,  on  the  east  by  Great  Homer  Street  and  Crown 
Street,  on  the  south  by  Parliament  Street,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  docks.  (2)  Toxt«th  Park  Parish,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Parliament  Street,  on  the  east  by  Smithdown 
Road,  on  the  south  by  a  point  in  Aigburth,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  docks.  (3)  West  Derby  Union,  which 
envelopes  the  others,  and  extends  beyond  the  boundary 
of'  the  city  on  the  north,  east,  and  south. 

Poor  Areas. 

14.  The  areas  principally  occupied  by  the  poorer 
portion  of  the  working  classes  are,  roughly  speaking, 
a  portion  of  the  city  lying  between  Netherfield  Road, 
Shaw  Street,  Moss  Street,  Brownlow  Street,  Great  Orford 
Street,  St.  James'  Road,  and  the  docks.  This  district 
is  principally  taken  up  by  business  premises,  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  residences  of  tradespeople  providing  for  them. 
At  the  south  end,  the  district  between  Park  Road  and  the 
docks  up  to  Park  Street  on  the  south,  and  in  the  West 
Derby  Union  the  district  around  Tue  Brook,  Old  Swan, 
and  Rice  Lane,  Walton,  have  a  considerable  number  of 
very  poor  people.  There  are  also,  besides  these,  smaller 
districts  inhabited  by  very  poor  persons. 

15.  The  areas  named  occupy  portions  of  each  of  the 
Poor  Law  unions. 

Voluntary  Charity. 

16.  There  is  a  very  extensive  system  of  voluntary 
charitable  institutions  in  the  city,  including  hospitals, 
both  general  and  special,  district  nursing  institutions, 
free  dispensaries,  children's  homes,  sheltering,  training, 
and  reformatory  institutions,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
afflicted,  funds  giving  annuities  and  grants  to  certain 
classes,  and,  as  the  principal  voluntary  agency  for  giving 
relief  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  Liverpool  Central 
Relief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society  (or,  shortly, 
the  Central  ReUef  Society).  There  is  also  a  society  for 
the  aid  of  foreigners  in  distress  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Organisation,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

17.  The  Central  Relief  Society  receives  contributions 
(last  year,  £34,289)  for  125  of  these  institutions,  com- 
prising almost  all  the  estabhshed  secular  charities  of 
the  city.  I  submit  a  list  of  these,  giving  particulars 
of  the  income  and  expenditure,  investments,  and 
balances  for  the  year  1905  of  119  of  these  institutions, 
the  reports  of  the  remainder  not  being  to  hand.  (Ap- 
pendix No.  III.  (B.).) 


18.  The  totals 
foUowB : — ■ 


shown    in    this  statement 


are  as  Receipts  an- 
expenditure 
of  chief 

Statement  showing  amounts  EECEirxD  Airi>  bxpended,  Liverpool 

AND  BaL.\NCES  of  119  OF  THE  PlONCIPAL  LiVER-  charities. 

POOL  Charitable  Institutions. 
Income  from  : — 


Subscriptions  ... 
Donations  .... 
Legacies  .... 
Interest    on  Investments 
Payments  by  patients  and  inmatee 
Earnings  .... 

Total  Income  ... 

Expenditure  on  : — 

(a)    Capital,  Buildings,  etc. 

Maintenance  ... 

Total  Expenditure 


£ 

-  M,505 

-  84,80i 

-  10,573 

-  47,283 

-  37,387 

-  36,342 

270,894 


-  4,589 
236,414 

■  241,003 


Investments  : — 

Made 
Realised 


Net  Investments 

Balances  at  end  of  year:  — 

Debits 
Credits 


28,542 
6,134 

22,408 


Difference — Excess  of  Debits 


-  82,862 

-  9,290 

-  23,572 


(a)  This  includes  such  capital  eijpenditure  only  as 
appears  in  the  general  accounts,  and  does  not  include 
special  building  funds. 

19.  A  few  of  these  institutions  are  situated  outside 
Liverpool.  Tliey  are,  however,  largely  supplied  by 
aad  for  Liverpool  people,  and  are  therefore  included. 
Their  exclusion  would  not  materially  affect  the  result. 
Practically  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  is  spent 
yearly  in  Liverpool  on  the  maintenance  of  secular 
charities,  exclusive  of  institutions  having  a  definitely 
religious  object  or  associated  with  a  reUgious  denomi- 
nation. 

The  Liverpool  Geniral  Belief  Society. 

20.  This  society  Avas  formed  in  the  year  1863  by  the 
amalgamation  of  three  societies  which  at  that  time  were 
giving  relief  in  the  same  area  to  the  same  classes  of 
persons.  The  immediate  result  of  the  amalgamation 
was  to  stop  overlapping  and  imposition.  At  that  time 
crises  of  distress  frequently  occmTed  in  consequence 
of  the  detention  at  sea  of  ships — at  that  time  largely 
sailing  ships — by  long  contiuued  east  winds.  As  the 
sailing  ships  were  gradually  replaced  by  steamers  the 
crises  became  fewer  and  less  intense,  glthongb  from  other 
causes,  such  as  general  slackness  of  trade,  combined 
with  excessive  or  long  continued  severe  weather,  times 
of  severe  distress  have  arisen,  notably  in  the  winters 
of  1878-9,  1892-3,  and  1894-5. 

21.  I  submit  reports,  prepared  at  the  time,  of  these 
tiu'ee  periods  of  distress. 

22.  Ordinarily,  the  work  of  the  sofliaty  consists  in 
relieving  distress  of  a  temporary  kind  in  whatever  way 
is  hkely  to  restore  the  distressed  to  self-support.  Persons 
in  distress  are  brought  under  the  society's  notice  by 
ministers  of  rehgion,  missionaries,  nurses,  school  atten- 
dance officers,  or  private  persons,  or  personal  applica- 
tion is  made.  Careful  investigation  is  made  as  to  the 
antecedents  and  character  of  the  applicants,  and  the 
prospects  of  self-support  being  resumed,  and  appro- 
priate action  is  taken.  I  submit  report  of  the  society's 
operations  for  year  1904-6  for  details  of  the  work.  (For 
copy  of  rules  of  the  Society  see  App.  No.  III.  (C.).) 

23.  Recognising  unavoidable  want  of  '^QFk  on  the  part 
of  respectable  men  as  a  fitting  ground  for  refief,  the 
society  in  1870  acquired  workshops  where  a  simple 
description  of  work — firewood  making — is  given  to  the 
men.  The  average  wage  earned  is  2s.  per  day  of  seven 
hours.  Relief  at  the  home  is  given  to  the  family  when 
required. 
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District  Committees  on  Elberfeld  Lines. 
The  Elber-  24.  Twenty  years  ago  it  became  apparent  to  the  com- 
feld  system  mittee  that  while  a  small  staff  of  experienced  official 
in  Liverpool,  agents  could  do  much  of  the  work  of  the  f=ociety  in  a  safe 
and  effective  manner,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  best 
results  from  work  of  this  kind  it  was  necessary  to  enUst 
the  interest  and  practical  help  of  persons  with  some  httle 
leisure,  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  of  visiting  a  few 
famiUes,  entering  into  their  circumstances,  the  conditions 
of  the  home  and  family  Ufe  and  the  special  difficulties 
which  beset  them,  and,  in  co-operation  with  others  of 
like  mind,  consulting  as  to  the  best  course  to  follow  and 
carrying  out  the  decision  come  to.  At  that  time  the 
committee's  attention  was  called  to  the  organisation 
Tinder  which  the  Poor  Law  is  administered  in  Elberfeld 
in  Germany,  and  they  set  up,  experimentally,  three  district 
committees  composed  of  Voluntary  '  riendly  Visitors, 
each  of  whom  had  charge  of  an  allotted  section  calculated 
to  furnish  not  more  than  five  cases  of  distress  at  one 
time.  Meantime,  Mr.  A.  F.  Hanewinkel,  the  society's 
assistant  secretary,  had  accompanied  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  system  followed  in  Elberfeld  and  other 
German  towns,  and  he  having  reported  favourably,  it 
was  decided  to  gradually  extend  the  system  over  the 
city.  This  has  now  been  almost  accomplished,  the 
number  of  committees  (including  oi\f  in  course  of  formation 
being  eighteen,  with  a  total  of  about  250  voluntary 
friendly  visitors.  This  number  the  committee  hope 
shortly  to  raise  to  at  least  500. 

25.  Each  district  committee  consists  nominally  of 
fifteen  visitors,  including  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and 
hon.  secretary.  They  usually  meet  monthly  for  the 
consideration  of  cases.  Preliminary  inquiry  into  each 
case  is  made  by  the  society's  official  agent,  and  the  reports 
and  case  papers  are  then  handed  over  to  the  friendly 
visitor  of  the  section  in  which  the  applicant  resides, 
who  visits  the  home,  reports  the  case  to  the  district 
committee,  and  takes  instructions.  The  cost  of  assistance, 
if  not  specifically  subscribed  for  the  appUcant  by  relatives, 
friends,  employers,  or  benevolent  persons,  is  met  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  society. 

26.  I  submit  a  copy  of  regulations  for  district  com- 
mittees (see  Appendix  No.  III.  (D.)),  and  a  manual  of 
instruction  for  friendly  visitors  {for  extrac's  from  Manual, 
see  App.  No.  III.  (E.)  \  and  also  a  lecture  on  German 
methods  of  reUef  and  their  applicability  to  this  country 
(for  extrac-8  from  lecture,  see  App.  No.  III.  (J.)). 

Co-operation  with  Poor  Law. 

27.  For  many  years  past  arrangements  have  existed 
between  the  three  boards  of  guardians  and  the  society, 
by  which  any  persons  applying  to  the  guardians,  who 
may  appear  to  be  more  suitable  for  charitable  than 
Poor  Law  help,  are  handed  over  to  the  society. 

28.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  eligible  for  Poor  Law 
help,  usually  of  a  chronic  kind,  are  reported  by  the  society 
to  the  guardians,  with  satisfactory  results.  Co-operation 
of  a  close  kind  exists  between  the  respective  bodies. 

29.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  society's  aid  is  available 
in  any  form  likely  to  prove  serviceable  and  lead  to  self- 
support.  In  no  way  has  this  been  so  entirely  realised  as 
in  the  plan  under  which  widows  with  children,  some  of 
whom  are  of  working  age,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
factory  districts.  In  all  the  cases  dealt  with  the  family 
has  been  unable  to  properly  maintain  itself  in  Liverpool, 
in  many  instances,  indeed,  it  has  been  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief  ;  in  every  case  it  has  been  ensured  self-support 
and  ultimate  comfort  in  its  new  sphere.  The  number  of 
persons  thus  transferred  in  the  last  thirty -five  years  has 
been  2,268. 

Co-operation  with  Local  Charities. 

30.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Central  Re'ief 
Society  receives  and  collects  contributions  to  the 
principal  secular  chanties.  This  close  connection  with 
the  various  institutions  necessarily  affords  the  society  a 
very  full  knowledge  of  their  work — a  knowledge  of  primary 
importance  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  own  work  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

31.  An  AESoeiation  of  Charities  exists  for  the  puiposo 
of  enabling  4he  Tarious  institutions  to  take  united  action 
in  matters  of  common  interest,  the  Central  IleUef  Society 
having  the  office  of  summoning  them  together  as  required. 

I  represen-  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  a  wider  purpose  could 
ve  Council  \iq  given  to  this  association  and  a  representative  Council 
of  Charity  could  be  estabhshed  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  mor?  pflective  co-operation  between  them. 
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32.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  direction  in  which      Mr.  W.  ' 
the  improved  administration  of  voluntary  charity  can  Oriaewood. 

best  be  secured.    Such  a  council  might  also  undertake   

the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  bona  fides  and  necessity  of  '^^^  1907. 
proposed  new  charities,  appealing  for  pubUo  funds.  At 

present  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  set  up  ein  institution, 
without  any  responsible  committee  to  answer  for  its 
genuineness. 

Poor  Law  Reorganisation. 

33.  The  organisation  which  has  been  found  so  effective 
in  the  administration  of  volunta.ry  charity  in  the  form  of 
voluntary  friendly  visitors  working  in  a  definite  district, 

and  forming  district  committees  for  consultation,  jxjints  Disappoint- 
out  the  direction  in  which  the  administration  of  the  i'lg  results  of 
Poor  Law  may  be  improved.    It  cannot,  I  think,  lo  the  Poor  law. 
seriously  questioned  that,  considering  its  immense  resources 
and  field  of  operations,  the  Poor  Law,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
does  not  produce  the  good  it  might. 

34.  Having  for  many  years  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  for  several 
years  attended  the  regular  meetings  of  the  relief  commit- 
tees of  one  tK>ftrd,  I  must  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
care  and  attention  which  is  given  by  Liverpool  guardians 
to  the  difficult  subject  of  out-relief.  My  observation  lead* 
me  to  think  that  whatever  fault  there  may  be  is  largely 
due  to  prevalent  theories  of  the  function  of  pubUc  reUef 
and  its  proper  apphcation  and  Umitation, 

35.  It  is  generally  assumed  (1)  that  the  Poor  Law 
should  provide  for  the  reUef  of  the  destitute  only  ;  (2)  that 
no  distinction  should  be  made  between  one  class  of 
destitute  and  another — no  advantage  should  be  gained 
by  the  thrifty,  moral,  and  temperate  over  the  opposite 
class  ;  (3)  that  in  order  to  prevent  dependence  on  State 
reUef  its  receipt  should  be  made  as  unacceptable  as 
possible.  "  The  State,"  it  is  said,  "  must  be  cold,  hard, 
and  mechanical  in  its  action."  The  reception  of  State 
relief  hsis  been  looked  upon  as  necessarily  demoralising, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  being  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  preveative,  remedial,  and  ameliorative  results  has 
been  largely  discredited.  Such  a  narrow  view  of  the  Poor 
Law  needs  revision.  The  Poor  Law  for  good  or  evil 
occupies  a  large  place  in  the  social  hfe  of  the  nation,  and 
it  would  be  sound  pohcy  to  so  apply  it  as  not  only  to 
relieve  existing  distress,  but  to  remove  the  distress  as  far 
as  this  may  be  possible,  by  ca: ©fully  ascertaining  the 
special  abiUties  and  possibilities  for  self-support  in  each 
case  and  taking  advantage  of  these  favourable  factors. 
Fortunately,  its  administration  has  been  better  than 
the  theories  regarding  it,  and,  in  several  directions, 
improved  conditions  have  been  made  a  distinct  aim. 
This  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  children,  their  separation 
from  adults  in  the  workhouses,  the  boarding-out  system, 
and  the  institution  of  cottage  homes. 

36.  Now  what  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  children  Need  for 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  for  other  better  dis- 
classes.   The  various  classes  should  be  more  carefully  crimination 
distinguished.      The  unfortunate  should  not   be  con-  and  claasifica- 
founded  with  the  inefficient,  nor  these  with  the  indolent,  t'""^  ^oot 
intemperate,  and  vicious,  not  with  a   view  of  rewarding 

merit  and  punishing  demerit,  but  in  order  that  each 
class  may  be  appropriately  treated,  with  a  view  to  their 
restoration,  if  possible,  to  independence. 

37.  With  respect  to  those  of  defective  and  vicious 
character,  it  will  be  always  necessary  to  make  Poor  Law 
rehef  distasteful.  This  is  part  of  any  treatment  which 
aims  at  their  good  ;  it  is  the  cold  air  that  is  necessary  to 
brace  up  their  character. 

38.  With  regard  to  the  inefficient,  another  regime 
must  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  remedying  their  de- 
ficiency of  energy,  or  aptitude  for  settled  work,  or  whatever 
the  defect  may  be. 

39.  But  in  regard  to  those  who  suffer  from  unavoidable 
misfortune,  the  purpose  of  rehef  may  with  safety  be 
ameliorative,  remedial,  and  restorative.  In  short,  through- 
out Poor  Law  there  appears  to  be  a  need  to  work  for  an 
improvement  in  the  individual  family  or  person  by 
measures  adapted  to  the  special  character  and  sur- 
roundings in  each  case — to  trust  less  in  "  deterrent " 
measures  and  more  in  what  may  be  called  "  reconstruc- 
tive "  measures,  applied  to  each  case  according  to  ita 
circumstances. 
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40.  Take  the  case  of  a  ■widow  left  with  five  children, 
ages  si.xteen,  fourteen,  twelve,  tec,  eight.  She  might 
be  allowed  3s.  6d.  per  week  parish  roUef  in  supplementa- 
tion of  what  she  and  her  two  eldest  children  might  earn, 
and  wages  and  allo\vance  together  in  Liverpool  might 
fail  to  amount  to  healthy  subsistence.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  there  would  be  but  little  change  in  the  circum- 
stances, yet  £9  2s.  would  have  been  spent.  On  the  other 
band,  send  her  to  the  factory  district,  having  previously 
arranged  for  work  to  be  provided,  and  spend  £9  2s.  in 
paying  fares  and  providing  a  few  articles  of  clothing  and 
furniture,  and  if  she  and  her  family  have  health  she  will 
require  no  more  Poor  Law  relief.  In  three  months  she 
wall  be  self-supporting,  and  in  a  year  in  comfort,  aiid 
coming  over  to  Liverpool  to  tell  her  friends  her  good 
fortune.  This  has  been  actually  realised  in  Liverpool 
experience  many  limes  over  by  the  co-operation  ol  Iho 
guardians  and  the  Central  Relief  Society. 

41.  Every  family  is  not  adapted  for  factory  work, 
but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  someone  to  find  out,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  family  itself,  what  it  is  suit  d  for,  and 
try  to  rebuild  its  self  dependence,  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

42.  Now  this  individual  treatment  of  the  poor,  dis- 
covering their  capabilities  and  their  weaknesses,  and 
aiding  or  urging  them  in  the  direction  or  self-help,  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  a  limited  staff  of  relieving  officers,  each 
in  charge  perhaps  of  300  cases  and  having  many  other 
duties  devolving  upon  him,  and  herein  is  the  value  of  the 
Elberfeld  system  of  voluntary  visitors,  each  charged 
with  the  care  of  a  few  families  only.  Even  when  self- 
support  could  not  be  looked  for,  the  regular  weekly 
visit  of  such  a  friend  aiming  at  producing  the  best  con- 
dition in  the  family  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  There  are  many  other  points  besides  the  question 
of  income  to  be  considered  in  securing  a  healthy  home 
and  self-respecting  family  life. 

43.  The  conditions  in  Germany  are  so  different  from 
those  in  England  that  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  to  reproduce  here  the 
system  exactly  as  it  exists  in  Elberfeld,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  might  be  well  to  endeavour  to  forrn  voluntary 
committees,  orutili;e  those  already  existing," to  undertake 
under  the  guardians  certain  duties,  with  well  defined 
limits,  as,  for  instance,  the  oversight  of  persons  re  reiving 
out-relief,  such  as  widows  with  families,  aged  persons, 
and  the  sick  and  disabled.  They  might  ultimately  be 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  of  the  weekly  allowance 
to  the  home,  and  so  supersede  the  objectionable  feature 
of  the  assemblage  of  persons  of  such  mixed  classes  at 
the  '■  pay  table."  In  all  cases  they  should  direct  their 
attention  to  the  restoration  of  the  persons  to  independence 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  should  consult 
together  in  district  committees  as  to  the  best  means 
to  this  end.  They  should  in  every  case  report  at  fixed 
intervals  to  the  guardians. 

44.  The  experience  of  the  Central  Relief  Society  in  the 
supervision  of  cases  of  widows  with  young  children 
granted  out-relief  by  the  guardians  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  needful  advice 
and  effective  help  can  be  given  and  the  home  conditions 
generally  greatly  improved. 

45.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  a  permissive  law 
should  be  passed  enabling  guardians  to  make  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  utilising  voluntary  help,  under 
suitable  restrictions,  and  from  these  experiments,  after 
five  or  ten  years'  working,  a  choice  might  be  made  of 
such  as  seem  to  result  most  satisfactorily. 

46.  The  advantages  of  such  a  system  of  careful  super- 
vision of  the  families  receiving  relief  and  the  applica- 
tion of  thought  and  ingenuity  in  trying  to  discover  the 
means  ot  furthering  their  self-support  would  include  the 
following  : — • 

(a)  A  knowledge  of  the  actual  practice  of  the  Poor 
Law  would,  through  the  voluntary  visitors,  become 
widely  spread,  and  would  replace  the  present  very 
general  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

(6)  Greater  confidence  would  then  be  felt  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  there  would  be 
less  giving  to  beggars,  in  consequence  of  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  sufficient  legal  provision 
for  them. 

(c)  The  individual  cases  of  want  would  be  dealt 
with  in  a  way  which  would  bring  dependence  to  an 
end  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


( /)  There  would  be  more  power  t«  deal  effectively 
with  large  numbers  of  persons  in  crises  of  distress,  and 
in  this  matter  also  the  public  confidence  would  be 
established  and  the  harm  done  by  ill-advised  public 
action  would  be  avoided. 

47.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  that  voluntary 
charity  should  be  substituted  for  out-relief  by  th  e 
guardians.  To  my  mind  the  principal  safeguard  in 
voluntary  charity  lies  in  the  carefulness  of  its  investiga- 
tions and  in  its  adapting  its  aid  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case  with  the  definite  aim  of  restoring  independence  or 
adequately  providing  for  the  actual  ascertained  needs. 
If  this  were  the  practice  and  aim  of  Poor  Law  administra» 
tion,  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  its  effect  -would  be  less 
beneficial.  The  lack  of  this  practice  and  aim  constitutes 
a  far  greater  obstiacle  in  the  way  of  good  results  than  the 
fact  that  the  money  is  provided  from  pubUc  fiinds. 

48.  Similarly  in  regard  to  the  question  what  authority 
should  undertake  the  treatment  of  the  unemployed,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  authority  which  can  best  take  in  hand 
this  difficult  problem  is  the  one  which  can  best  bring  to 
bear  on  the  individual  unemployed  workman  the  helpful 
personal  influence  which  wiU  give  him  aim  and  hope,  and 
afford  such  practical  help  as  may  be  requisite  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  getting  on  his  feet  again  and  ^^  o^king  for  his 
own  support.  The  Poor  Law  -nith  an  organisation  which 
provided  this  would  be  better  than  an  independent  body 
without  it  and  which  treated  the  unemjiloyed  as  a  class 
for  whom  work  and  support  mu«t  l>e  found  at  the  cost  of 
the  ratepayers  without  any  further  outlook. 

49.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  a  system  of 
dealing  with  the  individual  cases  in  this  "n'ay  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  for  taking  land  to  sot  men  to 
work  and  for  emigrating  suitable  persons  have  fallen  into 
disuse.  These  provisions  re-enacted  and  included  in  the 
powers  of  Distress  Committees  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905,  are  proving,  so  far  as  emigration,  at 
all^Events,  is  concerned,  to  be  of  great  service. 

50.  It  may  be  asked  whether  it  ^vill  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  wilUng  to  take  the  necessary  trouble  and 
undergo  the  needful  sacrifice  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  a  voluntary  friendly  visitor  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law  satisfactorily. 

51.  It  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  matter  if  I 
mention  that,  wdth  a  view  to  obtain  information  of  the 
work  of  reUeving  the  poor  in  their  ovm  homes  and  apart 
from  institutional  relief  as  carried  out  in  this  country, 
my  committee  took  the  liberty  in  February  last  of  ad- 
dressing a  circular  letter  asking  for  particulars  of  their 
objects,  methods,  and  organisation  to  all  the  charity 
organisation  and  other  kindred  societies  in  the  list  pre- 
pared by  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
One  of  the  items  on  which  light  w-as  sought  was  how  far 
voluntary  visitors  were  made  use  of.  Of  the  sixty-two 
societies  who  have  made  returns,  thirty-two  make  use  of 
voluntary  help  (apart  from  the  executive  of  the  society) 
in  dealing  with  their  cases.  In  many  instances  this  help 
is  hmited  to  acting  as  an  almoner,  and  seems  to  be  in- 
tended to  interest  persons  in  their  poorer  brethren 
rather  than  as  an  efficient  means  of  carrying  out  the  work. 
Still  the  volimtary  help  is  there,  and  maj'  easity  be  ex- 
tended and  brought  to  a  working  S3-stem. 

52.  In  many  large  cities  the  use  of  volunteers  is  an 
integral  and  verj'  important  part  of  the  organisation,  and 
in  others,  where  the  plan  has  not  been  definitely  adopted, 
there  is  evidently  a  disposition  to  progress  ia  tkat  direc- 
tion. 

53.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  status  of  the 
voluntary  visitors  and  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  The 
following  may  serve  as  examples. 

54.  In  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society 
there  are  thirty-nine  district  committees,  each  occupying 
an  area  equal  to  a  large  toviTi.  Each  committee  has  an 
hon.  secretary  and  frequently  a  paid  secretary  and 
inquiry  agent.  The  committees  are  composed  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  attend  as  advisers  only, 
while  others  undertake  such  practical  work  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  or  in  office  work  as  may  be  assigned  to 
them.  A  point  is  made  of  the  volunteers  being  first 
trained  under  the  instruction  of  the  regular  office  staff, 
after  which  they  may  have  any  branch  of  work  allotted 
to  them. 
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55.  The  Liverfool  system,  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Relief  Society,  has  been  fully  described  in  this 
statement. 

56.  In  the  Glasgow  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the 
city  is  divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee, with  hon.  secretary,  paid  agent,  and  voluntary 
workers — the  latter  do  not  appear  as  a  rule  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  committees,  who  are  advisory  only.  In- 
vestigations are  made  by  the  agents,  and  the  voluntary 
visitors  follow  up  their  work  as  almoners,  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  district  committees. 

57.  In  Edinburgh  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
has  been  reconstructed  and  greatly  extended  in  the 
direction,  inter  alia,  of  using  voluntary  visitors. 

58.  In  the  Birkenhead  Charity  Organisation  Society 
the  Liverpool  system  has  recently  been  adopted,  and 
fifty-four  visitors  now  act  in  four  district  committees. 

59.  In  the  Aberdeen  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  thirty  ladies  and  ninety  gentlemen 
act  as  voluntary  visitors  working  in  district  com- 
mittees. They  share  with  the  official  staff  the  duties  of 
receiving  and  investigating  applications,  visiting  the 
homes,  and  carrying  out  the  plan  of  relief  decided  upon. 

60.  The  Bristol  Charity  Organisation  Society  has 
recently  reorganised  and  has  three  district  committees, 
on  each  of  which  are  voluntary  visitors,  acting  under  a 
referee,  who  reports  cases  needing  help  to  the  general 
committee,  the  friendly  visitors  following  up  cases 
decided  by  the  general  committee. 

61.  The  Colchester  Charity  Organisation  Society  has 
organised  ten  district  committees  with  a  lady  president 
to  each,  who  may,  if  she  desired,  associate  vountary 
helpers  with  her  to  act  as  almoners  and  advisers,  and 
some  do  so. 

62.  The  most  recent  development,  however,  is  what 
is  called  the  City  Guild  of  Help,  of  which  Bradford  may 
be  taken  as  an  example. 

63.  In  Bradford  the  chief  aim  of  the  guild  is  to  secure 
personal  sympathy,  interest,  and,  if  need  be,  material 
help  for  every  family  or  person  who  is  from  any  cause 
in  need  of  help  or  advice.  The  desire  is  to  provide  a 
friend  for  each  case.  Accordingly  in  a  population  of 
283,000,  voluntary  visitors  to  the  number  of  205  gentle- 
men and  250  ladies  have  been  provided.  Probably  these 
will  suffice  to  ensure  that  no  one  will  be  burdened  with 
more  than  one  case.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  have 
any  fund  for  relief  except  a  loan  fund,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  relief  will  be  obtained,  as  required,  from  benevolent 
persons  or  from  other  charities,  including  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  which  carries  on  independent  work. 

Sufficiency  of     64.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  the  guardians  were 
'voluntary       authorised  to  avail  of  voluntary  help  in  their  work,  and 
help  avail-     appealed  for  such  help  from  the  local  organisations 
able  for  Poor  undertaking  the  assistance  of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes. 
Law  V.  ork.      ^  sufficient  body  of  voluntary  aid  could  be  secured.  The 
guardians  might  provide  office  accommodation  and  give 
a  subsidy  towards  the  working  expenses  of  the  organisa- 
tion which  undertook  these  duties  for  them. 

65.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  best 
results  are  not  to  be  secured  merely  by  the  passing  of  good 
laws  and  the  setting  up  of  organisation.  It  is  not  mere 
mechanical  action  that  is  required. 


The  econo- 
mic value  of 
sympatliy  in 
dealing  with 
the  i>ooi'. 


66.  In  regard  to  many  of  our  institutions,  both  Poor 
Law  and  charitable,  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
delicate  question  of  assisting  people  who  fall  into  dis- 
tress, the  chief  cause  of  failure  appears  to  be  that  laws 
and  regulations  are  passed  with  the  very  best  intent  and 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  but  they  are  expected  to 
work  automatically.  All  experience  shows  that  if  men 
and  women  are  to  be  recovered  after  they  have  fallen  into 
a  distressed  condition  it  can  only  be  done  by  patient 
application  of  tried  methods  of  help,  and  that  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  antecedents  and  capa- 
biUties  of  each  individual  who  may  be  dealt  with. 

67  Everything  will  depend  on  the  spirit  in  which  this 
work  is  undertaken  by  the  guardians,  the  official  staff, 
and  the  voluntary  helpers.  We  have  not  yet  fully 
realised  the  economic  value  of  kindness  and  sympathy 
towards  those  who  have  failed  in  life,  and  of  hopefulness 
aroused  in  those  whom  misfortune  has  crushed. 

429— IV. 


37106.  {Chairman.)  The  organisation  of  which  you 
have  been  for  thirty-five  years  secretary,  is  known  as  the 
Liverpool  Central  Relief  and  Charity  Organisation  Societj-, 
I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 

37107.  You  are  also  a  member,  I  think,  of  the  Liver- 
pool Distress  Committee  ? — Yes. 

37108.  I  understand  that  the  Liverpool  Central  Relief 
and  Charity  Organisation  Society  receives  and  transmits 
contributions  for  a  good  many  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions in  Liverpool  ?— That  is  so. 

37109.  Why  are  subscriptions  sent  to  the  society  instead 
of  directly  to  the  institutions  ? — The  arrangement  was 
organised  some  years  ago  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
payment  of  subscriptions  to  these  institutions.  The 
arrangement  was  made  entirely  on  that  account. 

37110.  I  suppose  you  simply  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  contributions  to  these  different  institutions  ? — Yes. 
(For  further  "particulars  as  to  the  Liverpool  system  of  col- 
lecting charitable  subscriptions,  see  App.  No.  III.  (F.).) 

37111.  According  to  your  statement,  there  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  annually  spent  in  Liverpool  in 
support  of  the  secular  charities  and,  therefore,  inde- 
pendently of  the  religious  charities  ? — That  is  so. 

37112.  Is  your  institution  in  touch  with  the  guardians  ? 
— We  are  in  touch  with  all  the  three  boards  of  guardians 
dealing  with  the  City  of  Liverpool.  In  the  case  of  one, 
the  parish  of  Liverpool,  one  of  our  officers  is  in  attendance 
upon  each  of  the  relief  CDmmittees,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  other  two  boards  of  guardians,  we  have  an  under- 
standing with  them  that  they  should  send  on  any  cases 
which  seem  more  proper  for  charity  to  deal  with  than 
the  Poor  Law. 

37113.  Does  your  officer  always  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  he  does,  unless  there 
are  no  cases  for  us.  If  there  are  no  cases  coming  before 
them  that  are  likely  to  be  suitable  for  us,  he  does  not 
attend.  In  point  of  fact,  I  suppose  he  attends  five  out 
of  six  meetings. 

37114.  He  was  not  there  the  other  day  when  we  were 
present  ? — He  was  not.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I  am 
extremely  sorry.  I  have  inquired  into  that,  and  I  find 
that  he  had  received  a  notification  the  night  before  that 
there  would  be  no  cases  for  us. 

37115.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Poor  Law 
guardians  or  officials  in  Liverpool  and  the  adjoining 
unions  as  to  the  scale  of  outdoor  relief,  and  we  are  told 
that  it  is  very  low,  the  justification  for  that  low  scale 
being  that  it  is  supplemented  by  charity.  Were  you 
aware  of  that  plea  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that  plea,  and 
of  course  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Central  Relief  Society, 
I  mean  that  the  charity  referred  to  as  supplementing 
the  Poor  Law  relief  is  not  the  charity  of  the  Central  Relief 
Society. 

37116.  Would  it  be  charity  which  is  afforded  by  the 
other  organisations  which  you  have  enumerated  in  your 
statement  ? — It  is  not  likely  to  be  that ;  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  occasional  alms  giving. 

37117.  Or  religious  charity  perhaps  ? — It  might  be 
that  it  comes  from  some  of  the  religious  bodies. 

37118.  According  to  the  evidence  it  seemed  to  be  almost 
an  accepted  principle  that  the  scale  is  low  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  supplemented  by  charity  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that,  and  I  have  not  heard  it  stated  so. 

37119.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  scale  is  low,  I 
suppose  ? — I  am  aware  that  the  scale  is  low. 

37120.  Would  you  like  to  get  charity  in  closer  com- 
munication with  Poor  Law  relief  than  it  is  at  present  ? — 
That  would  be  desirable. 

37121.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  methods  by 
which  that  might  be  done.  One  is  that  there  should  be  a 
charity  committee  associated  say  with  outdoor  relief 
on  which  there  should  be  representatives  of  the  different 
charitable  bodies  ;  and  there  is  the  other  system  which 
you  seem  rather  to  favour,  the  system,  namely,  which 
exists  in  Elberfeld,  where  there  should  be  voluntary 
committees  who  should  undertake,  under  the  guardians, 
certain  duties  within  well-defined  limits.  The  latter  is 
rather  your  idea,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

37122.  Assuming  as  I  think  we  all  will  agree,  that  it  is 
desirable  there  should  be  this  closer  inter-communica- 
tion, is  there  not  this  essential  difference  between  what 
you  propose,  and  the  Elberfeld  system,  that  in  the  Elber- 
feld system  there  [is  one  common  fund  from  which  they 
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dravv,  and  here  you  would  have  two  funds,  the  Poor  Law 
fund  and  the  charitable  fund  ? — Yes,  there  is  that 
difference. 

37123.  Is  that  not  rather  a  vital  difference  ?— The  Poor 
Law  fund  is  so  much  the  larger  fund  that  it  is  not  a  difference 
of  such  importance  as  it  would  appear  to  be  at  first  sight. 
Taking  Liverpool,  for  instance,  the  voluntary  fund  there 
is  comparatively  small.  WTien  we  speak  of  a  qua'ter 
of  a  million  we  speak  of  the  hospitals  and  of  the  large 
asylums,  and  so  on. 

37124.  And  that  figure  includes  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? 
— Yes. 

37125.  I  was  thinking  of  the  administrative  difii- 
culties.  In  Germany,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  paid 
officials  at  the  top  ? — Yes. 

37126.  And  then  you  have  voluntary  organisations 
below  them,  working  ? — You  have  a  system  of  voluntary 
assistants,  as  we  may  call  them,  almoners,  working  in 
district  committees.  They  are  practically  official  or  semi- 
offi^iil  visitors. 

37127.  Here  you  have,  so  to  say,  the  voluntary  element, 
that  is,  the  people  who  offer  themselves  for  election,  at 
the  head,  and  paid  officials  underneath.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  associate  with  these  paid  officials  the  voluntary 
element  ? — I  think  so.  We  are  trying  in  Liverpool  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  We  already  have  a  system  of  volun- 
tary friendly  visitors  working  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Relief  Society  ;  we  have  some  250  of  those.  Now 
we  have  approached  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  we  have 
asked  them  to  give  us  a  list  of  the  widows  with  families 
receiving  parish  relief  and  we  have  undertaken  to  visit 
them.  It  has  been  done,  I  am  bound  to  say,  very  im- 
perfectly up  to  the  present,  but,  so  far  as  it  has  been  done 
it  has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  I  am  certainly  of 
opinion  that  that  mi^ht  be  very  greatly  extsnded,  and 
t'lat  these  voluntary  visitors  might  be  distinctly  placed 
in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  organisation  and  be,  say, 
semi-official  visitors. 

37128.  Do  you  think  that  these  visitors  might  take  the 
weekly  allowance  ? — They  could  even  take  the  weekly 
allowance,  and  that  would  save  gathering  all  the  recipients 
together.    That  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

The  removal  37129  You  mention  in  Paragraph  29  of  your  state- 
of  widows  ment  that  you  have  been  successful  in  getting  widows 
with  children  and  chiliren  removed  from  Liverpool  to  places  where 
to  factory  they  are  more  likely  to  get  work,  and  that  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  those  have  been  so  removed.  Were 
any  of  them  paupers  ? — I  have  not  got  the  proportions, 
but  a  considerable  number  were  in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

37130.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society,  I  suppose, 
paid  for  their  journey? — The  SDciety  paid  their  railwaj' 
fares  to  the  place  of  destination. 

37131.  And  as  far  as  you  know  the  great  mass  of  those 
so  transferred  have  done  well  since  ? — They  have  done 
well  since.  I  have  personally  visited  some  of  them  in  one 
or  two  places  to  see  how  they  are  doing,  and  have  found 
that  they  are  doing  well. 

37132.  I  think  that,  in  one  of  your  paragraphs, 
looking  at  the  practice  simply  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  you  illustrate  how  much  more  advan- 
tageous such  an  expenditure  of  money  is  than  if  it 
had  gone  in  out-relief,  because  if  it  had  gone  in  out- 
relief  the  cases  would  have  remained  in  the  city  in 
the  same  condition  as  before,  whereas  the  money  spent 
in  this  way,  which  amounted  to  less  than  the  out-relief 
probably,  has  been  made  use  of  in  transferring  them  to  a 
place  where  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves ? — Yes,  I  could  give  you  examples,  if  you  thought 
it  well  to  hear  them,  of  cases  which  have  been  removed 
within  the  last  six  months. 


districts. 


Nee;\  for 


37133.  Taking  this  woi'k  as  a  class  of  work  which 
dVveloDment  legitimately  falls  xmder  the  category  of  organised  charity, 
of  system  of  then  the  only  question  is,  in  what  way  can  the  work  be 
voluntary  best  done  and  what  would  be  the  most  effective  combina- 
visitors.         tion  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

37134.  You  think  that  the  voluntary  assistance  could 
be  co-ordinated,  so  to  saj^  with  the  work  of  the  relieving 
officers  ? — I  think  some  effort  should  be  made  to  do  it. 
What  form  it  might  ultimately  take  I  cannot  say,  as  I 
have  not  definitely  worked  it  out ;  but  I  think  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  that  about. 


37135.  If  it  were  done,  I  think  there  would  have  to  le 
a  transfer  as  regards  certain  duties.  You  could  not  well 
have  two  persons  belonging  to  different  organisitions 
visiting  the  same  person  and  reporting  on  him,  could 
you  ? — No  ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  that. 

37136.  But,  subject  to  that,  you  think  that  the  idea 
you  have  sketched  out  can  be  a  great  deal  more  developed  ? 
— Decidedly. 

37137.  In  your  statement  you  give  a  number  of  illus-  Bradford 
trations  of  the  different  methods  or  systems  which  have  Guild  of 
been  adopted  by  charity  organisations  in  different  parts  Help. 

of  England.  The  most  recent  development,  you  think, 
is  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Bradford  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  City  Guild  of  Help  ?— Yes. 

37138.  That  is  very  much  on  the  lines  you  are  suggest- 
ing, is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  much  on  the  same  lines, 
except  that  they  have  not  at  present  the  relations  -vvith 
the  Poor  Law  which  I  think  might  be  brought  about. 

37139.  Do   they  work   quite   independently  ?• — They 
work  at  present  independently  of  the  Poor  Law. 

37140.  There  is  a  similar  guild  at   Bolton,  is  there 
not  ? — I  think  so. 

37141.  But  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  ? — 
No,  I  have  not,  and  I  cannot  be  sure  about  it. 

37142.  As  regards  the  Poor  Law  generally,  I  gather  Need  of 
that  you  are  in  favour  of  a  further  classification  so  as  to  better  dis- 
enable a  distinctive  treatment  to  be  given  to  different  crimination 
classes  ? — Yes.    I  think  anything  that  we  can  do  in  '"^  Poor  law. 
the  direction  of  classification  would  be  an  advantage. 

37143.  That  carries  with  it,  does  it  not,  the  same  idea 
as  your  other  suggestions,  namely,  that  what  is  wanted 
h  more  personal  knowledge  of  the  individuals  ? — Yes  ; 
we  want  a  more  definite  knowledge,  together  with  a 
more  definite  aim  to  restore  them  to  self-support. 

37144.  I  assume  you  would  contend  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  that  personal  knowledge  of  the  individual 
simply  through  paid  official  agents,  as  it  would  involve 
an  amount  of  work  which  would  be  beyond  the  numbers 
that  it  is  possible  so  to  employ  ? — I  think  so.  In  Elber- 
feld,  for  instance,  there  are  close  upon  600,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  about  163,000 

37145.  I  forget  the  number  of  workers  you  have  in 
Liverpool  ? — We  have  250,  but  we  are  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  number  to  500. 

37146.  The  earlier  part  of  your  statement  deals  with  Liverpool 
casual  labour  in  Liverpool ;  and  we  have  already  received  industries, 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  much  to  the  same  effect.    Is  there 

any  organised  labour  or  factory  labour  in  Liverpool  ? — 
There  are  no  textile  industries  in  Liverpool,  but  there 
are  factories  of  a  smaller  kind  such  as  I  have  referred  to 
in  my  statement. 

37147.  There  is  no  field  for  comparison  between,  say, 
the  savings  of  those  who  have  been  employed  in  casual 
labour  and  the  savings  of  those  who  have  been  employed 
in  organised  industries,  is  there  ? — I  hardly  think  so. 
We  could  hardly  compare  Liverpool  with  any  of  the 
Lancashire  factory  towns,  for  instance,  where  the  work 
aad  wages  are  more  regular. 

37148.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  savings 
of  the  working  classes  in  Liverpool  are  as  compared,  say, 
with  their  savings  in  a  town  of  somewhat  similar 
dimensions  where  there  is  organised  industry  ? — I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  not  directed  my  attention  to  that  point. 
We  have  a  District  Provident  Society  which  collects  the 
savings  of  the  poor,  and  we  have  also  a  large  system  of 
penny  banks. 

37149.  Have   those   penny  banks   answered  ? —  Yes.  Progress  of 
These  penny  banks  are  scattered  about  in  the  elementary  penny  banl 
schools  and  in  the  Christian  missions.  anl 

37150.  Are  the  deposits  increasing,  do  you  know  ?—  fg'^'' 
I  think  they  are. 

37151 .  Are  they  increasing  relatively  to  the  population  ? 
— It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  prepare  myself  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  but  it  will  be  quite  easy  for  me  to  obtain 
the  information  for  the  Commission. 

37152.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  could  give 

it  to  us,  because  it  seems  that  one  of  the  indirect  evil  re-  /i 
suits  of  this  casual  labour  is  that  it  tends  to  discourage 
thrift  ? — That  is  so  undoubtedly.    We  can  easily  get 
the  information  about  the  penny  banks  and  the  district 
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provident  societies  and  send  it  to  you.    {See  Appendix 
No.  III.  (G.).)    Then  there  are  the  friendly  societies  which 
i  you  will  find  in  the  Registrar's  hst. 

Failure  of  the  37153.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  The  co-operative  movement 
;o-operative  has  failed  in  Liverpool,  I  think,  and  you  have  no  suc- 
novement  in  cessful  store  there  ? — We  have  no  co-operative  store  of 
'[jiverpool.       any  consequence. 

37154.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  co-operation 
of  voluntary  work  with  that  of  the  Poor  Law,  is  there  not 
this  difiBculty  that  the  aim  of  the  voluntary  societies  is 
actually  to  prevent  pauperism,  and  that  to  co-operate 
with  the  Poor  Law  would  te  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
pauperism  ?— My  idea  is  that  the  Poor  Law  should  take 
up  that  point  of  view  as  well  as  charity,  that  is,  that  v  heu 
a  case  comes  definitely  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guard'ans  they  should  address  themselves  to  restoring  the 
person  to  self-support  in  precisely  the  same  wa,y  as  well- 
organised  charity  does.  Take  the  case  of  a  widow  with 
a  family  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  factories  ;  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  the  Poor  Law  should  not  send  them. 

37155.  Would  it  not  be  apt  to  be  treated  or  considered 
in  the  same  way  as  pauperisation  if  it  was  the  effort  of 
the  same  body  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should.  At  all 
events,  the  direct  advantages  of  doing  it  would  be  very 
great. 

37156.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  co-operation  by 
divergent  action,  if  I  maj'  say  so,  that  is  to  say,  that 
voluntary  effort  should  he  ?on'  erted  in  order  to  take  away 
from  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  cases  which  need  not  be 
treated  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  the  plan  we  are 
going  upon  at  present. 

37157.  You  think  more  definite  results  would  come  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  Poor  Law  in  what  may  be  called 
the  charitable  sphere  ? — I  do  think  so.  I  think  that  if 
the  attention  of  1:  cards  of  guardians  were  more  largely 
given  to  the  question  how  a  person  could  be  restored  to 
self-support  than  it  is  at  present,  good  would  follow  from 
that  action. 

37168.  And  some  voluntary  organisation  under  their 
supervision  could  be  devised  ? — Yes  ;  some  voluntary 
organisation  which  would  enable  them  to  carry  that  out. 

37159.  With  regard  to  the  success  that  has  been 
achieved  in  moving  widows  and  children  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts  where  work  was  available  for  them, 
that,  I  suppose,  has  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
work  in  the  manufacturing  districts  has  been  very  active 
recently  ? — That  is  so.  Th-ere  is  at  the  present  time  a 
very  great  demand  for  labour,  and  we  could  place  more 
families  in  the  manufacturing  districts  than  we  can 
possibly  find  in  Liverpool  willing  to  go. 

37160.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  families  were  sent  from 
further  afield  they  would  be  equally  successful,  or  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  Lancashire  together  some  assist- 
ance in  enabling  them  to  settle  down  in  their  new  con- 
ditions ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  employers  would 
welcome  as  hands  suitable  families  coming  from  any 
direction. 

37161.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  but  the  point  I  have  in 
my  mind  is  whether  the  families  would  settle  down 
happily  if  they  came  from  an  altogether  different  county, 
that  is,  whether  they  would  get  on  conifortably  with 
then:  neighbours  ? — That  is  a  more  difficult  question  to 
answer. 

37162.  At  any  rate  it  has  been  perfectly  successful 
under  the  present  conditions  ? — That  is  so.  Perhaps  I 
might  just  give  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  work  we  are 
doing.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  woman,  S.  0.,  a  widow 
with  three  children,  whose  respective  ages  are  sixteen, 
fourteen  and  twelve.  She  was  earning,  with  the  older 
children,  10s.  per  week,  and  she  had  3s.  per  week  in  parish 
relief.  We  have  sent  her  up  the  country  and  the  family 
is  now  earning  £1  2s.  ;  they  have  no  parish  rehef,  and 
they  are  quite  comfortable.  Here  is  another  case  in 
which  there  were  six  children.  In  this  case  there  was 
a  crippled  father,  and  the  father  was  practically  only 
able  to  earn,  I  suppose,  a  few  shillings.  The  whole 
family  of  six  children  and  the  father  were  supposed  to 
be  only  earning  15s.  per  week  in  Liverpool.  We  sent 
them  away  to  a  factory  six  weeks  ago,  and  they  are  now 
earning  £2  16s.  per  week.  I  have  that  on  the  "testimony 
of  the  employer  himself. 
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37163.  Was  the  expense  of  the  removal  charged  to  the 
rates  ? — No.  In  that  case  we  paid  for  the  cost  of  the 
removal.   

37164.  By  "we"  do  you  mean  your  society  ?— Yes,  Jan^907. 
our  Eociety  did  that.    Boards  of  guardians  do  not  assist 

us  out  of  the  rates  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  travelling. 
They  are  precluded  from  doing  so ;  they  cannot  pay 
railway  fares  in  these  cases. 

37165.  Would  you,   in  connection   with    your   wish  Proposed 
that  the  guardians  should  do  this  kind  of  thing,  suggest  power  to 
that  they  should  pay  the  railway  fares  and  charge  them  guardians  to 
to  the  rates  ? — Yes,  they  should  have  the  power  to  do  so.  pay  travelling 

37166.  {Chairman.)   Does  the   Charity    Organisation  ^^PJ^^^^^*^^  °^ 
Society  give  any  pensions  in  Liverpool  ? — We  have  a  search  of'^ 
limited  number  of  very  decent  people  that  we  have  work, 
come  across  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  visitation,  Qj^^^jf 

and  we  have  organised  what  may  be  called  pensions  for  Orgaiiisation 
them,  or  weekly  allowances.    We  call  it  extended  relief.  Sosiety 

37167.  How  do  you  get  the  funds  for  those  pensions  ?—  pensions  in 

We  apply,  first  of  all,  to  their  own  relatives  and  then  to  Liverpool  and 

employers  and  to  anyone  that  we  know  to  be  interested  ^iljg'J^/u* 

in  them.    Then  we  add  to  that  ourselves  a  sufficient  ri,'L  t-u^^ 

cover  txio 

amount.  ^^^^^^^ 

37168.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  more  people  to 
whom  you  could  legitimately  give  pensions  if  you 
had  the  funds  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case,  but 
we  have  i  o  e  before  us.  We  have  been  able  to  deal  with 
all  that  hd,ve  come  before  us  up  to  the  present  time. 

37169.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  believe  that  in  collecting  sub-  Principles 
scriptions  for  the  various  charities  of  Liverpool  you  upon  which 
generally  have  a  certain  surplus  of  unallotted  subscrip-  charitable 
tions  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes.  subsjriptions 

37170.  May  I  ask  how 


they 


J    ^^      -ii  1    ITT   allosated  by 
are  dealt  with  ?-We  Liverpool 
appomt  a  sub-eommittee  of  our  own  committee,  and  that  Central 
sub-committee  has  before  it  a  statement  similar  to  the  on©  Rslief 
I  have  pres'nted  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society, 
charities,  and  upon  the  immediate  financial  position  of  the 
charities  the  surplus  is  apportioned. 

37171.  Do  you  consider  only  their  financial  position  or  do 
you  consider  their  scherae  and  how  far  they  are  carrying 
it  out  successfully  ?— We  consider  their  financial  position. 
Our  committee  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  the  charities 
placed  upon  the  list  ir  the  first  instance,  and  they  only 
place  upon  the  list  those  in  which  they  havu  confidence. 

37172.  Is  there  much  competition  amongst  the  charities 
to  be  placed  upon  your  fist  ? — Practically  we  have  most 
of  the  established  charities  upon  the  hst. 

37173.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  unallotted  fund  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  ? — Generally  it  is  sorLe  thing  like 
£300.    It  was  £355  in  1905. 

37174.  No  attempt  is  made  to  increase  that  amount, 
I  suppose  ? — No  ;  beyond  referring  to  it  in  the  circular 
that  we  issue  each  New  Year.  We  issue  about  12,000 
copies  of  our  circu'ar  and  we  sot  out  the  objects  of  this 
fiind  in  it ;  but  beyond  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  increase 
the  amount.  But  in  fact  that  was  not  the  original 
purpose  with  which  we  started.  We  on'y  intended  to 
faci  itate  the  payment  of  subscriptions  already  promised. 

37175.  Seeing  it  in  your  list,  and  seeing  that  there  is  a 
unallotted  fund  for  subscriptions  the  inference  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  that  might  be  used  in  a  selective  way  for 
favouring  certain  charities  and  rather  discouraging  others, 
according  to  the  goodness  of  their  scheme  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  methods  ? — We  simply  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  their  financial  position.  The  charities  are  supposed 
to  be  approved  before  they  go  upon  our  list  at  all.  I  may 
say  that  of  course  we  do  not  go  outside  the  Ust  in  allotting 
this  fund. 

37176.  So  that  to  get  on  your  list  some  special  quahfica- 
tion  is  necessary  in  a  charity  ? — Yes.  They  must  be 
carrying  on  a  bona  fide  charitable  work  ;  they  must  have 
a  responsible  committee  of  management,  they  must 
publish  a  yearly  report,  and  they  must  have  a  subscription 
list  of  not  less  than  £50. 

37177.  Is  there  any  condition  as  to  an  audit  ? — There 
is  no  condition  as  to  audit ;  in  point  of  fact  the  responsible 
committee  covers  that. 

37178.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  put  a  charity  upon 
your  hst  ? — Yes. 

37179.  On  the  ground  that  it  does  not  fulfil  your  con- 
ditions ? — Yes. 
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37180.  Does  that  often  happen,  may  I  Eisk  ? — Not 
very  often,  because  the  conditions  are  pretty  well  known, 
and  we  are  not  applied  to  by  undesirable  charities. 

37181.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  some  perhaps  more 
centralised  scheme  for  the  registration  of  charities  ? — 
I  would,  so  long  as  it  was  any  possible  scheme.  I  think 
it  would  be  desirable.  For  instance,  we  have  ourselves 
made  certain  suggestions  as  to  a  council  of  charity  ;  I 
have  mentioned  that  in  my  statement. 

37182.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  anything  as  stringent 
as,  for  instance,  the  conditions  which  are  exercised  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners  being  extended  to  charities  that 
are  not  endowed,  but  are  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 
You  mean,  I  take  it,  to  the  extent  of  having  a  statement 
of  accounts  and  of  there  being  possibilities  of  inspection  ? 

37183.  That  ther3  should  be  a  definite  scheme  drawn 
up,  and  that  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  society 

.  bona  fide  carries  out  that  scheme  by  definite  methods 
which  could  be  made  public,  and  that  it  should  publish 
its  accounts  and  have  them  properly  audited  ? — I  should 
see  no  objection  to  that. 

37184.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  your  council 
of  charity  should  assist  any  centraHsed  body  in  carrying 
out  its  work  ? — Yes.  We  have  not  got  such  a  council 
established  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  but  were  such  a 
council  established,  I  think  it  would  probably  tend  in 
that  direction. 

Possibility  of  37185.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  is  at  all 
establishing  possible  to  establish  such  a  council,  which  would  be 
a  local  really  representative  of  all  the  bona  fide  charities  and 

tive^charit'  other  agencies  in  the  district,  without  the  intervention 
Able  commit-  State  ;  or  whether,  to  produce  such  uniformity,  the 

tee  and  State  must  needs  step  in  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  would 
experience  at  be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  give  anything  like  a  well- 
Liverpool,      founded  opinion  about  that.    Up  to  the  present,  as  I 

say,  we  have  not  been  able  to  establish  this  council  of 

charity. 

37186.  I  understood  it  was  actually  in  existence  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  actually  in  existence ;  this  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion. 

37187.  Has  not  the  Central  Relief  Society  the  power 
of  summoning  a  council  together  ? — That  is  a  smaller 
association  of  charities  that  we  have,  which  embraces 
about  thirty  charities.  We  have  the  duty  of  summoning 
them  together  when  there  is  any  matter  of  common 
interest. 

37188.  I  see,  it  is  a  purely  deliberative  council,  is  it  ? 
— And  consultative.  We  come  to  decisions.  For  in- 
stance, on  this  question  of  the  rating  of  hospitals  we 
summoned  the  hospitals  to  consider  it. 

37189.  Do  they  come  willingly  ?— Yes.  Then  there 
was  a  question  of  a  legacy  which  was  left,  in  difficult 
circumstances  ;  we  summoned  a  large  number  of  charities 
together  upon  that.  Those  are  matters  of  common 
interest  to  them. 

37190.  But  as  a  council  they  have  no  regular  and 
continuous  influence  upon  charitable  work  ? — No,  they 
have  not. 

37191.  Do  you  think  it  would  assist  such  a  council 
if  its  organising  expenses  were  paid  by  the  State  ? — I  do 
not  know  how  that  would  act. 

37192.  And  if  it  had  some  statutory  rank  ? — I  should 
think  so  ;  though,  so  far,  the  question  of  expense  hardly 
.«eems  to  have  entered  into  the  matter.  We  have  never 
pushed  this  matter  fro  n  the  Central  Relief  Society ;  we 
have  simply  put  it  forward  as  a  suggestion,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  taken  much  notice  of  up  to  the 
present. 

37193.  Do  you  think  such  a  council  would  appeal  more 
■strongly  to  the  right  kind  of  men  if  it  were  regarded  as  a 
civic  duty  to  belong  to  it,  even  if  it  were  merely  one  of 
the  charities  of  the  city,  though  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant one  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

37194.  You  think  that  would  be  its  effect  ?— Yes. 

37195.  Do  you  consider  that  a  council  of  charity 
ought  to  undertake  remedial  action  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor  ;  for  instance,  that  it  should  appoint 
executive  committees  to  carry  out  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  ?— Our  proposal  is  that  the  different 


classes  of  charities  should  be  divided,  and  that  there 
should  be  sub-committees  representative  of  each  special 
class. 

37196.  That  is  to  say,  groups  of  cognate  charities  or 
agencies  ? — Yes.  The  medical  charities  for  instance, 
and  childrens'  charities,  and  so  on,  might  have  their  sub- 
committees. These  sub-committees  should  take  action 
with  the  view  to  make  the  work  of  that  particular  class 
more  effective.    That,  I  take  it,  is  what  is  in  your  mind. 

37197.  Yes  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  you  are  aiming  Need  of  a 

at  this,  you  are  aiming  at  giving  almost  precisely  the  curative  Poor 
same  functions  to  the  Poor  Law,  are  you  not  ?  You  are 
suggesting  in  your  statement  that  the  guardians  should 
have  very  much  more  extended  powers  than  merely 
relieving  immediate  distress,  and  that  they  shotdd  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  remedial  and  possibly  preventive  work  ? — 
Yes.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  contemplate,  at  all  events 
for  the  time  being,  or  perhaps  for  many  years  to  come, 
that  voluntary  charities  will  cease  to  do  their  work.  I 
assume  rather,  that  when  a  man  comes  before  the  board 
of  guardians  or  when  a  family  comes  before  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  is  in  need  of  relief,  the  board  of  guardians 
will  consider  what  are  really  the  circumstances  that  have 
brought  that  man  or  that  family  to  them  for  rehef,  and 
what  would  be  the  best  remedy.  It  may  prove  that  the 
best  remedy  will  be  supplied  by  some  charitable  organisa- 
tion, and  then  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  guardians 
should  not  ask  that  charitable  organisation  if  they  will 
take  over  this  cass,  and  if  they  will  deal  with  it  effectually 
Then  I  should  consider  that  our  object  would  be  served. 
You  may  have  an  emigration  society,  for  instance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  existing  organisation  to 
carry  out  the  work,  then  there  is  no  reason  I  should  say, 
why  the  guardians  should  not  do  it  themselves  if  it  is  a 
good  work  to  do. 

37198.  That  is  the  position  in  the  present  day.    Now  Possible  use 
I  want  to  ask  you  which  you  would  prefer.    Would  you  of  co-ordin- 
prefer  ^'a  really  effective  organisation  which  would   go  ^^^^  charity 
before  the  guardians  and  prevent  persons  falUng   into  ^  *  preven-  j 
pauperism,  taking  up  all  cases  and  dealing  with  all  cases        °  .  ' 
that  seemed  to  be  hopeful,  dealing  with  them  in  a  remedial  P^^P®'''^'^*' 
and  preventive  manner  ;  or  would  you  have  the  guardians 
undertake  those  functions  ? — I  would  decidedly  try  to 

prevent  those  people  coming  before  the  guardians  at  all, 
if  it  were  possible  ;  but  I  am  assuming  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  might  not  be  possible. 

37199.  It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time,  of  course  ? 
— -Undoubtedly.  If  it  could  be  brought  about  that  they 
need  not  go  to  the  guardians  at  all,  it  would  be  still  better. 

372)0.  You  would  rather  believe,  then,  in  a  representa- 
tive Statutory  Council  of  the  charities  of  a  big  city  like 
yours,  which  would  go  before  the  guardians  and  prevent, 
by  some  sifting  process,  a  poor  person  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — If  that  were  possible. 

37201.  And  you  would  do  that  by  dealing  with  liim  by 
remedial  and  preventive  measures  ? — If  it  were  possible. 

37202.  I  am  thinking  of  the  future  ? — Yes,  I  understand.  ^ 
If  it  were  not  possible,  I  am  proposing  that  the  guardians 

should  have  those  powers. 

37203.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Do  you  think  that  there  are  Feasibility  o 
enough  charitable  funds  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  pauperism  substituting 
that  you  have  in  Liverpool  ? — At  present  undoubtedly  charity  for 
there  is  not ;  I  mean  to  say,  if  you  are  referring  to  the  out-  out-relief  in 


door  pauperism. 

37204.  I  am  referring  to  both  the  out-door  and  the 
in-door  pauperism  ? — I  have  made  a  little  calculation 
upon  that  point.  So  far  as  I  can  see  (but  I  have  not 
got  the  actual  returns),  the  out-door  relief  of  Liverpool 
will  amount  to  a  sum  of  between  £40,000  and  £50,000. 
That  is  considerably  in  excess  of  anything  that  is  sub- 
scribed to  charity  for  similar  work,  but  it  falls  far  short 
of  what  is  subscribed  for  hospitals,  asylums,  and  so  on. 

37205.  Therefore  if  a  Statutory  Committee,  such  as  you 
suggested,  were  set  up,  someone  would  have  to  find  a 
pretty  considerable  sum  of  money  to  enable  it  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — So  far  as  concerns  the 
granting  of  assistance  in  people's  own  homes,  it  would  be 
so.  I  understand,  however,  that  the  idea  that  the 
previous  Commissioner  suggested  extended  to  other 
charities  besides  that,  and  was  not  confined  to  merely 
giving  out-door  assistance  in  the  people's  ovm.  homes. 
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37206.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposal  is  to  have  an 
organisation  by  which  you  will  prevent  people  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all.  Mr. 

j  Nunn  qualifies  that  by  saying,  "  in  hopeful  cases."    I  am 

I  only  wanting  to  find  out  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the 

citizens  of  Liverpool  would  voluntarily  subscribe  the 
money  to  carry  out  such  work  if  out-door  relief  were 
I  a  bolished  ? — It  would  be  a  large  demand  ;  but  there  are 

I  cases  in  which  it  has  been  done,  of  course. 

37207.  Yes,  individual  cases  ? — Individual  cases.  It 
would  be  a  very  large  demand  to  make  upon  the  charitable 
public.  I  should  think  that  the  out-door  assistance 
granted  through  the  organised  charities  does  not  exceed 
£8,000  or  £10,000,  if  it  is  so  much  ;  and  that  would 
mean  that  something  like  £40,000  would  have  to  be 
provided,  '■hat  i?,  unless  the  guardians  are  giving  away 
far  more  money  than  they  need  to. 

Question  of        37208.  That  is  the  next  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about, 
adequacy  of   Have  you  any  experience  of  the  methods  by  which  out- 
out-relief  and  door  relief  is  granted  in  Liverpool  ? — For  some  years  I 
class  of  per-  attended  the  relief  committees  myself,  under  the  arrange- 
sonsreoeivmg  jjjgj^^  that  I  have  explained,  and  I  heard  each  new  case 
it  at    iver-     ^j^^^        brought  forward.    I  must  say  that  at  that  time — 
I  am  referring  back  to  some  twenty-five  years  ago — my 
judgment  went  with  the  committee's  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases.    They  would  be  quite  exceptions  that  I  did  not 
on  irely  approve  of  the  decision  that  was  come  to  under 
all  the  circumstances  that  were  detailed  before  the 
guardians.    But  then  I  cannot  help  but  also  know  that 
there  are  a  great  many  facts  which  do  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  guardians. 

37209.  Have  you  any  recent  experience  ? — My  recent 
experience  is  derived  from  just  my  own  observation  of 
the  work  of  the  guardians  as  it  comes  under  my  notice, 
and  also  from  what  my  colleagues  learn  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  boards  of  guardians. 

37210.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  result  of  that  is  ? — ■ 
I  cannot  say  that  I  could  give  you  a  very  definite  idea.  I 
would  not  like  to  speak  definitely  upon  that  point. 

37211.  You  could  not  tell  us  whether  the  out-door 
relief  is  being  given  to  a  large  number  of  undeserving 
people,  or  not  then  ? — I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself 
to  a  general  statement  of  that  kind.  But  may  I  just 
jnention  one  fact  that  may  bear  upon  it  ?  In  connect!  ;n 
with  endeavouring  to  get  families  to  go  to  the  factories 
we  wrote  to  the  various  boards  of  guardians,  and  the 
parish  of  Liverpool  supplied  us  with  a  list  of  twenty-six 
cases  of  widows  with  families.  I  glanced  down  that  list. 
Whilst  some  of  them  had  children  that  were  too  young  to 
be  self-supporting  in  the  factories,  about  fifteen  cases 
appeared  to  me  to  be  such  as  we  could  find  work  for.  We 
visited  the  whole  of  those  fifteen  cases,  and  we  found  there 
was  only  one  that  was  suitable  and  willing  to  go  to  the 
factories.  There  were  ten  of  the  fifteen  who  were  totally 
unwilling  to  go  and  totally  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
matter  at  all — and  there  were  four  who  were  unsuitable — 
as  they  had  not  a  good  record.  One  does  not  like  to 
prejudge  those  cases,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  persons  who,  when  the  opportunity  cf 
employment  is  offered  to  them  are  not  willing  to  accept 
it,  we  certainly  ought  to  very  seriously  consider  whether 
Poor  Law  relief  should  be  given.  Of  course  I  am  speaking 
very  broadly  in  saying  that,  because  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  a  number  of  those  families 
which  would  explain  their  unwillingness  to  go. 

37212.  Could  you  give  us  the  whole  history  and  the 
whole  details  of  those  ten  cases — I  do  not  mean  now 
because  it  might  take  too  long  this  afternoon  to  do  it ; 
but  could  we  have  it  sent  up  to  us  ? — I  could  do  so  no 
doubt  ia  a  form  that  would  give  you  a  clear  idea.  (Par- 
ticulars subsequently  sent.  See  App.  No.  III.  (H.).)  Let 
me  say  this,  however,  that  if  a  person  says,  "  1  am  un- 
wilUng  to  go,"  or  "  My  family  are  unwilling  to  go,"  then  it 
is  no  US3  our  entering  further  into  their  circumstances  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not.  We  take  that  as  their 
answer  to  us. 

37213.  So  that  you  could  not  give  us  very  definite 
information  as  to  the  families  ? — Not  as  to  the  whole  of 
what  might  be  considered  the  justification  for  their  not 
going. 

37214.  Might  it  not  be  that  in  some  of  those  cases  the 
guardians  were  not  giving  sufficient  relief  to  keep  the 
family  entirely — I  should  think  they  very  seldom  did — 
but  that  friends,  uncles  or  aunts  or  other  people,  might 


be  assisting,  and  altogether  it  might  be  more  desirable  for 
the  family  to  keep  together  ? — That  is  so,  but  even  then 
it  would  seem  to  be  more  desirable  that  they  should  go 
to  a  place  where  they  could  be  self-supporting.  Take 
the  cases  that  I  named  before  ;  I  just  happen  to  have 
one  case  upon  my  list  where  they  were  receiving  3s.  in 
parish  relief. 

37215.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  woman  there  7 — 
The  eldest  child  was  sixteen,  so  the  woman  might  be 
forty  years  of  age. 

37216.  How  many  other  children  would  there  be  ? — 
There  were  three,  sixteen,  fourteen,  and  twelve  being  their 
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37217.  She  was  getting  what  ?- 
about  10s.  a  week. 

37218.  What  relief  were  they  getting,  do  you  say  ? — 
They  were  getting  3s.  parish  relief.  They  are  now  earn- 
ing 22s.  a  week. 

37219.  They  have  gone  away  to  the  factories  ? — Yes. 

37220.  The  child  of  sixteen  has  gone  to  work  I  under- 
stand ? — The  two  eldest  children  of  sixteen  and  fourteen 
will  be  working  full  time,  and  the  third  one,  the  young 
one,  will  be  working  half-time. 

37221.  That  is  what  struck  me.  In  paragraph  12  you 
say,  "  It  would  further  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  child 
labour  were  greatly  reduced  or  wholly  abolished."  I 
do  not  think  you  can  have  it  both  ways  ? — Yes,  I  admit 
it  seems  a  little  inconsistent.  But  at  the  same  time  here 
are  families  who  are  dependent  upon  parish  relief,  and 
we  have  opportunities  of  sending  them  off  to  the  fac- 
tories. We  send  them  off  and  they  become  self-support- 
ing. I  would,  of  course,  rather  see  a  system  in  which 
there  were  no  half-timers. 

37222.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  a  child 
twelve  years  of  age  should  go  to  work  in  a  mill,  do  you  ? 
— Upon  the  whole  I  would  rather  no  child  under  fourteen 
went  to  work,  but  in  the  meantime  under  the  existing 
arrangements  we  are  able  to  put  a  family  into  a  position 
where  it  is  quite  self-supporting  and  independent  of 
parish  relief. 

37223.  At  the  cost  of  these  two  children,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  twelve  and  fourteen  ? — I  would  prefer  that  it 
were  not  so. 

37224.  That  is  really  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
done.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  earning  22s.  ? — They 
are  earning  22s.  per  week. 

37225.  Could  you  tell  us  the  earnings  of  them  in- 
dividually ? — No,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot. 

37226.  Because  that  is  a  very  low  wage  in  a  cotton 
mill  if  the  mother  is  working.  How  does  that  square 
with  your  proposal  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  a  remedial 
agency  ? — In  what  way  ? 

37227.  Would  you  consider  that  it  was  remed'al  to 
put  the  burden  of  supporting  the  mother  on  children 
twelve,  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  ? — I  have  al- 
ready said  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  another  system 
pursued  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  are  availing  ourselves 
of  arrangements  that  are  sanctioned  by  law  and  which 
many  of  the  people  themselves  desiie,  I  do  not  justify 
it. 

37228.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  There  are  just  two  points  I  should  Feasibility  of 
like  to  put  to  you  on  that.    Supposing  the  Poor  Law  substituting 
disbursed  £50,000  in  outdoor  relief,  do  you  consider  that  charity  for 

a  system  of  personal  charity  by  a  regular  method  of  in-  out-relief  in 
quiry  into  cases  which  might  indicate  personal  methods  Liverpool, 
of  treatment  instead  of  financial  methods  of  treatment, 
would  require  so  much  ? — I  think  very  likely  the  amount 
would  be  reduced  ;   in  aU  probability  it  would. 

37229.  In  such  a  system  I  suppose  there  would  be  a 
registration  of  relief  so  that  all  those  who  were  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  charitable  relief  would  know 
what  other  sources  of  assistance  the  applicant  had,  which 
the  Poor  Law  generally  now  does  not  know  ? — That  is  so. 

37230.  That  would  also  tend  further  to  reduce  it, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

37231.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Would  you  say  that  the  Poor  Comparison 
Law  generally  does  not  know  what  means  the  applicants  of  investiga- 
have  ? — I  would  not  say  that  generally  the  Poor  Law  tion  of  cases 
does  not  know,  but  I  do  say  that  boards  of  guardians  do  by  Guardians 
not  seem  to  follow  out  Unes  of  inquiry  which  it  is  very  charities, 
desirable  should  be  followed  out. 
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37232.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  give  away 
charity  do  that  ? — In  the  case  of  the  organised  charities, 
such  as  that  I  represent,  for  instance,  we  always  do. 

37233.  Do  you  think  their  inquiries  are  very  much  more 
thorough  than  those  of  the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes  ; 
and  they  have  a  definite  aim  about  them. 

37234.  What  is  the  definite  aim  ?— The  definite  aim 
is  to  ascertain  in  what  way  we  can  place  them  again  in 
a  position  of  self-support. 

37235.  Would  you  not  want  to  know  the  means  and 
character  of  the  person  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

37236.  And  you  think  that  as  a  rule  boards  of  guardians 
do  not  attempt  to  find  that  out  ? — As  a  rule  I  do  not  think 
they  do.  They  do  make  certain  inquiries,  of  course,  but 
I  do  not  thini  they  go  so  thoroughly  into  it  as  they 
might  do.    There  is  a  lack  also  of  supervision. 

37237.  With  regard  to  dock  labour,  do  you  think 
private  charity  could  deal  with  the  large  number  of  men 
unemployed  at  the  docks  ?  You  say  when  trade  was 
fairly  good,  so  far  as  the  docks  were  concerned,  there 
were  2,013  unemployed  on  the  stands,  and  that  the  total 
throughout  the  docks  must  have  largely  exceeded  that 
number.  Do  you  think  private  charity  can  deal  with 
that  kind  of  business  ? — In  the  way  of  giving  relief  ? 

37238.  In  the  way  of  doing  anything  effective  ? — Nc, 
I  look  to  an  entirely  different  arrangement  in  regard  to 
dock  labour  to  relieve  the  situation  as  regards  that.  I 
look  to  a  better  organisation  of  labour  itself,  quite  apart 
from  charity  or  Poor  Law  action  at  all. 

37239.  Do  you  think  that  the  Dock  Board  at  Liverpool 
and  the  shipowners  will  set  up  a  better  method  for  or- 
ganising their  labour  ? — We  are  hoping  so,  but  not  so 
much  as  regards  the  Dock  Board  because  it  does  not 
fall  so  much  into  their  hands. 

37240.  The  shipowners  then  ? — Yes,  wc  are  hoping 
that  the  stevedores  and  the  shipowners  will  do  it. 

37241.  You  have  a  large  number  of  men  now  on  your 
hands — I  mean  that  might  come  into  the  Poor  Law 
to-morrow,  and  the  effect  of  that,  therefore,  would  be 
to  leave  you  with  a  large  number  of  men  outside  that 
organisation  ? — That  is  so. 

37242.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  those  ? — 
I  should  propose  to  deal  with  them  largely  by  way  of 
emigration.  That,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  best  outlet, 
unless  we  should  find  in  the  meantime  that  there  were 
openings  in  this  country.  My  idea  is  that  v.  e  should  fii  st 
put  ourselves  into  a  position  to  find  out  where  there 
were  openings  m  this  country. 

37243.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  openings  in  this 
country,  and  that  there  are  people  in  England  wanting 
labour  by  the  thousand  ?  This  is  only  Liverpool  you 
are  speaking  of,  but  the  conditions  are  similar  in  most 
of  the  ports  ? — Yes,  of  course  they  are. 

37244.  Do  you  really  think  there  is  a  shortage  of  labour 
in  England  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that.  My  only  idea 
is  that  so  far  as  there  are  openings  in  England,  we  should 
utilise  those  openings,  but  I  still  think  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  be  found  that  there  is  an  excess  of  labour 
over  anything  like  the  ordinary  demand,  which  would 
have  to  be  emigrated. 

37245.  Do  you  think  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  it  is 
by  emigration  ? — That  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  see. 

37246.  You  are  aware  of  course  that  the  Colonial 
Governments  will  only  take  those  who  are  phj'sically, 
mentally,  and  morally  sound ;  or,  at  any  rate.  Mho  have 
been  certified  as  such  ? — Yes. 

37247.  So  that  you  will  get  rid  of  the  best  of  these 
men,  and  leave  on  your  hands  the  worst  ? — That  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  matter  that  need  lead  us  to 
hesitate  to  send  men  away.  We  must  send  men  away 
who  are  able  to  undertake  the  work  in  a  new  countr3\ 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  have  an  excess  of  labour, 
whether  we  send  away  the  men,  who  are  actually  in 
excess  or  not,  whether  they  are  the  men  who  form  the 
apparent  surplus  or  not — that  if  we  send  away  an  equal 
number  of  men,  no  matter  who  they  are,  we  shall  make 
openings  for  the  remainder. 

37248.  They  will  make  openings  ? — Assuming  that 
2,000  men  are  the  surplus  at  the  docks,  and  assuming  that 
we  should  have  any  good  reason  for  thinking  that  that 


fairly  represented  the  surplus  in  Liverpool,  then  un-  ^ligration 
questionably  if  we  could  send  away  2,000  men  from  <"-iifl  e  migra 
Liverpool,  no  matter  who  they  are,  we  should  make  room  •'•^ 
for  those  other  2,000.  remedies  fot 

unemploy- 

37249.  Unless  better  men  came  in  from  the  country  ?  n^ent. 
—Then  we  would  still  do  r  ood. 

37250.  You  would  still  go  on  emigrating  ? — We  would 
still  go  on,  b3cause  we  should  be  improving  the  condition 
in  the  country  generally. 

37251.  You  would  be  lowering  the  status  of  workmen, 
surely,  if  you  continued  to  send  out  the  best  ? — Not 
necessarily.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  great  many  of 
these  men,  whatever  their  status  is,  have  been  made  worse 
by  their  irregular  work,  and  if  we  can  give  them  regular 
work  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  greatly  improve  their 
status. 

37252.  Have  we  any  evidence  to  show  that  when  you 
have  ladled  one  lot  of  men  out  of  the  whirlpool  there, 
with  your  supposed  better  method  of  organisation  and 
emigration  combined,  you  have  cleared  it  all  out  and 
simply  have  got  the  number  of  men  that  you  actually 
want  to  do  the  work  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
improved  methods  either  in  carrying  or  in  loading  or  in 
connection  with  machinery  of  all  kinds,  wiU  not  come 
along  and  create  the  same  condition  of  things  again  ? — 
That  is  a  point,  of  course. 

37253.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  you  contemplate  making  Question  of 
a  minimum  period  of  employment  obligatory  on  the  dock  compulsory 
companies,  so  as  to  prevent  them  employing  casual 

labour  ?— We  did  not  so  much  contemplate  that.    We  g^'^^j  ° 
rather  contemplated  that  the  different  employing  com-  for  dock 
panics  should  put  as  many  men  as  possible  on  to  theii  labour, 
permanent  staff,  that  is,  should  engage  them  by  the  week. 

37254.  And  in  that  way  you  would  get  a  mimimum 
period  of  employment  ? — We  would  get  a  minimum  for 
the  permanent  men.  Then  we  contemplated  that  there 
would-be  another  number  of  men  who  could  be  sent  from 
one  employer  to  another,  and  in  that  way  thoy  could  get 
a  fuU  week,  although  no  one  employer  could  give  them  a 
full  week.  In  that  way  we  think  we  would  reduce  the 
number  of  men  who  were  dependent  upon  entirely  casual 
employment. 

37255.  And  then  would  you  clear  out  the  remainder  ? —  Mij-i'ation 
Then  we  would  dispose  of  the  remainder.    But  you  must  an  1 

not  imagine  that  we  would  be  waiting  until,  so  to  speak,  emigration  a: 
we  found  2,000  standing  ei  tirely  idle.  We  would  be  re  "edies  f or 
deaUng  with  this  matter  all  along.  May  I  say  in  con-  u^'^^ploy- 
nection  with  this  very  matter,  just  to  show  how  soon  the 
benefit  is  felt  of  sending  people  away  who  are  in  the  surplus, 
that  flhen  we  had  been  some  years  sending  away  famiHes 
to  the  factories,  and  had  sent  away  a  number  of  widows 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  charing  and  washing  in 
Liverpool,  the  late  Mr.  William  Rathbone  made  some 
inquiry  and  found  that  the  condition  of  charwomen 
was  distinctly  improved  on  account  of  their  numbers 
having  been  reduced — there  was  a  greater  demand  for 
them,  and  their  position  was  improved,  as  they  were  getting 
more  work.  Arguing  in  the  same  way,  I  would  say  that 
if  we  send  1,000  men  away  the  remaining  1,000  would 
immediately  begin  to  experience  a  benefit  from  it,  and 
the  effect  of  that  benefit  upon  their  moral  condition  we 
can  hardly  estimate. 

37256.  (ilfr.  Lansbury.)  I  agree,  of  course,  that  better 
organised  methods  of  loading  and  unloading,  with  the 
minimum  period  that  a  man  should  be  employed  fixed 
is  all  to  the  good.  I  only  want  to  suggest  to  you  that 
during  your  fife  at  Liverpool  you  must  have  seen  enormous 
improvements  both  in  the  steamships  and  in  the  whole 
method  by  which  ships  are  loaded  and  unloaded.  Indeed, 
you  have  mentioned,  either  in  your  statement  or  in  your 
oral  evidence,  something  about  the  change  that  has  take 
place  at  Liverpool  in  connection  with  the  sailing  ships  ? — 
Yes. 

37257.  That  is  partljr  the  reason  why  you  have  your  Question  of 
casual  labour  ;  ships  empty  quicker  now — much  quicker  proportionatl 
than  in  the  old  day^  ;  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  all  inorease  of 
that  will  not  be  enormously  improved  during  the  next  few  i^^ade  and 
years.    Therefore  continually  your  employment  for  men  at^Liver"co) 
will  be  lessened,  and  you  will  find  machinery  doing  it  ^ocks^^''^''° 
instead  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  employment  will  be 
lessened.    If  we  look  to  what  has  followed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  especially  in  the  textile  manufac- 
tures  
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37258.  Excuse  me,  I  want  to  stick  to  the  docks  for  a 
moment.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  business  at 
Liverpool  docks  is  very  much  larger  7 — Yes. 

37*259.  And  the  number  of  men  employed  very  much 
less  ? — No,  not  the  number  of  men. 

37260.  It  is,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  trade,  is  it 
not  ? — I  daresay  that  is  so  ;  but  the  volume  of  trade  is 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  I  very  much  question  whether 
the  absolute  number  of  men  employed  is  less.  That  is  the 
point. 

37261.  No,  I  think  the  other  is  the  point,  if  you  will 
excuse  me.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  it  except 
to  ask  you  whether  you  have  got  any  guarantee  that  when 
you  have  fixed  all  this  it  will  not  be  all  upset  by  some 
clever  person  coming  along  with  an  arrangement  by 
which  automatically  your  ship  gets  loaded  or  emptied 
into  the  warehouses  and  trucks  by  a  lesser  number  of  men  ? 
— Even  supposing  I  knew  that  that  was  taking  place  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  the  thing  that  appears  to  be 
right  at  the  moment. 

37262.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  supply  of 
labour,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  and 
continual  stream  of  incoming  labour  to  Liverpool,  and 
has  that  not  been  the  case  during  your  experience  ? — 
That  is  so. 

37263.  Fresh  labour  is  continually  coming  in  ? — That 
is  so. 

37264.  Attracted  by  what  they  imagine  they  will  get, 
or  perhaps  really  do  receive  when  they  come  there  ? — 
That  is  so. 

37265.  Therefore  anj^thing  which  economises  the  Work 
in  Liverpool  might  be  supposed  simply  to  result  in  fewer 
new-comers  coming  in  ? — One  would  think  so. 

37266.  At  any  rate,  there  would  be  that  means  of 
meeting  the  reduction  ? — Yes,  it  would  appear  as  if  that 
would  work  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  think  undoubtedly 
the  reason  why  we  get  so  many  fresh  comers  into 
Liverpool  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  practically  open 
market  for  their  labour.  They  can  come  and,  we  may  say, 
almost  without  introduction  can  go  and  earn  from  4s.  6d. 
to  5s.  per  day.  That  is  a  great  temptation  to  men  in  the 
country  who  are  earning  very  much  less  wages.  One 
does  not  want  of  course  to  say  that  men  must  not  go, 
or  should  not  go  to  where  they  can  get  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  a 
day,  but  unquestionably  they  do  not  always  benefit 
themselves  by  doing  bo,  only  they  do  not  find  that  out 
until  some  years  afterwards. 

37267.  If  fewer  came  in  that  would  benefit  those  who 
were  already  working  there  ? — That  is  so.  We  want  in 
some  natural  way  to  reduce  the  number  who  are  going 
down  to  the  docks. 

37268.  {Chairman.)  As  I  gather,  although  you  are 
good  enough  to  answer  all  these  questions,  you  come  here 
as  representing  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in 
Liverpool  and  not  as  an  expert  on  the  docks  ? — That  is  so  ; 
but  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  of  course  I  do  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  there. 
Still,  I  am  here  rather  as  a  representative  of  charity 
organisation. 

37269.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  widows 
with  children.  You  said  you  had  made  an  investigation 
into  most  of  the  cases  given  you  by  the  Liverpool  Board 
of  Guardians.  I  think  they  have  219  widows  with 
children  on  their  books  ? —  Yes,  that  is  so. 

37270.  Have  you  any  particulars  about  those  219  ? — 
I  have  not ;  I  have  only  got  particulars  of  those  in  which 
they  judged  the  children  were  of  such  an  age  as  that  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  factories. 

37271.  You  have  not  got  any  particulars  of  the  219 
then  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

37272.  Could  you  let  us  have  all  the  particulars  about 
the  twenty-six  that  you  specially  refer  to,  and  which  Mr. 
Lansbury  asked  for,  I  think  ? — I  could  about  the  fifteen 
that  we  took  out,  and  I  will  {see  Appendix  No.  Ill  (H.).) 
In  some  cases,  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  not  gone 
further  than  simply  asking  if  they  would  like  to  go  away. 

37273.  I  gather  that  one  reason  why  you  like  migrating 
these  children  and  their  mothers  is  that  you  thipk  thf;  ppw 
surroundings  more  wholesome  I — I  think  they  ftr§  fgr 
better  in  every  respect. 


37274.  And  better  for  their  character  ? — Altogether 
better.    May  I  just  read  a  letter  in  reference  to  one  of 

these  families  ?    This  is  about  the  family  where  I  said   

there  was  a  crippled  father.    We  wrote  asking  how  the  21  Jan.  1907, 
family  was  getting  on,  and  the  reply  we  got  was  : — "  The 
total  wages  of  the  four  girls  this  week  is  438.  and  they  have 
been  in  the  mill  only  five  or  six  weeks. 

progressing  nicely  and  giving  satisfaction.    The  older  widows  with 
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girl  is  doing  the  best,  but  all  are  earning  what  they  are  children, 
paid  ;  none  of  it  is  on  loan.  The  family  appear  nicely 
settled,  happy  and  contented,  and  evidently  have  not 
regretted  the  change."  Then,  in  addition  to  the  £2  3s., 
the  father,  who  is  a  cripple,  is  getting  some  14s.  a  week. 

37275.  What  is  the  object  of  your  suggestion  to  enable 
that  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale  ?  I  see  that  in  thirty-five 
years  you  have  practically  only  removed  about  600 
families  ;  you  say  2,268  people,  which  would  be  about 
600  families  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

37276.  Six  hundred  families  in  thirty-five  years  is  not 
very  many.  Could  that  system  be  extended  in  any  way, 
and  how  could  you  extend  it  ? — The  number  is  not  very 
many.  It  is  only  families  that  have  attained  a  certain 
age  and  size  that  can  be  self-supporting  in  the  factory 
towns  ;  and  that  limits  the  number  of  families  that  you 
can  send. 

37277.  If  you  had  further  powers  (and  what  powers  do 
you  suggest  that  boards  of  guardians  should  have  ?)  how 
many  of  those  219  widows,  who  are  at  present  on  the 
books  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  do  you  think  could  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way  ? — What  strikes  me,  looking  at 
the  list,  is  this.  Assuming  that  some  years  ago  when 
first  these  families  made  application  for  parish  relief  they 
had  been  put  under  the  oversight  of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman 
who  would  undertake  to  act  as  a  friendly  visitor  to  them, 
I  take  it  that  they  probably  would  have  been  improved 
somewhat  in  character — I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that — 
and  I  think  that  before  now  they  might  have  been  given 
the  idea  of  being  entirely  self-supporting  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible,  and  amongst  other  means  of  being  self- 
supporting  would  have  been  imdoubtedly  this  one  of 
sending  them  to  the  factories.  That  might  have  been 
only  one  means.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  there 
are  not  other  ways  in  which  the  same  object  would  be 
attained. 

37278.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  board  of  guardians 
should,  in  certain  cases,  refuse  outdoor  relief,  unless  they 
did  go  to  factory  towns  ?  How  would  you  get  over  the 
natural  objection  in  some  to  move  ? — That  is  an  extremely 
difiicult  question.  I  would  not  like  even  to  say  that  all 
these  ten  people  who  said  that  they  were  unwilling  should, 
on  that  account,  at  once  be  refused  outdoor  relief ;  but 
I  do  think  it  is  a  proper  case  for  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  why  they  will  not  go,  and  the  guardians  ought 
to  be  satisfied  that  there  are  good  reasons  before  they  con- 
tinue outdoor  relief. 

37279.  The  guardians  might  take  the  line  that  the 
environment  was  not  good  enough  for  the  children  ? — 
They  might,  in  some  way  or  other,  endeavour  to  influence 
the  family  to  what  I  believe  would  be  a  right  decision. 

37280.  I  gather  that  the  Liverpool  Board  of  Guardians  Question  of 
only  gives  a  shilling  per  child,  and  nothing  for  the  parent ;  adequate 
what  is  your  opinion  of  that  sort  of  relief  in  the  case  of  relief  for 
widows  with  children  ? — My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  ,  ., , 
well  to  look  at  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  to  take  them  all 
into  consideration,  and  to  give  a  sufficient  amount  for 
healthy  maintenance. 

37281.  What  do  you  suggest  is  the  way  in  which  the 
central  authority  could  see  that  boards  of  guardians  did 
give  adequate  outdoor  relief ;  what  would  you  suggest  ? 
— In  Elberfeld  they  work  according  to  a  scale,  and  relief 
is  given  up  to  that  scale. 

37282.  We  are  told  that  that  becomes  very  extrava- 
gant ? — It  does  not  appear  to  work  out  so. 

37283.  We  were  rather  told  that  at  Elberfeld  it  did 
become  extravagant  1 — Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  any  comparison  with  England,but  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  work  out  so. 

37284.  Supposing  you  have  a  widow  with  five  children, 
who,  therefore,  cannot  work  if  she  has  got  five  children, 
what  do  you  consider  is  adequate  m  Liverpool  if  she  is 
to  look  after  the  five  children  properly  ? — That  would 
depend  altogether  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
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'   Mr.  If.      are  placed.    I  cannot  say  that  I  could  lay  down  just  at 
Orisewoud.    the  moment  a  scale  ;  it  depends,  for  instance,  upon  what 

  the  children  could  earn,  and  upon  what  she  could  earn. 

21  Jan.  1907.     37285.  Supposing  there  were  no  earning  child,  as  there 
Question  ot    might  not  be  with  five  children  under  fourteen  ? — Then 
jiciequa  e        it  appears  to  me  that  Is.  per  child  is  insufficient. 
widoVrvtl       37286.  What   would   you  call    "sufficient"?  Would 
diiklreri^^'  '      be  a  question  of  15s.  or  £1 — that  is  rather  what  I  want 
to  come  to  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  worked  it  out  in 
that  way,  and  I  would  rather  not  commit  myself  to  any 
definite  figures.    The  circumstances  vary  so  much  in 
each  case. 

37287.  There  is  such  a  tremendous  difference  between 
38.  and  £1  ?— There  is. 

37288.  I  only  want  to  know  what  is  at  the  back  of 
your  mind,  as  a  right  st  andard  about  that  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  provided  with  a  standard  that  I  would  like 
to  commit  myself  to.  I  look  rather  to  dealing  with  the 
cases  in  another  way. 

37289.  You  would  not  at  all  contemplate  giving  the 
boarding-out  price  of  4s.  per  child,  would  you  ? — Do 
you  mean  for  a  mother  at  home  ? 

37290.  Yes  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  that 
would  be  necessary. 

37291.  That  is  what  you  do  give  when  you  board  a 
child  out,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

37292.  Supposing  the  mother  could  not  earn,  and  that 
her  whole  time  was  taken  up  with  looking  after  her  chil- 
dren, would  you  be  inclined  to  contemplate  giving  her 
the  4s.  or  5s.  per  child  ? — I  hardly  think  that  that  would 
be  necessary  ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  would  rather  not  commit- 
myself  to  a  definite  scale. 

r;itl)scriptions  37293.  (il/r.  Bentham.)  Would  you  tell  us  whether  the 
to  Liverpool  subscriptions  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  in  Liverpool  are 
voluntary  diminishing  or  increasing  ? — They  vary  from  time  to 
hospitals.  time.  Sometimes  when  we  have  bad  times  you  find  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  diminish,  but  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  we  may  say  they  are  steadily  advancing. 

37294.  Could  you  put  in  a  table  shewing  subscriptions 
for  medical  purposes  of  recent  years,  say  over  the  last 
ten  years,  and  shewing  whether  they  have  increased  or 
decreased  ? — Yes.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  that. 

37295.  I  do  not  mean  in  much  detail,  but  just  shewing 
the  t^tal  figures  so  that  we  could  see  how  these  sub- 

•  scriptions  fluctuate  ;  and  if  you  could  include  the  endow- 
ments and  the  donations  as  well,  that,  I  think,  would  be 
of  assistance  to  us  ? — Yes,  I  will  do  that.  (See  Appendix 
No.  Ill  (I.).) 

37296.  In  speaking  of  the  remedial  measures  that 
might  be  taken  by  boards  of  guardians  in  dealing  with 
cases,  you  instanced  the  case  of  children,  and  you 
also  instanced  the  removal  of  persons  to  other  districts  : 
have  you  in  mind  any  other  kind  of  remedial  measures 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  boards  of  guardians  to 
adopt  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  new  ideas  in  my  mind. 
Of  course  I  include  such  things  as  boarding  out  and  pro- 
viding for  the  children  in  different  ways. 

l)iffifiiilii(.'s  as  37297.  You  suggest  that  boards  of  guardians  might 
to  proposed  have  power  to  remove  these  families  from  one  district 
pov.  cr  to        to  another  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

trnnsfer"^  °  37298.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulties  that  would 
\\i  '.ow  s  v.  ith  arise  with  the  loard  of  guardians  in  the  district  to  which 
e'.iildren  to  they  might  be  sent  ? — I  suppose  that  under  the  present 
otlier districts  Law  of  Settlement,  there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culties :  but  the  question  is  whether  the  law  should  not 
be  modified  in  some  way. 

37299.  In  order  to  carry  out  yoirr  idea,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abolish  the  Law  of  Settlement  altogether, 
would  it  not  ? — Or  to  provide  for  some  modification.  As 
regards  the  work  that  we  at  present  carry  on,  no  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  with  any  board  of  guardians,  except 
in  one  case  in  v^hich  a  difficulty  did  arise  through  illness 
Propose;!        overta,king  a  person  and  an  application  being  made  to  the 
]iower  to        boa.rd  of  giir.rdians.    Otherwise,  the  whole  of  the  work 
fTimrrh       to       l\a,vo  done  in  th's  direction  has  been  done  without 
pay  trivil-  friction, 
ling  expenses 

of  perso  i;  in  37300.  Would  cr.y  difficulty  arise  with  regard  to 
sear;!h  of  the  people  who  want  to  be  removed  to  other  districts 
wo:'k.  applying  to  have  their  remoya,!  expenses  paid,  if  the 


guardians  had  power  to  do  it  ? — I  would  not  give  them 
power  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  xmless  there  was  some 
guarantee  that  when  those  people  get  there  they  would 
be  provided  for: 

37301.  A  man  might  get  a  situation  in  another  town, 
and  then  come  back  to  the  board  of  guardians  in  his  old 
district  and  apply  for  his  removal  expenses  to  the  new 
district  where  he  has  got  work  ;  should  it  be  competent 
for  his  old  board  of  guardians  to  so  remove  him  ? — T  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be. 

37302.  In  regard  to  co-operation  between  charity  and  Bradford 
boards  of  guardians,  in  answer  to  a  question,  I  under-  C'ity  Guild  ol 
stood  you  to  say  that  the  City  Guild  of  Help  at  Bradfoio  Help. 

was  not  in  close  co-operation  with  the  guardians  ? — 
That  was  not  the  point  whether  it  was  in  close  co-oper<%- 
tion  with  the  guardians.  As  I  understood  it,  the  point 
was  whether  it  was  in  direct  connection  with  them.  Of 
course  I  know  that  it  does  co-operate  with  the  board  of 
guardians. 

37303.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  for  the  time  being,  was  practically  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  City  Guild  of  Help  ? — Yes. 

37304.  And  that  its  area  is  equivalent  with  Poor  Lav/ 
area  ? — Yes. 

37305.  And  that  in  every  case  which  is  dealt  with  en- 
quiries ars  made  of  the  reheving  officer  before  any  pecuniary 
assistance  is  given  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that  last  point, 
but  I  can  quite  imagine  that  it  would  be  so.  The  question 
put  to  me  as  I  think  you  will  remember,  however,  was, 
whether  the  Guild  of  Help  was  working  in  direct  connec- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  Poor  Law  organisation.  That  is 
the  question  which  I  understood  I  was  answering. 

37306.  The  question,  I  am  afraid,  was  not  whether  it 
was  a  part  of  the  Poor  Law,  we  all  know  that  it  is 
distinct  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Decidedly  so. 

37307.  It  is  simply  working  side  by  side  with  it,  dealing 
with  easds  before  they  get  to  a  state  of  destitut  on  and 
in  a  manner  wh'ch  Poor  Law  could  not  deal  with  them, 
and  the  connection  between  the  two  is  as  close  as 
possible  ? — So  I  assume. 

37308.  I  was  afraid  the  answer  you  gave  to  the  ques- 
tion might  be  misleading  ? — I  am  sorry. 

37309.  In  fact,  one  works  in  with  the  other  as  closely 
as  it  is  possible  for  two  organisations  to  work  ? — So  I 
understood,  but  I  was  dealing  in  my  former  answer  witii 
the  official  spheres  of  action. 

37310.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  Scheme  for 
very  admirable  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  labour  at  organisation 
the  docks  (see  Appendix  No.  Ill  (A.)  )  which  you  have  °^  dock 
appended  to  your  statement,  has  yet  been  submitted 

to  the  conference  ? — It  has  been  submitted  to  a  committee  ^'^^^''P'^''  • 
organised  by  the  conference,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
has  not  been  approved. 

37311.  Is  that  final  ? — I  am  afi-aid  it  is  final  for  the 
time  being. 

37312.  I  suppose  you  could  not  tell  us  why  it  failed  ? 

It  seems  such  an  admirable  scheme  if  it  could  only  Ic  ^ 
accepted  by  the  employers — the  shipowners  and  tlie  < 
merchants  ? — We  feel  so,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  ? 
neither  employers  nor  workm.en  seemed  to  be  prepared  ' 
for  it. 

37313.  The  workmen  as  well  ? — Objections  arose  on 
the  part  of  both  parties.  I  may  say,  however,  that  thr  t 
scheme  of  oui-s  was  only  follo-\^'ing  out  the  scheme  which 
is  in  actual  operation  in  some  of  the  docks  in  London, 
and  which  was  introduced,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
We  simply  followed  closely  upon  those  lines,  and  at  the 
same  time  IVIr.  Charles  Booth,  junior,  submitted  another 
scheme  upon  very  much  the  same  lines,  the  two  being- 
under  consideration  together. 

37314.  And  neither  of  them  was  accepted  ? — Neither. 

37315.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  the  conference  adjourned 
or  dissolved  ? — We  stiU  have  to  report  to  the  conference 
We  did  get  certain  points  carried  that  were  in  themselves 
important.  We  got,  for  instance,  a  proposal  carried 
that  there  should  be  what  we  call  surplus  stands,  so  that 
whenever  men  found  that  they  were  not  wanted  at  their 
regular  place  of  work,  they  might  at  once  go  to  another 
stand  provided  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  difficulty 
with  them  is,  that  their  stands  are  at  such  great  distances 
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from  one  another,  that  they  cannot  readily  get  from  one 
to  another,  and  in  fact  they  do  not  know  which  one  to 
go  to.    At  these  surplus  stands  it  was  intended  that 
the  men  should  congregate  when  they  were  not  engaged 
in  their  own  place,  these  stands  being  in  telephonic  com- 
mimication  with  the  different  employers  of  labour,  who 
,    would  transmit  the  intimation  when  they  were  short.  We 
•      ^  carried  that ;    and  we  also  carried  a  proposal  to  limit 
ertime  excessive  overtime  that  some  of  the  men  work.  So 

-that  we  consider  we  did  some  good  though  we  cotild  not 
carry  the  larger  scheme. 

37316.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  Poor  Law  and 
charity,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  Poor  Law  should  become 
more  and  more  an  institution  through  which  the  cases 
should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  various  ways  in 
which  treatment  may  seem  desirable,  or  that  the  Poor  Law 
should  remain  an  allowance  system  rather  ?  At  present 
you  would  say  perhaps  that  it  is  an  allowance  system 
as  far  as  out-door  relief  is  concerned  ? — Yes  ;  to  a  large 
extent  it  is. 

led  for  a  37317.  Do  you  propose  to  make  a  change  in  that 
jcrimina-  direction  ? — So  far  as  it  is  possible.  It  may  be  that  we 
e  and  should  have,  say,  a  widow  with  a  young  family,  and  it 
rative  Poor  jjja,y  then  be  necessarv  to  make  an  allowance  ;  but  my 
point  is,  that  every  case  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  problem 
in  iteelf  precisely  the  same  as  we  deal  with  our  cases  in 
charity  organisation  work.  We  say,  Wliat  can  be  done 
for  this  family  ?  Li  what  way  can  they  be  restored  to 
seM-support  ?  What  natural  mes,ns  of  help  are  there  ? 
And  we  resort  to  those  means  of  help,  and  we  use  those 
means  of  setting  them  on  their  feet  again. 

37318.  That  is  rather  what  I  meant  by  treatment. 
Taking  the  cases  as  you  see  them  at  an  out-relief  committee 
do  you  find  a  great  many  cases  quite  low  down,  so  to  pseak, 
in  point  of  ability,  and  in  point  of  energy  ? — Yes. 

37319.  And  yet  these  cases  are  receiving  a  very  small 
amount  of  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 

37320.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  those, 
because  at  least,  on  the  face  of  the  evidence,  the  room  and 
the  scope  for  treatment  in  their  case  would  be  small  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  so.  I  fear  there  would  still  be  a 
number  who  could  not  be  treated  in  what  we  might  call  an 
effective  way  ;  but,  at  all  events,  when  they  came  into  a 
position  to  be  treated  effectively,  it  ought  to  be  done. 

87321.  Would  you  propose  to  act  through  their  children 
ca:  in  some  way  like  that,  if  it  is  possible  ? — Li  any 
that  presented  itself. 

37322.  Do  you  feel  that  the  amount  of  re'ief  is  so 
small  in  those  cases  in  the  way  of  allowance  that  the 
withdrawal  of  it  and  the  offer  of  the  house,  or  the  leaving 
of  the  people  to  themselves  would  suflice  ?  Do  the  few 
shiUings  make  all  that  difierence  when  the  rent  is  so  high 
that  it  sometimes  appears  that  the  rent,  if  it  is  as  stated, 
really  consumes  all  the  relief  and  more  ? — It  does  not 
appear  to  me  when  a  very  small  amount  is  given — an 
amount  which  is  inadequate,  however  we  may  interpret 
inadequacy — that  it  is  fair  to  the  people  themselves.  It 
is  not  fair  to  the  children,  and  I  think  the  thing  ought  to 
be  faced  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

37323.  That  is  to  say,  there  should  be  either  an  ade- 
quate allowance,  or  proper  treatment,  or  the  house  ? — 
Yes  ;  which  ever  is  the  best  way  of  treatment. 

37324.  You  refer  in  Paragraph  32  to  the  question  of  new 
,  charities,  and  you  say  "  At  present  it  is  open  to  anyone 

to  set  up  an  institution,  without  any  responsible  com- 
mittee to  answer  for  its  genuineness."  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  a  borough  authority  having  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  such  a  matter,  or  would  you  link  it  to  some 
general  registration  of  charities  for  the  whole  country  ? — 
I  think  the  borough  could  do  very  effective  work.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  we  could  get  a  Council  of  Charity 
on  which  there  should  be  representatives  of  the  borough, 
and,  it  may  be,  representat  vcs  of  the  guardians. 
I  think  they  would  be  able  to  do  very  effective  work  in 
that  respect. 

S7325.  But  you  clearly  would  have,  by  Statute  law, 
to  obtain  power  to  control  the  estabhshment  of  charities 
or  to  fix  the  conditions,  would  you  not  ? — I  have  not 
looked  forward  to  that  yet.  I  think  that  by  the  force  of 
pubUc  opinion  directed  by  a  recognised  representative 
body,  it  might  be  done. 
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37326.  In  the  case  of  refuges  a  very  large  number  of 
people  may  suddenly  come  together  and  then  form  an 
important  number  in  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  demand, 
may  they  not  ? — Yes. 

37327.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  let  the  question  be 
settled  as  to  whether  a  refuge  should  be  started  by  the 
goodwill  and  understanding  of  the  people  at  large,  or 
would  you  try  to  have  some  authoritative  power  in  your 
own  hands  ? — I  almost  think  it  would  be  best  in  a  case 
such  as  you  speak  of  to  have  statutory  power  of  that  kind. 
Of  course  that  is  a  very  important  question. 

37328.  When  you  refer  to  the  Poor  Law  dealing  with 
the  question,  you  mention  in  Paragraph  33  district 
committees  for  consultation ;  do  you  mean  district 
committees  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  meant  on  the 
Elberfeld  system,  whether  associated  directly  with  the 
Poor  Law  or  supplied  by  voluntary  charity.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  possible  that  they  should  be  in  actual 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law. 

37329.  Have  you  in  mind  some  scheme  by  which  the 
central  Poor  Law  body  which  then  would  be  created 
would  devolve  work  upon  the  district  committees,  members 
of  the  central  body  being  chairmen  of  the  committees 
or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  something  of  that  kind. 
It  is  difficult  to  work  out  a  scheme  that  would  suit  all  our 
varied  conditions,  and  my  idea  is  that  if  it  were  worked 
out  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  large  towns  we  would  get  a 
workable  scheme  out  of  it  in  five  to  ten  years  from  now. 

37330.  In  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  you  would  perhaps  Destitution 
adhere  to  the  general  view  that  Poor  Law  relief  is  for  the  as  the  condi- 
destitute,  which  is  not  unlike  the  view  which  might  be  tion  of  relief, 
said  to  obtain  in  Elberfield  ? — At  present  it  is  difficult  to 

exactly  define  what  we  mean  by  destitute,  and  I  would 
rather  approach  the  question  on  different  lines.  I  would 
take  over  the  case  of  any  family  who  fell  into  distress 
and  were  unable  to  suitably  provide  for  themselves,  and 
would  look  at  it  quite  apart ;  it  might  be  that  they  were 
able  to  provide  for  a  portion,  at  ail  events,  of  their  mainte- 
nance, but  not  for  the  whole,  and  you  could  hardly  call  that 
a  destitute  case. 

37331.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  get  the 
case  before  it  became  destitute  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  or 
whenever  a  case  might  come  up,  and  whether  it  was 
destitute  or  not,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
whole.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  want  somewhere 
in  that  respect,  and  that  whenever  a  case  of  destitution 
or  distress,  which  is  partial  destitution  of  course,  comes 
before  the  proper  authority,  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand 
with  a  view  of  bringing  it  into  a  satisfactory  position, 
whatever  that  position  may  be,  of  self-support  if  possible. 

37332.  I  will  take  this  as  a  sort  of  typical  case  :  Assum- 
ing a  woman's  husband  died,  and  she  got  compensation, 
say  £50  or  £1(X),  and  that  she  and  the  family  had  spent 
all  of  this  money  except  £7  or  £8,  would  you  prefer  that 
they  should  come  in  before  the  £7  or  £8  was  gone  ? — 
Decidedly.  I  would  prefer  to  get  hold  of  the  £100  if  I 
could.  I  may  say  we  have  several  cases  of  that  kind  on 
hand  now  in  which  persons  have  received  compensation, 
and  the  amount  due  to  the  widow,  sometimes  a  large 
amount,  has  been  paid  directly  to  the  widow  and  has  in  a 
few  cases  not  been  wisely  spent ;  but  the  amount 
payable  to  the  children  has  been  spread  over  the  years 
of  their  child-life  and  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  in 
one  or  two  cases  to  administer  under  the  direction  of  the 
court. 

37333.  {Mr.  Loch.)  To  revert  to  the  question  I  put  The  respec- 
just  now,  in  Elberfeld  they  have  rules  that  the  rehef  tive  functions 
should  be  only  what  is  "  absolutely  necessary,"  or  some  of  Poor  Law 
such  phrase  as  that  ?— Yes.  and  eharity. 

37334.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  adhere  to  that  so  far 
as  public  poor  relief  is  concerned  ? — I  would. 

37335.  And  that  anything  over  and  above  that,  if  one 
may  take  that  line,  would,  as  in  Elberfeld,  come  from 
without :  that  is  to  say,  voluntary  rehef  would  be  added  to 
the  other  ? — Yes  ;  I  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  that  it 
should  take  that  form,  but  it  would  be  better  if  it  could  all 
come  through  one  agency.  In  the  case  of  Elberfeld  you 
will  remember  that  the  voluntary  charities  are,  several  of 
them,  administered  by  the  Poor  Law  administrators. 

37336.  Yes,  and  that  is  a  further  step.  I  wanted  to 
know  rather  whether  you  would  take  the  line  of  dividing 
the  cases  as  between  your  Elberfeld  system  of  the  future 
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and  the  charities,  each  dealing  with  the  whole  of  a  case  ; 
or  whether  you  v.'ould  divide  the  work  by  the  charitable 
money  supplementing  the  poor  relief  money  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  how  it  would  work  would  be  in  this  waj' : 
Supposing  a  case  came  to  charity  in  the  first  instance  it 
would  be  dealt  with  by  charity  ;  supposing,  however, 
the  case  came  to  the  Poor  Law,,  then  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Poor  Law  to  go  to  the  different  charitable 
institutions  and  say,  "  This  appears  to  be  a  case  for  your 
institution,  will  you  accept  the  responsibility  of  it  ?  " 
And  then  the  Poor  Law  need  do  no  more  in  that  matter. 
That  is  what  is  done  vnih  regard  to  the  cases  that  are 
referred  by  the  various  boards  of  guardians  to  ourselves. 
We  have  to  pledge  ourselves  to  give  relief  in  the  first 
instance,  to  prevent  any  mLshap  or  any  hardship  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  people.  We  then  make  our  inquiry  and 
we  decide  whether  it  is  a  case  that  we  could  suitably  help 
or  not.  If  we  find  that  there  are  circumstances  attending 
it  that  make  it  unsuitable  we  simply  refer  it  back  to  the 
Poor  Law  guardians. 

37337.  Supposing  you  had  fixed  an  allowance  of  a 
certain  amoxmt  payable  from  the  Poor  Law,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  accept  that  as,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Poor  Law,  absolutely  sufficient  and  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  then  sujDplement  it  from  voluntary  sources  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  done  through 
one  agency,  whether  it  came  from  the  Poor  Law  or  whether 
it  came  from  voluntary  sources. 

37338.  In  regard  to  the  cases  which  you  have  sent  to 
the  factories  and  so  on,  the  600  families  in  thirty-five 
years,  I  suppose  that  the  state  of  labour  in  certain  years 
is  much  better  in  Liverpool  than  in  other  years  ? — That 
is  so. 

37339.  So  these  600  families  should  not  be  averaged 
over  the  thirty-five  years,  because  they  would  be  sent  in 
blocks  at  different  periods  ? — That  is  so — they  have  been 
sent  in  periods  of  considerable  activity  in  the  factory 
districts. 

37340.  I  understood  that  you  had  felt  the  need  in 
Liverpool  of  something  Kke  a  stone-yard  or  some  immediate 
reference  for  unemployed  persons  at  the  nick  of  time  in 
winter,  and  that  you  would  also  have  an  able-bodied 
workhouse  ;  but  do  you  think  a  stone-yard  is  wanted 
as  well  as  the  able-bodied  workhouses  ? — With  the  cases 
of  able-bodied  men  recurring  each  winter,  as  they  are 
now  doing,  until  we  find  a  better  and  more  permanent 
may  of  disposing  of  this  surplus  labour  it  would  appear 
as  if  some  means  of  setting  them  to  work  were  required. 

37341.  In  fact,  you  want  some  interim  treatment  by 
way  of  offering  artificial  work  if  necessary,  just  to  carry 
you  forward  ? — Simply  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

37342.  Do  you  think  the  treatment  of  the  unemployed 
generally  should  form  part  of  the  Poor  Law  system  of  the 
country  ? — Do  you  mean  as  against  the  system  of  distress 
committees  ? 

37343.  Yes  ;  would  you  have  one  system  or  two  ?— 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Poor  Law.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  could  be  quite 
properly  carried  out  by  the  Poor  Law,  as  it  is  in  Elberfeld. 
I  think  that  the  distress  committees  are  exposed  to 
much  the  same  dangers  that  the  Poor  Law  has  passed 
through,  so  far  as  I  can  see  their  working. 

37344.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  it  through 
the  Poor  Law  ?  Would  you  propose  that  the  Poor  Law 
should  do  something  of  such  work  as  is  now  being  done 

in  Liverpool  in  the  draining  of  that  lake  and  so  on  ?  

Yes,  in  the  way  of  providing  Avork,  or  obtaining  work  to 
give  to  the  men  temporarily.  I  would  not  propose  that 
any  of  these  should  be  set  up  as  a  permanency,  or  that 
the  men  should  be  permanently  employed  upon  it. 

37345.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  distress  com- 
mittee coming  to  terms  with  the  borough  council  for  the 
supply  of  some  particular  sort  of  work,  you  would  have 
the  Poor  Law  authority  do  it  ?— It  might  just  as  well  be 
done  by  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

37346.  And  then  you  would  have,  in  addition,  the 
stone-yard  for  immediate  purposes  ?— If  we  had  some 
means  of  setting  men  to  work  either  on  the  land  or  in  any 
other  way,  of  course  a  stone-vard,  as  such,  mi^ht  be 
unnecessary.  I  only  think  we  should  have  some ''means 
of  temporarily  setting  them  to  work. 
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37347.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  in  a  large  urban 
centre  to  provide  the  immediate  help  that  you  want 
except  in  the  form  of  a  stone-yard,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ?  Can  you  imagine  a  labour  system  in  the  country 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  equivalent  ? — I  should  think 
it  possible.  It  has  not  been  tried  yet,  of  course,  and  even 
the  distress  committees  have  not  yet  taken  up  that  ques- 
tion, but  we  have  had  it  in  consideration. 

37348.  Have  you  found  that  the  close  co-operation  Question  of 
between  boards  of  guardians  and  the  distress  committees  co-operation 
has  been  a  great  service  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  between  dis- 

37349.  And  you  are  not  in  favom-  of  the  police  making  niittees  and 
inquiry  into  these  unemj^loyed  cases,  as  I  think  was  done  guardians  or 
in  Manchester  ? — I  should  not  think  it  was  desirable  or  police- 
even  necessary  to  let  the  police  take  these  cases  up. 

37350.  But  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  the 
relieving  officers  making  the  inquiries  in  regard  to  im- 
employed  cases  ? — 1  think  it  is  much  better  in  the  mean- 
time, so  long  as  we  have  the  distress  committees,  which 
have  their  own  officers,  that  they  should  refer  to  the 
relieving  officers  and  also  to  a  society  like  oiirs,  as  they  do. 

3735L  But  if  the  system  were  merged  into  the  poor 
relief  system  of  the  country,  would  you  propose  to  have  a 
special  etaff  ? — I  would  propose  to  let  the  reUeving 
officers  deal  with  the  matter,  permitting  them  to  be 
assisted  in  that  work  by  the  voluntary  friendly  visitors 
of  the  district  committees. 

37352.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
disciualifying  men  from  voting  ■who  were  relieved  through 
the  Poor  Law  because  of  unemployment- — you  know 
under  the  present  Act  they  are  not  disqualified  ? — It 
appears  to  me  that  on  general  principles  it  is  desirable, 
but  I  certainly  must  say  that  when  we  are  assisting  the 
men  in  the  way  of  giving  them  Avork  I  am  disposed  to 
think  it  would  be  better  to  do  away  with  the  disability. 

37353.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  You  have  a  labour 
bureau  in  Liverpool,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

37354.  Would  you  propose  to  continue  that  ?  Has 
it  been  doing  good  work  ? — I  would  do  so.  I  think  labour 
bureau  V  are  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  our  future  action  in  regard  to  the  unemployed. 

37355.  I  think  you  told  us  when  there,  that  you  had 
found  the  labour  bureau  very  efficacious  lately,  and  that 
there  were  certain  cases  Avhere  yon  had  applications  from 
South  Wales  for  miners  ;  were  j-ou  able  to  supply  those  ? 
— We  have  not  yet  taken  action  v.ith  regard  to  that 
particular  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  labour  bureau 
in  Liverpool  has  not  been  so  useful  as  one  might  desire. 

37356.  Is  it  kept  open  during  the  summer  months  as 
well  as  during  the  Avinter  months  ? — When  we  commence 
the  actual  operations  of  the  Distress  Committee  we 
practically  closed  the  labour  bureau. 

37357.  Is  the  register  kept  open  ? — The  register  or 
bureau  is  kept  open  all  the  year  roimd,  but  I  must  say 
we  seem  to  have  failed  to  get  into  touch  with  employers. 

37358.  {Sir  Henry  Eohinson.)  Among  the  applicants 
for  assistance  to  your  association  have  you  many  Irish- 
men ? — Yes,  Ave  have  a  large  number  of  Irish  people.  Of 
course  the  labouring  population  of  Liverpool  includes  a 
large  number  of  Irish  people. 

37359.  Have  you  a  large  proportion  or  a  small  pro- 
portion, AA'ould  you  say  ? — A  large  proportion,  I  should  say. 

37360.  Is  a  period  of  residence  in  the  city  one  of  the- 
conditions  ? — Not  for  assistance  from  our  society. 

3736L  Do  you  deport  any  of  them  to  Ireland  ?  DO' 
you  send  back  any  of  those  AA'ho  are  willing  to  go  ? — We 
do  send  an  occasional  case,  Avhere  a  man  has  recently 
come  from  Ireland  and  needs  to  be  sent  back. 

37362.  And  is  Avilling  to  go  back  ? — Yes  ;  but  making 
it  a  condition,  as  we  do  before  we  send  anybody  away, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  get  Avork,  Avhen  he  gets  there, 
there  are  not  many  opportunities  of  sending  a  man  back 
to  Ireland,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

37363.  Do  you  refer  to  the  boards  of  guardians  many- 
cases  of  Irish  people  rec^uiring  to  go  back  to  Ireland  who 
you  think  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  Ireland  ? — No.  There 
is  not  a  A-ery  large  number  AA'ho  come  to  us  in  that  way. 

373G4.  Do  the  Irish  people  who  are  in  Liverpool  for  a 
short  time  generally  apply  for  relief  Avhen  they  require  it  to 
your  association,  or  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — They- 
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apply  to  one  or  the  other,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  sa}' 
in  what  proportion  they  approach  the  two  bodies. 

37365.  If  Irish  persons  out  of  work  were  in  Liverpool 
would  their  best  chance  of  obtaining  work  be  to  applj'  to 
the  board  of  guardians  who  can  send  them  back  direct  ? 
— Yes.  Of  course  the  boaid  of  guardians  can  send  them 
back  irrespective  of  work,  on  account  of  their  settlement. 
In  the  case  of  organised  charity  we  do  not  act  in  that  way  ; 
we  only  send  a  man  anywhere  on  being  assured  that  he 
will  find  work  or  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

37366.  I  see  that  your  income  is  about  £270,000  a  year  ? 
■ — The  income  of  the  various  charities  is  so. 

37367.  Wiat  is  the  cost  of  the  organisation  for  ad- 
ministering all  that  ? — You  will  find  it  in  the  table  ap- 
pended to  my  statement  (See  Appendix  No.  III.  (A.).) 
For  the  Central  Rel  e:  So -iety  the  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, legacies,  and  so  on,  give  a  total  income  of  £5,671. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Maintenance  "  we  have  put  £4,722, 
but  that  of  course  includes  all  our  expenditure.  In  our 
report  you  will  find  that  for  1905  the  total  amount 
spent  on  relief  was  £3,022,  and  the  expenses  you  will  find 
come  to  £1,241. 

37368.  (Mr.  Loch.)  By  "Maintenance"  do  you  mean 
the  management  expenses  ? — We  mean  the  whole  e>  penses ; 
we  have  not  distinguished  it.  I  see  the  point  that  is 
raised  there.  This  statement  of  income  and  expenditure 
was  not  prepared  specially  for  this  Commission. 

37369.  With  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  charities  j^ou 
•deal  with,  how  much  would  be  the  total  management 


expenses  of  the  whole  of  thoRe  charities  taking  hospitals 
and  all  ? — That  figure  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get. 
I  have  not  got  it. 

37370.  You  could  not  treat  the  charities  of  the  whole 
area  as  a  single  unit  with  a  certain  amount  spent  on 
working  expenses  out  of  a  single  annual  income  ? — It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  that. 

37371.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  working 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  in  Liverpool,  you  say 
the  provisions  with  regard  to  emigration  have  been  bene- 
ficial ;  have  they  been  much  used  in  Liverpool  ? — We 
have  sent  away  either  eleven  or  twelve  families  as  an 
experiment.  We  have  not  yet  got  a  report  from  our 
administrative  officer  as  to  how  they  have  turned  out, 
but  we  understand,  generally  speaking,  that  they  have 
turned  out  quite  satisfactorily. 

37372.  At  present  you  have  sent  out  only  twelve 
families  ? — We  have  only  sent  twelve  families  simply  by 
way  of  experiment. 

37373.  Where  did  they  go  to— Canada  ?— They  went  to 
Canada. 

37374.  When  you  say  you  think  the  Act  cou,ld  be 
worked  by  the  Poor  Law,  would  there  not  be  on  the  f>art 
of  the  unemployed  an  objection  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  Poor  Law  ? — There  would  have  been  un- 
doubtedly ;  looking  at  it  in  that  respect,  I  think  the  Aot 
was  wise,  because  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  indeed  to  get  it  into  proper  working,  as  a  bra  ich 
of  Poor  Law. 
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Mr.  Wallace  Smith,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


37375.  (CJmirman.)  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  short 
paper,  I  think,  which  we  m&j  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
■chief  ? — Yes.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

1.  For  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  Poor  Law 
officer,  either  as  collector,  superintendent  collector,  or 
assistant  overseer  having  charge  of  the  laying  and  col- 
lection of  the  Poor  Rates :  for  about  fifteen  years  I  was 
■assistant  clerk  or  clerk  to  the  urban  district  council, 
having  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bodies  of  workmen  :  in 
ihe  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  Walton  from  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000  to  about  60,000  (in  about  twenty  years)  I 
was  engaged  in  other  capacities  bringing  me  into  touch 
with  artisans  of  various  grades,  and  for  the  last  enty- 
five  years  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  local 
lodges  belonging  to  the  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Unity), 
frequently  attending  for  them  at  the  annual  conference, 
where  over  one  mi, lion  members  are  represer.ted. 

2.  Though  I  do  not  belong  to  any  other  thrift  society, 
I  have  constantly  attempted  to  study  the  question  of 
thrift  from  a  broad  point  of  view,  and  some  years  ago  I 
held  an  appointment,  by  permission  of  the  Treasury, 
as  a  public  auditor  under  the  .Friendly  Societies  Act. 
And  last  year  I  was  appointed  by  the  Liverpool  City 
Council  a  member  of  the  Distress  committee,  to  represent 
the  friendly  societies  of  the  town. 

3i;tent  and  3.  The  three  districts  of  my  own  society,  representing 
nlow^  growth  the  whole  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  and  a  portion  of  the 
f  friendly  suburbs,  contain  twenty-eight  lodges  for  males  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a  membership  of  about  4,000  ; 
a  female  lodge,  recently  started,  with  about  forty  mem- 
bers ;  and  three  juvenile  associations  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  2,000.  The  membership  of  the  adult 
lodges  is  maintained  with  difficulty  and  numerical 
increase  is  slow  :  many  join,  but  they  are  almost  balanced 
by  secessions,  a  regrettable  feature  entirely  absent  here 
lifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  my  chstrict  was  more 
of  a  country  nature ;  and  existing  now,  I  think,  in  con- 
sequence of  town  attractions  and  artificialities.  The 
lodges  do  not  grow  in  anything-like  equal  proportion, 
even  when  equal  opportunities  exist,  a  result  accounted 
for  by  the  individual  qualities  of  a  few  members  of  each. 

Ult  is  easy  to  point  to  cases  where  the  energy  and  ability 
of  two  or  three  men  have  raised  a  lodge  to  an  enviable 
position,  financially  and  socially.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood a  great  drawback  to  the  friendly  society  move- 
ment is  the  difficuly  of  obtaining  suitable  rooms  in  -which 
to  meet.    My  own  lodge  has  met  both  on  and  away  from 
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lice  :s3d  premises,  now  meeti.ig  'n  a  new  room  attached 
to  a  1  hotel.  Copy  of  notice  exhibited  each  lodge  night 
herewith. 

4.  The  class  of  our  membership  is  very  varied  ;  no 
special  trade  or  occupation  bulks  largely  ;  and  practically  Varied  class 
all  regard  their  membership  from  a  strictly  business  of  members  of 
point  of  view  and  take  all  the  benefits  covered  by  their  friendly 
subscription — Doctor  when  sick,  sick  pay,   and  death  societies, 
benefit. 

5.  Though  I  cannot  give  figures,  I  am  convinced  that  Members  of 
very  few  of  our  members  applj^  even  in  extreme  old  friendly 
age,  for  Poor  Law  relief,  and  I  make  the  same  statement  societies 
with  reference  to  seeking  aid  from  any  local  charities,  I'arely  apply 
including  the  Central  Relief  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  ^""^ 
member. 


6.  Several  of  the  best  lodges    have    been  managed  Instances  of 
so  well,  by  the  members — for  the  members — that  they  are  financial 
able  to  give  greater  benefits  than  promised.  For  instance,  success  of 

I  know  cases  where  £30  funeral  benefit  has  been  paid  in  ^""^^jg^j^ 
place  of  £12  due,  and  in  my  Cvvn  lodge  (the  "  Botanist ")  ^'-'^^^ 
a  surplus  of  £842  has  just  been  declayred  for  the  five  years 
eided  December,  1905.    (Copies  of  Valuers'  Report  here- 
with). 

7.  I  enclose  our  district  year  books,  showing  contri-  Contributions, 
buttons,  benefits,  etc.  benefits,  etc., 

Liverpool  District  \  Covering  the  City  of  Liverpool  Oddfellows 
Bootle  „     Land  part  of  the  outskirts.  m  Liverpool. 

*W.  Derby        „  J 

8.  In  my  opinion  friendly  societies  are  not  properly 
valued  by  the  citizens  who  should  use  them  for  direct 
benefit  or  by  those  who  should  lead  public  opinion  ;  the 
accounts  of  the  best  are  under  official  supervision,  and 
what  is  wanted  is  support  for  the  social  side  of  the  ordinary 
lodge  evenings,  so  that  the  ordinary  member  would  come 
for  relaxation  and  friendly  intercourse.  In  my  opinion, 
the  effect  of  well-managed  friendly  societies  on  the 
country's  welfare  has  been  of  great  value,  but  greater 
still  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  fibre  of  the  individual 
members  ;  while  I  think  the  effect  of  the  Poor  Law  on 
character  is  exactly  the  opposite  ;  the  first  makes  all 
for  good,  the  second  all  for  bad. 

9.  Summing  the  position  up  in  a  sentence,  I  think  self 
help  is  the  best,  but  men  must  make  it  possible  for  every 
man  to  help  himself. 
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Mr.  W.  10.  I  know  that  in  this  union  the  guardians  work  to 
Smith.       some  extent  in  conjunction  with  some  charitabloagencies, 

  particularly  the  Central  Relief  Society  and  the  Distress 

21  Jan.  1907.  committee,  and  the  plan  acts  very  well. 

Co-operation  H-  I  of  opinion  that  much  good  would  follow, 
of  Guardians  in  large  towns  with  many  charities,  if  some  general  re- 
with  charities  organisation  took  place  ;  now,  I  think,  some  people 
Need  for  get  too  little  help  and  others  too  much  ;  and  I  suggest 
organisation  the  official  register  of  each  Distress  committee  as  a  base 
of  local  to  work  from, 

charities. 

37376.  (Chairman.)  From  your  statement  I  see  that 
you  have  been  a  Poor  Law  officer,  then  subsequently 
you  were  appointed  Public  Auditor  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  and  you  have  since  taken  a  considerable 
part  in  looking  after  the  friendly  societies  of  the  City  of 
Liverpool  ? — That  is  so. 

37377.  Your  particular  society  has  about  4,000  members 
in  Liverpool ;  are  there  any  other  societies  in  Liverpool 

"  besides  your  own  ? — There  are  many  in  number,  but  they 
have  not  many  members  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

37378.  So  that  the  friendly  society  movement  has  not 
made  great  strides  in  Liverpool  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

37379.  You  state  that  the  members  of  the  friendly 
societies  do  not  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  ;  what  is  the 
scale  of  wage  below  which  people  would  not  be  members 
of  a  friendly  society  ? — In  Liverpool,  where  my  chief  ex- 
perience has  been,  I  think  there  is  hardly  any  wage  that 
keeps  a  man  out  of  some  kind  of  friendly  society,  because 
he  probably  will  join  what  they  call  a  slate  club,  that  is, 
a  dividing  society  by  which  he  gets  at  Christmas-time 
the  proportion  of  his  money  back  that  has  not  been  used 
among  the  members  for  sick  pay. 

37380.  Taking  the  societies  which  do  not  divide  every 
year,  taking,  that  is,  the  ordinary  recognised  or  registered 
friendly  societies,  do  many  people  earning  a  wage  below 
253.  a  week  belong  to  them  ? — Yes.  Might  I  refer  you 
to  Paragraph  4  of  my  statement  where  I  point  out  the 
class  of  members  ?  They  all  take  practically  what  they 
insure  for,  and  we  have  very  few  ornamental  members, 
that  is,  men  who  belong  to  it  for  the  sake  of  encourage- 
ment only. 

37381.  You  think  a  good  many  of  your  members  are 
in  receipt  of  permanent  wages  of  less  than  25s.  ? — 
Taking  the  year  round,  yes,  I  do.  Their  work  is  irregu- 
lar. Putting  it  at  an  average  of  25s.,  I  think  many  of 
our  members  are  in  receipt  of  that  wage  or  of  a  figure 
below  that. 

37382.  Those  men  would  be,  I  assume,  men  engaged 
in  the  docks  ? — Many  of  them  would  be,  but  not  gener- 
ally. We  have  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  clerks 
with  small  wages  and  men  who  are  store-keepers,  ware- 
housemen and  men  of  that  kind — not  dock  labourers. 

37383.  I  suppose  the  dock  labourer  does  not  as  a  rule 
belong  to  friendly  societies  ? — If  the  dock  labourer  belongs 
to  any  society  he  belongs  to  a  society  of  his  own.  For 
instance,  the  coal-heavers  have  one  society  of  their  own. 
The  different  classes  of  dock  labourers  have  clubs  amongst 
themselves  and  they  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  large 
friendly  societies. 

37384.  Are  these  clubs  more  in  the  nature  of  slate 
clubs  ? — Some  of  them  are  not.  For  instance,  the  coal- 
heavers'  club  is,  I  believe,  rather  an  important  one.  It 
is  a  very  old  established  one  I  think.  Bu,t  they  have  it 
solely  among  themselves.  It  is  one  I  think  with  plenty 
of  funds. 

37385.  Should  you  say  that  the  casual  labourer  gener- 
aJly  did  not  belong  to  a  benefit  society  ? — Yes. 

37386.  Should  you  say  that  accounts  for  the  movement 
making  so  little  progress  in  Liverpool  because  there  is  so 
very  much  casual  labour  there  ? — I  think  so.  The  earnings 
are  less  than  the  sum  you  mention,  25s. 

37387.  Do  you  think  if  the  social  side  of  friendly  socie- 
ties was  developed  more,  that  would  largely  increase 
their  numbers  ;  is  that  your  view  ? — Yes.  I  think  people 
in  authority  encourage  the  wrong  kind  of  society,  but  of 
course  without  any  intention  of  doing  wrong.  I  think 
clergymen  and  ministers  who  have  their  own  clubs  in  con- 
nection with  their  churches  and  chapels  think  they  aj^ 
doing  a  very  good  thing  ;  but  they  encourage  clubs  which 
terminate  year  by  year,  or  which  have  no  cormection  with 
a  large  society,  and  consequently  the  averages  of  losses 
cannot  be  divided  up  enough. 
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37388.  You  suggest  in  your  Paragraph  11  that  much  Need  for  or- 
good  would  be  done  if  some  general  reorganisation  took  ganisation  of 
place  ;  do  you  mean  of  charities  generally  ? — Yes.  local  charities. 

37389.  That  paragraph  refers  to  the  charities,  does  it  ?  i 
— -Yes,  it  does.    I  think  we  have  got  too  many  in  Liver- 
pool. 

37390.  You  suggest  "  the  official  register  of  each  dis- 
tress committee  as  a  base  to  work  from."  That  would 
give  you  the  names  of  the  individuals  reheved  ;  was  that 
your  idea  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  largest  1  st  of  a  permanent 
tharacter. 

37391.  So  as  to  prevent  the  same  person  receiving  help 
or  charity  from  more  than  one  committee  or  charity  ? — 
Yes,  and  not  only  to  prevent  their  receiving  help,  but  to 
prevent  their  being  offended  by  a  number  of  people  going 
to  their  house  time  after  time  to  inquire  about  them  when 
they  are  in  poor  circumstances.  I  feel,  and  I  know,  that 
self-respecting  people  who  are  in  temporary  distress,  find 
it  offensive  when  several  agents  of  one  kind  and  another 
go  to  them. 

37392.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  small  chari-  Proposal  to 
ties,  many  of  them  of  a  rehgious  character  ? — I  know  the  make  regis- 
list  issued  by  IVIr.  Grisewood's  committee  which  con-  ^^^^ 

tarns  the  names  of  about  sixty,  I  beUeve.    The  distress  ^i^4ggg°^'jj 
committee  of  Liverpool,   of  which  I  am  a   member,  labour 
a  short  time  ago  allowed  any  recognised  agent  from  any  bureaux 
of  these  societies  to  apply  to  the  clerk,  and  he  would  have  accessible  to 
given  to  him  for  the  private  use  of  his  society  the  infor-  agents  of  looa 
mation  collected  by  us  and  put  upon  the  official  register,  charities, 
la  return,  the  d  stress  committee  recei  -e  aid  of  this 
kind  ^\hen  they  ask  for  it.    That  is  why  I  suggest  this 
official  register  of  the  distress  committee  of  each  town 
should  be  made  the  bed  rock  to  work  from.    The  questions 
put  before  that  register  can  be  utilised  are  of  such  a  search- 
ing nature  that  in  my  opinion  they  are  quite  sufficient,  if 
they  are  put  to  a  family  once  and  are  available  privately 
for  the  managers  of  any  charity. 

37393.  Tlie  case  would  bo  sufficient  to  justify  further 
rehef  as  regards  good  cases,  and  refusal  as  regards  the 
others  ? — Yes. 

37394.  The  amount  of  outdoor  relief  given  ia  Liverpool 
compared  with  what  is  given  in  other  districts  seems  very- 
low  ;  is  that  due,  do  you  think,  to  their  being  helped  by- 
charity  as  well ;  have  you  any  knowledge  upon  that 
point  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  been 
a  Poor  Law  officer,  but  I  have  never  been  a  relieving  officer 
actually. 

37395.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  your 
proposal  to  make  use  of  the  official  register  of  the  distress 
committees,  that  register  would  only  include,  would  it 
not,  apphcations  made  for  work  at  a  particular  time  ? — 
The  Liverpool  register  was  opened  for  about  eight  months, 
and  after  that  the  labom:  bureau  was  opened  for  about  four 
months.  In  speaking  of  the  register,  I  mean  the  two  sets 
of  books  covering  the  whole  year. 

37396.  You  are  thinking  of  the  labour  bureau  books 
as  well  as  of  the  books  in  which  apphcations  are  made  for 
work  to  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes,  because  those 
books  are  now  handed  over  to,  and  kept  by,  the  same  set  of 
officials. 

37397.  For  the  purpose  of  the  labour  bureau  you  do  not 
have  a  record  paper  in  the  same  kind  of  way,  do  you,  as 
when  application  is  made  to  the  distress  committee  for 
work  ? — I  do  not  think  the  same  kind  of  paper  is  filled  up 
but  information,  I  beheve,  is  got  of  the  same  character. 

37398.  Are  the  questions  which  are  put  of  the  same 
character  as  they  are  in  the  record  paper  ?  Do  they  go 
into  the  previous  history  of  the  man  and  so  on  ? — I 
believe  they  do. 

37399.  You  have  not  got  with  you  a  form  which  they 
MS©  at  the  labour  bureau,  have  you  ? — No,  I  have  not,  but 
It  shall  be  sent  yoa.  (Subsequently  sent.  See  App.  No. 
IV  (A.).) 

37400.  [Mr.   Chandler.)  In  summing  up  the  relative 
merits  of  friendly  societies  and  the  Poor  Law  as  a  means 
for  helping  men,  you  say  in  Pa.ragraph  9  that  you  think, 
"  self-help  is  the  best;  but  men  must  make  it  possible  for 
every  man  to  help  himself ;  "  would  you  expound  a  httle 
more    fully  what  you   mean  by  that  last  remark  ? —  Proportion 
Roughly  I  mean  this :  My  experience  shows  that  among  deserving 
the  unemployed  who  have  come  imder  my  notice  before  cases  amoii( 
the  distress  committee  existed,  and  since  the  distress  unem 
committee  brought  them  before  my  notice  by  the  hundred,  Pl°y®d. 
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there  are  about  75  per  cent,  deserving  cases  and  25  per 
cent,  undeserving.  The  25  per  cent,  undeserving  I  would 
rsfer  to  the  guardians,  and  the  75  per  cent.  I  consider 
ought  to  be  attended  to  case  by  case,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  Mr.  Grisewood  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago.  No 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  should  suffer  absolutely  to  the 
detriment  of  his  physical  condition  without  his  having  a 
chance  of  work  offered  to  him  ;  in  other  words,  I  believe 
there  ought  to  be  work  found  of  a  kind  for  every  man  who 
is  willing  to  work.    That  is  my  meaning. 

37401.  It  should  be  made  possible  for  every  man  willing 
to  work  to  help  himself  in  that  way  ? — Yes  ;  the  wages  of 
course  being  regulated  by  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
new  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

37402.  Is  it  greater  facilities  that  you  are  looking  to  for 
providing  employment ;  is  that  your  meaning  ? — Yes, 
but  I  want  to  accentuate,  if  you  will  allow  me,  the  point 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  to  know  and  to  sort  out  the 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  and  the  men  who  are  not 
wiUing  to  work.  Previous  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  it  was  not  possible,  but  now  the  law  has  allowed  us  to 
spend  the  municipal  rates  in  obtaining  all  this  information, 
and  I  believe  it  is  wrong  morally  in  every  way  that  any 
man  who  is  wiUing  to  •  work  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  at  wages  which  will  prevent  him  and  his  family  from 
starving.  I  believe  the  provision  that  the  wage  shall  be 
under  the  standard  rate  of  wages  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
new  Act  of  Parliament  is  a  safe  one  to  go  upon,  that  is  to 
say,  the  man  gets,  broadly,  enough  to  prevent  him  being 
starved  or  driven  to  the  guardians.  If  he  is  driven  to  the 
guardians,  my  experience  is  that  he  and  his  family  lose  all 
independence  of  spirit. 

37403.  Are  you  hopeful  that  the  operations  of  distress 
committees  will  meet  this  difficulty  ? — If  the  Act  is 
administered  fairly,  I  am. 

37404.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  When  you  say  every  man  has 
a  right  to  work,  do  you  mean  that  he  has  a  right  to  work 
just  where  he  is  if  he  does  not  wish  to  go  to  another  place 
to  work  ? — No.  I  am  an  advocate  of  emigration  under 
fair  conditions. 

37405.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a  fair  offer  to  a  man 
to  offer  to  emigrate  him  ? — Only  on  the  conditions  that 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  Liverpool  committee,  that  he 
shall  not  be  sent  away  without  his  own  consent  and 
without  work  is  waiting  for  him.  It  was  on  those  condi- 
tions that  the  twelve  men  were  sent  last  year  as  an  experi- 
ment from  Liverpool  by  the  committee. 

37406.  What  would  you  do  with  a  man  who  says  he 
will  not  emigrate  and  demands  work  in  Liverpool  ? 
Do  you  consider  he  has  a  right  to  have  work  made  for 
him  there  ? — His  case  in  my  opinion  should  be  examined 
from  every  point  of  view.  If  he  is  strong  physically,  and 
if  he  has  not  a  large  family,  I  think  then  he  ought  to  have 
emigration  offered  to  him  ;  but  if  he  has  a  large  family 
I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  ship  him  off  to  Canada 
with  the  whole  of  his  family  at  the  cost  of  the  town.  I 
woidd  attempt  to  make  provision  for  that  man  having 
work  apart  from  emigration. 

37407.  I  was  not  thinking  very  much  of  the  cost  to  the 
town,  which  seems  to  me  a  minor  point.  I  was  supposing 
that  he  saya  he  does  not  like  emigrating  and  insists  on 
having  work  given  him  there  ;  should  we  then  take  his 
liking  into  consideration  ? — Only  on  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned  as  to  his  own  health  and  the  size  of  his 
family.  If  he  did  offer  a  suitable  case  for  emigration  I 
should  refuse  to  find  him  other  work. 

Investigation     37408.  About  the  information  got  by  the  distress  com- 
^'of  cases  by     mittess,  is  it  got  simply  by  inquiries  put  to  the  man,  or 
have  you  an  agent  who  verifies  his  statements  ? — There 
are  paid  agents  of  the  distress  committee  who  visit  eaea 
home. 

37409.  Do  they  go  to  the  employers  and  ask  as  to  a 
man's  character  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  They  apply,  I 
believe,  in  writing  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  do  in  all.  So  many  of  the  men  are  casually  em- 
ployed at  the  docks,  and  as  such  they  are  knocked  off, 
many  of  them,  at  each  half -day  and  they  are  engaged 
twice  a  day. 

37410.  But  the  information  is  not  merely  the  man's 
own  statement  about  himself,  is  it  ? — I  think  in  many 
oases  it  is. 


[distress 
committee. 


37411.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  is  sufficient  to  go  upon  Mr.  W. 
for  all  the  other  charities  to  give  a  man  charitable  assis-  Smith. 

tance  on  his  own  statement  merely  ? — No.    The  un-   

employed  are  dealt  with  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and      '^^^  1907. 
the  charities  which  I  conclude  you  are  speaking  of  are  _  T" 
voluntary  gifts  which  of  course  have  to  be  more  safe-  „'^^i''°^^  J* 
guarded.  ^^^^ 

37412.  I  thought  you  suggested  that  the  information  tress  com- 
which  the  distress  committees  have  would  be  adequate  mittees  and 
for  the  charities  if  they  applied  there,  and  that  the  chari-  1^'^''''^ 

ties  need  not  make  inquiries  on  their  own  accoimt  ? — I  accessible  to 
see  the  point.    My  suggestion  has  not  yet  been  carried  atrents  of 
out,  but  I  have  no  doubt  tha,t  if  it  were  carried  out  the  i(5'cal 
question  of  the  man's  character  would  have  to  be  in-  charities, 
quired  into  always.    I  think  each  place  should  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits.    In  Liverpool  where  the  work  is  so 
much  at  the  docks  and  men  have  to  be  engaged  for  the 
half-day,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  get  a  character  from  an 
employer  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  working, 
say,  three  half-days  a  week.    Such  a  man  is  simply 
taken  on  for  half  a  day  and  gets  his  3s.  or  4s.,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  then  he  is  done  with. 

37413.  Then  you  would  rather  agree  that  the  charitable 
organisations  want  a  method  of  inquiry  of  their  own  in 
addition  to  what  the  distress  commitees  have,  would  you 
not  ? — The  distress  committee  system  would  have  to  be 
carefuUy  considered  if  my  proposal  came  to  anything 
here. 


37414.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  position 
of  thrift  societies  generally  in  Liverpool ;  are  they  in- 
creasing or  are  they  falling  off  ? — I  think  they  are  in- 
creasing. I  believe  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a 
considerable  increase,  because  we  have  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  obtained  the  membership  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  the  Town 
Clerk,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  various  other 
men  whose  example  is  looked  up  to.  I  believe  that  in  a 
short  time  the  friendly  society  movement  will  again 
make  great  progress  in  Liverpool. 

37415.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Bishop  showing  a, 
saving  disposition  rather  helps  the  people  also  ? — The 
Bishop  and  the  other  gentlemen  mentioned  were  asked 
to  join,  a'ld  d  d  so,  not  a'  patronising  us,  but  to  ass'st 
in  calling  atteat'on  to  the  value  of  the  friendly  societv 
movement  as  a  \^hole.  And  beyond  that  I  would  point 
out  the  Bishop's  example  to  his  clergy  is  a  great  thing. 

37416.  And  through  them  to  the  people  ? — The  clergy 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  are  not  business  men,  and  they 
encourage  societies  which  are  not  properly  soimd.  Putting 
it  quite  plainly,  I  beheve  his  clergy  will  follow  his  example. 

37417.  You  have  been  thirty  years  working  in  Liver- 
pool, I  understand  ;  do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  to  poverty  has  become  better 
or  worse  during  that  time  ? — I  think  it  is  better. 

37418.  You  think  that  it  is  on  the  upward  grade  ? — 
Yes. 

37419.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  reference  to  the  slow  in- 
crease in  your  friendly  society  membership,  are  the 
juvenile  societies  of  any  value  ? — Yes,  they  are  of  very 
great  value.  Might  I  add  to  the  statement  that  I  make  in 
paragraph  3  ?  I  say  there  that  there  are  "  three  juvenile 
associations  with  a  membership  of  some  hundreds."  I 
have  since  discovered  that  the  membership  is  about  2,000. 
I  prepared  this  statement  without  being  able  to  get  at  the 
data.  Their  membership,  as  I  say,  is  about  2,000,  and  it 
is  rapidly  increasing.  In  my  opinion  that  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  three.  The  attempt  to  help  forward 
the  female  societies  is  the  least  hopeful,  chiefly  because 
the  wages  for  females  in  Liverpool  are  very  low — in  that 
respect  Liverpool  is  quite  different  to  other  parts  of 
Lancashire,  where  the  textile  industries  are  prevalent. 

37420.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
women's  friendly  societies  in  those  textile  districts  ? 
Does  that  come  under  your  observation  as  a  member  of 
the  society  ?— Strange  to  say  they  have  not  made  much 
progress,  but  it  is  only  six  years  ago  that  female  branches 
were  legaUsed  in  the  society  to  which  I  belong,  and  to 
course  six  years  ago  there  was  no  boom  in  cotton — it 
is  only  about  the  last  two  years  that  there  has  been  a 
boom.  In  my  opinion  female  friendly  societies  will  grow 
very  rapidly,  if  properly  encouraged:  the  fiaancial  side 
is  less  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  social  side,  whirh 
should  be  encouraged  by  all  who  attempt  to  lead  public 
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action.  In  fact  the  only  thing  that  I  can  see  to  keep 
them  back  is  ^\h'^l•e  women  are  earning  enough  singly 
to  save  them  from  combining  for  such  things  as 
medical  aid  and  sick  pay.  With  us  in  Liverpool  it  is 
quite  different ;  the  women  there  earn  very  little,  and 
there  are  no  settled  trades  for  women. 

37421.  {Miss  Hill.)  Supposing  there  were  work  arti- 
fically  supplied  to  all  the  people  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  who  are  out  of  work,  I  mean  supplied  by  public 
bodies  or  by  the  State,  I  suppose  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  arrange  that  the  work  should  stimulate  their 
energies  very  much,  would  it  not  ? — Not  the  energies  of 
the  25  per  cent.  I  mentioned.  I  believe  that  the  un- 
employed are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  and  I  have 
estimated — and  I  have  had  my  estimate  tested — that  75 
per  cent,  are  deserving  either  at  the  moment  they  come 
or  are  on  the  verge  of  tu  'n  g  o  it  good  or  bad  through 
either  encouragement  or  non-encouragement ;  and  the 
energies  of  that  75  per  cent,  are  capable  of  being 
sustained  and  improved  by  their  having  work  given  to 
them. 

37422.  Would  you  say  that  was  the  case  even  when  work 
was  supphed,  because  the  man  wanted  the  work  rather 
than  because  the  work  was  wanted,  and  when  there  was 
not  the  ordinary  stimulant  of  having  to  please  an  employer 
or  to  get  through  a  certain  amount  of  work  ?  Has  it  not 
usually  been  the  case  that  when  work  is  supplied  in  that 
kind  of  way  there  are  some  men  who  do  not  work  in  the 
same  way  they  would  do  if  it  were  independent  work  ? — 
Yes,  but  th<55a  men  would  come  within  the  25  per  cent. 
If  we  put  100  men  to  this  work  I  believe  25  per  cent, 
would  be  made  worse  by  it  and  would  have  no  force  of 
character  encouraged  ;  but  75  per  cent.  I  believe  would  be 
improved. 

37423.  Would  it  not  also  form  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
men  to  go  where  there  was  real  work — we  will  say  to 
emigrate  or  to  go  to  another  part  of  England  where  there 
was  real  work  wanted  doing  ? — That  difficulty  I  believe 
is  met  as  far  as  it  can  be — I  admit  it  cannot  be  met  fully — • 
by  the  rate  of  wages  being  kept  below  the  standard  rate. 
As  an  instance  might  I  point  to  Liverpool,  where  the  men 
work  for  a  portion  of  every  day  in  the  week  averaging 
thirty-six  hours  in  the  week,  and  can  only  earn  14s.  5d. 
in  that  time  ?  They  are  free  in  the  morning  until  nine 
o'clock  and  after  half -past  lour  in  the  afternoon  to  seek 
other  employment.  ;  that  gives  them  a  chance  of  going 
down  to  the  docks  from  seven  o'clock  in  tire  morning. 

37424.  I  gather  you  feel  it  a  very  important  point  to 
keep  the  wages  lower  than  the  full  market  rate,  in  the 
case  of  work  which  is  supplied  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  to 
people  ■\^ho  a-e  unemployed? — Yes.  My  contention  is 
that  a  man  should  simply  have  enough  work  of  this 
kind  to  prevent  him  being  starved.  The  result  in 
Liverpool  last  year  was  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
City  Engineer.  When  the  men  came  to  work  they 
were  not  physically  fit  for  it  until  they  had  had  a  week 
or  two's  money.  That  is  what  I  think  should  not  be 
allowed.  No  man  if  he  is  wilhng  to  work  should  be 
allowed  to  have  his  flesh  and  blood  failing  to  that 
extent  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  carry  on  some  kind 
of  work. 

37425.  (Sir.  Booth.)  You  say  that  very  few  of  your 
members  apply,  even  in  extreme  old-age,  for  Poor  Law 
relief  ;  but  I  suppose  it  does  not  follow  that  the  people 
who  apply  may  not  have  been  members  and  ceased  to  be 
members  of  a  friendly  society  ? — That  is  so  ;  we  have 
many  secessions. 

37426.  I  was  not  thinking  for  the  moment  of  what 
might  perhaps  be  called  secessions,  but  of  those  who  have 
dropped  out  through  becoming  impoverished  or  through 
being  unable  to  keep  up  their  subscriptions  ? — You  are 
asking  me  as  to  the  one  society,  I  take  it  ? 


37427.  I  would  rather  ask  you  about  your  ovra  society, 
the  Oddfellows,  as  you  know  most  about  that.  In  your 
case  must  you  qualify  the  statement  that  very  few  of  your 
mem'oers  apply,  by  saying  that  it  does  not  follow  that  tb>> 
people  who  apply  may  not  formerly  have  been  members, 
and  must  you  not  say,  yes,  they  may  formerly  have  been 
members,  because  you  have  had  many  secessions  ? — Yes. 

37428.  Then  I  ask  you  the  question,  what  are  the 
causes  of  these  secessions  ?  Of  course  if  a  man  joins 
a  society  and  almost  immediatel}'  leaves  it  again,  it  is 
plain  that  he  is  in  no  sense  able  to  plead  that  he  has  been 
a  member  of  your  society.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
has  joined,  and  work,  as  he  gets  older,  becomes  irregular, 
and  he  finds  it  a  great  burden  to  pay  his  contribution  anj- 
longer,  and  finally  in  fact  he  does  not  pay  it,  his  case  is 
rather  difierent,  because  he  at  least  has  been  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  a  member.  If  the  fact  that  few  of  your 
members  apply  merely  means  that  thev  become  so  poor 
before  they  apply  that  they  have  ceased  on  that  account 
to  be  members,  that  statement  evidentlj''  is  not  quite 
justified,  and  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  ? — Mj' 
answer  is  this — that  so  far  as  my  or,-n  society  is  concerned 
as  a  whole  there  is  provision  in  connection  with  the 
government  by  which  a  man  may  have  applied  to  the 
payment  of  his  subscriptions,  to  prevent  him  falling  out  of 
benefit,  any  accumulation  of  capital  of  previous  years. 
Further,  in  connection  with  a  temporary  necessity  for 
keeping  him  within  benefit  within  the  thirteen  weeks 
which  he  is  supposed  to  pay,  we  have  benevolent  funds 
in  nearly  all  the  lodges  from  which  the  secretary,  on 
reporting  to  the  lodge,  will  pay  in  order  to  keep  the  man 
in  benefit.  I  can  say  positively  that  there  are  very  few 
men  leave  the  society  through  being  unable  to  continue 
their  subscriptions  for  that  reason  only. 

37429.  The  other  point  I  want  to  clear  up  is  with 
regard  to  those  branches  of  your  society  which  dissolve 
because  the}^  ^et  behindhand  o-^Hng  to  a  lack  of  new 
members.  Occasionally  I  knovi'  of  my  ovra  experience 
that  a  branch,  or  one  of  your  lodges,  will  be,  as  it  were, 
stranded  ;  they  do  not  get  fresh  blood,  and  finallj^  they 
become  insolvent ;  but  they  have  some  assistance,  I 
think,  in  winding-up  from  the  central  funds,  though  at 
any  rate  the  branch  is  wound  up.  The  members — I  have 
seen  cases  myself — are  at  the  end  tllro^^^l  out  of  member- 
ship completely.  At  that  time  they  are  too  old  to  join 
another  lodge,  but  they  are  thro'.\n  out,  and  although 
they  have  been  substantial  membe;s  of  one  of  your  lodges 
or  branches,  if  they  should  come  upon  the  Poor  Liw  they 
might  truly  say  they  had  been  a  member,  but  after  all 
they  are  no  longer  members.  Does  that  happen  ? — No, 
Pra^t'cally  there  is  a  provision  by  a  levy  over 
the  whole  unity  for  the  expenses  which  may  be 
caused  by  men  of  that  kind.  For  instance,  if  a  lodge  goes 
down  to,  say,  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  they 
become  impoverished  to  such  an  ext?nt  that  the  total 
payments  will  not  allow  the  lodge  to  bs  carried  on  locally, 
the  members  are  transferred  and  are  made  district  mem- 
bers, so  their  responsibility  is  passed  over  a  larger  area. 
In  addition  to  that  it  is  passed  over  to  the  unity  fund. 
Those  members  are  transferred  and  they  are  not  thrown 
out  of  the  society.  That  is  where  we  claim  an  advantage 
over  the  societies  that  have  to  divide  their  funds  every 
year. 

37430.  Does  that  apply  to  the  sick  benefit  as  well  as 
to  the  death  benefit  ?— Yes. 

37431.  That  is  as  regards  your  own  society  ;  as  far 
as  you  know  do  the  facts  differ  at  all  materially  for  the 
other  great  societies  ? — No.  All  the  large  societies 
make  some  provision  for  taking  over  the  men  who  have 
done  their  duty  to  the  local  lodge  ;  if  the  local  lodge 
fails  they  all  make  some  provision. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  12nd  January,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Cliainnan). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Heijry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
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374.32.  (J/r.  Booth.)  You  are  the  superintendent  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Mission  ? — I  am. 

37433.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which,  if  you 
will  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and 
questions  will  be  asked  you  supplementing  the  statement 
and  carrying  out  the  subjects  you  have  already  indicated  ? 
— Certainly.  (The  Wityiess  handed  in  the  j  allowing 
Statement.) 

1.  Extent  of  Unemployme7it. — It  is  difficult  to  measure 

this  by  any  method  of  canvass.  The  information 
is  often  unreliable.  If  it  is  known  that  there  is 
some  hope  of  relief  a  canvasser  will  find  a  ready 
response  to  his  enquiries  about  the  number  of  un- 
employed, and  in  any  case  there  are  always  those 
who  feel  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  magnify  the 
evil.  There  are  also  Ip.rge  numbers  who  are  never 
in  regular  or  constant  work,  and  who  may  be,  and 
often  are,  counted  as  unemployed  becaiise  they  only 
choose  to  work,  or  only  secure  work,  three  or  four 
days  a  week.  Generally  speaking,  statistics,  except 
in  the  case  of  societies  such  as  trades  unions  where 
there  is  registration,  are  incorrect. 

2.  Causes  of  Unemployment. — (a)  Age  limit— It  is  increas- 

ingly difficult  for  men  of  average  ability  in  ordinary 
work,  especially  clerks,  etc.,  to  obtain  employment 
if  they  happen  to  have  lost  their  situations,  and 
are  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Even  those 
with  good  testimonials  find  themselves  handicapped 
because  the  employer  seeks  younger  men,  or  has 
decided  to  employ  yoimg  women. 

(b)  Sickness. — Health  is  the  only  capital  many  men 
have,  and  once  sickness  seizes  the  bread  winner 
there  is  a  possibility  of  loss  of  situation,  and  where 
sickness  becomes  chronic  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing one. 

(c)  Incompetency. — There  are  large  numbers  even 
of  those  possessed  of  good  character  who,  for  lack  of 
proper  training,  are  never  very  competent  in  their 
work,  and  can  easily  be  dispensed  with  on  the  slightest 
cause.  The  doing  away  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
increases  the  incompetency  of  men  and  women  in 
their  particular  lino  of  ^^-ork.  An  additional  cause 
of  unemployment  among  men  is 

(d)  The  Increasing  Employment  of  Women. — The 
increase  in  the  employment  of  women  throws  more 
men  out  of  work.  It  is  said  that  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  there  are  over  4,000  lady  clerks. 

3.  Bemedies. — Amongst  other  remedies  a  complete  and 

universal  system  of  registration  would  be  a  great 
help.  Every  bona  fide  working  man  would  thus 
be  known  as  such,  and  all  the  lazy  and  ne'er-do-wells 
could  be  detected.    The  former  ought  to  be  able 
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family  whilst  he  honestly  sought  it.    Tlie  other   

class  ought  to  be  dealt  with  penally  except  those,  "^'^^^  ^^'^7. 
and  no  doubt  they  are  many,  who  are  unemployable  " 
from  want  of  any  training  at  all  in  Ufe,  and  who, 
with  care  and  opportunity,  might  be  helped  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  employable.  This  would  give  an 
intelligent  basis  for  further  remedies  that  might 
be  apphed  to  the  various  classes  of  the  needy. 

37434.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Has  there  been  any  actual  attempt  Attempts  to 
in  Manchester  to  ctinvass  the  amount  of  unemployment  ?  measure  un- 
— Yes,  several  attempts,  largely  in  the  Ancoats  district  employment 
of  Manchester.  Mai>  chas- 
ter and 

37435.  That  is  to  say  in  certain  definite  districts  in  results 
which  unemployment  was  prevalent  the  attempt  has  thereof, 
been  made  ? — Yes,  in  several  of  the  districts,  but  es- 
pecially in  Ancoats  ;  just  recently  the  Guardian  published 

the  figures  of  what  they  considered  a  strict  canvass. 

37436.  It  has  been  made  in  successive  periods  during 
some  years  past  ? — Specially  during  the  last  four  years. 

37437.  Have  there  been  comparative  results  ;  was  the 
canvass  made  in  so  uniform  a  way  as  to  give  results  that 
might  fairly  be  compared,  at  any  rate  one  with  another  ? 
■ — -Certainly. 

37438.  Do  you  think  you  secured  in  that  way  a  measure 
of  the  degree  of  unemployment  ? — I  think  so.  I  have 
not  much  faith  in  a  canvass  myself,  because  from  my 
own  experience  if  you  test  special  cases  you  find  the 
replies  are  very  doubtful  unless  the  canvass  is  very  drastic. 

37439.  I  am  not  questioning  your  statement  as  to  that, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  the  figures  are  extremely 
doubtful;  I  only  ask  whether  you  thought  they  would  be 
fairly  comparable,  that  is,  however  exaggerated  or  how- 
ever unreliable  they  might  be,  they  would  be  some  measure 
which  could  be  fairly  compared  one  with  another  ? — 
Certainly. 

37440.  Has  it  shown  an  increase  of  lack  of  employ- 
ment during  these  four  years  ? — Not  to  take  the  present 
year  ;  at  present  we  are  in  a  good  state  in  Lancashire 
comparatively.  The  boom  in  the  cotton  trade  has  helped 
us  considerably,  especially  in  a  district  like  Ancoats,  of 
which  I  spoke  just  now. 

37441.  "What  was  the  lowest  year  in  Ancoats  ? — I 
should  think  two  years  ago. 

37442.  It  has  considerably  improved  since  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

37443.  Has  the  same  thing  been  done  in  other  parts 
of  Manchester  too  ? — Yes,  but  not  so  regularly  ;  there 
has  been  a  canvass  in  Hulme  and  one  in  Salford. 
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37444.  You  say  that  amongst  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment there  is  the  tendency  if  men  are  dismissed  to  employ 
others  younger,  rather  than  the  same  men  again  ? — Yes. 

37445.  And  also  the  increased  emplojmient  of  women. 
Is  that  a  general  tendency  in  Manchester,  a  larger  number 
of  younger  men  and  of  women  ? — Yes,  decidedly  so. 
Just  recently  there  appeared  a  notice  in  the  papers  con- 
nected with  very  large  works  that  no  one  over  thirty- 
five  muat  apply,  and  I  have  found  in  the  last  twenty 
years  that  that  has  been  an  increasing  hardship,  especially 
in  dealing  with  certain  classes  of  employees  ;  that,  even 
though  they  bear  excellent  testimonials  (I  am  speaking 
now  of  those  whose  characters  are  all  right)  if  they  once 
get  out  of  a  firm  by  reason  of  its  bankruptcy,  or  dimin- 
ished trade,  it  is  very  very  difficult  to  get  them  in  after- 
wards. I  find  the  age  limit  often  as  low  as  thirty-two 
or  thirty-four  in  clerks  or  similar  employees,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  years  have  diminished  considerably 
during  the  last  twenty  years  at  which  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  man  into  employment  again  when  once  he  falls  out. 

37446.  Is  the  same  work  done  actually  by  boys  and  by 
women — by  men  under  twenty-one  ? — In  our  Manchester 
warehouses  they  have  a  system  of  promotion  ;  they  take 
boys  in  and  they  gradually  advance  them,  so  that  if  a 
clerk  falls  out  for  any  reason  whatever  there  is  a  general 
*'  moving  up  "  and  a  boy  is  taken  in  at  the  other  end. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  lady  clerks  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford. 

37447.  So  that  as  regards  the  male  sex  it  would  be 
merely  the  promotion  of  the  younger  to  take  the  place  of 
an  older  man  ? — I  think  so  ;  except  in  the  case  of  desk 
or  clerical  work  young  women  have  been  increasingly 
employed. 

37448.  I  said  with  regard  to  the  males  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  so. 

37449.  With  regard  to  the  young  women,  it  is  young 
women  taking  work  which  the  men  have  hitherto  done  ? — 
Yes. 

37450.  Is  that  the  same  work  precisely  T — Yes ;  there 
was  a  statement  in  one  of  the  Manchester  papers  the  other 
day  that  seemed  to  me  reliable,  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  over  4,000  lady  clerks  at  the  present  time. 

37451.  And  the  work  they  do  is  practically  the  same 
work  that  was  done  by  men  ? — Yes. 

37452.  Of  course  they  do  it  cheaper  and  better  T — 
There  are  many  who  say  they  do  it  both  more  neatly  and 
more  smartly ;  whether  that  is  true  I  do  not  know. 

37453.  And  for  lower  pay  ? — Yes. 

37454.  Under  the  heading  of  ' '  Remedies  ' '  in  your 
statement,  you  speak  of  the  remedy  of  a  complete  and 
universal  system  of  registration  ;  registration  of  whom  ? 
— I  referred  there  chiefly  to  the  working  men.  We  have 
two  labour  yards,  a  labour  bureau,  and  so  forth.  Those 
who  apply  are  interviewed,  we  use  our  judgment,  the  ex- 
perience of  years  helps  us,  but  we  are  always,  when  we 
decide,  conscious  that  to  a  certain  extent  we  have  to  guess 
at  the  right  man.  If  we  have  120  or  150  apply  this 
morning  (I  am  speaking  of  the  men  now)  we  try  to  deal 
with  them  ;  if  by  any  means  we  could  tell  that  this  man 
registered  in  some  town  was  a  bona  fide  working  man,  it 
would  be- a  very  easy  matter  to  deal  with  the  case,  much 
easier  than  otherwise.  I  would  say  that  every  such  man 
ought  at  once  to  have  his  board  and  lodging  ;  if  he  is  a 
bona  fide  working  man  looking  for  work  he  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  lines  as  a  tramp. 

37455.  Do  you  suggest  a  complete  form  of  registration 
such  as,  I  believe,  they  have  in  Germany,  where  everybody 
working  for  wages  has  his  book  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

37456.  Throughout  the  whole  country,  all  employees  ? — 
Yes,  universally. 

37457.  All  employees  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  myself  see 
how  you  are  to  deal  with  the  classes  that  you  describe 
as  unemployable  or  loafers  unless  you  have  some  system 
of  registration.  If  six  men  come  into  Manchester  to  day 
and  two  are  loafers,  and  two  are  unemployable,  and  two 
are  decent  workiug  men ;  those  two  decent  working  men 
have  to  come  into  the  city  exactly  on  the  same  level  as  the 
others,  and  take  their  chance,  and  go  into  the  tramp 
ward  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 


37458.  So  that  your  object  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  to 
isolate  those  who  are  not  really  respectable  working 
people  ? — Yes  ;  then  I  think  you  could  begin  to  deal  with 
them 

37459.  Would  it  be  beneficial  to  the  classes  who  are 
regular  workers  to  have  such  an  organisation  ? — I  should 
think  so.  If  a  bona  fide  working  man  walked  into  the  city 
he  would  present  his  card  shewing  he  was  a  working  man, 
and  he  would  know  at  once  he  would  be  helped  for  the  few 
days  he  was  seeking  for  work,  and  there  would  be  aU  the 
greater  heartiness  in  helping  him  because  he  is  a  bona  fide 
working  man  ;  it  ought  to  be  to  his  advantage. 

37460.  What  would  be  the  character  of  the  proof  of  his 
regularity ;  would  you  have  a  sort  of  character  from  his 
employer  ? — I  presume  in  the  last  town  where  he  was  the 
civic  authority  would  stamp  his  card,  or  give  some  indi- 
cation when  he  leaves  the  town.  We  find  an  increasing 
number  of  bona  fide  working  men  when  certain  trades  are 
bad.  I  suppose  the  only  thing  you  can  say  is  that  they 
are  on  the  tramp  ;  they  are  passing  through  the  city 
seeking  work,  they  have  left  their  wife  and  children  some- 
where else  ;  it  seems  a  great  hardship  to  me  that  a  man 
like  that,  who  has  tried  to  earn  his  hving  and  get  work, 
should  walk  into  a  city  and  his  only  chance  be  the  same 
as  that  of  any  tramp  on  the  street. 

37461.  I  fully  understand  and  sympathise  with  that, 
but  the  difSculty  is  that  those  are  in  an  extreme  minority 
compared  to  the  working  people  who  never  are  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  tramps  at  all.  Would  your  system  be 
such  that  everybody  who  was  employed  for  wages  would 
have  to  have  a  card,  or  that  he  might  get  a  card  ? — He 
might  get  a  card.    I  would  not  compel  him  to  do  so. 

37462.  Is  it  not  a  complete  system,  then.  I  rather 
understood  you  to  say  you  wished  it  to  be  universal  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  English  working  man  would  rebel  against 
that. 

37463.  I  thitik  so,  too  ;  then  it  is  merely  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  card  ? — Yes  ;  if  a  man  is  leaving  Liver- 
pool for  Manchester  he  ought  not  to  come  on  chance  to 
Manchester  in  the  hope  that  he  might  get  work. 

37464.  What  authority  would  issue  or  stamp  the  card  ? 
— We  have  a  Labour  Bureau  in  Manchester  at  present; 
the  police  visit  the  Homes,  and  are  able  to  give  their 
opinion,  at  any  rate,  about  those  who  are  on  the  register. 
Any  such  visitation  authorised  by  the  authorities  would 
help.  During  the  great  distress  in  Manchester  about 
two  years  ago  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Education 
Committee,  the  school  visitors,  and  so  forth,  did  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  visiting  the  houses  of  those  who  applied 
for  relief,  and  giving  their  report. 

37465.  In  that  case  would  the  card  be  issued  or  stamped 
by  some  sort  of  distress  committee  ? — I  would  not  say  so. 
If  the  civic  authority  appointed  a  committee  to  act, 
they  surely  would  be  able  to  arrange  some  means  by  which 
a  report  would  come  to  them,  and  the  card  would  at  any 
rate  be  fairly  reliable  if  they  received  a  report  that  this 
man  was  a  householder  in  their  city,  and  was  imderstood 
to  be  a  bona  fide  working  man. 

37466.  Would  you  contemplate  an  organisation  that 
would  be  working  at  aU  times,  whether  trade  was  bad  or 
not  ? — Yes,  always,  so  that  a  man  leaving  a  town  or  a 
city  could  always  get  his  bo7ia  fides  stated. 

37467.  Everywhere  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes  ;  those 
who  deal  with  such  men  would  be  able  to  ask  for  his 
card,  and  if  he  said  he  had  not  got  it,  of  course  we  should 
be  sorry  we  could  not  deal  with  him  as  a  bona  fide  working 
man.  It  is,  however,  his  look  out,  he  has  had  a  chance 
which  he  had  not  before  ;  it  takes  away  some  of  the  hard- 
ship which  I  think  is  prevalent. 

37468.  I  see  your  point ;  but  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
details  a  little.  Would  this  authority  that  could  issue  or 
stamp  a  card  be,  in  effect,  an  employment  bureau  ? — Yes  ; 
a  universal  system  of  bureaux  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  of  course. 

37469.  Does  the  Manchester  bureau  work  satisfac- 
torily ? — It  takes  the  names  ;  I  am  afraid  that  a  very 
small  percentage  have  really  been  helped  to  work  ;  I  j^^y" 
think  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  situations.  bureau. 

37470.  Have  the  working  men's  organisations  fallen 
in  with  it,  or  do  they  hold  aloof  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer  that  question  very  reliably.    I  find  one  difficulty 
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not  mentioned  in  my  Statement  in  the  matter  of 
employment,  a  matter  I  have  noticed  during  the  past  few 
j'ears  more  especially,  as  the  result  of  testing  men  in  our 
labour  yards,  and  in  getting  them  situations.  It  is  not 
the  unwillingness  to  work  so  much  as  the  lack  of  power  to 
persist  in  work.  So  many  men  seem  to  be  able  to  work 
spasmodically  ;  I  find  increasing  difiiculty  on  that  point  in 
getting  men  work,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  at  all 
to  continue  long  in  work. 

37471.  Would  the  authority  you  mentioned  be  justified 
in  giving  a  man  of  that  sort  a  card  shewing  he  was  a  trust- 
worthy v/orking  man  ? — I  should  say  not ;  but  what  was 
in  my  mind  just  then  was  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
such  a  class  and  how  far  any  system  could  be  arranged 
by  which  such  a  class  could  be  helped  to  work.  I  believe 
the  man  is  not  unwilUng  to  work,  but  he  has  lost  all  habit 
of  regular  work ;  I  have  found  some  men  of  this  sort,  who, 
when  we  have  persevered  with  them  time  after  time,  have 
got  gradually  into  the  habit  of  work  ;  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  man  of  that  kind  is  a  lazy  man. 

37472.  But  you  say  he  would  not  be  qualified  to  be 
given  a  card  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  could  give  him  a 
card  if  he  had  not  been  in  any  situtation. 

37473.  If  that  sort  of  consideration  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  is  it  not  throwing  an  extraordinary  responsi- 
bility on  the  body  who  issue  the  cards  to  say  whether 
in  their  opinion  the  applicant  is  what  is  generally  called 
a  bona  fide  working  man  ?  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  ? 
— Someone  must  bear  that  responsibility  ;  and  at  present 
it  is  thrown  upon  people  who  do  it  in  a  very  haphazard 
fashion,  and  have  very  little  data  to  go  on  for  judgment. 

37474.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Is  that  not  a  question  of  treat- 
ment ?  If  you  have  a  man  who  can  work,  but  who  has 
not  got  the  initiative  could  you  not,  by  putting  him  into 
a  hospital,  so  to  speak,  for  that  particular  disease  of  not 
being  able  to  work,  treat  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  cure 
him  ? — That  is  why  I  mentioned  the  case.  I  have  a  home, 
a  hostel,  and  a  labour  yard  ;  and  sometimes  I  find  if  I 
get  such  a  man  to  stay  with  us,  in  three  months  or  six 
months  or  a  year  or  eighteen  months  he  has  developed 
regular  habits  of  work,  and  he  turns  out  an  excellent 
man. 

37475.  He  wants  curing  ? — Yes,  he  wants  helping  to 
regular  habits. 

37476.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  put  in  any  percen- 
tages as  to  the  results  of  your  treatment  in  those  institu- 
tions you  have  just  mentioned  ? — I  have  a  dread  of  per- 
centages. 

37477.  Could  you  give  us  any  figures  to  show  how  far 
your  methods  have  been  successful  ? — If  the  men  will 
give  us  a  chance  with  them  I  find  that  the  percentage 
of  those  who  can  be,  I  was  going  to  say  taught  to  work, 
and  helped  to  work,  is  very  large  mdeed.  We  have  about 
150  men  apply  to  us  every  morning,  I  suppose,  and  in 
dealing  with  them  what  has  surprised  me  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  in  connection  with  our  labour  yards 
is  the  large  percentage  of  those  who  are  willing  to  work, 
and  the  large  percentage  of  those,  if  they  continue  with 
us,  who  come  to  be  reliable  working  men. 

37478.  You  could  not  put  any  figures  before  the  Com- 
mission in  your  evidence  ? — No,  I  prefer  not  to  do  so. 

37479.  Have  you  any  co-operation,  say,  with  the 
casual  ward  ? — Yes,  the  casual  ward  Works  with  us  very 
well.  About  six  years  ago  they  yielded  one  point  to  us. 
We  do  not  profess  to  take  any  men  in  after  noon,  we  do 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  special  cases,  but  for  our  general 
working  purposes  we  take  them  in  at  noon  and  work 
them  the  latter  half  of  the  day  ;  we  give  any  man  a 
chance  of  turning  out  at  any  hour  of  the  morning  he  likes. 
He  can  have  his  breakfast  very  early,  and  go  out  to  look 
for  work.  If  he  does  not  find  it,  he  can  come  in  again 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  work  again  the  latter  part  of  the 
day.  He  always  has  an  opportunity  of  turning  out 
every  morning  and  looking  for  work  till  eleven  or  twelve. 
We  find  that  this  method  acts  very  well  indeed.  We 
approached  the  guardians  on  that  point  and  the  manager 
of  the  casual  ward,  and  although  they  did  not  see  their 
way  to  do  the  same,  they  told  us  if  we  sent  them  a  man 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  would  try  to  get  him  work, 
and  let  him  out  early  in  the  morning.  In  other  cases 
where  they  found  the  sort  of  man  that  they  thought 
ought  not  to  go  into  the  casual  ward,  but  ought  to  have 
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a  chance  in  our  home,  they  have  sent  him  on  to  us,  especi-  The  Rev.  S.F , 
ally  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  instead  of  taking  Collier. 

them  into  the  casual  ward  they  have  sent  them  to  us,   

and  asked  us  to  deal  with  them.  Jan.  1907. 

37480.  You  have  shelters  in  Manchester  :  Church  Army, 
Salvation  Army,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  Church  Army, 
Salvation  Army,  and  our  own. 

37481.  Have  you  any  co-operation  with  them  ? — Yes. 

37482.  Could  a  man  go  from  your  shelter  to-night  Questio'i&  of 
to  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  to-morrow  ? — He  does  migration  of 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  in  very  few  cases  indeed  ;  fewer  men  between 
in  the  case  of  the  Church  Army  than  the  Salvation  Army.  ^^^'Jj'^jjje 
The  Church  Army  have  a  large  labour  yard  there,  and  yiieitgrs 
deal  with  them  very  much  as  we  do.    I  do  not  know  that 

I  could  state  this  positively,  but  I  should  say  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Salvation  Army  they  take  few  destitute 
men  in  and  give  them  bed  and  food  simply  for  work  ; 
I  think  in  almost  all  cases  their  beds  are  charged  for. 
The  Church  Army  takes  the  destitute  man  and  gives 
him  bed  and  board  for  his  work,  we  therefore  get  fewer 
from  the  Church  Army,  scarcely  any. 

37483.  Do  you  find  the  bulk  of  your  men  are  married  Small 

men  ? — No.  proportion  of 

37484.  They  tell  you  they  are  not  married,  I  suppose  ?  men 
— Yes,  and  when  we  follow  up  investigations  we  find  they  Mancnester 
are  not.  unemployed. 

37485.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  common 
lodging  houses  are  married,  are  they  not  ? — You  begin 
to  suspect  so  when  you  enquire,  or  that  they  ought  to  be. 

37486.  So  far  as  you  know,  in  your  experience,  the 
bulk  of  your  men  are  single  men  ? — Yes,  the  majority. 
Last  month,  as  far  as  we  could  find  out,  we  had  sixteen 
married  men. 

37487.  Out  of  what  number  ?— Outof  350.  1  do  not 
say  there  were  not  more,  but  that  was  as  far  as  our  in- 
vestigation showed. 

37488.  (Airs.  Bosanquef.)  When  you  speak  about  the  Question  of 

increasing  employment  of  women,  do  you  mean  women  the  substitu- 

are  now  working  who  used  not  to  work  for  their  living  ? —  ^^^^  of  female 

You  do  not  mean  the  same  women  :  an  increase  of  women  :  ,  f  ™^  ^ 

labour. 

37489.  Yes  V — There  is  a  great  increase  of  labour 
amongst  young  girls  now,  amongst  girls  who  used  to 
stay  at  home,  or  enter  domestic  service.  There  is  a 
great  increase  of  desire  on  their  part  to  labour  in  the 
city,  in  a  restaurant,  warehouse,  or  shop. 

37490.  You  mean  the  girls  whose  people  could  afford 
to  keep  them  at  home  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that. 

37491.  So  they  would  have  to  be  working  somewhere  ? 
— Yes. 

37492.  Is  there  an  actual  diminution  in  the  number 
of  male  clerks  in  Manchester  ? — I  am  told  so.  I  have 
only  the  figures  given  by  the  newspapers  at  stated  intervals. 
I  have  no  other  means  of  judging,  except  by  the  records 
of  our  own  labour  bureaux. 

37493.  I  suppose  the  census  would  tell  us  that.  It 
would  be  very  striking  if  there  were  an  actually  smaller 
number  of  male  clerks  employed,  or  do  you  merely  suggest 
there  are  more  lady  clerks  ? — On  the  face  of  it  I  should  say 
that  with  the  increased  trade  and  population  of  Manchester 
there  must  be  need  for  a  much  larger  number  of  clerks 
than  there  was,  say,  six  or  ten  years  ago,  so  that  it  does  not 
follow  the  number  of  lady  clerks  coming  in  has  ousted 
many  men,  although  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  testimony 
of  the  clerks  themselves,  I  should  say  they  fe^,'l  the  com- 
petition very  seriously  indeed.  There  has  been  a  corre- 
spondence recently  on  this  very  point  in  a  Manchester 
newspaper  which  confirms  the  interviews  I  have  had 
with  clerks  who  assert  that  they  are  feeling  very  severely 
the  competition. 

37494.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  organise  the 
trade  so  that  the  women  should  not  take  a  lower  wage 
than  the  men  for  the  same  work  ? — To  organise  the  clerks  ? 

37495.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  thmk  so. 

37496.  That  would  be  a  very  practical  way  of  meeting 
it,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  the  clerks  would  find 
some  difficulty  in  getting  any  organisation  that  would  in 
any  way  answer  their  purpose  on  that  point.  The  young 
woman  is  smart ;  they  tell  m?  she  is  very  punctual,  and 
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The  Rev.  S.F.  she  is  very  neat  ;   she  can  come  for  a  lo'.ver  wage,  and 
Collier.      when  they  compete  with  the  male  clerk  for  a  situation 
he  is  a  loser  really. 

37497.  It  is  the  question  of  the  lower  wage  that  eut« 
him  out  re.ill}'  ? — Largely  so,  but  I  have  asked  several 
employers,  and  they  tell  me  they  much  prefer  lady  clerks. 

37498.  It  is  possible  the  work  may  be  more  suited  to 
women  than  men  ? — Perhaps  so.  A  great  many  have 
told  me  so.  They  are  quicker,  neater  and  smarter  in 
every  way  at  the  desk  than  the  average  clerk. 

37499.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  movement  in  the 
schools  to  turn  out  boys  not  so  suited  for  clerks  and  more 
suited  for  other  work  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  feeling 
in  or.r  own  city,  and  as  far  as  I  can  tell  in  other  cities  too, 
that  something  must  be  done  to  get  the  boys  in  other 
walks  of  hfe  than  driving  a  pen. 

37.500.  Have  you  any  experience  which  shows  whether 
the  boys  all  try  for  this  at  once  or  whether  they  do  try 
for  other  branches  of  work  ? — I  think  during  the  last 
two  years  where  there  used  to  be  a  tendency  to  seek 
the  employment  of  the  desk,  both  parents  and  boys  seek 
it  less.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  trade  is  better 
for  the  boys. 

37501.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  Are  the  girls  and  women  who  find 
employment  as  clerks  drawTi  from  a  higher  class  than 
those  of  the  male  sex  with  whom  they  compete  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

37502.  They  would  be  the  sisters  and  cousins  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes,  and  a  large  number  of  girls,  of  course,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  education  of  the  last  ten  years 
are  no  doubt  in  many  ways  better  equipped  than  the  men 
they  displace  who  are  twelve  years  older  now  than  they 
are.    That  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

37503.  As  compared  with  young  men  of  the  same  age 
would  the  young  woman  be  better  educated  ;  would  they 
have  taken  more  advantage  of  their  chance  of  education  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  is  possibly  some  truth 
in  w'hat  some  of  the  employers  say,  that  the  young  woman 
o '  eighteen  or  nineteen  often  does  her  work  more  steadily 
and  more  smartly  than  the  young  man  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  She,  perhaps,  has  not  the  attractions  out  of 
doors  for  whiling  away  her  time. 

37504.  So  that  they  may  supersede  older  people 
because  they  have  had  better  education,  and  the  younger 
people  because  they  are  more  steady  ? — I  think  so.  I 
find  increasing  preference  for  the  young  women  at  the 
desk. 

37505.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Following  that  question  up 
do  you  find  that  this  attraction  of  labour  for  girls  is 
largely  due  to  the  liberty  that  they  get  in  the  evenings, 
etc.  ? — ^I  suppose  it  would  be. 

37506.  Do  you  not  find  that  there  is  side  by  side  wdth 
that  a  great  outcry  that  domestic  servants  are  very  hard 
to  get  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  great  difficulty,  of  course. 

37507.  So  they  must  have  been  drawn,  as  it  were,  from 
that  occupation  largely  ? — Yes,  as  you  say  they  have 
their  leisure,  and  some  money  in  their  pocket,  dress  as 
they  like  and  do  as  they  like  pretty  much. 

37508.  Generally  they  seem  to  prefer  it  to  domestic 
service  ? — Yes. 


-Tliat  is  the  report 
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37509.  You  deal  -nith  very  large  numbers  of  destitute 
and  unemployed  men.  From  what  class  of  men  are  they 
as  a  rule  ;  what  trade  are  they  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  ? — That  much  depends  of  course  on  the  state  of 
trade.  During  the  last  six  weeks  say  we  have  had  an 
increasing  number  of  brick  setters,  or  Jjrick  layers,  because 
the  building  trade  has  been  very  bad.  It  very  much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  various  trades. 

37510.  Your  experience  I  presume  would  be  somewhat 
different  to  the  casual  wards  as  to  the  character  of  the 
men  you  get  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  our  labour  tests  weed 
out  for  us  the  applicants.  If  a  man  comes  to  us  he  knows 
he  will  at  once  be  asked  to  do  some  work,  and  thus  the  men 
who  are  not  prepared  to  do  that  pass  our  doorway  largely. 

37511.  Again  a  bona-fide  working  man,  hard  up  I  will 
say,  seeking  work  in  Manchester,  would  look  to  your 
institution  for  a  night's  shelter  in  preference  to  the  tramp's 
ward  ? — Certainly. 

37512.  Therefore  you  would  get  a  better  class  coming 
to  you  ? — Yes.  Our  tramps"  ward  I  am  told  will  accom- 
modate about  1,000,  but  they  have  about  200  in  it. 


37513.  Is  it  not  more  than  that  ?- 
given  me  last  week  by  the  manager. 

37514.  Are  there  many  natives  of  Manchester  apply  to 
you,  unemploj'ed  men  ? — Yes,  householders  largely  ;  of 
course  they  do  not  enter  our  home.  If  we  cannot  find 
them  a  situation  immediatel)'  they  may  work  in  our 
labour  yard,  but  they  do  not  come  into  our  shelter. 

37515.  You  have  a  special  labour  in  your  yard,  I  Building 
understand,  which  was  introduced  by  yourself  apart  wrecking 
from  wood  chopping  ? — Yes.  and  old-metal 

crushing  as 

37516.  Could  you  tell  us  something  of  the  nature  of  work  for  the 
that  labour  ? — We  send  men  out  for  pulling  do^^■n  old  unemployed, 
buildings,  and  so  forth.    You  refer  I  suppose  to  the  extra 

labour  j^ard  we  have  put  on  ? 

37517.  Yes  ? — We  gather  all  sorts  of  scraps  from  the 
Corporation  tips  and  so  on  :  all  the  old  tins,  lobster  tins, 
biscuit  tins,  and  so  on  :  we  gather  galvanized  iron  and 
enamel  ware,  and  anything  of  that  kind,  and  bring  it  into 
the  yard  and  then  instead  of  using  machinery,  for  the 
sake  of  providing  labour,  we  employ  men  to  crush  it  into 
the  smallest  compass  possible.  It  is  then  closely  packed, 
trucked  off  to  various  places  where  they  are  willing  to 
buy  it.  We  use  this  labour  yard,  as  much  as  possible,  for 
householders  who  apply  to  us  for  work  ;  if  we  are  not 
quite  sure  of  them,  sufficiently  sure  to  help  them  directly 
with  food,  we  send  them  into  this  labour  yard  as  a  test. 
They  work  there  and  we  give  them  a  special  wage  for  it. 
Meanwhile  our  agents  are  trying  to  secure  situations  for 
them. 

37518.  Does  your  tin  trade,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  cover  expenses  ? — It  meets  current  expenses.  It  has 
been  working  about  two  years,  and  during  that  time  it  has 
found — I  do  not  mean  different  men  of  course — 13,000 
men  labour  one  way  and  the  other. 

37519.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  labour  test  you  Labour  test 

referred  to,  iri^wnat  does  it  consist,  a  certain  penod  of  regulations, 

work,  say  some  hours  in  the  day  ? — Yes,  from  half-past  ^t^->  at 

one  to  half-past  five.  ?<  1"^.  ■ 

^  "  shelters  ii 

37520.  If  a  man  works  a  day,  what  do  you  do  the  next  Manchester, 
day ;  is  he  allowed  to  come  back,  or  not  ? — Yes,  he  has 
three  meals  and  his  bed,  a  bona  fide  bed,  a  bed  I  could  sleep 
on  myself,  and  he  can  turn  out  any  time  he  likes  in  the 
morning.  He  can  be  called  at  any  hour  he  likes  and  get  to 
the  Corporation  gates,  the  Ship  Canal  gates,  or  anywhere 
else  where  work  is  likely  to  be  found.  If  he  cannot 
get  work  he  can  apply  again  at  half-past  eleven  or  twelve. 

37521.  He  is  in  the  position  of  having  a  few  hours  in 
the  morning  to  go  out  and  seek  for  work,  and  then  come 
back  ? — Yes  :  if  we  know  of  work  going  on  we  send  him 
out  with  a  note. 

37522.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  time  he  stays 
with  3'ou  ? — No,  the  limitation  is  largely  dependent  upon 
himself.  If  he  shows  that  he  means  business  and  is  really 
anxious  to  get  work  and  is  a  workman,  we  stand  by  him. 
Some  of  them  find  a  job  after  being  helped  one  or  two 
nights. 

37523.  Do  they  get  a  job  like  that  and  come  back  ? —  Habits  and 
Yes.    We  have  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the  way  habitat  of 
the  men  have  tried  to  earn  a  little  themselves.    Perhaps  ^"^"^Q^^lg^"^, 
a  man  will  stop  to-night  and  be  off  to-morrow  morning  ;  niunicipalit' 
he  may  only  be  capable  of  odd  jobbing,  but  it  is  some- 
thing ;    that  helps  him  over  six  or  seven  days  :    he  will 

then  come  and  take  his  bed  with  us.  For  instance,  when 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground  the  Corporation  needed  a  lot 
of  men.  The  Manchester  Corporation  employed  over 
11,000,  I  understand,  and  we  were  really  almost  short  of 
workers  in  the  labour  yard  ;  they  mshed  to  this  business 
of  removing  the  snow,  but  they  came  at  night  and  put 
do-\TO  their  money  for  a  bed.  We  have  one  section  for 
lodgers.  We  receive  destitute  men,  board  and  lodge 
them  in  return  for  work.  When  they  obtain  a  situation, 
we  help  them  for  the  first  week  until  they  receive  their 
wages.  Then  the  man  becomes  a  lodger  on  the  other 
side,  and  by  staying  a  little  with  us  he  gets  strengthened. 
We  often  have  men  say  they  do  not  want  to  go  ;  they 
feel  safer  where  they  are.  I  do  not  know  -n-hether  it  would 
interest  this  Commission,  but  I  \n"ote  to  several  towT.s 
where  they  employed  men  for  removing  snow  to  ask 
the  authority  how  many  they  had  employed ;  T^  hether 
they  got  as  many  as  they  wanted  ;  whether  the  men  were 
willing  workers  and  whether  they  were  pleased  with  the 
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class  of  man  they  got.  I  was  myself  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  answers.  It  was  at  any  rate  one  way  of 
testing  the  matter.  The  authorities  wrote  saying  that  they 
got  as  many  as  they  needed,  some  still  remaining  evidently 
unemployed,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  very  willing 
workers  indeed.  A  similar  answer  was  given  by  j\Ir. 
Williamson  of  the  Manchester  Department :  he  said  he 
employed  11,000  men:  there  wei'e  some  who  were  not 
capable  of  doing  that  very  tiring  work,  but  they  were 
willing  workers  none  the  less. 

3752i.  The  tendency  then  would  be  to  create  in  your 
institution  a  sort  of  home  for  casual  working  men  ? — 
Yes. 

37525.  A  more  or  less  permanent  home  ? — Yes.  I 
daresay  we  have  fifteen  to  twenty  men  who  may  have 
been  with  us  two  or  three  years,  but  that  is  very  rare. 

37526.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  similar  homes  should 
be  started  in  other  places  for  what  you  call  registered 
working  men  ?— I  presume  unless  you  could  utilise  the 
institutions  that  are  at  present  existing,  you  would  have 
to  do  so  in  order  to  meet  the  need. 

37527.  That  is  your  scheme,  is  it  not,  to  have  such 
homes  ? — Yes,  to  have  such  homes  either  those  existing 
or  to  be  erected. 

History  of  37528.  With  regard  to  individual  cases,  have  you  ever 
specimen  made  notes  about  any  particular  men,  watching  them 
cases  dealt  ^  see  how  far  they  improve,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
with  at         — Yes,  we  interview  everv  man  who  comes  to  us,  pri- 

K  o  i^i  J- K I  Q  '  f  '  i 

"  shelters  "  at  '^^^ely.  Notes  are  taken  and  the  after-history  is  recorded 
Manchester,   as  far  as  possible. 

37529.  Would  your  book  show  how  far  you  had  got 
men  who  seemed  only  able  to  work  occasionally  to  work 
permanently,  take  a  step  up  ? — Yes. 

37530.  Men  would  have  been  long  enough  in  your 
employ,  so  to  speak,  to  ascertain  that  ? — Yes,  I  have 
had  some  men  in  our  employment  cjuite  a  year  or  eighteen 
months,  and  in  some  special  cases  more. 

37531.  Have  you  notes  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  men 
that  leave  you  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible  we  keep  in  touch 
with  them  :  I  do  not  think  w  e  can  keej)  in  touch  with  a 
man  as  closely  as  we  can  keep  in  touch  with  a  woman 
who  passes  through  our  refuge  and  home  for  women. 
We  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  in  close  connection  with  them 
better  than  the  men,  and  learn  where  they  are  placed  in 
situations  and  follow  them  more  easily. 

37532.  In  the  case  of  men  would  you  have  notes  of,  say, 
100  cases  ?— Now  ? 

37533.  Yes,  showing  what  they  had  done  ;  where  you 
have  been  able  to  trace  them  for  six  or  eight  months 
afterwards  ? — In  300  cfses  I  should  say. 

37534.  Complete  cases  ? — Yes,  quite.  In  Manchester 
a  few  score  are  married  and  settled  down  as  householders. 

37535.  You  liave  not  set  out  in  any  form  the  return  at 
present  ? — Xo,  but  I  could  get  it  arranged  easily  enough. 

37536.  It  would  be  a  fair  historj^  if  we  could  see  the 
books  ? — Yes.  The  books  have  been  seen,  I  tnink. 
There  was  a  Committee  of  this  Commission,  or  some 
similar  Committee  last  week  looking  through  the  books. 

37f37.  If  jou  could  let  us  see  the  books  themselves,  if 
they  are  not  actually  in  use,  they  might  show  very  clearly 
exactly  what  there  is  to  see.  The  volumes  not  now  in 
use  might  tell  the  story,  might  they  not  ? — No,  it  could 
not  be  done  in  that  way  ;  I  should  have  to  take  the  record 
out  from  two  or  three  books. 

37538.  If  you  could  collate  100  cases,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  it  would  be  interesting  ;  so  many  men  and  so 
many  women  ? — I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

37539.  [Mr.  Booth.)  If  the  cases  are  taken  as  they  run, 
a  substantial  number  like  100  would  give  us  a  complete 
picture,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

37540.  Would  it  trouble  you  very  much  to  do  that  ? — I 
do  not  think  so  ;  I  will  get  it  done  when  I  return.  (>See 
Appendix  No.  V.  (A.).) 

37541.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  police  enquiries 
in  unemployed  cases,  I  understand  that  at  Manchester 
the  system  has  been  that  the  pohce  should  make  the 
enquiries  ? — In  the  time  of  distress  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  educational  officers  also  helped  in  the  matter. 
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37542.  Do  not  the  distress  committee  now  have  the  TheBeo.  S.F. 
enquiries  \^  ith  regard  to  applicants  made  by  the  police  ? —  Collier. 
Yes,  those  on  the  municipal  labour  bureau  list  by  police-      Jan  1907 
men  in  plain  clothes.   '__ 

37543.  (3Ir.    Patten-MacDougall.)  You   told   us   that  Proportion  of 
sixteen  out  of  320  were  married  ? — I  said  that  a  week  ago  married  men 
I  asked  how  many  married  men  there  were  in,  and  they  ^ij^jf^^^i^g^ 
said  sixteen  that  they  knew  of.  '-shelters." 

37544.  That  was  on  a  single  day  ;  out  of  320  ? — Yes. 
When  I  say  that  it  is  sixteen  that  they  knew  of,  I  think 
in  answering  the  question  I  said  that  there  might  be 
many  that  w^e  did  not  know  of,  because  there  would  be  at 
:east  120  taken  in  that  morning,  and  investigation  would 
be  impossible  for  the  moment  ;  we  had  only  their  word 
for  it. 

37545.  What  I  wa.nted  to  ask  was  what  was  the  average  Ages  of  men 
age  of  the  320  ?— In  the  Report  given  at  the  last  committee  applyin"^  to 
the  average  age  was  thirty-three  to  thirty-six.    I  think  > 
that  was  the  average  age  in  the  month  of  December. 

37546.  Therefore  the  larga  majority,  I  take  it,  would 
be  under  fifty  ? — Yes. 

3"547.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  When  you  speak  of  an  Substitution 
increase  in  the  employment  of  women  throwing  men  out  of  of  female 
employment,  do  you  mean  it  gives  fewer  openings  to  young  ["j^^^^ 
men  about  to  start  life  as  clerks,  or  do  you  mean  it  means  '  ^ 
men  who  have  been  clerks  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
life  being  thrown  out  ? — In  the  case  of  men  who  have  been 
rhro^^■n  out  of  employment,  or  compelled  to  leave  ;  young  ■ 
women  have  taken  their  places  ;  m^n  have  not  been  em- 
ployed in  the  same  position. 

37548.  What  are  men  who  are  thrown  out  of  employ-  Difficulty  of 
ment  as  clerks  fit  for  ;  have  you  any  other  opening  or  providing 
work  for  which  they  are  fit  except  cleric-al  work  ?— Very  work  for  un- 
little.    It  is  a  painful  business.    It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  into  anything. 

37549.  So  that  they  would  scarcely  be  men  who  would 
be  employed  by  the  ordinary  relief  organisation  ? — No. 

37550.  Are  many  of  them  quite  destitute  when  they 
are  thro-s^Ti  out  of  employment.  Are  men  of  that  class 
absolutely  without  any  means  ?— Yes,  a  large  number, 
and  it  comes  to  this,  that  they  take  clerical  work  at  a  very 
low  rate  ;  they  are  compelled  to  take  work  at  a  wage 
which  is  not  half  that  which  they  used  to  receive. 

37551.  So  the  effect  of  it  is  to  lower  wages  all  round  ? 
—Yes. 

3  552.  Do  many  of  them  emigrate  when  they  lose  their  Emigration 
position  ?— The  only  way  I  could  answer  that  question  as  a  remedy 
is  that  during  the  last  year  1  have  had  an  increasing  for  "inein- 
number  applying  to  us  to  advise  or  assist  them  to  emigrate.  P-oyment. 

37553.  To  what  colony  ?— To  Canada. 

37554.  Is  there  any  association,  or  is  there  any  organi- 
sation for  assisting  them  when  they  are  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

37555.  Does  your  Manchester  and  Salford  Mission 
assist  them  to  emigrate  at  all  ?— We  only  guide  as  to 
emigration,  and  sometimes  we  assist  a  special  cass,  but  we 
have  not  taken  organised  parties  ourselves. 

37556.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  good  openings 
for  clerks  in  Canada  ;  I  mean  of  that  class  ?— When  I 
was  over  in  Canada  in  September  1  found  that  they 
wanted  very  much  the  men  we  want  here  ;  smart  and 
good. 

37557.  How  does  the  rate  of  pay  compare  ?— They  get 
a  better  wage  than  we  do  here.  Of  course  rent  and 
clothes,  and  some  other  things  are  more  costly.  A 
labourer  I  should  say  would  find  plenty  of  opportunity 
a  large  part  of  the  year  in  Canada. 

37558.  {Sir    Samuel    Provis.)  With   regard   to   your  Proposed 
suo-gestion  that  there  should  be  a  registration  of  the  persons  optional  _ 
wanting  work,  do  you  contemplate  that  that  is  to  be  registration 
universal  all  over  the  country,  or  only  in  large  towns  ?— I  ^^''^'^'^^^S 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  every  small  ' 
place  to  have  a  bureau.     A  district  could  be  arranged 
comprising  a  market  town  and  some  villages.    A  man 

would  gain  by  having  the  opportunity  in  leaving  his  native 
place  or  district  to  carry  with  him  his  character. 

37559.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  in  places 
other  than  large  towns  to  set  up  an  organisation  of  that 
kind  ?— I  do  not  sbj  why  not. 
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37.560.  Who  do  you  propose  should  form  the  registra- 
tion authority  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  advise  in  the 
matter.  I  have  heard  it  discussed  with  such  difference 
of  opinion  on  cammittees  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  hold 
a  definite  opinion  myself. 

37561.  Do  you  contemplate  some  existing  local 
authority,  or  something  fresh  ? — I  would  create  something 
other  than  there  is  at  present.  I  think  that  at  present 
these  laljour  bureaux  I  know  anything  about  have  some 
touch  of  "charity"  in  them.  I  think  a  working  man 
shrinks  from  that. 

37562.  They  do  not  exist  all  over  the  country,  or  any- 
thing hke  it  ? — No. 

37563.  You  have  not  cjuite  thought  out  how  it  would 
work  in  rural  areas  perhaps  ? — I  have  heard  that  dis- 
cussed in  a  committee  which  I  was  on :  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  it  would  be  possible,  whilst  having  such  regis- 
tration in  the  cities,  also  to  have  it  in  districts,  that  would 
practically  answer  the  same  purpose  for  a  population  say 
of  5,000  or  6,000. 

37564.  Did  you  consider  at  all  how  far  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  the  test,  before  a  man  was  registered, 
uniform  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  could  do  anything 
more  than  say  that  that  man  had  been  a  householder  in 
the  place,  and  he  seemed  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  way 
that  he  was  considered  worthy. 

37565.  "RTien  you  say  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way 
that  he  was  considered  worthy,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  it  is  not  an  actual  fact  but  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  therefore  opinions  might  differ  in  different  places, 
might  they  not  ? — But  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  a  proper  authority  finding  out  i.i  a  reasonable 
area  whether  a  man  is  the  kind  of  man  that  the  country 
ought  to  support  in  this  matter  of  board  and  shelter  till 
he  finds  work,  or  find  work  for  him. 

37566.  Do  you  not  think  the  standard  or  test  would  be 
different  in  some  places  to  others  ? — Certainly  ;  some 
committees  would  be  severer  than  others. 

37567.  That  would  be  rather  a  difficulty,  so  that  the 
card  the  man  produced  might  have  been  a  card  given  by 
an  easy  committee  or  by  a  strict  committee  ? — I  quite 
understand  that.  My  difficulty  is  that  at  present  you  not 
only  have  no  information,  but  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
getting  any  information.  You  get  ten  men  who  apply 
to  you,  and  say  they  are  honest  workmen  and  want 
work  ;  you  have  got  to  get  them  into  your  labour  yard, 
put  them  into  a  home  and  begin  to  try  and  find  out 
something  about  them  ;  it  is  a  lot  of  waste  time  and 
energy,  and  anything  which  would  save  that  and  give  the 
information  would  be  v,-elcome. 

37568.  (il/r.  Lanshury.)  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say 
that  the  13,000  men  who  have  gone  through  your  tin 
works  earn  the  wages  that  are  paid  them  ? — It  depends  ; 
some  of  them  go  into  the  home  and  shelter  and  they  would 
get  their  board  and  lodging  and  some  odd  pay,  but  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  married  men  that  we  should  pay  them  as 
workmen. 

37569.  What  I  meant  was,  does  the  value  of  the  work 
when  it  is  done  produce  the  wages  ;  is  there  a  profit  ? — 
You  mean  is  it  subsidised  at  all  ? 

37570.  Yes  ? — It  is  not  subsidised  except  in  this  way, 
that  the  working  capital  and  plant  was  found,  but  so  far 
the  labour  has  met  the  current  expenses. 

37571.  And  the  money  that  is  paid  the  man  and  his 
wife  ? — Yes. 
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37572.  With  regard  to  women,  did  I  understand  you 
that  the  employers  tell  you  they  are  better  adapted  for  the 
work  of  clerks,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I  said  that  a  great 
many  employers  I  had  consulted  frankly  said  that  they 
preferred  them. 

37573.  And  they  paid  them  better  waged  than  the  men, 
I  suppose  ? — I  should  not  say  that. 

37574.  You  would  rather  think  if  they  were  so  much 
more  valuable  that  they  \\  onld  be  paid  better  wages  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

37575.  Then  it  follows  that  a  woman  can  give  so  much 
1  etter  value  to  the  employer  than  a  man  and  she  gets  less 


wages  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  conclusion,  for  certain 
kinds  of  work  the  only  conclusion  you  can  draw. 

37576.  Therefore  the  bottom  fact  of  it  is  that  the  woman 
works  cheaper  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

37577.  Therefore  she  gets  the  job,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

37578.  She  is  able  to  work  cheaper  because  of  her  less 
responsibilities  very  often  ? — Yes,  and  does  not  look 
forward  to  the  same  promotion  in  wages  that  a  man  does. 

37579.  And  she  displaces  men  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  families  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

37580.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  the  labourers  who  Reason  for 
stay  almost  permanently  at  your  home,  in  the  case  of  the  permanent 
people  who  are  there  for  a  year  or  more,  what  is  their  cases  at 
motive  for  staying  ? — We,  generally  speaking,  have  been  cliaiitable^^ 
the  means  of  their  getting  work,  and  afterwards  they  tell  * 

us  that  they  feel  safer,  under  our  supervision.  A  large 
number  of  these  men,  when  they  get  money,  are  liable  to 
fall  by  drink.  The  man  prefers  to  stay  where  the  people 
are  deeply  interested  in  him,  and  feels  for  the  time  at  any 
rate  safer. 

37581.  They  feel  support  ? — Yes  ;  every  man  who  is  on 
the  staff  of  our  home  has  come  through  the  same  mill 
himself,  he  has  come  from  the  bottom  and  he  is  interested 
in  those  who  are  coming  up. 

37582.  What  part  does  religion  play  in  the  administra-  Extent  and 
tion  of  your  homes  ? — It  supplies  a  very  important  part,  value  of 
but  we  go  on  the  principle  that  attendance  at  anything  like  religious 

a  religious  service  is  entirely  voluntary.    There  is  what  we  element  in 
call  family  players  in  the  home  every  night,  but  no  man  ^^^^^^ 
need  attend,  and  if  he  does  not  attend  our  treatment  of  him  chaiitable 
is  the  same.    For  a  few  years  we  were  accustomed  to  see  a  <<  shelters." 
far  larger  number  standing  outside  than  coming  in  ; 
they  would  often  go  into  the  street  while  the  service  was 
on,  but  the  majority  join  us  now,  practically  all.  We 
have  a  concert^room  open  every  night  and  a  library  and 
60  forth.    There  is  plenty  to  interest  them  in  the  evening. 

37583.  With  regard  to  the  helpers  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work  there,  would  they  be  people  who  are  actuated 
mainly  by  what  we  may  call  religious  motives  ? — Yes, 
humanitarian  and  religious.  A  large  number  of  friends 
come  every  night  from  six  to  ten  in  these  rooms  set  apart 
for  recreation  and  educational  purposes,  and  give  their 
services. 

37584.  Wliat  I  want  to  lead  up  to  is  this,  do  you  think 
that  an  establishment  such  as  yours  would  be  possible 
imless  it  were  worked  on  a  rehgious  basis  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would,  because  I  think  that  gives  a  heart  to  the  thing. 
That  is  where  we  differ  from  the  corporation  lodging- 
houses  or  anything  of  that  sort.  When  we  compare  notes 
with  others,  I  certainly  find  that  whilst  the  buildings 
and  the  arrangements  are  good,  yet  the  whole  thing  be- 
comes somewhat  mechanical,  there  is  a  lack  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  individual  that  there  is  in  such  a  home  as 
ours,  staffed  as  ours  is. 

37585.  That  would  be  even  more  true  with  regard 
to  the  female  side  than  the  male  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
it  is  much  the  same.  Of  course  our  men's  home  is  a  much 
large;  one  than  the  women's.  We  only  take  about 
sixty-five  women.  I  instituted  that  largely  as  a  receiving 
home  because  I  found  plenty  of  homes  of  a  certain  order, 
rescue  and  others,  where  women  or  girls  stay  for  a  length- 
ened period.  They  will  not  take  them  imless  they  promise 
to  stay.  In  working  on  the  streets  if  our  workers  came 
across  a  young  woman  and  they  asked  her  would  she 
like  to  leave  the  street  life  she  would  turn  on  her  heel  the 
moment  "  home  "  was  mentioned,  because  she  thought  it 
meant  imprisonment  or  detention.  So  I  instituted  the 
receiving  homes,  and  we  said  at  once  "  We  do  not  want 
to  make  terms,  if  you  come  there  you  will  find  shelter 
and  friends  ;  you  can  go  out  to-morrow  morning  if  you 
like  ;  "  and  I  found  out  by  having  the  open  door  in  that 
way  they  came  in  the  f.rst  night  and  were  glad  to  do 
it,  and  would  perhaps  stay  the  second  and  third  and  so 
on,  and  after  five  or  six  days  they  would  begin  to  confide  in 
you,  tell  you  what  their  name  was  and  tell  you  where  their 
mother  was.  Thus  we  were  able  to  arrange  for  each  case 
according  to  their  individual  need,  to  send  them  to  their 
friends  or  to  situations  or  to  the  rescue  or  preventive 
homes.  I  find  this  receiving  ward  a  great  gain  in  helping 
workers  to  bring  them  in  first,  especially  the  fallen  wom3n. 
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37586.  What  are  the  rules  of  your  maternity  hDme  ? — 
We  take  applicants  in  and  keep  them  in  the  home  part 
until  they  enter  the  hospital. 

37587.  Do  you  take  married  people  ? — No. 

37588.  Only  single  ? — Yes,  Might  I  mention  one  fact 
that  has  escaped  me  ;  I  a.m  impressed  with  one  factor 
that  seems  not  to  be  taken  into  account  as  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  matter  of  this  big  question  of  the  unemployed, 
and  that  is  incompeteacy.  I  find  (I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  so  in  the  younger  generation  we  are  going  to 
deal  with)  that  so  many  men  and  women  are  not  com- 
petent for  their  work,  and  can  be  so  easily  dispensed 
with.  If  anything  could  be  done  by  those  who  have  to 
consider  this  matter  and  who  have  to  deal  with  the  young 
to  get  this  question  of  competency  more  thoroughly  dealt 
with  it  would  be  a  big  contribution  to  the  whole  question  ; 
thousands  of  workers  can  be  sent  adrift  to-morrow  if 
any  difficulty  occurs  ;  they  can  be  dispensed  with  so  easily 
and  so  easily  be  replaced. 

37589  {Mr.  Booth.)  WHien  you  say  they  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  you  mean  they  could  be  replaced  very  easily  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  kept  on  largely  out  of  kindness. 

37590.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  useful,  but 
that  there  are  other  who  can  be  equally  useful,  who  can 
be  easily  got  ? — Yes.  In  sending  these  men  and  women 
to  a  situation,  so  often  you  have  to  ask  the  employer 
practically  to  try  them  and  keep  them  on,  and  there  has 
to  be  some  idea  of  charity,  which  does  not  often  enter  into 
a  business  man's  ideas  and  cannot  very  well  now  in  the 
competition  of  to-day. 

37591.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  think  one  of  the  causes  of 
that  is  the  period  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  which 
is  allowed  to  go  to  waste  very  often  ? — Certainly. 

37592.  Supposing  you  could  have  a  half-time  system 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  that  all  boys  were  under 
training  for  half  their  time  and  most  of  their  leisure,  do  not 
you  think  you  would  do  away  with  that  to  a  great  extent? — 
In  some  measure  ;  of  course  it  would  have  to  be  com- 
pulsory. 

37593.  Yes  compulsory  half  time  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  ? — And  compulsory  training. 

37594.  Physical  training  ? — Yes,  that  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  training.  Of  course,  the  doing  away  with 
the  apprenticeship  system  is  largely  responsible  for  in- 
competency in  later  years. 

37595.  (Mr.  Booth.)  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether 
the  meaning  you  attach  to  incompetence  is  that  they  are 
not  specially  competent.  You  might  have,  I  do  not 
say  it  is  so,  a  super-abundant  number  of  persons  who  are 
competent  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  in  that  case  any 
of  them  could  be  replaced,  and  then  your  definition  of 
competence  would  seem  to  be  specially  competent  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  mean  specially  competent.  I  mean  in  the 
case  of  a  domestic  servant,  or  a  man  who  is  a  gardener  or  a 
joiner,  you  try  and  get  him  into  a  place,  he  is  out  of  work. 
As  far  as  we  can  see  the  man  himself  is  right,  he  is  as 
good  as  many  men,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  many. 
You  get  him  a  situation,  but  the  man  tells  you  at  the 


end  of  the  week  quite  frankly,  "  I  do  not  wa.nt  the  man.  The  Rev.  S.F. 
I  can  do  without  him,"  and  you  have  to  plead  and  say  Collkr. 

"  try  him."    It  is  a  big  difficulty.    I  say  this  to  show  

that  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  men,  it  is  not,  as  some  -'^  1907. 
people  seem  to  think,  lack  of  character  ;  it  may  be  lack 
of  backbone  in  some  cases,  and  in  that  way  lack  of  char- 
acter,  but  they  are  not  drunkards  or  loafers.  They 
look  at  it  as  a  hardship,  they  cannot  understand  they  are 
not  as  good  workmen  as  other  people  ;  tliey  are  continually 
producing  testimonials  to  show  that  they  are  striving  to 
do  right  and  work  well,  but  they  are  poor  tools  at  the  best. 

37596.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  that  the  education  Evils  of  in- 
up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  is  what  is  likely  to  fit  them  for  crea.sed 
taking  a  better  place  ? — All  education  ought  to  help  demands  for 
tliem,  but  when  they  leave  at  fourteen  they  snatch  at  the  J'l^  enile 
first  thing  that  comes ;  the  girls  go  to  be  waitresses  in  a  ' 
restaurant,  or  the  boys  to  anything  else  that  means  nothing 

to  them  in  future  years,  and  at  nineteen,  twentj',  or  twenty- 
two  they  have  little  chance. 

37597.  Then  we  have  the  paradox  of  a  greater  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  these  incompetent  men  growing  up 
in  face  of  the  larger  public  expenditure  on  education  ? — 
Perhaps  so,  because  so  many  doors  are  open  now  to  what 
you  might  call  casual  labour  where  entrance  is  easy,  and 
an  immediate  wage  is  an  attraction  to  parent  and  child. 
But  there  is  the  fact  that  the  education  might  be  of  a 
more  practical  industrial  character. 

37598.  It  is  altogether  outside  any  question  of  public 
teaching  after  fourteen,  it  is  a  question  of  the  home  ? — ■ 

Yes,  there  is  a  question  of  the  home,  but,  as  Mrs.  Webb  Education  as 
suggested  just  now,  some  compulsory  training  would  be  remedy 
an    advantage    aid   certainly   industrial  consideration  ^o'^  ^"sm- 
ought  to  enter  into  school-life.  ployment. 

37599.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Is  not  the  great  difficulty 
in  getting  boys  apprenticed  to  trades,  I  mean  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  parents'  willingness  or  the  boys' 
willingness,  that  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  not  to 
have  apprentices  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that 
question  with  any  reliability. 

37600.  Is  it  not  also  that  industries  are  becoming  so  Atrophic 
organised  now  from  machinery  right  up  to  the  human  ettect  of 
being,  that  many  boys  and  girls  are  merely  little  auto-  j^'^^i^'^J. 
matic  machine  minders  ? — That  is  true. 


37601.  And  that  the  education  we  have  spent  so  much 
money  on  is  really  sterilised  between  the  ages  Mrs.  Webb 
mentions,  because  of  the  occupations  being  so  organised  ? 
—Yes. 

37602.  There  is  nothing  to  develop  the  boy  or  girl 
at  all  ?— No. 

37603.  It  simply  stunts  them  all  the  time  ? — Yes,  there-  luap pro- 
fore  the  need  of  early  training  for  industrial  life.    A  good  priate  educa- 
deal  of  the  education  of  an  ordinary  boy  now  is  practically  t'*^"  ^^^^ 
to  fit  him  for  what  you  might  call  desk  work;  he  is  taught  y'^^'"n- 

to  write  a  letter  or  read  an  address  or  take  a  message, 
but  his  education,  unless  he  is  going  in  for  scholarship, 
ought  to  be  on  lines  which  would  enable  him  to  continue 
at  evening  schools  or  technical  schools,  some  training 
that  will  help  him  and  fit  him  for  his  work  in  life. 


Dr.  Alfred  Greenwood,  called ;    and  Examined. 


37604.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  medical  officer  of  health 
and  hold  other  offices  at  Blackburn  ? — Yes. 

37605.  We  will  take  as  your  evidence -in -chief  the 
memorandum  you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare,  if 
you  wiU  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

I.  I  am  at  present  holding  the  following  appointments 
in  the  Coimty  Borough  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 
(a)  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

(h)  Medical   Superintendent   to   the   Fever  and 
Small-pox  Hospitals. 

(c)  Medical  Officer  to  the  Education  Committee. 

(d)  Lecturer  in  School  Hygiene,  Advanced  Hygiene, 
and  Advanced  Physiology  at  the  Borough  Technical 

\  School.  I  am  also  President  of  the  North-Westem 
Branch  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health. 


2.  I  have  been  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Black- 
burn for  five  years. 

3.  Between  the  years  1895  and  1902  I  held  the  following 
appointments  : — 

(a)  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Cancer  Hospital, 
Manchester. 

(h)  House  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Manchester. 

(c)  House  Surgeon,  and  Visiting  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Hulme  Dispensary,  Manchester. 

(d)  Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Union 
Infirmary,  Salford. 

(e)  Medical  Officer  to  the  out-patients  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Manchester. 

(/)  Assistant  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Stockport. 

(g)  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Medical  Super- 
intendent to  the  Fever  and  Small-pox  Hospitals  for 
the  Borough  of  Crewe. 


Br.  A. 

Green  wood. 

22  Jan.  1907. 
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4.  In  these  varied  appointments  I  have  had  consider- 
able experience  in  medical  treatment  of  all  classes  of 
patients  in  institutions  and  at  their  own  homes. 

5.  1  wish  to  state  that  I  am  expressing  my  own  views, 
which  are  not  necessarily  those  of  my  Committee. 

6.  Measures  for  the  medical  assistance  of  the  jmblic  in 
Blackburn  as  carried  out  by  the  health  authority  are 
associated  with  the  following  : — ■ 

(a)  Compulsorily  notifiable  infectious  diseases. 
(6)  Voluntarily  notifiable  infectious  diseases. 

(c)  Visits  to  homes  where  births  have  occurred. 

(d)  Distribution  of  diarrhoea  handbills. 

(e)  Systematic  house-to-house  inspections  apart 
from  the  above. 

(/)  Other  special  investigations,  e.g..  Underfeeding. 

7.  For  the  most  part  the  above  measures  are  adopted 
irrespective  of  the  test  of  destitution.  Indeed  in  my  work 
as  medical  officer  of  health  I  do  not  consider  whether  a 
person  is  a  pauper  or  not. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  above,  as  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Blackburii  Education  Committee  I  examine  each  year 
upwards  of  400  children  specially  referred  to  me  for  medical 
examination  by  the  school  attendance  officers. 

Compulsorily  Notifiable  Infectious  Diseases. 

9.  Practically  all  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever, 
and  diphtheria,  are  removed  to  the  fever  hospital,  where 
they  are  maintained  free  of  charge.  Their  belongings 
and  homes  are  also  disinfected.  No  charge  is  made  to 
any  patient  or  any  patient's  relatives,  whatever  his 
circumstances  may  be. 

10.  The  fever  hospital  is  maintained  from  the  general 
district  rate. 

11.  These  cases  are  removed  to  hospital  ■nith  the 
objects  of  preventing  the  spread  of  infection  and  of 
nursing  them  satisfactorily.  Many  cases  recover  in 
the  Blackburn  Fever  Hospital  each  year  who  could  not 
receive  proper  attention  at  their  o'mi  homes. 

12.  Also  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  admitted  from 
the  Wilpshire  Orphanage,  an  institution  outside  Black- 
burn, to  the  Blackburn  Fever  Hospital,  are  removed  and 
maintained  free  of  charge  on  the  ground  that  the  majority 
of  children  at  this  orphanage  are  Blackburn  children. 
The  same  also  applies  to  cases  from  the  cottage  homes  cf 
the  guardians.  All  cases  of  small-pox  occurring  at  the 
Blackburn  Workhouse  are  removed  and  treated  at  the 
corporation  small-pox  hospital. 

13.  If  any  case  of  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever,  or  diph- 
theria is  not  removed  to  hospital,  one  of  my  inspectors 
visits  the  house  weekly,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  isolation  of  the  patient  is  satisfactory. 
Definite  printed  instructions  are  left  at  all  these  infected 
houses  and  advice  is  given  verbally  when  necessary. 

DifMheria. 

14.  On  my  recommendation  the  Health  Committee  have 
authorised  me  to  supp!y  free  antitoxin  for  all  cases  of 
diphtheria  occurring  amongst  the  poorer  rate-payers. 
This  has  proved  a  valuable  measure,  and  is  appreciated 
by  medical  practitioners  and  patients.  A  supply  is  kept 
at  the  fever  hospital,  each  of  the  three  police  stations,  the 
liealth  office,  and  my  residence.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  133  tubes  of  antitoxin,  representing  532,000  units, 
have  been  supplied  to  cases  of  diphtheria.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  what  has  been  used  at  the  fever  hospital.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  supply  antitoxin  for  every  case  of  diph- 
theria when  the  medical  attendant  requests  it. 

15.  Also  I  am  in  favour  of  a  sanitary  authority  supply- 
ing free  the  serum  for  cases  of  puerperal  fever. 
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Small  pox. 

18.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  administration  of  vaccina-  Proposed 
tion  should  be  transferred  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  transfer  (,f 
Local  Sanitary  Authorities.    During  outbreaks  of  small-  vaccination 
pox  sanitary  authorities  are  responsible  for  removal  of  ^io'n'to*'^'* 
patients  to  hospital,  administration  of  that  hospital,  dis-  sanitary 
infection,  etc.,  and  j^et  an  important  preventive  measure,  authoritv. 
such  as  vaccination,  is  in  the  hands  of  another  body  who 

have  not  the  same  experience  or  interest  in  preventive 
measures  generally.  Indeed  vaccination  is  the  only  pre- 
ventive measure  against  small-pox  which  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 

19.  During  an  extensive  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Black-  Special 
burn  in  the  years  1902  and  1903  the  Health  Committee  inspectors 
empowered  me  to  appoint  four  additional  inspectors  whose  j'PP'^iDted 
duties  consisted  in  making  house-to-house  visitations  in.  a^tif '^'t''^'^ 
infected  districts.  in  smaU-pox 

20.  Under  Section  14,  Schedule  4,  of  the  Vaccination  ei^idemic. 
Order,  1898,  this  appears  to  be  a  permissive  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 


16.  When  patients  are  discharged  from  the  Blackburn 
Fever  Hospital  to  their  own  homes  it  is  customary  for  the 
parent  or  guardian  to  bear  the  cost  of  removal.  In  order 
to  reUeve  the  poorer  cases  of  this  expense  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Health  Committee  in  May, 
1906: — "  That  the  medical  officer  of  health  be  authorised 
at  his  discretion,  to  pay  cab  fares  for  necessitous  cases 
when  the  patients  have  been  discharged  from  the  fever 
hospital  to  their  own  homes." 

17.  In  this  instance  necessity  is  the  test. 
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21.  During  the  same  epidemic  also  I  suppUed  on  behalt 
of  the  Health  Committee  all  the  provisions  for  a  very  large 
number  of  people  including  common  lodging-houses,  and 
private  houses,  during  the  time  I  kept  them  quarantined. 
In  some  cases  wages  were  paid  when  it  was  considered 
advisable.  The  above  measures  had  no  pauperising 
effects. 

22.  Moreover,  I  see  personally  every  reported  case  of 
small  pox  before  it  is  removed  to  hospital,  although  diag- 
nosis of  infectious  diseases  for  another  medical  man 
is  not  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  officer  of  health.  In 
this  way  certain  cases  reported  as  small-pox  were  not  re- 
moved to  hospital  because  the  diagnosis  proved  to  be 
chicken-pox.  On  the  other  hand,  some  cases  reported  as 
chicken-pox  were  found  on  visit  to  be  small-pox,  and  were 
removed  to  hospital. 

23.  I  have  made  several  suggestions  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  small-pox  to  the  Blackburn  Board  of  Guardians 
which  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  adopt.  This  was, 
probably,  in  some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the 
Executive  Health  Officer,  I  stood  in  no  relation  to  the 
board  responsible  for  such  measures.  If  I  had  been  able 
to  place  these  recommendations  before  the  body  with 
whom  I  am  in  constant  touch,  and  to  whom  I  am  re- 
sponsible, I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  such  recom- 
mendations would  have  been  accepted. 

24.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  in  my  opinion  Vaccinatioi 
vaccination  as  a  preventive  measure  against  small-pox 

would  be  carried  out  more  efficiently  by  local  sanitary  gj^oui^i^e 
authorities  than  by  boards  of  guardians.  transferred 

to  sanitary 
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25.  Phthisis  is  a  voluntarily  notifiable  disease  in  Black- 
burn. Notified  cases  except  those  intimated  to  me 
privately  by  the  medical  attendant  are  visited  by  my 
medical  assistant,  particulars  obtained,  and  advice  given 
as  to  disposal  of  sputum,  hygienic  precautions,  etc. 
Cases  of  phthisis  are  often  reported  when  it  is  too  late 
to  adopt  any  curative  measm-es,  and  many  of  them  have 
drifted  to  the  workliouse.  During  the  ten  years  1895 
to  1904,  13'3  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis  in 
Blackburn  occurred  in  the  Ilackburn  workhouse. 

26.  I  receive  regularly  from  the  head  teachers  of  the 
fifty-two  public  elementary  schools  notifications  of 
measles,  whooping-cough,  chicken-pox,  mumps,  ring- 
worm, scabies. 

27.  Cases  of  measles,  etc.,  are  visited  by  my  inspectors, 
and  where  necessary  medical  attendance  is  advised. 

28.  Very  great  attention  is  given  to  this  point. 

Feeding  of  Infants. 

29.  Between  1897  and  1905  inclusive,   11,208  visits  Work  of 
have  been  paid  by  my  inspectors  to  homes  where  births  sanitary 
have   occurred.    At   these   visits   inquiries   have   been  mi*rture^) 
made  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  infant  is  fed,  suit-  infants, 
able  advice  given,  and  insanitary  conditions  remedied. 
This  work  is  already  showing  good  results  by  the  increased 
number  of  children  who  are  fed  from  a  bottle  of  approved 
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shape  instead  of  from  that  "  abomination,"  known  as 
the  long-tube  bottle,  i.e.,  when  artificial  means  of  feeding 
are  employed. 

30.  During  the  summer  months  of  each  year  visits  are 
paid  by  my  inspectors  to  all  the  poorer  houses  of  the 
rown,  and  verbal  and  printed  instnactions  are  given  as 
to  the  measures  which  will  tend  to  prevent  summer 
diarrhoea. 

CO-OPEKATION  BETWEEN  PoOR  LaW  AND  PuBLIC 

Health  Officials. 

31.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  so  close  as  it  might  be. 
In  my  own  experience  only  one  Poor  Law  medical  officer 
has  called  my  attention  regularly  to  various  insanitary 
conditions  which  he  has  discovered  in  his  work. 

32.  I  have  frequently  sent  cases  to  the  reUeving  officer 
who  were  in  need  of  relief.  Also  as  a  result  of  visits  by 
my  inspectors  unvaccinated  children  are  found  who  are 
notified  immediately  to  the  vaccination  officer. 

33.  During  the  small-pox  epidemic  referred  to  before, 
I  sent  each  day  to  the  workhouse  master  a  list  of  all 
new  comers  to  each  common  lodging  house  in  the  borough. 

Kegistration  of  Births  and  Deaths. 

Registration  34.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if 
if  births  and  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  were  responsible  to 
eaths  should  local  sanitary  authorities.    It  would  thus  be  possible  for 
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special  information  to  be  obtained  when  necessary,  and 
classification  would  be  more  complete.  Also  if  these 
negistrars  were  sanitary  officials  there  would  be  addi- 
tional facilities  for  educational  purposes  in  reference  to 
persons  registering  births. 

35.  It  is  probable  that  sanitary  authorities  would  have 
administered  the  Registration  Act  if  they  had  been  in 
existence  when  that  Act  was  passed. 

Under-feeding  amongst  the  Sciiggl  Children  of 
Blackburn. 

36.  During  the  summer  of  1905  I  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation with  the  object  of  ascertaining  tlie  extent 
to  which  underfeeding  occurred  amongst  Blackburn 
school  children  at  that  time,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  came  to  light  which  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  social  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
borough.  Information  as  to  addresses  was  given  by  school 
teachers,  school  attendance  officers,  police  and  others. 

37.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  streets  with  the  pre- 
fix "  back."  In  all  540  houses  were  visited,  so  that  the 
home  conditions  were  investigated  also.  I  submit  my 
full  report  on  this  subject.  There  are  five  voluntary 
agencies  in  Blackburn  for  the  provision  of  meals  for 
children  attending  pubhc  elementary  sihools.  At  many 
schools  also,  individual  efforts  are  made  by  the  teachers 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  necessitous  cases. 

Vrcentage  of  38.  A  liberal  estimate  of  possible  cases  of  underfeeding 
was  taken,  as  children  from  the  ages  of  three  to  fourteen 
years  were  included,  and  as  cases  were  also  included  in 
which  underfeeding  was  probable  during  certain  con- 
ditions, such  as  bad  weather,  etc.,  and  I  calculated 
that  not  more  than  1"3  per  cent,  were  underfed. 

39.  During  my  inquiries  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  considerable  waste  occurs  in  many  homes  through 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  cheap,  nutritious,  articles  of  diet, 
and  economical  cooking.  In  other  words  "  the  money 
might  be  made  to  go  further  "  in  some  families.  It  was 
found  that  underfeeding  was  associated  frequently  with 
I  a  dirty  condition  of  the  body,  and  with  insufficient  cloth- 

ing, although  this  was  not  always  the  case. 

effect  of  40.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  parents  were  unwilling 

;eterrence  of  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief,  and  others  had  suffered 
f'^r  °"  considerably  before  asking  for  such  relief.    In  several 
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instances  the  parents  had  denied  themselves  food  rather 
than  the  children  should  be  without.  The  struggles  of 
certain  families,  some  successful,  others  unsuccessful, 
to  "  hold  their  heads  above  water  "  were  most  praise- 
worthy. 

41.  Regarding  the  Blackburn  cases  of  underfeeding 
the  causes  might  be  divided  into  those  causes  which  are 


beyond  the  power  of  the  parents,  and  those  causes  which      Dr.  A. 
they  can  avoid.  Green  ivood 

42.  Amongst  the  causes  beyond  the  power  of  the 
parents  which  transjMred  during  my  inquiry  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  — 

Ill-health  of  the  father,  who  is  in  many  cases  the  only 
bread-winner.  In  some  cases  the  father  was  a  cripple 
either  through  accident  or  disease,  and  in  other  cases 
the  father  was  suffering  from  diseases  such  as  phthisis, 
diabetes,  heart  disease,  etc.  This  condition  is  rendered 
worse  if  there  is  a  large  family  of  young  children,  and  in 
many  cases  the  mother  is  compelled  to  earn  money  either 
by  washing  or  in  the  mill.  It  would  therefore  appear 
desirable  and  just  that  the  relief  of  certain  genuine  cases 
should  not  involve  ^pauperisation  of  the  parents. 
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Future  Work. 

43.  I  am  of  opinion  that  th3  primary  functions  of 
sanitary  authorities  should  be  the  prevention  rather  than 
the  cure  of  disease. 

44.  There  are  still  so  many  problems  which  require 
investigation  by  medical  officers  of  health  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  that  I  believe  their  present  work  should 
be  extended  in  this  direction  rather  than  in  the  cure  of 
disease  individually. 

45.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Public  Health  medical 
service  is  extending  enormously.  A  recent  development 
to  which  I  have  given  considerable  attention  is  the  Medico- 
Educational  work  in  pjblic  elementary  schools.  The 
Blackburn  Education  Committee  will  appoint  this  month 
a  medical  assistant  to  myself  whose  whole  time  will  be 
occupied  in  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  The 
administration  of  the  Jlidwives  Act  is  another  instance 
of  a  recent  extension  of  the  above  service. 

46.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  an 
extension  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act, 
so  that  such  other  diseases  as  cancer,  pneumonia,  and 
diarrhoea  may  be  included.  Indeed  I  am  asked  by  the 
relatives  frequently  to  disinfect  a  house  after  one  of  the 
members  of  a  family  has  died  from  cancer. 

47.  Again,  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  carried  out  Need  of 

in  ascertaining  more  closely  the  various  conditions  lead-  enquiry  into 
ing  to  a  high  infantile  mortality  rate,  and  in  the  appoint-  pauses  of 
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ment  of  health  visitors  with  a  careful  supervision  of  their 
v.  ork  and  its  results. 


infant 
mortality. 


48.  As  medical  officer  to  the  Blackburn  Education  Defective 


Authority  T  have  often  experienced  a  difficulty  in  advising 


medical 


as  to  the  treatment  of  many  children  sent  to  me  by  the  poo^.^pgi^ons 
school  attendance  officers  for  medical  examination.    Such  immediately 
children  have  parents  who  are  above  the  pauper  class  and  above 
yet  unable  to  pay  for  the  necessary  private  medical  pauper  class, 
attendance.    In  some  cases  I  have  obtained  recommenda- 
tio.is  both  as  in  and  out-patients  for  the  Blackburn  and 
East  Lancashire  Infirmary,   through  the  courtesy  of 
members  of  the  Local  Education  Committee.    But  there 
are  other  cases  who  do  not  receive  any  medical  attend- 
ance. 


q£  Infectious 
diseases 


37606.  {Mr.  Booth.)   In  Paragraph  6  you  speak 
compulsorily  notifiable  infectious  diseases  and  volun-  ,  ., 
tarily  notifiable  infectious  diseases.    I  do  not  think  we  .^^^^  voUni-  ^ 
have  on  our  minutes  a  complete  account  of  what  are  the  tarily  noti- 
diseases  in  each  of  those  classes.    Can  you  give  us  that  ?  liable. 

— The  compulsorily  notifiable  infectious  diseases  are 
small-jDox,  typhoid  fever,  tj^phus,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, cholera,  erysipielas,  relapsing,  continued  or  puer- 
peral fever. 

37607.  And  plague  ? — Plague  also.  I  was  speaking 
of  the  English  diseases,  although,  of  course,  those  do 
occur.  I  think  that  is  a  complete  list  of  the  compul- 
sorily notifiable  infectious  diseases.  In  addition  to  those, 
chicken-pox  is  made  at  times  compulsorily  notifiable 
temporarily. 


37608.  Made  by  what  aathority  ?- 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


-AVith  the  sanction 


3/609.  By  the  local  authority  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

37610.  What  are  the  oi'dinary  voluntarily  notifiable 
diseases  ? — In  Sheffield  phthisis  is  a  compulsorily  notifi- 
able disease  now.    I  believe  that  is  the  only  town. 
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37G11.  Could  you  give  a  list  of  the  other  diseases  which 
are  voluntarily  notifiable  ? — Phthisis  in  all  other  towns 
is,  sometimes  whooping-cough  and  chicken-pox,  with  the 
exception  that  I  have  just  named,  and  through  the  schools 
such  diseases  as  scabies,  ringworm  and  sore  throats,  that 
including  a  large  group,  and  measles. 

37C12.  Does  that  refer  only  to  schools  ? — Practically 
onlv  to  schools.  The  voluntarily  notifiable  diseases  are 
practically  only  notified  through  the  schools. 

37613.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  volun- 
tarily "  ;  I  am  very  ignorant  about  it ;  voluntarily  on 
whose  part,  the  school  authority  or  the  medical  man  ; 
what  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  "  voluntarily "  ? — 
The  teachers  are  not  bound  to  notify  them,  they  are 
simply  asked  to  notify  all  these  diseases,  and  do  so  in 
co-operation  between  the  health  authorities  and  them- 
selves. 

37614.  That  is  uniform  all  over  the  country  ? — More 
or  less  I  think  it  is.  In  some  towns  there  is  a  much  more 
complete  intercommunication  between  the  teashers  and 
the  medical  officer  of  health  than  in  others. 

37615.  Is  there  any  local  adopting  of  a  regulation  of 
ihis  sort,  is  it  voluntary  to  adopt  it  ?  Is  it  voluntary  on 
a  local  authority  to  adopt  this  or  that  regulation  ? — 
Practically  so. 

37616.  With  regard  to  No.  3  under  Heading  6,  visits 
(o  homes  where  births  have  occurred,  what  homes  are 
visited  ?  How  do  you  fix  whether  a  birth  should  involve 
visitation  ? — We  visit  practically  every  house  in  the 

tOMTl. 

37617.  Rich  or  poor  ? — -Rich  or  poor  without  any  dis- 
tinction. The  enquiries,  of  course,  are  not  quite  so  de- 
tailed at  the  better  houses  ;  but  a  visit  is  actually  paid  to 
each  house,  and  questions  asked  as  to  the  method  of 
feeding  the  child,  and  so  on. 

37618.  By  what  authority  are  the  births  notified  ? — 
Through  the  local  registrars.  I  get  a  weekly  list  from 
them,  giving  the  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the 
father. 

37619.  Then  the  distribution  of  diarrhoea  hand-bills  is 
from  house  to  house  ? — Yes. 

37620.  Everywhere  ?— Yes. 

37621.  Then  you  say :  "  Systematic  house  to  house 
inspection  apart  from  the  above."  That  will  not  be  for 
every  house  ? — Yes,  every  house,  however  big  or  small 
it  is.  I  have  the  town  (Blackburn  I  am  speaking  of  now) 
divided  up  into  districts,  and  the  chstricts  into  sub-dis- 
tricts ;  each  inspector  has  a  number  of  these  sub-districts 
for  which  he  is  responsible  ;  and  when  we  have  not  a  rush 
of  infectious  disease,  or  anything  taking  him  out  of  his 
oi'dinary  work,  he  visits  every  house  in  each  district. 

37622.  Does  he  practically  visit  every  year  ? — No, 
not  every  year.  I  make  a  list  each  year  of  each  house 
that  the  inspector  has  visited ;  that  appears  in  my  annual 
report, 

37623.  With  regard  to  the  systematic  house  inspection, 
if  you  find  insanitary  conditions  then  you  act  ? — Yes. 

37624.  In  restraint  or  alteration  of  those  conditions  ? — 
Yes. 

37625.  That  is  the  object  of  those  visitations  ? — Yes. 

37626.  With  regard  to  the  other  special  investigations, 
the  under-feeding,  that  is  entirely  for  the  schools,  I  sup- 
pose ? — That  was  carried  out  especially  amongst  school 
children. 

37627.  But  not  in  the  homes  ? — Yes,  visits  were  made 
to  the  homes. 

37628.  After  you  had  obtained  the  names  and  addresses 
from  the  school  ? — From  the  school,  and  other  sources 
that  I  could  hear  of  likely  cases  which  might  possibly  be 
underfed  ;  then  a  visit  was  paid  to  each  home  and  en- 
quiries made. 

37629.  With  a  view  to  suggesting  that  children  should 
be  specially  fed  in  connection  with  the  school  ? — No, 
purely  to  fiid  out  how  many  children  were  suffering  from 
insufficient  food.    It  was  purely  an  enquiry. 

37630.  Purely  for  information  ?— Yes. 
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37631.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  that  the  fist  of  notifiable 
infectious  diseases  is  volimtarily  extended,  are  there  the 
same  powers  in  connection  vnth.  diseases  which  are  thus 
voluntarily  notified  as  with  those  whose  notification  is 
compulsory  ? — No. 

37632.  What  is  the  distinction  ? — In  the  compulsory 
notifiable  diseases  we  can  compel  removal  to  hospital  if 
the  isolation  is  not  satisfactory  at  home,  and  follow  that 
up  by  disinfection  of  the  house  and  the  contents  of  the 
house.  That  is  not  so  in  the  other  diseases,  such  as 
measles  or  whooping  cough. 

37633.  The  powers  are  more  limited  ? — Yes. 

376.34.  And  the  municipality  can  only  compulsorily 
deal  with  certain  diseases  ? — That  is  so. 

37635.  Has  the  tendency  of  recent  years  been  to  in-  Question  of 
crease  the  number  of  infectious  diseases  which  can  be 
compulsorily  dealt  with  ?— I  do  not  think  the  list  has  been 
added  to  of  recent  years.  In  a  few  to\vns  measles  was 
added  to  the  list,  but  I  think  it  was  dropped  ;  it  was  added 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  I  believe,  and  afterwards  dropped. 

37636.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Phthisis  has  been  added,  has  it 
not  ? — Phthisis  has  been  added  only  in  one  town — Sheffield. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  add  phthisis  generally. 

37637.  {Chairman.)  That  comes  under  the  voluntary 
heading  ? — At  present  it  does,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
add  some  of  the  at  present  voluntarily  notifiable  diseases 
to  the  compulsory  list. 

37638.  (Airs.  Webb.)  Phtliisis  is  compulsorily  notifiable 
in  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

37639.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  By  a  local  Act  ?— Yes. 

37640.  (Chairman.)  Then  any  disease  can  become  one 
compulsorily  notifiable,  with  all  the  powers  attendant, 
if  a  proposal  is  made  by  the  local  authority  and  is  endorsed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

37641.  You  have  supplied  a  good  deal  of  free  antitoxin 
in  Blackburn  ? — We  have. 

37642.  Is  that  a  very  expensive  drug  ? — Yes,  very 
expensive. 

37643.  It  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  most  of  the 
people  to  whom  you  supplied  it  ? — As  a  rule,  yes ;  cer- 
tainly the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Blackburn  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  in  fact,  if  the  doctor  supplied  it  he 
would  never  get  his  money  again,  I  am  afraid. 

37644.  You  would  like  to  go  further,  and  wish  to  supply 
the  serum  for  cases  of  puerperal  fever  ? — Yes. 

37645.  As  far  as  you  know,  are  there  many  cases  cf 
mortality  from  puerperal  fever  in  Blackburn  ? — I  think 
that  Blackburn  is  like  a  good  many  other  places,  and 
many  cases  of  puerperal  fever  occur  which  are  never 
notified.  In  fact,  I  feel  sure  that  is  so  ;  but  since  the 
Midwives  Act  came  into  force  in  Blackburn,  our  number 
of  puerperal  fever  notifications  has  gone  up  distinctly, 
which  is  an  advantage,  of  course,  because  it  helps  one  to 
interview  the  midwives  and  suggest  certain  things — 
perhaps  abstention  from  attending  to  another  case, 
suggestions  as  to  cleanliness,  cleanliness  of  herself  and 
her  obstetric  bag  ;  but  even  now  I  feel  that  aU  the  cases 
which  occur  are  not  notified. 

37646.  As  regards  smallpox,  you  are  in  favour  of 
transferring  the  administration  of  the  Vaccination  Acts 
to  the  local  authority  rather  than  that  it  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  am  emphatically. 

37647.  You  give  various  illustrations  of  certain  diffi- 
culties that  now  occur  which,  when  you  made  suggestions 
to  the  board  of  guardians  for  their  removal  they  did  not 
see  their  way  to  adopt  ? — No,  they  did  not.  There 
was  no  ill-feeling  whatever  in  the  matter  ;  it  was  purely 
that  they  did  not  quite  see  eye  to  eye  with  mj'self  in 
the  matter. 

37648.  Do  you  see  any  administrative  difficulties  in  the 
medical  officer  taking  control  of  compulsory  vaccination  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  could  be  managed  quite  well. 

37649.  Coming  to  the  next  paragraph  of  your  statement. 
Phthisis  is  a  voluntarily  notifiable  disease  ? — The  volun- 
tary notification  of  phthisis  in  Blackburn  has  been  a 
failure.  I  have  tried  aU  sorts  of  ways  to  make  it  more 
successful.  One  great  objection  that  the  medical  men 
expressed  to  me  was  that  the  patient  would  perhaps  take 
offence  if  he  knew  that  he  had  been  notified,  and  so  I  got 
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Failure  of  up  little  cards,  which  were  issued  to  all  the  doctors  in  the 
roluita-y  town  having  on  it  little  sentences.  O.ie  was  an  instruction 
lotificatioa  from  the  medical  attendants  to  myself  :  "  Leave  the  case 
)f  phthi-:is  at  to  me,  and  I  will  be  responsible  for  all  instructions  regard- 
Blackburn  jng  the  destruction  of  sputum  "  ;  the  second  one  was 
mdciuej  "Take  such  steps  as  you  think  necessary,"  the  object 
being  that  in  a  case  which  the  doctor  notified  privately  to 
me,  no  official  would  visit  from  my  department,  so  a 
patient  would  not  know  about  it.  The  fee  of  2s.  6d. 
was  still  being  paid  in  each  of  those  cases,  so  I  thought  I 
got  over  the  difficulty  of  breach  of  confidence  between  the 
patient  and  the  doctor.  It  really  was  not  breach  of 
confidence,  because  the  same  objection  might  apply  to 
scarlet  fever,  and  does  not  hold  good.  In  spite  of  all,  it  has 
been  a  failure.  I  cannot  say  why.  We  shall  never  have 
it  properly  notified  until  is  it  made  compulsory,  and  that 
I  think  the  doctors  will  not  object  to.  If  they  knew  they 
had  to  notify  I  think  perhaps  they  would  do  it. 

37650.  What  is  the  exact  process  which  converts  a 
voluntarily  notifiable  infectious  disease  into  a  compulsory 
notifiable  one  ? — I  think  we  as  a  local  authority  make 
application  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

37651.  And  that  application  has  not  been  made  ? — No. 

37652.  What  is  the  objection  to  making  it  ? — Several 
of  the  medical  men  objected  on  the  ground  that  phthisis 
is  not  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  infectious  diseases ; 
it  is  longer  in  duration,  the  patient  is  ill  with  the  disease 
perhaps  for  two  or  three  years  ;  there  was  a  feeUng  that 
someone  before  I  went  to  Blackburn,  through  having  been 
notified,  had  lost  his  work,  which  really  was  a  prejudice 
which  might  easily  be  got  over.  I  think  it  will  be  got  over. 
The  statement  was  made  to  the  Health  Committee,  I 
think  it  was,  that  a  patient  suffering  from  phthisis  had 
been  notified  by  the  doctor  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  that  this  got  out,  and  the  man  lost  his  em- 
ployment. That  reaUy  was  the  stumbling-block  at  the 
time. 

37653.  That  although  it  might  deal  with  phthisis  it 
would  temporarily  if  not  permanently  interfere  with  the 
employment  of  certain  people  suffering  from  that  ailment  ? 
— It  certainly  would  in  the  case  of  people  who  were  in  an 
advanced  state  of  the  disease  and  were  at  their  work. 

37654.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Is  it  not  rather  dangerous  that 
those  people  should  be  in  a  workshop  ? — Most  dangerous. 

37655.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  the  only  objection  ;  was 
there  a  feeling  that  there  was  not  a  proper  building  in 
which  to  treat  these  cases  ? — Yes,  that  objection  was 
raised  afterwards.  I  mentioned  this  as  being  the  primary 
objection,  one  objection  having  been  raised,  others  were 
raised,  and  the  other  objection  was  that  if  the  cases  of 
phthisis  were  notified,  supposing  we  did  get  early  notifica- 
tions— I  mean  notification  that  a  patient  was  suffering 
from  phthisis  in  an  early  stage — we  had  nowhere  to  put 
them,  we  could  do  not  anything  with  them.  Personally 
I  think  that  not  many  cases  in  the  early  stages  are  notified, 
ever. 

37656.  Then  the  objection  is  a  two-fold  one,  one  that 
it  might  interfere  with  employment  and  the  other  that 
if  the  disease  was  notified  and  dealt  with  it  would  necessi- 
tate considerable  expenditure  ? — Yes,  either  a  curative 
institution  for  the  early  cases  or  homes  of  rest  for  the 
advanced  cases,  where  they  could  be  separated  from 
everybody  else  to  whom  they  were  a  danger. 


37658.  Are  the  deaths  from  phthisis  amongst  adults.      Dr.  A 
say  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five,  very  numerous  at  Black-  Greenwood. 

burn  ? — I  could  not  speak  accurately  now,  I  might  have   

brought  my  last  annual  report  with  me,  but  I  did  not,  "  J'^"-  1907. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  so  with  accuracy,  now. 
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37657.  What  is  your  own  view  on  the  subject,  looking 
at  it  as  a  whole  and  having  regard  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  community  ?— I  am  rather  sceptical  of 
sanatoria  for  curative  means,  my  first  reason  being  that  so 
few  early  cases  of  phthisis  come  under  the  care  of  the 
doctor.  A  man  goes  on  with  his  cough  week  after  week, 
perhaps  month  after  month  ;  he  is  a  workman  and  does 
not  seek  medical  attention  until  he  is  really  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  be  cured.  I  think  another  objection  is  that 
many  men  if  they  went  and  were  told  to  go  to  a  sanatorium 
would  say  :  What  is  going  to  become  of  my  wife  and 
family  when  I  am  away  ?  I  think  the  whole  question 
is  so  big  that  it  should  be  considered  further  than  the 
mere  removal  of  the  patients  for  the  purpose  of  cure, 
namely,  provision  for  his  wife  and  family  while  he  is 
away  (he  may  be  away  three  or  six  months  or  perhaps 
longer),  and  the  finding  of  suitable  employment  for  him 
when  he  returns  from  the  institution. 
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37659.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Dr.  Niven  said  one-third  of  the 
deaths  are  between  those  ages  in  Manchester.  Would 
it  be  anything  like  that  in  Blackburn  ? 

37660.  (Chairman.)  Those  are  the  figures  I  was  thinking 
of.  You  cannot  recollect  ? — I  will  furnish  those  figures 
when  I  correct  my  proof.  (The  witness  subsequentli/ 
stated  that  "the  proportion  in  Blackburn  Is  between 
one-third  and  one-half.") 

3766L  Now  we  come  to  the  feeding  of  infants,  that  is 
comparatively  a  new  work  undertaken  by  the  health 
authority  ? — Yes,  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  I 
ought  to  say  that  these  visits  at  present  are  being  made 
by  the  male  inspectors.  We  have  no  lady  inspectors 
yet.  We  are  hoping  to  get  two  next  month,  when  I 
think  the  visits  will  be  much  more  satisfactory.  I  think 
these  visits  will  be  better  made  by  ladies  than  by  male 
inspectors. 

37662.  Do  you  actually  give  food  to  the  mother  or  to 
the  infant  ? — No,  we  have  not  done.  A  voluntary 
organisation  is  just  being  started  in  Blackburn  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sanitary  authority.  They  have 
already  got  subscriptions  to  carry  on  their  first  year's 
work.  Women  who  are  nursing  their  babie^  will  be  given 
one  or  two  meals  a  day,  according  to  their  need, and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  see  the  effect  of  the  feeding  on  the 
babies  by  weighing  the  babies.  That  only  apphes,  of 
course,  to  women  who  are  feeding  their  babies  naturally. 

37663.  Who  will  decide  as  to  whether  the  mother  or 
the  child  needs  this  help  ? — I  believe  they  are  going  to 
form  a  committee,  and  I  understand  that  I  am  to  be  one 
of  the  members.  Several  medical  men  and  two  or  three 
ladies  who  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  subject  will 
form  a  committee. 

37664.  And  the  expense  will  come  out  of  the  rates  ? — 
No,  purely  through  subscriptions.  They  have  already 
had  one  subscription  of  £100  towards  it. 

37665.  Devoted   to   this  specific  purpose  ? — Yes,  it 
is  going  to  start  in  a  very  small  way  at  the  beginning. 

37666.  You  think  that  there  might  be  more  oo-opeia-  Need  for 
tion  between  the  Poor  Law   and    the  public   health  more  co  oper- 
authority  ? — Yes,  I  have  always  felt  that.  ation  between 
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37667.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation 


sanitary 


existing  in   Blackburn  because   apparently  you  have  authorities, 
sent  cases  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

37668.  I  assume  you  have  also  given  help  to  the 
vaccination  authority  on  the  reports  of  your  inspectors  ? 
— Yes. 

37669.  In  what  direction  can  you  suggest  that  this 
co-operation  could  be  improved  ? — I  have  not  thought 
of  that.  It  has  really  seemed  so  far,  without  being  in- 
vidious, rather  hopeless  to  expect  any  more  than  one  is 
getting  at  present  under  existing  conditions. 

37670.  That  you  are  working  in  separate  spheres,  so 
to  say  ? — Yes,  separate  spheres  without  any  animosity 
and  in  an  easy  frame  of  mind.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  abroad 
that  no  co-operation  was  needed,  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct separation  between  the  two  offices. 

37671.  You  go  on  to  say  later  that  the  public  health 
medical  service  is  extending  enormously  ? — Yes. 

37672.  If  that  is  so  there  wiU  be  need  of  greater  co- 
operation in  the  future  ? — Yes,  need  of  something. 

37673.  Otherwise   there  undoubtedly    will   be  over- 
lapping in  certain  cases  ? — Yes. 

37674.  It  seems  to  me  the  functions  of  the  health  offi- 
cers assume  in  certain  instances  that  of  relief  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

37675.  Are  there  any  other  classes  besides  women  and  Charitable 
babies  whom  the  health  authorities  assist  in  any  way  provision  for 
with  food  ? — No,  the  health  authorities  do  not  assist  any-  feeding  of 
one  with  food  at  present.    With  regard  to  these  women  mothers  with 
I  spoke  of  just  now  it  will  be  quite  a  voluntary  organisa-  infants, 
tion. 

37676.  Would  it  be  under  your  supervision  ? — Not 
officially.    This  will  be  quite  apart  from  my  official  work. 
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37677.  This  will  be  an  organisation  outside  the  health 
department  again  ? — Yes,  really  outside  the  health 
department,  not  organised  officially  by  them. 

37678.  Would  you  like  also  to  see  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  put  under  the  local  sanitary  authority  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  very  useful,  but  I  do  not  lay  such 
great  stress  on  that  as  the  vaccination  being  transferred. 

37679.  I  suppose  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  be  an  in- 
dication to  the  health  authority  what,  so  far  as  vital  sta- 
tistics are  concerned,  are  the  unhealthiest  or  the  healthiest 
parts  of  the  locaUty  ? — It  would  be  most  valuable  in- 
formation. 

37680.  In  the  year  1905  you  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion as  regards  the  amount  of  under-feeding  amongst  the 
Blackburn  school  children  ?  At  whose  instigation  did 
you  undertake  this  investigation,  was  it  the  school 
authority  ? — The  education  authority. 

37681.  They  asked  you,  as  one  of  the  officers  connected 
with  the  Council,  I  suppose,  to  undertake  this  investiga- 
tion ? — Yes. 

37682.  In  these  investigations  did  you  co-operate  at 
aU  with  the  relieving  officers,  or  the  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties ? — At  the  hegiiming  I  was  hoping  to  get  the  help 
of  the  relieving  officers,  and  arranged  with  the  clerk  of  the 
guardians  that  any  names  and  addresses  should  be  given 
to  me.  Through  some  httle  hitch  a  case  was  reported 
by  one  of  the  relieving  officers  as  being  possibly  underfed  ; 
it  was  quite  a  mistake,  and  a  visit  was  made  to  the  house, 
and  the  woman  opened  the  cupboard  and  showed  a 
cupboard  full  of  loaves  and  aU  sorts  of  food  for  the  chil- 
dren. It  had  been  a  mistake  which  caused  the  friction. 
The  visit  should  really  not  have  been  made  to  the  house 
with  the  object  of  finding  out  whether  the  children  were 
underfed  or  not,  so  I  decided  that  the  lists  from  all  the 
various  sources  should  be  given  to  me,  and  then  I  and  two 
of  rny  inspectors  would  visit  the  houses,  but  apparently 
we  made  the  under-feeding  question  second ;  we  visited 
the  various  houses  to  look  at  the  home  first,  not  a  word 
was  said  about  under-feeding  at  all  till  one  had  been  in 
the  house  two  or  three  minutes,  then  this  under-feeding 
question  came  out  incidentally  in  each  case.  I  found  I 
got  the  information  much  more  readily  by  assig  ing 
apparently  a  secondary  place  to  the  matter  than  in  the 
way  which  had  been  attempted  at  first. 

37683.  You  visited  540  cases  ?— Yes. 

37684.  And  you  investigated  the  home  conditions  ? — 
Yes. 

37685.  Is  that  not  rather  a  case  of  overlapping  ?  Had 
not  a  good  many  of  these  houses  been  visited  by  the 
relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  they  had  been,  I  know  they  had 

37686.  Were  any  of  the  dwellers  in  those  houses  in 
receipt  of  out-relief  ? — Yes,  in  my  report  I  have  given 
an  account  of  each  case  which  actually  was  receiving  out- 
door rehef. 

37687.  So  this  is  reaUy  an  illustration,  is  it  not,  of  the 
want  of  co-operation  to  which  you  called  attention  in  a 
preceding  part  of  your  statement  ? — Yes,  except  that  this 
was  a  special  enquiry  made  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
visits  of  the  reheving  officers  would  not  have  been  directed 
specially  to  finding  out  cases  probably,  but  stiU  the  fact 
is  the  officials  certainly  had  visited  many  of  the  houses. 

Percentage  of  37688.  Your  calculation,  you  say,  is  that  not  more  than 
underfed  1  ■  3  per  cent,  were  underfed.  What  is  that  percentage 
based  on ;  the  number  of  cases  reported  to  you  or  the 
number  of  houses  visited  ? — The  nuipber  of  children  under- 
fed to  the  total  number  of  children  attending  the  pubhc 
elementary  schools  of  Blackburn  in  that  month.  There 
are  20,000  odd  children. 

37689.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Twenty  thousand  odd  was  the  total 
number,  was  it  ? — Yes,  the  total  number  of  children 
attending  all  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  town. 

37600.  And  1  "3  per  cent,  of  those  might  be  considered 
underfed  ? — Yes. 
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37691.  {Chairman.)  How  were  the  cases  dealt  with 
which  were  then  reported  to  be  underfed ;  were  the 
children  fed  by  food  or  was  money  given  to  the  parents  ? — 
The  Education  Committee,  I  believe,  referred  aU  these 
cases  back  again  to  the  board  of  guardians. 

37692.  So  that  they  did  in  that  case  co-operate  with 
the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 
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37693.  I  suppose  the  assumption  underlying  the  notifica-  Extent  of 
tion  of  infectious  diseases  is  that  they  shall  be  treated  at  free  provisic 
the  public  expense  ? — Yes,  as  a  preventive  measure.         ^or  infectioi 

.  ,  ,  diseases  at 

37694.  And  that  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  a  great  Blackburn, 
many  infectious  diseases  that  are  notified  ? — Yes. 

37695.  Is  it  the  case  with  regard  to  all  infectious  diseases 
that  are  compulsorily  notifiable  ? — In  Blackburn  we  only 
remove  to  the  hospital  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria.  We  have  no  hospital  accommodation  for 
puerperal  fever  ;  of  course  we  should  isolate  in  the  hospital 
typhus  if  it  cropped  up,  and  we  have  a  small-pox  hospital. 

37696.  Will  you  enumerate  what  are  the  three  diseases 
that  are  treated  now  ? — Tj-phoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria. 

37697.  And  no  other  ? — And  small-pox,  in  a  separate  | 
institution  of  course. 

37698.  Assuming,  as  you  say,  it  is  possible  in  the  future 
that  cancer,  pneumonia,  and  diarrhoea  may  be  included 
in  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act,  it  would  not 
foUow  then  that  those  ailments  or  illnesses  would  bo  treated 
free  in  public  institutions  ? — No. 

37699.  Has  the  tendency  of  modem  times  been  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  infectious  diseases  that  are  treated 
at  the  public  expense  ? — The  tendency  has  been.  I  do 
not  think  the  fist  has  been  added  to  anywhere  materially 
yet. 

37700.  Taking  your  experience,  can  you  mention  any 
particular  illness  which  is  now  treated  at  the  public 
expense  which  was  not  before  ? — Phthisis. 

37701.  That  I  understand  is  only  notified,  but  not 
treated  ? — Not  in  Blackburn,  but  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  generally. 

37702.  I  am  speaking  generally.    It  is  treated  in  other 
towns  ? — Yes.  ^ 

37703.  Any  other  disease  ? — No.  I  do  not  thiak  there  is 
any  other. 

37704.  {Mr.  Webb.)  Confinements  ? — Puerperal  fever  ? 

37705.  Your  Town  Council  is  giving  free  medical  assist- 
ance for  confinements  ? — No.  That  does  not  come  under 
the  category  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases. 

37706.  But  it  is  an  iUness  ?— Yes. 

37707.  {Chairman. )  I  was  thinking  of  infectious  diseases. 
There  is  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  treat  disease  or  illness 
at  the  public  expense  ? — The  tendency  has  increased, 
but  not  very  much  of  recent  years  ;  that  is  so.  Phthisis 
is  the  only  disease  that  I  remember.  It  is  the  only  in- 
fectious notifiable  disease  that  is  now  treated  anywhere 
that  formerly  was  not. 

37708.  {Sir  Samvel  Provis.)    Was  diphtheria  always 
treated  in  pubhc  hospitals  ? — Not  always. 

37709.  I  mean  in  recent  times,  within  the  last  thirty 
years  ? — No,  more  recently  than  that. 

37710.  More  recently  than  scarlet  fever  ? — Yes. 

37711.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  a  general  hospital  in  Black- 
bum  ? — Yes,  the  Blackbum  and  East  Lancashire  Infir- 
mary. 

37712.  Is  the  medical  relief  given  free  there  ? — It  is  given 
given  by  means  of  recommends  which  are  given  by  sub- 
scribers to  the  institution.  They  have  a  system  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  recommends.  Accidents  are  treated  as 
urgency  cases  without  any  recommends. 

37713.  Is  there  any  system  of  recovering  expenses  from 
patients  who  have  not  letters  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  It  i« 
quite  a  voluntary  hospital. 

37714.  So  far  as  you  know  the  treatment  is  free  ? — The 
treatment  is  free  through  the  subscribers. 

37715.  Is  there  an  out-patient  department  ? — Yes. 

37716.  Is  it  a  large  one  ?— Yes ;  I  could  not  say  the 
number,  but  it  has  certainly  a  busy  out-patient  department 
every  morning  there. 

37717.  Then  really  the  main  hospital  accommodation 
for  Blackburn  is  in  this  infirmary  ?— Yes,  for  general 
diseases.    They  have  roughly  100  to  120  beds. 

37718.  The  Blackburn  Poor  Law  Infirmary  is  a  very 
old  building  ? — Yes. 

37719.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  are  you  ? — 
Yes. 
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37720.  The  accommodation  is  limited  ? — I  could  not 
say  much  about  the  accommodation,  although  I  know  the 
building  well,  because  I  visit  there. 

37721.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
remove  cases  compulsory  to  your  infectious  hospitals  ? — 
I  never  have  any  difficulty. 

37722.  You  never  have  any  difficulty  and  have  to  get  an 
order  of  the  justices  ? — I  have  only  had  to  threaten  it 
once  ;  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  farm,  but  the  man  came 
round  in  that  case.  There  has  never  been  any  need  to 
invoke  the  law. 

37723.  The  mere  threat  was  sufficient  in  that  case  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  not  often  necessary  even  to  threaten. 

Payment  by  37724.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  some 
;"'!'!ll.t"t«f^  °ases  are  sent  by  the  guardians  ?— Yes. 

37725.  Do  they  pay  for  those  cases  ? — They  pay  a 
guinea  a  week. 

37726.  Is  there  any  friction  between  the  town  council 
and  the  guardians  as  to  what  cases  the  guardians  should 
pay  for  ? — No. 

37727.  It  works  smoothly  ? — Very  smoothly. 

37728.  I  see  that  in  some  cases  you  find  it  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  removal  from  the  hospital  of  the  patients  when 
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few.  I  think  there  have  been  five  or  six  only  since  this 
resolution  was  passed.  I  want  to  correct  something  I 
said  just  now  to  you.  The  only  infectious  cases  that  the 
guardians  pay  the  local  authority  for  are  the  smaU-pox 
cases,  a  guinea  a  week.  Scarlet  fever  cases  we  receive 
free  if  they  occur  in  the  workhouse  ;  they  are  not  charged 
for  those. 

37729.  They  are  not  charged  for  fever  cases  ? — No. 

37730.  They  only  pay  for  small-pox  cases  ? — Yes. 

37731.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDovgall.)  Is  it  for  them  they 
pay  the  guinea  a  week  ? — For  the  small-pox  cases  a 
guinea  a  week  ;  no  charge  for  other  cases. 

37732.  SmaU-pox  cases  from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

37733.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  If  a  case  of  small-pox  were 
removed  from  a  house  where  the  people  were  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief,  would  you  make  a  charge  against  the 
guardians  for  that  ? — No,  we  have  only  charged  them  for 
cases  of  small-pox  actually  cropping  up  in  the  workhouse 
itself.    That  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years. 

37734.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  What  is  the  ground  for  not 
charging  for  fever  cases,  do  you  know  ? — I  could  not  say. 
It  was  in  vogue  when  I  went  to  Blackburn  and  I  have 
carried  it  on.  If  there  has  been  any  doubt  one  has  not 
made  any  charge  at  all. 

37735.  Have  the  Town  Council  of  Blackburn  any 
special  powers  with  relation  to  infectious  diseases  under 

;.Tvn  Council  lo°al  Acts  ?— Yes. 
toinfec-        37736.  Do  you  remember  generally  what  they  are  ; 
lus  diseases  perhaps  they  a.re  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  can  you 
say  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  ? — To  tuberculosis. 

37737.  What  is  the  effect  generally  ? — Specially  dealing 
'               with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  and  infected  milk. 

37738.  Nothing  besides  that  ?— No. 

37739.  They  have  no  special  Acts  as  to  the  removal 
of  cases  to  hospital  or  the  provision  of  shelters  or  refuges 
for  contacts  ? — No. 

37740.  There  are  places,  I  think,  where  those  are  pro- 
vided ? — I  think  there  are, 

■lardians  do  3774I.  You  say  that  in  relation  to  smaU-pox  some 
'dkf  !^*^  suggestions  were  made  to  the  Blackburn  guardians  which 
icer^of  thej  did  not  see  their  way  to  adopt.  What  sort  of  sug- 
alth's  gestions  were  they  ?  Were  they  in  relation  to  vaccina- 
;ommenda-  tion  ? — Yes.  Briefly  they  were  these  :  that  a  case  of 
]>ns  as  to  small -pox  had  occurred  at  the  workhouse  ;  the  medical 
flall-pox.  officer  there  asked  me  to  go  and  see  the  case;  he  has 
I  asked  me  on  each  occasion  to  go  and  see  ;  I  have  ;  and  we 

have  co-operated  extremely  well  together.  I  suggested, 
and  strongly  advised,  that  aU  the  men  in  the  whole  of  that 
ward  should  be  immediately  re-vaccinated.  The  men 
objected  to  it.  A  guardians'  meeting  was  held  next  day 
at  which  I  was  present,  and  I  put  my  recommendation  to 
them  in  writing.  They  practically  left  it  to  the  men  them- 
selves to  say  whether  they  should  bo  vaccinated  or  not ; 
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that  is  not  suggesting  compulsion.    No  definite  resolution      Dr.  A . 
was  passed  carrjang  out  this  suggestion  that  the  contacts  Greenwood. 

should  be  re- vaccinated.    It  was  really  very  important   

to  get  them  re-vaccinated  at  once.  "  J*"- 

37742.  If  they  were  unwilling  they  could  not  have 
been  compelled  ? — No ;  still  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
guardians  should  not  have  said,  We  are  of  opinion  that 
all  these  men  ought  to  be  re-vaccinated  at  once. 

37743.  I  thought  the  guardians  were  asked  to  direct 
that  they  should  be  re- vaccinated  ? — I  think  my  sugges- 
tion ran  in  this  form  :  I  recommend  that  all  contact 
eases  be  re- vaccinated  at  once. 

37744.  Are  the  Blackburn  guardians  in  favour  of 
vaccination  generally,  or  are  they  an  anti-vaccination 
board  ? — I  think  their  attitude  is  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other.    There  is  no  very  strong  feeling  in  either  direction. 

37745.  In  Paragraph  31  you  say  that  in  only  one  case  ha 
the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  called  your  attention 
regularly  to  various  insanitary  conditions  which  he  has 
discovered  in  houses  wliich  he  visited.  Do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  Poor  Law  medical  officers 
who  attend  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  curing  them  should 
report  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  sanitary  defects 
which  they  observe  ? — I  think  it  is  very  useful  in  a  large 
town  to  have  this  information  from  the  doctor. 


37746.  It  is  useful  for  the  medical  officer  of  health,  but 
might  not  the  poor  object  if,  when  they  had  a  medical 
man  to  attend  them,  he  a,cted  as  a  kind  of  agent  to  the 
sanitary  authority  to  report  defects  which  he  observed  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so  ;  there  might  be  some  objection. 

37747.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  that  view  of  the  case 
that  the  poor  might  be  unwilling  to  get  medical  attend- 
ance when  they  ought  to  get  it,  if  they  thought  they 
would  be  looked  at  from  a  different  point  of  view  when 
the  man  came  ? — I  have  no  definite  experience,  but  it  is 
not  my  feehng  that  that  would  occur. 

37748.  You  do  not  know  that  that  objection  has  been 
felt  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

37749.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  With  reference  to  that 
question  of  the  want  of  sufficient  co-operation  between 
the  Poor  Law  and  public  health  officials,  and  as  to  the 
advantage  of  having  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
imdertaken  by  the  sanitary  authority,  do  you  think  that 
the  system  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  by  which  the  Poor 
Law  medical  officer  is  also  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
also  registrar  of  births  and  deaths,  and  also  carries  out 
the  Vaccination  Act,  would  be  possible  in  a  town  like 
Blackburn,  if  the  medical  officer's  district  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  suit  that  ? — Do  you  mean  dividing  the  town  into 
districts  ? 

37750.  What  is  the  population  of  Blackburn  ?— 133,000 
roughly. 

37751.  Are  you  the  only  medical  officer  of  healtn 
there  ? — Yes.    I  have  two  medical  assistants. 

37752.  Assuming  that  you  were  also  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  and  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  and 
vaccination  officer,  would  you  be  able  to  do  those  duties 
for  half  the  city  or  a  quarter  of  the  city  ? — Not  without  a 
very  considerably  increased  staff,  of  course. 

37753.  How  would  the  amalgamation  of  all  those  duties 
as  it  is  done  in  Ireland  strike  you  :  do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  practical  working  arrangement  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  an  ideal  arrangement,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
it  would  be  practicable  in  a  town  the  size  of  Blackburn. 

37754.  I  do  not  mean  an  entire  town,  but  if  you  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  take  those  duties,  all  com- 
petent, for  the  particular  district  of  each  man,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  a  good  working  arrangement  ? — I 

am  not  prepared  to  definitely  answer  that  question  one 
way  or  the  other  at  present. 

37755.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  that  question,  the-' 
best  way  of  arranging  would  be  to  have  assistants  who 
would  do  some  of  it  ? — Yes. 

37756.  {Chairman.)  One  medical  officer  of  health  and 
assistants  under  him  ? — Yes  ;  I  suggested  some  time 
ago  that  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  in  a  town  such  as  Black- 
burn, if  it  could  be  carried  through,  was  to  have  one  assist- 
ant for  each  of  the  fourteen  wards  of  the  borough  and 
let  him  be  responsible  for  that  district  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health. 
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37757.  (i'iir  Henry  Robinson.)  You  would  approve  of 
the  system  if  it  could  be  carried  out  ? — I  still  stick  to  my 
original  view  that  the  main  work  of  the  sanitary  authority 
should  be  prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  individual 
cases  except  when  the  cure  of  the  case  comes  in  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure. 

37758.  Do  you  not  think  if  a  man  were  engaged  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  cure  of  a  case  he  would  be  the  best 
able  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  measures  which 
were  necessary  to  jirevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  and 
would  he  not  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  cause 
of  the  outbreak  ? — Yes,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that. 

37759.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Voluntary  notification 
of  phthisis  I  think  you  said  had  been  a  failure  in  Black- 
burn ? — Yes. 

37760.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  compulsory  notifica- 
tion ? — I  am  not.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
if  we  could  get  this  voluntary  notification  to  work  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  men  privately — without  the  law  I 
mean. 

37761.  I  suppose  in  order  to  make  compulsory  noti- 
fication efficacious  you  require  sanatoria  for  the  isolation 
and  treatment  of  the  cases,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

37762.  Before  you  could  really  support  compulsory 
notification  you  would  require  a  provision  of  that  sort  by 
the  local  authority  for  the  treatment  of  those  cases  ? — 
— Yes,  my  present  view  is  that  if  it  were  made  compulsory, 
holding  the  view  that  I  do  about  sanatoria,  the  main  value 
of  that  information  would  be  to  enable  us  to  state  the 
distribution  of  the  disease  in  a  given  town. 

37763.  To  get  at  the  cases  at  their  start  ? — -Yes. 

37764.  Your  experience  now  is  that  there  is  an  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  family  or  the  head  of  the  family  who 
may  be  suffering  from  it,  to  notify  it,  and  they  have  been 
known  not  to  consult  a  medical  man  because  they  feel  that 
they  may  lose  their  work  ? — That  objection  has  been  re- 
ported. The  reason  why  phthisis  is  a  failure  as  a  volun- 
tary notifiable  disease  now  is  purely  the  fault  of  the  medical 
man,  not  the  patients.  The  medical  man  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  notifying  privately  to  me  for  the  same  fee  that  is 
paid  for  the  other  diseases. 

37765.  Then  what  is  the  objection  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  read  a  paper  before 
the  Blackburn  Medical  Society  at  their  request  in  which 
this  was  all  gone  into  very  thoroughly ;  they  passed  a 
resolution  promising  to  notify  every  case,  but  that  was  not 
done. 

37766.  Of  course  one  does  see  this,  if  the  cases  were 
compulsorily  notifiable  and  were  treated  and  isolated  in 
that  way  they  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  public  authority 
and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private  practitioner  ; 
is  that  not  so  ? — That  is  so.  As  bearing  on  that  one  point, 
a  doctor  in  Blackburn  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  "  I  am 
forgetting  what  typhoid  is  like  ;  I  just  diagnose  a  case 
and  you  remove  it  to  the  hospital  at  once  ;  I  never  see 
it  again." 

37767.  You  also  said  that  supposing  there  were  cases  of 
phthisis  which  were  notified,  isolated,  and  treated  there 
wafi  a  difficulty  if  they  recovered  of  their  getting  work 
and  that  the  wives  and  families  were  not  looked  after  in 
the  meantime,  or  might  not  be  looked  after.  Is  that  not 
so  ? — Yes. 

37768.  Is  not  that  just  one  of  the  situations  that  might 
be  dealt  with  by  voluntary  charity  ? — Yes. 

37769.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the  local 
charities  could  be  appUed  to  such  cases  ? — I  have  not 
thought  of  that. 

37770.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Paragraph  43  of  your  statement 
explains  in  general  terms  the  position  you  take  up  ;  the 
primary  functions  of  sanitary  authorities  should  be  the 
prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  disease  ? — Yes,  the 
primary  functions. 

37771.  Working  from  that  you  would  say  that  all 
notifiable  diseases  should  come  within  the  sanitary 
authorities'  work — the  pubfic  health  work  ? — Yes. 

37772.  And  those  that  might  in  future  be  put  on  the  list 
are  more  akin  to  it  ? — Yes. 

37773.  To  take  the  other  side  you  would  exclude  the 
normal  sick  work,  outside  inspection,  which  is  done  by  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  ?— I  would  at  present  until  many 


of  these  problems  have  been  thoroughly  threshed  out, 
especially  bearing  on  prevention. 

37774.  That  is  to  say  your  idea  would  be  where  there  is  a 
line  of  prevention  in  the  interests  of  the  commimity,  that 
should  be  the  line  of  the  pubhc  health  authority  piimarily  ? 
— I  beheve  so. 

37775.  On  the  other  side  am  I  right  in  saying  that  the 
general  treatment  of  diseases  should  not  fall  on  the 
pubhc  authority  ? — That  is  the  view  I  hold  at  present. 

37776.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general  treatment  of 
diseases  as  carried  on  by  the  boards  of  guardians  ? — I 
think  I  state  something  bearing  on  that  in  my  last  para- 
graph. There  is  a  class  of  case  that  is  too  good  to  go  to 
the  boards  of  guardians,  and  that  is  not  sufficiently  well 
off  to  have  private  medical  attention.  There  is  a  very 
great  difficulty  with  regard  to  those  cases. 

37777.  As  you  know  the  question  of  what  we  call  medical 
service  has  been  much  considered  in  reference  to  a  difficulty 
like  that ;  that  is  to  say  the  people  should  pay  according 
to  their  abihty,  are  you  in  favour  of  that  system  as  made 
applicable  to  hospitals  and  other  similar  institutions  ? — 
Do  you  mean  free  medical  rehef  ? 

37778.  No,  I  mean  not  free  medical  rehef,  but  payment 
according  to  abihty  which  I  understand  is  at  the  root  of  the 
suggestion  of  a  medical  service.  I  understand  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  a  medical  ser\-ice  wish  that 
pajrments  should  be  made  by  all  persons  down  to  the 
pauper  classes,  according  to  their  ability,  to  the  medical 
man  who  attends  ? — Yes. 

37779.  Are  you  in  favour  of  applying  that  system  to, 
say,  a  general  hospital,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  treat- 
ment being  free,  the  treatment  should  be  given  subject  to 
those  terms,  namely,  that  the  medical  men  concerned 
should  receive  their  quota  ? — I  certainly  think  very  often 
when  a  small  sum  is  paid,  speaking  generally,  that  it  is  more 
appreciated  than  when  it  is  given  free. 

37780.  Suppose  the  question  were  pushed  home,  and 
the  medical  men  took  the  fine  of  saying  they  would  only 
serve  on  the  condition  that  those  who  could  should  pay 
according  to  their  degree  ;  do  you  think  that  is  a  good 
principle  to  work  upon  ? — I  have  not  thought  very  much 
about  that  in  that  light. 

37781.  Setting  aside  then  the  voluntary  hospitals  and 
the  Poor  Law  and  restricting  what  you  have  said  under 
Paragraph  43,  would  your  suggestion  be  that  there  should 
be  to  carry  out  what  Sir  Henry  Robinson  suggested,  a 
sanitary  overseer  for  each  ward  ? — Yes. 

37782.  What  would  that  cost ;  what  would  a  man  like 
that  get  for  his  services,  £100  a  year  ? — £100  to  £150  a  year. 

37783.  It  would  be  a  very  large  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  sanitary  administration  of  the  town  ? — It  would. 

37784.  As  against  the  present  conditions  ? — Yes. 

37785.  Do  you  think  that  the  additional  cost  is  worth  it 
as  against  a  method  by  which  you  should  have  one  or  two 
more  offices  brought  generally  imder  your  control,  as,  for 
instance,  vaccination,  but  otherwise  things  should  remain 
the  same  ? — I  think  a  smaller  addition  to  the  staff  at  first 
would  be  better  than  going  in  wholesale  for  complete 
supervision  of  each  ward. 

37786.  If  you  had  your  preventive  system  in  full  work- 
ing order  would  it  stop  many  cases  of  phthisis  coming 
into  the  Poor  Law  infirmary,  do  you  think  ? — I  certainly 
think  it  would. 

37787.  That  is  to  say,  you  really  beheve  the  effect  of  a 
good  pubhc  health  staff  would  be  to  Hmit  pauperism  ? — 
I  do.  I  think  many  cases  of  phthisis  would  be  found  out 
which  at  present  cannot  be  through  insufficient  visiting. 

37788.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  phthisical 
cases,  are  you  in  favour  of  home  treatment  subject  to  close 
medical  supervision  as  things  stand  ? — I  am.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  is  educational.  In  fact  the  sanatoria 
that  were  originally  erected  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
are  developiag  into  educational  institutions  now. 

37789.  If  that  is  to  be  the  final  judgment  about  sana- 
toria you  would  have  certain  accommodation  with  regard 
to  that  system  at  the  disposal  of  the  pubhc  health  author- 
ity ? — I  would.  What  I  would  say  is,  I  would  not  build 
any  more  sanatoria,  I  would  use  the  existing  ones  for  only 
the  early  cases,  for  curative  cases  ;  but  the  same  thing 
that  I  have  mentioned  before  crops  up  with  the  early 
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ca^es  (at  least  that  has  been  my  experience),  that  they  are 
80  comparatively  seldom  met  with  compared  with  the 
number  of  cases  which  are  sent  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  any 
good. 

Question  of  37790.  Then  as  to  keeping  the  family,  supposing  you 
relief  of  are  not  able  to  raise  from  voluntary  sources  what  is  re- 
families  of  quired,  do  you  think  under  a  reorganised  Poor  Law, 
persons  what  you  may  call  the  rehef  required  for  the  case  might 

sufieringfrom      provided  ?— I  do. 
phthisis.  ^ 

37791.  That  would  be  better  than  making  the  sanitary 
authority,  the  public  health  authority,  a  relief  authority  ? 
— Far  better. 

37792.  With  regard  to  visiting  with  a  view  to  both 
instructing  and  ameliorating  and  reducing  expenses,  do 
you  feel  it  possible  to  get  voluntary  visitors,  or  do  you 
think  it  will  be  possible  to  get  voluntary  visitors  in  regard 
to  the  cases  which  you  refer  to  in  Paragraphs  29  and  30  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  what  will  probably  happen  very  shortly 
in  Blackburn  ;  the  lady  sanitary  inspectors  who  will  be 
certified  sanitary  inspectors  will  be  helped  by  a  band  of 
voluntary  workers. 

37793.  You  look  forward  to  a  committee  for  public 
health  staffed  by  a  staff  of  voluntary  visitors  at  the 
margins  ? — In  a  great  measure,  yes. 
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37794.  Have  you  thought  whether  the  voluntary  hos- 
pital, to  take  your  own  Blackburn  hospital,  should  become 
a  part  of  the  municipal  system  of  the  town.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  moment  of  the  public  health  question, 
but  there  should  be  a  borough  committee  which  should 
take  charge  of  all  the  hospitals,  that  is  one  suggestion, 
Poor  Law  and  all  ?  Have  you  thought  of  that  at  all  ? — 
I  have  thought  of  it.  My  view  is  that  as  far  as  Blackburn 
is  concerned  in  the  hospital  sense,  things  are  better  left 
as  they  are. 

37795.  That  is  to  say,  the  relation  to  the  borough 
council  would  not  add  to  their  strength  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  at  all. 

37796.  The  borough  council,  I  presume,  is  almost  a 
political  body  ? — There  are  members  of  the  borough 
council  who  are  on  the  board  of  management  of  the 
infirmary. 

37797.  That  is  to  say,  the  board  of  management  of 
the  voluntary  hospital  ? — Yes. 

37798.  They  are  not  there  as  members  of  the  borough 
council  ? — No. 

37799.  But  individually '! — Yes,  only  they  happen 
to  be  members  of  both  bodies. 

37800.  To  your  knowledge  the  Blackburn  municipaUty 
has  never  given  any  grant  to  the  hospitals  ? — No. 

3780L  {3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  As  to  Paragraph  29  of  your 
draft  statement,  I  am  not  sure  of  your  meaning  when 
you  say :  "  This  work  is  already  showing  good  results  by 
the  increased  number  of  children  who  are  fed  artificially 
in  which  a  bottle  of  improved  shape  is  used  "  ? — I  have 
altered  that  and  I  will  read  what  I  have  put  as  the  cor- 
rection. I  have  re-'BTitten  a  portion  of  that :  "  This 
work  is  already  showing  good  results  by  the  increased 
number  of  children  who  are  fed  from  a  bottle  of  approved 
shape  instead  of  from  that  '  abomination  '  known  as  the 
long-tube  bottle,  that  is  when  artificial  means  of  feeding 
are  employed." 

37802.  You  do  not  suggest  you  are  encouraging  arti- 
ficial feeding  ? — No,  that  is  why  I  altered  it,  because  I 
thought  a  wrong  impression  might  be  given. 

37803.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  being  done  for  the  school 
children  in  Blackburn  now  in  the  way  of  feeding  ? — The 
voluntary  organisations  are  still  at  work,  five  of  them 
I  think  there  are.  Those  more  or  less  are  suspended 
during  the  summer  months,  and  are  only  at  work  during 
the  winter  months.  The  children  of  the  special  school 
for  mentally  defective  children  have  a  dinner  given  every 
day,  I  think  they  are  charged  a  Id.  or  l|d.  for  that  dinner. 
The  children  are  not  allowed  to  go  home  for  a  mid-day 
meal,  because  they  only  meet  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
go  home  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  Some  of 
that  is  recovered  from  the  parents  and  some  is  not. 

37804.  The  guardians  are  not  taking  any  steps  to  feed 
the  children  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

3780.5.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  Did  the  guardians  take  any  steps 
with  regard  to  the  1"3  per  cent,  of  children  which  you 


refer  to  in  Paragraph  38  ? — They  reported  that  they  dealt      Dr.  A. 
with  those  cases.    They  were  dealt  with  almost  at  once.  Greenwood. 

.         .        .  22j;r"l907. 

37806.  Do  yon  ever  examine  the  medical  relief  registers  ?  — 
— No,  I  have  never  seen  those. 

37807.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  regis-  Feasibility  of 
tration  of  sickness  in  Blackburn  ? — Yes,  I  have  thought  of  registration 
it  recently.    When  I  was  medical  ofiicer  of  health  for  sickness. 
Crewe  I  started  a  register  of  sickness  and  we  paid  so  much 

an  entry  to  each  secretary  of  all  the  friendly  societies  in 
the  town.  That  was  at  Crewe,  where  there  is  a  huge 
number  of  friendly  societies,  we  paid  them  I  think  a  Id. 
an  entry,  but  it  fell  off.  It  worked  very  well  for  about 
twelve  months. 

37808.  Do  you  know  why  it  fell  o(I  ? — I  could  not  give 
any  reason ;  I  tried  to  get  reasons,  the  payments  were 
made  regularly  for  them,  and  they  reported  them  very  well 
for  six  months. 

37809.  Who  received  the  Id.  ?— The  secretaries  of  the 
various  societies  for  writing  out  the  lists. 

37810.  They  were  copied  from  the  medical  certificates 
I  suppose  ? — Yes, 

37811.  Did  you  at  Crewe  use  the  Poor  Law  medical 
relief  registers  ? — No. 

37812.  I  think  it  was  suggested  to  you  by  the  Chairman 
that  the  object  of  compulsory  notification  was  that  the 
case  should  be  treated  at  the  public  expense,  but  is  a  pro- 
vision for  so  treating  him  necessarily  a  precedent  to' 
notification  ? — Not  at  all. 

37813.  The  rich  man  with  a  house  and  a  park  would 
have  to  notify  would  he  not  ? — Yes. 

37814.  Just  as  much  as  the  man  in  the  slums  ? — Just 
as  much. 

37815.  You  said  that  the  puerperal  notifications  had 
increased  since  the  operation  of  the  Mid\vives  Act  ? — Yes. 

37816.  Have  the  deaths  in  childbirth  increased  also? — 
No,  they  are  about  the  same  in  number. 

37817.  In  your  experience  would  the  extension  of  noti- 
fication compulsorily  to  chronic  diseases  tend  to  render  Effect  on  in- 
more  people  dependent  on  either  charity  or  the  Poor  Law  ?  dependence  of 
— I  thuik  it  might  do,  I  have  not  thought  of  that  carefully,  people  of 

°  increase  in 

37818.  I  think  you  told  us  one  of  the  difficulties  with  a  Ust  of  notifi- 
phthisical  case  was  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  able  diseases, 
the  family  if  the  man  was  sent  away  ? — Yes. 

37819.  The  same  would  apply,  would  it  not,  to  any 
chronic  disease  that  was  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

37820.  Does  the  education  authority  undertake  any 

medical  treatment  at  Blackburn  ? — No,  nothing  has  been  Question  of 
done  in  medically  treating.  sanitary 

,    .  authority  s 

37821.  Not  in  the  way  of  treating  eyes  and  ringworm  treatment  of 
or  anything  of  that  kuid  ?— No  ;  that  is  an  idea  which  is  ophthalmia 
present  in  many  minds.    This  assistant,  who,  as  I  said  in  and  ringwonn 
my  Statement,  was  going  to  be  appointed,  has  been  in  Blackburn, 
appointed,  and  he  is  starting  work.    He  is  beginning  to 

pay  attention  to  the  eyesight  of  the  children.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  find  a  number  of  children  with  defective 
vision,  and  then  there  is  the  question  what  to  do  with  them, 
whether  he  shculd  prescribe  glasses  for  them,  who  will 
give  them,  and  so  on. 

37822.  At  present  that  has  not  been  formally  con- 
sidered ?— No. 

37823.  I  think  you  said  you  visited  the  Poor  Law 
Infirmary  sometimes  ?  Would  that  be  in  your  official 
capacity  ?— I  visit  at  the  request  of  the  medical  officer 
there  in  connection  with  infectious  diseases,  specially 
smallpox. 

37824.  Does   the   sanitary   authority   at   Blackburn  Jurisdiction 
deal  in  any  way  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Poor  of  medical 
Law  mstitutions  ?— Yes  ;   we  got  them  to  build  a  new  °' 
bakehouse  when  the  1901  Act  was  passed,  having  regard  p^*  j.  1°^ 
to  the  Section  with  reference  to  underground  bakehouses,  iug^itutions. 

37825.  Have  you  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
drainage,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— No,  I  have  visited 
the  institution  officially  to  see  school  children  who  have 
gone  there. 

37826.  The  workhouse  is  not  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Act  ?— No,  my  veterinary  in- 
spector visits  the  cowsheds  there  frequently,  and  I  see  the 
bakehouse  there  frequently. 
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37827.  {Miss  Hill.)  Would  It  be  true  to  say  that  there 
was  a  great  distinction  between  phthisis  and,  say,  small- 
pox, because,  so  far  as  phthisis  goes,  it  might  be  more 
easily  nursed  in  a  private  home  without  infection,  provided 
the  people  of  that  home  ^^'e^e  aware  what  steps  they 
ought  to  take  ? — Would  you  mind  asking  me  that  question 
again  ? 

37828.  Is  the  infection  from  phthisis  more  easily 
preventable  in  a  private  home  than  that,  we  will  say, 
from  smallpox  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

37829.  So  that  there  would  not  be  the  same  reason 
for  removing  a  phthisis  case  from  a  home  that  there  would 
be  for  removing  a  smallpox  case  ? — No,  not  if  proper 
precautions  were  taken. 

37830.  And  also,  phthisis  lasts  a  very  much  longer 
time  ? — Very  much. 

37831.  So  that  to  remove  phthisis  it  would  mean  very 
much  greater  separation  and  breaking  up  of  famihes  than 
to  remove  smallpox  cases  and  scarlet  fever  cases  ? — Yes. 

37832.  That  would  rather  tend  to  make  it  less  reason- 
able to  remove  them  compulsorily  ?— Yes  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  it  would  never  do  at  all  to  remove  phthisis  com- 
pulsorily. I  think  it  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  patient 
whether  he  Avent  away  or  not  on  account  of  that  very 
reason  ;  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

37833.  That  is  rather  what  I  wanted  to  know.  It 
seems  to  me  a  very  serious  thing  to  remove  people  who 
may  live  two  or  three  years  from  their  home  and  family 
unless  they  themselves  desire  to  go  ? — I  quite  agree  with 
that. 

37834.  Is  it  your  experience  that  phthisis  can  be  treated 
very  satisfactorily  at  home  ?  We  have  had  some  evidence 
before  us  that  that  is  so  where  there  is  caje  in  all  the 
arrangements  ? — Yes. 

37835.  And  where  there  is  sufficient  food  and  house 
room  ? — Certainly.  Holding  the  view  I  do  about  sana- 
toria that  I  have  just  expressed  I  think  that  that  is  the 
way  in  which  it  will  have  to  be  combated — at  the  homes. 

37836.  Have  the  Blackburn  authorities  adopted  this  new 
Feeding  Act  ?  Have  they  taken  any  steps  under  the  Act 
which  was  passed  last  Session  ? — No. 

37837.  Are  they  likely  to  do  so,  seeing  that  your  report 
was  that  so  very  small  a  percentage  of  the  children  were 
underfed  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  any  further  action  will 
be  taken.    That  has  been  dropped,  I  believe. 

37838.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  cases  that  are 
removed  to  fever  hospitals,  when  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  is  taken  away  who  relieves  the  dependent  family  ? 
— The  guardians,  I  believe. 

37839.  Do  you  refer  such  cases  to  the  guardians  ? — 
Frequently.  My  inspectors  all  have  a  general  instruction, 
that  in  any  case  of  destitution  where  we  have  taken  action 
in  the  house,  such  as  removing  a  case  to  the  hospital,  the 
matter  is  to  be  reported  to  the  relieving  officer.  Those 
instructions  are  repeated  frequently. 

37840.  Do  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
cases  relieved  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  any  at  all. 

37841.  In  common  lodging-house  cases,  where  you,  put 
them  in  quarantine,  do  you  provide  the  food  and  lodging 
for  the  inmates  of  the  lodging  house  ? — Yes. 

37842.  Out  of  what  fund  is  that  paid  ? — That  comes 
out  of  my  own  incidental  expenses. 

37843.  It  is  put  down  to  yoty:  own"  disbursements  ? — 
Yes. 

37844.  Can  you  put  it  down  under  any  other  charge  ? 
— I  do  not  try  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  or  could 
not.    That  was  the  most  convenient  way  of  arranging  it. 

37845.  In  the  case  of  Sheffield,  where  they  have  phthisis 
notffiable,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  treat 
cases  also  7 — I  do  not  think  they  have. 

37846.  There  is  no  sanatorium  ? — I  think  it  was  under 
consideration.  The  whole  question  of  erecting  a  sana- 
toriurn,  I  believe,  was  deferred  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
anything  else  has  been  done  since. 

37847.  Do  you  know  if  they  refer  cases  for  treatment 
to  the  Poor  Law  ?— I  cannot  answer  that  question  re- 
garding Sheffield. 


37848.  In  your  own  place  when  you  have  voluntarj-  Failure  to 
notification,  had  you  ever  any  cases  notified  to  yon  that  notify  in- 
were  in  the  early  stages  ? — I  never  remember  one.    I  dc  eipient 

not  think  I  have  had  one  early  case  notified.  phthisis  and 

causes 

37849.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  case  in  thereof, 
its  early  stages  by  an  ordinary  medical  practitioner  ? — 

The  first  difficulty  is  that  the  patient  does  not  seek  medical 
advice  when  he  has  a  cough  and  is  losing  weight  and  in 
the  early  stages  it  is  certainly  very  difficult,  as  it  needs 
very  close  examination  of  the  chest ;  and  imless  a  medical 
man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  listening  frequently  to 
chests,  and  seeing  early  cases  of  phthisis,  it  might  easily 
be  missed. 

37850.  Do  you  pay  a  fee  which  would  make  it  worth 
while  for  medical  officers  to  examine  carefully  cases  where 
there  might  be  any  suspicion  that  the  patient  might  be 
suffering  from  phthisis  ? — No.  We  pay  half-a-crown  for 
the  notification  ;  but  that  Would  certainly  not  be  an 
adequate  fee  for  a  special,  thorough  examination  of  a 
patient. 

37851.  It  is  really  only  by  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion than  in  some  other  illnesses  that  you  can  detect 
phthisis  ? — That  is  so. 
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37852.  Is  there  any  pathological  laboratory  in  Black- 
bum  where  sputum  could  be  sent  to  be  tested  ? — Yes, 
we  have  a  bacteriological  laboratory  at  the  fever  hospital. 
Each  medical  man  has  three  or  four  sputum  tins  with 
directions  on  them  for  the  patient  so  that  the  patient 
may  use  them  ;  they  are  sent  up  to  the  laboratory  and 
we  examine  them.  We  examine  a  large  number  each  year. 
As  the  tins  are  used  up  by  the  doctors  new  tins  are  sup- 
plied to  them. 

37853.  With  regard  to  the  enquiry  you  made  about 
these  540  cases,  ffould  those  particulars  be  put  in  ? — I 
have  put  them  in  a  report. 

37854.  If  there  are  detailed  particulars  of  the  cases, 
and  they  were  put  in  would  they  take  up  much  space  ? — 
It  is  a  fairly  big  report  {copy  produced). 

37855.  Do  I  understand  that  all  the  cases  that  were 
inquired  into  were  cases  recommended  by  school  teachers 
as  those  of  children  who  could  not  properly  be  educated 
because  of  their  physical  condition  ? — That  does  not 
quite  state  what  happened.  I  saw  each  head  teacher 
at  each  school  and  asked  that  I  might  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  any  children  who  might  possibly  be  \mder- 
fed  and  I  asked  them  specially  that  this  list  should  be  as 
large  as  possible  ;  rather  too  big  a  list  than  too  small 
a  list  so  as  to  get  everybody  in,  so  this  540  is  an  extremely 
large  number.  I  thought  possibly  in  some  of  the  540 
houses  there  would  not  be  under -feeding,  but  I  had  them 
included  if  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there 
might  possibly  be  :  they  were  included  so  that  every  case 
might  be  investigated. 

37856.  Was  the  total  number  of  houses  reported  to  you 
where  children  were  living  who  were  supposed  to  be 
under -fed  in  the  teacher's  opinion  ? — I  would  not  put  it  so 
strongly  as  that :  were  supposed  to  be  under-fed  ;  they 
might  be,  and  I  asked  them  to  report  to  me  ca^es  which 
were  neglected  apart  from  specially  being  under-fed. 
This  540  seems  a  big  number,  possibly  including  some 
who  may  not  be  under-fed. 

37857.  How  many  children  are  there  attending  the  Provision  for 
elementary  schools  ? — 20,000  roughly.  feeding 

school  chil- 

37858.  Did  the  guardians  take  any  steps  to  feed  those  drgn  at 
children  that  belonged  to  Poor  Law  families  ? — That  Blackb'.un, 
transpired  during  the  inquiry  ? 

37859.  Yes  ?— They  did. 

37860.  Did  they  give  more  adequate  relief,  or  pay  for 
the  feeding  of  the  children  ? — The  chilcben  were  referred 
by  the  education  authority  to  the  guarcians,  and  I  know 
they  were  reported  as  having  been  dealt  with.  I  did  not 
go  into  the  matter  further  after  that. 

37861.  It  was  left  to  the  guardians,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

I  know  they  were  dealt  with.  Defectiv  e 

37862.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  use  this  phrase :  ^  ^ 
"  Such  children  have  parents  who  are  above  the  pauper  pool^pt°"ons 
class,  and  yet  unable  to  pay  for  the  necessary  private  immediately 
medical  attendance."  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  above  paupei 
pauper  class  ? — It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  define  pauperism,  class. 
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Defective  37863.  I  should  have  thought  anyone  coming  under 

medical         this  definition  would  certainly  have  been  eligible  for 
provision  for  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law. 
poor  persons 

immediately  37864.  {Chairman.)  I  understood  the  last  paragraph  to 
abo  ve  pauper  mean  children  of  parents  who  would  not  send  them  for 
class,  medical  relief  to  the  Poor  Law  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

— That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  that  there  was  a  certain 
class  of  people  unwilling  to  apply  for  it.  I  think  I  stated 
that  higher  up. 

37865.  {Mr.  Benthmn.)  But  the  phrase  that  is  made 
use  of  is  the  "  pauper  class."  I  want  you  to  say  what  the 
"  pauper  class  "  is  if  it  does  not  include  those  who  need 
treatment  which  they  cannot  pay  for  ? — Suppose  I  answer 
it  in  this  way,  that  in  this  sense  the  pauper  class  as  stated 
here  is  the  people  who  are  unwilling  to  ask  for  the  Poor  Law 
relief.  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  put  it  a  little  more  clearly  because  the  "  pauper 
class "  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  expression  in  this 
sense,  but  that  is  my  meaning. 

37866.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  that  provision 
■which  you  have  at  Blackburn  for  taking  smallpox  patients 
or  scarlet  fever  patients  from  the  workhouse,  I  understand 
that  if  you  take  a  smallpox  patient  he  remains  chargeable 
to  his  relatives  ;  if  you  take  a  scarlet  fever  patient  he  is 
not  chargeable  to  his  relatives,  because  you  do  not  charge 
the  board  of  guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

37867.  So  that  smallpox  patients  when  they  are  taken 
by  you  into  the  fever  hospital  are  paupers  technically 
and  scarlet  fever  patients  are  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  all 
under  the  same  group  ;  we  remove  all — you  mean  as 
regards  payment  ? 

37868.  Yes  ? — It  is  possible  that  that  guinea  per 
week  may  have  been  charged  because  the  distance  from 
Blackburn  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital  is  fairly  great, 
about  five  miles,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  charge  was  made 
to  help  pay  the  expenses. 

37869.  If  you  deal  with  the  patient  it  is  a  considerable 
difference  ;  in  one  case  he  is  chargeable  and  in  the  other 
he  is  not  chargeable  to  his  relatives  ? — There  is  a  dis- 
tinction. 

37870.  Is  smallpox  the  only  infectious  disease  which 
you  make  chargeable  to  relatives  if  he  is  removed  from 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

37871.  If  you  remove  him  from  his  own  home  he  is  not 
chargeable  ? — No. 

37872.  So  there  is  one  particular  set  of  people  who  are 
penalised  ;  that  is  the  smallpox  patients  removed  from 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
charged. 

37873.  With  regard  to  the  difl'erence  of  the  public 
tive  functions  health  treatment  and  the  Poor  Law  treatment,  the  Poor 
of  Poor  Law   Law  never  treats  a  disease  until  there  is  a  definite  applica- 
tion made  ? — As  a  rule  I  believe  they  do  not. 

37874.  So  that  the  disease  must  be  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced or  the  patient  must  think  so  ? — Yes. 

37875.  There  must  be  no  power  to  get  at  incipient 
disease  ? — No. 

37876.  You,  on  the  contrary,  try  to  get  at  incipient 
disease  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  by  inspection  ? — We  do. 

37877.  That  you  take  it  is  very  important  in  the  case  of 
■                  phthisis  ? — Yes. 

I  37878.  It  is  the  incipient  cases  that  are  important  ? — 

Yes. 

Question  of       37879.  So  that  the  Poor  Law,  the  main  principle  of 
mitabUity  of  which  is  necessarily  application,  could  never  be  used  for 
Poor  Law  to  phthisis  ? — I  do  not  think  so  in  the  case  of  phthisis, 
ileal  with  37880.  With  regard  to  general  ill-health,  it  either  comes 

from  bad  conditions,  or  bad  environments,  or  bad  habits, 
does  it  not  ? — Those  are  certainly  great  causes  of  ill- 
health. 
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37881.  Would  you  say  there  is  any  cause  besides  bad 
conditions,  bad  habits  and  infection  ? — Hereditary  ten- 
dency. 

37882.  Is  that  a  very  large  cause  compared  with  bad 
habits  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  a  large  cause  or 
not ;  it  is  certainly  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked. 

37883.  With  regard  to  bad  habits,  it  is  very  important 
to  teach  people  to  get  rid  of  those  habits  ? — Most  im- 
portant. 
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37884.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  use  of  health 
visitors  with  a  view  of  health  inspection  to  teach  people 
to  get  rid  of  bad  habits  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  hope  will 
be  done. 

37885.  They  could,  also  report  nuisances  ? — Yes. 

37886.  So  that  they  could  deal  with  environment  ? — 
Yes. 

37887.  And  they  could  also  discover  incipient  cases  of 
illness  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  lady  health  visitor 
could  detect  an  incipient  case  of  phthisis,  for  instance. 

37888.  She  could  report  to  the  medical  officer  a  man 
having  a  cough  ? — If  she  got  to  know. 

37889.  So  that  you  could  use  your  health  visitor, 
assuming  she  was  fairly  qualified,  to  a  large  extent  to 
report  as  to  infectious  complaints,  or  incipient  complaints, 
like  ringworm  ? — ^Yes,  if  she  got  the  knowledge. 

37890.  Do  you  regard  that  reporting  of  illness,  whether 
it  is  a  specific  infectious  disease,  or  general  ill-health 
caused  by  bad  habits,  or  bad  environments,  as  very  im- 
portant ? — I  do,  most  important. 

37891.  Would  you  allow  your  health  visitors  to  give, 
advice  about  bad  habits  ? — Certainly,  she  would  be 
practically  told  to  do  so. 

37892.  If  it  was  a  difficult  case  she  would  notify  it  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  ;  if  it  was  a  case  like  phthisis 
that  required  rather  an  extensive  change  in  habits  ? — 
Yes,  she  would  report  the  whole  of  her  work,  of  course. 

37893.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  hygienic  advice  and  treatment ;  does  not  one 
run  into  the  other  ? — Not  in  the  broad  sense  of  treatment ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  I  think  one  can  distinguish  between  hygienic  ad- 
vice, such  as  a  lady  visitor  going  to  a  house  and  saying, 
"  You  must  sleep  with  your  bedroom  window  open,  and  so 
on,  and  be  clean,"  and  actually  prescribing  and  dispensing 
medicine. 

37894.  If  you  discovered  a  case  of  incipient  disease 
through  this  process  of  inspection,  would  it  not  be  desir- 
able from  a  public  point  of  view  that  that  should  be 
immediately  treated  and  cured? — Certainly,  it  is  desirable. 

37895.  So  there  would  be  some  desirability  in  putting 
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if  it  could  be  done  ? — For  purposes  of  information  so  that  f(eneral 
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treat  disease. 

37897.  You  would  in  a  great  many  cases,  in  phthisis  for 
instance,  which  is  ono-third  of  the  illness  at  some  periods 
of  life  ? — Yes,  phthisis  is  certainly  different. 

37898.  And  all  infectious  complaints  ? — And  all  in- 
fectious diseases. 

37899.  You  would  give  free  treatment  ? — I  do  not 
gather  that.  I  would  not  go  that  far,  even,  that  in  all 
infectious  cases  I  would  give  treatment.  For  instance, 
ringworm  ;  I  believe  they  treat  it  at  Croydon.  I  think,  as 
I  have  stated,  that  in  my  opinion  the  primary  object 
being  the  prevention  of  disease  (this  is  just  the  view  I 
hold)  that  it  is  going  rather  far  even  to  treat  ringworm 
actually. 

37900.  You  would  let  ringworm  spread  rather  than 
treat  it  ? — That  is  putting  it  in  a  difficult  light  to  me. 

37901.  I  want  to  get  it  out  ? — I  would  not  let  it  spread  ; 
I  would  not  undertake  the  personal  treatment  myself, 
but  I  would  see  it  was  treated. 

37902.  You  would  have  to  treat  it  free.  Supposing  the 
person  did  not  particularly  want  to  have  it  treated,  what 
would  you  do  unless  you  offered  treatment  ?  Supposing 
the  person  said,  "  Really  I  cannot  afford  this,"  would  you 
give  treatment  ? — She  would  have  to  get  medical 
attendance  from  somewhere. 

37903.  You  would  insist  that  she  should  have  medical 
attention  ? — I  would  certainly. 

37904.  You  would  have  to  pay  for  it  if  she  objected  to 
it  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  objection  would  be  over- 
come, quite.  I  certainly  would  not  let  it  spread,  and  I 
certainly  would  strongly  advise,  as  strongly  as  I  possibly 
could,  that  the  child  should  be  medically  treated. 
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37905.  How  ■would  you  provide  that  it  shouli  not  be 
loft  without  medical  treatment,  or  how  could  you  provide 
the  medical  treatmsnt  unless  you  provided  it  free  if  the 
person  would  not  pay  ? — That  is  taking  an  extreme  view. 
I  think  if  it  was  plainly  put  before  a  mother  that  her  child 
had  ringworm  and  that  she  herself  must  make  an  effort, 
I  think  she  would. 

37906.  And  if  she  did  not,  would  you  still  let  it  spread  ? 
— If  she  did  not  I  should  regard  her  as  being  very  much  to 
blame.  If  she  did  not  do  her  best,  and  she  could  be 
prosecuted,  I  think  she  should  be. 

37907.  You  would  be  prepared  to  prosecute  a  person 
who  refused  to  supply  the  medical  advice  that  was  neces- 
sary for  her  child  ? — No,  I  do  not  quite  put  it  in  that  light 
myself,  but  if  she  wilfully  neglected  to  do  her  best  to  get 
medical  advice  for  her  child,  then  I  would 

37908.  We  are  told  that  a  great  many  cases  of  blindness 
(I  have  forgotten  wh  t  proportion)  arise  from  opthalmia 
or  some  form  of  eye  disease  which  is  preventible  ^^hen  the 
child  is  an  infant.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  save  the 
child  from  becoming  blind  by  treating  it  free  ? — I  daresay 
if  I  were  left  to  myself,  personally  if  I  knew  a  child  was 
going  to  become  blind  I  should  treat  it  quite  on  my  own. 

37909.  I  mean  as  the  public  authority.  Two-thirds 
of  the  blind  people  become  paupers,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  blind  people  are  blind  because  of  preventible  eye 
disease  in  early  infancy.  Would  you  be  prepared  that  the 
public  authority  should  treat  all  preventible  disease  ? — 
No,  I  would  not. 

37910.  You  would  let  the  child  go  blind  ?— No,  I  would 
rather  go  on  the  lines  of  taking  preventive  measures,  and 
suggesting  treatment  as  in  the  other  cases. 

37911.  You  would  inspect  the  child  ? — I  should  inspect 
the  child,  and  separate  the  other  children.  One  would  not 
have  a  child  with  opthalmia  mixing  with  children  whose 
eyes  -are  quite  normal. 

37912.  You  go  to  the  expense  of  inspection  and  advising 
but  not  the  expense  of  the  last  thing  which  was  required 
to  save  the  child  going  blind  ;  the  inspection  is  a  large  part 
of  the  expense  ? — The  inspection  is  the  important  part, 
because  through  that  means  the  disease  is  found  out. 
Then  I  think  that  other  means  might  be  found  to  actually 
treat  the  disease,  so  that  the  work  of  inspection,  and  thus 
prevention  of  infection,  could  go  on. 

37913.  Is  not  this  work  of  inspection  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  cost ;  is  it  not  by  that  you  find  out  all  disease 
and  then  give  hygienic  advice — is  that  not  practically 
almost  the  whole  cost  ? — I  really  could  not  say,  but  I 
should  not  think  so,  not  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
treatment,  if  the  subject  is  considered  as  a  whole. 

37914.  I  notice  you  say  that  other  diseases  are  likely  to 
become  notifiable  diseases,  cancer,  pneumonia  and  diarr- 
hoea. Are  those  considered  likely  to  be  considered  in- 
fectious diseases  ? — My  reason  for  putting  in  cancer  is,  as  I 


hint  at  the  end  of  that  same  paragraph,  that  it  is  very  Question  as 
useful  to  disinfect,  or  it  may  be  very  useful,  and  most  to  making 
valuable  to  disinfect  after  a  death  from  cancer.    I  think  c^^ncer, 
it  would  be  well  if  every  house  could  be  disinfected  after  a  ^°^",^arrhoei 
death  from  cancer,  and  that  power  could  be  got  by  in-  compulsorily 
eluding  it  amongst  the  notifiable  diseases.  notifiable. 

37915.  In  order  to  do  that  you  must  have  very  complete 
inspection  of  all  the  cases  of  illness,  must  you  not  ? — 
This  would  only  refer  to  disinfection  of  a  house  after  death 
from  cancer,  and  the  death  returns,  of  course,  show  the 
cause  of  death. 

37916.  What  about  pneumonia  ;  why  do  you  mention 
pneumonia  ? — There  certainly  is  a  feeling,  and  I  think  not 
without  ground  that  there  is  an  infectious  kind  of  pneu- 
monia ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  thought  it  very  useful 
to  have  that  information. 

37917.  Do  you  suggest  that  besides  disinfecting  for 
pneumonia  and  diarrhoea  you  should  be  empowered  to 
isolate  it  and  therefore  treat  it  ? — No  I  do  not  suggest 
isolation  in  any  of  these  three  cases. 

37918.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you 
hope  to  get  these  made  compulsory  notifiable  diseases  by 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  suppose  we 
should  need  a  local  Act  reallj\ 

37919.  Do  you  see  anj'  objection  to  receiving  notification  Voluntary 
of  phthisis  from  others  than  medical  p'tactitioners  ?-    ^'^  ^  '^^  '""^ 
No,  not  at  all. 
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37920.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  in  London,  others  than  medical  praction- 
ers  do  send  in  notifications,  and  they  are  acted  on  by  medi- 
cal officers  of  health  just  the  same  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

37921.  [Chairman.)  The  children  to  whom  you  allude 
in  paragraph  48  as  sent  to  you  for  medical  examination,  I 
assume,  were  sent  to  you  because  it  was  presumed  they 
wore  subject  to  disease  ? — No,  they  are  really  sent  to  me 
to  see  whether  they  are  to  go  to  school  or  not ;  they  are 
sent  by  the  school  attendance  officer  to  see  whether  there 
is  any  medical  reason  why  they  should  not  go  to  school. 

37922.  That  is  the  regular  practice  is  it,  to  send  the 
children  to  the  health  ofiicer  ? — I  happen  to  be  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  the  medical  officer  to  the  education 
committee.  It  is  in  my  capacity  as  medical  officer  to  the 
education  authority  that  I  see  these  children. 

37923.  Is  there  a  lock  hospital  ward  in  Blackburn  ? — 
They  may  have  a  separate  small  private  ward,  there  is 
not  a  ward  definitely  fixed  for  that  purpose,  I  think. 

37924.  In  the  general  infirmary  ? — No,  there  is  not  one 
in  the  general  infirmary. 

37925.  Where  would  those  cases  be  dealt  with  ? — I 
presume  at  the  union  infirmary. 

37926.  That  would  be  the  only  means  of  dealing  with 
them  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  N.  Raw,     37927.  (Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  very 
M.D.,  F.B.S.  interesting  statement,  which  is  so  clear  that  I  do  not  think 
(Edin.)      I  need  supplement  it  by  many  questions.    Perhaps  you 
will  therefore  kindly  hand  it  in  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? 
— Yes.    (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  am  Visiting  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Mill 
Road  Infirmary,  Liverpool  (900  beds),  member  of  Council 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Con- 
sumption, British  member  of  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Consumption.  Laie  medical  superintendent 
of  the  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary,  and  medical  officer  to 
several  large  lunatic  asylums  and  hospitals. 

2.  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  practice  as  a  consulting 
physician  in  Liverpool,  and  am,  in  addition,  visiting 
medical  superintendent  of  Mill  Road  Infirmary,  an 
institution  entirely  devoted  to  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  acute  disease  and  illness  amongst  the  poor 
belonging  to  the  West  Derby  Union. 

3.  During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  treatment  of  sickness  amongst  the  poor,  in  both 
Voluntary  and  Poor  Law  hospitals  and  asylums  and 
have  thus  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  observing 
the  practical  working  of  the  two  systems,  and  during 


that  time  over  70,000  patients  have  passed  through  my 
hands,  more  than  one  half  of  whom  were  Poor  Law  cases. 

4.  I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  more  or  less 
entirely  to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  cases  of  medi- 
cal sickness  arising  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  and,  more  especially,  the  anomalies  and 
hardships  of  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  treatment 
as  compared  -with  that  of  the  voluntary  hospitals. 

Present  Authorities. 

5.  The  three  authorities  for  the  treatment  of  medicaJ  Three 

.  ,  ,  .1  agencies 

sickness  amongst  the  poor  are  : —  ^    n,g,jjgal  | 

(a)  Poor  Law.    (Guardians.)  assistance  o!; 

(b)  Voluntary  system.    (General  hospitals.)  the  poor. 

(c)  Sanitary  authority.    (Fever,  etc.) 

6.  The  varying  forms  of  sickness  which  have  to  be 
treated  by  these  different  authorities  are  roughly  as 
follows  : — • 

(a)  Medical  cases. 

(b)  Surgical  cases  (including  operations). 

(c)  Insanity  (temporary  and  permanent). 

(d)  Infectious  fevers. 

(e)  Venereal  diseases. 
(/)  Midwifery.^ 
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Sanitary  ''•  Generally  speaking   there  is  necessarily   a  largo 

iuthoritv  amount  of  overlappiiig  by  the  different  authorities, 
responsible  but  in  the  case  of  infectious  diseases  the  sanitary 
ifor  infectious  authority  assumes  full  responsibility  and  makes  a  charge 
lisease.         for  maintenance  for  any  cases  received  from  the  Poor 

Law,  whilst  not  making  any  charge  for  non-Poor  Law 

cases. 
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8.  In  the  case  of  insanity,  the  whole  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility of  temporary  mental  disorder,  including 
delirium  tremens,  falls  on  the  Poor  Law  by  Statute, 
whether  the  patients  are  or  are  not  pavipers. 

9.  In  cases  of  permanent  insanity,  including  imbecility 
and  dementia,  the  responsibility  is  shared  by  the  Poor 
Law  by  detaining  such  cases  as  are  suitable  in  work- 
houses, and  by  the  County  Councils  in  lunatic  asylums. 

10.  All  cases  of  venereal  disease  are  now  practically 
debarred  from  the  genera,l  hospitals,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  community  and  the  sufferers.  The  result 
is  that  the  Poor  Law  is  compelled  to  provide  special 
accommodation  for  such  cases  as  will  come  within  its 
jurisdiction,  whilst  the  other  cases  are  not  isolated,  with 
the  result  that  venereal  disease  is  spread  through  the 
city  by  women  who  are  not  properly  cured. 

11.  The  treatment  of  poor  women  in  their  confine- 
ment is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  health 
administration  of  a  large  community.  By  far  the  great 
majority  of  women  are  confined  in  their  own  homes, 
the  small  lying-in  hospital  being  reserved  for  cases  of 
difficult  labour  requiring  skilled  attention.  The  very 
poor  women  who  cannot  afford  the  services  of  a  doctor 
or  a  midwife  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  nurse 
from  a  charity,  or  else  are  offered  the  workhouse.  Single 
women  seemingly  do  not  mind  the  workhouse,  but  my 
experience  is  that  married  women  will  do  anything  rather 
than  enter  the  workhouse  for  confinement.  They  readily 
seek  admission  into  a  separate  union  infirmary  where 
there  is  no  stigma  attached,  but  they  strongly  object  to 
register  the  birth  of  their  child  as  having  taken  plaae  in 
a  workhouse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of 
mothers  and  children  are  sacrificed  annually  from  the 
fact  that  confinement  has  to  take  place  in  insanitary 
rooms  in  which  there  are  little  or  no  facilities  for  recovery 
and  in  many  cases  in  which  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
are  wanting.  Nothing  is  so  much  desired  as  bettor 
facilities  for  the  birth  of  children  in  large  cities  quite 
apart  from  the  stigma  of  pauperism. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  sickness  amongst  the  poor,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  present  system,  although  conferring 
enormous  benefits  upon  those  who  are  admitted  into 
the  Poor  Law  institutions,  is,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
full  of  hardship.  The  great  difficulty  at  present  seems 
to  be  the  reluctance,  even  in  cases  of  dire  necesjity,  ou 
the  part  of  the  poor  to  enter  a  workhouse  or  workhouse 
infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  treatment.  The  very  fact 
that  no  case  of  urgent  sickness  can  be  treated  without 
the  penalties  and  stigma  of  pauperism,  is,  in  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  deter  such  people  from  seeking  the  aid  of 
the  Poor  Law.  To  take  an  ordinary  example : — A 
working  man  with  a  wife  and  family  is  attacked  with  an 
acute  disease  like  rheumatic  fever  or  acute  pneumonia. 
His  home  is  totally  inadequate  for  the  treatment  of  such 
a  condition  and,  moreover,  he  cannot  afford  proper 
nursing  and  proper  food.  He  is  reluctantly  compelled 
to  ask  tor  Poor  Law  relief,  when  he  will  be  removed  to 
the  workhouse  or  the  workhouse  infirmary  and  there 
treated  until  his  recovery.  He  has,  however,  to  be 
classed  as  a  pauper.  He  loses  his  parliamentary  and 
municipal  votes  and  he  is  liable  to  be  charged  the  full 
amount  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  his  maintenance. 
Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  this  same  man  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  admission  into  a  voluntary 
hospital,  he  would  be  treated  with  equal  care,  he  would 
suffer  no  disabilities  as  to  the  franchise,  and  would  not 
bo  asked  or  expected  to  contribute  one  penny  towards 
fais  maintenance. 

13.  Or  to  take  another  example : — -A  man  in  a  re- 
spectable social  position  is  knocked  down  in  the  street 
and  suffers  a  fracture  of  the  leg.  He  is  taken  to  a  general 
hospital  but  they  cannot  admit  him  on  account  of  want 
of  accommodation.  He  is  then  removed  to  a  Poor  Law 
institution  where  he  suffers  the  same  disabilities  of  fran- 
chise and  is  classed  as  a  pauper.    This  is  a  state  of  things 
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which  is  occurring  every  day  in  any  largo  populuus 
centre. 

14.  Before  one  can  discuss  in  detail  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  me:lical  sickness  amongst  the  poor  and  its  treat- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
evolution  of  the  Poor  Law  in  that  respect.  The  original 
intention  of  the  general  or  voluntary  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  was  to  devote  their  entire  ensrgios 
tc  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  that  is,  to  people  who 
were  quite  unable  to  provide  such  accommodation  for 
themselves  and  who  were,  in  the  words  used  in  the  charters 
of  those  institutions,  "  objects  of  charity."  It  was 
never  the  intention  of  the  Poor  Law  to  treat  generally 
such  cases.  Gradually,  however,  the  hospital  has  been 
added  to  the  workhouse,  separate  infirmai'ies  have  been 
erected  for  the  treatment  of  acute  sickness,  rnd  the  PoDr 
Law  has  been  compelled  to  advance  against  its  will  so 
as  to  bring  its  institutions  into  lino  ■with  the  best  gensrai 
hospitals.  Public  opinion  has  compelled  the  Poor  Law 
to  adopt  the  very  best  and  latest  facilities  for  the  trea*^- 
ment  of  disease  in  all  its  stages.  Operating  theatres 
havo  had  to  be  provided  ii  Poor  Law  institutions,  fully 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  surgical 
operation  which  may  present  itself  in  a  Poor  Law  insti- 
tution, with  the  result  that  the  best  medical  skill  that 
can  be  procured  has  to  be  obtained  for  Poor  Law  insti- 
tutions and  an  up-to-date  staff  of  nurses,  traiaed  in  all 
branches  of  their  work,  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  what  has  happened  to  the  general 
or  voluntary  hospitals  ?  Instead  of  confining  their 
work,  as  originally  intended,  to  the  poor,  they  are  now 
treating  within  their  walls  a  class  of  the  community  very 
much  higher  in  the  social  scale  who  can  in  a  very  great 
number  of  instances  well  afford  to  pay  tor  medical 
advice. 

16.  This  extraordinary  change  in  the  voluntary  or 
general  hospital  has  caused  a  very  serious  reaction  on 
the  Poor  Law  institutions.  Now-a-days  owing  to  the 
great  improvement  in  the  equipment  and  treatment 
received  a  class  of  people  who  a  few  years  ago  would 
shrink  at  the  very  idea  of  entering  a  hospital,  now  clamour 
for  admission. 

17.  Until  a  few  years  ago  all  admissions  to  hospitals 
were  by  means  of  subscribers'  letters  or  recommenda- 
tions from  governors. 

18.  This  system  had  the  great  advantage  of  encourag- 
ing subscriptions  and  also  of  safeguarding  admissions  sc 
that  only  persons  in  poor  circumstances  were  allowed  to 
use  the  hospitals.  All  this  is  changed.  Subscribers' 
letters  and  governor's  recommendations  are  practically 
abolished,  with  the  result  that  the  Hospital  Committee 
has  no  voice  whatever  with  regard  to  the  admission  or 
discharge  of  patients,  the  whole  process  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  offieers  who  admit  all  and  sundry 
regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

19.  This  system  is  full  of  advantage  to  the  fortunate 
patients,  who  receive  the  best  medical  skill  and  treat- 
ment free  of  all  cost,  but  it  has  practically  crowded  out 
the  sick  poor  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  who 
now  have  to  fall  back  as  a  last  resource  on  the  union. 

20.  Moreover,  it  is  very  unfair  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  such  treat  nent  should  be  given  gratuitously, 
and  it  has  a  most  demoralising  effect  on  the  patients 
themselves  by  removing  all  stimulus  to  provide  against 
sickness  and  accident. 

21.  If  a  workman  has  an  accident  or  an  illness  and  is 
removed  to  a  general  hospital,  his  sick  pay  from  his 
elub  or  society  is  not  interfered  with,  but  if  he  is  removed 
to  a  union  infirmary  the  sick  pay  is  stopped,  and  any 
pension  from  the  Army  or  Navy  is  seized  by  the  guardians, 
and  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  deducted. 

22.  The  question  of  enforcing  payment  in  cases  of 
sickness  where  it  can  b3  afforded  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. Whatever  principle  is  adopted,  whether  free 
or  chargeable,  should  be  uniform  and  the  same  to  all 
classes. 

23.  The  present  system  is  full  of  hardship  to  the  poor 
and  too  lenient  to  those  better  off.  The  position  can 
best  be  explained  by  quoting  the  state  of  affairs  existing 
in  Liverpool  and  district  witli  a  population  of  1,000,000 
people. 
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24.  There  are  provided  in  the  workhouse  hospitals 
and  union  infinnaries  3,000  beds  for  cases  of  acute 
sickness  amongst  the  poor.  The  general  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions  provide  about  1,000  beds. 

25.  The  guardians  of  the  three  unions  recover  over 
£4,000  a  year  from  the  patients  who  use  their  hospitals, 
whilst  the  general  hospitals  do  not  recover  £400  a  year 
from  those  patients  who  use  them.  So  that  it  comes  to 
this.  The  pauper  has  to  pay  for  his  medical  treatment 
and  loses  his  franchise,  whilst  the  general  hospital  patient 
receives  all  for  nothing  and  his  franchise  is  not  inter- 
fered with.  This  state  of  things  should  certainly  be 
amended. 

2C.  The  pohcy  of  providing  separate  union  infirmaries 
for  the  treatment  of  acute  sickness  amongst  the  poor 
was  a  wise  and  humane  one,  and  by  removing  them 
from  the  taint  of  the  workhouse  the  poor  were  induced 
readily  to  use  them,  but  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far.  A  very  large  number  of  people  who  are  not  des- 
titute and  are  not  by  any  means  paupers  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  them. 

27.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  urgency,  a  relieving  officer 
".annot  wait  to  make  full  enquiry ;  he  gives  an  order  for 
admission  rather  than  risk  a  scandal,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  the  infirmary  for  the  same  reason  will  not  refuse 
admission  to  an  urgent  case,  whatever  his  circumstances. 
Public  opinion  and  the  coroner's  jury  will  not  tolerate 
any  red  tape  when  a  human  Ufe  is  at  stake.  Again,  the 
general  hospitals  refuse  admission  to  "  undesirable  cases  " 
and  refer  to  the  workhouse  any  patient  whom  they  are 
not  disposed  to  keep. 

28.  The  general  result  is  that  everytliing  of  an  unin- 
teresting or  undesirable  character  relating  to  sick  patients 
is  thrust  upon  the  Poor  Law,  which  is  apparently  helpless 
to  refuse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  union 
infirmary  is  doing  the  work  of  a  general  hospital  and 
doing  it  well,  but  in  so  doing  it  is  acting  as  a  manufactory 
of  paupers,  an  imfortimate  admission  to  have  to  make. 

29.  The  strongest  possible  argument  for  the  munici- 
palisation  of  all  hospitals  is  the  present  state  of  the  Poor 
Law.  No  man  or  woman  should  be  punished  because 
he  is  attacked  by  sickness  or  accident.  If  he  requires 
hospital  treatment  for  his  recovery  and  speedy  return 
to  work  it  should  carry  with  it  none  of  the  disabilities  of 
pauperism.  The  severity  and  rigour  of  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  not  sick.  It  is 
economic  to  give  a  poor  man  the  best  possible  treatment 
so  as  to  restore  him  to  work  quickly,  rather  than  that 
he  and  his  family  should  have  to  be  supported  by  the 
rates  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  am,  however,  strongly 
of  opinion  that  every  person  who  uses  a  hospital,  whether 
voluntary  or  Poor  Law,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  as 
much  as  he  can  afford  towards  his  maintenance,  care 
being  taken  that  no  hardship  is  caused,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  deprived  of  treatment  on  account  of  the 
charge.  The  guardians  are  as  a  rule  most  lenient,  and 
I  have  not  met  with  many  cases  where  the  health  of  a 
person  has  suffered  from  too  early  discharge  from  hos- 
pital on  account  of  inabiUty  to  pay. 

30.  The  real  reason  why  the  subscriptions  to  general 
hospitals  have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  as  at  present 
is  that  the  subscribers  say  the  poor  are  now  treated  by 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  that  they  support  them 
by  rates. 

Tuberculosis. 
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of  tuberculosis  causes  more  pauperism  than  any  other 
disease.  One-seventh  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Poor  Law 
is  duo  to  it. 

32.  In  Liverpool  alone  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of 
maintaining  such  cases  alone  is  £25,000  a  year. 

33.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  highly  respectable  people 
in  all  ranks  of  society  are  dragged  down  to  destitution 
by  this  fell  disease,  finally  becoming  chargeable  with 
their  families  to  the  Poor  Law.  I  have  made  a  special 
study  of  this  problem  as  it  affects  the  poor,  and  have 
carefully  examined  4,000  cases  of  consumption  in  the 
•wards  of  a  union  infirmary. 

34.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  these  people  are  paupers  because  they  are  con- 
sumptive, and    not   consumptives,   because    they  are 


paupers.  I  have  met  with  hundreds  of  cases  where  re- 
spectable working  men  have  struggled  with  the  disease 
as  long  as  possible  and  finally  have  been  compelled  to 
seek  Poor  Law  reUef. 

35.  The  disease  is  a  chronic  one  as  a  rule,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  excessive.  Yet 
the  Poor  Law  is  compelled  to  take  them  because  no  other 
authority  will  have  them.  There  is  no  more  pressing 
and  vital  problem  from  a  sociological  point  of  view  than 
this  one  ;  as  there  are  at  present  in  England  and  Wales 
over  200,000  men  afflicted  with  tubercle,  the  majority 
of  whom  will  ultimately  have  to  resort  to  the  workhouse 
unless  released  by  death.  The  enormous  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  unions,  both  by  reason  of  the  cost  and 
the  fact  that  in  Liverpool  alone  over  700  beds  are  per- 
manently occupied  in  the  workhouse  hospitals  by  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  makes  it  expedient  to  make 
some  attempt  to  offer  a  cure  for  this  dread  disease. 

3G.  With  this  end  in  view  the  three  unions  of  Liverpool 
have  combined  to  form  a  tuberculosis  committee  and 
have  erected  and  equipped  a  san  itorium  for  the  treatment 
and  possible  cure  of  early  cases  of  consumption. 

37.  The  results  so  far  have  been  satisfactory  and 
encouraging;  but  here  again  the  pauper  test  has  to  be 
imposed,  with  the  result  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  patients 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  to  enter  the  sanatorium, 
because  they  are  compelled  to  pass  through  the  work- 
house, which  they  strongly  resent.  The  work  is  economic 
and  humane  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  amongst 
the  poor. 

38.  The  wider  question  of  tuberculosis  in  its  relation 
to  the  health  of  the  general  community  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered.  It  is  essentially  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  sanitary  authority,  both  with  regard 
to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  until 
some  general  and  concerted  measures  are  adopted  to  pre- 
vent its  spi^ead  by  infection  from  person  to  person  we 
cannot  hope  for  much  improvement. 

39.  This  surely  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  autho- 
rities who  now  are  sadly  handicapped  by  being  com- 
pelled to  maintain  all  those  unfortunate  sufferers  whom 
no  other  institution  will  shelter  and  support. 

40.  The  whole  problem  of  medical  sickness  amongst 
the  poor  is  full  of  difficulty  and  disappointment.  The 
two  most  important  questions  are  : — 

(a)  How  can  it  be  most  efficiently  done  without 
unnecessary  hardship. 

(6)  Which  authority  is  most  competent  to  under- 
take the  work. 

41.  As  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  a  gradual  transfer 
of  responsibiUty  from  one  authority  to  another  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  with  in  each  cise  a  surprising 
benefit  to  the  community. 

42.  Fever  Cases  have  been  within  the  last  thirty  years 
all  removed  from  the  general  hospitals  and  workhouses 
and  transferred  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  who  have 
provided  special  fever  hospitals,  with  the  result  that 
the  death  •^ate  has  been  immensely  reduced. 

43.  Insane  Cases  have  been  also  removed  from  hos- 
pitals and  workhouses  to  a  large  extent  and  transferred 
to  the  care  of  county  and  borough  councils  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

44.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  remove 
from  the  workhouse  all  those  who  are  likely  to  benefit 
by  training,  such  as  defective  children  and  epileptics,  as 
well  as  education  of  children. 

45.  When  the  Poor  Law  was  framed  there  was  prac- 
tically no  other  responsible  authority  to  participate 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  consequently  it  was 
left  to  care  for  everything  and  everybody;  but  since  the 
creation  of  county  councils,  borough  councils  and  district 
couAcils  everything  is  changed.  These  authorities  are 
now  gradually  taking  their  part  in  the  work,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  considerable  overlapping  and  con- 
fusion in  the  performance  of  their  separate  duties,  and 
the  experience  of  many  years  in  the  working  of  each 
authority  compels  one  to  consider  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  time  has  yet  come  for  the  Poor  Law  to  cease  to 
take  any  part  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease. 
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46.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  Poor  Law  to  its 
present  efficient  system  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  has 
gone  too  far. 

47.  It  is  doing  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  sanitary  authority,  who  would  probably  not  do  it 
more  efficiently  but  would  certainly  reduce  it  to  uni- 
formity and  prevent,  as  at  present,  injustice  and  hardship 
to  the  sick  poor.  The  Poor  Law  has  lost  its  terrors. 
The  trend  of  public  opinion  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
imposing  harsh  tests  for  admission. 

48.  A  mighty  difference  should  be  made  between  the 
deserving  sick  poor  and  the  hopeless  loafer  and  wastrel. 

49.  For  these,  colonies  should  be  provided  by  each 
district,  with  com}  ulsory  powers  of  detention,  under  the 
control  of  the  Home  Office. 

50.  The  vagrants  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
police  and  the  Home  Office,  whilst  the  children  and  infirm 
should  be  carefully  tended  and  maintained  in  comfort 
by  the  municipality  with  the  co-operation  of  private 
charity. 

51.  There  is  no  doubt  the  public  would  gladly  subscribe 
to  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  if  they 
were  removed  from  the  Poor  Law,  at  present  they  cannot 
do  so  excepting  by  rates. 

52.  In  my  judgment,  after  making  a  careful  practical 
study  of  the  continental  systems,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
before  any  solution  of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
England  will  be  found  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  system  of 

53.  Compulsory  Insurance  amongst  v/orkmen,  either 
a  State  insurance  or  with  the  present  friendly  societies. 

51.  In  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  it  was  evident  that  had  a  little  provision  been 
made  by  the  workmen  when  in  good  circumstances,  he 
need  never  have  come  under  the  Poor  Law.  I  would 
conclude  by  saying  that  if  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
sick  poor  of  any  community  was  undertaken  by  the 
central  authority  it  would  have  the  co-operation  of  all 
philanthropic  societies  and  private  munificence,  all 
of  which  are  at  present  debarred  by  reason  of  association 
with  Poor  Law. 

55.  The  guardians  and  officials  have  done  their  verj' 
best  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  sick  poor;  it  is  not  them, 
but  the  system  that  is  at  fault,  a  system  which,  however 
necessary  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  at  present  requires 
amendment  or  reform  to  bring  it  into  line  with  modern 
views  on  social  and  economic  questions. 

ADDENDUM. 

56.  In  my  opinion,  before  the  Poor  Law  can  be  made 
effective  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  dissociate 
from  it  the  whole  question  of  medical  sickness. 

So  long  as  there  is  the  possibility  of  sick  persons  being 
treated  with  hardship  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  guardians 
to  tighten  up  the  Poor  Law  so  as  to  treat  the  vagrant, 
the  wastrel,  and  the  vicious  and  lazy  with  the  rigour 
necessary  for  their  proper  treatment. 

A  sick  person  should  be  on  quite  a  different  footing  to  a 
vicious  one,  and  every  facility  should  be  given  without 
stigma  for  his  rapid  recovery  to  health  so  that  he  may 
return  to  work  and  support  his  family. 

57.  The  formation  of  a  National  Health  Department  with 
a  Slinister  of  State  at  its  head  who  would  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  health  affairs  through  the  country. 

This  would  involve  the  establishment  of  : — 
(a)  A  National  Medical  Service,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  Poor  Law  medical  service.  The  members  of  this 
service  would  include  the  present  medical  officers  of  health 
and  the  medical  officers  appointed  to  treat  the  sick  poor. 
The  medical  officer  of  health  in  every  town  and  district 
would  thus  undertake  the  supervision  of  all  sickness 
arising  in  his  area.  At  the  present  time  he  has  no  juris- 
diction excepting  in  cases  of  notifiable  infectious  disease. 
This  would  give  him  a  knowledge  of  sickness  and  disease 
in  his  district  which  he  has  not  at  present. 

(&)  The  formation  of  a  National  Nursing  Service  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Poor  Law  nursing  service. 
The  nurses  would  not  only  work  in  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions, but  would  visit  poor  patients  at  their  own  homes, 
and,  if  necessary,  attend  poor  women  in  their  confine- 
ment. 
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These  medical  and  nursing  services  would  have  all 
the  status  of  a  Government  Department  with  a  regulated 
scale  of  pay  and  pension  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
prison  service.  They  would  be  inspected  by  Government 
inspectors  and  controlled  by  the  local  authority. 

(c)  The  whole  question  and  responsibility  for  sickness 
and  its  treatment  amongst  the  poor  of  any  community 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  local  sanitary 
or  health  authority  and  would  be  supervised  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  It  would  simply  mean  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  principle  of  fever  hospitals  which 
are  admittedly  well  managed  and  in  which  the  sick  receive 
the  best  treatment. 

At  the  present  time  the  question  of  treatment  of  sick- 
ness is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  entailing  a  great 
deal  of  overlapping  and  unnecessary  expense.  Some 
sick  persons  are  treated  by  the  Poor  Law,  others  by  the 
general  hospitals,  and  others  by  the  health  authority. 

At  the  present  time  a  municipality  has  the  power  to  pro- 
vide hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  and  asylums  for 
lunatics.  This  principle  should  be  extended  and  should 
include  the  ordinary  hospital  and  home  treatment  of  those 
sick  persons  who  are  unable  to  provide  it  for  themselves 
and  whom  it  is  a  national  advantage  to  restore  quickly 
to  health.  At  the  present  time  it  is  all  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates  and  it  simply  means  reducing  the  present 
state  of  confusion  to  one  of  uniformity  and  fairness. 

37928.  (Chairman.)  Before  we  get  to  the  pith  of  your 
statement  I  should  hke  to  ask  you  two  questions.  In 
paragraph  10  you  state  that  lock  hospital  cases  are  now 
practically  debarred  from  the  general  hospitals  ;  is  that 
so  ? — Yes  ;  within  recent  years  it  has  been  so. 

37929.  Is  the  tendency  to  push  that  class  of  case  out  1— 
The  tendency  U  to  push  it  out  from  the  voluntary  hospital, 
and  then  of  course  it  has  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Poor 
Law  as  a  last  resort. 

37930.  This  is  a  class  of  case,  which,  looking  at  the 
general  health  of  the  community,  does  require  very  care- 
ful treatment  and  investigation,  does  it  not  ? — Certainly 

37931.  My  second  question  refers  to  what  I  think  is  Deterrence  of 
rather  an  indication  on  your  part  in  your  next  paragraph  niidwifery 
that  you  would  like  to  increase  the  number  of  lying-in  reliet  and 

j   oTuu  JO      need  of  more 

wards  ?-I  should.  midwifery  ac- 

37932.  What  was  your  idea  when  you  wrote  that  commodation 
paragraph  ?    Was  it  the  idea  that  there  should  be  paying  ai)ait  from 
wards  for  respectable  women  whose  husbands  could  not  j^ifvv^^'*' 
afford  to  pay  a  very  considerable  sum,  but  who  would 

not  be  disposed  to  go  into  the  infirmary  as  Poor  Law 
patients  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case.  Respectable 
people  have  the  greatest  horror  of  going  to  the  Poor  Law 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of 
married  people. 

37933.  The  words  you  use  are  ' '  Nothing  is  so  much 
desired  as  better  facilities  for  the  birth  of  children  in 
large  cities  quite  apart  from  the  stigma  of  pauperism." 
What  was  the  sort  of  idea  that  you  had  ? — First  of  all, 
that  they  should  be  attended  at  their  own  homes  by 
qualified  midwives,  or  if  the  case  demanded  it,  should  be 
taken  into  a  lying-in  hospital  which  would  be  provided 
at  the  pubUe  expense  but  would  not  be  associated  with 
the  Poor  Law. 

37934.  Then  was  it  your  idea  that  this  attendance 
should  be  free  ?— No,  not  necessarily  free.  If  it  was 
necessary,  of  course  it  would  have  to  be  free. 

37935.  You  would  keep  these  lying-in  hospitals,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  women  of  respectable  character,  I  take 
it  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

37936.  Now,  to  deal  generally  with  your  statement.  Increasing 
You  have  stated  I  think  very  clearly  what  are  the  dis-  social  st:it as 
advantages   of  the  present  system.    You  think  that  °|^jP^^^*^^|?*^ 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  who  hcspitals 
can  quite  afford  to  pay  for  medical  treatment  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  free  treatment  which  they  can  obtain 

in  hospitals  ?— Undoubtedly.     I  think  that  is  the  general 
impression  of  the  medical  profession. 

37937.  And  that  results  in  rather  a  diversion  of  those 
hospitals  from  the  original  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended  ? — Yes,  imdoubtedly. 

37938.  Apparently,  side  by  side  with  this,  there  are 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  recover  the  charge 
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for  medical  treatment  from  the  patients  who  frequent 
the  infirmaries  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  becoming  more 
stringent. 

37939.  You  give  us  some  rather  remarkable  figures. 
You  stated  that  the  guardians  of  the  three  unions  in 
Liverpool  recover  over  £4,000  a  yettr  fi'om  their  patients 
whilst  the  general  hospitals  do  not  recover  more  than 
£400  a  year  ? — That  is  so.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  the  general  hospitals  have  no  power  to  recover  ; 
they  are  charitabla  institutions,  and  their  charters  will 
not  allow  them  to  make  a  charge  for  any  patient,  so  what 
they  do  recover  are  voluntary  gifts. 

37940.  Have  they  not  paying  wards  ? — Some  of  them 
have  paying  wards,  but  I  think  that  that  part  of  a  hos- 
pital should  be  dissociated  from  the  inquiry  altogether, 
as  that  is  more  or  less  a  private  hospital. 

3794L  You  say  that  the  proportion  of  beds  in  the  union 
infirmaries  and  hospitals  as  compared  with  the  proportion 
in  general  hospitals  in  Liverpool  is  about  3,000  to  LOOO  ? 
—Yes. 

37942.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  proportion  is  all 
over  the  country  ? — ^No,  I  have  not,  but  I  should  think 
it  is  very  near  this.  I  should  think  that  in  the  rural 
districts  the  proportion  is  very  much  higher  in  favour 
of  the  Poor  Law,  but  that  in  the  big  cities,  where  you  have 
a  lot  of  philanthropy  and  large  donations,  the  average 
would  be  a  little  smaller. 

37?43.  Your  contention  is  that  the  Poor  Law  as  originally 
created  was  not  intended  to  undertake  this  particular 
class  of  work  ? — Undoubtedly. 

The  crowding     37944.  But  it  has  been  grafted  on  it  ? — If  I  may  say  so, 
out  of  the       it  has  of  necessity  evolved  into  this  condition.  The 
poor  from       charitable  institutions,  the  voluntary  hospitals,  instead 
voluntary       Qf  confining  their  work  to  objects  of  charity,  which  their 
s°5itals        charters  say  they  shall,  are  now  taking  a  better  class  of 
^'     "       people,  with  the  result  that  the  poor,  who  were  intended 
to  be  treated  in  the  voluntary  hospitals,  have  now  to  be 
treated  by  the  Poor  Law. 

Deterrence  of  37945.  Your  impression  is  that  the  fact  of  medical 
medical  relief  relief  being  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  is  a  deterrent 
and  proposal  to  a  good  many  respectable  people  seeking  medical  relief 
through  that  channel  ? — Unquestionably. 

37946.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  of  that  ? — I  am  quite 
satisfied ;  in  many  cases  they  are  deterred  from  seeking 
it  until  it  is  too  late.  For  instance,  people  will  struggle 
on  with  a  disease  and  spend  all  their  money,  and  then 
apply  to  the  Poor  Law  in  cases  almost  where  the  people 
are  dying. 

37947.  Therefore,  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  from  the  medical  point  of 
view  and  from  the  health  point  of  view,  if  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  respectable  poor  could  be  dissociated 
from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  absolutely  of  that  opinion 
after  a  great  experience  of  both  systems — both  the  volun- 
tary and  the  Poor  Law. 

37948.  Your  suggestion  is,  I  think,  that  the  municipal 
authority  should  take  control  of  the  infirmaries,  and  in 
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medical  relief  some  way  try  to  get  the  general  hospitals  to  work  in  with 
the  infirmaries  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  care  to  make 
any  reference  to  the  general  hospitals'  scheme  yet ;  but 
I  sho\ild  be  in  favour  of  the  health  authority  in  every 
district  taking  charge  of  the  sick  poor  within  its  area, 
whatever  disease  it  was.  At  the  present  time,  they  treat 
all  insanity  and  they  treat  all  infectious  diseases,  and  I 
should  like  that  principle  extended  to  ordinary  illness. 

37949.  As  regards  infectious  diseases,  they  treat  those 
free  at  present,  do  they  not  ? — They  do  treat  those  free ;  but 
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free  is,  not  that  the  public  do  not  feel  that  they  ought  not 
to  pay,  but  to  encourage  the  public  to  send  their  cases  into 
fever  hospitals,  and  so  prevent  epidemics  spreading.  If  they 
made  a  charge  on  ordinary  fever  cases,  then  there  would  be 
less  desire  to  send  cases  in,  especially  with  children. 
They  have  full  power,  however,  to  make  a  charge. 

37950.  But,  for  the  reason  you  have  stated,  they 
decline  to  make  use  of  that  power  ? — Yes. 

Practice  as  to  3795L  Assuming  a  cas3  is  a  really  serious  medical  or 
recovery  of  surgical  cas3  entaihng  prolonged  treatment  in  an  in-wa-d, 
cost  of  Poor  as  a  rule,  I  think  the  patient  pays  nothing  either  in  the 
Law  medical  infirmary  or  in  the  hospital  ? — Sometimes  he  does  in  a 
Poor  Law  infirmar3\ 


37952.  Is  it  not  the  practice  in  those  cases  for  the  Poor 
Law  to  make  no  charge,  as  an  adequate  charge  would  be 
quite  beyond  the  means  of  anyone  of  the  wage-earning 
class  ? — I  think  the  practice  in  the  Poor  Law  is  that  the 
only  condition  on  which  a  charge  is  not  made  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  patient  to  pay  it. 

37953.  In  a  case  entailing  an  operation,  and  taking  the 
wage-earner  of  the  family  away  for  a  month  or  two,  is  a 
charge  made  ? — Certainly,  if  they  find  that  he  can  paj'  it. 
For  instance,  if  he  is  in  a  club,  a  tontine  club,  or  a  sick 
club,  or  if  he  has  a  pension,  that  is  invariably  taken. 

37954.  In  the  case  both  of  the  club  and  the  pension 
there  would  be  funds  available  ? — Yes  ;  and  these  things 
are  seized  by  the  Poor  Law. 

37955.  Would  you  say  it  is  the  general  practice  in  these 
cases  to  try  and  recover  if  practicable  ? — Certainly  it  is 
the  general  practice. 

37956.  I  should  Uke  to  try  and  work  out  a  Uttle  the 
result  of  the  proposals  you  make.  First,  you  propose  that 
the  health  authority  should  take  control  of  the  medical 
treatment  and  relief  now  given  by  the  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties ;  would  you  make  that  relief  free  ? — No. 

37957.  You  would  charge  then  ? — Certainly.  It  would 
be  the  essence  of  my  suggestion  that  a  charge  should  be 
made  whenever  it  could  be  made. 

37958.  As  regards  the  persons  who  could  not  pay, 
what  would  you  do  ? — I  should  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
rates. 

37959.  That  is   to  say,   through  the  guardians  ? —  Families  of 
According  to  my  proposal  it  would  be  through  the  health  indigent 
authority.  patients  of 

sanitary 

37960.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.    Supposing  there  authority 
was  a  severe  illness  and  the  head  of  a  family  was  in  should  be 
hospital  for  two  or  three  months,  and  in  the  meantime  relieved  by 
his  family  had  been  obliged  to  apply  for  poor  relief  ;  tbeguardia 
how  would  you  deal  with  a  case  of  that  kind  ? — The  man 

who  was  ill  would  be  treated  by  the  health  authority, 
and  the  condition  of  the  family  would  be  investigated  by 
the  guardians. 

37961.  Would  the  sanitary  authority  make  their  own 
enquiries  as  to  the  ability  of  the  man  to  pay  when  he  first 
came  in,  or  would  they  do  it  through  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
That  is  a  matter  of  arrangement. 

37962.  I  assume  you  prefer,  holding  the  views  that  you 
do,  not  to  do  it  through  the  Poor  Law  agency  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Not  as  far  as  sickness  is  concerned. 
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37963.  Now  take  the  case  of  medical  comforts  ;  assum- 
ing the  patient  was  discharged  and  required  feeding  up 
afterwards,  through  what  agency  would  you  provide  for 
that  ? — That  would  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
central  relief  society  either  with  the  health  authority  or 
with  the  guardians. 

37964.  That  would  then  be  again  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment ? — Yes. 

37965.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  one  witness  of  some 
authority  that  it  might  be  possible  to  work  through  the 
medical  provident  societies.  I  assume  you  would  agree 
that  in  any  scheme  which  is  put  forward  consideration 
must  be  paid  to  these  medical  provident  societies  ? — Yes. 

37966.  And  also  to  the  interests  of  the  general  medical 
practitioner  ? — Yes. 

37967.  You  would  say  those  were  two  essential  points, 
I  assume  ? — They  are  absolutely  essential  to  my  sugges- 
tion. 

37968.  The  suggestion  that  was  made  was  that  the 
medical  relief  should  be  provided  for  through  the  provident 
societies  and  that  where  a  person  did  not  belong  to  a 
provident  society,  and  was  unable  to  qualify,  then  a 
charge  or  a  payment  should  be  made  by  the  Poor  Law 
authority ;  further  that  there  should  be  a  minimum 
medical  fee,  and  that  the  charge  of  the  medical  provident 
societies  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  unduly  compete 
with  that  minimum  fee.  That  idea  would  fit  in  rather 
with  what  you  are  suggesting,  would  it  not  ? — It  would, 
quite  well. 

37969.  The  idea  being  if  possible  to  stop  the  free  out- 
medical  relief  of  the  hospitals  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 
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3/y70.  And  to  put  certain  pressure  upon  individuals 
to  join  the  Medical  Provident  Societies  ? — Yes.  But  a 
hardship  would  still  remain  if  people  did  not  join  these 
provident  societies,  because  there  could  be  no  compulsion 
about  it. 

37971.  I  think  in  the  case  of  most  provident  societies 
they  could  become  members  by  paying  a  rather  higher 
rate;  do  you  know  anything  about  that? — I  supjcse 
they  might. 

37972.  You  said  you  would  like  to  leave  the  general 
hospitals  at  first  out  of  your  scheme  ;  would  you  not  think 
it  necessary  to  take  them  into  consideration  in  any  scheme 
of  this  kind  ?- — I  feel  sure  that  the  solution  of  the  general 
hospital  problem,  which  is  so  very  unsatisfactory  at 
present,  would  have  to  follow  the  lines  of  a  suggestion 
such  as  this.  If  a  charge  was  made  by  the  health  authority 
for  treating  the  sick  poor,  then  naturall  a  charge  would 
have  to  be  made  in  general  hospitals  for  treating  cases 
there  ;  and  if  that  were  done  the  medical  profession  Mould 
be  satisfied. 

37973.  Did  you  not  state  just  now  that  the  charters 
of  some  of  these  hospitals  rather  precluded  that  ?— Of 
course  their  constitutions  would  have  to  be  altered. 

37974.  Is  all  the  medical  treatment  in  hospitals  free  ? 
— Yes,  it  must  be.  All  the  charters  of  the  charitable 
hospitals  in  Liverpool  state  absolutely  that  no  charge  can 
be  made  for  patients  who  live  within  a  certain  area. 

37975.  It  is  alleged  by  authorities  on  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration who  have  knowledge  of  details  and  facts, 
that  the  guardians  must  have  some  infirmary,  as  very 
considerable  numbers  of  the  persons  who  are  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  almost  immediately  afterwards  pass  on  into 
the  infirmary.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  that 
direction,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  considerable.  But  that  would 
all  be  obviated  by  an  ordinary  medical  inspection.  At  the 
present  time  the  relieving  officer  has  the  absolute  decision 
as  to  where  a  case  shall  go.  The  medical  officer  has  no 
voice  in  the  matter  at  all.  For  instance,  if  a  reheving 
officer  is  asked  to  give  relief  to  a  person  ill,  say,  with 
pneumonia,  he  refers  the  question  to  the  medical  officer 
who  examines  the  man  and  recommends  his  admission  to 
the  infirmary,  say ;  but  the  relieving  officer  need  not  act 
on  his  decision,  and  may  send  the  man  to  the  workhouse. 
If  it  rested  with  the  medical  officer  to  say  to  what  part 
of  the  institution  he  should  be  immediately  admitted,  that 
would  all  be  obviated.  If  he  said  the  man  was  to  go  into 
a  separate  infirmary  or  into  a  separate  hospital,  if  it  was  a 
case  for  hospital  treatment,  of  course  it  would  have  then 
to  be  done. 

37976.  As  regards  the  entrance  into  infirmary  or 
hospital  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over,  but  then  when 
he  is  cured  he  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  workhouse  ? 
— Do  you  mean  if  he  was  under  the  health  authority  ? 

37977.  I  am  assuming  that  a  person  who  is  sick  and 
unwell  comes  up  before  the  guardians  for  relief  as  at 
present  and  gets  an  order  for  the  house,  and  then  is  passed 
on  to  the  infirmary ;  when  he  comes  out  of  the  infirmary 
he  goes  back  to  the  house,  does  he  not  ? — He  may  do,  but 
he  may  go  straight  home. 

37978.  Under  your  scheme  there  would  be  the  possi- 
biUty,  would  there  not,  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  in 
the  hospitals,  who  were  under  the  health  authority, 
passing  back  to  the  workhouse  when  they  became  con- 
valescent ? — Under  my  scheme  I  should  give  the  health 
authority  the  power  of  discharge.  At  the  present  time 
the  Poor  Law  Authority  has  no  power  of  discharge.  A 
man  goes  into  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  and  he  recovers  from 
an  illness  ;  then  he  is  passed  on  to  the  workhouse,  and  he 
can  stay  there  and  the  guardians  cannot  turn  him  out. 

37979.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  guardians  can  dis- 
charge him  at  any  time,  surely  ? — I  dare  say  they  have 
the  power,  but  they  never  use  it. 

37980.  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  the  other  way  ? 
• — ^At  any  rate  I  am  only  speaking  from  my  experience  at 
Liverpool.  I  think  that  this  is  a  most  important  point, 
because,  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  accounts  for  the  work- 
houses being  as  full  as  they  are. 

37981.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  strongly  advocate  that 
there  should  be  full  power  of  discharge  ? — After  in- 
vestigation. 

37982.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Then  how  would  you  treat  the 
re-admissions  ? — I  should  treat  them  on  their  merits. 
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37983.  {Chairman.)  You  suggest  in  your  addendum 
that  if  it  were  practicable  to  give  effect  to  your  ideas,  you 
would  like  to  form  a  national  health  department,  a 
national  nursing  service,  and  a  national  medical  service. 
I  suppose,  looking  at  it  from  a  health  point  of  view  and 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  you  think  that  this  com- 
bination of  duties  would  be  very  beneficial  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  beneficial  indeed. 

37984.  Some  of  our  witnesses  think  that  the  treatment 
of  individual  cases  rather  interferes  with  the  power  of 
discharging  the  general  sanitary  duties  ;  is  that  your  view  ? 
— I  think  if  a  national  health  department  were  established 
it  would  co-ordinate  all  matters  of  health,  which  at  the 
present  time  are  distributed  over  several  authorities. 

37985.  Do  you  think  that  you  would,  under  such  a 
scheme,  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the  treatment  of 
the  individual  and  general  sanitary  inspection  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  make  one  service  interfere  with  or  tend  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
scheme  would  have  the  effect  suggested. 

37986.  There  would  be  an  increase  in  the  cost,  I  as- 
sume ? — Yes,  I  think  there  would  be,  at  first. 

37987.  Do  you  think  that  much  of  the  illness  with  which 
you  come  in  contact  is  preventible  ? — Of  course  a  certain 
proportion  is  preventible,  but  a  very  large  proportion  is 
incidental  to  the  work  of  a  big  city. 

37988.  Under  your  scheme  do  you  think  there  would 
be  more  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  person  who  was  ill  to  ask 
for  advice  in  the  earlier  stages  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  very 
beginning  of  an  illness,  if  the  treatment  was  dissociated 
from  the  Poor  Law,  the  people  themselves  would  net  be 
unwilling  to  seek  it.  Then,  again,  under  my  scheme,  the 
health  authority,  by  having  a  knowledge  of  all  forms  of 
illness  in  a  big  community,  would  be  able  to  take  means 
for  the  prevention  of  illness.  At  the  present  time  the 
Poor  Law  authority  has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
illness  ;  it  simply  has  to  take  cases  in  when  they  are,  as  I 
say,  in  many  instances  at  death's  door. 

37989.  At  present  the  municipalities  have  powers  to 
provide  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  but  I  think  some 
legal  authorities  contend  that  they  have  also  power  to 
provide  hospitals  for  non-infectious  diseases  1 — I  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  late  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  any  health  authority  has  full  power 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  to  provide  any  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  sick  persons. 

37990.  I  put  that  question  to  you  because  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  addendum  rather  implies  that  the  power 
to  provide  hospitals  is  limited  to  infectious  diseases  ? — 
I  think  that  is  the  general  interpretation.  Health  author- 
ities do  not  know  of  this  power. 

37991.  Would  the  formation  of  a  national  medical  Relation  of  a 
service  of  the  kind  that  you  suggest  interfere  much  with  state  medical 
the  interests  of  general  practitioners  ? — I  think  it  would  service  to  tlie 
improve  them.  position  of 

^  the  general 

37992.  That  is  assuming  that  the  medical  rehef  was  not  practitioner, 
made  generally  free  ?— Yes  ;  of  course  it  must  not  be  made 

free. 

37993.  If  it  was  made  free  that  would  be  a  vital  ob- 
jection, would  it  not  ? — Certainly.  If  a  national  medical 
service  was  established  with  a  Government  Department 
at  its  head,  then  medical  men  would  be  very  glad  to  join  it. 
They  would  be  glad  to  get  into  the  service,  because  they 
would  have  the  status  of  a  Government  Department  with 
a  fixed  rate  of  pay,  fixity  of  tenure,  pension,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

37994.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  one  or  two  medical  Ditfieulty  of 
men  that  there  should  be  a  medical  distinction  between  distinguish- 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  general  hospitals,  the  Poor  Law  " 
infirmaries  dealing  more  with  the  chronic  cases,  and  the  'cJnoQjccjise' 
general  hospitals  dealing  with  the  acute  cases.    I  assume 

that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  so  hard-and-fast  a  distinction? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  The  definition 
of  what  is  an  acute  case  and  what  is  a  chronic  case  is  so 
difficult  to  formulate. 

37995.  Assuming  that  you  have  your  national  medical  Question  of 
service,  and  assuming  that  you  take  acute  cases  in  the  medical 
infirmaries,  I  suppose  the  next  step  would  be  that  you  py'^j'^La^^v"^ 
would  be  compeUed  to  have  medical  schools  in  certain  of  in'^j^-^ii arises 
them  ? — I  think  that  is  very  desirable. 
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37996.  You  would  be  in  lavour  of  that  ? — Certainly. 
I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  it.  I  cannot  see  why  the 
Poor  Law  institutions  should  not  be  educative  institu- 
tions.   It  is  so  on  the  Continent. 

37997.  If  this  idea  of  yours  was  at  all  to  bear  fruition, 
you  would  wish  this  health  authority  to  be  dissociated 
from  the  Poor  Law,  and  therefore  under  some  other  local 
authority  ? — As  at  present.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
in  that  case  would  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the 
sickness  in  his  area,  and  of  course  he  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  At  the  present 
time,  the  medical  officer  of  health  can  only  deal  with  cases 
which  are  notifiable  under  the  PubHc  Health  Act ;  there- 
fore the  medical  officer  of  health  has  a  very  poor  idea  of  the 
real  sickness  in  his  locaUty.  If  he  had  to  deal  with  such 
things  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  diarrhoea,  and  various 
things  of  that  sort,  he  would  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  sickness  in  the  community,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
supervise  the  prevention  of  it. 

37998.  And  that  would  give  him  some  insight  into 
the  causes,  perhaps  ? — Yes,  it  would.  At  the  present 
time  the  medical  officer  of  health  can  take  no  action 
because  these  diseases  are  not  notifiable.  The  cost  in 
that  case  would  not  be  any  greater  than  it  is  at  present 
under  the  Pi.or  Law. 

37999.  Under  your  scheme  a  medical  establishment 
of  considerable  dimensions  would  be  put  under  local 
control ;  I  assume  that  you  would  associate  with  it  a  very 
strong  central  supervising  authority  ? — Yes.  Tlie  health 
authority  would  be  the  central  supervising  authority, 
subject  to  medical  inspection  from  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

37800.  You  would  give  them,  I  suppose,  strong  general 
powers,  if  necessary,  to  override  the  local  authority  ? — 
Would  I  give  the  Local  Government  Board  strong  powers  ? 

3800 L  Yes ;  would  you  give  strong  powers  to  the 
central  authority  ? — Certainly.  I  mean  general  powers 
of  course,  not  local  powers  ;  for  instance,  every  institu- 
tion should  be  open  to  Government  inspection,  as  Poor 
Law  institutions  are  at  present. 

38002.  I  presume  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  them 
power  to  compel  a  local  authority  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
whether  they  wished  to  do  it  or  not  ? — Do  you  mean  to 
supply  accommodation  for  sick  people  ? 

38003.  I  was  thinking  more  of  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases  ;  but  perhaps  they  have  that  power  now  ? — • 
They  have  a  limited  power. 

38004.  In  framing  your  scheme  I  assume  that  you 
have  looked  at  the  problem  mainly  from  an  urban  point 
of  view  ;  or  have  you  considered  what  the  effect  would 
be  in  rural  districts  ? — Yes,  I  have  considered  that  point. 
I  must  confess  that  it  would  work  better  in  a  large  com- 
munity than  in  a  scattered  dsitrict ;  but  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it  in  a  rural  district. 

38005.  We  have  had  one  or  two  witnesses  who  have 
been  health  officers  as  well  as  Poor  Law  medical  officers  ; 
in  such  cases  there  would  be  a  difficulty,  would  there  not, 
in  the  rural  districts  in  dissociating  the  infirmary  from 
the  Poor  Law,  because  it  is  very  often  part  and  parcel 
of  the  workhouse  ? — It  almost  invariably  is.  At  the 
present  time  in  rural  districts  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
is  carried  on  in  the  workhouse. 

38006.  It  would  be  difficult,  would  it  not,  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  medical  relief  and  other  relief  under 
those  circumstances  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty.  It  would  be  quite 
obvious  if  a  man  had  an  acute  illness_  that  he  did  not 
require  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  that  he  would 
want  hospital  treatment.  At  the  present  time  if  a  poor 
person  in  a  rural  district  is  taken  acutely  ill  he  is  admitted 
into  the  workhouse,  as  that  is  the  only  possible  refuge 
for  him.  My  scheme  would  mean  simply  erecting  cottage 
hospitals  in  rural  areas.  They  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
ordinary  rate,  and  the  cost  would  be  no  greater  than 
the  maintaining  of  hospital  beds  in  a  workhouse.  Then 
the  workhouse  would  be  reserved  in  each  rural  district 
ior  the  able-bodies  and  the  infirm  people. 

33007.  You  would  do  it  in  that  way,  by  cottage  hospitals 
then  ? — I  would  do  it  in  that  way.  It  would  be  simply  a 
transfer  of  powers  from  one  authority  to  another.  That  is 
easily  arranged  now  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases  in 
every  rural  district  and  in  every  area,  so  that  if  a  man  is 
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attacked,  say,  with  scarlet  fev^,. 
vided  with  accommodation.  , 

38008.  In  a  rural  district  would  a  person  who  is  iU  go  to 
the  health  officer,  or  some  subordinate  officer,  for  medical 
relief  and  not  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  quite  so,  in 
the  case  of  acute  iUness.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  taken  into  a  workhouse  if  he  gets  pneu- 
monia, because  he  is  only  ill  for,  say,  a  fortnight  and  then 
he  is  back  at  work  again. 

38009.  I  assume  you  would  contemplate  having  a  staff  Inipoitance 
for  domiciliary  visiting  ? — I  think  that  is  the  most  im-  of  providing 
portant  part  of  it.    Whoever  takes  control  of  the  sick  nurses  to 
ought  to  provide  visiting  nurses  who  should  go  about  and        the  sick 
visit  the  sick.    At  the  present  time  the  Poor  Law  pre-  P"'^'- 
eludes  that  altogether. 

38010.  It  was  suggested  that  poor  people  might  not 
like  to  have  a  visit  from  a  medical  officer  who  was  an 
official  of  the  health  department,  because  they  might 
think  that  whilst  medically  attending  to  the  patient  he 
was  prying  about  to  see  in  what  condition  the  house  was  ? 
— I  think  that  sentiment  has  disappeared  now. 

38011.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  serious  objection 
then  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

38012.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  your  Addendum  (Par.  56),  you  say  The  posiibi- 
it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  dissociate  from  the  lit>  of  dis- 
Poor  Law  the  whole  question  of  medical  sickness  ;   in  soc-aiing 
what  way  do  you  differentiate  between  medical  sickness  medical 
and  other  sicknesses  ? — I  am  taking  the  Local  Govern-  j)qq°"* 
ment  Board's  definition  of  sickness,  which  includes  all  j^j^^ 
acute  sickness. 

38013.  There  would  be  cases  which  you  would  take  out 
of  the  workhouse  and  into  your  hospital,  but  would  that 
not  still  leave  certain  forms  of  sickness  which  would 
not  be  acute  enough  or  important  enough  to  move  ? — 
If  they  did  not  require  hospital  treatment  ? 

"38014.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  ? — 
If  they  did  not  require  hospital  treatment  then  they 
would,  as  at  present,  be  treated  by  the  Poor  Law. 

38015.  You  said,  I  think  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  difTerentiate  between  acute  illness  and 
other  forms  of  illness  ? — Yes. 


38016.  Is  it  not  equally  difficult  to  say  what  is  sickness 
that  requires-hospital  treatment  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
very  difficult.    It  is  a  medical  question. 

38017.  So  that  there  really  is  a  definition  in  your  mind 
of  medical  sickness  ? — Generally  spsaking,  there  is  quite 
a  clear  definition,  but  I  admit  there  are  many  cases  which 
do  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  require  medical  treatment 
but  which  prove  afterwards  to  do  so.  As  a  general  rule 
it  is  quite  obvious  to  a  medical  man  whether  a  case  requires 
hospital  treatment  or  not. 

38018.  So  that  other  cases  of  sickness  would  remain  in 
the  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — As  at  present,  yes. 

38019.  And  it  would  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer,  which  you  think  could  be  readily  given  ? — 
Yes.  My  point  is,  that  if  a  case  made  application,  say, 
for  treatment,  the  medical  officer,  if  he  thought  that  the 
case  was  going  to  be  of  short  duration,  would  send  it  to 
the  health  authority,  that  is,  to  the  hospital,  rather 
than  to  the  Poor  Law  institution. 

38020.  And  for  a  time  they  would,  in  a  certain  sense, 
cease  to  be  paupers  ? — They  would  not  be  paupers  at 
aU. 

38021.  That  is,  they  would  not  be  paupers  at  all  if 
they  were  moved  out  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  If  afterwards 
they  recovered  and  then  were  destitute,  then,  of  course, 
they  would  be  paupers. 

38022.  But  they  would  have  to  be  discharged  on 
your  plan  from  the  hospital  direct,  and  reappear  as 
paupers  if  at  all  ? — If  they  wished  to,  yes. 

38023.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  iUness  which 
occasions  their  removal  is  necessarily  the  cause  of  their 
pauperism.  They  are  already  paupers,  they  become 
sick,  and  you  move  them  to  another  institution,  and 
they  cease  for  the  time  being  to  bo  paupers ;  then  you 
discharge  them  from  that  institution,  having  done  all 
you  can  for  them  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  and  then 
they  must  apply  again  for  Poor  Law  relief,  I  suppose  ? — 
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The  principle  Hardly  that.    The  great  majority  of  people  who  apply 
of  payment    for  Poor  Lav  relief  in  consequence  of    acute  sickness 
are  not  paupers. 

38024.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  I  thought  the 
two  were  mixed  up  together.  So  long  as  the  sickness 
is  the  cause  of  their  pa.uperism  it  is  one  thing,  but  it  may 

deciding  as  to  tijat  the  sickness  is  merely  an  accident  of  their 
ability.  pauperism,  may  it  not  ? — Yes. 

38025.  Still,  you  would  treat  them  all  the  same  ? — I 
should  treat  all  acute  sickness  the  same,  certainly.  The 
strongest  argument  for  doing  that  is  that  you  would 
would  thus  encourage  people  to  apply  early  for  treat- 
ment. 

38026.  That  is,  you  would  encourage  those  who  are 
not  paupers  ? — Yes. 

38027.  The  paupers,  while  they  were  what  you  would 
call  medically  sick,  would  be  passed  on  to  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  when  their  sickness  terminated  they  would 
be  discharged  into  the  world  and  have  to  re-apply  as 
paupers  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

38028.  I  gather  that  you  contemplate  that  all  this 
national  medical  service  should  be  paid  for  ? — Absolute- 
ly, wherever  practicable. 

38029.  Do  you  contemplate  that  it  should  be  paid 
for  at  a  remunerative  price  ? — No. 

38030.  At  a  nominal  price,  then  ? — Purely  nominal. 

38031.  The  cost  would  probably  be  much  greater  than 
the  patients  would  pay  ? — As  at  present  in  the  Poor  Law 
service,  yes. 

38032.  But  a  payment,  and  a  uniform  payment,  would 
be  exacted,  would  it  ? — I  think  the  central  authority 
through  its  officials,  would  have  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  everybody  who  used  their  hospital. 

38033.  As  to  whether  they  should  pay  or  not,  or  as  to 
what;  amount  they  should  pay  ? — Both. 

38034.  They  should  decide  according  to  a  man's  posi- 
tion on  what  scale  of  pay  he  shouli  be  put  ? — Quite  so. 
If  a  man  had  a  wife  and  so  many  children  and  so  much 
earning  power,  it  would  be  calculated  on  that  basis. 

38035.  Would  you  contemplate  a  strict  system  of  in- 
vestigation and  inquiry  to  decide  that  ? — Very  strict. 

38036.  Quite  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  inquiries  ? — ■ 
Inquiries  would  be  made  by  the  authorities  who  owned  the 

,  hospitals.    I  cannot  give  a  better  example  than  the 

pressnt  pauper  lunatics.  Wherever  possible,  they  are 
asked  to  pay  the  ordinary  rate  of  maintenance  ;  those 
who  cannot  pay  the  full  rate  of  maintenance  are  asked  to 
pay  a  proportion  of  it ;  and  it  is  recovered  by  the 
guardians. 

38037.  Is  the  inquiry  at  all  searching  ? — The  inquiry  is 
a  very  careful  one. 

38038.  You  have  said,  I  think,  that  whenever  the 
money  could  be  paid,  it  should  be  collected  ? — Yes. 

38039.  But  the  phrase  "  could  be  paid  "  is  a  sort  of 
matter  of  opinion  as  to  their  general  financial  position, 
and  therefore  there  is  not  an  absolute  attempt  to  collect 
the  money  ? — There  would  not  be  any  hardship  forced 
on  them,  of  course. 

38040.  It  is  the  decision  of  some  inquiring  authority  as 
whether  they  may  justifiably  be  asked  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

38041.  If  it  is  decided  that  they  may  be  asked  to  pay, 
is  it  to  be  enforced  through  the  courts  ? — Certainly,  other- 
wise you  give  no  protection  to  the  medical  profession. 

38042.  I  saw  that,  and  I  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 
Then  you  contemplate  that  the  present  voluntary  hospitals 
would  come  into  line  on  the  same  plan,  I  |r.ather  ? — Yes, 
they  woiild  have  to  come  into  line. 

38043.  But  I  suppose  the  hospital  charters  are  of  the 
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nature  of  a  trust  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  modify  ? 
— An  Act  of  Parliament  would  do  it. 

38044.  Where  large  sums  of  money  have  been  left  for  a 
definite  charitable  purpose  there  is  very  great  hesitation 
felt  in  going  much  outside  of  the  founder's  intentions,  is 
there  not  ? — That  is  so,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
governors  of  the  charity,  if  they  saw  the  necessity  of  doing 
it  it  could  easily  be  done,  and  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  doing  it. 


38045.  At  any  rate  you  regard  that  as  essentia',  how- 
ever it  has  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  certainly.  What  I  mean  is 
that  the  health  authority  at  the  present  time  has  full 
power  to  take  over  the  existing  general  hospitals. 

38046  (Miss  Hill.)  Compulsorily  ?— No,  not  com- 
pulsorily. 

38047.  By  agreement  then  ? — Yes,  by  agreement. 

38048.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Surely  not  irrespective  of  the 
trusts  by  which  money  has  been  subscribed  to  the  hospital? 
— No  ;  I  say  by  agreement. 

38049.  I  imagine  not  even  by  agreement ;  because  the 
money  that  was  in  a  trust  might  have  to  be  diverted  to 
another  purpose  in  that  case  ? — I  could  not  answer  that ; 
but  it  could  be  done  by  agreement,  plus  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  think. 

38050.  You  cannot  agree  with  a  gentleman  who  died 
300  or  400  years  ago  ? — No,  you  cannot.  I  just  want  to 
make  myself  quite  clear.  You  spoke  about  recovering 
the  fees  for  maintenance  ;  I  think  it  is  the  general  im- 
pression that  it  would  be  the  wish  of  most  people  who 
use  these  health  authority  hospitals  to  pay. 

38051.  That  is,  to  pay  something  ? — ^The  wish  of  the 
respectable  poor  of  this  country  is  to  pay  something 
towards  their  maintenance.  Of  course,  a  certain  section 
of  them  do  not  wish  to  pay  anything. 

38052.  (Chainnan.)  On  that  point,  assuming  a  person 
to  be  unable  to  pay,  then  I  understand  that  the  health 
authority  would  request  the  Poor  Law  guardians  to  pay  ? 
— Do  you  mean  to  get  it  on  loan  or  to  enforce  payment  ? 

38053.  No,  that  ,  the  guardians  themselves  would  pay  ; 
was  not  that  the  idea  ? — I  think  the  idea  would  be  to  give 
the  central  authority  power  to  recover. 

38054.  Assuming  that  they  could  not  recover  ? — Then 
I  do  not  know. 

38055.  (Mr.  Booth.)  But  I  take  it  that  the  Poor  Law 
would  pay  for  those  that  are  transferred  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes  ;  those  that  were  transferred  from  the  existing 
Poor  Law  institutions  would  be  paid  for  by  the  Poor  Law. 

38056.  Supposing  someone  applied  who  could  not  pay, 
would  they  be  told  that  they  must  become  paupers  first 
and  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No.  I  should  treat  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates,  as  they  are  treated  at  present. 

'38057.  And  they  v/ould  not  be  chargeable  through  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Not  if  they  had  not  been  defined  as  paupers. 

38058.  (Chairman.)  They  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
health  rate,  would  they  ? — Yes,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  fever  cases  are  paid  for  now.  All  fevers  are  treated 
now  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  At  the  present  time,  if  a 
Poor  Law  institution  sends  one  of  its  patients  to  a  fever 
hospital  which  is  under  the  health  authority,  the  health 
authority  recovers  from  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  then  that  is 
because  they  are  treating  a  legal  pauper. 

38059.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Does  it  not  vary  very  much  in 
different  places  ? — It  varies,  but  I  think  that  is  the 
general  rule. 

38060.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  This  person  from  the  workhouse 
may  come  from  the  sanitary  district  which  supports  the 
fever  hospitals  ? — It  might  be  so. 

38061.  (Mr.  Booth.)  But  if  the  sickness  has  not  caused 
them  first  to  become  paupers,  they  can  apply  for  medical 
treatment  direct,  without  coming  to  the  guardians  ? — 
Quite  so — outside  the  Poor  Law  altogether. 

38062.  (3Irs.  Webb.)  At  present,  I  undei-stand,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  infectious  diseases  hospital,  you  do  not 
recover  the  charge  from  the  relatives  ? — No,  but  that  is 
for  a  very  good  reason.  If  an  epidemic  of  fever  arises 
in  a  community,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  health 
authority  to  get  it  quickly  over,  and,  therefore,  they 
encourage  people  to  go  into  well-equipped  fever  hospitals 
free  of  charge  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

38063.  I  rather  gathered  that  you  laid  emphasis  on  the 
desirabihty  of  encouraging  people  to  apply  early  for 
treatment  ?— In  non-infectious  cases,  certainly. 

38064.  Would  it  not  discourage  them  if  you  recovered 
the  cost  ?  I  mean  to  say,  the  one  way  of  encouraging  the 
fever  patient  to  come  in  is  by  giving  the  treatment  free  ? — 
You  would  certainly  discourage  a  certain  section,  but  you 
would  not  discourage  the  respectable  section  who  wish 
to  pay. 


Mr.  N.  Raw, 
M.D.,F.R.S. 
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Mr.  N.  Haw,     380C5.  Do  you  tnink  that  in  a  case  of  fever   tl:e  re- 
M.D.,  F.H.S.  spectable  artisan  really  objects  to  being  treated  free  ? — 
(Edin.)      Yes,  he  would  prefer  to  be  charged. 
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380G6.  You  really  think  so  ? — In  a  great  many  instances, 
yes. 

38067.  Do  you  think  he  would  prefer  to  pay  it  out  of  the 
rates  ?  Why  should  he  not  pay  it  out  of  the  rates  ? — 
Perhaps  he  does  not  pay  rates. 

38068.  But  he  pays  rent  which  alwajrs  includes  rates, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  does. 

38069.  Then  he  does  pay  rates  ? — Yes,  he  docs,  I 
suppose. 

38070.  Under  your  system  I  gather  you  would  propose 
that  people  who  were  unable  to  pay  should  not  be  charged 
anything  ? — They  ought  not  to  be. 

38071.  And  yet  there  should  be  no  stigma  of  pauperism  ? 
— No,  not  in  a  case  of  acute  illness. 

38072.  And  for  any  illness  for  which  it  is  desirable  to 
treat  them  they  should  have  no  stigma  of  pauperism  ? — 
Quite  so. 

38073.  But  they  would  be  paying  nothing  ? — That  is  so, 
they  would  be  paying  nothing. 

38074.  On  the  other  hand  there  would  be  a  balance  of 
expense,  as  you  say,  which  would  be  thro\vn  on  the  rates 
anyhow  ?• — As  at  present,  yes. 

38075.  So  that  persons  who  are  paying  rent  might  be 
paying  twice  over — they  would  pay  in  their  rates  and 
they  might  pay  again  in  their  contributions  for  their 
maintenance  ? — I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 

38076.  Then  the  least  provident  people  would  get  f.ir 
more  than  the  more  provident  people  ? — They  always  do. 

38077.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  mistake  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

38078.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  put  it  all  on  the 
rates,,  in  which  case  everybody  would  pay  equally,  be- 
cause they  all  have  to  pay  rent  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  good  scheme,  but  it  would  be  a  costly  one. 

38079.  At  present  there  ^  is  a  considerable  cost,  and 
they  have  got  to  pay  for  it  somehow  or  other,  have  they 
not  ? — That  is  so,  but  if  you  are  to  levy  a  specific  rate 
for  the  treatment  of  everybody  free  in  institutions,  it 
would  have  to  be  a  very  large  rate. 

38080.  Free  at  home  or  in  institutions  ? — It  would 
liave  to  be  a  ve^y  large  rate. 

38081.  Let  us  consider  the  question.  In  the  first 
place  you  might  have  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Government, 
as  they  do  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

38082.  At  the  present  moment  a  good  'many  artisans' 
families  contribute  about  6d.  or  Is.  a  week  to  a  benefit 
■society  ? — Yes. 

38083.  And  that  for  outdoor  treatment  only,  because 
those  societies  do  not  give  institutional  treatment  ? — Yes. 

38084.  One  shilling  a  week  on  a  rent  of  5s.  a  week 
would  be  equal  to  a  rate  of  5s.  in  the  £  ? — Yes. 

38085.  You  could  do  a  lot  with  a  rate  of  53.  in  the  £, 
■could  you  not  ? — Yes. 

38086.  Is  not  the  only  fair  way  then  to  put  the  whole 
thing  on  the  rates,  so  that  everybody  pays,  because 
everybody  pays  rates  ? — I  agree  that  that  would  be 
theoretically  fair. 

"The  position  38087.  Has  it  not  also  got  a  great  many  prac^tical 
of  the  general  advantages,  first  because  everybody  wishes  to  be  treated 
practitioner    quickly  if  they  have  got  to  pay  anyhow  for  it  ? — Yes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  quickly  recovering  from  illness 
it  would  be  excellent  and  ideal ;  but  you  have  to  consider 
the  statui  of  the  medical  practitioner.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
most  powerful  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

38088.  Not  looking  at  the  status  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner in  the  future,  but  putting  it  aside  just  for  the 
present,  is  it  not  on  the  whole  better  for  the  less  valuable 
work,  the  less  profitable  work,  to  be  done  by  salaried 
officials  who  get  certain  incomes,  instead  of  it  being 
done  by  this  profit-making  ? — ^Yes.  I  agree  with  you 
that  if  the  scheme  that  you  suggest  was  carried  out  the 
cheap  medical  practitioner  would  be  abalished. 

38089.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  be  transferred  into  a 
salaried  man  ? — Yes. 
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33090.  Would  not  his  condition  be  really  better  then  ?  The  position 
— Everybody  would  think  so  but  himself.  of  the  general 

38091.  But  we  have  got  to  think  of  the  community  ? —  umler^a''^^'^ 
That  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative  parts  of  our  profes-  system  of 
sion.  gratuitous 

38092.  The  low-class  practice  ?— Yes.    Very  often  a  "g^^Jf*^"'^^ 
man  who  does  a  low-class  practice  makes  a  good  deal 

more  money  than  the  man  who  is  doing  consulting  work. 

38093.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  and 
the  prevention  of  disease,  do  you  think  that  that  on  the 
whole  is  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  cure  of  these  people  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

38094.  Which  way  ? — By  the  scheme  that  you  suggest, 
undoubtedly. 

38095.  That  would  be  better  than  this  small  low-class 
practice  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.    Wc  wish  to  abolish  it. 

38096.  On  the  whole  it  would  not  only  be  better  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  but  it  would 
also  be  on  the  whole  more  just,  considering  everybody 
would  pay  ?— Undoubtedly.  I  am  in  absolute  agreement 
with  you  in  every  detail,  but  I  did  not  put  it  forward 
because  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  

38097.  You  think  the  medical  practitioner  would  be  too 
strong  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  am  .sure  he  would. 

38098.  But  if  it  were  not  for  that,  you  think  it  -would  be 
both  just  and  expedient  ? — If  it  were  not  for  that  it  is 
perfect. 

38099.  Now  to  go  into  the  causes  of  illness,  because  The  extent 
illnejs  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  pauperism,  is  it  not  ?  to  which  the 
 Yes.  of  com- 
bating ill- 

38100.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  main  causes  of  ness  should  be 
illness  ?    There  is  infection,  which  is  one  big  cause  ? —  made  a 
Yes.  charge  upon 

38101.  We  have  already  decided  that  all  infectious  ^  ''^t^''- 
cliseases  ought  to  be  put  on  the  rates  without  charge  to  the 
individual  ? — Yes,  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

38102.  There  are  bad  conditions,  over  which  a  person 
has  no  control — like  housing  and  employment  ? — Yes. 

38103.  It  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  the 
commxinity  that  those  conditions  also  should  be  dealt 
Avith  collectively,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

38104.  Because  the  person  has  no  control  over  them, 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  him  an  extra  rate  for 
them  ? — In  many  instances  he  has  no  oontrol,  but,  of 
course,  in  others  he  has. 

38105.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  bad  habits  ;  a 
good  deal  of  illness  arises  from  bad  habits,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  amount. 

38106.  Is  it  not  very  important  to  get  some  system  of 
domiciliary  visitation  to  check  those  bad  habits  ? — -Yes  ; 
and  that  is  being  done  now  in  the  larger  mimicipalities. 

38107.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  cost  of  that 
domiciliary  investigation  and  inspection,  and  the  fees 
consequent  upon  it,  should  be  charged  to  the  individual, 
would  you  ? — No  ;  they  should  be  a  general  charge,  a 
central  charge. 

38108.  They  should  bo  put  on  the  rates  anyway  ? — 
Certainly. 

38109.  And  the  individual  who  gets  this  domiciliary 
advice  would  not  be  charged  ? — No. 

38110.  Do  you  think  it  very  undesirable  that  he  should 
be  charged  ? — I  think  it  would  be  most  undesirable,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  could  be  possible. 

38111.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
the  medical  officers  of  health  had  a  fairly  large  staff  of 
health  visitors  and  nurses  whose  business  it  was  to  seek 
out  disease  ? — Y''es. 

38112.  Should  all  that  be  charged  on  the  rates  ? — 
Yes.    That  is  being  done  at  present. 

38113.  Then  there  is  the  actual  nursing  as  well  as  the 
health  visiting  ? — That  has  not  been  done. 

38114.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  that 
should  be  done  ? — Do  you  mean  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Nursing  ? 

38115.  Yes  ;  that  there  should  be  systematic  nursing 
of  the  poor  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  their  bad  habits  ? 
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lIio  e.«.t;iit  — Tliat  was  the  object  of  the  Jubilee  Nursing  Association. 
|do  which  th;  If  you  could  amalgamate  that  with  a  rate-aided  health 
]iOst  of  com-    visitation  it  would  be  an  advantage. 
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38116.  Then  we  should  have  as  much  voluntary  help  as 
we  could  get,  should  we  not  ? — Do  you  not  think  that 
would  rather  destroy  the  voluntary  association  ? 

38117.  We  should  like  to  have  as  much  voluntary  help 
as  we  could  enlist.  To  take  the  real  question  which  I 
suppose  is  at  issue,  apart  from  what  I  venture  to  think  is  a 
small  question  (namely,  the  injury  you  might  do  to 
individual  medical  practitioners),  take  the  question  of 
deterring  frivolous  applications  for  medical  treatment, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  really  important  question,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

38118.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  yoix  had  a  system  of 
systematic  health  visitation  and  health  treatment,  ycu 
might  get  a  deterrent  in  the  fact  that  the  medical  officer 
would  be  always  referring  to  the  bad  habits  of  the  person 
if  he  went  on  having  bad  habits  and  being  ill  on  account 
of  them  ? — That  would  be  very  valuable,  but  then  the 
natural  sequence  of  that  would  be  to  get  a  remedy. 

38119.  Therefore,  j-ou  might  have  a  medical  officer 
reporting  a  person  for  persisting  in  bad  habits  ? — Yes. 

38120.  And,  therefore,  withdrawing  the  advantage  of 
iis  treatment  ? — Yes. 

38121.  Ought  not  the  test  for  collective  treatment  to 
be  the  willingness  of  the  patient  to  co-operate  in  his  cure 
rather  than  not  being  able  to  pay  for  it,  that  is,  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community's  vvelfaro  ? 
— Yes,  I  agree  with  you  that  that  would  be  the  ideal 
system,  but  the  only  thing  that  you  can  enforce  is  the 
payment. 

The  question  38122.  Seriously,  with  regard  to  a  case  of  persistently 
)f  compulsory  bad  habits,  so  that  there  is  a  fear  of  actual  death  from 
power  of  those  bad  habits,  would  you  not  be  inclined  to  give 
removal  of  powers  of  compulsory  removal  ?  We  have  had  that 
up  over  and  over  again,  and  I  am  referring  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  going  on  in  such  a  way 
that  his  death  was  imminent  from  his  bad  habits  ? — 
Would  you  give  a  specific  instance  ?  Do  you  mean  a 
man  drinking  himself  to  death  ? 

38123.  Yes  ;  I  think  we  have  already  the  power  in  the 
Inebriates  Act,  hav«  we  not  ?— No. 

38124.  Would"  you  be  prepared  to  give  the  power  of 
removal  ?  I  do  not  much  care  whether  you  would  or 
not,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  importance  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  introduce 
compulsory  powers  in  the  case  of  sickness. 

38125.  Then  you  would  allow  the  man  to  die — because 
you  must  do  one  or  the  other  ? — Of  course  if  the  man 
dies  in  spite  of  good  advice  

38126.  If  the  man  goes  on  with  his  bad  habits,  and 
medical  assistance  is  withdrawn,  then  my  suggestion  is 
that  there  is  no  particular  objection  to  that  man  dying  ? 
— If  you  could  convince  the  public  that  you  had  made 
every  effort  to  save  him,  well  and  good  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  coroner  would  accept  that. 

38127.  You  know  that  is  the  crucial  case  in  the  Poor 
Law  and  that  we  are  in  that  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

38128.  But  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  under 
the  public  health  system  that  I  am  suggesting  than  there 
is  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so. 

The  position  38129.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same  difficulty,  so  tnat 
!)f  voluntary  is  really  relevant  to  my  suggestion.  Supposing  you  had 
hospitals  in  a  this  system  of  municipal  health  inspection  and  treatment 
medial  would  be  quite  possible  to  allow  voluntary  hospitals  to 

relief  '^^  ^  they  are  at  present  doing,  treating  free  what 

cases  they  choose  to  tr©*t  free  ? — Certainly,  if  they  have 
the  money. 

38130.  Would  you  allow  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the 
London  Hospital  and  Guy's  to  go  on  treating  eases  ? — 
Yes. 

38131.  And  they  would  have  the  selection  of  any  cases 
they  liked  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

38132.  And  so  long  as  they  did  it  competently,  there 
would  be  no  objection  at  all,  would  there  ? — There  would 
be  no  objection. 

38133.  Would  you  propose  that  the  pubUc  health 
authority  should  provide  such  hospital  accommodation 
if  it  was  not  provided  ? — Yes. 
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38134.  And  if  the  hospitals  wanted  payment,  the 
public  health  authority  should  be  represented  ? — Yes. 

38135.  So  that  you  might  combine  a  system  of  complete 
domiciliary  investigation  of  disease  with  the  voluntary 
hospitals  going  on  as  they  are  ? — Do  you  mean  that  you 
might  subsidise  the  general  hospitals  ? 

38136.  Yes,  if  they  required  it  ? — Some  municipalities 
are  doing  that  at  present. 

38137.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  let  them  treat 
patients  free  on  their  own  terms,  would  it  not  '? — Yes.  In 
Liverpool  at  present  the  corporation  have  given  £5,000 
to  the  children's  infirmary.    That  is  a  rate  subscription. 

38138.  {Chair man.)  May  I  ask  whether  that  is  an 
annual  subscription  or  a  special  grant  ? — It  is  a  grant. 

38139.  [Mrs.  Webb.)  As  I  understand  your  scheme  you 
do  think  it  desirable  that  the  public  health  officer  should 
be  responsible  for  the  detection  of  all  disease  ? — Certainly. 

38140.  Therefore  it  v/ould  be  necessary  to  have  domici- 
liary visits  and  advice  ? — Yes. 

38141.  At  the  cost  of  the  rates? — Yes,  in  the  same  way 
as  at  present. 

38142.  Only  extended  and  made  systematic  ? — If  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever  is  reported  to  the  health  authority, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  send  an  inspector,  and  he  in- 
spects and  acts  accordingly. 

38143.  But  as  I  understand,  you  wish  to  extend  the 
responsibility  of  the  health  officer  from  cases  of  infectious 
diseases  to  all  sickness  ? — To  all  acute  sickness. 

38144.  In  order  to  get  at  acute  sickness  and  to  dis- 
cover it  you  would  have  to  have  domiciliary  inspection, 
would  you  not  ?— ^Yes,  certainly. 

38145.  You  would  have  to  give  at  the  cost  of  the  rates, 
without  charging  a  person,  regular  systematic  domiciliary 
visits  and  advice  ? — Yes. 

38146.  But  where  do  you  stop  in  advice  ;  I  mean  to  say, 
what  is  the  difference  between  advice  and  treatment  ? 
Does  it  .consist  only  in  the  giving  of  medicine  ? — No.  I 
Suppose  the  health  inspectors,  as  you  would  call  them, 
would  give  general  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
hygienically,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

38147.  Would  they  give,  as  the  Manchester  Corporation 
does,  diarrhoea  mixture  ?  Would  they  give  medicine 
free  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not.  The  health 
authorities  now  give  disinfectants. 

38148.  You  do  not  object  to  their  givmg  outdoor 
medical  advice  free  and  without  cost  ? — It  ought  not  to  be 
at  the  patients'  own  homes. 

38149.  If  it  is  a  case  which  can  be  treated  in  the  homes  ? 
— I  mean  the  people  ought  to  attend  at  some  central 
institution,  for  instance,  at  some  dispensary. 

38150.  But  you  would  let  the  health-visitor  go  to  the 
home  ? — The  health  authority  could  provide  the  dis- 
pensary. 

38151.  The  health-visitor  gomg  to  the  home,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

38152.  And  giving  advice  at  the  home  ? — Yes. 

38153.  But  the  patient  going  for  the  mixture  to  the 
dispensary  ? — Yes. 

38154.  And  all  that  would  be  free  ?— As  it  is  at  present, 

38155.  I  only  want  to  get  the  thing  clear.  You  do  not 
propose  to  charge  the  individual  at  all  for  that — it  is  to 
be  free  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  the  present  arrangement 
under  the  Poor  Law  is  for  the  people  to  go  the  Poor  Law 
officers,  see  the  doctor,  get  the  medicine,  and  go  home. 

38156.  But  that  is  not  free,  because  it  may  be  recovered 
from  the  individual  ? — Yes. 

38157.  You  do  not  propose  that  the  cost  of  this  out- 
door health-visiting  should  be  recovered  from  the  in- 
dividual, do  you  ? — I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  t© 
that. 

38158.  I  only  want  to  get  that  clear  ? — I  think  I  should 
recover  for  the  indoor  maintenance,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  outdoor. 

J8159.  I  only  want  to  get  it  clear.  You  would  not  be 
prepared  to  recover  from  the  individual,  however  well  off 
he  was,  the  cost  of  health- visiting  if  it  was  required  ? — I 
think  on  general  grounds  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community  not  to  do  so. 


Mr.  N.  na'r.^ 
M.D.,F.lt.S. 
{Edin.) 

•22  Jan.  1907. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  N.  Ruw, 
M.lJ.,F.lt.S. 
(Edin.) 
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38160.  And  you  would  not  be  inclined  to  recover  for 
the  medicine  that  he  was  receiving  at  the  dispensary,  but 
it  is  for  the  institutional  treatment  that  you  are  going  to 
recover  ? — Yes. 

3816L  Broadly  speaking,  you  think  that  the  cost  of 
domicihary  visits  with  the  necessary  medicine  which  can 
be  safely  given  at  a  dispensary,  should  be  a  charge  on 
the  rates  and  not  a  charge  on  the  individual  concerned  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

38162.  {Mr.  BerUham.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  you  mean  in  paragraph  seven  by  the  overlapping 
of  the  different  authorities ;  is  there  any  overlapping 
at  the  present  time  in  a  medical  sense  ? — I  am  only  deal- 
ing with  medical  questions. 

38163.  There  cannot  be  any  overlapping  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  a  person  in  an  institution,  can  there  ? — 
No. 

38164.  Then  the  overlapping  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
used  the  word  must  be  because  different  authorities  are 
dealing  with  different  classes  of  cases  ;  that  is  all  you 
meant,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

38165.  Is  the  line  not  fairly  well  drawn  in  that  respect  ? 
— Do  you  mean  as  between  the  legal  pauper  and  other- 
wise ? 

38166.  No,  I  mean  between  what  are  known  as  infec- 
tious cases  and  what  are  not,  that  is,  between  those  which 
are  dangerous  to  the  public  and  those  which  are  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  that  line  is  fairly  well  drawn. 

38167.  Would  you  advocate  that  all  confinements 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  municipal  hospital  ? — No, 
only  in  the  case  of  the  poor, 

38168.  Only  in  the  case  of  those  who  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — Only  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
very  poor.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  the  very  poor  women  in  their  confinements — 
absolutely  none.  The  only  place  that  a  respectable 
married  woman  can  be  taken  to  is  the  workhouse ;  and 
as  I  say,  rather  than  go  there  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  them  are  delivered  in  absolutely  unsuitable  places. 

38169.  Do  you  mean  that  people  would  go  provided 
it  was  taken  away  from  the  Poor  Law  atmosphere  ? — 
Yes. 

38170.  Is  it  not  the  complaint  that  in  some  Poor  Law 
hospitals  people  avail  themselves  rather  too  readily  of 
these  lying-in  wards  ? — Yes,  the  single  women  do,  but 
not  the  married  ones. 

38171.  Do  you  not  get  many  applications  from 
married  women  at  Mill  Road  ? — Not  many. 

38172.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  very  respectable 
women  in  appearance  made  application  to  be  admitted 
for  lying-in  purposes  ;  her  husband  was  out  of  work,  she 
w£is  very  respectably  dressed,  there  was  a  very  respectable 
home,  and  there  was  nothing  known  against  her.  She 
had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  accepting  it  ? — Perhaps 
it  was  a  case  of  absolute  necessity ;  then  people  have 
to  accept  what  they  can  get. 

38173.  She  had  no  reluctance  whatever  about  it  ? — 
My  point  is  that  in  a  critical  condition  like  confinement 
every  facility  should  be  given  for  a  rapid  recovery. 

38174.  What  evidence  is  there  that  people  do  not 
make  application  who  ought  to  make  application  ? — 
Do  you  mean  amongst  the  sick  ? 

38175.  Amongst  lying-in  cases  I  mean,  particularly  T 
— There  is  overwhelming  evidence. 

38176.  In  what  form  is  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  knowledge  of 
medical  men  only,  or  is  there  any  information  on  paper 
that  one  can  get  at  ? — These  things  are  not  printed,  but 
they  are  common  knowledge.  In  Dublin  you  have  the 
magnificent  Rotunda  Hospital  where  the  poor  women 
are  treated  free  of  charge ;  but  we  have  not  anything 
of  that  sort  in  this  country,  because  the  workhouses  treat 
lying-in  cases. 

38177.  There  is  naturally  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  people  under  such  circumstances  to  enter  an  in- 
stitution of  any  kind,  is  there  not  ? — Undoubtedly,  but 
that  is  very  rapidly  dying  away. 

38178.  We  are  toJd  it  is  rapidly  dying  away  with 
regard  to  Poor  Law  institutions,  particularly  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  for  aU  purposes  ? — Yes,  because  they  are 
making  them  so  good. 


38179.  The  lying-in  wards  in  connection  with  tha 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  could  not  be  made  better  than 
they  are  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  could  they  ? — No. 

38180.  That,  I  suppose  you  would  admit,  is  an 
attraction  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  a  lying- 
in  woman. 

38181.  You  think  not  ? — There  is  no  necessity  in 
my  opinion  for  a  child  to  be  labelled  as  having  been 
bom  in  a  workhouse. 

38182.  That  reluctance  appears  also  in  other  cases 
of  sickness  to  be  gradually  dying  away,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

38183.  I  think  you  admit  that  in  Paragraph  26,  where 
you  say,  "  A  very  large  number  of  people  who  are  not 
destitute  and  are  not  by  any  means  paupers,  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  them  "  ? — Yes.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
most  imfortunate  thing. 

88184.  Really  there  is  not  that  reluctance  that  you  Question  of 
eeem  to  imply  in  this  Paragraph  12  ?— I  think,  if  you  comparative 
will  look  at  Paragraph  26,  you  will  see  I  am  referring  deterrence  oi 
to  separate  I'oor  Law  infiirmaries,  but  my  general  evid  -nee  ^o^^^oufj^ 
refers  to  workhouses.  infirmaries. 

38185.  I  thought  your  general  evidence  was  against 
Poor  Law  in  any  form.  It  is  not  at  aU  necessary  that 
a  workhouse  infirmary  should  be  connected  with  the 
workhouse,  but  it  may  be  separate,  as  it  is  at  Mill  Road, 
may  it  not  ? — Yes. 

38186.  Therefore,  if  a  Poor  Law  institution  by  being 
separate  would  answer  its  purpose  much  better,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  separate,  is  there  T 
I  thought  your  general  evidence  was  against  a  Poor  Law 
institution  of  any  kind  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ? — 
My  general  objection  is  where  the  sick  are  treated  within 
the  walls  of  a  workhouse.  The  objection  does  not  hold 
so  strongly  where  you  have  a  separate  infirmary,  but 
thei'e  is  only  one  separate  infirmary  out  of  London. 

^  38187.  One  separate  Poor  Law  infirmary,  do  yoa 
mean  ? — Yes,  excepting,  perhaps,  one  or  two  recent 
ones ;  that  is  where  the  administration  is  different  from 
the  administration  of  the  workhouse. 

38188.  Therefore,  most  of  your  objection  would  b© 
swept  away  if  all  Poor  Law  infirmaries  were  separated 
from  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

38189.  Where  the  admissions  were  made  direct  from 
their  own  homes  ? — Yes. 

38190.  And  where  the  system  of  payment  would  re- 
main practically  as  at  present  ? — Yes. 

38191.  So  that  part  of  your  objection  would  be  re- 
moved ? — If  they  were  not  labelled  paupers. 

38192.  That  is  a  matter  of  public  sentiment  which 
might  be  left  to  correct  itself.  For  instance,  the 
people  who  go  to  Mill  Road  now  enter  there  without 
any  hesitation,  and  they  are  not  considered  by  their 
neighbours  as  being  disgraced  by  having  entered,  neither 
do  they  think  so  themselves  ? — Yes,  but  legally  they 
are  paupers. 

38193.  Is  that  not  more  a  matter  of  name  ? — What  is  a 
pauper  ?  I  do  not  myself  really  know  what  a  pauper  is  ? — 
It  is  diflSicult  to  define  a  pauper. 

38194.  They  do  not  necessarily  lose  their  votes,  do 
they  ? — I  suppose  the  Medical  Disqualification  Act  is  in 
force,  but  it  is  very  rarely  exercised. 

38195.  With  regard  to  the  indoor  cases,  it  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  revising  barrister  we  are 
told  ? — But  then  the  man  has  to  appear  before  the  revising 
barrister. 

38196.  That  depends  on  the  action  the  overseers  take,  I 
think,  in  putting  their  cases  before  the  revising  barrister. 
You  rather  deplore  the  fact  that  a  person  might  get  off  in 
a  general  hospital  by  paying  nothing,  and  so  might  get 
his  treatment  free  ;  whereas  a  poorer  person  who  has  been 
treated  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  may  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  his  treatment  ? — Yes. 

38197.  Is  that  really  a  hardship  on  the  person  who  has 
to  contribute  ;  or  is  it  a  question  of  looseness,  I  will  not 
say  on  the  part  of  the  management,  but  on  the  part  of 
the  constitution  of  medical  charities  ? — Looseness  is 
rather  a  strong  word  to  use,  because  it  is  the  law.  All 
charitable  institutions  are  instituted  on  that  basis,  and 
they  have  no  power  to  make  a  charge. 
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The  invasion  38198.  But  because  charity  chooses  to  treat  a  person 
jf  voluntary  free  it  is  no  hardship  to  another  person  who  may  be  called 
hospitals  by  upon  to  pay  when  he  gets  value  for  his  money,  is  it  ?- — 
the  non-poor  j£  jg  ^  hardship  to  one  of  two  people,  when  one  gets  it 
md  remedies.       nothing  and  the  other  has  to  pay  for  it. 

38199.  The  treatment,  of  course,  is  the  same  ? — Yes. 

38200.  Why  should  not  a  philanthropist  be  encouraged 
to  provide  free  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ? 
It  is  intended  for  the  sick  poor,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
deals  with  the  same  people  who  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Poor  Law  later  ;  therefore  why  should  they 
not  be  encouraged  to  spend  money  in  this  way  if  they 
choose  ? — That  is  just  my  point.  I  would  encourage 
it  if  charitable  institutions  were  devoted  to  the  sick  poor, 
but  charitable  institutions  at  present  are  devoted  to 
people  who  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

38201.  That  is  merely  a  question  as  to  the  management 
of  their  own  institutions,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.  They  ought 
not  to  admit  them. 

38202.  Therefore  it  is  really  not  a  Poor  Law  question 
in  that  sense  ? — It  is  forced  to  become  a  Poor  Law  ques- 
tion, because  the  Poor  Law  has  to  take  them  unwillingly. 

38203.  You  mean  that  the  Poor  Law  has  to  deal  with 
cases  which  these  institutions  might  deal  vsdth  but  for  the 

'  better  class  of  cases  ? — That  is  so.    If  the  general  hospital 

Were  properly  organised  and  if  only  objects  of  charity 

!  were  treated  within  them,  this  difficulty  would  not  have 

arisen  in  the  Poor  Law. 
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38204.  But  if  they  choose  to  manage  their  institutions 
in  that  way  and  to  treat  people  who  can  afford  to  pay, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  community  should  take  them 
over  at  an  increased  cost  to  the  community,  is  it  ? — I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  community  should  take  over  the 
general  hospitals. 

38205.  Not  at  all  ?— No. 

38206.  In  Paragraph  37  you  refer  to  the  cases  being 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  workhouse  before  they  can 
be  dealt  with  in  the  sanatorium  ;  is  that  necessary  ? — I 
think  it  is  most  unnecessary. 

38207.  Do  you  think  it  has  acted  as  a  deterrent  in 
cases  of  consumption  ? — In  treating  early  cases  of  con- 
sumption undoubtedly. 

38208.  Why  do  they  hold  that  opinion  ? — I  suppose, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Local  Government  Board  wou,ld  say 
that  if  a  man  went  into  a  sanatorium  erected  by  the  poor 
rate  he  ought  to  be  a  man  who  was  legally  a  pauper. 
That  is  the  definition  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
give  you,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  one  which  the  Liver- 
pool guardians  have  acted  on. 

38209.  Technically  a  sanatorium  is  a  workhouse,  and  in 
that  sense  a  patient  might  be  admitted  direct  from  his 
own  home  to  the  sanatorium,  instead  of  going  through 
the  ordinary  workhouse  wards  ? — Yes,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Poor  Law  authority 
to  treat  consumption  with  a  view  to  curing  it ;  that  is 
entirely  a  question  for  the  health  authority. 

38210.  Not  even  when  the  cases  come  imder  the  Poor 
Law,  and  there  is  no  other  provision  made  ? — If  they 
arise  amongst  their  own  patients,  then  I  say  of  course  the 
Poor  Law  would  give  it  the  same  treatment  as  they  would 
any  other  disease  ;  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Poor  Law  authority  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  consumption. 

38211.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  would  prefer  this 
class  of  patient  to  be  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  health 
authority  ? — Yes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  certainly. 

38212.  And  all  Poor  Law  cases  sent  by  the  guardians 
to  the  health  authority  ? — Certainly,  and  the  guardians 
should  make  a  charge. 

38213.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  consumption  in 
Paragraph  31  you  say,  "  One-seventh  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  Poor  Law  is  due  to  it."  On  what  calculation  is  that 
statement  based  ? — That  was  based  upon  an  official 
conjecture  ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  accurate,  but  I  think  it 
is  approximate.  I  am  basing  it  on  the  cost  of  the  indoor 
poor  in  Liverpool.  For  instance,  it  costs  the  ratepayers  of 
Liverpool  £25,000  to  maintain  consumptives  indoors 
every  year.  I  maintain  that  that  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  health  authority. 
The  reason  the  Poor  Law  has  to  maintain  this  enormous 
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number  of  consumptives  throughout  the  coimtry  is  Mr.  N.  Rfttir, 
because  nobody  else  will  have  them.  That  is  one  reason  M.  D. ,  F.  R.  S. 
why  the  Poor  Law  is  so  extraordinarily  expensive.  [hdm.) 

38214.  But  it  would  cost  the  same  if  it  were  dealt  vnth  by  02  Jan.  1 907. 

another    authority,    would   it    not  ? — Undoubtedly  it   

would,  only  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  right  that  tiie  Poor  Law 

should  have  to  maintain  respectable  people  who  have  been 
made  paupers  from  the  fact  that  they  are  consumptive. 

38215.  Let  me  take  another  case  :  A  widow  may  bo 
very  respectable,  but  she  may  become  a  pauper  because 
her  husband  dies,  not  because  her  husband  was  a  pauper  ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  consumption,  is  it  not  ? — No  ; 
in  the  case  of  consumption  there  is  prevention  possible, 
but  in  the  case  you  cite  you  could  not  prevent  the  widow's 
husband  dying. 

38216.  You  might,  because  he  might  liave  been  con- 
sumptive. You  say  in  Paragraph  34,  "  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  these  people 
are  paupers  because  they  are  consumptive  "  ? — Yes. 

38217.  That  is  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  suffering  Extent  of 
from  consumption  or  who  have  come  under  your  notice  ? —  plithisis 
Yes,  that  is  true.  a  ca-.^se  of 

pauperism. 

38218.  That  would  be  most  difficult  information  to 
get  at,  would  it  not  ?— No. 

38219.  To  get  it  you  would  have  to  go  into  a  great 
many  of  the  particulars  of  their  lives,  would  you  not  ? — 
I  carefully  examined  over  4,000  cases  of  consumption, 
and  of  those  people  approximately  60  per  cent,  would 
never  have  come  within  the  range  of  the  Poor  Law  had  ■ 
they  not  had  that  disease.  Mind  you,  consumption  is 
the  only  disease  in  which  it  holds,  because  it  is  such  a  long 
disease  and  lasts  for  so  many  years. 

38220.  In  Paragraph  29  you  say,  "  No  man  or  woman  Difficulty  of 
should  be  punished  because  he  is  attacked  by  sickness  or  differentia- 
accident."    Are  there  not  many  illnesses  that  are  really  *i°S  between 
self-inflicted,  which  deserves,  at  any  rate,  some  deterrent  ^'^Q^^jl^yg 
and  some  stigma  being  attached  to  their  condition  ? —  unavoid- 
Undoubtedly.    If  a  man  gets  drunk  and  falls  down  in  the  illness, 
streets  and  breaks  his  leg,  you  might  argue  that  he  should 

not  be  treated,  but  then  if  he  died  from  the  want  of  treat- 
ment the  coroner's  jury  would  blame  you. 

38221.  You  say,  "  The  severity  and  rigor  of  the  Poor  Medical 
Law  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  not  sick  "  ;  but  relief  should 
there  are  lots  of  respectable  people  who  are  not  sick,  are       "®  ^ 
there  not,  but  who  are  paupers  ? — Yes.    I  did  not  mean 

it  in  that  respect.  I  meant  that  the  severity  of  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  healthy.  It  is 
the  same  thing  really,  but  capable  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation. 

38222.  A  man  who  may  be  sick  and  dealt  with  by  the 
health  authority  is  removed  to  the  municipal  hospital, 
as  it  were,  with  no  disgrace  and  no  stigma,  but  his  family 
is  left  dependent  and  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law. 
the  wife  and  children  being  removed  practically  in  dis- 
grace to  a  workhouse.  Under  this  arrangement  no 
stigma  attaches  to  the  person  who  has  left  his  family  in 
that  condition  of  destitution,  but  his  family  have  to  go  to 
the  workhouse.  I  take  it  you  would  not  set  up  any 
system  of  relieving  the  family  through  the  municipality  ? 

— No,  but  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  you  are  taking  an  The  relief  of 
extreme  case.    Generally  speaking,  if  a  man  with  a  wife  the  families 
and  family  is  attacked  by  sickness  he  ought  to  be  treated  °^  sick, 
in  the  best  possible  way,  and  I  think  some  philanthropic 
arrangement  might  be  made  to  look  after  his  wife  and 
family  whilst  he  is  ill. 

38223.  But  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  an  enormous 

number  of  families  are  dependent  upon  the  Poor  Law  '  ;  ■ 

during  the  time  that  the  husband  is  sick  in  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

38224.  You  do  not  propose  to  relieve  the  families  in  .  ... 
any  other  way  ? — No. 

38225.  You  would  still  leave  them  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Certainly. 

38226.  In  Paragraph  30,  you  refer  to  the  subscrip-  Extension  of 
tions  to  general  hospitals  having  fallen  off,  because  people  mediral 

are  now  being  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? —  relief  causes 
v„„   j-i,„+  ;^  diminuUon 

ICS,  that  13  so.  ;       1  4.   

'  in  voluntary 

38227.  Is  that  because  of  the  feeling  that  as  these  hospital  sub- 
cases are  being  met  out  of  the  rates,  there  is  no  need  scriptions. 
for  them  to  subscribe  to  voluntary  charities  ? — That  is 

the  reason. 
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Mr.  N.  Eaic,     38228.  In  Paragraph  54  you  say  :    "  I  would  conclude 
M.D.,  F.B.S.  by  saying  that  if  the  whole  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  of 
(Edm.)      any  community  was  undertaken  by  the  central  authority, 
it  would  have  the  co-operation  of  all  philanthropic  socie- 

  ties  and  private  munificence,  all  of  which  are  at  present 

Advantao-e  of  debarred  by  reason  of  association  with  Poor  Law."  Do 
national"  you  mean  that  the  treatment  of  the  sick  would  get  that 
service  of       co-operation  ? — Yes. 

38229.  If  it  is  provided  for  out  of  the  rates,  why  should 
these  peofile  contribute  towards  its  payment  any  more 
than  they  do  no-w  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  guardians 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  co-operation  with  anybody. 

38230.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  borough  councils  or  health 
societies  ? — I  think  to  a  somewhat  slight  extent  they 
do. 

38231.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  voluntary  hos- 
pitals, at  the  present  time  subscriptions  are  falling  oS 
because  the  Poor  Law  is  dealing  with  sick  cases  more 
effectively  ? — Yes. 

38232.  If  the  sick  cases  were  dealt  with  by  the  muni- 
cipality quite  as  effectively,  you  could  not  expect  that 
you  ■would  get  contributions  from  private  people  under 
those  conditions  ? — I  do  not  say  I  expect  contributions 
to  the  institutions  ;  I  speak  of  co-operation.  For  in- 
stance, they  would  help  to  provide  homes  for  the  aged 
poor  and  infirm,  and  cases  of  that  sort.  They  will  not 
co-operate  with  the  Poor  Law,  because  they  know  that 
it  is  all  supplied  for  in  the  workhouse,  and  as  you  cannot 
make  a  contribution  to  a  workhouse  they  do  not  trouble. 

38233.  In  the  case  I  have  instanced,  do  you  think  that 
the  wife  and  familj'  of  that  man  might  be  provided  for 
by  private  charity  in  order  to  prevent  their  going  to  the 
workhouse  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the  trend  of  it,  and 
that  if  you  take  it  away  from  the  Poor  Law,  some  philan- 
thropic association  would  assist  to  look  after  them. 

38234.  (Miss  Hill.)  When  we  are  all  quite  properly 
organised  and  visited  by  health-visitors  and  others,  I 
suppose  we  shall  all  be  contributing  a  higher  amount  to 
the  rates  ? — Yes,  it  would  cost  more. 

38235.  And  we  shall  be  entitled  to  free  medical  attend- 
ance ? — No,  I  do  not  advocate  that. 

38236.  Medical  attendance  M'hich  shall  only  be  paid 
for  in  proportion  to  our  income  ? — I  do  not  advocate 
that. 

38237.  I  misunderstood.  Surely  you  are  speaking  of 
hospitals  being  provided  for  people,  and  then  its  being 
inquired  what  their  income  is,  in  order  that  it  should  be 
decided  what  amount  should  be  paid  by  them  ;  is  that 
not  so  ? — Yes. 

38238.  Is  it  supposed  that  we  shall  always  like  the 
doctors  and  arrangements  that  are  chosen  for  us  ? — I 
am  only  referring  to  the  sick  poor  ;  I  am  not  referring  to 
people  in  our  position. 

38239.  The  sick  poor  have  their  feelings  about  what 
doctors  they  like,  have  they  not  ?— They  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  their  doctors  now. 

38240.  To  a  large  extent  they  choose  them,  do  hhay 
not  ? — In  what  way  ? 

38241.  They  go  to  whatever  small  medical  man  they 
like,  and  they  pay  him  ?— Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  in- 
stitution cases. 

Effect  of  tree     38242.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  rate  is  to  be  levied  to  pay 
iiiedical  _       for  institutions,  and  to  pay  for  a  good  deal  of  medical 
[lifJwi!!,!      visiting  by  health-visitors  and  others,  they  will  have  less 
j.iHjvision        money  to  spend  m  the  choice  of  their  own  doctors,  will 
a  aiust         *^^y       '    What  I  am  rather  driving  at  is  that  it  seems 
Jiiokiiess.        to  me  that  if  a  very  perfect  system  is  established  without 
any  freedom  being  left  to  the  people  who  are  to  benefit 
by  it,  they  will  not  appreciate  it.    It  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
oi  course,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  think  they 
would,  but  my  experience  among  the  poor  makes  me  feel 
that  they  will  not  at  all  like  it  ? — Do  you  mean  that  they 
would  rather  pay  6d.  for  medical  advice. 

38243.  Yes,  I  do  ;  or  belong  to  a  provident  institution 
or  to  a  friendly  society  ?— But  I  would  not  interfere 
with  any  of  them. 

38244.  If  you  rate  them  higher  you  will  to  a  certain 
extent  interfere  with  them,  will  you  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  sick  poor  would  pay  any  rates. 
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38245.  Surely  they  do  ?  A  very  large  proportion 
of  their  rent  goes  to  rates  now,  and  a  larger  proportion  still 
would  go  under  this  scheme  ? — I  do  not  propose  to  inter- 
fere with  any  friendly  societies  or  provident  dispensaries. 

38246.  But  do  you  not  interfere  with  them  when  you 
establish  a  costly  system  of  general  medical  advice  ? — 
I  think  I  have  been  rather  driven  into  admitting  more 
than  I  intended.  I  never  intended  in  my  scheme  that 
everybody  was  to  get  medical  visitation  and  health- 
visitation  and  medicine  all  for  nothing. 

38247.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  I  understand  your  suggestion 
to  be  that  the  municipal  authority  should  take  charge 
of  all  sick  poor  ? — Of  all  the  acutely  sick  poor,  yes. 

38248.  In  the  addendum  to  your  statement  you  suggest 
the  establishment  of  a  national  medical  service,  the 
members  of  the  service  including  the  present  medical 
officers  ot  health  and  the  medical  officers  appointed  to 
treat  the  sick  poor  ? — Yes. 

38249.  Taking  those  two  things  together,  would  they 
not  land  yon  with  local  institutions  managed  by  national 
officers  ?— It  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  present 
Poor  I^aw  medical  service. 

38250.  The  present  Poor  Law  medical  service  is  in  a 
series  of  water-tight  compartments,  if  I  may  say  so, 
each  local  authority  appointing  its  own  local  officers  and 
having  its  own  local  institutions  ? — That  is  what  I  propose 
here. 

38251.  In  the  addendum  you  suggest  a  national  medical 
service  ?— Yes,  I  know ;  but  that  is  only  to  be  national 
in  the  sense  of  its  being  supervised  by  a  Government 
Department.  They  would  still  be  appointed  by  the 
local  authority,  but  they  would  be  inspected  by  the 
Government  Department. 

38252.  A  httle  further  on  I  think  you  say  this—"  These 
medical  and  nursing  services  would  have  all  the  status 

jii  a  Government  Department  with  a  regulated  scale  of 
pay  and  pension  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  prison 
service  "  ? — ^Y'^es,  with  regard  to  pay  and  pension. 

38253.  Do  you  limit  it  to  that  ?— I  limit  it  to  that. 

38254.  Thank  you  ;   that  clears  up  a  difficulty  I  felt  The  questiii 
on  the  matter.    If  the  voluntary  hospitals  stiU  go  on,  '^f  the 
as  I  think  yoti  suggest  is  not  unlikely,  would  you  not  abs)rption  i 
have  two  distinct  systems  of  hospitals  running — the  J''jl"'.'tary 
municipal  system  and  the  vohmtarj   system  ? — Yes  ;  ijy^^ijg* 
but  I  think  one  of  them  would  ultimately  have  to  go.  sanitary 

38255.  Do  you  despair  of  hnking  them,  or  do  you  authority, 
merely  defer  it  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  begin  by  tlie 
municipaUtj    subsidising    the    general    hospitals,  and 

then  probably  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
absorbing  them. 

38256.  I  admit  that  if  they  begin  subsidising  the 
absorption  would  follow  ? — That  has  already  begun. 

38257.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  voluntary  hos-  Objections 
pitals  should  disappear  ? — Yes,  I  do.  to  voluutar 

38258.  On  what  grounds  ?— On  many  grounds.    Two  ''«spita.ls. 
chief  reasons  are,  first  of  all  that  it  is  a  great  injustice 

to  the  medical  profession  that  people  who  can  well  afford 
to  i)ay  should  be  treated  in  a  general  hospital  without 
payment  being  asked.  The  second  objection  is  that 
it  does  not  encourage  people  to  make  preparation  in 
the  way  of  thrift  for  attendance  in  sickness  if  they 
know  that  they  only  have  to  go  to  a  general  hospital 
and  can  have  have  it  all  for  nothing.  Then  a  third 
objection  is  that  all  and  sundry  are  admitted  into  the 
general  hospitals  now  -without  any  inquiry  at  all.  It 
used  to  be  that  nobody  went  into  a  general  hospital 
without  a  subscriber's  letter  or  a  governor's  recom- 
mendation ;  but  for  medical  reasons  those  have  all  been 
swept  away. 

38259.  Are  not  those  objections  objections  of  adminis- 
tration rather  than  objections  inherent  in  the  scheme 
of  voluntary  hospitals  ? — I  grant  you  that  if  the  general 
hospitals  could  be,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  returned 
to  their  original  administration  there  would  be  no  objection 

to  then:  continuing.  Proposal  to 

38260.  That  is,  if  such  objections  as  you  have  mentioned  extend 
could  be  overcome  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  ever  f'uictiona  ol 
will  be  overcome.  sanitary 

authority 

38261.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  to  treatniei 
would  carry  the  mimicipal  system  of  hospitals  on  to  of  all  diseat 
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specialisation,  and  have  not  only  general  hospitals  but 
special  municipal  hospitals  ? — Special  departments  in  the 
municipal  hospitals,  yes. 

38262.  That  is  to  say  you  would  treat  everything  ?— 
As  at  present. 

38263.  Just  one  or  two  questions  on  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Have  you  a  resident  medical  officer  in  your 
infirmary  corresponding  to  the  medical  superintendent  of 
a  London  infirmary  ? — No,  but  tlioro  is  my  senior  assistant. 

38264.  Is  he  an  assistant  officer  ? — Yes. 

38265.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
place  in  j'our  absence  ? — The  senior  assistant  with  regard 
to  medical  matters,  the  steward  with  regard  to  lay  matters, 
and  the  matron  with  regard  to  nursing  matters. 

38266.  So  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  divided  responsibility  ? 
— When  I  am  not  there,  yei. 

38267.  Who  checks  the  expenditure  of  the  place  ? — The 
guardians. 

38268.  Do  they  have  a  systematic  return  of  the  ex- 
penses ;  could  you  tell  what  the  cost  per  bed  is  ?— Yes, 
quickly. 

38269.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  annual  cost 
is  ? — I  think  the  cost  is  about  16s.  6d.  per  patient  per  week. 

38270.  Is  that  on  the  average  number  ? — That  is  taken 
on  the  average  number. 

3827L  You  are  not  the  medical  ofiScer  of  the  work- 
house, I  think  ? — No. 

38272.  Is  your  assistant  the  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse  ? — No.    The  workhouse  is  four  miles  away. 

38273.  Should  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  medical 
staff  of  an  infirmary  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the 
medical  staff  of  the  workhouse  ? — No,  I  think  they  ought 
to  have  no  connection. 

38274.  Do  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  arising  from 
a  difference  of  medical  opinion  as  to  what  cases  should  be 
sent  to  the  infirmary  and  what  cases  should  be  retained 
in  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  all  settled  for  us.  They  are 
two  separate  institutions. 

38275.  Does  not  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse 
transfer  cases  ? — Very  often. 

38276.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  a  troublesome  case 
is  transferred  ? — Certainly,  everybody  transfers  every- 
thing troublesome. 

38277.  Have  you  known  any  instances  where  a  trouble- 
some case  has  gone  back  again,  and  there  have  been  diffi- 
culties as  to  which  should  have  him  ? — I  think  it  is  the 
man  who  transfers  him  last  who  has  the  advantage.  In 
my  own  experience  there  have  never  been  any  differences. 

38278.  You  have  not  had  any  serious  difficulty  about 
this  then  ?— No. 

38279.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  regard  to 
unsuitable  cases  being  sent  from  the  district  medical 
officers  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  of  course  transferred  to  the 
workhouse  at  once.  I  have  the  power  of  transferring 
them. 

38280.  Can  you  transfer  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

38281.  (Mr.  Loch.)  You  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
before  us  practically  two  plans  ;  the  one  in  your  statement 
and  the  one  which  you  discussed  with  Mrs.  Webb.  The 
scheme  which  you  submit  in  your  statement  seems,  I 
must  say,  extremely  consistent  and  very  eaily  understood, 
and  raises  most  valuable  issues  ;  but  there  are  just  one 
or  two  points  which  are  of  importance  that  I  should  like 
to  put  to  you.  The  question  is  generally  raised  that  the 
whole  thing  might  become  a  question  of  the  rates,  is  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

38282.  If  it  were  to  become  a  question  of  the  rates  and 
the  voluntary  hospitals  stood  out,  then  the  evil  which  you 
notice  in  voluntary  hospitals  would  remain,  would  it 
not  ?  That  is  to  say,  that  a  better  class  of  people  would  get 
for  nothing  the  advice  there  forthcoming  ? — Yes.  But  if 
I  may  make  it  clear,  the  principle  of  my  suggestion  is  that 
everybody  must  pay  according  to  his  means. 

38283.  If  it  were  on  the  rates  there  would  be  no  pay- 
ment so  long  as  the  voluntary  hospitals  remained  voluntary 
because  the  voluntary  hospital  would  remain  an  exception? 
— I  do  not  quite  foUow. 


38284.  What  I  mean  is  this  :   If  you  put  all  medical  j[fr.  N.  Raw 
relief  on  the  rates  and  the  voluntary  hospitals  Tem&ia  M.  D.,  F.R.S. 
voluntary,  then  being  voluntary  as  you  have  described  by  [Edin.) 
their  charters  and  so  on,  no  payment  would  be  made  by       "     ■  ' 
the  people  going  to  them  ?— No.  Jan.  1907, 

38285.  So  far  as  that  goes,  the  profession  will  suffer  ? —  Olijections  to 
Yes.  indiscrimin- 
ate free 

38286.  On  the  one  hand,  there  being  a  voluntary  in-  medical 
stitution,  on  the  other  hand,  there   being  a  rate-paid  relief, 
system  ? — Yes,  tlioy  would  suffer  in  that  case.    It  should 

be  carefully  laid  down  that  anyone  who  used  a  rate-aided 
institution  would  be  expected  to  pay. 

38287.  All  the  voluntary  hospitals — and  we  have  many 
in  London — would  stand  outside  that  ring  ? — They  would 
soon  have  to  come  in. 

38288.  Because  1 — Because  they  would  not  be  able 

to  exist. 

38289.  That  is  to  say,  people  would  not  support  them  ? 
— That  is  so. 

38290.  Would  it  turn  entirely  upon   that  ? — Abso- 
lutely.   It  is  simply  a  commercial  imdertaking. 

38291.  Then  again,  if  you  had  all  the  medical  relief 
on  the  rates  as  a  great  national  system,  the  sick  clubs 
would  go  down,  would  they  not,  because  what  the  members 
can  now  get  by  paying  for  themselves,  they  would  then 
get  free  ? — But  I  would  not  give  it  to  them  free. 

38292.  If  it  were  on  the  rates,  but  the  rates  on  the  whole 
did  not  make  a  sufficient  payment,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  ratepaid  system  plus  a  pay-system  as  well  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  giving  it  free  is  a  possible  system,  and  I 
do  not  advocate  that. 

38293.  You  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a  possible  system 
to  put  the  whole  charge  on  the  rates  and  to  leave  them 
free,  do  you  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

38294.  That  is  the  main  issue  I  think  that  I  want  to 
bring  before  you  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  be  thought  of 

38295.  I  wish  to  make  that  a  little  more  clear.    If  you  The />mv  a 
had  this  pajTnent  from  the  rates  I  put  before  you  the  two  ,"al'^^ 
theories  where  the  incidence  falls.    Some  say  the  land-  j-(..;icf 
lord  pays,  and  some  say  that  the  rate  is  paid  where  it 

lies,  which  is  on  the  occupier.  If  the  theory  is  right 
that  the  landlord  pays,  then  clearly  so  far  from  being 
just,  that  is  to  say,  carrying  out  your  principle  that  the 
man  pays,  it  is  the  reverse,  because  it  carries  out  the 
principle  of  other  people  paying  through  the  rates  for 
the  person  who  wanted  relief  ? — Yes. 

38296.  About  this  question  which  has  been  raised 
of  the  bad  habits,  and  checking  a  bad  habit  as  it  arises 
and  so  forth,  you  would  have  to  be  guarded,  would  you 
not,  by  professional  etiquette  ? — Certainly. 

38297.  Which  is  a  very  strong  control,  is  it  not  ?— Very,  l^'ifticnlty  of 

^  difterentia- 

38298.  Therefore   that   whole   system   of   spreading  ting  between 
abroad  what  a  man  might  or  might  not  rightly  be  suffering  treatment  of 
from,  would  be  very  limited  ? — Professionally  it  could  avoidable 
never  be  done.  ■'^"'^  ^navoid- 

al)le  ilfness. 

38299.  Eventually  on  your  own  proposal  of  anybody  The  position 
paying  and  of  there  being  a  medical  service  scheme,  the  of  voluntary 
voluntary  hospitals  would  fall  into  the  position,  sooner  hospitals 

or  later,  on  your  plan,  of  becoming  a  part  of  a  great  whole  ?  1"  ^  system  of 
—Yes. 


and 
e 


free  medical 
relief. 


38300.  Directly  that  was  done  may  I  conclude  that 
the  hospital  officers  would  have  themselves  to  be  paid  ? 
— Yes,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

38301.  Then,  in  conclusion,  one  may  say  that  your 
notion  is  that  medical  relief  through  the  public  health 
channels  and  by  this  national  organisation  should  le 
brought  as  soon  as  possible  into  close  relation  with  those 
who  are  in  trouble  for  want  of  medical  aid  ? — As  quickly 
as  possible  ;  that  is  the  whole  essence  of  it. 

38302.  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  general 
practitioner  to  that  scheme  of  yours  ? — If  you  confine  pioff^sion 
it  to  the  sick  poor,  he  would  be  perfectly  friendly.  to  tlie  prin- 

38303.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  ready  you  think  as  a  member  ^'P'^  V^J- 
of  a  profession,  and  as  part  of  a  great  body,  to  back  a  |"g"ij,.^]'^ 
system  of  payment  through  and  through  ?— Certainly.     relief  accord 

38304.  Then  his  renumeration  on  the  particular  case  'ng  to 
would  stand  as  it  now  does,  outside  the  institutional  ^^i'if'y' 
systems  that  you  have  been  referring  to  ? — Certainly. 
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3830.5.  In  the  case  of  the  out-door  medical  relief  of  a 
hospital,  similarly,  you  would  have  a  pay  system  so  far 
as  it  goes  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce. 

38306.  Those  whom  I  know  among  general  practi- 
tioners have  found  the  out-patients  department  the  one 
that  affects  them  very  closely  ? — That  would  be  so. 

38307.  Therefore  unless  the  out-patient  department 
is  more  or  lees  controlled  on  your  lines  it  would  be  an  evil 
still  remaining  in  the  system  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  profession  ? — You  can  get  over  the  evil  by  making  a 
charge  for  everything,  but  probably  the  cost  of  recovering 
it  would  be  as  much  as  the  charge. 

38308.  If  you  had  a  system  of  payment  right  through 
would  you  not  have  to  have  the  same  system  of  recovery 
right  through,  so  that  a  voluntary  hospital  once  it  had 
become  part  of  your  proposed  system,  would  have  in 
some  way  powers  of  recovery  similar  to  those  you  have 
described  ? — Yes,  exactly  on  the  principle  that  is  at 
present  worked  on  in  Berlin.  There  they  have  a  large 
charity  hospital  with  2,000  beds  and  everybody  pays, 
and  they  have  as  well  four  large  municipal  hospitals  for 
the  poor. 

38309.  That  is  for  those  who  cannot  pay  at  all  ? — For 
those  who  cannot  pay. 

38310.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  France  as 
well  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

38311.  Generally  speaking,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
system  of  payment,  as  you  have  described  it  yourself, 
through  and  through  ? — Yes. 

38312.  Do  you  think  that  the  profession  will  rally  to  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  by  which  all  medical  officers  may  be 
said  to  enter  for  their  own  benefit — and  for  the  good  of 
the  public  also  it  may  be  said — into  what  is  practically 
a  trade  union  position  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 


medical  profession  throughout  the  whole  country  would 
welcome  any  scheme  where  a  proper  payment  is  enforced 
in  medical  sickness. 

38313.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  were  at  one 
time  medical  superintendent  of  the  Dundee  Royal  In- 
firmary, I  see  ? — Yes. 

38314.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  any  experience  of 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  in  Scotland  ? — I  had  not  any 
actual  experience,  but  I  am  acquainted  with  the  system. 

38315.  Are  there  any  features  which  occur  to  you  as 
distinguishing  it  from  what  you  have  seen  in  England,  I 
mean  particularly  as  to  the  medical  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  every  applicant  before  relief  is  given  ? — I 
think  that  in  Scotland  generally,  the  inquiry  and  the 
treatment  are  given,  if  I  may  say  so,  much  more — Well,  I 
was  not  going  to  say  promptly,  but  without  so  much 
difiiculty  as  in  England, 

38316.  The  system  by  which  every  applicant  for  relief 
is  medically  examined  is  one  that  exists  there,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

38317.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  feature  of  the 
system  ? — -Yes.    flvery  case  is  medically  examined. 

38318.  That  is,  before  the  relief  is  given  ? — Yes. 

38319.  In  the  case  of  outdoor  relief,  is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  there  is  constant  visitation  by  the  medical 
ofiicer  ? — By  the  parish  medical  officer,  yes. 

38320.  He  constantly  visits  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  Medical 
medical  relief  ?— Yes.    One  of  the  features  of  the  Scottish  visitation  o 
Poor  Law,  which  is  superior  to  our  own,  is  the  visitation  oit-relief 
of  people  who  are  on  outdoor  medical  rehef.  ScoUaml 

38321.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the 
examination  before  the  relief  is  given  ? — Yes,  I  do, 
certainly. 
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Mr.  James  Edwards,  M.R.C.S.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  J.  38322.  (Chairman.)  You  are  surgeon  to  the  Liverpool 
ffp'n^q'  Police  Force,  and  you  are  also  medical  examiner  to  the 
•  Prudential,  United  Kingdom,  and  other  insurance  com- 
22  .Jan  1907  P^^i^^-        you  were  also  district  surgeon  to  the  Liver- 
 L  pool  Lying-in  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

38323.  Therefore,  your  experience  has  been  rather  wide, 
both  in  connection  with  lying-in  cases  and  also  as  regards 
certain  forms  of  insurance  ? — Yes. 

38324.  I  think  you  have  prepared  a  short  statement 
for  us,  which  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — 
Yes.    (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

I. — Tontine  Clubs. 

ciubs^"their  ^'  '^^^^  objects  are  to  encourage  thrift  by  allowing 
object's,  working  men  who  are  members  a  certain  weekly  allowance 
benefits,  when  out  of  work,  and  free  medical  attendance  and 
subscriptions,  medicine  when  ill. 

2.  Their  contribution  in  nearly  all  clubs  is  6d.  (six- 
pence) per  week.  When  unable  to  work  they  are  allowed — 

10s.  (ten  shillings)  per  week  for  the  first  throo 
months. 

6s.  (six  shillings)  per  week  for  the  second  three 
months. 

4s.  (four  shillings)  per  week  for  the  third  three 
:  months. 

,  2s.  (two  shillings)  per  week  until  certified  by  the 

doctor  to  be  fit  for  work. 

3.  They  also  allow  £8  (eight  pounds)  towards  funeral 

expenses  in  case  of  death. 

4.  The  doctors  are  paid  by  most  clubs  4s.  (four  shillings) 
per  head  per  annum.  A  few  paying  only  3s.  (three 
shillings)  her  head.  Wages  of  members  vary  from  £1 
(one  pound)  per  week  to  £5  and  £6  (five  and  six  pounds) 
per  week.  Some  men  are  members  of  more  than  one  club 
and  receive  more  when  on  the  sick  fist  than  when  at  work. 
For  example,  a  labourer  working  at  one  of  the  Liverpool 
shipping  works  gets  26s.  and  28s  (twenty-six  and  twenty- 
eight  shillings)  per  week  wages.  When  sick  he  gets  10s.  (ten 
shillings)  per  week  from  the  company,  and  10s.  (ten  shillings) 
from  two  clubs  to  which  he  contributes  6d.  (sixpence)  per 
week.  He  receives  therefore  30s.  (thirty  shillings)  per 
week,  in  addition  to  medical  attendance  and  medicine  free 
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II.  — Sixpenny  Dispensaries. 

5.  In  Liverpool  there  are  a  number  of  dispensaries 
carried  on  by  quaUfied  medical  men  where  they  charge 
for  advice  and  medicine  6d.  (sixpence).  A  large  number 
of  the  lower  class  of  working  men,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  are  treated  at  these  dispensaries.  I  am  told  that 
even  poor  people  will  try  and  save  fid.  (sixpence),  if  pos- 
sible, and  be  attended  at  these  dispensaries  rather  than 
ask  for  parish  rehef.  The  question  of  the  guardians 
opening  dispensaries  and  charging  6d.  (sixpence)  or  less 
for  advice  and  medicine  so  as  to  discourage  pauperism 
may  be  worthy  of  attention. 

III.  — Clerks'  Association. 

6.  About  3,989  clerks  in  Liverpool  are  members  of  the  Clerks' 
Association.    They  pay  2s.  (two  shillings)  per  month,  association.' 
If  out  of  work  the  Association  finds  situations,  and  if  sick 

they  receive  professional  attendance  and  medicine  free. 
The  Association  insures  members  against  loss  through 
want  of  employment,  sickness,  old  age  and  death. 

IV.  — Voluntary  Hospitals. 

7.  There  is  a  general  complaint  in  the  medical  profession  Invasion  of 
that  people  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  to  voluntary 
a  medical  man  receive  gratuitous  advice  at  the  volimtary  liospitals  b; 
hospitals.    A  wage  Kmit  and  more  thorough  inquiries  ^^^°g°jj^°j, 
into  the  cicumstances  of  the  people  seeking  advice  at  the 
voluntary  hospitals  may  be  worthy  of  attention. 

V. — -Vaccination  Medical  Officers. 

8.  The  new  Vaccination  Act  giving  the  vaccination  Objections 
medical  officers  power  to  call  at  every  house  is  liable  to  public 
abuse,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  profession  that  vaccinators 
vaccination  medical  officers  in  populous  districts  in  large  "*vitn  pnvai 
towns  ought  not  to  be  allowed  private  practice,  but  should  ^ 
devote  themselves  altogether  to  the  work  of  the  appoint- 
ment the  same  as  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

ADDENDUM.  Difficulty 

9.  Since  the  Midwifery  Act  has  been  passed,  certificated  ^°  ^^l^^^^ 
mid  wives  are  compelled  to  call  in  a  quahfied  medical  man  called  in  bj 
in  certain  cases  of  emergencies.  '  midwives, 
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10.  I  have  been  called  to  such  cases,  and  as  the  case  was 
urgent  I  have  always  gone  to  the  midwife's  assistance. 

11.  The  people  being  poor,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  fee  for  my  services.  This  is  the  experience  of  other 
medical  men. 

12.  The  Parish  Medical  Officer  of  the  district  is  allowed 
a  fee  by  the  guardians  for  attending  these  cases,  but  as 
certain  formalities  have  to  be  gone  through,  e.g.,  sending 
first  to  the  relieving  officer  for  a  note  authorising  the 
doctor  to  go,  the  urgency  of  the  case  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  poor  mother  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  Parish 
Medical  Officer. 

13.  Could  it  not  be  made  possible  for  the  certificated  mid- 
wife to  send  direct  to  the  Parish  Medical  Officer,  and  it  be 
considered  obligatory  for  him  to  go  ? 

38325.  {Chairman.)  Are  many  of  the  dock  labourers 
members  of  the  tontine  clubs,  or  provident  societies  men- 
tioned in  your  statement  ? — Nearly  all  of  them  are. 

38326.  I  notice  you  suggest  that  a  labourer  might  be 
associated  with  three  clubs,  so  that  he  would  get  nearly 
30s.  a  week  when  laid  up  ? — He  gets  more  money  when 
sick  than  when  woi'king. 

38327.  Do  you  really  mean  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  labourers,  whose  employment  is  more  or  less 
casual  belong  to  these  clubs  ?— Nearly  all  of  the  male 
population  of  Liverpool  do,  the  working  men  being  in 
tontine,  and  the  clerks  in  the  Clerks'  Association,  so  that 
all  are  in  a  kind  of  tontine. 

38328.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  casual  and 
intermittent  nature  of  their  work,  they  are  still  able  to 
pay  whatever  the  fees  may  be  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule,  because 
they  are  only  about  6d.  a  week. 

38329.  I  daresay  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
the  preceding  witness ;  should  you  S8.y  that  there  was 
a  general  objection  to  obtaining  medical  relief  through 
the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  not  if  they  confine  it  to  the  poor. 

38330.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  class  just  above  — the 
class  you  are  speaking  of  in  your  statement,  who  try  to 
save  sixpences  ? — I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have 
Poor  Law  relief  at  all. 

38331.  Taking  the  class  above  the  stratum  from  which 
paupers  come,  would  you  say  that  the  class  just  above 
have  a  great  dislike  to  obtaining  medical  relief  through 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  they  have  a  great  dislike. 

38332.  Do  you  find  as  the  result  of  your  varied  and 
general  experience  that  feeling  to  be  widely  prevalent  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  very  prevalent  indeed. 

38333.  I  think  you  suggest  that  they  would  save  six- 
pences, and  so  on,  in  order  to  go  to  dispensaries  which 
charged  that  amount  rather  than  go  for  parish  relief  ? — 
Yes. 

38334.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  the  guardians  to  open  dispensaries,  and  to  charge 
6d.  or  •  something  of  that  kind  ? — To  charge  something, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  paupers. 

38335.  And  you  think  there  would  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  this  particular  class  to  pay  that  sum  or  some- 
thing near  it,  in  order  to  get  this  advice  ? — The  class 
that  belong  to  the  friendly  societies  I  think  are  already 
met  by  the  friendly  societies,  but  I  think  there  is  a  lower 
class  than  that  who  might  really  pay  something  rather 
than  have  free  relief. 

38336.  Do  the  class  below,  that  is  to  say  the  casual 
men  who  do  not  belong  to  any  provident  society,  join 
a  provident  society  by  paying  rather  a  heavier  fee  if  they 
become  unwell  ?— No.  They  have  to  pass  the  doctor 
before  they  can  join,  because  they  only  take  them  in 
good  health. 

38337.  Then  if  they  are  sick  they  cannot  get  in  ?— 
They  cannot  join  at  all. 

38338.  The  fact  of  being  sick  is  a  disqualification  ? — Yes. 

38339.  Now,  turning  to  the  Clerks'  Association,  what 
would  you  say  would  be  the  lowest  salary  that  the  clerks 
who  are  in  that  association  would  be  getting  ? — Their 
salary  would  vary  from  about  £1  a  week  upwards.  There 
are  men  belonging  to  the  friendly  societies  who  make 
about  £400  or  £500  a  year,  and  yet  only  pay  6d.  a  week 
and  get  medical  advice  and  medicine  for  it,  although 
they  are  earning  that  amount. 


38340.  There  are  very  large  medical  provident  associa- 
tions in  Liverpool,  are  there  not  ?— Yes,  very  many. 

38341.  Is  a  large  amount  of  the  medical  relief  in  Liver-   

pool  distributed  through  their  agency  ? — Yes,  almost  22  Jan.  1907. 
all  of  it.   


Mr.  J. 

Edwards, 
M.R.C.S. 
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38342.  There  are  certain  hospitals  giving  free  medical 
relief  in  Liverpool,  I  understand  ? — All  the  voluntary 
hospitals  do. 

38343.  Is  there  much  complaint  amongst  the  pro- 
fession in  consequence  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
complaint. 

38344.  Then  you  would  agree  on  that  point  with 
what  the  previous  witness  said  ? — I  would  suggest  a 
wage-limit.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  allow  any 
man  to  go  to  the  hospital  who  is  earning  over  £1  a  week. 
I  think  such  a  man  ought  to  belong  to  a  friendly  society, 

38345.  That  is  the  practice  in  France  ;  they  have  a 
wage-limit  and  only  treat  those  people  who  are  earning 
under  a  certain  amount  ? — I  think  the  difficulty  ought 
to  be  got  over  in  that  way.  You  ought  not  to  have  the 
voluntary  hospitals  crowded  with  men  who  ought  really 
to  pay  for  their  doctors. 

38346.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  best  way  of  getting 
over  it  is  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  in- 
come ? — Yes,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  wage-limit. 

38347.  Would  you  make  them  pay  proportionately  ? — 
Yes. 

38348.  Would  you  give  any  medical  advice  and  medicine  Only  the  Poor 
free  ? — No.    I  think  the  Poor  Law  comes  in  there.         Law  should 

38349.  Practically  you  would  have  nothing  free  except  ^^g^jc^u-elief 
that  which  is  provided  by  the  Poor  Law  7 — That  is  all. 

38350.  And  that  would  be  for  those  from  whom  they 
could  not  recover  anything  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

38351.  You  have  handed  in  a  supplementary  paper  Difficulty  in 
or  addendum  in  reference  to  the  Midwifery  Act.    At  obtaining 
present  there  seems  to  be  at  times  a  little  delay  before  a  district 
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woman  can  get  a  doctor,  is  that  so  ? — Really  they  can- 
not get  the  services  of  the  Poor  Law  officer  because  "^i,j^iferv 
of  the  formalities  they  have  to  go  through.  cases. 

38352.  They  have  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes,  they  first  go  to  him  and  then  he  has  to 
send  them  to  the  medical  officer  for  the  district — the 
parish  doctor — and  yet  the  cases  are  all  urgent  cases 
sent  by  the  midwives  for  assistance. 

38353.  I  see  your  own  experience  has  been  that  you  DifBculty  as 

have  been  called  in  in  certain  cases  and  you  have  not  to  payment  of 

been  able  to  get  any  fee  ? — Yes.  A  great  many  medical  doctors  called 

men  are  called,  some  refuse  and  others  go,  and  those     ^  ™ 

wives 

that  go  do  not  get  any  fee  very  often. 

38364.  Would  your  suggestion  be  that  where  the 
midwife  sends  to  the  medical  officer  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  he  should  get  his  fee  from  the  parish  if  he  cannot 
get  it  from  the  patient  ? — They  do  allow  that  now. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  at  the  parish  medical  officer 
that  is  the  point  I  have  to  make,  and  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant one.  A  woman  is  taken  ill  and  is  being  attended 
by  a  midwife,  but  there  is  some  complication,  and  she 
must  have  a  quahfied  medical  man.  The  guardians 
provide  the  parish  doctor  and  would  pay  the  fee  if  he 
went.  But  the  people  have  to  go  in  the  first  place  to 
.  the  reUeving  officer,  who  may  be  in  one  part  of  the 
district,  and  then  they  may  have  to  go  to  the  doctor 
who  is  in  another  part  of  the  district,  and  so  hours  may 
be  consumed  before  that  doctor  can  go  to  the  woman. 
But  the  case  is  urgent,  and  so  they  must  go  to  the 
nearest  doctor  who  has  to  attend  without  a  fee  very 
often. 

38355.  Does  the  parish  medical  officer  calculate  on  these 
fees  as  being  part  of  his  income  ? — They  might  if  they 
liked,'as  they  are  allowed  to  ;  but  I  think  they  would  rather 
not  have  these  cases.  Very  few  of  them  know  anything 
about  midwifery,  I  think,  and  they  do  not  do  midwifery. 

38356.  Then  would  you  wish  to  put  the  ordinary  Proposal  to 
practitioner  in  the  position  of  the  parish  doctor  ? — No,  a'IIo\y  direct 
but  I  would  like  the  guardians  of  the  Poor  Law  to  make  ^-PPlication  to 
it  compulsory  for  the  parish  doctor  to  go  at  once  on  a  ifl^efue'a'l 
note  being  sent  to  him  direct  by  the  midwife  ;  let  him  go  at  officer  for 
once  and  so  relieve  the  ordinary  medical  man  in  the  midwifery 
district.  cases. 
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Proposal  to 
allow  direct 
application  to 
district 
medical 
ofScor  for 
midwifery 
cases. 


Question  of 
payment  of 
district 
medical 
officerattend- 
ingmidwifery 
case  without 
order  of 
relieving 
officer. 


38357.  In  other  Trords,  you  would  shorten  the  chain, 
and  instead  of  having  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer  you 
would  say  go  to  the  parish  doctor  direct  ? — Yes.  That 
wpuld  make  all  the  difference,  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
case.  If  the  guardians  allowed  him  to  go  by  an  order  from 
the  midwife  then  he  would  be  obliged  to  go,  because  if  he 
refused  he  would  not  be  doing  his  duty.  As  it  is,  the 
urgency  of  the  case  is  such  that  they  never  are  called  in 
because  of  the  routine  way  of  going  round  to  find  the 
relieving  officer. 

38358.  The  certificated  midwife  would  not  be  attached 
to  the  parish,  I  take  it  ? — No,  but  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  midwives  certified  under  the  Act. 

38359.  Would  you  put  on  such  a  woman  the  responsi- 
bility of  sending  according  to  certain  rules  ? — Yes  ;  under 
certain  rules  she  has  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

38360.  You  have  heard  of  complaints  of  the  present 
practice  from  medical  men,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  it. 

38361.  Looking  at  it  from  the  other  point  of  view,  the 
patient's  point  of  view,  have  you  had  any  cases  coming 
to  you  where  the  women  have  had  to  wait  unduly  long  for 
medical  help  ? — They  have  come  in  cases  where  they  have 
gone  to  different  medical  men,  some  have  been  out,  some 
would  not  go,  and  others  could  not  go,  and  hours  would  be 
lost  and  life  might  be  endangered  because  of  that. 

38362.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  cases 
you  are  speaking  of,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  it, 
that  an  order  of  the  relieving  officer  should  be  obtained 
in  a  case  of  emergency  ? — I  believe  it  is  so  ;  I  have  never 

.  heard  otherwise. 

38363.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  order,  is  there  not — 
I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has  been  directed 
to  it — which  enables  the  guardians  to  pay  the  medical 
ofBcer  for  attending  ? — To  pay  any  medical  officer  ? 

38364.  To  pay  the  district  medical  officer  ? — That  may 
be,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  hold  of  him. 

38365.  That  provision  applies  although  there  is  no 
relief  order  given  by  the  relieving  officer  for  his  attendance 
in  cases  of  this  kind  ? — Supposing  a  midwife  sends  for  the 
parish  doctor,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  would  go 
without  some  further  order  from  the  guardians. 

38366.  Therefore  the  difficulty  is  in  the  unwillingness  of 
the  medical  man  to  go  ? — Yes,  and  also  because  many  of 
the  men  in  Liverpool  who  do  parish  work  really  do  not  go 
in  for  midwifery,  and  therefore  would  rather  not  go  in  these 
cases,  but  would  rather  leave  the  responsibility  to  other 
men.  These  are  always  urgent  cases  and  hard  cases. 
For  example,  the  parish  medical  officer  of  the  district 
where  I  live  has  not  attended  a  case  of  midwifery  for 
many  years,  consequently  in  my  opinion  he  is  not  com- 
petent to  deal  with  a  complicated  midwifery  case.  This 
is  not  a  solitary  instance. 

38367.  But  the  district  medical  officer  would  get  an 
extra  fee  for  attending,  would  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

38368.  Does  that  not  tend  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  his 
going  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  guinea  they  get 
is  scarcely  recompense  enough  for  the  trouble. 


38369.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  8  of  your  statement.  Objection  t 
which  refers  to  vaccination,  has  the  effect  of  the  Vaccina-  public  vacu 
tion  Act,  1898,  been  at  all  to  encourage  the  ordinary 
medical  practitioner  to  vaccinate  the  child  rather  than  to  ^^i^  t  p  , 
wait  for  the  attendance  of  the  public  vaccinator  ? — My  ex- 
perience is  that  they  do  not  like  to  vaccinate  the  children 

too  young.  The  result  is  that  time  is  allowed  for  the 
ordinary  certificate  to  go  to  parents  that  the  parish  doctor 
is  going  to  vaccinate,  and  for  the  parish  doctor  to  call. 
He  gets  Is.,  I  believe,  as  a  fee  for  calling,  and  so  he  inva.ri- 
ably  calls  on  patients.  But  there  is  a  complaint  that  the 
call  alone  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  general  practitioner, 
because  that  is  letting  another  medical  man  enter  into  the 
family  and  get  introduced. 

38370.  Before  the  Act  passed  that  difficulty  was  foreseen, 
I  think,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  probably 
encourage  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family  to  say, 
"  I  will  come  and  vaccinate  the  child  when  the  proper 
time  arrives  "  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

38371.  Do  you  know  whether  that  in  practice  has 
been  so  or  not  ?— I  do  not  think  it  has. 

38372.  [Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  'Wia.i  is  the  status  of  Sixpenny 
these  sixpenny  dispensaries  ?    Can  any  medical  man  put  dispensari( 
"  dispensary  "  on  his  door  and  charge  a  sixpenny  fee,  their  lucra 
and  does  that  make  it  a  dispensary  ? — Yes,  any  medical  tiveness  ai 
man  can  do  that  so  long  as  he  is  qualified.  theLr"op°er 

38373.  Are  there  no  subscriptions  required  from  a  ations. 
certain  number  of  people  to  join  that  dispensary  ? — No. 
They  simjjly  go  there  and  pay  the  6d.    It  is  a  very  lucra- 
tive practice,  I  suppose.    I  have  not  had  experience  of 

it  because  I  had  not  had  any  dispensary,  but  I  know  one 
man  who  charges  6d.  and  makes  £1,200  a  year  out  of  the 
6d.  and  nothing  else.  He  has  a  sixpenny  dispensary  and 
he  has  an  assistant  to  whom  he  pays  £150  a  year.  His  L 
assistant  does  most  of  the  work  and  he  gets  the  £1,200. 

38374.  Does  he  attend  the  people  at  their  own  homes  7 
—Yes,  for  Is. 

38375.  Does  he  supply  the  medicine  ? — Yes.  I  was 
examining  for  insurance  one  of  these  men,^so  I  asked 
him,  "  How  do  you  manage  to  give  medicine  for  6d.  ? " 
He  said,  "  The  way  we  do  it  is  this  :  We  only  give  them 
soda  and  quassia  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  if  they  want 
drugs  that  cost  money,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  we  give  them  a  prescription  and  say, 
"  This  is  extra  and  you  must  go  to  the  chemist  for  it." 
But  most  of  the  people  are  satisfied  with  very  ordinary 
drugs,  and  so  these  men  make  very  large  profits. 

38376.  Do  you  say  that  the  people  prefer  to  go  to  these 
kind  of  dispensaries  ? — Yes. 

38377.  Are  there  many  of  them  in  Liverpool  ? — There 
are  a  great  many  of  those,  imfortuuately,  and  they  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  practitioner.  They  pauperise  the  better 
class  of  patients,  because  they  think  that  if  they  can  go  to 
a  dispensary  and  get  medical  treatment  for  6d.,  while  we 
charge  5s.,  we  are  charging  too  much. 

38378.  Do  these  doctors  as  a  rule  confine  their  practice 

to  this  sixpenny  class  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

38379.  Have  they  no  other  ? — Some  have  ordinary 
practice  as  well. 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Monday,  28th  January,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geoege  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S, 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Pkovis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gaedinee.   

Mr.  George  Lansbttey. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nttnn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr.  Feancis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr.  J.  Jeffeey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


38380.  {Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  interesting  statement  which  we  may  treat 
as  your  evidence -in-chief  ? — Certainly.  {The  Wit7iess 
handed  in  the  following  statements). 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  includes  : — 

1.  Review  of  the  relative  mortalities  occurring  at  home, 
in  the  union  infirmaries,  and  in  other  public  institutions 
of  persons  residing  in  the  City  of  Manchester. 

2.  An  account  of  the  medical  work  done  by  public 
charities  and  by  the  corporation  in  the  year  1905.  (The 
information  on  this  subject  has  been  collected  and  tabu- 
lated by  Mr.  T.  L.  Ellwood,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Pubhc 
Health  Office.) 


Mr.  James  Niven,  called ;  and  Examined. 

3.  Some  general  considerations. 


Mr.  .J.  Niven . 


4.  Suggestions,  general,  and  special  bearing  on  the  og  jan  190" 
relation  of  the  Poor  Law  and  sanitary  local  administra-  "  ' 
tions. 

The  course  of  the  relative  mortalities  occurring  at  home, 
in  the  union  infirmaries,  and  in  other  public  institutions 
of  persons  residing  in  the  city  of  Manchester. 

The  essential  facts  are  contained  in  the  figures  given 
below  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health. 

The  fifth  and  seventh  columns  show  that  the  percentage  increase  in 
of  persons  dying  in  pubhc  institutions  began  to  ascend  in  number  of 
the  year  1900,  and  went  up  abruptly  in  1901,  reaching  deaths  in 
its  highest  point  in  1903.  public 

institutions. 


Percentage  of  Persons  dying  in  their  own  Homes,  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  and  in  other 

Institutions  in  Manchester. 


Own  Homes. 

Poor  Law  Institutions. 

Other  Institutions. 

Total  Annual 
Death  Rates. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Per  Cent. 

Deaths. 

Per  Cent. 

Deaths. 

Per  Cent. 

Corrected. 

1895 

10,433 

80-8 

1,601 

12-4 

881 

6-8 

24-68 

1896 

9,530 

80-2 

1,468 

12-4 

876 

7-4 

22-53 

1897 

9,588 

80-0 

1,554 

13-0 

848 

7-0 

21-49 

1898 

9,257 

80-5 

1,456 

12-7 

780 

6-8 

24-22 

1899 

10,477 

80-3 

1,740 

13-3 

829 

6-4 

23-9 

1900 

10,071 

78-1 

1,953 

151 

879 

6-8 

23-8 

1901 

9,067 

76-8 

1,755 

14-9 

979 

8-3 

21-6 

1902 

8,396 

76-1 

1,616 

14-7 

1,014 

9-2 

20-0 

1903 

8,056 

74-7 

1,665 

15-4 

1,061 

9-9 

19-5 

1904 

8,798 

75-4 

1,860 

15-9 

1,008 

8-7 

20-9 

1905 

7,907 

75-0 

1,636 

15-5 

996 

9-5 

18-7 

I|:rease  of        From  the  fifth  column  we  perceive  that  the  relative  in- 
c'lths  in       crease  in  the  institution  death  rate  so  far  as  the  union 
Isr  Law      infirmaries  are  concerned  begins  abruptly  in  the  year 
iifcitutions,    1900 ;  and  reaches  its  highest  point  in  1904. 
8  l  its 

eilanations.  relative  increase  in  the  proportion  of  deaths 

occurring  in  other  institutions  does  not  set  in  till  1901, 
but  is  then  continuous,  reaching  its  highest  point  in  1903. 

429— IV. 


It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
figures. 

There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  alcohol 
consumed  per  head  of  the  population  during  the  years 
1896-99,  becoming  more  marked  in  1899.  The  Rev. 
Dawson  Bums  gives  this  estimate.  "  Alliance  Temperance 
Almanack,"  1907:— 

(•i 
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28  Jan.  1907. 


The  A_nnual  Drink  Bills  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1884-1905. 
Estimated  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Bwns,  D.D. 


Year. 

Estimated  Expenditure 
(revised). 

Per  head. 

Year. 

Estimated  Expenditure 
(revised). 

Per  Head. 

£ 

£    s.  d. 

£ 

£   s.  d. 

1884 

144,734,214 

4    1  OJ 

1895 

163,133,935 

4    3  4i 

1885 

141,039,141 

3  18  3f 

1896 

170,426,467 

4    6  4i 

1886 

140,550,126 

3  17  4f 

1897 

174,365,372 

4    7  6| 

1887 

142,784,438 

3  18  0\ 

1898 

176,967,349 

4    8  Oi 

1888 

142,426,153 

3  17  2i 

1899 

185,927,227 

4  11  8 

1889 

151,064,035 

4    1  3} 

1900 

184,881,196 

4  10  4J 

1890 

159,542,700 

4    5  U 

1901 

181,788,245 

4    7  81 

1891 

161,765,291 

,  4    5  7i 

1902 

179,499,817 

4    5  6J 

1892 

161,527,717 

4    4  9i 

1903 

174,445,271 

4    2  4 

1893 

159,020,709 

4    2  8| 

1904 

168,987,165 

3  18  llj 

1894 

158  932,134 

4  1  in 

1905 

1^4,167,941 

3  15  llJ 

Large 
amount  of 
gratuitous 
medical 
assistance  in 
Mancli  ester. 


In  1900  and  1901  occurred  the  outburst  of  arsenical 
poisoning  in  Manchester. 

It  is  possible  that  these  circumstances  are  responsible 
for  part  of  the  increased  proportion  of  the  deaths  occurring 
in  institutions  in  1899  and  1900. 

The  continuance  of  the  high  proportion  of  deaths  in 
the  union  hospitals  and  in  institutions  may  be  due  to  the 
period  of  distress  which  commence  d  in  1903.  But  no 
tendency  is  shown  in  1905  towards  a  diminution  of  this 
increased  recourse  to  public  institutions,  although  in  that 
year  the  depression  had  passed  away,  and  although  the 
tide  of  increased  drinking  had  receded. 

It  is  possible  that  the  increased  use  of  pubhc  institu- 
tions may  tend  to  continue,  once  estabhshed.  The  effect 
of  this  on  the  death  rate  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Probably  the  immediate  effect  would  be  towards  a  diminu- 
tion. 

In  the  table  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increased  use 
of  the  union  hospitals  began  to  be  evident  as  far  back  as 
1897. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1901  that  other  institutions 
began  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  death  rate  in  tmion  hospitals  relative  to  that  in 
other  institutions  is  shown  by  this  table. 

Thus  the  ratio  in  1895  is  12-4  to  6-8.  This  ratio  in- 
creases from  1896  to  1900,  after  which  year  it  declines  to 
1902-03. 

STATEMENT. 

1.  The  amount  of  gratuitous  medical  aid  given  to  the 
poor  in  Manchester  is  enormous. 

Partly  it  is  supphed  by  the  Poor  Law  officers,  partly  by 
charities,  partly  by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  partly  by 
private  practitioners. 

There  are  no  means  of  gauging,  still  less  of  influencing 
the  last  named  source  of  gratuitous  aid,  but  it  is  certainly 
great  in  total  amount,  though,  of  necessity,  irregular  in  its 
distribution. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  aid  given  by  district  medical 
officers,  information  will,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  directly. 
The  expenses  of  Poor  Law  medical  aid  are  not  made  out  in  a 
separate  form. 

2.  In  the  Manchester  township,  I  am  informed,  most 
of  the  patients  seen  at  their  own  homes  by  the  district 
medical  officers  are  removed  to  the  Crumpsall  Hospital. 

But  the  proportion  so  removed  must  vary  with  the 
accommodation  in  the  union  hospitals. 

If  the  accommodation  provided  is  small,  as  in  the 
Prestwich  Union,  the  number  treated  at  home  by  the 
district  medical  officers  wUl  probably  be  correspondingly 
large. 

3.  Preventive  Medical  Work.  Poor  Law  Administration. 
— The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  vaccinations 


performed  in  1905  in  each  of  the  three  main  divisions  Vaccinatioj 
of  Manchester,  and  the  expense  involved.  For  South  work  and  i 
and  North  Manchester  the  figures  are  estimates  : —        cost  in 

Manchesta 


Public 
Vaccinations. 

Private. 

Expenditure. 

£    s.  d. 

Manchester 
Township 

2,827 

541" 

861    8  0 
in  fees. 

South 
Manchester 

4,642 

3,172 

1,457  11  5 
Estimated  cost. 

North 
Manchester 

3,873 

1,289 

1,307    0  0 

Voluntary 
hospitals  a 
their  Avork 
Mancheste' 


Patients 
from  outsi' 
districts  ii 
Mancheste 
voluntary 
hospitals. 


4.  Charitable  medical  work  is  divided  among  a  number 
of  hospitals,  two  of  them  general,  the  rest  special. 

A  number  of  particulars  are,  herewith,  furnished  in 
reference  to  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  which  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  range  and  magnitude  of  the  operations  carried 
on,  and  of  the  expense  involved. 

To  these,  particulars  of  gratuitous  nursmg  mstitutions 
are  added.    {See  Appendix  No.  VI.  (A).) 

5.  From  the  details  relating  to  hospitals  several  points 
are  selected  for  special  notice  as  being,  perhaps,  most 
deserving  of  attention. 

The  average  daily  numbers  in  charitable  institutions 
in  1905,  as  given  by  the  authorities  of  these  institutions, 
were  as  imder. 

But  these  numbers  do  not  relate  entirely  to  Manchester 
patients. 

The  Bowdon  and  Delamere  Sanatoria  receive  patients 
from  Manchester  and  district.  The  Royal  Infirmary 
receives  patients  from  neighbouring  towas  as  well  as  from 
Manchester,  though  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  belong 
to  Manchester. 

The  Manchester  Children's  Hospital  serves  chiefly 
Manchester  and  Sahord  (see  Report).  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital also  serves  Manchester  and  Sahord.  The  Eye 
Hospitals  do  not  confine  their  mmistrations  to  Man- 
chester. To  a  less  extent  this  is  true  of  most  other 
institutions. 

6.  A  considerable  deduction  must,  therefore,  be  made 
from  the  total  number  of  cases  daily  under  treatment, 
if  we  are  considermg  only  the  number  of  Manchester  sick 

under  treatment.  Average 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  about  1,000  Manchester  daily  num 
patients  are    daily  under  treatment  in  the  hospitals,  ^"P^^^^^ 

7.  The  average  total  daily  numbers  under  treatment  in  ter  volunb 
1905  were  as  foUows  :—  hospitals. 
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Lverage  daily  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  ....  269 
lumber  of      Cheadle  Convalescent  Home       -       -       -       -  125 

Manchester  Children's  Hospital  -  -  -  -  133 '7 
Convalescent  Home     -       -       -       -       -       -  24 

Ancoats  Hospital  100 

Convalescent  Home,  Warford  -  -  -  -  24 
Northern  Hospital  for  Won- on  and  Chil.Iren,  about  67 
Bowdon  Hospital  for  Consumption,  etc.  -  -  48 
Delamere   Sanatorium  -       -       -       -       -  86 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children       -  80 

Chfford  Street  36 

Manchester  Royal  Eye  Hospital  -  -  -  -  88 
Eye  Hospital,  SV  John  Street  -  -  -  -  20 
Manchester  and  Salford  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases  20 

The  Lock  Hospital,   about  38 

The  Ear  Hospital  13 

The  Cancer  Hoppital  15  "3 

Hospitals  for  incurables  .  -  .  .  .  125 
Jewish  Hospital  (general)      -       -       -       -       -    15 '2 


Total 


-1,. 327-2 


nnual  8.  The  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  out- 

iimberof  patients  departments  of  the  hospitals  is  given  below, 
it-patients  ij-j^g  information  is  supposed  to  relate  to  cases,  so  that 
T  voluntarv  same  person  is  not  counted  twice  over,  if  coming  for 
)spitals.  medical  advice  on  separate  occasions.  How  far  the 
numbers  do  actually  represent  separate  and  distinct 
persons,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

9.  The  total  number  of  outpatients  treated  at  the 
undermentioned  hospitals  in  1905  was  : — 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary 
Manchester  Children's  Hospital  -       -  - 
Ancoats  Hospital       .       .       .       .  . 
Northern  Hospital     .       .       -       -  . 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Hardman  St.  - 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  .... 

Clifford  Street   

Manchester  Royal  Eye  Hospital 
Eye  Hospital,  St.  John  Street 
Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases 
The  Lock  Hospital  ..... 

The  Ear  Hospital  

The  Cancer  Hospital  

The  Jewish  Hospital  .... 
The  Victoria  Dental  Hospital 


41,155 
23,899 
21,280 
9,927 
11,216 
9,377 
4,110 
30.273 
3,000 
4,842 
4,299 
3,319 
45 
131 
17,443 


Total  ■ 


184,316 


Chorlton  Dispensary 
Hulme  Dispensary 


10.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Chorlton  and  Hulme 
Dispensaries  in  pssj fc : — 

Out-  Home 
patients,  patients.  Accidents. 
-    1,810       1,394  111 
•    4,768       2,162  218 
These  institutions  are  really  provident,  the  charges  being 
2s.  per  adult  for  three  weeks,  Is.  for  a  child  under  thirteen 
for  the  same  period  when  treated  at  home.    The  charges 
for  out-patients  are  half  the  above.    Very  poor  persons 
are  treated  free  on  subscribers'  recommends,  but  they 
form  a  small  minority. 

11.  As  with  patients  treated  in  the  hospitals,  a  con- 
siderable deduction  from  the  figures  for  out-patients  must 
be  made  in  respect  of  persons  living  outside  Manchester 
City,  though,  probably,  not  nearly  so  large  a  deduction  in 
proportion. 

12.  The  general  hospitals,  in  addition,  pay  visits,  by 
their  medical  officers,  to  the  homes  of  patients. 

The  numbers  of  persons  so  visited  were  in  1905 : — 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary      ....  1,669 

Ancoats  Hospital       ......  1,572 

Manchester  Children's  Hospital         -       -       -  3,527 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  4,500 

Chfiord  Street   1,301 


Total 


12,569 


13.  The  modes  in  which  patients  are  able  to  obtain 
gratuitously  the  benefits  of  the  above  hospitals  require 
consideration. 

Patients  are  admitted  in  some  instances  by  subscribers' 
recommends,  in  most  cases,  however,  on  application,  if  the 
need  appears  urgent,  and  the  patient  is  suitable  for  treat- 
ment. 

429— IV. 


Manchester. 


In  order,  however,  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  benefits  of  the  Mr.  J.  Nhen. 

cliarity,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Ancoats  Hospital  and   

the  Northern  Hospital  have  the  circumstances  of  their  28  Jan.  1907. 

patients  living  in  Manch^f^t?r  investigated  by  the  Charity   

Organisation  Society.    Other  ho"!p;tals  conduct  investi- 
gations on  their  own  accouat. 

This  subject  appears  to  require  further  study. 
Payment  by  Persons  Receiving  Medical  Aid  from 
THE  Charities. 

11.  Prom  the  particulars  given  in  the  Appendix  {See  Payment  by 
Appendix  No.   VI.  (A),)  will  be  seen  that  an  effort  is  patients 
made  to  obtain  payment  for  medical  services  given  by  of  voluntary 
public  charities  according  to  the  ability  of  the  patients  or  hospitals, 
their  friends  to  pay. 

This  is  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
the  Consumption  Hospitals,  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital  and 
the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

An  effort  is  also  made  in  this  direction  at  the  Ancoats 
Hospital,  the  Cancer  Hospital,  the  Northern  Counties 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  and  others. 

15.  Contributions  are  also  received  in  other  cases. 
The  sums  so  obtained,  where  ascertainable,  are  shown  in 

a  separate  sheet.    (See  Appendix  No.  VL  (B).)  Expenditure 

16.  The  current  expenses  of  the  different  hospitals  were  voluntary 
for  the  year  1905  as  appended.    {See  Appendix  No.  VL  hospitals  in 
(C).)    These  items  do  not  represent  the  total  medical 
charitable  expenditure  in  Manchester,  but  they  show 
the  greater  part  of  it. 

17.  As  already  mentioned,  the  patients  do  not  all 
belong  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  nor  do  the  subscribers 
all  belong  to  the  city. 

18.  The  aid  already  mentioned  has  been  called  medical, 
but  the  same  name  may  perhaps  be  held  to  include  other 
forms  of  assistance. 

19.  Such  a  charitable  form  of  assistance  is  furnished  by 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sick  Poor  and  District  Nursing 
Association  which  has  five  branch  homes  for  nurses  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.     These  nurses  visit  houses 
where  their  services  are  required.    Applications  are  re- 
ceived by  the  matrons  at  the  respective  homes.    They  and' t'heir 
make  the  beds,  make  the  patient  comfortable,  carry  out  work  in 
the  directions    of  the    medical    attendant,  and    give  M mchester. 
"  advice  "  as  to  nursing  and  management. 

20.  The  total  number  of  these  nurses  at  work  in  Man- 
chester, Salford,  and  district  is  sixty-four.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  attended  by  them  in  1905  was  10,171, 
and  the  visits  paid  to  these  patients  numbered  245,339. 
The  institution  received  from  poor  patients  £154  12s.  Id., 
and  their  expenses  were  £7,257  Is.  lOd.  This  money 
accrues  from  investments,  donations,  and  charitable 
subscriptions,  and  an  amount  from  the  Hospital  Saturday 
and  Sunday  Fund  collections,  also  from  fees  for  sending 
out  nurses  from  the  Private  Nursing  Home. 

Preventive  Charitable  Work.  t  j-  . 

Ladies 

21.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies  Public  Health  Public 
Society  consists  of  twenty-three  ladies  who  form  a  \voi:]l-  Health 


Qua'ii- 
niedical 
charitible 
assistance. 

Nursing 
associations 


Society  and 
its  work  in 


ing  Committee,  meeting  once  a  month. 

The  central  part  of  Manchester  and  Salford  are  divided  ^i^n eliester 
between  these  ladies,  who  each  has  a  paid  health  visitor. 

22.  The  society  does  work  for  the  sanitary  committee 
through  their  health  visitors  which  consists  chiefly : — 

(o)  In  house  visiting,  and  endeavouring  to  secure 
cleanliness. 

(6)  Invisii/ing  the  houses  of  consumptive  persons  to 
see  that  they  carry  out  the  instructions  which  they 
have  already  received,  as  to  the  precautions  to  be 
taken. 

(c)  In  visiting  houses  where  there  is  an  infant,  and 
advising  the  mother  as  to  its  management. 

Health 

23.  There  are  twenty-five  visitors,  sixteen  in  Man-  ^igj^org  paid 
Chester  and  nine  in  Salford,  and  the  Corporation  of  Man-  jjy  i^j^g  Town 
Chester  pays  the  wages  of  nine  of  the  health  visitors  Council. 

at  the  rate  of  16s.  per  week.    Salford  pays  half  the 
salaries  of  nine.    (Report  and  Statement.) 

THE  BOAUD  of  GUABDIANS  FOR  THE  B3LIEF  OF  THE 
JEWISH  POOR  OF  MANCHESTER. 

24.  This  society  has  carried  on  its  benevolent  work  for  Jewish  Board 
nearly  forty  years,  otherwise  the  Jewish  poor  would  have  Guardians 
become  a  burden  on  the  rates  of  the  city.  work. 

Q  2 
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Mr.  J.  Niven.     25.  Ths  ^Manchester,  Prestwich,  and  SaKoid  Boards  of 

  Guardians  contribute  annually  to  its  funds. 

28  Jap.  1907.  _         .        .  ,  .  ■    ^  ■   ^  c    ^  c 
  26.  The  society  gives  relief  in  money,  in  kind,  food  tor 

Jewish  Board  the  Passover,  and  Medical  Treatment. 

of  Guaraians      The  money  relief  last  year  was  £843  2s.  5d.,  and  relief 

a-.-.d  its  work,  on  food  £552  lis.  Id. 

The  total  cases  relieved  were  1,761. 

27.  The  society  has  also  a  loan  fund  in  operation. 

The  expenditure  under  this  fund  last  year  was  £1,960  15s. 
and  the  income  £1,728  13s.  2d.  {See  paper,  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  Mr.  Hesse.) 

28.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  other  charitable 
work  which  is,  in  its  influence  on  the  health  of  poorer 
persons  (particularly  of  children)  akin  to  the  medical 
charitable  work  already  given. 


Charitable 
associations 
for  helping 
boys  and 
girls  in 
Manchester. 


Quaai- 
medical 
charitable 
institutions 
in  Man- 
chester. 


29.  Of  this  character  is  the  work  carried  on  by  that 
splendid  society,  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Refuges  and  Homes,  and  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  total  number  of  beds  in  their  various  institutions 
is  512,  and  the  average  number  occupied  in  438.  {See 
Annual  Report.) 

30.  Doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  some  degree  are  the 
Wood  Street  Mission  and  the  Charter  Street  Ragged 
School  and  Working  Girls'  Home.  Both  these  give 
free  meals  on  a  large  scale. 

31.  There  is  a  Police  Aided  Association  for  Clothing 
Destitute  Childi'en.    {See  Annual  Report.) 

32.  Other  institutions  of  a  quasi  medical  character 


The  Henshaw  BUnd  Asylum  : 


£  s. 
8,345  2 
8,090  12 


d. 


Income,  1905 

Expenditure  ....  8,090  12  0 

{See  Annual  Report.) 

Also  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools,  and  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutes.    {See  Annual  Report.) 

Various  charitable  schools. 

Lads'  clubs. 

Summer  camps. 

Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  for  giving  poor  chiU 
dren  three  weeks''  holiday  in  summer. 
Various  holiday  homes. 
Convalescent  homes. 
Cotton  districts  convalescent  fund. 
Manchester  and  Salford  District  Provident. 
Seaside  home.  Boys'  Refuge,  Strangeways. 
Medical  Mission. — Red  Bank. 

Medical  Aid  afforded  by  the  Manchester 
Corporation  as  a  Sanitary  Authority. 


Medical 


extent,  and 
cost  in 
Manchester, 


33.  This  stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from 
assistance  by  ^]^q  medical  aid  rendered  by  the  Poor  Law  medical 
authorit''*-'^^  officers,  inasmuch  as  it  has,  in  the  main,  for  its  specific 
its  objects'     object  the  removal  of  sources  of  infection  from  the  homes 

'     of  the  people  and  is  therefore  as  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  as  of  the  individual. 

34.  It  is  true  that  the  same  object  is  served  in  several 
ways  by  the  medical  assistance  rendered  under  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  by  the  charities,  more  especially  when  such 
diseases  as  phthisis,  enteric  fever,  bronchitis,  erysipelas, 
and  so  forth  are  concerned. 

35.  The  protection  of  the  community  from  infection 
is  not,  however,  the  specific  aim  of  treatment,  as  it  is  with 
the  sanitary  authority. 

36.  The  prevalence  of  any  particular  infectious  disease 
varies  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
give  the  facts  for  more  than  one  year.  The  expenditure, 
however,  is  given  only  for  the  year  1905.  (/SeeAppendix 
No.  VI.  (D).) 

Staff. 

37.  The  following  are  the  numbera  on  the  staff  of  the 
various  institutions : — 

Monsall  Hospital  224 

Clayton  Hospital  24 

Baguley  Sanatorium   -       -       -       -       -  54 

38.  At  Clayton  Smallpox  Hospital  phthisical  patients 
are  treated,  and  during  1905  fifty-one  patients  were 
admitted. 


Plithisis 
treated  in 
sanitary 
authority's 
hospital. 


Phthisis 
treated  in 
sanitary 
authority's 
hospital. 


Free 

distributioi 
of  niedicini 
by  sanitar; 
authority. 


39.  The  corporation  have  in  addition  twenty  beds 
allotted  in  Delamere  Sanatorium,  for  which  £1  Is.  a  week 
each  is  paid,  and  during  1905  thirty  patients  were  sent  in. 

40.  Besides  the  expenditure  already  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  hospitals,  the  sanitary  authority 
directly  incurs  other  expenditure  in  work  which  may  be 
considered  an  integral  part  of  medical  aid. 

Thus,  the  expenditure  on  disinfection  of  articles  and 
houses  in  the  year  1905  was  £4,684  15s.  lOd.  for  notifiable 
infectious  diseases. 

Four-fifths  of  the  expenditure  in  the  Public  Health 
Office  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  heading,  viz., 
£9,489  9s.  2d. 

One  half  of  the  salaries  of  the  district  sanitary  inspectors 
may  be  assigned  here,  i.e.,  £1,572  16s.  Sd. 

Bacteriological  work  connected  with  enteric  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  phthisis,  also 
with  the  examination  of  milk  samples  cost  £1,331  2s. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  prac- 
titioners, and  the  cost  in  1905  was  £16  19s. 

In  the  diarrhoea  season  medicine  is  distributed  from 
the  police  station — cost  £15  I5s.  4d.  There  were  1,334 
distributions  in  1906  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and 
9  a.m. 

41.  The   Mid'n-ives   Supervising   Committee   of   Man-  Midwifery 
Chester,  acting  as  the  Local  Supervising  Authority  under  work  of 
the  Midwives  Act,  1902,  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  sanitary 
1905  a  lady  medical  mspector  to  supervise  the  work  of  authority, 
and  give  instructions  to  midwives  practising  in  their  area. 

Her  salary  is  £250  per  annum. 

42.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  by  the  com-  Payment  1 

mittee  to  pay  the  fees  of  medical  practitioners  for  attend-  sanitary 

ance  in  certain  emergency  cases  to  which  they  have  been  authority 

caUed  on  the  advice  of  midwives  under  Rule  E  17  of  the  doctors  call 

Central  Midwives  BoaTd.  i".  |^y. 

nndwives. 

43.  Payment  is  only  made  in  the  case  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  a  scale  of  income  was  fixed, 
copy  of  which  is  annexed,  together  with  the  hst  of  emer- 
gencies paid  for.    {See  Appendix  No.  VI.  (E).) 

44.  The  fee  is  fixed  in  two  amounts  £1  Is.  and  5s.,  the 
first  payment  was  passed  in  July,  1906,  and  the  total 
amount  passed  up  to  the  end  of  November  (five  months) 
was  £66  3s. 

45  A.  All  applications  from  medical  men  for  pajrment  of 
fees  are  investigated  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
whose  officers  ascertain  whether  the  person  attended 
complies  with  the  scale,  and  is  otherwise  eligible.  They 
are  also  considered  by  a  medical  sub-committee. 

45  B.  Education.    The  Education  Authority  have  a  Medical 
medical  officer,  an  assistant  medical  officer,  and  a  lady  work  of  th 
who  instructs  the  senior  girls  in  elementary  schools  in  the  Mancheste 
management  of  infants.    They  have  also  an  instructor  ^'^^^jj^j.^^^ 
in  physical  drill  who  trains  teachers  to  instruct  and 
inspects  classes.    Total  expense  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment for  1905,  including  the  above  items,  less  the  medi- 
cal assistant,  £1,100. 

45  C.  Instruction  in  swimming  is  also  given  to  schools 
at  the  public  baths. 

Co-operative  Medical  Attendance. 

46.  Under  the  above  title  may  be  included  the  various  Provident 
associations,  in  which  a  certain  sum  is  paid  weekly  or  dispensarif 
otherwise,  and  in  return  for  which  medical  attendance  ^J^j'^gi^gg^^ 
is  secured. 

47.  The  associations  in  Manchester  for  this  purpose  are  : 
[^(a)  The  Provident  Dispensaries  Branch  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  District  Provident  Society. 

Of  this  association  there  were,  in  1905,  five  branches 
in  Manchester  (see  Appendix  No.  VI.  (A),)  and  16,352 
members.  These  paid  to  the  dispensaries  134,296  visits, 
or  8"21  per  membei,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  members  pay  Id.  per  week  for  adults  and  for  each 
child  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  for  all  the  children 
under  fourteen,  if  more  than  one,  2d.  Sick  members 
pay  Id.  each  time  for  medicine.  The  medical  officer 
may  charge  Is.  for  a  visit  to  the  patient's  house,  and  15s. 
for  midwifery.  Dispensaries  are  provided,  and  rooms 
for  the  patients,  and  doctors. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1905  was  £8,895  14s.  3d. 
Receipts  from  patients,  etc.,  at  convalescent  home 
£1,655  Os.  6d.  and  from  dispensary  patients  £3,306  10s.  2d. 
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(6)  The  Hulme  and  Chorlion  Dispensaries  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

In  1905,  3,556  patients  were  attended  at  home  ;  6,578 
were  seen  as  out-patients  ;  329  accidents  were  dealt  with. 

The  expenditure  was  £1,096  6s.  3d.  and  the  income 
from  patient?  was  £386  18s.  9d. 

Manchester  Warehousemen  and  Clerks' 
Association. 

48.  This  association  in  1905  contained  5,134  members. 
The  amount  of  subscriptions  in  1905  was  £6,629,  and 

the  total  income  was  £8,504  13s.  5d. 
The  expenditure  was  £6,115  10s.  8d. 
The  medical  fees  j^aid  in  1905  amounted  to  £1,534. 
There  is  also  an  old  age  pension  scheme,  a  burial  fund 
f  )r  members,  and  another  for  their  wives.    For  further 
djtails  see  Appendix  (App.  No.  VI.  (A),)  and  Report. 

49.  There  is  a  Sick  and  Provident  Society  for  the  clerical 
staff  of  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Departments  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  number  of  members  m  1 905  was  539. 

The  income  £948    9  0 

The  expenditure     -       -       -       -    426  18  6 
Sick  benefits  but  no  medical  attendance. 

5u.  Sick  and  Burial  Societies  have  also  been  formed 
amongst  the  workmen  of  the — 
Bradford  Gas  Works. 
The  Rochdale  Road  Gas  Works. 
The  Cleansing  Department. 
Sick  benefits  but  no  medical  attendance. 

Friendly  Societies. 
•"riendly  51.  Consist  of  lodges,  grouped  in  districts.    From  the 

ooieties  and  j-ules  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  we  gather 
heir  work  in  ,i  . 
Manchester,  ^^^t— 

Every  lodge  shall  establish  a  sick  and  funeral  fund  (72), 
and  every  lodge,  which  has  a  medical  officer  attached 
thereto,  shall  establish  a  medical  aid  fund,  which  is  to  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  former  (72a). 

Districts  may  adopt  rules  for  admission  of  members  to — 

A.  Sickness  benefits. 

B.  Funeral  benefits  (31). 

C.  Superannuation  benefits. 

D.  Medical  attendance. 

There  is  also  an  insurance  and  endowment  fund  (24a). 
The  provision  in  other  societies  is  similar. 

52.  Tab'es  appended  to  the  rules  of  the  above  Order 
give  the  contributions  of  members  and  the  benefits  accru- 
ing, except  for  medical  attendance. 


[ledical 
jtten  dance 
I  rovided  for 
ly  friendly 
i^eieties. 


53.  We  are,  however,  more  particularly  concerned  with 
medical  attendance  in  sickness,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
secretaries  I  learn  the  particulars  embodied  in  the  table 
appended  {See  Appendix  No.  VI.  (F),)  which  does  not 
include  the  Bolton  Unity,  the  smallest  of  these  local 
societies,  said  to  be  represented  in  Manchester. 

54.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  figures  given  that  the 
extent  to  which  members  use  the  facilities  given  for 
medical  attendance  is  not  in  close  relationship  with  the 
extent  to  which  they  take  advantage  of  the  sick  benefits. 

55.  It  is  an  important  question  what  class  of  persons 
the  respective  provident  associations  mentioned  reach. 

I  am  informed  that — in  this  district — it  may  be  assumed 
the  persons  touched  by  the  friendly  societies  do  not  earn, 
to  any  extent,  less  than  30s.  per  week. 

The  same  holds  for  the  Warehousemen  and  Clerks' 
Provident  Association. 

56.  There  is  thus  only  the  dispensary  branch  of  the 
provident  association  which  may  reach  people  with 
smaller  incomes.  I  am  informed,  however,  by  the 
honorary  secretary  to  this  association,  Mr.  Charles  Behrens, 
that  this  is  the  case  to  a  very  limited  extent  indeed. 

57.  We  may,  therefore,  assum  3  that  the  population 
whose  family  incomes  lie  below  30s.  per  week  makes 
practically  no  special  provision  for  sickness. 

l,e  guiding  General  Conditions. 

'inciples  for     58.  Three  main  objects  appear  to  present  themselves 

'.form  in  the  ijj  connection  with  any  change  in  administration. 

jisistance  of  59.  To  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  deserving  'poor.  Un- 
iie  poor.       fortunately  the  word  deserving  is  an  elastic  one,  and  may 


Vs,ges  of 
lembers  of 
■iendly 
jcieties  and 
I'lerks' 
iLSSociation. 


■bsence  of 
revision 
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be  considered  by  difi^erent  persons  and  bodies  of  persons  Mi .  J .  Niccn' 

to  apply  to  different  sets  of  qualities,  and  different  rules  

of  conduct.    Nor  even,  if  a  common  understanding  were  -8  'T;'"-  1907 . 
arrived  at,  are  the  facts  easy  to  ascertain.    Some  dis- 
crimination  may,  however,  be  practicable. 

60.  To  improve  the  physique  and  health  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

61.  To  improve  the  moral  fibre  of  the  people,  and  put 
them  in  the  way  of  improving  their  own  physique,  securinu 
their  own  health,  and  ameliorating  their  own  lot. 

62.  'Where  the  last  object  appears  to  conflict  with 
the  first  two,  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard  any  steps  taken 
so  as  to  remove  or  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  conflict. 

63.  The  mortality  from  tubercular  phthisis  excessive.  Excessive 
Between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five  more  than  mortality 
one-third  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  this  cause,  and  the  phthisi* 
mortality  is  very  heavy  throughout  adult  Ufe. 

Unfavourable  conditions  of  life,  occupation  and  nutrition  Impoi't^iiee 
such  as  usually  depend  on  poverty,  strongly  predispose  '^^  proper 
to  attack,  and  conversely  phthisis  in  the  parents,  especially  fQ^I'^'^'i^^y/jg^iJ!^] 
if  the  children  be  young  and  unable  to  work,  is  a  fertile  f.^milies 
source  of  poverty.    The  low  state  of  nutrition  resulting,  '  * 
strongly  predisposes  the  wife  and  children — supposing 
the  husband  attacked — to  receive  infection. 


Unwilling- 
ness of  poor 
phthisical 
parents  to 
take  medical 
advice  under 
present     -  ■; 
system  and 
conseipient 
evils. 


64.  It  thus  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
family  and  to  the  community  that  such  a  family  should  be 
adequately  nourished. 

And  it  is  probable  that  the  assistance  rendered  in  such 
a  case  is  often  inadequate  for  the  objects  to  be  attained, 
viz.,  to  prevent  the  disease  from  being  communicated 
to  other  members  of  the  family,  or  to  companions  and 
workmates,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  save  the  person 
attacked.  Fully  to  secure  these  objects  parents  suffering 
from  this  disease  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  medical 
advice,  and  the  means  of  cure,  whether  in  a  sanatorium 
or  otherwise,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  frequently  fail  to  do  so,  largely  on 
account  of  their  families,  whose  interests  they  desire 
to  consult  by  remaining  at  work.  This  they  continue  to 
do  until  their  chances  of  recovery  are  gone.  Further, 
their  chances  of  recovery,  and  their  wilhngness  to  remain 
in  a  sanatorium,  are  checked  by  anxiety  about  their 
families,  even  when  they  have  been  induced  to  enter  one. 

65.  Even  if  they  do  not  enter  a  sanatorium  the  health  Conditions 

of  their  families  and  their  own  often  recj[uires  adequate  under  which 

succour.    But  any  such  exceptional  aid  should  be  accom-  pu^'bc  aid 

panied  by  notification  of  the  illness   to   the  sanitary 

■  V  ^  11  to 

authority  at  the  earhest  possible  moment,  and  should  be  pi,tiiijsical 

accompanied  with  the  condition  that  the  measures  con-  patients  and 

sidered  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  infection  are  fully  their  families 

and  carefully  carried  out. 

66.  Such  measures  involve  certain  specific  precautions, 
a  thorough  and  continuous  practice  of  cleanhness,  and  the 
employment  of  the  aid  given,  so  as  to  secure  good  food 
and  clothes  for  the  whole  family.  These  precautions 
are  needed  whether  the  parent  enters  a  sanatorium  (or 
hospital)  or  not,  but  special  aid  given  should  be  con- 
ditional on  the  parent  entering  a  sanitorium  or  hospita.' 
if  so  required.  It  should  be  possible  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely how  any  aid  given  is  expen 'ed.  It  should  be 
possible  in  general,  to  ascertain  that  the  total  aid  given 
from  all  sources  does  not  exceed  what  is  required. 

67.  If  the  aid  given  were  derived  from  the  guardians 
it  should  be  possible  and  necessary  for  the  district  medical 
officer  to  ascertain  that  all  requisite  precautions  of  a 
personal  and  sanitary  nature  were  carried  out,  so  co- 
operating with  the  sanitary  authority. 

68.  The  wife  of  a  patient,  who  is  also  the  mother  of  a 
family  of  young  children,  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
seek  outside  work,  leaving  her  children  to  the  care  of 
another.  Such  a  course  is,  in  the  long  run,  usually 
uneoonomical.  Before  this  is  done,  the  medical  officer 
of  the  district  should  certify  in  writing  that  such  a  course 
is  advisable,  and  such  certificate  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

69.  There  are,  of  course,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  Qiiostion  a*- 
exceptional  treatment  in  the  case  of  consumptives.  Y'.^^'''.*^^" 

Such  a  course  could  only  be  advocated  because  of  the  i^est  ^bev 
pecuUarly  disastrous  character  of  this  disease,  on  account       of  pulllk- 
of  the  ages  at  which  it  is  specially  incident,  its  infectious  or  charitable 
character  and  its  chronic  course.  funds.  ( 
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It  might  also  Ije  fairly  argued  that  money  judiciously 
spent  would  yield  more  than  an  equivalent  return. 

Nevertheless  the  difficulty  is  one  which  must  be  duly 
weighed,  and  it  may  appear  insuperable. 

It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  that  the  exceptional 
assistance  required  should  come,  not  out  of  the  rates, 
but  out  of  a  charitable  fund. 

70.  We  have  seen  what  an  immense  expenditure  in 
charitable  money  and  in  charitable  work  there  is  already 
in  medical  matters.  The  object  aimed  at,  however, 
is  one  which  appeals  strongly  not  only  to  compassion, 
but  also  on  account  of  its  productive  character  in  im- 
proved physique  and  averted  infection. 

71.  If  aid  were  available  from  a  charitable  source  the 
requisite  amount  might  be  given  by  the  co-operation  of 
tht  guardians  and  of  the  administrators  of  such  a  charit;7. 
Such  co-operation  has,  to  my  knowledge,  taken  place  to 
a  hmited  extent. 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  desired  aid,  notification  of  the 
case  aided  to  the  sanitary  authority  should  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition. 

72.  The  difficulties  in  giving  exceptional  aid  in  the  case 
of  phthisis  imder  the  Poor  Law  Administration  are  very 
patent. 

73.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  one  which  applies  to  any 
measure  of  rate-aided  assistance,  viz.  :  the  addition  to  the 
rates  which  would  be  entailed. 

Still  Id.  in  the  rates  brings  in  £15,800  in  Manchester, 
and  this  would  enable  316  families  to  be  provided  for. 

Tliere  is,  however,  the  most  determined  opposition  to 
an  increase  of  the  rates. 

No  doubt  any  increase  in  the  rates  presses  severely  on 
the  class  just  above  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  raising  their  rents  and  the  price  of  all  articles. 

74.  On  the  other  hand  the  proposed  aid  is  entirely  on 
behalf  of  this  class,  and  they  would  pay  only  part  of  the 
money  to  be  raised.  It  would,  however,  benefit  the  whole 
community. 

75.  It  may  be  said  why  should  not  this  money  be  levied 
as  part  of  the  sanitary  rate.  The  sanitary  authority  could 
then  use  it  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  pre- 
ventive work.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
this  mode  of  applying  money  would  be  regarded  as  coming 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts.  Here  again  there  might  1  e 
strong  public  opposition.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the 
natural  source  of  any  such  expenditure,  the  principal 
object  of  which  would  be  the  prevention  of  a  particular 
disease. 

Another  difficulty  would  arise  in  determining  on  the 
judicious  application  of  such  exceptional  aid. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  often  happen  that  the  person  afflicted 
had  been  drunken  and  dissolute. 

76.  How  far  should  such  a  fact  arrest  the  aid  contem- 
plated. It  is  evident  that  such  families  would  often  need 
assistance  in  a  high  degree,  from  a  health  point  of  view. 

We  may  assume  in  such  a  case  that  the  disease  would 
have  advanced  considerably,  before  the  drinking  pa.rent 
would  submit  to  isolation,  so  that  isolation  in  hospital 
"would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  family,  and,  perhaps  to 
the  parent  attacked. 

77.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  danger  that  the  benefit 
to  health  secured  for  the  family  would  disappear  on  the 
discharge  of  the  drinking  father. 

Nevertheless,  it  might  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
extend  the  exceptional  aid  to  such  cases,  on  condition  of 
and  during  isolation. 

78.  A  more  hopeless  case  is  that  in  which  the  rciria-ning 
parent  drinks.  Yet  the  chil  'ren  require  tj  be  considered 
and  protected,  rs  far  as  practicable.  In  sore  instances  it 
would  suffice  for  t  e  mother  to  know  that  t'  e  aid  afforded 
would  cease  in  case  of  proof  produced  that  she  had  been 
drinking  during  its  continuance. 

The  father  would,  also,  often  be  influenced  by  the  con- 
sideration that,  after  resumption  of  his  drinking  habits, 
the  exceptional  aid  previously  given  to  his  family  would 
not  be  resumed. 

There  are,  iiowever,  no  means  devisable  by  which  the 
unfit,  and  the  children  of  the  unfit,  can  be  kept  pro- 
tected. The  main  plea  for  special  action  in  the  case  of 
tuberculosis  is  the  protection  of  the  community  from 
infection. 


78a.  The  poor  man  and  woman  sufTer  j  rivatiou  rs 
children,  as  parents  of  young  children,  and  again  in  old  age. 

No  suggestion  is  offered  as  to  how  the  inequalities  of 
condition  at  different  ages  a,re  to  be  levelled  for  poor  people. 
But  the  problem  is  one  which  deserves  the  study  of 
scientific  statesmen. 

The  following  suggestions  are  submitted. 

79.  — General.    A    medical    officer   of  health    has   to  The  pressure 
consider  primarily  the  health  and  physical  effioiency  of  the  of  the  rate 
population.    Tlie  poorest  class  just  above  pauperism,  in  burden  upon 
spite  of  the  immense  amount  of  medical  assistance  v.'hich  J'^®  class 
tiiey  receive  suffer  severely  from  any  increase  of  expense  the^ 
in  cleahng  with  paupers  or  in  improvmg  the  general  so  ial  pauper  class, 
condition.    Their  case  is  deserving,  therefore,  of  special 
consideration. 

It  is  however,  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  they  are 
to  be  materially  aided  out  of  the  rates. 

80.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  every  increase  in  the  Tendency 
rates  presses  the  class  above  pauperism  downwards  into  of  increase  of 
pauperism,  however  much  it  may  benefit  individuals  and  I'S-tes  to 
however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  i'^*'''^^^? 
There  are  no  means  by  Wiiich  persons  in  other  classes  can  P^'^P®'"'^™- 
be  kept  from  shifting  part  of  their  burden  on  the  class 

just  above  pauperism,  as  by  increase  of  rent,  increased 
price  of  commodities,  etc. 

81.  In  suggesting,  therefore,  how  this  class  may  best  Guiding 

be  benefited,  these  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind.       principles  for 

82.  The  benefits  must  be  restricted  to  such  as  are  most  gj^^f'^" 
necessary  and  most  beneficial.  inimediately 

83.  The  expense  mvst  not  be  excessive,  and  should  yield  above  tlie 
some  corresponding  return  in  improved  physique  or  reduc-  pauper  class. 
tion  of  disease,  or  in  productive  capacity. 

84.  The  benefit  should  be  accompanied  by  and  entail 
increased  ejort  towards  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
people  themselves. 

85.  Amongst  the  more  urgent  needs  are  : —  Education 

(a)  Such  education  as  will  enable  the  people  to     ^'^^^^^f ' 
live  more  healthily.    This  includes  the  provision  of  gohool^  ° 
teachers  trained  in  hygiene,  and  in  what  may  be  children  and 
called  domestic  hygiene  and  economy,  and  of  expert  provision  of 
medical  instruction  to  the  teachers.    It  is  not  in-  phthisis 
tended  to  imply  that  health  is  not  lenefited  by  sanatoria  the 
other  forms  of  instruction.    It  is  even  conceivable  chief  needs  of 
that  education  in  choice  of  pleasures  and  in  the  ^ 

choice  of  books  might  have  a  powerful  eliect  on  P^'^P®''  POor. 
health  indirectly,  as  would  also  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls  in  skilled  manual  work,  as  tending 
to  give  them  occupation  for  their  leisure  time. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  hygiene  should  be 
restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  subjects  which  will 
enable  them  to  look  after  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  to  impart  sound  practical  instruction. 

Senior  girls  should  be  instructed  in  elementary  "> 
schools  and  in  continuation  classes,  in  such  subjects 
as  cleanhness,  clothing,  foods  and  their  prices,  the 
care  of  children,  thrift. 

It  is  evident  that  to  impart  this  instruction  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  produce  the  improvement  aimed  at, 
skilled  and  trained  instruction,  with  all  necessary 
appUances  are  required.  Additional  expense  will 
be  entailed. 

(b)  Provision  should  be  made  to  insure  that 
children  attending  elementary  schools  are  suffi- 
ciently nourished  and  properly  cared  for,  care  being 

taken  that  parents  able  to  defray  any  necessary  ; 
charge;  or  otherwise  to  care  for  the  children,  do  so. 
The  administration  in  this  case  will  be  expensive. 

(c)  Provision  of  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. — Either 

by  charity  or  otherwise  sufficient  provision  should  be  f, 
m".de  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives,  a  charge  1 
being  made  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  to  persons  IP 
able  to  pay. 

86.  The  provision  made  at  present  in  Manchester  is 
recorded  at  pages  168,  169  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the 
Health  of  Manchester  for  1905. 

87.  There  are,  however,  many  persons  of  the  artisan  Need  for 
class  who  are  suffering  from  phthisis  in  a  more  or  less  further 
advanced  stage,  who  are  not  eligible  for  a  sanatorium,  provision 
and  will  not  seek  Poor  Law  aid,  but  whose  removal  to  a  p^*}j"sjj,  ^nd 
hospital  is  very  desirable.    They  would  often  be  able  to  ^neabures 
pay  something  towards  their  maintenance.    For  these  advocated. 
ihv>  sanitary  authority  or  private  charity  must  provide. 
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Need  for  88.  Whether  treated  in  a  Poor  Law  hospital,  a  corpora- 

further  pro-  tion  hospital,  or  a  charitable  sanatorium,  cases  of  phthisis 
vision  against  require  a  considerable  amount  of  medical  attention,  and 
phthisis  and  great  pains  is  required  in  particular  with  individual 
diets. 

In  every  hospital,  whether  Poor  Law,  corporation,  or 
charitable,  the  patients  require  to  be  carefully  and 
systematically  instructed  in  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

83.  In  my  opinion  cases  of  consumption  should  not  be 
transferred  to  the  able-bodied  side.  Nor  should  they 
be  treated  in  general  wards.  It  is  true  that,  if  very  great 
care  is  taken,  the  risk  of  infection  is  much  reduced.  It 
is  better,  however,  not  to  run  such  a  risk. 

90.  Where  a  hospital  has  been  already  erected  attached 
to  a  workhouse,  and  separate  adequate  provision  ior 
cases  of  phthisis  has  been  made,  it  appears  to  me  un- 
desirable to  incur  expense  in  the  erection  of  a  fresh 
hospital. 

91.  It  is  desirable,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  that  the 
sanitary  authority  should  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  phthisis  wards  of  union  hospitals. 

92.  The  subject  of  hospital  provision  for  consumptives 
is  a  difficult  one.  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  would  act 
favourably  on  the  isolation  of  cases  of  consumption  if 
those  cases  which  are  of  the  common  lodging-house  type 
were  treated  in  the  same  hospital  with  the  class  which 
it  is  desired  to  reach. 

They  may,  perhaps,  best  be  treated  in  the  union  hospi- 
tals, along  with  others  whom  the  Poor  Lav/  district  medi- 
cal officers  may  select,  but  in  wards  separate  from  cases 
I  of  other  disease. 

I  93.  The  further  public  provision  contemplated  should 

be  made,  I  think,  by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  may 
usefully  take  a  proportion  of  those  now  entering  the 

I  union  hospitals. 

irhe  sphere  94.  Early  cases  entering  hospital  with  a  view  to  cure 
or  charity  in  may  usefully  be  dealt  with  by  charities,  if  not  provided 
:^®*J|?f  ^'^^      sanitary  authorities.    But  this  is  not  intended  to 

|)  I  isis.        imply  that  cases  are  not,  or  should  not  be,  cured  in  union 
hospitals. 

Specific  Suggestions. 

95.  In  the  following  ways  the  Poor  Law  administration 
might  be  co-ordinated  to  that  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

(a)  District  medical  officers  appointed  after  a  certain 
date  (say  after  January  1st,  1910)  should  be  required  to  hold 
a  Diploma  in  Public  Health. 

Many  medical  men  now  take  such  a  diploma,  who  do 
not  become  laedical  officers  of  health.  The  course  of 
training  would  provide  a  selected  body  of  medical  men 
for  the  Poor  Law  medical  service,  and  one  specially 
qualified  to  instruct  in  matters  specially  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  conservation  of  health. 

It  may  be  considered  advisable  that  such  a  requirement 
should  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  urban  populations 
of  30,000  or  upwards. 

(b)  It  would  greatly  benefit  the  public  health  service 
if  district  medical  officers  were  at  the  same  time  district 
medical  officers  of  health,  precluded  from  private  prac- 
tice, and  associated  with  the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
an  entire  area. 

(c)  In  any  case  whether  (b)  does  or  does  not  appear 
advisable  the  district  medical  officer  might  report  to  the 
sanitary  authority  through  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  entire  area,  insanitary  houses,  cases  of  gross  over- 
crowding, neglect  of  children,  and  other  conditions  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health. 

In  other  ways  also  he  might  usefully  co-operate  with 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

{d)  It  appears  desirable  that  lists  of  new  cases  of 
sickness,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  district  medical 
officer  in  his  official  capacity,  should  be  daily  forwarded 
by  him  to  the  public  health  office,  where  a  register  of 
sickness  would  be  kept.  In  this  way  early  information 
would  be  obtained  of  outbreaks  of  influenza,  epidemic 
pneumonia,  or  other  unusual  form  of  infectious  or  epi- 
demic disease. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  study  the  incidence  of 
different  forms  of  disease,  such  as  acute  pneumonia. 
Light  would  be  thrown  on  typical  forma  of  fever,  and 
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obscurities  in  the  propagation  of  infectious  dissase  might,  Mr.  J.  Nivm. 
not  very  infrequently,  be  cleared  up. 

The  diagnoses  in  these  lists  would  be  revised  by  the 
resident  medical  officers  of  the  union  hospitals. 

(e)  The  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  medical  officer  of  health  to  arrange  for  the  immediate 
vaccination  of  the  employees  in  a  large  concern,  irre- 
spective of  the  vaccination  district  in  which  they  may  reside. 

It  may  appear  advisable  to  transfer  vaccination  to  the  Inadvi^- 
sanitary  authority.  ability  of  the 

(/)  It   does  not  appear  desirable  that   the  sanitary  sanitary 
authority  should  take  up  the  work  now  carried  on  by  authoiity 
charitable  bodies.    The  pressure  of  maintenance  would  ^["j^g^jj',/^]^ 
fall  heavily  on  the  class  bordering  on  pauperism.    The  charitj'. 
work  now  done  might  be  crippled. 

[g)  Should  the  hospitals  under  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion  be  transferred  to  the  sanitary  authority  ?    For  rea-  ^  , 

sons  already  indicated  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  pQ^^'^^jaw^^^ 
give  an  affirmative  answer.  hospitals  to 

It  is  difficult  to  withdraw  from  the  control  of  the  the  sanitary 
guardians  hospitals  on  their  grounds.  authouty.  i 

If  it  is  proposed  to  erect  new  hospitals,  the  expense 
entailed  will  be  a  grave  barrier. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

But  other  difficulties  arise  in  coimection  with  the 
classification  of  patients.  Should  a  sick  person  admitted 
into  hospital  cease  to  be  a  pauper  ' 

On  this  also  I  cannot  give  a  clear  affirmative. 

When  cases  are  removed,  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  relief  is  given  to  the  family.  Such  cases  must, 
presumably,  be  paupers.  Yet  they  cannot  bo  put  at  a 
disadvantage  m  compared  with  a  tramp  who  has  no  family. 
Beside  these  comes  the  householder,  who  is  obliged  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  union  hospital,  but  whose  family  do  not 
seek  relief. 

If  a  distinction  can  properly  be  made,  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be. 

38381.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the   Medical   Officer  of 

H3alth  for  Manchester  ?— I  am.  Unions  in 

medical 

38382.  How  many  Poor  Law  unions  come  within  your  officer  of 
area  as  health  officer  ? — Three.  health's 

38383.  Which  are  the  three  ?— The  township  of  Man-  j"'^'!®/}'^ 
Chester,  the  Chorlton,  and  the  Prestwich  Unions. 

38384.  Is  your  area  co-terminous  with  the  three  ?- 
No,  it  includes  entirely  the  union  of  Manchester,  but 
neither  of  the  other  two  are  entirely  co-terminous  with 
it ;  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  unions  are  in  Man- 
chester. 

38385.  Therefore  you  would  have  inside  your  area 
three  sets  of  returns  relating  to  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

38386.  You  would  have  three  sets  of  returns  relating 
to  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  ? — That  is  so. 

38387.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view  it  would 
be  much  more  convenient,  I  assume,  if  both  those  duties 
were  transferred  to  one  central  authority  ? — So  far  as 
pubfic  administration  is  concerned,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
makes  any  difference.  Of  course  we  get  our  returns 
from  the  district  registrars,  and  we  are  not  sensible  of 
a.ny  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

38388.  How  many  registrars  are  there  in  each  union  ? 
I  suppose  it  depends  upon  the  population  ? — T  can  tell 
you,  I  think,  by  referring.  \The  wiine-is  subsequently 
replied  as  follows : — There  is  in  each  union  a  superinten- 
dent an  I  a  deputy  superintendent  registrar.  In  addition 
the  district  registrars  number: — In  the  Manchester  Town- 
ship, 3 ;  in  the  Prestwich  Union,  5 ;  and  in  the  Chorlton 
Union,  4.] 

38389.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  transferring  the 
vaccination  work  and  the  registration  work  to  the  health  Desirability 
authority  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  would  be  an  advantage,  of  tians- 
°"   far  as  vaccination  is    concerned,  in    cne  respect  ^^""^S  . 
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at  all  events,  in  that  it  very  often  happens  that  ^y^,.]^ 
when  smaU-pox  is  prevalent  a  case  may  occur  in  sanitary 
one  of  the  employees  of  a  large  concern  ;  under  existing  authority, 
arrangements  the  re-vaccination  of  those  who  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  case  would,  properly,  b© 
referred  to  the  vaccination  medical  officer  of  a  number  of 
districts ;  a  great  many  of  the  employees  five  outside 
Manchester,  and,  before  the  necessary  communications 
are  made  and  vaccination  performed,  an  unnecessary 
delay  occurs,  and  one  cannot  always  be  siire  that  the 
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Mr.  J.  Siccn.  vaccination  is  promptly  performed.  I  think  it  i3  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the  sanitary 
authority  to  secure  at  once  the  vaccination  of  the  em- 
ployees who  have  been  in  contact  with  a  case  of  small- 
pox. 

38390.  Turning  to  medical  rehef,  the  first  part  of  your 
statement  gives  us  figures  and  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  very  large  amount  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  that 
is  given  in  Jlanchester.  I  see  later  on,  when  dealing  with 
friendly  societies,  you  say  that  persons  touched  by  them 
do  not  earn  less  than  3Cs.  a  week  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
I  am  informed. 

38391.  Would  that  apply  to  the  medical  provident 
institutions  ? — Yes,  I  was  informed  by  the  honorary 
secretary  to  that  institution  that  that  is  also  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  provident  dispensary. 

38392.  Does  it  follow  that  medical  relief  for  those 
below  3Cs.  a  week  is  as  a  rule  gratuitous  in  Manchester  ? 
— No,  not  at  all.  I  have  made  a  special  inquiry  into  a 
large  number  of  individual  cases  with  a  view  to  see  what 
actually  does  occur,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  find  that 
a  large  proportion  of  people  earning  far  below  that 
amount  go  to  private  practitioners.  It  is  quite  true 
that  they  have  made  no  provision  beforehand,  but  they 
pay  either  at  the  time  or  in  instalments  afterwards.  It 
does  not  follow  that  they  have  recourse  to  gratuitous 
medical  aid. 

38393.  You  would  say  there  is  a  very  considerable 
number  of  such  persons  with  wages  of  less  than  30s.  a 
week  who  do  so  pay  for  their  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 

38394.  The  hospitals  in  Manchester  give  their  out- 
relief  free,  I  understand  ? — No,  I  have  given  here  the 
extent  to  which  they  do  not  give  it  free,  where  a  special 
inquiry  is  made  for  a  number  of  the  hospitals  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  ;  and  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inquiring  officer,  the  people  can  pay,  the  hospital 
calls'upon  them  to  pay  something,  at  all  events,  for  the 
medical  aid.  The  money  which  is  so  paid,  actually  paid 
by  the  patients,  is  given  in  Appendix  {See  Appendix 
No.  VI.  (A).) 

38395.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  that  payment 
is  made  by  the  out-patients  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say 

38396.  According  to  this  return  the  recoveries  are  from 
in-patients  and  out-patients  ? — Yes,  in  certain  cases 
that  is  so.  A  considerable  amount  is  paid  by  the  out- 
patients 

38397.  May  I  assume  that  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  persons  receiving  medical  relief  in  the  hospitals 
in  Manchester  do  pay  wholly  or  in  part  something  of  the 
cost  of  such  relief  ? — Yes.  The  annual  cruTent  expendi- 
ture on  Manchester  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the 
year  1905  is  given  at  £102,910  (Appendix  No.  VI.  (C),) 
so  that  more  than  10  per  cent,  is  defrayed  by  the  patients 
themselves.  Of  course  there  are  also  contributions  under 
the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  that  amount  to  a  sum  of 
£4,300,  but  that  is  not  necessarily  given  by  the  patients 
themselves,  although  they  do  contribute  also  in  part  to 
that  fund,  but  it  is  not  a  large  amount. 

38398.  There  is  a  form  of  medical  assistance  which 
takes  the  shape  of  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  nurses; 
those  nurses,  I  understand,  make  domiciliary  visits  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sick  Poor  and 
District  Nursing  Association  ? — That  is  so,  there  are 
sixty-four  of  those  nurses. 

38399.  In  Paragraph  20  you  point  out  that  the  number 
of  patients  visited  by  the  nurses  was  10,000,  and  the  visits 
paid  to  patients  numbered  245,000.  The  institution 
received  from  poor  patients  £154  12s.  Id.,  and  their 
expenses  were  £7,257.  Is  that  £154  the  only  payments 
made  by  those  visited  by  the  nurses  ?— Yes,  to  the  best 
of  my  information  that  is  so. 

38400.  That  medical  assistance  is  practically  gratui- 
tous ? — Practically. 

38401.  How  many  years  have  you  been  health  officer  ? 
— Twelve  years  in  Manchester. 

pasrincve'^Le  Have  the  functions  of  the  department  much 

in  sco]ic  of  increased  during  lhat  time  ?— The  amount  of  work  which 
medical  is  done  is  very  considerably  greater,  the  scope  of  the 
■oflicer  I'f  department  has  considerably  increased  in  certain  direc- 
Jiealth's  work  tions;  for  example,  there  is  a  scheme  for  the  voluntary 
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notification  of  cases  of  phthisis  which  has  entailed  a  good 
deal  of  work,  and  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  sub-office 
attached  to  the  public  health  office.  Then,  more  recently, 
the  Midwives  Act  has  placed  additional  duties  upon  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  other  work  has  come  upon 
the  medical  officer  of  health  by  degree? ;  but  I  cannot  say, 
with  those  exceptions,  that  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  has  changed.  It  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  question  to  answer ;  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been 
expended,  for  instance,  upon  the  care  of  infants,  upon  the 
feeding  of  children,  and  upon  visits  from  the  Ladies'  Public 
Health  Society,  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health  ;  and  other  branches  of  the  work  have  been 
similarly  studied  and  expanded,  but  with  those  exceptions 
no  fresh  branches  of  work  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
medical  officer  of  health. 

38403.  Your  organisation  with  regard  to  visitors  is  to 
a  very  large  extent  voluntary,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  entirely 
voluntary.  It  is  under  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies' 
Public  Health  Society, which  is  a  voluntary  organisation. 
It  is  true  that  the  corporation  paj'  part  of  the  wages  of 
the  health  visitors,  it  is  true  also  that  the  work  which  they 
do  is  done  for  me,  and  under  my  direction  so  far  as  health 
work  is  concerned,  but  it  remains  a  voluntary  organisation. 

38404.  Have  you  any  paid  workers  ? — No. 

38405.  No  paid  visitors  ? — No  paid  health  visitors. 

38406.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  The  visitors  are  paid,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  they  are  paid  by  the  Ladies'  Public  Health 
Society  in  part,  and  also  in  part  by  the  corporation. 

38407.  {Chairman.)  The  Ladies'  Public  Health  Society 
employs  lady  workers  ? — They  employ  in  Manchester 
sixteen  health  visitors  who  are  partly  paid  by  the  Ladies' 
Public  Health  Society  and  partly  by  the  Manchester 
Corporation. 

38408.  Are  they  under  you  ? — They  carry  out  my 
directions,  but  they  are  under  the  Ladies'  Public  Health 
Society. 

38409.  And  the  Ladies'  Public  Health  Society  I  suppose 
supplies  them  with  funds  ? — The  money  is  paid  through 
the  Ladies'  Public  Health  Society. 

38410.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  By  the  corporation  ? — 
The  corporation  pays  the  wages  of  nine  out  of  the  sixteen. 

38411.  Direct  to  them,  not  to  the  society  ? — To  the 
Ladies'  Public  Health  Society. 

38412.  They  pay  to  the  Society,  they  do  not  pay  the 
particular  visitors  as  officers  ? — No,  they  do  not  pay  the 
visitors  direct.  {The  witness  subsequently  replied  as 
follows : — This  was  formerly  the  arrangement.  The  nine 
health  visitors  are  now  paid  direct  by  the  city  treasurer.] 

38413.  {Chairman.)  On  what  principle  do  they,  pay? 
What  regulates  the  payment  ?  Do  they  say  :  We  will 
allow  you  so  much  for  so  many  visitors  ? — Yes,  that  is 
what  they  do  ;  they  pay  for  nine  of  those  visitors. 

38414.  Does  the  Ladies'  Association  incur  a  good  deal  of 
expenditure  over  and  above  what  is  provided  by  the 
corporation  ? — It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  precisely  how 
much  expenditure  they  do  incur.  The  ladies  of  the 
society  hold  a  number  of  meetings  in  their  districts, 
mothers'  meetings  and  that  kind  of  thing,  they  also  give 
assistance  to  poor  people,  but  I  really  am  unable  to  say 
what  amount  of  expenditure  is  involved  in  that. 

38415.  I  understand  certain  ladies  map  out  Manchester, 
so  to  say,  into  districts,  and  in  those  districts  one  or  more 
ladies  hold  mothers'  and  other  meetings  ? — That  is  so. 

38416.  Then  attached  to  each  district  I  assume  there  is 
a  paid  visitor,  is  that  so  ? — For  each  district  there  is  a  paid 
visitor,  but  they  do  not  cover  Manchester  ;  they  cover  a 
population  approximately  of  160,000,  it  is  only  the  central 
and  poorer  parts  of  Manchester  which  are  covered  by  the 
operations  of  that  society. 

38417.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  which  is  done  under 
the  name  of  the  health  committee  which  is  voluntary  ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  expense  is  supplied  from  voluntary 
funds  ? — Part  of  the  expense  is  supplied  from  voltmtary 
funds  certainly. 

38418.  For  instance,  not  only  is  advice  given  but  food 
is  given  sometimes,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

38419.  That  food'would  not  come  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion funds  ? — No,  that  does  not  come  out  of  the  money 
granted  by  the  corporation  to  the  Ladies  Public  Health 
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Society  ;  that  goes  purely  and  simpl}^  to  pay  nine  of  the 
health  visitors.  [The  witness  subsequently  replied  as 
follows :  This  answer  is  incorrect.  Part  of  this  money 
is  raised  by  the  society  by  the  sale  of  soap  supplied  to 
them,  at  a  much  reduced  rate,  by  the  corporation.] 
Charitable  donations  of  clothing  for  distribution  are 
also  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Society. 

38420.  Is  that  out  of  public  funds  ? — I  am  really  not 
quite  certain ;  it  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund,  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  upon  that  point  ;  it  does  not  amount  to 
much.  [The  witness  subsequently  replied  as  follows  : — This 
is  not  out  of  public  funds.] 

38421.  You  have  under  you,  in  addition  to  certain  paid 
officials,  a  considerable  voluntary  organisation  which  is 
manned  and  officered  by  volunteers  to  a  large  extent,  a 
considerable  portion  of  whose  expenditure  comes  out  of 
voluntary  funds  ? — A  considerable  portion,  yes  ;  seven 
out  of  sixteen. 

38422.  It  is  really,  I  suppose,  a  charity  health  promotion 
society  ? — Yes,  they  do  a  considerable  amount  of  chari- 
table work  in  a  way.  The  amount  of  charitable  assistance 
rendered  would  not,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  the  main 
feature,  although  it  is  an  important  feature  of  their  work. 

38423.  (Jfrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  this  health  society 
was  in  existence  for  some  time  before  the  corporation  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

38424.  It  is  about  thirty  years  old  ? — That  is  so. 

38425.  And  the  corporation  really  came  in  and  sub- 
sidised its  work  ? — Yes. 

38426.  (Chairman.)  Has  this  society  ramifications  all 
over  the  area,  or  does  it  confine  itself  to  certain  portions 
of  the  area  ? — ^It  is  only  in  the  central  part  of  Manchester, 
the  township  of  Manchester,  and  in  the  districts  of  Hulme, 
and  Chorlton-on-Medlock.  It  is  in  the  more  central  parts 
of  Manchester  only. 

33427.  We  therefore  have  apparently  four  agencies  at 
v.ork  in  dealing  with  sickness  or  health:  the  charitable 
hospitals,  the  Poor  Law,  the  corporation  of  Manchester, 
and  the  voluntary  health  association  under  them  ? — Yes. 

38428.  You  think  there  might  be  a  greater  co-operation 
than  at  present  exists  between  the  Poor  Law  authority 
and  the  health  authority  in  dealhig  with  sickness  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so.  I  have  stated  changes  which  I  should  liko 
to  see. 

38429.  Those  are  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  your 
statement  ? — Yes. 

38430.  Let  us  take  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question 
which  you  have  to  deal  with,  phthisis.  I  see  you  state 
you  think  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five  more 
than  one-third  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  this  cause  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the  heads  of  families  to  a  very 
excessive  degree  ;  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  great  element 
in  producing  poverty. 

3843L  Does  this  calculaton  of  one-third  of  the  deaths 
between  fifteen  and  thirty-five  as  being  due  to  phthisis 
relate  to  the  Manchester  district,  or  to  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land ?— It  relates  also  to  the  whole  of  England. 

38432.  Of  course  in  certain  places  where  there  are  cer- 
tain employments  which  are  more  detrimental  to  the 
health  than  others  the  mortality  would  vary  ? — No  doubt 
that  would  be  so. 

38433.  Is  Lancashire  now  especially  subject  to  phthisis? 
• — Yes,  the  incidence  of  phthisis  on  La^icasliire  people  is  in 
excess  of  that  on  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

38434.  You  attach  importance  to  any  one  who  is 
attacked  by  this  disease  seeking  medical  advice  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  ? — I  do.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  they  should  do  so. 

38435.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  the  medical  relief  is 
through  the  Poor  Law  and  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law 
is  at  all  a  deterrent  to  the  people  ? — Most  decidedly. 

38436.  Do  you  apply  that  only  to  phthisis  or  generally 
to  illness  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  of  other 
illness ;  I  have  investigated  a  number  of  cases  of 
phthisis  ad  hoc,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  tha.t  there  is  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  persons  suffering  from  phthisis  to 
enter  the  union  hospitals. 

38437.  I  suppose  another  deterrent  is  rather  the  fear  of 
losing  their  employment  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  materially  operative  in  Manchester  ;  we 
have  taken  very  great  care  to  avoid  any  disability  being 
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inflicted  upon  phthisical  patients  ;    I  think  I  may  have  3fr.  J,  Niven. 

met  at  the  outside  one  or  two  cases  in  which  that  has   

come  in.  I  do  not  think  materially  that  enters  into  the  28  Jan.  1907. 
consideration. 
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38438.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  mean  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment without  entering  an  institution  ? — What  I  mean  is 
that  the  fear  of  infection  being  conveyed  in  the  workshop 
does  not  produce  loss  of  employment ;  I  thought  that 
was  the  question. 

38439.  {Chairman.)  It  was  not  quite  that.  Wliat  I 
meant  was  that  tlie  man  who  knew  he  was  unfit  would 
struggle  on,  retaining  his  employment,  because  he  was 
afraid  if  he  went  to  a  doctor  he  might  be  forbiclden  to 
work  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
would  always  pay  much  attention  to  the  doctor  forbidding 
it  if  they  wished  to  work,  but  I  think  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  disabled  does  very  materially  operate,  and 
the  fact  is  that  when  phthisis  assails  the  head  of  a  family 
the  family  may  fall  into  very  poor  circumstances ;  there  is 
actual  privation,  and  the  man  will  not  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  he  has  been  attacked  by  that  disease 
until  he  is  forced  to  do  so.  My  point  is  that  it  really 
is,  in  my  view,  essential  that  more  assistance  should  be 
given  in  such  cases  to  the  family,  in  a  judicious  manner, 
in  order  to  remove  this  apprehension,  and  to  induce 
people  to  come  forward  at  an  early  period. 

38440.  {Mr.  Booth.)  It  is  not  the  question  of  pauperism, 
but  they  would  have  the  same  shrinking  from  any  form  of 
assistance  which  was  not  coupled  with  protection  of  their 
family  ? — Yes,  that  operates  in  any  case. 

3844L  It  is  not  a  question  of  pauperism  ? — The  question 
of  pauperism  operates  in  all  diseases.  I  have  in  fact  made 
a  large  number  of  inquiries  irrespective  of  consumption, 
and  have  found  that  a  large  section  of  the  people  do 
look  upon  the  idea  of  sickness  relief  with  great  aversion. 

38442.  {Chairman.)  The  purport  of  your  evidence  is 
that  phthisis  is  so  serious  a  national  evil  that  you  think 
a  more  determined  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  fight  it, 
even  if  it  causes  a  certain  increase  of  expenditure  ? — I 
do.  It  is  to  my  mind  very  plain  that  this  would 
be  an  economic  expenditure.  One  of  the  great  means 
of  combating  phthisis  would  be  to  raise  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  families  in  presence  of  the  disease.  Tho 
family  falling  into  a  state  of  poverty  the  rest  of  the  family 
are  exposed  to  infection  just  in  that  condition  which  lays 
them  open  to  attack,  and  if  we  are  to  deal  really  effectually 
with  the  prevention  of  consumption  I  feel  sure  that  it  is 
necessary  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  families  in 
presence  of  the  disease. 

38443.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  is  it  not  ? — 
Not  to  my  mind ;  perhaps  because  I  see  the  importance  of 
it.  It  is  the  heads  of  families  who  are  attacked,  their 
lives  are  pecuniarily  of  great  value,  and  the  amount  of 
loss  which  must  be  sustained  by  the  subsequent  attacks, 
which  are  the  direct  consequence,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
lowered  state  of  nutrition,  must  also  entail  great  pecuni- 
ary loss  to  the  community.  I  hold  that  this  would  be  an 
economic  expenditure.  I  should  like  to  say  that  owing  to 
the  inquiries  which  I  have  made  since  my  statement  was 
written,  I  think  that  the  sum  of  £1,  as  I  have  put 
it  for  the  sake  of  calculation,  a  week  for  assistance  to  a 
family  in  privation  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  would 
be  absolutely  necessary.  I  should  put  it  more  at  a  sum 
such  as  5s.  ;  at  all  events  that  would  greatly  relieve  the 
situation. 

38444.  You  make  the  suggestion  that  charitable  funds  Possibility 
might  be  raised  for  this  purpose  ? — Yes.  of  raising  j 

38445.  And  that  the  guardians  might  in  co-operation  charitable 
with  the  trustees  make  the  necessary  advances? — Yes,  but  funds  for 
at    all    events    with   us,  I    am  afraid,    that    is    not  coping  with 
possible.    I  do  not  know  what  might  be  done  by  a  direct  phthisis, 
appeal    to    the    people   themselves,    but    there  has 

been  so  much  given  in  Manchester  in  charitable  objects 
and  with  special  relation  to  this  disease  that  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  raise  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 

38446.  'What  you  suggest  would  entail  the  maintenance 
of  the  patient  who  was  suffering  until  he  was  more  or  less 
cured,  and  his  family  would  probably  also  during  that 
time  have  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  poor  rate  ? — Of 
course  a  great  many  of  them  are  working.  Perhaps  if  I 
give  you  one  or  two  actual  cases  you  will  understand  my 
position  better. 
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Mr.  J.Niven.  38447.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  we  ask  whether  you  desire 
eg  ~  ~  tli's  maintenance  to  the  wife  and  children  to  be  given  with 
Jan.  lt:>07.  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  through  the  Poor  Law  or  through 
The  relief  of  sanitary  authority  ?— I  do  not,  on  reflection,  see 
consumptive  possible  to  give  it  through  the  Poor  Law  ;  any 

families  money  which  was  given  through  the  Poor  Law  in  that 

should  be       way  would,  I  think,  necewarily  require  to  be  givea  in  the 
^P'-^rt  from      case  of  all  other  conditions,  not  merely  in  the  case  of 
the  I  cor  Law  phthisis,  and  I  think  that  makes  it  practically  impossible 
to  do  it  through  the  Poor  Law. 

38448.  You  put  it  on  the  same  plane  as  the  money 
which  was  given  for  the  plague  or  cholera  ? — I  do.  I 
think  we  must  treat  it  as  an  infectious  disease  which 
it  is  desirable  to  prevent,  and  that  this  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  the  prevention  of  the  disease  ;  and  I  would  also 
put  it  on  the  ground  of  the  economic  character  of  the 
expenditure,  because  it  would  be  to  save  the  heads  of 
familiep,  to  save  adults  and  the  heads  of  families  ;  I  think 
money  would  be  more  economically  expended  for  that 
reason  than  if  applied  generally. 

38449.  (Clmirman. )  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  one  or  two 
extent  of  ^^^^^^  ?— The  first  case  here  is  that  of  a  man, 
relief  ^"^^  children.  Their  income  is  12s.  a  week,  the 
required  for  woman  goes  washing  occasionally  and  earns  2s.  a  day,  one 
consumptives  son  gives  8s  ,  and  the  daughter  gives  4s.  The  rent  is  6s.  4d. 
and  their  Here  the  aid  required  a  week  is  rather  large  ;  it  would 
families.        be  from  Ss.  to  lOs.  that  would  be  necessary. 

38450.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Necessary  for  what  ? — Necessary 
in  my  opinion  to  enable  the  family  to  be  properly 
nourished.  In  the  next  case  the  man,  the  head  of  the 
family,  is  attacked,  he  has  a  -wife  and  three  children, 
the  wife  chars  and  earns  Is.  a  week,  one  son  gives  Is. 
per  week,  mother-in-law  pays  2s.,  the  total  income  is  10s. 
The  rent  is  38.  Here  we  calculate  that  5s.  would  give 
the  necessary  help  to  the  family  to  enable  them  to  keep 
in  a  state  of  good  nutrition. 

38451.  (Dr.  Doumes.)  On  what  do  you  base  that  calcula- 
tion ? — In  this  case  it  is  simply  a  rough  calculation. 

38452.  Is  it  a  calculation  for  food  ?— Yes,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  we  do  not  take  much  else  into  account  in 
making  this  estimate. 

38453.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  a  scale  per 
head  that  you  were  working  upon  ? — I  have  not  worked 
it  out  to  scale.  This  enquiry  has  been  made  quite  re- 
cently. A  calculation  to  scale  takes  some  time.  I  have 
laid  down  a  scale  for  tha.t  purpose  in  a  paper  which  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  submit  to  the  Commission.  I  have 
considered  that,  but  I  have  not  done  that  in 
this  case,  it  is  simply  a  rough  estimate  of  what  would 
enable  us  to  bring  the  family  up  to  a  reasonable  state 
of  nutriment. 

Minimum  38454.  Is  your  paper  based  upon  a  scale  ? — It  is 
scale  of  relief  simply  dealing  with  the  question  of  what  famihes  can  be 
nivtrition'^      maintained  for,  it  ia  only  a  general  consideration  of  the 

question  of  how  families  could  be  maintained,  what 

would  be  necessary  in  food. 

38455.  I  think  your  conclusions  as  to  what  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  nutrition  would  be  of  value  to 
the  Commission  ?— You  shall  have  that.  (Subsquentl/ 
sent.    See  Appendix  No.  VI.  (G).) 

38456.  (Chairman^)  You  put  phthisis  as  a  special 
disease  and  one  standing  by  itself  ? — Yes. 

Voluntary  38457.  You  suggest  it  should  be  treated  as  a  notifiable 
uotilication  infectious  disease  although  the  period  of  treatment  might 
Manchestsr'"  longer  than  would  be  necessary  for  most  of  the 

'  ■  diseases  which  are  notifiable  ? — We  have  in  Manchester 
a  system  of  voluntary  notification  and  have  had  since 
1899.  I  think  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  notifiable 
disease. 

Distinction  38458.  How  would  you  draw  the  distinction  ;  suppose 
relirf*^o?        ^  ^  ^'^^y  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  t3'phoid 

families  of  ^^ver,  and  he  is  a  long  time  in  hospital ;  his  family  are  unable 
consumptives  *°  support  themselves  and  have  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law 
and  families  ^'^^  assistance,  wha.t  is  the  difference  betw  'oen  the  case 
of  persons  of  that  family  and  the  family  of  one  who  is  suffering 
suilering  from  phthisis  ?  The  phthi.?ical  family  would  get  pre- 
from  other  ferential  treatment  so  to  say,  better  treatment  ? — That 
infectious  operates  for  only  a  short  time.  People  can  always  get 
isease.  assistance  for  a  limited  period.    It  may  not  be  a  very 

desirable  thing  to  do,  but  they  can  get  credit  -n  ith  grocers 
and  with  various  tradespeople  for  articles  which  they 
j  ay  off  gradually,  but  that  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
a  disease  which  goes  on  for  a  long  period  Ukc  phthisis. 


33459.  Coming  to  your  general  recommondations  with  DiliiouUy  ii 
regard  to  the  medical  rehef  of  the  poor,  ycm  say  you  are  trausferriiif 
not  in  favour  of  transferring  the  hospitala  and  medical  ^oov  Law 
institutions  under  Poor  Law  administration  to  the  sani- 
tary  authority  ? — I  say  I  do  not  see  my  waj^  cleai  to  give  J^^th^i^itv 
an   affirmative   answer   to   the   question.     Should  the 
hospitals  be  transferred  to  the  sanitary  authority  ?  I 
do  not  necessarily  give  a  negative  answer,  I  really  see 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  transference  in  respect  of 
the  sick,  that  these  hospitals  are  at  present  attached  to 
the  workhouse,  and  I  do  not  sec  how  they  are  to  be 
8.-.'vered  from  the  general  body  of  the  \\orkhouse. 

38460.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way,  assuming  you  Desirabilit' 
were  starting  de  novo,  and  there  wr.s  no  administrative  of  diss(iciat 
difficulty  in  the  way,  would  you  then  be  disposed  to  in^  medical 
make  the  sanitary  authority  the  medical  authority,  and  relief  from 
put  it  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  and  institutions  medically  ^^^^  Poor  L; 
treating  the  poor  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  should.    At  all  event* 

I  should  separate  the  hospital  administration  entirely 
from  the  ii  dotr  rehef  of  poor  persons. 

38461.  On  the  ground,  as  I  think  you  have  already 
stated,  that  the  fact  of  its  being  associated  with  the 
Poor  liaw  is  rather  a  deterrent  to  the  people  going  for 
medical  advice  ? — Yes. 

38462.  Is  there  much  over-lapping  in  Manchester  Qi^gstion  o 
between  the  medical  relief  given  by  the  charitable  overlnppin 
hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  do  jou  between 
think  the  same  class  go  to  both  ? — I  think  not.  I  Poor  Law  a 
do  not  think  there  is  much  over-lapping  between  those  voluntary 
two,  there  may  be  a  little,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  hospitals, 
much. 

38463.  Is  there  any  complaint  amongst  the  medical 
practitioners  that  their  livelihood  is  undermined  by  the 
assistance  given  by  the  hoflpit-als  and  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  ? — There  may  be,  but  I  do  not  know,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer.  I  really  am  not 
aware  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

38464.  The  various  suggoations  you  make  are  not  very 

great  in  themselves,  but  in  the  aggregate  you  think  they  '^'■''j,*'''^!?^^- 
would  tend  to  secure  better  co-operation  between  the  hgt°^gg^  " 
medical  officers  of  the  health  authorities  ? — I  attach  n^edical 
great  importance  to  them  ;  perhaps  they  do  not  seem  officers  of 
to  be  very  great,  but  I  think  they  would  produce  a  very  health  and 
great  change  indeed.  Poor  Law 

38465.  I  aisume  that  your  relations  personally  with 

the  medi  al  officers  are  not  unsatisfactory  ? — Not  at  all.  pi-opog-^],  j 

38466.  And  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  co-opera-  increasing 
tion  now  between  you  and  them  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  lack 

of  co-operation,  in  fact  I  do  not  know  that  I  stand  in  any 
different  relation  with  Poor  Law  medical  officers  from 
what  I  do  with  other  medical  men  in  the  city ;  our  re- 
lative positions  are  very  much  the  same,  except  \^ith 
regard  to  vaccination,  and  I  must  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  readiness  with  which  assistance  was  given  during 
the  last  outbreak  of  small-pox  by  the  officers  of  the  Poor 
Law.  If  I  wish  a  change  it  is  not  on  that  account,  but 
because  I  think  that  certain  changes  would  be  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  pubhc  health. 

3S467. — Let  us  take  your  suggestions  :  your  first  is 
that  district  medical  officers  after  a  certain  date  should  Proposal  t 
be  required  to  hold   a    Diploma  in  Public   Health  ? —  make 
Yea.    [The  witness  subsequently  replied  as  follows : — But  Diploma  oi 
the  word   appointed  should  be  inserted  after  district  jjg^ji^ 
melic  I  officers  (sec  section  !5  of  my  stat  ment).    I  do  q^alificatii 
i.ot  suggest  that  the  present  ofliccrs  should  bo  required  for  district 
to  hold  a  diplon.a  in  Public  Health,  or  that  they  should  medical 
be  otherwise   interfered  with.    The  suggestion  is  that,  officers, 
after  a  certa'n  date,  as  vacanc'es  occrr,  newly  appointed 
officers  should  be  required  to  held  a  dij  lom^   in  iEhiblic 
Health,  and  further  that  t"  e  e  newly  appointed  officers 
shou'd  be  district  medical  officers  of  health.] 

38468.  Do  you  attach  considerable  importance  to  Proposal  |i  ~ 
that  ? — I  do,  very  great  importance.  combine  j 

38469.  Then  your  second  suggestion  is  that  the  district  Ij^^^^^^  ' 
medical  officer  should  be  precluded  from  private  practice,  niedical 
that  is  to  say  he  should  give  his  whole  time  ? — Yes,  I  officer  and 
think  if  that  could  be  done,  if  we  could  have,  as  it  were,  district 
a  staff  of  district  medical  officers  of  health,  a  very  great  medical 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  public  health  from  that.         f^'^i^j'  °^ 

38470.  (Mrs.  Wehb.)  They  are  to  be  the  same  people  g^^p^j,^,™^ 
as  the  district  medical  officers  ? — They  would  be  in  a  of  themedi 
sense  Poor  Law  district  medical  officers  to  attend  poor  officer  of 
p>ooplo    anil    say  which    people  should   go  te   public  hedth. 
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institutions,  and  they  would  also  enquire  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  tha  districts,  they  would  give  advice  to 
people  about  the  management  of  children  and  about  the 
choice  of  foods,  pei'haps  they  would  look  after  the 
food  of  the  district,  and  they  would  carry  out  inc^uiries 
referred  to  them  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  they 
would  apprise  him  of  any  ii  usual  ill-health  in  any  part 
of  their  districts  and  ^^"Ould  investigate  the  cause,  and 
they  would  in  fact  carry  out  for  limited  districts  the  duties 
J  of  medical  officers  of  health. 

38471.  That  is  to  say  you  would  combine  treatment 
with  prevention  ? — Quite  so.  Then  also  I  think  there 
might  be  referees  for  the  schools. 

38-172.  {Chairman.)  Could  you  do  that  if  there  were 
two  separate  services  ? — Not  with  so  much  advantage. 
Of  course  I  think  you  can  make  almost  any  sj'stem  work 
if  you  have  the  right  material,  I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely 
incompatible  that  you  should  have  such  officers  doing 
^^■ork  for  two  different  bodies,  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
impossibility,  at  the  same  time  it  would  simplify  the 
matter  if  they  were  placed  in  direct  relation  with  the 
public  health  office. 

38473.  That  is  to  say  medical  officers  for  the  future 
would  have  distinct  health  functions  to  perform  ? — 
Certainly,  that  would  in  any  case  be  co;  that  is  my  sugges- 
tion. 

38474.  To  whom  would  they  report  on  those  matters  'i — 
To  the  central  medical  officer,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  entire  area.  Of  course  the  medical  otHcer  of  health 
for  the  entu'e  area  is  himself  the  officer  of  the  sanitary 
authority. 

38475.  In  fact  you  would  rather  try  and  alter  the  Eng- 
lish sj^stem  to  make  it  more  resemble  the  Irish  system  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  the  Irish  system  ;  I  consider 
benefits  of  the  first  importance  would  accrue  to  the  public 
health  generally  from  such  a  step. 

38470.  You  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
there  should  be  a  greater  co-operation  and  a  greater 
interchange  of  duties  and  work  between  these  two  bodies 
tlian  at  present  exists  ? — Yes. 

38477.  — You  think  that  if  the  sanitary  authority 
cannot  be  the  head  of  the  whole  medi  al  administration, 
the  suggestions  you  make  would  to  some  degree  tend 
towards  securing  efficient  co-operation  ? — Yes. 

38478.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  dealing  with 
phthisis,  do  you  consider  that  treatment  of  cases  in  the 
thorough  way  in  which  you  suggest  for  both  cure  and 
prevention  would  lead  to  something  approaching  to  stamp - 
mg  out  this  scourge  ? — It  would  very  materially,  I  think, 
diminish  the  incidence  of  phthisis.  I  do  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  what  it  is  possible  to  do  ;  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  there  are  always  common  lodging-houses, 
and  places  of  that  description,  which  will  be  sources  of 
iufecticn  ,•  but  as  regards  private  d'\\'ellings,  as  regards 
lieojDle  living  at  home,  I  do  think  that  the  assistance  which 
1  think  necessary,  if  given,  would  materially  assist  in 
diminishing  the  disease. 

38479.  So  that  the  benefit  would  be  culminative  ?  — 
Quite  so. 

38480.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  Do  j^ou  propose  that  the  badly 
nourished  families  should  be  looked  after  not  only  in 
cases  %^here  a  member  of  the  family  is  aflected  with 
phthisis,  birt  also  in  other  cases  ? — I  do  not.  It  is  a  very 
large  proceeding,  if  suff.cient  benefit  were  to  accrue.  I 
think  that  in  phthisis  the  benefit  accruing  from  such  a 
procedure  v/ould  be  very  much  greater  than  in  other 
in.-  tanccs ;  I  think,  also,  that  it  is  very  much  more 
necessary  in  the  ease  of  phthisis  than  with  regard  to 
other  diseases.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  pity 
to  extend  the  scope  of  that  proceeding  beyond  phthisis  at 
present. 

38481.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Worrld  you  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  as  things  are  existing,  phthisis  is  increasing? — 
No  ;  I  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable dirninutiun  in  Manchester. 

38482.  Ha.s  that  been  due  to  preventive  treatment  ? 
— To  the  work  under  notification  ?  Of  course  I  hope  so. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  to  some  extent,  at  all  events, 
it  is  so.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  at  a  period  when 
it  might  rer,scnably  be  ascribed,  or,  at  any  rate,  when  it 
might  Le  due  to  the  action  taken  imder  the  notilication 
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rate  ;  but  it  is  always  difficult  to  judge  of  the  causes   

in  operation ;  there  may  be  other  eairses  which  are  pro-  ^8  Jan.  1907. 
ducing  that  effect ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  situation  is  a 
hopeful  one,  and  I  think  that  improvement  might  be 
accelerated. 

38483.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  pointed  out  that  the 
insufficient  nutrition  was,  in  your  opinion,  a  cause  that 
left  the  persons  more  liable  to  infection  in  the  case  of 
phthisis  ? — That  is  so. 

38484.  If  there  is  phthisis  in  the  family,  and  if  neigh-  The  area  of 
bouring  families  are  poorly  nourished,  is  there  not  a  infection  for 
danger  of  the  disease  spreading  to  those  poorly  nourished  phthisis, 
families? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  take  yo  ir  question. 

You  have  a  case  of  phthisis,  do  I  understand,  and  neigh- 
bouring jjoorly  nourished  families  ? 

38485.  Yes.  ? — But  this  disease  does  not  spread  in 
that  wholesale  maimer.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  mode  of  propagation  of  phthisis. 

38486.  I  Cfuite  see  that  the  members  of  the  family 
are  more  liable  to  infection  than  the  neighbours,  but 
with  regard  to  the  neighbouring  people  with  whom 
these  people  communicate,  is  there  not  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  to  them  ? — I  think  the  communication  has  to 
be  pretty  intimate  before  phthisis  is  given  in  that  wiiy. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  cases  are  communicated, 
that  such  an  intimate  intcrcommunieatioir  does  take 
place  hetween  memljers  of  one  family  and  members  of 
another,  but  then  I  do  w^t  see  how  you  are  going  to  fix 
upon  the  almost,  so  to  speak,  fortuitous  person  who  is 
going  to  be  in  intimate  communication.  It  does  not 
necessariljr  follow  because  you  have  four  or  five  families 
immediately  round  a  house  with  phthisis  that  there 
will  be  any  propagation  of  the  disease  from  the  one  house 
to  the  surrounding  houses. 

38487.  In  reference  to  the  district  officers,  you  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  excluded  from  private  prac- 
tice, anO  should  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  public 
service  ? — That  is  my  sirggcstion. 

38488.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  from 
public  sources  their  entire  salary  should  be  paid  ? — 
That  would  be  so. 
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38489.  ^^Tiat  would  be  the  average  salary  of  those 
district  officers  at  present  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell 
you.    Of  course  they  have  private  practice. 

38490.  I  know  they  have  private  practice  ;  but  I  am 
thinking  from  public  sourc  s,  what  would  it  be  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  see  there  is  a  gentleman 
here  who  can  give  you  that  information. 

38491.  I  presume  the  salaries  under  the  new  conditions 
would  be  multiplied  by  a  pretty  considerable  figure  ? — 
You  would  have  to  give  a  reasonably  good  salary,  of 
course. 

38492.  Probably  three  or  four  times  what  the  present 
salary  is  ? — Quite  so.  You  could  not  give  a  man  in  that 
position  less  than  £400  a  year. 

38493.  And  the  present  salary,  probably,  may  not  be 
more  than  £100  ? — Yes,  but  then  it  does  not  constitute 
the  medical  man's  living. 

38494.  Would  you  j^roxiose  that  the  district  he  serves 
should  be  increased,  or  that  he  should  be  paid  the  same 
salary  for  serving  the  district  which  he  serves  at  present  ? 
— I  think  the  districts  should  be  conveniently  arranged. 
I  have  not  considered  the  matter  very  closely,  but  j\Ian- 
chester  has  630,000  ix-ojile  ;  a  population  hke  that  might 
have  twenty-five  such  district  officers. 

38495.  Would  there  be  more  difficulty,  in  your  opinion, 
in  dealing  with  the  rural  districts  than  with  the  large 
urban  centres  ? — I  do  not  put  forward  this  suggestion 
as  applicable  to  districts  having  a  population  below 
30,000  ;  it  refers  to  an  urban  population. 

38496  Only  to  a  large  population  ? — Only  to  urban 
populations. 

38497.  {3Irs.   Weljh.)  With  regard  to  the  distmction  ^f^^i^^'ji^y  °^ 
between  domiciliary  meciical  treatment  and  mstitutional,  ^)o^g''^J'^j[(. 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  by  which  we  could  say  ,J°ent  of 
that  institutional  is  good  and  domicihary  rehef  is  bad  ?  phthisis. 

— I  do  not  think  so. 

38498.  In  the  case  of  phthisis,  for  instance,  it  might 
bo  cheaper,  more  humane,  and  even  more  effective  to 
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  — It  might  be  cheaper,  more  humane  and  quite  as  effective 

28  Jan.  1907.     treat  the  ease  at  home.    Of  course,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  removing  cases  of  phthisis  to  a  better  atmosphere. 

38499.  Out  of  the  fog  ?— One  has  to  consider  that 
different  towns  differ  in  the  quahty,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  should  hke  just  to  mention  that  it  has 
been  found,  on  making  post  mortem  examinations  of 
persons  vrho  have  died  of  other  diseases  (and  this  ohserv- 
ation  has  been  made  both  abroad  and  in  England)  that 
a  high  percentage  of  those  persons  who  have  died  of  other 
complaints  have  been  found  to  have,  at  a  former  period 
of  theu'  Uves,  suffered  from  consumption  and  to  have 
recovered.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  possible 
to  recover,  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  towns  ;  and  al- 
though there  is  an  advantage  in  a  better  atmosphere, 
still  I  do  think  that  many  cases  might  perfectly  well  be 
treated  at  home,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  t  .ere  is  a 
considerable  number  of  the  patients  whom  I  think  it 
would  not  be  possible  (or  at  least  veiy  difficult)  to  get 
removed  from  home.  They  will  not  leave  home  ;  so 
that  it  does  become  an  important  consideration  whether 
cure  can  be  effected  at  home.    In  my  opinion  it  can. 

Possibility  of  38500.  Following  that  on,  do  you  conceive  that  in  any 
a  phthisis  case  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to  continue  even 
paient  in  his  employment,  supposing  you  gave  him  medical 

continuing  advice  and  medical  assistance.  Would  it  be  possible 
his  normal  ^^^^  j^j.  ^  j^^g^^      either  continue  in  his  employ- 

^  ■  ment  or  go  to  a  healthier  employment  and  still  be  under 
your  treatment  ?  Would  it  be  possible,  for  instance, 
for  a  case  of  early  phthisis  to  be  a  conductor  of  a  tramcar, 
where  he  would  be  always  in  the  oi^en  air,  and  yet  be 
under  your  medical  treatment  in  his  home  ?— And  yet 
be  under  medical  treatment  ? 

38501.  Medical  inspection  ? — You  mean  under  the 
new  system  ? 

38502.  Yes  ? — Or,  in  fact,  under  the  existing  system  7 

38503.  Yes.  Supposing  you  had  medical  assistance  for 
phthisis  without  charge  and  without  pauperism,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  cases  in  which  a  man  might 
be  under  treatment  and  yet  remain  in  some  sort  of  em- 
ployment, and  come  to  you  for  inspection  and  advice  7 
— As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  occurring  every  day  very 
considerably ;  of  course  they  are  not  coming  to  us,  that 
is  the  only  part  that  would  be  omitted  ;  but  they  do  go 
to  their  employment,  and  in  at  all  events  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  they  improve  imder  those  con- 
ditions. 

38504.  If  a  man  came  early  to  you  it  is  conceivable 
if  you  got  hold  of  him  very  early  ha  might  not  have  to 
leave  his  employment  if  you  could  teach  him  to  sleep 
with  open  windows,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes  ; 
but  of  course,  if  he  came  to  us  early  we  could  determine 
what  it  was  best  for  him  to  do.  He  could  bo  watched 
and  left  at  his  employment  or  sent  to  a  sanatorium  as 
might  appeir  best. 

38505.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  full  maintenance, 
even  for  the  man,  if  you  get  proper  medical  advice  ? — 
Not  at  all.  I  think  perhaps  if  I  were  just  to  erase  names 
and  put  in  a  few  of  these  cases  to  illustrate  that  it  might 
be  weU. 

38506.  That  would  be  very  interesting  7 — It  is  simply 
an  addition  to  fulfil  the  family  circumstances.  (iSee 
AppencUx  No.  VI.  (G).) 

38507.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  the  cases 
jou  treated,  if  you  had  full  powers  end  full  encourage- 
ment, would  come  for  maintenance  on  public  funds  ? — 
By  no  means.  Might  I  just  say  that  these  cases,  which 
are  selected,  number  about  180  out  of  1,400  notified. 
Those  1,400  notified  cases  came  from  the  poorest  portions 
of  the  City,  so  that  you  may  say  that  the  180  cases 
selected  represent  almost  the  whole  of  the  absolute 
privation  in  the  families  notified  during  the  year. 

38508.  One  other  question  about  domiciliary  treat- 
ment. Does  not  the  same  indefiniteness  as  to  which 
is  advisable,  domiciliary  treatment  or  institutional 
treatment,  begm  to  apply  to  some  uxfeotious  diseases, 
too  ?  We  may  come  to  think  that  some  infectious 
diseases  can  be  treated  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  an  in- 
stitution ? — Of  course  a  number  of  cases  are  treated  at 
home,  a  varying  number  in  different  towns.  Some 
towns  treat  a  much  higher  proportion  of  theii'  infectious 
cases  in  hospitals  than  others. 
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38509.  That  is  to  say,  the  sanitary  r.nthority  ? — 
Yes  ;  for  instance,  in  Brighton  and  Manchester  the  pro- 
portion treated  in  the  public  institutions  has  been  very 
high,  but  it  is  a  question,  I  think,  whether  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  Umit  the  cases  admitted  into  hospital,  at  all 
events  as  far  as  scarlet  fever  is  concerned,  to  cases  which 
cannot  be  properly  isolated  at  home. 

38510.  There  are  some  medical  reasons  for  that,  are 
there  not,  there  are  return  cases,  and  there  is  also  the 
intensification  of  the  infection  ? — Yes,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  cases  in  the  hospital. 

38511.  So  we  are  on  very  uncertain  ground  in  all  this  Outdoor 
question  between  outdoor  and  indoor  medical  assistance,  medical  relie: 
I  mean  we  cannot  say  that  outdoor  is   bad  even  for  indispensabl<| 
infectious  diseases.    I  only  want  to  get  it  clear,  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  so  7 — I  do  not  think  you  can  dispense 
with  outdoor  reUef. 

38512.  Quite  apart  from  medical  reUef  :  medical  advice  Diatinction 
and  assistance,  medical  domiciliary  treatment  ? — May  between 

I  just  remind  you  of  what  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  that  gratuitous 
the  circumstances  of  scarlet  fever  are  so  very  different  public  treat 
from  those  of  phthisis  that  any  expense  entailed  in  getting  '"^'J*: 
private  treatment  does  not  extend  over  a  very  long  gc'^rlet^^'feve 
period.    I  should  be  reluctant  to  place  that  more  than 
was  necessary  on  the  public  funds. 

38513.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but  about  the 
distinction  between  domiciliary  and  institutional  treat- 
ment 7 — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  -ndthout  outdoor 
assistance  at  all. 

38514.  (il/r.    Bentham.)  In    Paragraph    10    of    your  Extent  of 
statement  you  refer  to  pubUc  dispensaries,  and  say :  payment 
"  These  institutions  are  really  provident,  the  charges  being  entitling  to 
2s.  per  adult  for  three  weeks.  Is.  for  a  child  under  thirteen  treatment  b\ 
for  the  same  period  when  treated  at  home.''  Is  this  really  Pfo^'ident 
a  charge,  or  is  it  a  membership  paj^ment  ? — I  think  it  is  '^^P®"^^'"' 
membership  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.    I  do  not 
wish  to  be  positive  about  that  answer. 

38515.  Persons  who  are  not    members  cannot  get 
treatment  when   sick,  by  paying   on  the  terms  that  | 
you  mention,  can  they  7 — These  are  the  terms  taken  ' 
from  the  Provident  Dispensary  book.    Do  I  imderstand  ' 
you  that  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  7 

38516.  No;  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  these 
people  may  fall  on  this  provident  institution  and  be  treated 
at  these  charges  during  the  time  they  are  sick,  and  when 
they  are  well  pay  nothing.  That  is  what  I  do  not  quite 
understand  :  whether  they  are  simply  members  during 
sickness  and  not  members  pajang  a  Vt'eekly  contribution 
when  they  are  well  7 — A?  I  understand  it,  these  are 
the  charges  in  sickness  ;  but  I  wiU  take  a  note  of  your 
question,  and  correct  my  answer  when  I  see  the  proof. 
{See  answer  to  next  question.) 

38517.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  Sometimes  there  are  two  system?, 
a  penny  a  week  for  those  who  subscribe  regularly  and  a 
certain  charge  for  those  who  come  in  when  ill  ? — I  think 
these  are  the  actual  charges  irrespective  of  any  payment 
per  week.  I  believe  it  is  just  as  it  stands,  but  1  will  look 
into  that  matter.  These  are  not  quite  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  general  provident  dispensaries.  You  see  I  have  put 
them  in  a  separate  category.  I  did  not  excerpt  the  :.e 
statements  myself,  and  I  am  not  prepared  absolutely 
to  say  that  there  is  no  payment  per  week  also,  but  I 
think  not.  I  think  it  is  just  as  it  stands  here,  that  there 
is  no  f)ayment  per  week.  [The  witness  subsequently  replied 
tlmt :  — There  is  no  payment  per  week  additional  to  the 
above  charges.] 

38518.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  13  you  say  that  Class  of 
the  general  hospitals  refer  their  cases  to  the  Charity  persons 
Organisation  Society  for  inquiry.    Is  there  a  wage  limit  t'^fitod  by 
below  which  the  people  may  be  eligible  for  medical  ^y^'';t^j/ 
treatment  under  the  general  hospitals  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.    Do  I  understand  you  :  Is  there  a  wage  limit  beyond 
which  they  are  not  eligible  7  . 

38519.  Yes  7—1  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  absolute  wage  limit. 

38520.  Is  it  possible  people  may  be  treated  by  the 
general  hospitals  whose  income  would  warrant  them  in 
paying  a  general  practitioner  7 — That  is  possible,  I 
believe  ;  but,  of  course,  they  would  be  expected  to  pay 
the  hospital. 

38521.  If  the  result  of  the  inquiry  showed  there  was 
sufficient  income,  they  would  be  expected  to  repay  it  to 
the  hospital,  would  they  7 — Yes,  they  would  be  expected 
to  pcy  a  certain  sum  to  the  hospital. 
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3S522.  Or  would  they  be  refused  treatment  ? — I  am 
reiUy  not  in  a  positici  absolutely  to  answer  that.  If 
the:e  is  a  wage  limit  it  is  not  a  very  low  wage  I'mit.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  absolute  wage  limit  fixed.  Might  I 
e.ilarge  upon  that  a  little  ?  A  wage  limit,  of  course, 
is  a  purely  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family.  You  may  ha,ve  a  family 
which  is  earning  £2  10s.  a  week  which  is  poorer  than 
another  family  earning  £1  a  week,  and  to  fix  an  absolute 
wage  limit,  I  think,  would  be  a  mistake.  My  impression 
is  that  there  is  no  absolute  wage  limit  fixed,  and  if  there 
are  any  rules  guiding  the  hospitals,  or  guiding  their 
advisers,  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
which  would  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  cases 
who  n  they  would  and  cases  whom  they  would  not  treat, 
those  rules  are  not  known  to  me  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  of  that 
description. 

38523.  With  regard  to  the  nursing  association,  is  it 
subsidised  by  the  health  authority  ? — Mot  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

38524.  Or  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — I  think 
not. 

38525.  You  refer  in  Paragraph  39  to  the  payment 
bj^  the  corporation  for  beds  in  the  Delamere  Sanatorium. 
Is  this  pa.yment  per  bed  when  in  use,  or  is  it  a  payment 
for  twenty  beds  at  £1  Is.  per  -week  whether  used  or  not  ? 
■ — Whether  used  or  not. 

38526.  That  means  rather  a  large  amount,  it  means 
over  £1,000  a  year  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

38527.  That  is  a  contribution  of  over  £1,000  a  year 
made  by  the  health  authority,  that  is  by  the  Manchester 
Corpor^ttion,  to  the  sanatorium  ? — That  is  so. 

38528.  Are  the  beds  kept  fully  occupied  ? — Pretty 
nearly. 

38529.  Do  you  find  cases  come  under  your  notice  early 
enough  to  be  sent,  or  have  you  to  refuse  many  cases  ? — 
There  are  many  cases  that  are  not  suitable  for  the  sana- 
torium ;  but  I  ouglit  to  toll  you  that  we  lay  down  certain 
conditions  for  the  admission  of  our  patients  which  militate 
against  cases  being  sent  in  by  us  very  early.  Of  course 
the  whole  of  the  institution,  you  understand,  is  for  early 
cases,  and  if  I  may  read  to  you  the  conditions  under  which 
we  send  in  cases  you  will  understand,  I  think,  how  it  is 
tha.t  our  cases  are  not  sent  in  at  quite  such  an  early  stage 
as  the  rest  of  the  cases  from  the  city.  These  cases  must 
have  been  notified  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  under 
the  scheme  of  the  voluntary  notification  of  phthisis.  The 
patient  must  be  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but 
already  infective,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  tubercular 
bacilli  in  the  sputum.  The  physicians  of  the  Consumption 
Hospital  must  be  satisfied  that  the  case  is  suitable  for 
admission  to  the  sanatorium  in  regard  to  the  stage  which 
the  disease  has  reached ;  it  must  not  be  too  advanced. 
The  patient  must  come  from  a  crowded  house,  or  must  in 
some  way  be  decidedly  dangerous  to  the  householder. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  expected  that  the  patient  should 
come  from  an  artizan  dwelling  fairly  crowded,  that  is  to 
say,  we  try  to  extract  the  utmost  use  we  can  in  the  way 
of  prevention  from  the  privilege. 

38530.  Even  under  those  conditions,  one  yyould  expect 
you  would  get  quite  a  large  number  of  applications  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  that  you  would.  These  conditions  are 
very  limiting. 

38531.  Have  you  to  refuse  any  case  because  you  have 
not  beds,  or  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  these  con- 
ditions ? — I  think  it  has  happened  that  our  beds  have  been 
full,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  any  case  of  a 
suitable  nature  would  be  refused  that  we  sent  to  them. 
[The  untness  stthsequentli/  rejMed  as  folloivs: — Many  cases 
have  not  been  recommended  because  tliey  did  not 
fulfil  our  conditions.  It  is  our  custoJi  to  examiae  all 
cases  medicall/  before  recommending  them  to  the 
sanatorium.  But  we  do  not  ourselves — usually— reject 
on  account  of  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Many  cases  have 
te;n  rejected,  however,  by  the  physicians  of  the  Consump- 
tion Hospital,  on  that  account.] 

38532.  In  Paragraph  61,  which  is  as  to  the  conditions 
fTre'e^'nublic  "P'^^  which  people  might  be  relieved,  you  say  one  of  them 
!iedieal  '®  •  "  '^^  improve  the  moral  fibre  of  the  people  and  put 
ijlief.            them  in  the  way  of  improving  their  own  physique,  securing 

their  own  health,  and  ameliorating  their  own  lot."  If 
medical  rehef  were  granted  as  you  say  you  would  grant 
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relief  of  a  medical  kind  would  come  under  the  health   

authority,  do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  strengthen  28  Jan.  1907. 

the  moral  fibre  ?— I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not.    As  a   

matter  of  fact,  under  existing  conditions  relief  is  practically 
given  for  nothing.  The  people  make  no  return  for  the 
gratuitous  relief  which  is  given  to  them,  and  I  consider  that 
most  pcDple  can  pay  something;  if  they  cannot  pay  in 
money  the 7  can  pay  in  care  and  trouble  in  carrying 
out  instructions,  in  seeing  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  hom?, 
and  in  taking  those  measures  of  precaution  which  the 
public  authority  considers  advisable,  in  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  the  children,  and  in  seeing  that  the  children 
are  properly  clothed.  I  think  a  good  deal  might  be 
got  back  from  j^eople  which  is  not  got  at  present  under 
the  existing  system  of  relief. 

38533.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  would  say  the  active  co- 
operation in  his  own  cure,  and  giving  up  bad  habits  was 
some  return  ? — Yes,  but  then  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
would  be  possible  to  induce  people  to  give  u]3  their  habits  ; 
you  could  insist  upon  certain  things  being  carried  out 
which  would  be,  at  any  rate,  a  return  to  some  extent  for 
relief,  and  to  some  extent,  I  think,  give  self-respect  to  the 
people.  They  would  feel  that  they  were  paying  you  back, 
in  a  certain  way  which  was  beneficial  to  the  public,  for  the 
money  you  were  giving  them. 

38534.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  But  repayment  is  mads  nov/ 
for  treatment  in  sickness  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes, 
I  propose  repayment  in  a  different  manner  where  people 
cannot  pay.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  obtain 
back,  in  manner  beneficial  to  the  people  themselves  and  ■ 
to  their  neighbours,  a  return  for  the  public  money  expended 
upon  them. 

38535.  By  their  improved  condition  of  hving  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  conviction. 

38536.  You  think  a  more  moral  influence  could  be  The  deter- 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  by  treating  them  in  time  rence  of 
of  sickness  in  this  way  rather  than  under  the  Poor  Law  ;  medical 

is  that  your  point  ? — I  think  I  have  not  made  any  re-  I'elief. 
flections  upon  the  Poor  Law  system  ;  I  have  not  compared 
it.  The  only  answer  I  think  which  I  have  made  which 
seemed  to  reflect,  I  do  not  think  it  does  really  reflect, 
upon  the  Poor  Law,  was  that  the  people  themselves  do  not 
like  going  into  the  union  hospitals,  and  that  they  do  not 
like  getting  relief ;  indeed,  the-e  is  even  an  excess  of  the 
idea  of  pauperisation  altogether  ;  there  are  people  who 
do  not  like  to  get  relief  from  general  hospitals,  who  prefer 
to  pay  ;  they  think  they  ought  to  pay  their  way  ;  so  that 
I  do  not  see  that  in  giving  that  answer  I  have  in  any  v/ay 
reflected  upon  the  oj^eration  of  the  Poor  Law.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  people  do  consider  that 
they  are  pauperised.  I  think  there  are  two  elements,  if  I 
might  illustrate  the  case  from  the  poor  of  Berlin  in  the 
account  which  the  municipahty  give  of  their  operations. 
Thej^  give  a  very  large  amount  of  relief  to  the  very  poorest 
through  what  they  call  Die  Armen  Pfleger,  and  these 
people  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances,  and  then  they 
give  the  relief  ;  but  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  what  they  call  Die  Verschcimte  Armen, 
who  are  relieved  not  publicly  in  that  manner,  but  who 
receive  relief  from  other  sources,  from  foundations,  and 
various  other  sources  in  that  way.  I  only  give  that 
illustration  to  show  that  there  is  a  feeling  about  so-called 
pauperisation.  [The  witness  subsequently  replied  as 
follows: — The  aversion  which  many  poor  people  have 
to  medical  relief  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fear  of  having  to 
go  into  hospital.  It  does  not  arise  from  any  dirsatis- 
faction  with  the  treatment  receiv.-d  in  the  union 
Hospitals.  Partly  it  is  due  to  a  feeling  of  independence, 
partly  to  the  idea  that  they  will  be  "pauperised"  in  the 
eyes  of  their  neighbours,  partly  it  is  due  to  dislike  of 
the  associations  entailed.  Those  who  have  been  in 
hospital  usually  speak  well  of  it.] 

38537.  If  you  remove  that  feeling  of  pauperisation,  The  \  nger^ 
and  take  away  all  stigma  or  deterrent  items  from  the  of  free  medi- 
Poor  Law,  it  would  rather  encourage  people  to  avail  C-^-l  ralief. 
themselves  of  treatment,  would  it  not  ?    Is  that  your 

object  ? — No,  I  think  there  is  a  danger  in  that.  I  am 
quite  free,  to  admit  that  I  should  regard  that  as  a  great 
danger  if  that  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  any 
measures  that  were  taken. 

38538.  If  that  were  the  effect,  you  would  sij  it  would 
weaken  the  moral  fibre,  would  you  ? — Yes,  I  would,  if 
that  were  the  effect.    But  what  was  the  condition  ?  I 
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admit  that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  clear  con- 
clusion upon  certain  points,  but  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  in  this  country,  but  probably  in 
other  countries,  and  under  different  administrations,  in 
the  case  of  respectable  people  who  object  to  public  relief, 
you  have  thera  starving  at  home,  and  you  have,  of  course, 
others  who  are  under  preater  privation  who  are  driven 
to  their  last  resources  who  would  come  to  the  Poor  'L&w 
to  receive  relief,  and  many  who  are  not  driven  to  their 
last  resource  ;  what  I  feel  is  that  the  people  who  need 
assistance  do  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  receive  it,  as  is 
shown  by  these  inquiries  into  phthisis.  [The  witness 
svhsequently  added  the  following  explanation: — By  starving 
was  meant  undergoing  privation  as  is  clear  from,  the  cc  ntext.] 
385.39.  You  mean  they  do  not  apply  for  it  as  early  as 
they  might  do  ? — They  do  not  get  the  assistance  ;  they 
remain  in  a  state  of  partial,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
word  to  use,  perhaps  "  privation." 

38540.  You  do  not  mean  when  they  have  already  bean 
relieved  by  the  guardians,  but  people  who  refuse  to  make 
application  to  the  guardians  ? — People  who  refuse. 

38541.  How  would  you  meet  those  cases  ? — It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing.  I  may  tell  you  at  present  in  Man- 
chester they  are  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
league  of  help,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  very  large  number 
of  people  who  are  to  make  themselves  responsiblfc  for  a 
limited  number  of  poor  persons,  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, aed  to  make  that  necessary  distinction  to 
find  out  who  are  people  who  ought  properly  to  receive 
assistance  and  who  do  not  seek  ''t,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  peopls  who  are  receiving  assistance 
and  who  do  not  deserve  it.  They  do  not  propose  the 
Elberfeld  system  ;  they  do  not  proposathat  their  me  nbers 
shall  give  assistance,  but  that  they  shall  refer  the  persons  in 
their  opinion  requiring  assistance  to  the  proper  source. 
Of  course  there  is  always  the  renjane  it  difficulty  that  if 
you  do  that  work  eiiectually  you  are  to  some  extent  breaking 
down  the  barrier  of  independence.  It  is  a  choice,  of  course, 
and  undoubtedly  the  extension  of  relief  to  poor  persons 
judiciously  ^^-ill  require  great  discrimination  and  very 
careful  working  out.  I  quite  see  that  that  is  so,  but  at 
the  same  time,  looking,  as  I  must  do,  because  I  do  not 
know  aU  the  circumstances  in  other  cases,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  consumption,  I  am  satisfied  that  with  regard 
to  that  disease,  at  all  events,  more  assistance  may  profit- 
ably be  given. 

38542.  In  Ps.ragraph  78  you  give  a  very  interesting 
case  which  in  my  experience  is  very  common,  that  is, 
where  a  parent  may  be  removed  to  a  sanatorium  suffering 
from  consum,ption  or  sent  to  a  hospital  for  other  treat- 
ment, where  the  remaining  parent  is  probably  a  drinker 
and  the  children  are  not  being  brought  up  in  the  way 
which  it  is  desired  ;  the  difficulty  comes  in  intreating  a 
family  like  that.  Would  you  advocate  power  to  remove 
the  whole  family  ;  to  take  them  out  of  the  undesirable 
conditions  under  which  they  are  living  ? — That  is  to  say, 
after  giving  the  case  a  trial,  do  you  mean,  because  I 
suggest  in  the  first  place  a  trial  may  be  given  before  you 
abandon  all  attempts  to  deal  with  the  situation.  That 
is  all  the  suggestion  I  make  in  these  paragraphs.  I  do 
not  suggest  continuing  to  give  rehef  in  such  cases. 

38543.  You  say:  "There  are,  however,  no  means 
devisable  by  which  the  unfit  and  children  of  the  unfit 
can  be  kept  protected."  There  is  both  the  family 
and  the  commimity  to  be  considered,  still  there  are  no 
means  at  the  present  time  of  removing  a  seat  of  infection 
of  this  kind.  Would  you  advocate  additional  power  to 
remove  in  cases  of  this  kind  ? — You  mean  to  remove  the 
whole  family  ? 

38544.  Yes  ? — To  put  the  mother  under  restraint  and 
remove  the  family  ? 

38545.  To  put  the  parent  under  proper  care  and  re- 
move the  family  in  the  interests  of  the  family  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  should 
b3  done. 

38546.  {Miss  Hill.)  Are  the  working  me*  of  Marticbester, 
through  their  friendly  societies  or  in  a,ny  other  way, 
endeavouring  to  meet  this  question  of  phthisis  ? — They 
have  taken  no  specific  action,  hitherto,  to  that  effect. 
Of  course  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  pubHc  provision  for 
phthisis  in  Manchester  is  comparatively  great. 

38547.  So  that  they  h^ve  not  been  so  much  driven  into 
making  some  arrangement  as  they  h  .ve  in  other  places  ? 
— Quite  so. 
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38548.  The  pressure  has  not  been  so  great  ? — That  is 
so.  But  great  as  is  the  provision,  it  is  not  adequate. 
The  provision  in  the  Crumpsall  Workhouse  is  204  beds, 
in  the  Withington  Union  Hospital,  129  ;  in  Prestwich, 
U'.  el  ve  ;  in  the  Crossley  Sanatorium  about  100  ;  in  the  Bow- 
den  Sanatorium,  fifty  ;  and  there  are  thirty-two  beds  ui  der 
my  caa-e.  Then  there  is  the  Home  of  Peace  for  advanced 
OQS-js  maintained  by  ilr.  Crossley,  which  has  twenty -live- 
beds  more.  Therefore,  the  provision  is  very  considerable, 
in  fact  I  should  think  undoubtedly  there  is  more 
provision  for  consumptives  wath  us  than  elsewhere, 
and  yet  it  is  not  adequate. 

38549.  I  think  you  would  recognise  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  whatever  pubUc  provision  is  made,  it  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  not  paralyse  the  efforts  of  independent 
people  for  taking  this  matter  up.  In  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  working  people  have  had  great  meetings  and 
made  attempts  in  connection  with  this  question,  have 
they  not  ? — The  subject  has  been  very  much  discussed  as 
to  whether  friendly  societies  shall  erect  hospitals,  but  they 
do  not  seem  as  if  they  would  readily  do  so. 

38550.  They  are  very  expensive  things  of  course  ? — 
They  are — very  expensive.  I  should  be  only  too  de- 
lighted to  see  voluntary  efforts  of  that  kind  made,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  would  make  the  kind  of  provision 
which  I  think  the  public  authority  should  make.  The 
pubHc  authority  needs  to  make  provision  for  the  more 
advanced  cases  which  are  infectious.  The  provision 
which  those  societies  wou'd  make  would  be  for  the  early 
curative  cases.  That  is  not  the  wamt  which  we  feel ;  the 
want  which  we  feel  is  of  treatment,  of  help,  and  of  some 
additional  hospital  accommodatien,  at  all  events  for  the 
more  advanced  casJ'a.  Other  serious  diseases  are  taken 
into  the  general  hospitals,  but  this  great  amount  of  general 
hospital  provision  which  is  made  for  the  Manchester  poor 
people  does  not  apply  to  phthisis.  They  do  not  take 
cases  of  phthisis  into  the  general  hospitals,  so  that 
these  poor  people  have  to  go  to  the  union  hospitals.  I 
have  aheady  said  that  a  great  mary  people  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  union  hospitals,  but,  at  the  same  time,  those 
hospitals  are,  I  understand,  fuU  in  the  winter  time. 

38551.  In  reference  to  this  additional  help  which  you 
think  might  be  rendered  to  the  family  at  home  in  order 
to  get  gi'eater  nourishment,  do  you  look  to  that  being 
provided  by  charitable  agencies  ? — No  ;  I  am  afraid  that 
the  drain  upon  charity  is  so  great  aheady.  Ma}'  I  men- 
tion that  a  very  large  sum  of  charita.ble  money  has  been 
raised  in  Manchester  in  connection  with  consumption  ? 
I  am  afraid  that  it  will  require  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
working  classes  themselves  if  any  more  is  to  be  raised. 

38552.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  should  come  from  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  think  not. 

38553.  You  propose  a  third  body  for  the  administering 
of  what  is  practically  relief  in  the  homes  ? — Yes.  The 
sanitary  authority  does  already,  Lq  a  _way,  administer 
relief  ;  they  have  hospitals. 

38554.  But  it  is  not  domiciliary  rehef  ? — Li  a  way 
they  have  done  that,  because  the  sanitary  authority 
pay  doctors  for  attending  thjse  cases  which  were  originally 
attended  by  midwives. 

38555.  Still  there  is  a  distinction  between  medical 
rehef  and  the  provision  of  food,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

58556.  They  have  no  inquiry  agents,  have  they,  at  The  suggested 

present  ? — You  see  we  ■want  something  back  for  this  public  benefit 

money.    As  I  mentioned  before,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  fi'om 

simply  and  absolutely  gratuitous — I  should  hke  to  put  increased 

conditions  upon  it.    For  instance,  if  vou  have  got  a  m.i.n  ^^^^^^ 

J  ,  ,  •        .  - .  ,  .     .  a  1  consumptives 

at  home  whose  presence  is  an  impovensuing  innuence  and  ^^^^  their 

who  is  not  a  suitable  man  to  be  treated  at  horoe,  I  should  families  hy 
make  it  a  condition  of  reL'ef  that  he  should  go  to  the  the  sanitary 
hospital  during  the  time  that  the  relief  was  afforded,  authority. 
Then,  I  should  ilso  make  it  a  condition  that  the  pre- 
cautions consid'->red  necessary  by  the  sanitary  authority 
should  be  strictly  carried  out,  and  also  that  the  other  pre- 
cautisns  which  I  mentioned,  in  ihe  v/»y  of  attending  the 
ehiidren  and  keeping  them  in  good  order,  should  be 
carried  out.    If  money  comes  through  other  channels  than 
the  sanitary  authority  it  wouM  not  be  so  easy  to  get  that 
carried  out ;  nor  would  cases  b  reported  so  soon  as  they 
would  be  if  they  came  throi.gh  the  channel  of  the  sanitary 
authority. 

38557.  At  the  same  time  aii  those  things  -whii'h  you 
have  enumerated  are  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  family 
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themselves,  so  that  you  would  not  call  it  exactly  a  returr, 
would  you  ? — But  it  benefits  other  people  also. 

3855S.  That  is  so  with  all  things,  is  it  not  ?— Yes, 
that  is  so ;  but  if  you  cannot  get  the  public  benefited 
without  that,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  rs  mrch 
as  you  can  for  your  money,  I  think.  We  with  to 
prevent  consumption,  and  we  consider  that  badly  noi  r- 
ished  persons  in  the  presence  of  a  consumptive  are  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  than  properly  nouriehed  persons. 
We  wish  to  bring  those  persons  up  to  the  standard  level 
of  nourishment  so  that  they  can  resist  disease,  and  we 
think  we  may  as  well  do  the  other  things  at  the  same 
time  and  get  all  these  benefits  conferred  upon  the  family. 

38559.  I  see  the  motive,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
bringing  in  a  new  relieving  agency  so  far  as  food  and 
money  are  concerned  ?— I  think  it  would  be  best  done 
through  that  channel,  though  I  do  not  stand  absolutely 
by  that.  It  ought  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
notification  of  phthisis,  I  think. 

Treatment  of  38560.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  In  paragraph  38  you  say  you 
phthisis  and  treat  phthisical  patients  at  the  Clayton  small-pox 
small-pox  hospital  ;  dees  that  mean  that  you  treat  these  two 
in  tlie  same  diseases  simultaneously  there  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
do  not  do  so — not  in  the  same  wards. 

38561.  Is  it  done  within  the  same  curtilage  ? — It  is  a 
pretty  large  area,  and  we  have  some  cottages  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  our  hospital  area. 

38562.  Do  you  vaccinate  the  phthisical  patients  ?— 
We  do. 

38563.  And  that  is  how  you  are  enabled  to  do  it  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  treat  the  two  within 
the  same  curtilage,  and  in  fact,  we  have  had  odd  cases  of 
small -pox. 

38564.  With  the  protection  of  vaccination? — Certainly. 

88565.  You  would  not  do  it  without,  would  you  ? — 
I  should  not  do  it  without.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  started 
by  requiring  every  visitor  also  to  be  re-vaccinated.  Sup- 
posing an  odd  case  of  smali-pox  turns  up,  we  require  every 
visitor  to  the  patients  also  to  be  re-vaccinated. 

38566.  In  Appendix  No.  VI.  (D),  you  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  expenditure  of  various  institutions ;  are 
those  institutions  of  the  town  council  ?  For  instance, 
there  are  the  Monsall  Hospital  and  the  Clayton  Hospital ; 
those  are  infectious  hospitals,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

38567.  Does  the  Delamere  Sanatorium  belong  to  the 
town  council  ? — That  means  the  twenty  beds  which  we 
have  allocated  to  us  at  a  guinea  a  week. 


38576.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  By  Sec.  133,  is  it 
it  is. 


-Yes,  Mr.  J.  Nicm. 
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38568.  Then  that  is  not  your  institution  ? — That  is  not 
onr  institution. 

38569.  Is  the  Withington  Hospital  ? — That  is  a  hospital 
which  is  not  in  actual  use,  but  which  was  erected  hurriedly 
in  an  outbreak  of  small-pox.  You  see  the  charge  for  that 
is  trifling. 

38570.  Then  the  Ba,guley  Sanatorium  ;  what  is  that  ? 
— That  is  a  fever  hospital,  which  until  lately  was  under 
the  Withington  District  Council,  but  which  has  been 
transferred  to  the  sanitary  committee  of  Manchester. 

38571.  Is  that  an  infectious  hospital  ? — It  is  an  in- 
fectious hospital. 

38572.  Then  the  Newall  Green  Hospital  ;  is  that  an 
infectious  hospital  also  ? — That  is  a  hospital  which  was 
erected  also  by  the  Withington  District  Council  for  the 
treatment  of  small-pox.  That  is  a  temporary  wooden 
hospital. 

38573.  In  paragraph  42  you  speak  of  arrangements  for 
paying  the  fees  of  medical  practitioners  under  Rule  E.  17 
of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  ;  out  of  what  fund  are  the 
council  able  to  pay  those  ? — Out  of  the  sanitary  fund.  It 
is  by  special  permission  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Local  Government  Board  were  applied  to,  and  gave 
a  sanction  to  the  payment  of  such  fees  in  the  case  of  poor 
persons. 

38574.  Has  that  sanction  to  be  obtained  every  j  ea,r  ? 
— No,  not  every  year.  There  is  a  general  sanction  to  pay 
these  feo.3. 

38575.  Do  you  know  on  what  authority  it  was  sanc- 
tioiiofl  ?— Tt  was  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 


Manchestci'. 


38577.  {Dr.  Downes.)  That  would  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  country,  would  it  not  ? — It  could  be  made  applicable 
to  the  whole  country.  Apparently  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  local  Government  Board  for  sanction  ;  but 
that  sanction  is  applicable,  as  you  SAy. 

38578.  Has  that  arrangement  worked  satisfactorily  ? — 
Yes.  All  the  applications  for  payment  of  the  fee  are 
sent  in  to  the  Central  Midwives  Supervising  Committee, 
and  each  application  is  considered  by  itself,  whether  it 
comes  under  the  rule  and  under  the  precise  conditions 
under  which  they  have  determined  to  pay,  and  in  fact, 
whether  all  the  conditions  are  complied  with. 

38579.  Do  you  consider  that  it  meets  a  difficulty  that 
has  been  found  under  that  Act  ?— Of  course  it  is  very 
difficult  to  f.nswer  a  question  like  that.  The  number 
of  payments  is  not  quite  so  great  as  one  would  have 
anticipated  ;  but  I  should  say,  Yes,  it  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  difficulties.  We  hE.ve  drawn  up  a  scale  which  is  probably 
a  liberal  one. 

38580.  I  ■was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  How  did 
you  draw  it  up  ?  Did  you  do  so  in  consultation  -s^-ith 
the  medical  profession,  or  how  ?— We  have  a  medical 
sub-committee  of  this  supervising  committee  which  sits 
upon  C[uestions  of  this  kind,  and  this  scale  was  drawTi 
up  in  consultation  by  the  medical  sub-committee. 

38581.  Is  your  scale  accepted  by  the  medical  profession 
generally  in  Manchester  ;  they  have  not  questioned  it,- 
have  they  ? — They  cannot. 

38582.  Have  they  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  ? — 
They  have  not  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  generally. 
There  have  been  odd  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  but 
there  has  been  no  general  expression  of  dissatisfaction. 

38583.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  had  made  some  Enquiry  as  to 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  nutrition  in  Manchester,  nutrition  of 
and  that  you  have  a  report  on  the  subject  ? — I  gave  the  poorer 
evidence  on  certain  limited  areas  before  the  special  Com-  classes  m 
mittee  on  Physical  Djterioration  and  the  facts  are  in 
the  Report  of  that  Committee  so  far  as  the  inquiry  is  con- 
cerned.   What  I  was  alluding  to  was  a  lecture  which  I 
gave  at  the  Victoria  University,  which  deals  ^vith  the 
abstract  principles,  that  is,  with  the  amounts  on  which 
a  diet  upon  the  Atwater  scale  can  be  given,  with  the 
general  considerations  on  food  and  so  on.    That  is  what  I 
was  proposing  to  send  you.    The  facts  as  regards  the 
RCfcUal  conditions  of  the  population  for  limited  areas  are 
given  in  an  appendix  to  the  Rgpcrt  of  the  Committee  on. 
Physical  Deterioration. 

38584.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  into  the  actual 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  various  classes  in  Man- 
chester ?  Have  you  got  any  facts  as  to  that  which  you 
can  place  before  us  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 
We  took  very  limited  areas  ;  they  were  very  poor  areas, 
and  the  idea  was  to  see  how  far  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion were  under  the  limits  of  a  living  wage,  or  were  not 
receiving  money  sufficient  to  support  tliem  in  proper 
physical  condition.  You  may  remember  that  the  At- 
water scale  gives  a  certain  proportion  accord  ng  to  age, 
•1  for  a  man,  '8  for  a  woman,  "8  for  a  boy  of  14  to  16, 
and  so  on.  I  calculated  out  upon  that  scale,  supposing 
the  scale  applied,  how  much  money  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  head  of  the  household.  ,^ 

38585.  You  took  the  Atwater  scale  as  an  assumption  ? 
- — I  took  that  ratio  as  an  assumption,  and  then  I  cal- 
culated out  how  much  would  go  to  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. I  also  made  out  dietaries,  showing  the  cheapest 
rate  at  which  the  amount  of  proteid,  fat,  and  carbo- 
hydrates could  b3  given  with  the  different  articles  of 
food.    That  is  in  the  lecture. 

38586.  You  are  aware  that  the  Atwater  scale  has  been 
criticised,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I 
know  that  Chittenden  has  made  a  number  of  observations 
on  the  subject. 

38587.  Chittenden's  view  being  that  a  reduction  was 
possible  ? — That  the  amount  of  proteid  wus  in  excess  of 
vvhat  is  necessary.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  think,  how- 
ever,  that  such  conclusions  should  be  received  with  some 
caution  until  the  experiments  have  been  adequately 
repeated. 
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38588.  Do  you  think  the  Lancashire  operatives  as  a 
class  arc  badly  nourished  ? — That  the  Lancashire  opera- 
five  is  insufficiently  fed,  no  ;  but  a  large  proportion  are 
I'adly  nourished,  because  '^hey  do  not  know  the  best 
kinds  of  food  to  use,  and  their  conditions  of  life  render 
c'igestion  not  so  good.  It  is  very  evident  that,  living 
under  the  conditions  of  life  in  ^Manchester,  a  man  would 
mt  be  able  easily  to  digest  the  food  which  he  would  if 
he  were  living  in  the  country,  carrying  on  physical 
exercise  and  breathing  freely  in  the  open  clea  i  air,  his 
senses  stimulated  agreeably  by  his  surroundingi,  and  his 
nervous  system  free  from  the  strain  of  industrial 
occupations. 

38589.  May  we  take  it  that  the  Lancashire  operatives 
as  a  class  spend  more  on  food  than  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  this  country  as  a  rule  do  ? — Yea,  much 
more. 

38590.  Which  do  you  consider  the  better  nourished, 
the  agricultural  labourer  or  the  Lancashire  operative  ? — 
That  is  not  a  very  easy  question  to  answer.  The  Lan- 
cashire operative  of  course  has  a  very  different  kind  of 
•work  to  do.  Suppose  you  take  a  man  who  is  attending 
to  a  mule.  He  has  got  to  run  about  in  a  very  active 
fashion,  and  ho  has  got  to  use  his  lingers  nimbly,  and 
one  has  to  consider  the  vital  processes,  the  work  of  the 
brain,  and  how  all  that  is  to  be  sustained.  It  ia  not  merely 
a  question  what  a  man  looks  like  and  how  big  he  is.  All 
that  means  active  internal  processes  going  on.  A  man 
may  be  well  nourished  for  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
yet  he  might  be  very  insufficiently  nourished  and  quite 
unfitted  for  the  different  work  of  the  Lancashire  opera- 
tive. I  think  that  is  a  thing  which  must  also  lo  taken 
into  account.  When  one  considers  whether  the  Lan- 
cashire operative  is  well  nourished,  one  I  think  has  also 
to  consider,  not  whether  he  is  of  the  same  physical  stature, 
but  whether  the  work  itself  is  not  selective  of  stature, 
whe'ther,  that  is  to  say,  a  small  man  with  a  big  head  and 
quick  processes  is  not  the  person  who  is  required  for 
working  in  those  delicate  manipulations,  and  whether 
he  has  not  been  in  a  few  generations  selected  ty  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection,  as  it  were,  for  that  particular 
work.  A  small  man,  that  is  t  >  eay,  amanof  small  stature, 
is  not  necessarily  the  least  valuable.  I  think  Ihere  is  a 
process  of  selection  of  smallness  of  stature,  at  all  events  in 
some  occupations. 

38591.  What  -would  you  say  about  the  families  of 
your  operatives  ?  Would  you  consider  that  they  get 
in  Lancashire  a  fair  amount  of  food  as  compared  witt 
the  families  of  agricultural  labourers  ? — Undoubtedly, 
on  the  average.  I  was  only  considering  the  case  of 
the  very  poor,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them  are 
badly  nourished. 

38592.  The  incidence  of  phthisis,  that  is  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  on  Lancashire  is  on  the  average  in  excess 
of  the  incidence  on  agricultural  communities,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  then  of  course  the  Lancashire 
operative  is  exposed  to  a  great  many  conditions  in  Man- 
chestjr  which  he  is  not  exposed  to  in  the  country. 

38593.  That  rather  brings  me  to  my  point,  how  far  the 
words  "  low  state  of  nutrition  "  are  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing an  insufficiency  of  food  or,  to  use  your  Lancashire 
word,  clemming  ? — Might  I  point  out  that  that  remark 
about  the  various  conditions  does  not  apply  to  the  chil- 
dren altogether  ? — There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
public-houses  in  M?^chester,  but  the  children  one  wishes 
to  protect  do  not  go  to  the  pubhc-houscs.  There  is, 
in  Manchester,  a  large  number  of  rag-sorters,  and  of 
other  people  in  inferior  occupations,"^  and  the  children  of 
those  people  would  not  be  exp  o>.d  to  ;  11  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  which  their  parents  undergo.  So  that 
the  conditions  might  be  otherwise  produced,  and  yet 
it  might  be  desirable  to  raise  the  nutrition  of  the 
chilch-en  so  as  to  avert  infection  from  them  and  render 
them  less  hable  to  it. 

38594.  My  point  is  how  far  you  consider  the  Lancashire 
operatives  or  the  Mancliester  operatives,  if  you  like, 
suffer  from  want  of  food  ? — I  think  that  question  can 
only  be  answered  by  reference  to  particular  cases  that 
I  have  had  investigated.  That  investigation  has  con- 
vinced mo,  that,  if  we  assume  there  are  3,000  cases  of 
phthisis  in  Manchester  we  may  assume  that  in  about 
400  instances  there  is  privation.  That  would  be  the 
amount  which  I  would  put  it  at. 


38595.  Did  you  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  privation 
in  those  cases  ? — The  chief  cause  is  the  presence  of  con- 
sumption in  the  head  of  the  family,  which  has  disabled 
him. 

38596.  Then  it  is  a  vicious  circle,  a,nd  the  consumption 
has  caused  the  want  of  food ;  is  that  so,  or  is  it  the  want 
of  food  that  has  led  to  the  coiLSumption  ? — I  quite  admit 
that  there  are  other  forces  which  produce  consumption 
in  the  head  of  the  family.  There  is  exposure  to  infec- 
tion and  the  public-house.  Then  there  is  always  the 
influence  of  the  occupation.  There  are  various  causes 
of  that  description.  Nevertheless,  whatever  bo  the  way 
in  which  the  head  of  the  family  contracted  consumption, 
it  is  true  all  the  same  -when  he  gets  consumption  that 
privation  is  introduced  into  the  family  in  certain  in- 
stances— not  in  all  instance?,  but  in  some  cases. 

38597.  Have  you  got  any  return  of  the  deaths  from 
starvation  in  Manchester  ? — No,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  cases. 

38598.  Do  you  watch  the  inquests  for  such  cases  ? —  Deaths  fron 
I  do  not  remember  any  deaths  from  starvation  coming  starvation  L 
to  my  knowledge.  Manchester 

38599.  May  I  take  it  that  they  are  not  numerous  in 
Manchester  then  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

38600.  You  do  not  remember  any,  you  say  ? — I  do 
not  remember  any. 


38301.  In  Paragraph  95  (4)  you  speak  of  informa- 
tion as  to  new  cases  of  sickness  ;  do  you  ever  make  any 
use  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  reli<;f  registers  as  records 
of  sickness  ? — No.  I  was  not  aware,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  those  were  available. 

38602.  In  London  they  are  available  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  ? — I  was  aware  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  given  instructions  that  any  outbreak 
of  disease  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  that  had 
rather  fallen  into  disuse. 

38603.  The  Dispensary  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  often  contain  a  clause  that  the  register  shall 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
during  the  hours  of  10  to  4.  That  has  been  in  a  number 
of  Dispensary  Orders,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  so  in  Manchester  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  such  a 
source  of  inquiry  was  open,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would 
quite  meet  what  I  want.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
that  sickness  should  be  definitely  reported  to  the  sanitary 
office.  Of  course  you  could  send  messengers,  but  it  is 
really  a  question  of  having  the  records  in  the  office  and 
of  being  able  to  compare  them. 

38604.  Would  you  have  aU  new  cases  of  sickness,  or 
would  you  select  certain  diseases  ? — I  think  aU  sickness 
should  be  reported. 

38605.  Have  you  considered  what  payment  should  be 
made,  if  any  ? — No.  If,  as  I  propose,  the  district 
medical  officer  is  to  be  a  salaried  officer,  no  payment 
would  be  requisite. 

38606.  Is  it  contingent  on  that  arrangement  ? — 
No,  not  at  all ;  but  I  have  not  considered  what  payment 
should  be  made  if  that  arrangement  were  not  arrived  at. 

38607.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  any  statement  you 
would  wish  to  make  about  the  compulsory  detention  in, 
or  removal  of  certain  cases  of  sickness  to  workhouse 
infirmaries  ? — Do  you  mean  infectious  cases  ? 

38608.  No,  contagious  cases  perhaps,  but  not  infectious 
cases  necessarily  ? — Assuming  that  the  xmion  hospitals 
are  conducted  as  at  present  ? 

38609.  In  either  case,  but  assume  that  they  are  con- 
ducted as  at  present  if  you  hke  ? — I  think  it  is  most 
desirable,  in  fact  it  is  necessary  almost,  that  those  cases 
should  not  be  in  the  general  wards  of  the  hospital. 

38610.  What  about  the  compulsory  removal  in  the 
case  of  sickness  of  any  man,  say  of  an  aged  person  who 
is  una,bl©  to  take  care  of  himself  ?  Would  you  have  him 
compulsorily  removed  to  the  union  hospital  ? — We  have 
quite  left  the  other  question. 

38611.  {Chairman.)  There  is  a  certain  class  of  cases 
that  you  would  Hke  to  keep  until  they  are  cured,  ol 
course  ? — Yes  ;  quite  away  from  the  other  patients. 
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38612.  Then  I  think  Mr.  Gardiner  had  in  mind  the 
case  of  old  people  whom  he  would  Uke  to  have  removed 
if  their  surroundings  were  unhealthy  ? — Do  you  mean 
old  sick  people,  or  sick  people  of  any  sort  ? 

38613.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Old  sick  people  say  ? — That 
seems  to  me  entirely  contingent  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  family.  If  they  are  well  cared  for  at  home  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  wish  to  remove  them  from  their 
own  homes,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  they 
will  be  well  attended  to  and  cared  for.  But  unless  you 
are  satisfied  as  to  that,  then  surely  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  remove  them  to  a  public  institution. 

38614.  And  the  same  considerations,  of  course,  would 
apply  to  detention  in  a  pubhc  institution  ? — Quite  so. 

38615.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Is  there  any  public  mortuary 
in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

38616.  Is  there  one  in  every  district,  do  you  know  ? — 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  the  public  mortuaries. 

38617.  Do  the  public  use  them  ? — Yes,  they  are  used 
for  inquests. 

38618.  I  did  not  mean  quite  that,  I  meant  did  they 
use  them  during  the  period  between  death  and  funeral  ? 
So  often  deaths  take  place  in  crowded  homes  ;  is  there 
any  means  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies  in  such  cases 
into  the  public  mortuaries  ? — I  do  not  think  the  public 
mortuaries  are  used  very  much  for  that  purpose,  except 
that  supposing  one  learned  of  a  body  being  kept  too 
long  in  a  house,  one  would  order  that  into  a  public 
mortuary.  The  people  themselves  do  not  use  the  mor- 
tuaries voluntarily  for  that  purpose. 

38619.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so  in 
the  very  poor  quarters  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be,  if 
they  could  be  induced  to  do  so. 

38620.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  regis- 
tration of  births  and  deaths,  do  you  think  it  makes  much 
difference  whether  the  town  council  were  the  registration 


authority  or  the  guardians  ? — Really  I  have  not  con-  Mr.  J.  Nivtn 

sidered  the  question,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  matters   

very  much.  28  Jan.  1907 

38621.  I  thought  you  suggested  that  the  powers  of  the 
guardians  with  regard  to  registration  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  sanitary  authority  ? — I  think  not.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  asked  a  question  on  that  subject,  but  I  have 
not  made  any  suggestion  on  the  subject.  What  I 
answered,  I  think,  was  that  we  had  found  no  practical 
inconvenience  under  the  present  system. 

38622.  Practically  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  which 
is  the  registration  authority,  providing  you  get  returns 
relating  to  the  borough  ? — Precisely.  I  give  that  answer 
subject,  of  course,  to  a  reservation  as  to  the  period  in 
which  the  registration  should  occur. 

38623.  That  is  a  different  point,  is  it  not  ?— With  that 
reservation,  I  see  no  difference  that  would  be  introduced 
by  transferring  it  to  the  sanitary  authority. 

38624.  Then,  taking  your  point  about  the  district 
medical  officers  being  assistant  medical  ofi&cers  of  health, 
do  you  attach  importance  to  there  being  a  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  district  and  to  not  making  the  district 
medical  officers  themselves  medical  officers  of  health  for 
their  own  district  ? — Assuredly  public  business  could 
not  be  transacted  without  that.  There  are  many 
questions  of  plans  of  public  utility,  of  statistics,  of  public 
schemes  of  various  descriptions  which  a  medical  officer 
has  to  consider;  in  fact  it  will  increase  the  work  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  of  the  area  to  have  these  district 
medical  offices  established. 

38625.  Applying  that  in  rural  districts  ? — I  do  not 
wish  to  make  that  suggestion  in  reference  to  rural 
districts. 

38626.  Therefore  the  suggestion  you  make  here  is 
limited  to  large  places  ? — Is  limited  to  m-ban  districts 
with  a  population  of  30,000  and  upwards. 
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38627.  {Chairman.)  You  are  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  County  Borough  of  Bootle,  I  understand  ? — Yes 

38628.  What  is  the  population  of  Bootle  ?— 68,000. 

38629.  Is  it  a  poor  population,  do  you  think  ? — Very 
largely  ;  mainly  a  working  class  population. 

38630.  Are  there  many  men  employed  in  the  docks  1 
— There  are  a  great  many. 

38631.  I  think  you  have  made  out  a  statement  for  us 
which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statem.ent). 

The  Extent  of  Medical  Relief  already  given  by  Municipalities. 

1.  I  do  not  propose  to  limit  the  term  "  medical  relief  " 
absolutely  to  the  giving  of  advice  and  medicine  by  a 
medical  man,  but  to  include  in  it  all  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  by  different  municipalities  with  the  idea 
of  limiting  infant  mortality.  In  this  wide  sense  medical 
relief  is  given  by  municipalities  as  follows  :  — ■ 

(a)  The  treatment  of  infectious  fevers  in  corpora- 
tion hospitals. 

(&)  The  provision  of  shelters  where  poor  families 
are  taken  while  their  homes  are  being  disinfected  after 
the  occurrence  of  infectious  disease  therein.  AVhile 
in  the  shelter  the  individuals  are  fed,  clothed,  and  if 
necessary,  receive  medical  attention. 

(c)  The  supply  of  sterilized  milk. 

{d)  The  giving,  free  of  charge,  of  boat-shaped 
feeding  bottles  and  teats  in  order  to  discourage  the 
use  of  long  tube  bottles. 

(e)  The  appointment  of  lady  health  visitors,  who 
give  what  is  really  medical  advice  in  some  instances, 
e.g.,  when  visiting  such  cases  as  itch,  ringworm, 
whooping  cough,  measles,  mumps,  etc.  I  am  not 
clear  that  this  system  of  tendering  medical  rehef  by 
semi-qualified  persons  is  the  best  possible,  but,  as 
things  are  at  present,  it  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

(/)  The  provision  of  sanatoria  for  consumptives. 

429— IV.  . 


The  amount  of  Overlapping  in  the  giving  of  Medical  Relief  by 
different  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Authorities. 

2.  No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  in  the 
giving  of  medical  relief. 

3.  In  the  poorest  districts  of  some  towns  visiting  dis- 
pensaries have  been  established,  that  is,  dispensaries  in 
which  doctors  resident  at  the  dispensary  give  advice 
there  and  also  visit  at  the  homes  of  the  patients.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  parish  doctor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
most  of  whose  work  is  done  by  the  dispensary  doctors. 

4.  Again,  in  districts  in  which  are  situated  large  general 
hospitals,  with  out-patient  departments,  the  work  in  them 
overlaps  with  that  of  the  parish  doctor  and  renders  the 
parish  doctor  in  that  district  less  necessary. 

5.  There  is  one  class  of  disease  for  which,  in  my  opinion, 
no  adequate  provision  is  made.  I  refer  to  the  so-called 
('  minor  infectious  diseases,')  such  as  measles  and  whooping 
cough,  which  cause  so  many  infant  deaths  every  year.  It  is 
mainly  among  the  very  poor  that  these  diseases  are  so 
deadly,  and  that  because  of  the  inadequate  attention  they 
receive.  These  cases,  of  course,  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
general  hospital  because  of  their  infectious  nature,  for  the 
same  reason  they  are  not  visited  by  the  district  nurses, 
they  are  not  taken  into  the  workhouse  hospitals,  and  very 
few  of  them  are  seen  by  the  parish  doctor.  In  fact  the 
majority  of  these  cases  are  dependent  upon  such  advice 
as  the  lady  health  visitors  can  give,  and  great  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  public  health  if  these  individuals  could 
send  medical  assistance  when  needed  to  supplement  their 
efforts. 

6.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  lack  of  medical 
attention  not  only  causes  many  deaths  of  young  children 
but  tends  to  the  degeneration  of  the  race,  e.g.,  neglected 
measles  may  result  in  blindness  or  deafness,  and  is  a 
frequent  forerimner  of  consumption. 

Defects  and  Anomalies  in  the  Existing  System  of  giving  Poor 
Law  and  Medical  Relief. 

7.  The  first  glaring  anomaly  is  that  boards  of  guardians 
have  control  of  the  whole  machinery  of  vaccination.  The 
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object  of  vaccination  of  course  is  to  prevent  sma'lpox,  an 
infectious  disease.  The  prevention  of  infectious  disease 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  medical  officer  of  health.  He  already 
seeks' out  cases  of  small  pox,  traces  and  keeps  under  super- 
vision the  contacts,  disinfects  the  houses  and  clothing,  in 
short,  he  doe,s  everything  in  connection  with  the  prevention 
of  this  infectious  disease  exaept  the  most  important  thing 
of  all,  namely,  vaccinate. 

8.  The  vaccination'  'officer  and  the  public  vaccinator 
are  both  servants  of  the  guardians.  The  health  committee 
of  a  intfnicipality  has  no  control  over  either.  The  medical 
ofiBcer  of  health  can  send  a  list  of  smallpox  contacts  to  be 
vaccinated  by  the  public  vaccinator,  and  the  latter  can 
please  himself  when  he  does  the  work.  He  may  be  a  busy 
practitioner,  and  he  may  get  the  list  at  a  very  busy  time. 
He  may  thus  be  unable  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  neces- 
sary vaccinations  for  three  or  four  days,  with  the  result 
that  smallpox  spreads. 

9.  All  the  vaccination  returns  go  to  the  Poor  Law 
Authority,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  are  of  most  use, 
in  fact,  the  only  person  to  whom  they  are  of  any  use, 
namely,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  never  sees  them. 

10  The  health  committee  of  this  corporation  have  on 
two  occasions  passed  resolutions  advocating  the  transfer 
of  the  vaccination  machinery  from  the  Poor  Law  Authority 
to  the  Municipal  Authority,  and  the  resolutions  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

11.  I  am  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  ought  to  be  similarly  transferred,  but  as  this 
question  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  enquiry 
I  ■will  offer  no  comments  on  it  except  to  say  that  if  vac- 
cination is  to  be  transferred  the  transfer  of  the  births  and 
deaths  must  almost  of  necessity  follow. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  actual  outdoor  Poor  Law 
medical  relief  work  performed,  I  may  say  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  parish  doctor  is  never  available  for  an 
emergency  case.  The  parish  doctor  visits  the  case  only 
on  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer.  This  last  official 
has  office  hours,  usually  from  9  to  11  a.m.,  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  making  various  enquiries.  A  pauper, 
therefore,  being  taken  suddenly  ill  at  twelve  o'clock  may 
not  be  able  to  see  the  relieving  officer  before  next  morning, 
the  necessary  enquiries  into  his  case  will  then  not  be  made 
until  perhaps  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the  doctor 
may  not  see  the  patient  until  the  day  after  that,  that  is, 
two,  days  after  the  beginrdng  of  the  illness,  when, 
perchance,  the  necessity  for  the  doctor's  visit  has  departed. 

13.  The  large  number  of  uncertified  deaths,  i.e.,  deaths 
of  persons  who  have  not  been  -visited  by  a  doctor,  to  my 
mind  certainly  tends  to  corroborate  my  view  that  Poor 
Law  medical  assistance  for  emergencies  is  too  difficult  to 
obtain,  since  in  my  experience  the  majority  of  these 
uncertified  deaths  occurs  in  the  class  of  society  which 
would  be  most  Ukely  to  call  for  Poor  Law  medical  relief. 

14.  Again,  under  the  Midwives  Act,  1901,  midwives 
must  send  for  medical  aid  under  certain  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  cases  attended  by  midwives  are  practically 
paupers,  although  technically  they  are  not  in  that  they 
are  not  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  and  the  medical  mf>,n  v.  ho 
ought  to  attend  these  is  the  parish  doctor,  but  he  is  just 
the  man  who  never  does  attend,  although  presumably  he  is 
paid  for  his  medical  attention  on  such  poor  people,  and 
for  the  same  reason  as  just  given,  -viz.,  that  for  emergency 
cases  (and  all  these  are  emergency  cases),  it  is  out  of  th# 
question  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  reHe-ving  officer  in 
time.  If  the  parish  doctor  did  attend  he  would  do  so  a?  a 
private  practitioner,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  extracting  any 
money  out  of  the  patient — an  uidikely  event — he  would  in 
reality  have  been  paid  twice  for  his  work,  viz.,  by  the 
guardians  in  addition  to  the  fee  from  the  patient. 

15.  Another  defect  is,  that  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  relieving  officers  and  the  name  of  the  doctors  for 
particular  districts  of  large  to-wns  are  not  sufficiently 
widely  kno-wn,  and  very  often  the  division  of  a  district  cuts 
through  a  street,  for  instance.  No.  14  may  be  in  one  parish 
doctor's  district,  and  No.  16  in  another  parish  doctor's 
district.  One  can  imagine  much  confusion  arising  from 
this,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  delay. 

16.  Again,  in  many  instances  the  parish  doctor  appointed 
is  a  man  in  large  practice  sometimes  holding  other  public 
appointments,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
he  would  give  his  best  efforts  to  parish  patients  under  these 
conditions. 


17.  Another  serious  objection  to  the  present  system  is  De'errenceo 
that  a  great  many  people  object  to  a  visit  from  the  parish  Poor  Law 
doctor  as  a  parish  doctor,  and  often  they  will  pay  6d.  or  Is.  medical 
(which  they  cannot  afford),  to  another  doctor,  rather  than  '^^li^f. 

go  to  him,  or  they  ■will  travel  a  long  distance  to  the  out- 
patient department  of  a  hospital  rather  than  go  to  the 
parish  doctor.  I  do  not  know  why  this  should  be  so,  since 
they  are  both  forms  of  free  medical  rehef,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  so  in  my  experience. 

Suggested  Reforms. 

18.  In  my  opinion  the  remedies  lie  in  the  abolition  of  Proposed 
the  parish  doctor  and  in  the  estabUshment  of  dispensaries  abolition  of 
oh  the  same  lines  as  those  in  Liverpool,  ■with  the  exception  district 
that  the  money  should  be  pro^vided  out  of  the  rates.  medical 

19.  The  doctors  appointed  should  be  whole  time  officers,  g^g^itution 

20.  Whether  these  dispensaries  should  be  managed  cif  municipa 
by  the  board  of  guardians  or  by  a  committee  of  the  town  dispensaries 
council  does  not  matter  much  from  one  point  of  ■view, 

since  the  money  in  each  case  comes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  ratepayers,  as  of  course  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  medical 
relief  does  at  present,  but  bearing  in  mind  the 
objection  above-mentioned  as  to  seeking  Poor  Law, 
medical  relief,  the  management  might  preferably  be 
undertaken  by  the  municipahty,  perhaps  under  the 
supervision  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

21.  The  establishment  of  these  municipal  dispensaries  Utili.'atio 
will  supply  a  need  aheady  felt,  but  which  •will  be  more  inspection 
acutely  felt  when  there  is  a  regular  medical  inspection  of  children 
school  children  as  proposed  by  the  Education  Bill  now  undir 
under  discussion  in  Parliament.    One  of  the  results  of  -Education 
this  medical  inspection  will  be  the  discovery  of  very  jj^^^j^g 
many  more  of  those  cases  of  sickness  which  require  detecting 
medical  relief  and  which  at  present  obtain  none.    Those  illness, 
parents  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  medical  ad^vice  could 
be  referred  by  the  school  attenda'cce  officer  and  lady 
health  ■visitors  to  the  municipal  dispensary  doctors. 

22.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  necessary,  namely,  the  Need  for 
channels  by  which  medical  relief  is  granted  should  be  further 
more  numerous  than  at  present.    In  r  ddition  to  the  provision 
relief  officer,  I  wotdd  suggest  lady  health  ■visitors  would  be  medical 
suitable  persons  to  authorise  visits  from  the  doctor,  and  it  ^g^jjjj'^'^ 
is  also  of  importance,  since  the  need  of  medical  ad^vice  yigitQi-g 
is  not  confined  to  a  few  hours  per  day,  that  someone 
empowered  to  grant  free  medical  relief  should  be  always 
available,  so  that  emergency  cases  could  be  dealt  ■with. 

23.  These  remedies  apply  to  large  to'wns  only.  I  have 
no  personal  experience  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  country  districts. 

24.  I  may  perhaps  add  that  my  remarks  do  not  exclu- 
sively refer  to  the  district  in  which  I  am  at  present  located. 

38632.  {Chairman.)  1  see  that  your  borough  has  passed  Desirabil 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Vaccination  Returns  and  tie  of  trans- 
machinery  of   vaccination    being    placed    under    tie  f erring 
municipal  authorities ;  and  also  the  registration  of  births  'vaccmatioD 
and  deaths  ?-\es.  registratio. 

38633.  In  the  first  part  of  your  statement  j^ou  enumerate  of  births  ai 
various  methods  of  assistance  of    a    certain    medical  deaths  to 
character  which  is  given  by  municipalities.    Has   the  sanitary 
municipality  of  Bootle  ever  paid  fees  to  doctors  for  any 

thonty. 

operations,  such  as  attending  women  in  childbirth  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

38634.  Has  the  work  of  the  health  department  much  Incrrased 
increased  in  the  last  few  years  ;  have  you  taken  on  fresh  sco|  e  of 
duties  ? — The  Midwives  Act  has  thrown  ;  ome  fresh  duties  medical 
on  us,  and  the  work  in  connection  with  the  public  elemer.-  "^"j^j  >*^^ 
tary  schools — that  is,  the  visitation  of  childi'en  sufi'erirg  ^^^^Jj^^^ 
from  diseases — has  largely  developed  in  the  last  few  years. 

38635.  Is  the  medical  inspection  of  the  children  dor  e  Medical 
by  you  or  one  of  yoiu"  officers  ? — The  medical  inspection  inspection  I 
of  the  childi'en  is  not  systematically  carried  on  at  present  of  school 
in  Bootle  ;  but  the  school  teachers  are  very  much  more  ^^'+'1'^  i-^j 
ready  now  to  send  in  to  me  notifications  of  sickness  occur-  teachers 
ring  amongst  childi'en  attending  their  schccls.  sickness 

38636.  You  do  not  regularly  inspect  the  children,  then  ?  among 
— No,  not  at  present.    A  medical  officer  has  not  yet  been  children.  | 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

38637.  You  have  a  strong  opinion  as  regards  the  minor  Inadequatf 
infectious  r'iseases,  I  see.    As  I  understand  at  present  provision  f 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  dealing    ith  those  diseases  because  j^fg^tj^yg 
they  wiU  not  be  admitted  into  a  general  hospital  and  they  jnfaj^t^jig 
are  not  taken,  you  say,  to  the  workhouses,  and  still  they  diseases  anj 
are  difficult  to  deal  with  in  their  O'wn  homes  on  account  of  resultant 
their  infectious  nature  ? — That  is  so.  evils. 
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38638.  What  would  your  suggestion  be  ?— Woul  J  it  be 
to  bring  them  under  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification 
Act  ? — No,  I  should  still  continue  to  treat  them  at  their 
own  homes.  My  point  is  not  that  they  are  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  their  own  hom^s,  but  that  at  pres^^nt  t'le 
majority  of  them  are  not  medically  treated  at  all.  They 
depend  largely  upon  the  advice  which  is  given  to  them 
by  lady  health  visitors,  which  is  of  course  not  medical 
advice. 

38639.  What  sort  of  machinery  would  you  propose  in 
order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  these  cases  ? — I  should 
like  to  see  whole-time  medical  officers  appointed  who 
would  attend  to  these  cases,  and  act  as  district  medical 
officers  of  health. 

38640.  As  district  medical  officers  of  health,  do  you  say  ? 
— As  district  medical  officers  who  would  give  advice  in 
hygiene. 

38641.  At  present  those  officers  if  appointed  would  be 
under  the  Poor  Law,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  I  would  propose 
to  take  the  work  from  the  parish  doctor,  and  transfer  it 
to  the  municipal  doctor. 

38642.  At  present,  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
class  of  illness  does  not  receive  adequate  attention,  and 
infantile  mortality  in  consequence  is  increasing  ? — 
Quite  so. 

38643.  Now  as  regards  the  Poor  Law  medical  relief 
work,  you  have  also  a  strong  opinion  that  the  machinery 
is  not  adapted  to  urgent  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is, 
judging  from  my  experience. 

38644.  Is  that  an  opinion,  do  you  know,  which  is  rather 
generally  held  by  health  officers  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  it  is. 

38645.  It  is  not  the  fault  either  of  the  medical  officer, 
or  of  the  relieving  officer,  but  it  is  due  to  the  system  which 
necessitates  first  an  application  to  the  relieving  officer,  and 
then  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  medical  officer  ? — 
That  is  so. 

38646.  Your  suggestion,  is,  I  think,  that  a  health 
visitor  might  make  the  application  for  a  doctor  ? — That 
is  one  suggestion.  Tne  only  person  now  who  is  able  to 
advise  the  parish  doctor  to  attend  these  cases  is  the 
relieving  officer.  I  think  the  number  of  people  who  could 
authorise  the  attendance  of  the  parish  doctor  might  bo 
increased,  that  is,  the  channels  by  which  free  medical 
assistance  can  be  given  could  be  made  more  numerous. 

38647.  In  the  cases  of  confinements  of  women  is  there 
a  difficulty  in  getting  proper  attendance  in  time  ? — Since 
the  Midwives  Act  came  into  force,  I  have  never  received 
notification  from  a  midwife  that  she  has  called  in 
e:t-ier  of  the  two  parish  doctors  in  my  district. 

38648.  Would  she  report  to  you  ? — Yes.  Whenever 
she  requires  medical  assistance,  she  is  bound  to  report  to 
me. 

38649.  What' do  you  infer  from  that — that  the  medical 
officers  have  not  been  called  in  ? — Msdicalmenhavabsen 
called  in,  but  not  t'le  parish  doctors. 

38650.  And  you  say  that  that  is  due  to  the  machinery 
being  rather  cumbrous? — I  should  imagine  so  because  a 
large  number  of  these  cases  are  cases  which  you  would 
think  would  require  the  services  of  the  parish  doctor,  for 
thoy  were  very  poor  people. 

38651.  What  are  your  lady  health  visitors — are  they 
volunteers? — No,  they  are  in  the  employment  of  the 
corporation. 

38652.  How  many  have  you  ? — Two. 

38653.  All  your  agency,  therefore,  is  more  or  less 
salaried  at  present  ? — Quite  so — all. 

.38654.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  graft  on  to  them 
a  system  of  volunteers  ? — It  has  been  suggested,  but  the 
volunteers  have  not  come  forward. 

38655.  I  have  no  doubt  that  could  be  made  to  work 
efficiently,  provided  you  got  the  proper  class  of  volunteer  ? 
— I  should  very  much  like  to  have  the  assistance  of 
volunteers. 

38656.  You  speak  of  the  advisability  of  estabUshing 
dispensaries  on  some  such  lines  as  those  in  Liverpool. 
What  is  the  exact  character  of  the  dispensaries  in  Liver- 
pool to  which  you  refer ;  are  they  what  you  call  the  six- 
penny dispensaries  ? — No.  They  are  charitable  institu- 
tions.   There  is  a  house  in  which  the  doctors  live,  and 
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attached  to  the  house  is  an  out-patient  department,  and 
the  doctors  attend  cases  at  their  own  homes. 

38657.  So  out-patients  are  treated,  and  the  doctors 
make  douiiciliary  visits  ? — That  is  so. 

38658.  Is  it  gratuitous  ?— Absolutely. 

38659.  I  see  you  would  propose  that  these  dispensaries 
should  be  under  the  health  authority ;  would  that  not 
cause  a  duplication,  and  an  overlapping  of  medical  relief, 
because  you  would  have  the  out-medical  relief  from  the 
Poor  Law  ? — The  dispensaiy  syste  n  would  be  in  substi- 
t  tion  for  the  presen'  system  of  grant  ng  out-medical  relief. 

38660.  Your  proposal  therefore  is  to  take  away  medical 
relief  ? — To  take  away  the  parish  doctor  and  substitute 
this  system. 

38661.  What  would  you  do  as  regards  the  infirmaries  ? 
Would  you  leave  them  under  their  present  control? — 
Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  make  any 
difference  to  them. 

38662.  Assuming  that  you  had  these  dispensaries, 
how  would  you  get  an  order  for  the  infirmary — because 
a  number  of  cases  would  come  up,  no  doubt,  to  the  dis- 
pensaries which  would  necessitate  hospital  treatment  ? 
— They  could  be  recommended  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  they  are  now  ;  I  mean  that  the  doctor  who  is  attend- 
ing, although  he  is  a  municipal  doctor,  might  recommend 
a  patient  to  the  general  hospital. 

38663.  I  was  thinking  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary, 
and  therefore  that  would  be  one  authority  recommending 
patients  for  an  institution  under  another  authority. 
If  you  take  the  out-medical  relief  from  the  I'oor  Law 
you  would  still  have  to  deal  with  cases  which  necessitate 
hospital  treatment  ? — I  can  hardly  see  that  any  real 
difficulty  would  arise  even  if  it  were  so.  Each  individual 
case  would  b3  treated  on  its  merits. 

38664.  You  would  want  the  Poor  Law  authority  to 
recognise  the  medical  officers  of  the  dispensary  as  their 
own  medical  officers  ? — It  would  not  follow.  Could 
not  also  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  be  under  the  munici- 
pality and  taken  away  from  the  Poor  Law  altogether  ? 

38665.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to,  but  I  thought 
you  were  not  in  favour  of  that  ? — I  really  have  not 
thought  of  that  aspect  of  the  question. 

38666.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  whole  of  the 
medical  treatment  should  be  separated  from  the  Poor 
Law  ;  but  you,  in  your  proposals,  do  not  go  so  far,  I 
understand,  and  it  is  only  out-treatment  to  which  you 
allude  ? — That  is  the  part  with  which  I  have  particular 
experience. 

38667.  Health  officers  differ      to  whether  a  combina-  Question  of 
tion  of  work  (that  is  to  say,  associating  the  medical  treat-  transfer  of 
ment  of  individuals  with  their  sanitary  work,  both  being  whole  care  of 
under  the  same  branch  or  department)  would  be  beneficial 

to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  or  whether  it  au^hont 
would  be  detrimental.  What  is  your  view  ? — You  mean 
the  association  of  prevention  with  cure  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  the  municipalities  now  have  taken  up, 
to  some  extent,  the  work  of  cure,  too.  They  do  it  in 
regard  to  infectious  disease,  because  fever  hospitals,  which 
are  curative  hospitals,  are  supported  out  of  municipal 
rates  ;  and  they  also  do  it  in  regard  to  infant  mortality 
and  diarrhoea. 

38668.  Looking  at  it  as  an  abstract  question  it  would 
seem  that  if  the  same  authority  knew  of  all  the  sickness 
or  illness  and  the  nature  of  it  that  prevailed  in  an  area, 
it  might  be  some  clue  to  what  were  the  insanitary  or 
malarious  conditions  in  that  area  ? — Distinctly  so.  If 
the  officer  was  the  servant  of  the  municipality  he 
would  get  that  information,  and  it  would  be  reported  to 
his  chief  officer. 

38669.  In  your  experience  do  you  find    that    your  Absence  of 
duties  as  medical  officer  of  health  overlap  the  duties  of  friction  or 
medical  officer  under  the  Poor  Law  ?    Is  there  any  co-operation 
friction  between  you,  or  do  you  secure  harmonious  co-  La\v  and^°°^ 
operation  ? — I  have  very  little  to  do  with  them.    There  sanitarv 

is  neither  friction  nor  co-operation.  authority 

38670.  Therefore,  to  use  your  own  words,  there  must  Overlapping 
be  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  ? — Strictly  in  connection  between  Poor 
with  my  work,    there  is  not  much  overlapping.    But  ^^^^ 

there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  between  the  giving  ^oluntary 
of  medical  relief  by  the  general  hospitals  and  by  the  Poor  "^P^**^"' 
Law,  I  think. 
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38671.  Are  complaints  prevalent  among  the  profession 
as  to  the  amount  of  gratuitous  relief  which  is  given  by 
general  hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  have  heard 
complaints  many  times. 

38672.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  out- 
door relief  in  medical  casss  of  emergency,  you  are  aware 
perhaps  that  the  guardians  can  pay  for  a  doctor  who  is 
called  in,  although  there  is  no  order  of  a  relieving  officer  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  they  can. 

38673.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  statute  to  that 
effect  ? — They  m'ly  be  able  to  do  it,  but  as  a  matter  of 
practice  I  do  not  think  they  ever  do. 

38574.  Yes,  there  are  cas33  where  they  do  ? — I  do 
not  know  of  them. 

38675.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  obtain  in  Bootle  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

38876.  Take  the  midwifery  casss,  are  you  aware  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  relating  to  those,  that 
supposing  it  is  a  case  of  emergency,  and  the  district 
medical  officer  is  sent  for  without  any  order  of  the  re- 
lieving officer,  he  may  be  paid  a  fee  for  attending  by  the 
guardians  ? — I  did  not  know  that.  Under  the  Act  the 
midwives  are  compelled  to  send  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health  a  notice  every  time  they  send  for  medical  as- 
sistance, and  I  have  not  received  one  notification  from 
a  midwife  that  she  has  sent  for  the  parish  medical  officer. 

38677.  Has  she  dealt  with  the  cases  herself,  without 
sending  for  the  doctor  at  all  ? — No  ;  she  has  sent  for 
medical  assistance,  but  she  has  never  sent  for  the  parish 
medical  officer. 

38678.  [Mrs.  Webh.)  Who  has  paid  for  that  medical 
assistance  ? — The  friends  of  the  patients  ;  or  the  doctor 
has  not  been  paid  at  all. 

38679.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Then  the  case  has  not  been 
one  of  destitution ;  is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
necessarily  follows. 

38680.  Do  you  mean  that  the  people  themselves  paid 
the  fee,  or  was  it  paid  by  some  of  their  friends  who  were 
not  liable  to  pay  ? — I  do  not  know  who  has  paid.  The 
probability  is  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  doctor 
has  never  been  paid  at  all. 

38681.  Why  did  not  the  midttdfe  send  for  the  district 
medical  officer  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  why  she  did  not. 
I  presume  she  did  not  because  it  would  take  too  long  a 
time  to  get  him. 

38682.  In  all  these  cases  has  ho  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  house  ? — No. 

38683.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  Or  did  the  people  object  to  have 
Poor  Law  relief  and  so  become  paupers '! — I  cannot 
say  that. 

38684.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  you  are  putting  before 
us  ? — It  i?  simply  the  fact  that  every  time  a  doctor  is 
sent  for  to  assist  in  these  midwifery  cases,  notification 
comes  to  me.  I  have  had  perhaps  some  200  notifications, 
and  in  not  one  single  instance  has  the  doctor  who  has 
been  sent  for  been  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer — for 
some  reason  or  other  for  which  I  am  not  able  to  account. 

38685.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  had  about  200 
notifications,  did  you  say  ? — Quite  that  number,  and 
that  is  in  about  eighteen  months. 

38686.  {Mr.  Bentliam.)  There  is  no  inference  what- 
ever to  be  drawn  from  that,  then  ? — Except  that  a  large 
number  of  the  people  are  very  poor  people.  This  has 
occurred  often  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  town. 

38687.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  any 
information  as  to  whether  those  doctors  have  been  paid 
or  not  ? — I  suppose  it  would  by  asking  them,  but  there 
is  no  other  way  that  I  can  see.  I  have  been  told  by 
several  doctors  that  they  have  not  been  paid  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  I  know  that  they  very  often  are  not 
paid.  Of  course  I  have  no  official  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  paid  or  not. 

38688.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Has  it  come  within  your 
knowledge  that  the  district  relieving  officers  are  not 
known  to  the  people  ?— Yes. 

38689.  How  does  that  come  out  ? — I  had  experience 
of  that  before  I  came  to  Bootle,  when  I  was  house-sur- 
geon in  a  hospital.  It  is  not  generally  known,  and  I 
found  that  the  policemen  did  not  know  who  the  relieving 
officer  for  the  district  was. 
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38690.  Was  that  a  hospital  in  a  large  town  that  you 
are  speaking  of  ? — Yes,  in  Liverpool. 

38691.  Were  the  districts  there  badly  divided  ?  Did 
it  happen  that  there  was  not  a  good  di\nding  line  be- 
tween them  ? — Very  often.  I  know  of  one  authentic 
instance  in  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  No.  14  happened 
to  be  in  one  man's  district  and  No.  16  in  another  man's 
district.  Some  delay  arose  in  the  treatment  of  a  case. 
The  wrong  doctor  happened  to  be  sent  for  in  that  in- 
stance, and  then  they  had  all  the  trouble  of  going  and 
getting  the  doctor  for  the  right  district. 

38692.  But  the  relieving  officer  would  say,  would  he 
not,  who  was  the  doctor  ?  If  application  were  made  to 
the  relieving  officer  he  could  give  an  order,  would  he  not, 
on  the  doctor  stating  his  name  ? — Yes  ;  but  this  was  not 
done  through  the  medium  of  the  relieving  officer.  It  was 
an  emergency  case  in  which  the  doctor  was  sent  for. 

38693.  And  they  thought  they  were  sending  for  their 
district  medical  officer,  when  in  fact  they  were  not  doing 
80  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

38694.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  that  the  vac- 
cination business  should  be  transferred  from  the  guardians 
to  the  health  authority,  would  you  think  that  desirable  un- 
less the  district  was  a  large  one  ? — Unless  it  was  a  large 
town,  do  you  mean  ? 

38695.  Yes  ? — I  can  hardly  give  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  that  prevail 
apart  from  those  of  large  towns. 

38696.  You  are  aware  perhaps  that  the  Commission 
on  vaccination  reported  against  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that< 

38697.  {Mrs.    Bosanquet.)  Are    there   any   provident -pjjg  p^ggj. 
dispensaries  in  Bootle  ?— None  ;   but  there  is  a  general  bility  of 
hospital  with  an  out-patient  department.  establishiu 

38698.  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  start 
provident  dispensaries  there  ? — it  is  not  a  very  large  Bootle. 
town,    and    it    has     not    a    very    large  number 

of  rich  people  resident  in  it.  A  provident  dis- 
pensary by  voluntary  contributions,  I  think,  would  not 
be  a  great  success  in  Bootle. 
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38699.  I  did  not  mean  one  supported  by  rich  people, 
I  meant  a  really  provident  dispensary  on  a  self-supporting 
basis  ? — I  could  hardly  give  you  an  opinion  on  that. 

38700.  Is  there  a  public  mortuary  in  Bootle  ? — Yes. 

38701.  Do  the  people  use  it  at  all  except  for  coroner's 
cases  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  a  person  dies  and  the  friends 
are  too  poor  to  bury  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  I  have 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  get  a  magistrate's 
order  to  remove  the  body  from  the  house  into  the 
mortuary  to  await  burial. 

38702.  But  it  would  not  be  done  just  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  in  a  small  house  ? — It  is  not  done  often  as  a 
matter  of  routine.    In  exceptional  instances  it  happens. 

38703.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  en- 
courage in  crowded  districts  ? — I  think  the  people  them- 
selves would  object. 

38704.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Why  do  you  consider  that  a 
pauper  cannot  see  the  relieving  officer  except  in  hi.s 
office  hours,  which  you  say  are  usually  from  9  to  11  a.m.  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  he  cannot  see  him  at  other  times, 
but  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience  he  does  not  see  him 
at  any  other  time. 

38705.  Are  you  speaking  of  any  other  place  but  Bootle 
when  you  say  that  ?— I  think  it  is  very  general  all  over 
the  country.  The  relieving  officer  has  his  office  hours 
between  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  and  bet'O'een  which 
I  suppose  he  is  always  in  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  day 
he  has  other  work  to  do,  and  he  may  not  be  in. 

38706.  You  say  in  Paragraph  12  of  your  statement . 
"  A  pauper,  therefore,  being  taken  suddenly  ill  at  12 
o'clock  cannot  see  the  relieving  officer  before  next  mornir  g, 
the  necessary  inquiries  into  his  case  will  not  be  made  until 
perhaps  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the  doctor  may  not 
see  the  patient  until  the  day  after  that."  Do  you  mean 
to  suggest  that  that  is  a  regular  and  common  occurrence  ? 
— It  is  fairly  common. 

38707.  Is  it  your  own  experience  ? — I  ought  perhaps 
to  have  said,  "  May  not  see  the  relieving  officer,"  not 
"  cannot  see."   
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[naccessi-  38708.  Could  you  give  us  any  instances  where  that  has 

bility  ol  tlie  occurred  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard 
relieving        of  ji^at  occurring. 

38709.  Could  you  give  us  the  case  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

38710.  Or  in  what  union  it  has  occurred  ?— I  cannot 
give  you  a  case  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  been 
told  of  cases  of  that  kind. 

38711.  I  think  if  you  say  such  things  do  happen  we 
ought  to  know  where  they  happen  ? — It  is  quite  possible 
that  they  may  happen  without  anyone  being  at  fault, 
and  they  do  frequently  happen.  The  relieving  officer  is 
only  bound  to  be  in  his  office  between  the  hours  of  9  and 
11,  and  I  suppose  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  is  away 
making  enquiries,  and  then  when  his  hours  are  finished, 
he  may  not  go  near  his  home. 

38712.  May  I  suggest  that  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
orders  of  his  duty  to  give  relief  such  as  you  infer  ?  Have 
you  studied  the  orders  which  regulate  the  duties  of  the 
relieving  officer  ? — No. 
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38713.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  I  understand  that  you 
suggest  that  your  health-visitors  might  be  empowered 
to  call  upon  a  Poor  Law  doctor  without  the  relieving 
officer's  orders  ? — Yes. 

38714.  And  that  that  would  meet  a  want  which  you 
have  felt  to  exist  ? — Yes. 

38715.  It  is  probably  within  your  knowledge  that  they 
may  call  in  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer  mthout  a  relieving 
officer's  order  in  case  of  emergency,  and  that  an  order 
could  be  obtained  from  the  reUeving  officer  afterwards  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  is  a  fact. 

38716.  But  do  you  think  it  is  not  generally  known  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

38717.  If  it  were  more  widely  known  would  not  that 
meet  the  case  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent  I  think  it  would,  to- 
gether with  increasing  the  number  of  people  who  can 
authorise  free  medical  relief,  which  I  think  is  rather  an 
important  thing.  In  my  town  there  is  only  one  relieving 
officer,  and  the  people  would  have  to  go  from  one  end  of 
the  town  perhaps  to  the  other,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact  to 
the  middle  of  it,  to  see  the  relieving  officer. 

38718.  Is  that  so  in  Bootle,  that  you  have  only  one 
relieving  officer  for  the  whole  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

38719.  In  that  case  the  medical  officer  could  be  called 
in  and  the  relieving  officer  seen  afterwards,  could  he 
not  ? — Yes,  he  could  be. 

38720.  It  is  within  your  knowledge,  probably,  that  any 
person  can  make  application  to  a  relieving  officer  for  a 
medical  order  for  any  poor  person  ? — Yes. 

38721.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  relative  or  the  per- 
sons themselves  should  make  a  personal  application,  is 
it  ? — No  ;  but  I  presume  some  person  interested  in  the 
patient  would  make  the  application. 

38722.  When  it  is  known  that  people  are  ill,  and  usually 
someone  does  know  it,  they  could  make  application 
to  the  Poor  Law  on  behalf  of  these  people  ? — Quite  so. 

38723.  That  would  be  quite  as  easy  a  process  as  making 
application  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  medical 
assistance,  would  it  not — the  one  would  be  as  difficult 
to  obtain  as  the  other,  or  the  one  would  be  as  easy  to 
obtain  as  the  other  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  the  sanitary 
officials,  you  see,  go  to  all  parts  of  the  town  every  day, 
and  they  find  out  cases  which  need  medical  assistance, 
or  requests  can  be  made  to  them  with  less  trouble. 

38724.  I  was  coming  to  that.  You  think  they  find  out 
cases  themselves.  There  are  two  health-visitors  for  the 
whole  of  your  township  ;  do  they  go  from  house  to  h  juse, 
or  how  do  they  find  out  when  people  want  them  ? — 
They  go  from  house  to  house,  and  they  also  get  into  a 
large  number  of  houses  through  cases  of  iUness  being 
notified  from  the  schools. 

38725.  When  cases  of  illness  are  notified  from  the 
schools,  are  they  notified  to  you,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ?— Yes. 

38726.  Are  all  cases  of  illness  occurring  in  schools 
notified  to  you  ? — Not  all  cases,  but  all  cases  of  infectious 
illness  are. 

38727.  Then  your  statement  that  your  health-visitors 
get  to  know  the  people  that  require  medical  assistance 
applies  only  to  infectious  cases,  is  that  not  so  ?»-No, 


because  when  they  get  into  the  house   they  find  out    Mr.  IF.  A', 
other  cases.    Their  inquiry  only  refers,  in  the  first  place,  Barlov\ 
to  the  children,  but  when  they  go  to  a  house  to  attend  M.R.C.S. 


to  the  child,  they  also  find,  in  some  cases,  adults  who  , 


are  ill.    They  get  information  in  that  way. 
38728.  (Mrs.    Webb.)  I   gather  that  you 
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dispensaries  are  more  valuable  which  provide  domiciliary  of  visits  to 
visits  ? — I  do.  homes  by 

38729.  Would  you  say  that  was  their  main  value —  otficLis  or 
the  visiting  at  the  homes  rather  than  the  bottle  of  medi-  voluntar\' 
cine  ? — I  do  not  think  the  bottle  of  medicine  is  of  very  dispciisai  ies. 
much  account.  ,  jv,.,?^^  ,  iiji^ 

38730.  Would  you  regard  the  domiciliary  visits  of 
the  attached  doctors  as  most  important  ?— Yes,  I  would 
most  decidedly. 

38731.  With  regard  to  this  health- visiting,  you  would  Tlie  proper 
not  suggest  that  two  health-visitors  are  sufficient  foi  [iroportion  of 
Bootle,  would  you  ?    You  could  do  with  more,  could  health 

you  not  ? — I  could  find  a  good  deal  of  work  for  many  more,  visitors  to 

population. 

38732.  What  is  your  population  ?— 68,000. 

38733.  Supposing  you  wanted  to  have  a  complete 
medical  inspection,  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  a 
school  attendance  inspection,  taking  the  practical  limit 
of  all  houses  under  £40  a  year,  which,  I  believe,  is  the 
school  attendance  limit  in  London  at  any  rate — I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  with  you — supposing  you  wanted  to 
have  an  equally  efficient  inspection  from  a  medical  point 
of  view  that  you  have  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
how  many  health-visitors  do  you  think,  roughly  sjjcaking, 
would  you  require  for  your  68,000  people  ?  Do  you 
know  how  many  school  attendance  officers  yoa  have 
got — you  do  not,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure,  but 
I  think  there  are  only  four. 

38734.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a  house-to-house 
inspection  in  order  to  discover  preventible  dis3ase  by 
having  four,  or  six  or  a  dozen  health-visitors — what 
would  you  put  it  at  ? — I  should  think  you  would  want 
at  least  a  dozen. 

38735.  Then  do  you  think  that  with  a  dozen  health- 
visitors  you  could  get  a  really  systematic  inspection  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  existence  of  disease  ? — Yes,  I 
think  you  could. 

38736.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  largely  Advantages 
conducive  to  the  prevention  of  disease  ? — I  certainly  do.     ^  i-ystem 

38737.  In  what  way — in  finding  out  the  insanitary  visitors  and 
conditions  ? — Not  so  much  in  the  way  of  prevention  as  functions 

in  the  way  of  limiting  the  spread  of  certain  diseases,  of  such 
decidedly  and  in  finding  out  insanitary  conditions.  visitors. 

38738.  Would  you  put  down  the  curing  of  bad  habits, 
and  the  teaching  of  mothers  to  feed  children  properly, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  do  very  much  in  correcting  the  bad  habits 

of  the  male  portion.  j 

38739.  You  think  that  would  beat  them  ?— Yes. 
They  might  do  something  with  regard  to  the  women  and 
children  of  course. 

38740.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  rearing  of  children  V 
— Yes,  decidedly. 

38741.  If  you  had  that  system  with  twelve  health- 
visitors,  and  if  you  gave  them  permission  to  call  iii  a 
medical  officer,  do  you  think  that  in  that  way  you  could 
reduce  the  sickness-rate  and  the  death-rate  very  con- 
siderably ? — I  am  certain  you  could.  That  just  touches 
the  difficulty.  The  advice  which  the  lady  sanitary  in- 
spector gives  is  not  medical  advice,  and  the  one  tiling 
necessary  is  that  they  should  be  able  to  call  in  the  service  i 
of  a  doctor. 

38742.  If  you  had  that,  do  you  think  you  could  find 
incipient  disease  and  so  be  able  to  prevent  both  its  spread- 
ing and  its  destruction  of  the  individual  ? — Quite  so. 

38743.  {Mr.  Bevtham.)  Do  you  advocate  that  house- 
to-house  visitation  by  health-visitors  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  people  are  in  need  of  assistance  ? — The  primary 
object  is  not  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  in  need  of 
assistance. 

38744.  Whether  they  are  any  danger  to  the  public 
health,  or  any  other  reason  ? — Yes. 

38745.  (Mrs  Webb.)  Would  you  object  to  a  house-to- 
house  visitation,  or  do  you  advocate  a  house-to-house 
visitation — supposing  money  was   of  no   account  ? — 
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In  certain  districts  there  should  be  house-to-house  visi- 
tation, and  in  other  districts  there  should  be  special 
visitation  from  information  which  you  receive. 

38746.  Would  you  allow  your  health-visitor  to  act 
very  much  as  your  school  attendance  visitor  acts  now  ? 
The  school  attendance  visitor  does  not  go  to  every  house, 
but  he  goes  to  the  houses  where  he  has  reason  to  suppose 
there  are  children  of  educational  age  ? — In  some  parts 
of  a  town  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  every  house  ; 
in  other  parts  of  the  town  they  should  go  according 
to  information  received,  or  by  request. 

38747.  Would  you  advocate  giving  your  health-visitor 
power  to  call  in  the  district  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

38748.  (Miss  Hill.)  She  has  the  power,  has  she  not, 
of  calhng  in  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  if  she  thinks  it 
necessary  ? — No. 

38749.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Except  that  that  makes  the  man 
a  pauper,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  attach  the  taint  of 
pauperism  to  him,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that  out- 
door medical  relief  does  entail  pauperism. 

38750.  It  entails  chargeability,  and  you  can  recover 
it  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know  why,  but  there 


is  some  objection  amongst  the  people  to  having  the 
parish  doctor. 

38751.  If  you  had  your  system,  would  you  wish  that 
there  should  be  no  pauperism  attached  to  it  ? — I  should 
like  them  to  have  free  medical  relief. 

38752.  Without  pauperism  ? — Without  pauperism.    I  Proposed  fi 
do  not  advocate   that  every  person  whatever  should  medical 
have  free  medical  rehef,  but  those  who  desire  it  and  '® 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it,  I  think  should  have  free 
medical  relief. 

38753.  In  your  experience  as  a  medical  officer  of  health  Sickness, 
do  you  consider  that  a  great  amount  of  pauperism  is  phthisis,  ai 
caused  by  sickness  of  one  sort  and  another  ? — Some  is.     accidents  a 

causes  of 

38754.  Which  illness  do  you  attach  most  importance  pauijerism. 
to  from  that  point  of  view  ? — I  think  phthisis  is  the 

illness  which  causes  most — and  accidents. 

38755.  Accidents  are  already  attended  free,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes.  Any  sickness  is  the  cause  of  poverty  but 
more  especially  phthisis,  because  that  is  a  sickness  of 
long  duration. 


Mr.  Mebedith  Young,  M.D.,   called  in ;  and  Examined. 
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Mr.  M.      '   38756.  (Chairman.)  You  are  medical  officer  of  health 
Y oung,  M.D.  for  the  County  Borough  of  Stockport,  and  medical  super- 
intendent of  the  Corporation  Hospitals,  I  believe  ? — Yen. 

38757.  I  think  also  that  you  have  been  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  Corporation  of  Crewe,  the  Corporation 
of  Brighouse,  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Halifax,  and 
other  bodies  ? — Yes. 

38758.  I  think  you  have  prepared  a  statement  for  us 
which  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  Aids  given  by  Borough  to  the  Poor. 

1.  My  Corporation  subscribe  £25  annually  to  the 
infirmary  funds,  and  as  subscribers  they  receive  a  number 
of  recommendations,  most  of  which  are  distributed  by  me 
to  cases  discovered  by  myself  or  reported  by  my  two  female 
inspectors,  as  deserving.  These  recommendations  ensure 
either  home  treatment  or  treatment  in  the  infirmary,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

2.  All  cases  of  dangerous  infectious  disease  are  treated 
in  the  fever  hospital,  of  which  I  am  medical  superintendent, 
free  of  charge,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  rates  of  £2,500  on 
an  average. 

Cases  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  and  those  removed 
from  the  workhouse  are  charged  for  to  the  guardians, 
however,  under  a  special  agreement. 

3.  Disinfection  is  carried  out  free  of  charge  in  all 
necessary  cases,  whether  the  case  be  oae  of  a  scheduled  or 
dangerous  infectious  disease  or  not.  This  is  done,  first 
because  the  people  for  whom  it  is  done  could  not  in 
most  cases  afford  to  do  it  properly,  and  also  because  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  done  would  not  be  able  to  do  it 
effectually,  for  want  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

4;  My  inspectors,  and  especiallf  the  two  females, 
report  deserving  cases  to  the  Police  Aided  Clothing 
Association — a  voluntary  association  which  distributes 
clothing  to  suitable  cases.  The  two  female  inspectors 
also  serve  on  the  committee  of  this  association. 

5.  My  health  committee  give  prize  money  to  schools,  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  proper  feeding  of  infants  to  the 
elder  girls  :  they  also  supply  little  books  on  this  subject 
free  of  charge  to  all  the  scholars  ;  many  hundreds  of 
children  are  thus  taught  every  year.  This  system  is,  I 
believe,  not  in  force  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom. 

6.  As  in  aU  other  large  towns,  we  distribute  disinfectants, 
etc.,  gratuitously  to  anyone  who  can  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  requiring  them. 

7.  In  times  of  smallpox,  if  any  person  loses  his  work 
temporarily  owing  to  disinfection,  vaccination,  etc.,  we 
grant  compensation  ;  this  was  done  in  scores  of  cases 
during  two  recent  outbreaks  of  smallpox. 

8.  I  have  examined  nearly  150  cases  for  the  education 
rommittee  and  have  picked  out  cases  which  they  have 
sent  to  special  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  blind,  deaf, 
and  epileptic  children,  the  education  committee  paying  the 
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whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  this.  We  are  now  testing  the 
sight  of  all  the  school  children  in  the  town  (about  17,000 
in  all)  and  when  that  is  done  the  education  committee 
will  arrange  a  scheme  by  which  the  defects  can  be  remedied 
by  spectacles,  etc.,  pajdng  the  cost  of  this  in  suitable 
cases.  The  same  committee  are  now  trying  to  find 
suitable  premises  for  a  special  school  for  defective-minded 
children. 

9.  We  supply  free  of  charge  diphtheria  antitoxin  for  use 
by  medical  practitioners  in  treating  cases  of  ascertained 
or  suspected  diphtheria,  and  also  for  preventive  inocula- 
tion of  those  exposed  to  infection.  The  material  and  the 
instruments  for  injection  are  kept  at  the  health  office, 
the  pohce' station,  and  the  hospital,  so  as  to  be  obtainable 
readily  either  by  day  or  by  night. 

Co-operation  between  Poor  Law  and  Sanitary  Authorities. 

10.  I  think  some  co-operation  between  Poor  Law  and 
sanitary  authorities  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
both.  What  one  wants  to  see  effected  is  a  cure  of  the 
social  habit  which  has  brought  the  man  to  the  lowest 
stratum  of  society.  That  wiU  never  be  done,  in  my 
opinion,  by  either  body  working  on  present  Unas.  Tlie 
relieving  officer  or  medical  officer  goes  and  gives  money, 
meat,  milk,  or  medicine — he  may  throw  in  a  Uttle  healthy 
advice  as  to  habits  or  manner  of  life,  but  as  likely  as  not 
he  doesn't.  If  conditions  are  specially  filthy  or  insanitary, 
he  may  send  us  word  of  it.    It's  not  his  special  concern. 

11.  On  the  other  hand,  we,  the  sanitary  authority,  go; 
we  give  lots  of  advice  a.nd  perhaps  get  landlords  to  do 
some  repairs,  but,  after  administering  a  moral  tonic,  we 
finish. 

12.  It  is  well  known  that  advice,  plus  charity,  is  more 
likely  to  be  taken  and  acted  upon  than  bare  advice,  and  I 
think,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  cure  the  social  habit  we 
must  blend  the  two.  And  it  could  be  done  by  increasing 
the  number  of  relieving  officers,  making  it  compulsory  on 
them  to  visit  the  homes  and  make  careful  inquiries 
before  granting  any  relief  and  giving  them  power  to  with- 
hold outdoor  relief  where  the  recipients  were  making  no 
attempt  to  improve  their  bad  social  habits. 

13.  If  this  be  impossible,  could  not  a  system  be  initiated 
under  which  the'  distribution  of  outdoor  relief  should  be 
made  conditional  on  the  sanitary  authority  certifying 
that  the  case  was  a  proper  one,  i.e.,  that  a  fair  and  reason- 
able attempt  was  being  made  by  the  recipients  to  improve 
themselves  ? 

Present  Poor  Relief  System  occasionally  detrimental  to  the 
Public  Health. 

14.  The  present  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  at  times  j;vils  of 
reacts  detrimentally  on  the  pubhc  health.    I  have  known  insufficienj 
infectious  diseases  to  spread  to  others  in  the  same  family  facilities  ■ 
and  others  in  the  same  court  or  street,  o-ning  to  the  delay  medical 
in  obtaining  medical  attendance  and  suitable  rehef.    This  relief, 
has  occurred  in  cases  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
smaUpos,  etc.    What  happens  is  that  there  is  some  delay 
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in  getting  medical  attendance  or  relief  in  the  shape  of 
food,  and  the  neighbours  come  in  recklessly  or  ignorantly 
to  give  what  help  or  advice  they  can. 

15.  Then  comes  the  more  important  point — the  pre- 
judice to  health,  caused  particularly  during  epidemic 
times,  by  Poor  Law  medical  relief  and  sanitary  protection 
being  in  different  hands. 

16.  During  two  severe  outbreaks  of  smallpox  in  recent 
years  we  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  the  disease 
worst  in  the  frequenters  of  common  lodging-houses  and 
their  companions.  At  first  I  worked  on  strict  lines  of 
administration — if  it  were  a  case  in  a  lodging-house  and 
the  people  couldn't  afford  a  doctor  they  must  go  to  a 
relieving  officer  and  get  an  order  for  Poor  Law  doctor  to 
come.  This  caused  great  delay  and  the  sufferer  would 
be  lying  during  this  delay  in  the  lodging-house  in  a  dan- 
gerously infectious  condition  amongst  perhaps  100  otliers. 

17.  Then,  again,  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading  it 
was  necessary  for  all  who  had  been  in  contact  to  be 
vaccinated  at  once.  In  mott  towns  this  is  done,  I  believe, 
by  notifying  the  public  vaccinator  that  he  might  visit 
such  a  house. 

18.  But  this  again  caused  delay,  and  sometimes  that 
delay  would  cost  a  life.  So  I  soon  threw  strict  adminis- 
tration to  the  winds,  and  I  went  into  these  common 
lodging  houses  night  after  night  for  several  months,  and 
examined  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  picked  out 
the  small-pox  cases,  and  sent  them  to  hospital  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  I  also  vaccinated  the  inmates  right 
and  left,  and  paid  a  week's  lodgings  to  those  who  would 
consent  to  be  vaccinated.  In  this  way  the  outbreaks 
were  soon  stamped  out. 

19.  Had  I  left  the  Poor  Law  functions  to  themselves 
strictly  and  kept  strictly  to  my  own  those  outbreaks 
might  have  extended  to  the  whole  town,  whereas  I  kept 
them  to  the  lodging-houses  and  a  few  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  dwelling.  Had  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  been  a 
man  of  small  views  he  might  justly  have  said  I  was  de- 
priving him  of  income  by  vaccinating  gratuitously  in 
these  lodging-houses  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
instead  of  sending  the  people  to  him.  But  he  knew  as 
well  as  I  did  that  if  I  had  suggested  that  none  of  them 
would  ever  have  come. 

21.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  equal  chance 
for  everybody,  even  in  the  case  of  voluntarily  supported 
infirmaries,  for  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a  case  of 
rare  disease  or  a  specially  interesting  surgical  case  has 
more  chance  of  being  admitted  to  such  an  institution 
than  one  of  a  more  common  or  less  interesting  character. 

OvEKLAPPING  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  PoOR  LaW  AND  SANI- 
TARY Authorities. 

22.  There  is  at  present  the  most  hopeless  overlapping 
in  the  work  of  Poor  Law  and  sanitary  authorities,  or 
rather,  to  put  it  more  fairly,  sanitary  authorities  are  en- 
croaching on  what  should  be  the  work  of  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties in  many  directions. 

23.  Instances  of  this  are  : — 
Sterilised  milk  depdts. 
Municipal  creches. 

Municipal  wash-houses  and  lodging-houses. 

Supply  of  spectacles  to  school  children. 

Supply  of  diarrhoea  mixture  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

Supply  of  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

Free  isolation  of  cases  of  infectious  disease,  even 
(in  Manchester)  of  puerperal  fever. 

Erection  and  maintenance  of  phthisis  sanatoria. 

Free  vaccination  and  compensation  in  small-pox 
epidemics. 

Payment  of  medical  men  under  Midwives  Act. 
Contribution  to  infirmary  funds. 

24.  To  some  extent  also  voluntarily  supported  in- 
firmaries and  dispensaries  encroach  on  work  of  Poor 
Law  authorities,  but  in  my  experience  this  is  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  call  for  interference. 

25.  By  doing  work  of  this  character  sanitary  authorities 
effect  two  most  important  objects  : — 

(a)  They  tide  a  person  over  a  critical  or  expensive 
time  and  keep  him  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

(&)  They  have  a  chance,  which  I  think  they  never 
fail  to  work  on,  of  educating  and  stimulating  to 
better  social  habits. 
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26.  The  question,  however,  arises,  would  these  systems      Mr.  M. 
be  better  amalgamated,  seeing  that  they  are  working  on  the  Young,  M.D. 
same  lines  ?   

28  Jan.  1907. 

27.  I  submit  the  following  considerations  in  support  of   . 

an  amalgamation  of  the  two  seryiges  : — 

28.  There  is  at  present  considerable  waste  of  energy  Advantages 
and  money.    Two  sets  of  officials  visit  the  same  houses,  of  anial- 
one  for  one  object  the  other  for  another  ;  neither  com-  gamat.ng 
pletely  attains  his  object — the   cure  of  the  social  bad  p  "^jl^'j '^^ 
habit — and  neither  has  much  hope  of  doing  so  under  ex-  .;iij't;.iti^Ii.v 
isting  circumstances.    Much  of  this  waste  of  money  and  a,ithoritiea 
energy  would  be  saved  by  amalgamation  of  Poor  Law  (-.r/. ,  treat- 
and  sanitary  authorities. 

29.  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  case  of  my  smallpox  ex- 
periences that  an  amalgamation  would  result  in  the 
disappearance  of  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  detriment  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  probably  also  of  the  in- 
dividual which  at  present  exists. 

30.  In  the  case  of  phthisis  a  more  complete  co-ordination 
or  amalgamation  of  the  Poor  Law  and  sanitary  services 
would  also  result  both  in  benefit  to  the  community  and  to 
the  individual.  The  sanitary  authority  hears  of  these 
cases  usually  at  an  early  stage  ;  the  Poor  Law  only  when 
the  disease  has  begun  to  interfere  with  the  earnings  of  the 
family.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  cases  of  phthisis  ad- 
mitted to  workhouse  infirmaries  or  coming  under  the  care 
of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  are  almost  all  advanced 
cases  where  curative  treatment  is  out  of  the  question. 

31.  If  the  sanitary  authority  had  power  to  deal  with 
these  cases  when  it  heard  of  them  (and  it  hears  of  them 
at  a  much  earlier  time  than  the  Poor  Law  authority) 
many  useful  lives  might  be  saved. 

32.  In  the  case  of  phthisis  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
at  present  deal  with  the  grown  plant,  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties have  the  chance  of  dealing  "nath  the  seed  and  the 
soil  to  a  certain  extent  (at  present  limited  owing  to  the 
want  of  compulsory  notification).  I  submit  it  would  be 
better  if  one  authority  had  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  thing. 

33.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  mortality  amongst 
infants.  In  Stockport,  which  is  one  of  the  towns  having 
a  very  high  infant  mortaUty,  every  birth  occurring  in  poor 
localities  is  visited  by  my  female  inspectors  and  advice 
is  given  as  to  feeding.    This  has  been  done  for  the  past 

seven  years.    But  I  would  be  able  to  lessen  this  infant  Inadequate 
mortality  very  much  more  if  I  were  able  to  obtain  adequate  reUef  a  cause 
food  for  mother  or  for  child.    The  relief  given  by  the  of  infant 
Poor  Law  authority  is  in  many  cases  utterly  unsuitable  and 
useless,  because  it  is  not  in  most  cases  medically  directed,  ^^^'^^ 
i.e.,  an  order  is  given  for  a  pint  of  milk  daily  or  for  so 
much  oatmeal  daily,  and  so  on.  quite  irrespectively  of 
the  particular  needs  of  the  infant. 

34.  In  the  matter  of  births  there  is  at  present  a  great  Difficulty  in 
difficulty  in  obtaining  early  information  of  their  registra-  s  unitary 
tion — -in  fact,  the  Registrar-General  has,  I  believe,  in- 
structed registrars  that  they  are  not  to  give  information 
as  to  names  and  addresses  in  cases  of  births  to  the  local 
authority.  This  considerably  hampers  our  work  of 
preventing  infantile  mortality.  Were  there  a  combined 
Poor  Law  and  sanitary  service  I  imagine  that  this  diffi- 
culty would  disappear. 

35.  In  the  matter  of  vaccination  I  am  strongly  o;  Neeil^to 
opinion  that  as  a  public  health  measure  of  the  first  im- 
portance its  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
sanitary  authorities.  Owing  to  my  personal  relations 
with  the  pubhc  vaccinators  in  Stockport,  there  always 
has  been  an  entire  absence  of  friction  and  only  rarely  any 
loss  of  time  such  as  would  endanger  the  public  healtli. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  medical  officer  of 
health  who  watches  the  geographical   distribution  of 
smallpox  throughout  the  country,  who  knows  the  pro- 
babilities of  communication  between  his  town  and  others,  ^  .„-u-i-i^ 
and  therefore  the  chances  of  this  disease  invading  the  ,^  °j 
district  under  his  charge,  who  knows  after  it  has  invaded  i„c,-e^gino. 
the  to'.vn  where  all  the  cases  and  all  the  contacts  are,  scope  of  ° 
is  the  official  who  should  have  the  say  in  the  guarding  medical 
of  his  district  against  attack.  officer  of 

36.  The  medical  officer  of  health  at  present  has  included  J^j^^^l^^jg 
in  his  duties  all  kinds  of  work,  much  of  which  might  with  .,,i,[°giving 
advantage  be  transferred  to  what  one  might  term  an  him  a  larger 
executive  sanitary  officer.    He  has,  for  example,  very  administra- 
often  to  act  as  poUce  surgeon,  public  analyst,  adviser  to  tive  area. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  M.  waterworks  and  sewage  and  education  committees  :  he 
Young,  M.D.  has  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  his  sanitary  inspectors' 
staff  in  matters  of  drainage,  house  to  house  inspection, 
offensive  trades,  bakehouses,  lodging  houses,  slaughter 
houses,  etc.,  etc.  The  purely  medical  work,  for  which  he 
is  specially  trained,  forms  really  a  very  small  portion  of 
his  daily  routine.  If  an  executive  sanitary  officer  were 
appointed  to  supervise  and  direct  such  work  as  that 
named  the  medical  officer  of  health  could  without  much 
difficulty  administer  a  mu^h  larger  area— an  area,  for 
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fimctions  and  ^^^'^pl^i  such  as  a  Poor  Law  union — in  matters  in  which 
giving  him  a  special  training  and  in  matters  where  there  ib  at 

larger  present  overlapping  in  the  two  services, 

adrninistra-  37_  The  medical  officer  of  health  has  gradually  brought 
into  the  sphere  of  preventive  medicine  diseases  such  as 
phthisis,  influenza,  pneumonia,  enteric  fever,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  rneumatic  fever,  and  others  which  at 
one  time  were  regarded  as  non-preventible.  and  he  has 
done  this  by  a  kind  of  invasion  of  the  domain  of  the 
general  private  practitioner.  If  he  were  given  the  right 
to  invade  the  domain  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer, 
and  the  two  officials  and  their  institutions  and  adminis- 
trative methods  for  the  control  and  treatment  of  disease 
were  co-ordinated,  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  other 
diseases  would  before  long  be  found  to  be  preventible,  and 
means  would  be  devised  to  prevent  them. 

38759.  (Chairman.)  In  the  first  part  of  that  statement 
you  enumerate  the  aids  given  to  the  poor  by  the  borough 
through  the  health  department,  and  you  also  enumerate 
a  number  of  duties.  Has  the  work  grown  much  of 
recent  years  at  Stockport  in  connection  with  the  Health 
Depa'  tment  ? — It  has  ;  particularly  the  work  connnected 
with  the  Education  Committee.  They  have  done  quite 
a  lot  of  what  one  might  call  semi-charitable  work  amongst 
the  scholars  who  have  been  found  to  be  epileptic,  or 
defective  minded,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  something 
of  the  kind. 

38760.  I  see  you  speak  in  paragraph  8  of  having  ex- 
amined 150  cases  ;  were  those  cases  sent  to  you  by  the 
Education  Committee,  or  did  you  examine  the  children 
en  bloc  ? — It  was  a  little  bit  of  both.  First  I  got  a  list 
from  our  Education  Department  of  the  cases  which  had 
been  reported  to  them  by  the  school  teachers.  Then 
I  found  when  I  went  into  the  question  that  they  had  only 
had  Returns  from  a  few  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  so 
after  examining  the  children  who  had  been  specially 
sent  to  me  I  went  through  the  whole  of  the  other  children 
in  all  the  other  schools. 

38761.  Right  through  all  the  schools  of  Stockport  ? — • 
Yes,  through  the  whole  of  the  schools  in  the  town. 

38762.  You  must  have  examined  a  good  many  thous- 
and children  then  ? — I  did  not  examine  the  whole  of 
the  children  in  each  school. 

38763.  But  you  selected  some  ? — The  teachers  of 
course  know  them  much  better  and  can  form  a  much 
better  opinion  at  first  sight,  at  any  rate  than  a  medical 
man  can.  They  picked  out  and  placed  in  a  separate  class 
room  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  children  and  told  me 
a  Uttle  bit  about  each  child  ;  then  I  examined  the  child 
particularly  myself. 

38764.  Did  you  prescribe  or  did  you  suggest  to  the 
parents  of  the  children  where  they  should  go  for  treat- 
ment, or  were  the  only  cases  in  which  you  gave  advice 
those  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  epileptic  ? — In  the  case 
of  the  defective-minded  I  recommended  certain  things 
to  the  Education  Committee ;  for  instance  that  they 
should  form  three  special  classes  in  different  parts  of  the 
borough,  with  specially  trained  teachers  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  defective-minded  children.  Then  as  regards 
the  children  who  were  found  to  be  short-sighted,  or  to 
have  defects  of  vision  I  could  only  come  across  a  very 
small  percentage  of  those,  although  I  knew  there  were  a 
great  many  more  than  I  had  found,  so  I  recommended 
the  Committee  to  carry  out  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  eyesight  of  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  bor- 
ough. That  is  almost  complete  now.  It  has  been  a 
very  big  piece  of  work  involving  the  examination  of 
about  17,000  to  18,000  children. 

38765.  So  that  really  you  have  undertaken  the  duty, 
or  it  has  been  put  upon  you,  of  medically  inspecting  all 
the  school  children  of  Stockport  ? — Yes. 

33766.  Did  the  Education  Committee  pay  for  the  cost  of 
treating  these  children  ? — They  pay  in  some  cases  the 
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whole  amount ;  in  other  cases  if  the  parent  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  a  small  proportion  of  the  sum  the  child  has 
cost,  they  recover  perhaps  Is.  or  2s.  per  week — but 
that  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  actual  cost 
in  fact. 

38767.  This  work  was  not  done,  I  suppose,  before  the 
control  of  education  was  transferred  to  the  corporation  ? — 
No.  Nothing  at  all  was  done  in  that  direction  I  think 
till  then. 

38768.  In  Paragraph  7  you  say,  "  In  times  of  smaU-pox, 
if  any  person  loses  his  work  temporarily  owdng  to  disin- 
fection, vaccination,  etc.,  we  grant  compensation."  Y'^ou 
do  not  grant  compensation  to  a  man  who  gets  small-pox, 
do  you,  for  the  time  he  is  in  hospital  ? — No. 

38769.  Do  you  give  compensation  while  his  house  is 
being  disinfected  ? — Yes,  and  also  in  the  case  of  any 
inmates  who  have  been  in  contact  with  him  and  who  are 
re-vaccinated,  we  grant  compensation  if  they  should  lose 
work  owing  to  their  arms  being  in  such  a  state  that  they 
cannot  work.  Then  if  they  have  to  stay  away  from  their 
work  for  a  day  in  order  that  they  should  be  bathed  and 
disinfected,  and  their  homes  disinfected,  we  grant  them, 
roughly,  a  day's  wages.  If  they  1  se  their  work  for  a  week 
because  their  arm  is  bad  after  vaccination,  we  pay  them  a 
week's  wages — there  or  thereabouts. 

38770.  Are    there    many   applicants  ? — Yes,  quite  a 
number. 

38771.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  'What  fund  is  that  charged  to  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  charged  to  the  general  district 
fund,  or  to  the  borough  fund. 

38772.  (Chairman.)  But  it  comes  out  of  public  money  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

38773.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  cannot  tell  me  the  par- 
ticular fund  ? — I  cannot  teU  you  that. 

38774  (Mrs.  Webb.)  The  borough  fund  is  not  audited 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  Poor  Law  accounts,  is  it  ? — 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  health  committee  has  ever  been  audited  by  any 
body  except  the  auditor  to  the  corporation. 

38775.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  he  an  amateur  auditor  or  a 
professional  auditor  ? — He  is  a  professional  auditor. 

38776.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  But  he  has  no  powers  of 
disallowance  or  surcharge,  has  he  ? — I  have  never  heard  of 
his  doing  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  may  say  on  this 
point  that  the  Local  Government  Board  in  a  memorandum 
which  they  have  issued  to  medical  officers  of  health  sug- 
gest that  compensation  should  be  granted  to  people  on 
those  lines  who  lose  work  by  having  to  be  vaccinated,  or 
having  their  premises  disinfected,  during  an  outbreak  of 
small  pox. 

38777.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  sum  that  you  have  paid  a 
considerable  sum  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  you  the 
exact  figures  without  reference. 

38778.  I  suppose  the  motive  is  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  might  object  to  all  these  precautions  ? — 
Precisely. 

38779.  Going  to  the  second  part  of  your  paper,  you  ganitary 
seem  to  think  that  some  effective  co-operation  might  be  authoritie 
established  between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  sanitary  and  their 
authorities  in  dealing  with  the  class  of  persons  who  may  officials  m 
come  on  the  Poor  Law,  but  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  popular  tli. 
that  condition  ;  and  you  seem  to  think  that  the  sanitary 
authority  is  a  more  welcome  authority  than  the  reUeving  ° 
officers  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

38780.  You  say  you  give  lots  of  advice  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

38781.  Is  it  well  taken  ? — At  first  it  may  be  received 
with  a  Httle  caution  and  a  little  suspicion ;  but  after  one 
or  two  visits  we  find  that  people  not  only  take  it,  but  act 
well  up  to  it.  To  give  an  extreme  instance  of  it,  I  have 
known  a  case  where  one  of  my  health  visitors  went  to  a 
house  ;  they  heard  that  she  was  coming,  and  when  she 
eventually  half  forced  the  door  open  she  foimd  the  whole 
of  the  family  hidden  under  the  bed,  absolutely  scared  at 
the  sight  of  her.  But  she  talked  tactfully  to  them  and 
went  again  in  a  week  or  two's  time  and  went  again  in  a 
week  or  two  after  that,  and  now  they  are  not  only  glad  to 
see  her  but  are  almost  friends  with  her,  if  one  might  so 
call  it. 

38782.  I  suppose  the  distinction  between  the  visits  of 
the  two  classes  of  officials  would  be  this,  that  the  relieving 
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oflScer  would  not  go  until  the  family  had  applied  for  relief, 
and  he  would  make  investigations  in  consequence,  but 
the  other  might  go  before  they  got  into  that  condition  and 
while  they  were  rather  drifting  towards  it  ? — I  think  my 
health  visitors  go  to  a  great  many  cases  in  which  they  are 
in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty — not  only  in  the  little  sub- 
stratum above  actxial  poverty,  but  in  actual  poverty 
itself,  I  mean  to  say  where  they  have  not  enough  for  food 
and  drink. 

Payment  of  38783.  And  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — No, 
health  in  many  cases,  not ;  but  still  struggling  against  it. 

functions^of  ^-^^^^  Bentham.)  What  can  they  do  to  relieve  the 

as  to  relief. '  distress  when  they  come  across  cases  of  that  kind  ? — 
'  They  try  to  draw  the  relieving  officer's  attention  to  it  or 

the  Poor  Law  medical  officer's  attention  to  it. 

38785.  Do  they  do  that  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  one  of  their  instructions  that  they  should  do  it. 

38786.  {Chairman.)  Are  all  your  visitors  paid  officials  ? 
—Yes. 

38787.  And  you  have  no  volunteers  ? — I  have  only  two 
visitors,  and  they  are  both  paid  by  the  corporation. 

38788.  You  make  a  suggestion  in  your  statement  that 
the  relieving  officer  should  visit  a  house,  and  make  careful 
inquiries  before  giving  relief,  and  that  he  should  also 
have  power  to  withhold  outdoor  relief  when  the  recipients 
were  found  to  be  making  no  effort  to  improve  their  bad 
habits  ;  but  I  imagine  that  is  the  practice  in  most  unions  ? 
— I  am  afraid  it  is  not  so  in  Stockport.  I  do  not  think 
the  relieving  officer  cares  twopence  whether  the  people 
are  living  up  to  good  habits  or  not. 

38789.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  sanitary  authority 
should  at  times  be  consulted  as  to  whether  the  conditions 
of  the  house  were  such  as  to  justify  outdoor  relief  to  the 
people  living  in  it  ? — I  think  you  have  one  way  at  least 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty  that  I  have  stated — that  one 
should  do  what  one  could  to  encourage  people  to  raise 
themselves  out  of  the  stratum  of  povertv  and  bad  habits 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  that  if  they  make  no 
attempt  at  all  to  help  themselves  then  I  should  withdraw 
help  from  them,  or  at  least  outside  help. 

38790.  Your  idea  is  apparently  that  the  machinery  of 
the  health  officer  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  advance 
guard  against  pauperism  ? — Precisely. 

3879L  As  regards  the  medical  relief  which  is  given  under 
the  Poor  Law,  do  you  think  that  the  machinery  is  such 
that  there  is  at  times  delay  which  tends  to  the  spread  of 
disease  ? — I  do,  and  I  am  quite  sure  of  that  from  my 
experience  in  two  outbreaks  of  small-pox,  which  I  mention 
in  my  statement. 

38792.  You  give  the  details  there,  as  you  say.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  you  have  exceeded  your  duties 
really  by  doing  a  good  deal  of  work  which  was  outside  the 
scope  of  your  authority  ? — I  did,  I  am  sure,  but  if  I  had 
not  done  that  I  should  have  had  a  great  many  more  cases 
of  disease,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  would  have  got  out 
of  the  zone  in  which  I  managed  to  kesp  it,  that  is,  out  of 
the  common  lodging-house  zone,  and  would  have  got 
into  the  better  parts  of  the  town. 

38793.  Are  your  relations  friendly  with  the  Poor  Law 
officers  ? — Yes,  most. 
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38794.  Then  the  difficulties  that  occur  are  not  the 
result  of  any  bad  feeling,  but  are  the  result  of  the  difficulty 
of  working  the  machinery  which  is  in  force  in  connection 
with  the  granting  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

38795.  How  would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? 
Would  you  suggest  that  the  public  health  officer  should 
have  the  power  of  sending  for  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officer  ? — There  certainly  ought  to  be  some  easier  way 
for  people  to  get  Poor  Law  medical  relief  when  it  is  re- 
quired by  them.  At  present  relieving  officers,  I  am 
afraid,  are  apt  to  regard  their  instructions  as  having  a 
cast-iron  character.  They  attend  at  their  office  a  certain 
time  each  day,  and  if  people  want  them  they  must  go 
there  either  personally,  or  they  must  send  some  near 
relative  or  some  person  who  knows  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  anyhow,  and  if  that  person  is  not  there  before  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning  it  means  that  the  relieving 
officer  has  to  be  found  in  some  part  or  another  of  the 
town,  and  nobody  knows  where  to  look  for  him.  That, 
of  course,  means  a  good  deal  of  delay.  I  have  not  actually 
come  across  this,  but  I  should  imagine  that  in  cases  of 
midwifery  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter. 
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38796.  As  regards  overlapping,  you  show  that  two 
sets  of  officials  may  visit  the  same  house,  and  according 
to  your  judgment  there  is  an  overlapping  of  two  separate 
authorities.  How  do  you  get  over  that  ?  Your  evi- 
dence is  critical,  is  it  not,  rather  than  constructive  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is.  One  way  in  which  I  think  it  might 
be  overcome  would  be  to  make  more  whole-time  Poor 
Law  medical  officers  and  to  increase  the  staff  of  health 
visitors. 

38797.  How  would  you  bring  the  two  departments 
together  ?  The  problem  presents  considerable  adminis- 
trative difficulties,  and  various  suggestions  have  been 
made,  one  being  to  transfer  the  medical  relief  from  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  to  the  health  department  ? — That 
might  be  done,  I  think,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  when 
one  gets  beyond  that  point  one  comes  across  very  serious 
difficulties.  So  far  as  the  actual  Poor  Law  medical  re- 
hef  is  concerned,  I  do  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  that  under  the  cognisance  of  the  health  depart- 
ment and  under  the  direction  of  the  health  department. 

38798.  That  would  be  the  outdoor  relief  ?— Yes,  and 
especially  the  outdoor  medical  relief. 

38799.  A  previous  witness,  I  think,  suggested  that 
there  should  be  dispensaries  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  actually  advocate  dispensaries.  The  thing  might 
be  done  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  now,  only  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  might  be  under  the  health 
department,  instead  of  under  the  guardians.  He  might 
also  be  made  a  more  easily  accessible  officer. 

38800.  Coming  to  the  question  of  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries, would  you  propose  to  take  those  under  the  health 
department,  or  would  you  leave  them  as  they  are  undor 
the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  I  should  feel  inchned  to 
stop,  at  any  rate  at  first,  at  the  outdoor  relief. 

3880L  Have  you  ever  discussed  these  questions  at  all 
with  Poor  Law  relieving  officers  or  officials  ? — I  have 
discussed  them  with  one  Poor  Law  medical  officer. 

38802.  Did  he  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  Evils  of 
system  ? — Yes.    He  quite  agreed  that  there  was  con-  tardiness  of 
siderable  delay  at  times,  and  dangerous  delay  at  times,  medical 

in  getting  medical  relief  quickly.    He  also  agreed  on  relief, 
one  most  important  point,  namely,  that  the  cases  of 
phthisis  which  came  under  his  observation,  came  under 
his  observation  at  far  too  late  a  stage  for  him  to  do  any 
good  with  them. 

38803.  You  would  wish,  would  you  not,  that  the  Health 
observation  and  visits  of  the  health  visitors  should,  so  visitors  and 
to  say,  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  Poor  Law  their  proper 
investigation  ?— I  think  so.    They  could  act  as  scouts  [e|^'^,ion"tVtlie 
for  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  who,  in  turn,  would  be  Pqqj  'la.yf 
guided  by  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

38804.  In  regard  to  phthisis  cases,  did  you  hear  the 
evidence  given  by  our  previous  witness  ? — -Yes,  I  did. 

38805.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  generally  with  him 
about  s\ich  ca:e3  ? — I  think  I  agree  with  every  word 
that  he  said  on  that  point. 

38806.  If  there  were  a  sanatorium  or  any  special  in-  The  proper 
stitution  estabHshed  for  them,  would  you  separate  them  authority  for 
from  the  Poor  Law,  and  keep  them  under  the  health  establishing 
department  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  sepa,rate 

ii,        ■  t-    t        „„„c,+;^^  institutions 
the  pomt  of  the  question.  phthisis,- 

38807.  Assuming  a  special  institution  was  set  up  to 
deal  with  phthisical  cases,  under  what  authority  would 
you  put  it  ? — I  think  under  the  public  health  authority. 

38808.  Infant  mortality,  you  say,  is  high  in  Stockport  ? 
— It  is  very  high. 

38809.  You  appear  to  think  that  if  there  were  a  greater  Inadequate- 
exchange  of  opinions  and  of  the  results  of  investigations,  relief  to 
that  might  tend  to  lessen  this  mortahty  ? — Yes.    My  babies  and 
health  visitors  report  to  me  time  after  time  cases  in  its  relation 
which  a  baby  cannot  be  properly  nourished,  because  the  j^^j^j^^j^y 
people  have  not  sufficient  means  to  buy  proper  nourishment 

for  it,  and  so  they  apply  for  an  order  for  food  relief  as  I 
understand  it.  That  food  rehef  maj  take  the  shape  of  a 
pint  of  milk  a  day  or  a  pound  of  oatmeal  a  week,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  but  it  is  not  specially  directed  to  the 
needs  of  the  infant,  although  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
family  as  a  whole. 

38810.  Then  you  would  contend  that  owing  to  the 
special  work  which  the  health  authority  imdertake  in 
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connection  with  infants  and  mothers,  they  know  more 
about  the  condition  of  individual  children  than  the  Poor 
Law  officials  do  ? — I  am  quite  sure  they  do — at  any  rate, 
in  my  town  of  Stockport. 

388n.  Vaccination  and  registration  you  would  transfer 
to  the  health  authority,  would  you  not  ? — I  think  so, 
undoubtedly. 

38812.  Perhaps  it  is  going  a  little  outside  our  im- 
mediate inquiry,  but  I  see  you  suggest  that  there  should 
be  an  executive  sanitary  officer  associated  with  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  Would  you  just  explain  that 
a  little  ?  Is  there  certain  executive  work  which  has  to 
be  done  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  but  which  you 
think  might  be  effectively  performed  by  a  less  highly 
trained  and  less  paid  official  ? — Yes.  The  reason  I 
mention  that  is  that  if  some  such  scheme  were  adopted 
as  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
functions  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  one  would  have 
to  eliminate  something  from  his  present  duties  in  ordc-r 
to  make  room  for  tho5e  new  duties.  I  suggest  that  some 
of  these  duties  which  he  now  does  are  duties  which  could 
be  carried  out  by  someone  v,dio  had  no  medical  training 
at  all,  but  who  is  just  a  man  with  a  good  head  on  him 
and  a  little  sjoecial  knowledge  about  drainage,  and  special 
premises  like  bake-houses,  slaughter-houses,  common 
lodging-houses,  and  so  forth. 

38813.  A  sort  of  clerk  of  the  works — a  practical  man 
of  that  kind  ? — ^Yes.  A  man  of  practical  experience  in 
general  structural  work  of  that  kind.  Meiical  officers 
of  health  frequently  act  as  public  analysts  or  as  police 
surgeons,  or  as  advisors  to  water-works  and  sewage  com- 
mittees, or  something  of  that  kind — things  which  they 
have  no  special  training  for  except  in  the  case  of  a  police 
surgeoncy,  and  things  which  coidd  be  quite  well  done 
by  someone  less  highly  qualified  and  less  specially  trained . 

38814.  Summing  up  your  evidence,  in  your  last  para- 
graph you  state  that  you  think  the  medical  officer  of 
health  has  reduced  the  spreading  of  a  number  of  certain 
disoasss  by,  to  use  your  words,  "  a  kind  of  invasion  of 
the  domain  of  the  geaeral  private  practitioner  ?  " — Yes, 
T  tliink  so. 

33815.  Does  the  general  private  practitioner  com- 
plain ? — General  private  practitioners  are  always  com- 
plaining more  or  less,  but  I  think  the  complaint  is  made 
with  a  perfect  recognition  that  if  it  is  anything  which 
is  for  the  good  of  the  public,  it  does  not  matter  if  it  hurts 
the  individual  a  little  bit.  I  think  they  take  it  in  a  very 
generous  spirit. 

38816.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  you  do  interfere, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  private  practitioner,  and 
that  you  have  done  a  lot  of  work  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  private  practitioner  to  accomplish  ? — I 
think  so  ;  although  I  would  not  like  to  omit  to  say  that 
a  great  many  dissases  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
brought  into  the  reg  on  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
by  private  practitioners.  One  has  only  to  go  to  the 
case  of  vaccination  in  order  to  illustrate  that. 

38817.  1  did  not  mean  that  the  medical  skill  was 
higher;  I  meant  that  \A-ith  the  authority  behind  you, 
you  think  you  are  able  to  deal  with  questions  of  sanitation 
and  of  health  in  a  way  which  a  private  practitioner  cotild 
not  do  ? — Exactly. 

38818.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  if  the  medical 
officer  of  health  were  given  the  right  to  invade  the  domain 
of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  you  think  that  too  would 
be  beneficial  ? — Yes. 

38819.  The  invasion  wotild  take  the  form  of  what 
you  have  suggested,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

38820.  Because  you  think  that  that  particular  clas  ; 
of  work  had  better  be  associated  with  the  duties  that 
you  now  perform  ? — Exactly. 

38821.  And  that  the  combination  would  be  eSective 
both  in  the  treatment  of  individual  cases  and  as  regards 
the  health  of  the  particiilar  community  ? — More  par- 
ticularly in  ascertaining  the  conditions  which  comlDine 
together  to  cause  these  different  diseases. 

38822.  If  you  got  an  accurate  record  of  the  actual 
diseases  you  would  be  able  to  put  your  finger  better 
upon  the  causes  ? — One  would  find  the  cause,  and  then 
would  follow  after  that  the  prevention. 


38823.  {Bishop   of   Boss.)  In   Parr  graph   5   of   your  Lectuies  to 
Statement  you  say  that  eflbrts  have  been  made  in  Stock-  school  girls 
port  to  teach  the  school-girls  domestic  work,  and  par-  on  feeding  of 
ticularly  the  feeding  of  children  ;  how  long  has  that  been  children  and 
going  on  ? — It  has  been  going  on  for  about  six  years.  thereof 

38824.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  ? — I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

38825.  Do  the  children  take  kindly  to  this  class  of 
teaching  ? — They  are  mcst  eager  for  it.  They  look 
forward  to  the  lectures,  or  lessons  they  get,  rather,  with 
the  greatest  eagerness.  I  have  peisonally  been  in  the 
schools  when  the  health-visitois  have  teen  givirg  these 
lessons,  and  I  have  watched  the  children  to  see  what 
amount  of  attention  they  \vere  pajing,  and  have  teen 

quite  struck  with  it.  < 

38826.  By  whom  are  the  lessor:s  or  lectures  given  ? — 
A  few  model  lessons  are  given  by  the  health  visitois  first ; 
then  we  have  a  booklet  -nhich  is  given  to  the  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  is  told  to  get  that  up  well  and  then  to 
give  as  many  lessons  as  possible  out  of  that  book.  The 
children  are  given  the  look  too,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  keep  it. 

38827.  Has  this  teaching,  do  you  think,  commenced 
to  materiah'se  yet,  or  perhaps  it  has  hardly  teen  given 
long  enough  ? — Of  cotuse  it  is  tour.d  to  take  a  lorg  time 
to  have  its  full  effect,  but  I  believe  it  has  already  had 
some  effect.  In  a  town  like  Stock}:  ort  many  motheis  go 
to  work  at  the  mills  and  the  oldest  girl  in  the  family  is 
left  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  biocd.  If  she  does 
not  know  something  about  the  steritsation  of  milk  and 
the  preparation  of  the  proper  infant's  food,  and  thirgs 
like  that,  she  does  it  of  course  in  the  way  her  next-door 
neighbour  (who  may  be  a  very  ignorant  woman)  will 
tell  her.  I  beheve  it  has  already  begun  to  tear  fi-uit 
to  some  little  extent  in  that  direction.  I  may  say  that 
we  teach  about  700  to  SCO  chikhen  each  year  in  that 
way. 

38828.  {Mrs.   Welb.)  What  would  be  the  cost  of  aStaflfof 
really  efficient  system  of  health  visitois  for  a  house-to-  health 
house  visitation,  -nhere  such  was  recjtiired  ?    You  have  visitors 

got  two  visitors  now  ? — One  would  only  send  such  health  J|£ces-saiy  Ic: 
visitors  to  a  certain  class  of  property,  and  that  '^^  ou!d  ^^"^'^^ P^^' 
materially  limit  the  number  to  legin  with.    Working  it  thereof, 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  present  ir.spectois  which  I  have, 
I  should  say  that  in  a  town  of  the  size  of  Stockport, 
which  has  roughly  a  population  of  100,000,  about  ten 
would  be  sufficient. 

3S829.  What  would  you  give  them  ?— I  think  the 
general  rate  of  pay  is  about  3Gs.,  rising  to  3cs.  per  week  ; 
that  is,  £78,  to  £iO  per  year. 

38330.  That  is  about  £800  a  year,  then  ?— Yes. 

38831.  mat  would  that  represent— Id.  in  the  £  ?— 
No ;  if  it  came  to  £800  a  year,  or  even  put  it  at  £1,000  a 
year,  that  would  come  to  less  than  Id.  in  the  £  on  the 
rates  of  Stockport. 

38832.  So  that  for  less  than  Id.  you  could  have  a 
complete  system  of  medical  inspection  ? — Yes  ;  a  bouse-  ^ 
to-house  visitation  in  the  poorer  localities. 

38833.  And  the  notification  of  all  diseases  ? — Yes. 

38834.  Do  you'  consider  that  that  would  materially 
diminish  the  death-rate  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  would  in 
time. 

38835.  Would  it  be  chiefly  by  the  discovery  of  insani-  Death-rate 
tary  conditions  or  by  the  discovery  of  bad  habits  wMch,  more  alTectet 
through  ignorance,  led  to  illness  ? — It  would   probably      t>ad  habil 
be  through  the  discovery  of  bad  habits,  because  I  think  [jq^";!^^^ 
those  are  quite  as  important,  if  not  more  important,  in  gojjfjitiojjg, 
raising  the  sickness-rate  and  the  death-rate  than  mere 

housing  conditions  or  things  of  that  kind. 

38836.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  got  over  the  mere 
housing  conditions  now,  more  or  less  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  such  a  big  effect  as  a  whole  on  the  death- 
rate  as  bad  social  habits  have. 

38837.  Do  you  feel  hopeful  that  if  you  had  these  Piobable 
health-visitors  in  time  you  could  radically  alter  those  effect  of 
habits  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  of  it  if  I  got  the  right  health 
sort  of  women.  visitors  on 

„     ,^        ,  .     ,    ,  r  ,  1  7       11     bad  habits  c 

38838.  You  only  requn-e  fretful  pressure  and  knowledge  people. 

to  alter  those  habits  ? — Yes. 
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38839.  Then  it  -would  be  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  Educa- 
tion Act  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  special  education. 

38840.  Do  you  consider  that  giving  that  sort  of  advice 
gratis  would  ha  "e  any  pauperising  effect  on  the  people  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  an/  more  than  free  education 
has. 

38841.  Do  yoa  think  it  would  bring  home  to  them  the 
obhgation  to  remain  well  ? — That  could  be  done,  of  coui'se  ; 
that  would  be  one  of  the  main  things. 

38842.  And  they  would  pay  for  it,  as  Dr.  Niven  sug- 
gested, by  co-operating  in  their  cure  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  the  valuable  consideration  which  they  would  give. 

38843.  With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  might 
interfere  with  the  private  practitioner,  is  that  sort  of 
practice  as  it  at  present  exists  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
medical  profession  as  a  whole  ? — I  do  not  really  think  it  is. 

38844.  What  form  does  it  take  now  ?  What  happens 
now  ? — People  of  that  kind  generally  get  insured,  as  it 
were,  in  sick  clubs  of  various  sorts,  and  I  may  state  this 
with  the  greatest  positiveness  that  medical  men  would 
much  rather  be  without  any  such  form  of  contract  practice 
than  have  it.  They  simply  take  clubs  and  contract 
appointments  of  that  sort  in  order  to  keep  somebody 
else  out  and  from  the  fear  that  if  somebody  else  once  got 
to  attend,  say,  the  head  of  the  family  who  is  in  the  club, 
he  might  pick  up  one  or  two  other  oases  in  the  same 
family  or  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

38845.  The  doctors  are  very  badly  paid  for  that,  are 
they  not  ? — They  are  very  poorly  paid. 

38846.  And  the  result  is  that  they  cannot  give  very 
efficient  attendance  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  although  I  do 
not  know  that  a  medical  man  even  receiving  only  4s.  a 
year  for  attending  a  case  would  parcel  out  his  medicine 
exactly  to  that  sum. 

38847.  Do  you  consider,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  that  in 
Stockport  the  poor  are  now  in  danger  of  increased  sickness 
and  death  through  the  lack  of  medical  attendance  ? — 
That  is  a  very  big  question  to  give  a  reply  to.  But  it  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  people  going  about  now  with  what  one  might  call 
crippled  systems — women  who  have  not  received  proper 
attention  at  child-birth  and  who  are  invalided  and  ren- 
dered less  capable  of  work  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  to  say  nothing  of  being  rendered  less  capable  of 
bearing  children  ;  then  there  are  heaps  of  men  and  children 
who  are  similarly  crippled  in  some  kind  of  way  by  want  of 
proper  medical  attendance  and  proper  remedies  during 
convalescence ;  and  they  tend  to  grow  into  chronic 
invalids  who  have  not  anything  specifically  the  matter 
with  them,  if  you  can  understand  me,  but  who  are  not 
normal  individuals. 

38848.  And  may  become  unemployable  ?— Probably 
they  would  drift  into  that. 

38849.  Would  you  say  that  an  additional  advantage  of 
dealing  with  sickness  from  the  point  of  view  of  prevention 
would  be  that  you  would  deal  with  those  habits  which 
you  do  not  do  at  present  ?  The  ordinary  medical  man 
at  present  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  habits  of 
the  people,  does  he  ?— He  does  a  little  bit,  but  of  course 
his  main  object  is  to  make  out  what  is  the  matter,  and 
then  get  that  cured  as  quickly  as  possible  without  inquiring 
too  closely  into  what  has  caused  the  thing  which  is  the 
matter. 

38850.  Supposing  you  had  that  systematic  medical 
inspection,  with  free  medical  assistance  when  it  was 
required,  do  you  think  it  would  help  benefit  societies  to 
prevent  malingering  on  the  part  of  their  members  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

38851.  It  might  even  increase  the  benefits  of  these 
societies  as  regards  sick  maintenance — that  is,  it  might 
make  it  more  possible  for  them  to  give  these  benefits  ? — 
Yes.  I  know  that  when  I  was  medical  officer  of  health  at 
Crewe,  which  is  a  place  with  a  very  large  number  of 
working  men— I  think  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  alone  employ  about  8,000  or  9,000 
men  and  boys — the  place  was  simply  riddled  through 
with  sick  clubs.  There  they  found  it  paid  them  to  put 
on  one  of  their  own  members  as  a  sort  of  detective  to  see 
that  these  people  who  were  under  medical  treatment  carried 
out  the  treatment,  and  did  not  go  on  with  the  bad  habits 
which  had  resulted  in  the  illness.  They  found  it  paid 
them  to  do  that. 
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38852.  Therefore  it  would  pay  them  still  more  to  have 
an  independent  testimony  ? — Exactly. 

38853.  {Chairman.)  You  have  stated  that  you  are  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  c  irporation  h  Dspitals ; 
are  those  infectious  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

38854.  Not  general  hospitals  ? — No.  One  is  the  fever 
ho?pital,  and  the  other  is  the  smallpox  hospital. 

38855.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Has  auj^thing  been  done  at  all 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  plithisis  in  your  town  ? — 
Not  as  regards  its  actual  treatment.  Every  case  which  is 
voluntarily  notified  to  us  is  visited  at  once  by  the  district 
inspector,  and,  as  I  say,  advice  is  given  and  disinfectants 
are  supplied  gratuitously. 

38856.  W^ho  is  the  district  inspector  ? — The  sanitary 
inspector  for  the  district.  We  give  disinfectants  free  of 
cost,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  nothing  more. 

38857.  You  have  voluntary  notification  then  ? — Yes 
we  have. 

38858.  Do  you  get  cases  of  phthisis  notified  in  their 
early  stages  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  do  now,  although  at  first 
we  did  not.  At  first  the  cases  whioh  were  notified  were 
almost  moribund,  but  now  we  are  getting  them  at  an  early 
stage. 

38853.  Bat  nos';ep3  are  ta'ien  for  treating  them  ? — No, 
not  as  yet. 

38860.  If  out-door  medical  relief  were  transferred 
to  the  health  authority  entirely,  do  you  advocate  its 
being  free,  or  would  you  ha-e  a  system  of  pa-ment  ? — 
I  personally  have  an  objection  to  people  being,  rs  it 
were,  made  into  paupers  against  their  will.  Putting  it 
conversely,  I  would  very  much  rather  have  it  that  people 
were  encou"aged  to  pay  some  little,  however  little  it  was 
towards  thei"  -loot or' s  bill  or  their  .?ick  maintenance. 

38861.  lV?ujd  you  enforce  payment  ? — I  think  I 
should  leave  't  optional  with  the  authority  to  make  a 
full  inquiry  into  the  circumstance?,  and  if  they  found 
that  enforcing  any  payment  at  all  v/ould  inflict  a  hard- 
ship, I  would  not  enforce  payment. 

38862.  I  suppose  that  the  health  of  the  people  and 
the  effect  that  it  might  have  on  their  neighbours  would 
be  your  first  consideration  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

38863.  And  it  might  occur  in  a  house  where  they  might 
have  sufficient  income  to  pay  for  a  private  practitioner  ? 
— Yes. 

3SS64.  Would  you  not  refuse  as  istince  there  ? — I 
do  not  see  why  the  public  rates  should  be  used  to  take 
away  part  of  a  medical  man's  legitimate  income. 

38365.  But  if  it  is  for  the  health  of  the  community, 
that  is  the  first  consideration,  is  it  not  ?  A  case  of 
sickness  in  a  house  of  that  kind  might  be  as  dangerous 
there  as  it  would  be  in  a  poorer  house,  and  treatment, 
therefore,  would  naturally  be  involved  as  a  duty,  would 
it  not  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  am  assuming  that  in  the  case  in 
question  the  family  would  be  perfectly  able  to  take  all 
precautions — th\t  they  would  have  enough  money  to 
do  that,  and  enough  money  to  pay  the  doctor,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  call  for  the  local  authority  to  inter- 
fere. 

38866.  That  is,  if  they  did  it,  but  suppose  they  did 
not  ? — In  the  absence  of  any  powers  of  persuasion,  or  in 
the  absence  of  any  definite  legislation,  I  am  afraid  we 
should  have  to  let  it  stop  as  it  was  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  even  a  family  of  that  kind  would  object  to  have  the 
advice  given,  or  to  have  the  disinfectants  given,  or  to 
have  the  disinfection  carried  out  free  of  charge. 

38867.  People  living  in  those  conditions  do  not  usually 
welcome  advice  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that.  That 
is  rather  against  my  experience. 

38868.  But  you  would  not  have  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory repayment  for  services  which  might  be  given? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.    I  should  leave  that  optional. 

38869.  {Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Have  yotir  health  visitors 
the  power  of  compulsory  entrance  into  any  house  they 
like  ? — They  are  appointed  sanitary  inspectors  under 
a  special  Act  of  ou,rs.  We  have  power  to  appoint  as 
many  sanitary  inspectors  as  we  like,  and  I  always  get 
any  lady  health  visitor  appointed  inspector  of  nuisances 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  That  gives  her  a 
limited  power  of  entrance,  but  she  cannot  force  her  way 
ii  unless  she  has  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  the 
existence  of  a  nuisance. 
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38870.  In  that  case  she  can  ? — In  that  case  she  can 
obtain  a  magistrate's  order. 

38871.  Does  it  occiir  to  you  that  possibly  there  might 
be  a  good  deal  of  petty  tyranny  involved  in  this  nspec- 
tion  of  people's  habits  ;  I  mean  one  health  visitor  might 
think  smoking  a  bad  habit  ? — I  do  not  think  that  should 
enter  very  largely  into  the  question. 

38872.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  man  might  under- 
stand his  oviTi  health  better  than  a  doctor  sometimes  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  argue  the  point  on  that  basis. 

38873.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  visitors 
should  have  the  right  to  enter  a  house  under,  say, 
£40  rentfil  ;  th.-^t  would  give  an  enormous  field  for 
petty  tyrannj'-,  would  it  not  ? — Of  course  the  £40  rental 
limit  would  not  have  to  be  applied  to  the  provinces.  It 
may  apply  to  London,  but  a  limit  of  £40  in  the  provinces 
■would  be  altogether  unworkable,  because  it  would  admit 
them  into  houses  vv^here  advice  and  inquiry  would  cer- 
tainly be  resented. 

38874.  Could  you  define  at  all  the  sort  of  habits  you 
have  in  mind  ?  Do  you  mean  such  things  as  their  food 
and  their  drink  or  their  cleanliness  ? — I  mean  such  things 
as  food,  intemperance,  uncleanliness,  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is  difficult  to  think 
of  many  examples  at  once. 

38875.  Do  you  limit  at  all  the  subjects  for  which  your 
health  visitors  are  supposed  to  give  advice,  or  to  have 
a  free  hand  ? — They  have  a  fairly  free  hand.  They  are 
both  well-trained  and  tactful,  and  I  have  never  heard 
yet,  although  they  have  been  with  me  now  for  close  upon 
seven  years  and  have  made  several  thousand  inspections 
every  year,  that  there  has  been  any  complaint  that 
they  were  over-stepping  the  bounds  of  propriety. 

38876.  Would  you  appoint  anyone  who  was  a  vege- 
tarian ? — I  should  not  trouble  one  little  bit  about  that. 

38877.  Would  you  allow  her  to  give  advice  as  to  the 
habit  of  eating  me  it  ? — ^Yes.  I  would  not  hamper  her 
in  that  way  ;  if  people  chose  to  take  her  advice  I  do 
not  think  it  would  hurt  them. 

38878.  You  have  no  powers  of  compulsion,  I  take 
it,  upon  people  to  whom  this  advice  is  given  ? — No,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  one  would  ever  get  any  powers  of  com- 
pulsion in  things  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing  that  does 
cross  my  mind  is  that  if  the  authority  concerned  were 
giving  medical  or  other  reUef  to  a  person,  and  found 
that  this  person  was  still  going  on  in  his  bad  habits  and 
making  no  efi^ort  whatever  to  improve  himself,  but  merely 
receiving  his  dole  of  charity  each  week,  then  I  should  say, 
stop  the  charity  by  all  means  ;  if  he  will  not  help  him- 
seK,  do  not  help  him. 

38879.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  it  not  take  a  large  staff 
to  foUow  all  the  cases  up  like  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  should  imagine,  to  take  the  figure  I  have  already  given — 
I  think  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb — 
that  if  I  had  ten  inspectors  they  could  cover  the  ground 
and  do  it  well. 

38880.  {Sir  Samxiel  Provis.)  Have  you  got  special  Local 
Acts  in  force  in  Stockport  ? — Yes,  one  or  two. 

38881.  Do  they  give  you  any  considerable  powers  with 
regard  to  sanitary  matters  ? — Yes. 

38882.  Do  thpy  deal  with  any  of  the  matters  you  were 
speaking  of  with  regard  to  providing  shelters  and  giving 
compensa.tion  to  persons  who  lose  their  work  on  account 
of  infectious  disease  ? — The  provision  for  making  shelters 
in  the  case  of  infectious  disease  I  think  is  contained  iu  the 
Infectious  Diseases  Act. 


388S3.  That  is  in  force  in  Stockport,  is  it  ?— Yes.  As 
regards  the  compensation  given  in  the  smallpox  cases 
we  are  simply  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

38884.  I  think  that  recommendation  was  only  given, 
was  it  not,  in  connection  with  Section  15  of  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  recollect 
what  Section  15  is. 

38885.  Section  15  provides  that  if  persons  have  to 
leave  their  houses  on  account  of  their  having  to  be  dis- 
infected in  connection  -with  an  infectious  disease  that  has 
occurred  there,  compensation  may  be  given  to  them  ? — 
I  think  the  m  mora'  dum  I  refer  to  went  further  than 
that. 

38886.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  it  ? — No,  I  have  not 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  have  a  pretty  distinct  recollection 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  bound  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  any  way  further  tho.n  this — that  if  such 
compensation  were  granted  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  not  raise  any  objection  to  the  payment  of  it. 

38887.  But  in  the  case  of  a  borough  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  this  was  circu- 
lated not  only  to  boroughs  but  to  v  rban  district  councils 
and  rural  district  councils  as  well. 

3888S.  There  is  a  Memorandum  which  is  issued  in  times 
of  smallpox,  and  that  contains  the  passage  which  I  was 
referring  to  just  now  ;  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  had  got 
that  in  your  mind  ? — The  one  dealing  with  compensation  ? 

38889.  Yes  ? — That  is  the  one  I  am  speaking  about. 

38890.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  that  which  deals  with 
the  point  arising  in  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  1890,  and  I 
thought  that  was  what  you  had  in  mind  ? — I  am  thinking 
specifically  of  the  Local  Government  Board's  Memorandum 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

38891.  There  was  a  Smallpox  Memorandum  which 
was  issued  in  1899  ? — I  think  the  one  I  have  in  mind  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  that — I  think  it  is  about  1903  or 
1904. 

38892.  At  the  time  of  the  last  smallpox  epidemic  T — 
Yes. 

38893.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  the  Registrar-General 
objects  now  to  registrars  giving  information  with  regard 
to  births  ? — That  point  was  raised  at  a  meeting  of  the 
medical  officers  of  health  of  which  I  happened  to  be  the 
secretary,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Registrar-General  on  the 
subject.  That  was  only  three  years  ago  at  the  outside. 
I  was  told  then  that  his  instructions  had  to  be  that  this 
information  must  not  be  given. 

38894.  There  have  been  recent  regulations  made  by 
the  Registrar-General,  and  one  of  those  regulations 
provides  that  every  registrar  may,  at  the  request  of  the 
council  of  any  borough  or  other  urban  district  or  any 
rural  district,  furnish  to  such  authority  a  detailed  return 
of  the  births  in  a  special  form  suppUed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Registrar-General.  Does  that  not  meet  your 
point  ? — I  should  like  to  know  what  the  form  issued  by 
the  Registrar-General  covered. 

38895.  The  form  is  not  given  in  the  particular  book  I 
am  quoting  from,  but  these  are  regulations  which  were 
made  in  1905  ;  was  that  since  you  wrote  ? — That  is 
since  the  matter  was  brought  up  at  these  meetings  I 
was  talking  about. 

38896.  I  think  you  will  find  there  has  been  something 
done  since  those  meetings  ? — I  am  rather  glad  to  hear 
that.  I  hope  the  form  includes  the  address  where  the 
birth  has  occurred  ;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  use  to  us.  It 
is  very  probable  that  that  would  get  over  the  difficulty. 
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Mr.  John  Milson  Rhodes,  M.D.,  called;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  J.  M.       38897.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Bhodes,  M.D.  Poor  Law  Conference  Committee,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 
28  Jan  1907      38898.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  short 
'        '  paper  which  we  can  accept  as  your  evidence-in-chief, 
if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Yes.     {The  Witness  handed  in 
the  following  Statement.) 

1.  Medical  Relief  feom  the  Point  of  View  of 
Public  Health. 


Need  of 
medical 
relief. 


1.  Of  the  necessity  for  medical  relief  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  understand  the  question.  Voluntary 


medical  relief  never  did  meet  the  case,  and  does  not  at  the 
present  time. 

2.  If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  that,  the  doubt  should 
in  my  opinion  be  removed  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
beds  in  the  Poor  Law  Hospitals  of  London  alone  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  beds  in  ail  the  voluntary  hospitals 
of  England  and  Wales  put  together. 

3.  The  census  returns  for  1891  and  1901  show  that 
the  population  of  England  is,  unfortunately  in  my 
opinion,  becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  in  our 
great  cities,  and  this  fact  is  a  strong  reason  for  a  still 
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more — if  possible — efficient  medical  assistance  for  the 
poorest  class  not  only  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  but 
from  mere  selfishness.  Most  people  are  aware  that  it  fs 
in  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  that  epidemic  diseases 
spread  so  rapidly  and  cause  such  an  enormous  financial 
loss  to  the  class  least  able  to  bear  it. 

4.  Twenty  years  ago  Sir  Edward  Chadwick  estimated 
the  loss  from  sickness  at  £20,000,000  per  annum ;  no 
doubt  since  that  time  the  mortality  has  fallen,  3  per  1,000 
living,  but  there  is  still  urgent  necessity  for  better  pre- 
ventive measures ;  take,  for  instance,  tuberculosis,  how 
can  the  poor  make  proper  provision  for  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  at  home.  In  Lancashire  we  have  a  total 
of  452,366  tenements ;  of  these  344,517  had  four  rooms  or 
less,  and  of  these  128,000  had  two  or  less.  With  such  miser- 
able accommodation  as  that,  if  you  are  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  you  must  have  proper  provision  for 
its  treatment,  and  that  provision  is  best  made  in  the 
hospitals. 

5.  That  the  hospitals  have  been  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  poor,  and  now  have  the  confidence  of  the  poor  as 
they  never  had  before,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  mortality  returns  prove  that;  the  figures  for  the 
last  decennial  period  are  : — 


3.  Public  Medical  Assistance  and  its  Restjlts 
IN  THE  United  States. 


Mr.  J.  M. 
Rhodes,  M.D. 


Deaths. 

Year. 

In  Workhouses. 

In  Lunatic 
Asylums. 

1894  - 

37,322 

6,332 

1904  - 

48,884 

9,751 

and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mortality  was 
•4  less  in  1904  than  it  was  in  1894.  In  1904  the  deaths  in 
the  volimtary  hospitals,  though  they  get  nearly  all  the 
accidents,  only  numbered  32,000  as  compared  with  the 
48,000  in  Poor  Law  institutions, 
advantages  6.  I  think  the  area  of  the  unions  might  be  extended 
f  increasing  The  railway  and  the  ambulance  have  effected  a  revolution 
lie  Poor  Law  both  as  regards  the  removal  of  the  patient  and  the  visit- 
i'^fia.  ing  by  the  friends  of  the  patient ;  by  so  doing  you  could 

obtain  better  classification  and  relieve  your  sick  wards 
from  the  presence  of  noisy  and  troublesome  imbeciles 
who  are  such  a  source  of  discomfort  to  those  suffering  from 
acute  disease  in  the  wards. 

2.  The  Respective  Functions  op  Outdoor  and 
Indoor  Medical  Relief  and  the  Question 
OF  THE  Desirability  of  making  One  Medical 
Officer  responsible  foe  Both  Branches  of 
SUCH  Relief  in  a  Union. 
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7.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  outdoor  and  indoor 
medical  relief  occupy  very  different  positions  in  rural 
and  urban  districts.  The  terrible  overcrowding  in  our 
large  cities,  though  overcrowding  exists  also  in  rural 
districts,  is  to  me  a  very  strong  reason  against  outdoor 
medical  relief  in  towns,  but  in  the  rural  districts  for  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  chronic  rheumatism  provision 
can  no  doubt  be  made  outside,  but  in  the  crowded  cities 
it  is  better  both  for  the  patient  and  his  friends  that  the 
former  should  go  to  the  hospital  and  the  latter  be  free 
to  follow  their  usual  occupations. 

8.  As  to  the  desirability  of  making  one  medical  officer 
responsible,  if  it  proposes  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
medical  officer  like  a  superintendent  relieving  officer  I 
am  afraid  it  would  lead  to  considerable  friction,  and  am 
also  afraid  it  would  cause  a  large  amount  of  opposition 
from  the  medical  profession.  If  it  proposes  to  make 
one  medical  officer  responsible  for  in  and  out  medical 
relief,  that  is  quite  impracticable  in  the  unions  with  150,000 
and  190,000  acres ;  one  man  could  not  possibly 
cover  the  ground,  and  in  a  union  with  a  population  of 
250,000  he  could  not  possibly  give  adequate  attention 
to  the  cases. 

9.  Sooner  than  attempt  such  an  impossibility  I  should 
prefer  to  let  the  patients  having  obtained  a  medical 
order  select  the  medical  man  they  like,  as  they  do  in 
the  case  of  vaccination  in  Scotland.  If  the  medical  man 
is,  of  course,  willing  to  attend  such  cases,  the  guardians 
to  pay  him  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  work  on  the  number 
of  his  cases. 


10.  Medical  relief  has,  I  believe,  very  much  improved  in  23  jy,n.  1907. 

the  States  during  the  last  few  years,  due,  no  doubt,  to  a   

considerable  extent  to  their  conferences  on  charity  and  Poor  relief  in 
correction,  which  correspond  to  our  Poor  Law  Conferences,  the  United 

States 

11.  In  the  "towns,"  that  is  "parish,"  the  annual  town's  Massa- 
meeting  elects  the  supervisor  and  usually  two  overseer?  chusetts,  etc. 
of  the  poor.    To  a  considerable  extent  "  town  "  care  is 

giving  way  to  "  county  "  care — that,  is  "  union  "  care — and 
things  are  better  there,  but  still,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
sick  poor,  England  is  facile  princeps  compared  with  the 
United  States. 

12.  Take  the  case  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  very 
progressive  state  with  a  population  of  3,003,635.  In  that 
state  there  are  203  almshouse  buildings ;  of  these  179  are 
of  wood,  some  of  them  mere  shanties,  19  brick,  and  9  mixed. 
In  120  there  are  bath  rooms  and  water-closets.  In  146 
there  are  one  or  more  sitting  rooms,  the  other  57  have  no 
sitting-rooms.  Many  of  the  so  called  almshouses  have 
a  dozen  or  less  inmates. 


13.  The  numbers  as  compared  with  Lancashire  are- 


In- 
door. 

Out- 
door. 

Vag- 
rants. 

Rate 
per 
1,000 

Popu- 
lation. 

Massachusetts 

18,858 

24,627 

599 

*  26-89 

3,003,635 

Lancashire  - 

34,111 

52,236 

2,286 

20-6 

4,437,618 

Comparison 
of  number 
and  cost  of 
paupers  in 
Lancashire 
and  Massa- 
chusetts. 


14.  As  regards  cost  of  Poor  Law  relief,  it  was — 


Full 
Support. 

Partial. 

Aggregate. 

Cost 
per 
Inhab- 
itant. 

Massachusetts 
Lancashire  - 

$1,348,965 
£405,176 

1974,938 
£238,147 

12,502,935 
£643,323 

$1-44 
s.2-10i 

15.  The  average  weekly  cost  per  case  in  Massachusetts 
was  at  almshouses,  $2.88  ;  insane  hospital,  3 "25 ;  partial 
support  $0.91.8. 

16.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  charity  organisation 
societies  are  in  the  States  practical  and  not  theoretical 
societies. 

17.  In  New  York  they  have  reaUsed  the  evil  effect  of 
indiscriminate  medical  relief,  and  in  consequence  are  in 
front  of  England  in  this  matter. 

18.  The  Dispensary  Law,  m  25  Sec.  368,  law  of  1899, 

directs  that—  ^^V^^?"^ 
"  All  dispensaries  where  medical  advice  is  given,  'j'-g  g^g^^fes 
if  supported  wholly  or  in  part  from  trust  funds  or  in^'jfe^United 
other  sources,  must  be  licensed  and  must  give  the  gt^tes. 
applicant  a  pass  card  on  the  reverse  of  which  is 
printed— 

"  Any  person  who  obtains  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  on  false  rep  esentitions  from  any  disp  n- 
siry  licensed  under  the  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  liable  to  punishment  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $10  and  not  more  than  §250."  (Imprisonment 
until  fine  be  paid  may  be  imposed. ) 

19.  All  dispensaries  are  inspected  as  they  ought  to  be 
here,  and  also  have  to  show  how  the  money  received  has 
been  expended. 

4.  Colonies  for  the  Insane  and  Epileptic 

20.  The  present  state  of  the  law  as  regards  the  above  Defects  in 
classes  is  very  defective,  county  councils  and  county  existing 
asylums  boards  can  provide  for  the  insane  epileptics  but  provisions  for 
not  for  the  sane.    The  only  State  provision  for  this  unfor-  tlealing  with 
tunate  class  at  the  present  time  is  the  gaol  and  the  work-  J^^^  ^j. 
house ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  gaols  for  which  the 

assigned  cause  is  epilepsy  is,  I  am  afraid,  higher  than  it 
should  be,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  cases  of  epilepsy 
that  should  be  in  an  asylxmi  are  in  gaol. 

*  lu  the  Massachusetts  Report  the  ratio  is  given  on  the 
whole  number  for  llie  year,  tlie  numbers  of  in  and  out- 
paupers  is  that  on  June  1st,  1905. 
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21.  Dr.  Peterson,  the  Commissioner  of  New  York,  who 
has  taken  an  enormous  amount  of  interest  in  this  class, 
puts  the  ratio  at  2  per  1,000,  and  Dr.  Spratling  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  certainly  not  too  high ;  personally,  I 
should  put  it  rather  lower  for  England,  but  not  lower 
than  1"5  per  1,000.  The  best  treatme  it  for  epileptics 
and  idiots  is  employment  on  the  land;  at  the  present 
time  all  occupations  almost  are  closed  against  them, 
and  therefore,  reduced  to  enforced  idleness,  they  must 
degenerate  more  rapidly  than  they  would  if  properly 
employed. 

22.  It  was  with  the  object  of  improving  the  lot  of  this 
unfortunate  class  that  I  got  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester 
Guardians  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  twelve  members, 
50  per  cent,  from  each,  to  establish  a  colony.  I  have 
been  chairman  of  t'.e  com  nittee  since  the  first  meeting, 
and  have  had  no  trouble  in  conducting  the  business ;  the 
committee  has  worked  as  smoothly  as  a  county  council 
committee  and  t':e  members  living  closer  to  the  place  of 
meeting  can  meet  oftener  and  devote  more  time  to  the 
work  than  if  they  had  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles 
to  the  meeting. 

2-3.  I  know  the  epileptic  colonies  of  the  Uni  ed  States, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  patients  in  them  are 
certainly  happier  and  brighter  than  in  workhouses. 

24.  The  cost  appears  to  be  higher,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  the  apparent  increases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
workhouse  the  cost  includes  all  able  bodied  and  aged, 
who  require  few  attendants ;  in  the  colony  you  have  the 
cost  of  the  keep  plus  the  cost  of  attendance.* 

25.  I  think  boards  of  guardians  should  be  allowed  until 
January  1,  1910,  to  combine  and  estiblis'i  colo  Jes ; 
faihng,  the  county  council  or  two  or  even  more  county 
councils  should  be  compelled  to  make  provision  for  this 
class. 

38899.  {Chairman.)  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  statem3nt 
you  lay  stress  on  the  paramount  importance  of  trying 
to  improve  the  health  of  the  people,  and  to  minimise  the 
terrible  loss,  looking  at  it  from  the  economic  and  financial 
point  of  view  which  occurs  annually  to  the  nation  from 
sickness.  You  also  point  out  what  an  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  hospital  accommodation  for  the  poor 
of  this  country  is  provided  by  the  Poor  Law.  The 
suggestion  which  you  make  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
door medical  relief  is,  I  think,  that  the  area  of  the  unions 
should  be  enlarged  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might  be  with 
advantage.  It  is  very  difficult  to  classify  paupers, 
especially  the  sick  poor,  in  a  very  small  union.  I  will 
give  you  an  example  that  occurred  some  years  ago. 
In  a  certain  union  there  was  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia 
in  a  woman,  and  the  next  bed  to  her  was  occupied  by  a 
case  of  acute  mania,  and  that  woman  was  shouting 
out  every  minute.  What  chance  had  the  first  woman 
of  getting  better  ?  Those  cases  are  common,  and  the 
mixture  of  the  insane  and  the  sick  is  a  very  great  injustice 
to  both  cases. 

38900.  Did  you  contemplate  having  an  area  so  largi 
that  there  might  be  separate  institutions,  say,  for  the 
different  classes  of  disease  ? — -In  this  case  I  was  thinking 
more  of  having  one  good  union  hospital  than  having  a 
large  number  of  small  ones. 

38901.  Leaving  the  question  of  indoor  medical  relief, 
do  you  consider,  having  regard  to  the  relation  of  outdoor 
to  indoor  medical  relief,  that  in  your  judgment  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  one  medical  officer  responsible  for 
both  ? — It  would  be  impossible  in  the  large  unions,  I 
should  say. 

38902.  To  get  over  that  difficulty,  I  think  you  would 
suggest  that  the  out-patients  should  be  allowed  to  select 
the  medical  man  that  they  like  ? — Yes.  That,  I  believe, 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  I  think  it  is  an 
injustice  to  some  of  the  patients  that  they  should  have 
to  send  for  a  man  whether  they  like  him  or  not.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  sending 
for  the  man  they  like  ;  calculating  over,  say,  a  thousand 
cases  what  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  man,  and  then  pay 
him  by  fees. 

38903.  That  of  course  assumes  that  the  medical  man 
they  send  for  or  prefer  would  be  under  a  contract  with  the 

*  The  cost  at  Alt  Schorbitz  was  £20  per  annum.  At 
Uchtsprings  1/2^  per  day.  At  Bielefeld  the  cost  is  about 
£25  per  annum. 


Poor  Law  guardians  to  give  at  a  fixed  price  the  attendance 
required  ? — Yes.  I  should  let  him  be  put  on  a  list  if  he 
liked. 

38904.  You  would  give  the  patient  the  -  option  of 
selecting  any  one  who  was  on  the  list  ?— Yes,  I  would. 

38905.  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention,  have 
you  not,  to  the  medical  assistance  which  is  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  ? — Chiefiy  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic. 

38906.  And  you  have  given  us  in  your  statement  some 
instructive  figures  ? — I  have  given  you  the  figures  of 
Massachusetts. 

38907.  You  give  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  rehef  in  Comparisor 

Massachusetts  8.nd  Lanca.shire,  and  it  comes  out  in  the  '^f  P'^'^''  ""sl'' 

last  column  1  dollar  44  cents,  w-hich  would  be  practically  j"',^ 

6s.  per  hend  in  Massachusetts  as  against  2s.  lOd.  in      i  ^'^  ^I' 
-r         ,  .     „    -.-r  and  L  nitet 

Lancashu-e  ? — -Yes.  States 

38908.  So  that  it  is  much  higher  out  there  in  Massa- 
chusetts ? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  comparison  between 
poor  relief  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  poor 
relief  in  England.  Poor  relief  in  a  great  many  of  the 
States  of  America  is  very  much  like  our  old  parochial 
relief. 

38909.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  lavish  ?— No,  but  it 
is  a  bad  system.  There  are  small  places  with  about 
fourteen  or  twenty  paupers  only  in  them,  and  they  will 
have  a  master  and  a  matron  in  each  of  those  Httle  places. 

38910.  So  that  though  the  cost  is  greater  you  would 
say  that  the  accommodation  or  the  treatment  given  is 
inferior  ? — Decidedly. 

38811.  In  the  last  part  of  your  statement  you  give  us  Regulaiion 
something  important,  which  I  think  is  at  the  same  time  of  ^ew  Yc, 
new.  It  appears  that  in  New  York  there  has  been  an  Board  of 
effort  made  to  stop  indiscriminate  medical  relief  ? — Yes,  Charities  f 
there  has  regulating 
tnere  nas.  dispensarifl 

38912.  And  there  is  a  law,  I  understand,  of  a  rather 
stringent  character  ? — Yes. 

38913.  Perhaps  you  would  expand  what  you  have 
said  upon  that  ? — I  have  here  the  report  of  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  Dispensaries,  from  which  I  may  read 
these  notes — "  Rule  I.  requires  that  each  dispensary 
shall  post  a  notice  conspicuously  in  the  waiting  or  recep- 
tion room,  announcing  the  fact  that  the  dispensary  has 
been  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  furnish 
medical  and  surgical  relief  to  the  sick  poor  who  are  imable 
to  pay  for  the  same.  Added  to  this  notice  is  the  penalty 
for  false  representations  by  applicants  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  medical  or  surgical  relief.  It  is  believed  by 
the  committee  that  this  notice  will  prove  deterreikt  to 
those  applicants  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
physician  or  surgeon.  Rule  II.  creates  '  the  registrar,' 
a  new  office  in  the  dispensary,  or  rather  gives  a  new  and 
uniform  title  to  an  officer  now  known  as  the  '  house 
physician,'  etc.  The  advantage  of  such  a  provision  will 
appear  in  the  appointment  of  a  competent  person  in 
each  dispensary  to  have  charge  of  the  daily  management 
of  its  routine  duties  ;  the  keeping  of  its  records  ;  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  Rule  III, 
is  the  most  important  of  the  series  because  it  aims  directly 
to  correct  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  indiscriminate  treat- 
ment of  applicants.  It  has  three  sub  divisions  as  follows  : 
— (1)  This  part  prescribes  the  rules  governing  the  regis- 
trar in  determining  the  question  of  admission  of  individual 
applicants.  Two  classes  are  to  be  at  once  admitted  to 
treatment,  viz.,  emergency  cases  and  those  evidently 
poor  and  needy.  A  third  class  consists  of  those  cases  as 
to  whose  ability  to  pay  for  medical  relief  there  is  doubt ; 
these  are  allowed  a  first  treatment  and  then  they  are  to 
be  investigated.  In  order  to  render  this  investigation, 
which  must  be  attended  with  some  expense,  as  little  em- 
barrassing as  possible  to  the  dispensaries,  they  are  allowed 
to  employ  their  own  officers  or  any  reliable  agency,  but 
the  results  of  the  investigation  must  be  made  in  writing 
and  filed  in  the  dispensary.  In  large  cities,  such  as  New 
York,  BrookljTi  and  Buffalo,  these  investigations  may 
be  made  by  their  respective  Charity  Organisation 
Societies.  A  fourth  class  consists  of  those  who  refuse 
to  sign  the  card  of  admission  ;  this  class  is  rejected. 
(2)  This  part  contains  the  form  of  an  admission  card. 
On  the  same  card  is  printed  the  representations  to  which 
the  applicant  subscribes  and  the  registrar  attests,  and 
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emulations  which  is  to  be  filed  among  the  permanent  records  of  the 
;  ^lew  York  dispensary.    The  representations  which  the  applicants 
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lunlary 
spitals  ill 
3  United 
ites. 


make  cover  those  subjects  most  liable  to  conceal  the  frauds 
hitherto  practised  upon  the  dispensaries.  (3)  This 
part  requires  that  the  usual  pass  card,  issued  to  the 
applicant  and  retained  by  him  for  presentation  on  each 
visit  to  the  dispensary,  shall  give  specific  information 
as  to  his  legal  obligations,  with  a  quotation  of  the  penal 
section  of  the  law.  Rule  IV.  provides  that  a  woman 
nurse  shall  be  present  at  gynaecological  examinations 
and  operations.  Then  seats  must  be  provided  in  the 
dispensaries,  and  the  sexes  must  be  kept  separate  ;  and 
there  is  a  very  useful  rule  which  provides  that  if  they 
make  false  statements  they  are  lia;j!e  to  a  penalty  of 
from  10  to  250  dollars." 

38914.  That  is  with  respect  to  out-relief  so  to  speak ;  is 
there  a  similar  set  of  laws  as  regards  hospitals  ? — The  hos- 
pitals are  inquired  into  by  the  friendly  societies  and  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  which  is  a  very  large  thing  in 
America.  I  should  think  the  offices  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  New  York  are  as  large  as  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 

38915.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  obtain  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  if  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  ? — That  is  so. 

x  medical  38916.  And  a  rigid  inquiry  is  made  ? — Yes.  I  believe 
ief  a  cause  myself  that  the  lavish  way  in  which  relief  is  given  at  the 

(laaupeii.^ni.  ]3,ospitals  and  dispensaries  here,  does  tend  to  produce 

j  pauperism.    It  is  like  blood  to  a  tiger. 

( ecks  on        38917.  Going  back  to  America,  patients  have  to  state 

i His-  what  their  resources  are  ? — Yes. 

(niinate 

I  Jicai  rtlief  33918.  And  a  fals3  statement  subjects  them  to  a 
i, United       penalty  ? — Yes. 

i,tes.  33919.  Is  that  enforced  ?— I  believe  it  is. 

38920.  So  that  practically  you  may  say  the  law  is 
designed  to  prevent  anybody  getting  medical  relief  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  is  able  to  pay  for  it  ? — I  know 
that  a  great  many  have  refussd  to  sign,  and  have  gone 
away. 

38921.  Not  having  got  the  medical  rehef  ? — They  have 
not  got  it,  because  they  would  not  sign. 

38922.  Your  view  is  that  ia  this  country  there  is  some 
risk  in  giving  free  medical  relief  ? — Yes.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  accidents,  large  numbeis  of  skilled  artisans 
go  to  the  hospital,  say,  because  they  have  got  a  finger 
crushed ;  there  they  get  relief,  and  they  keep  on  going  to 
that  hospital  till  it  is  cured.  But  those  men  are  perfectly 
well  able  to  afford  to  pay  their  own  doctor. 

38923.  Are  there  any  free  hospitals  in  America  ? — 
Do  you  mean  where  you  can  go  without  any  inquiry  ? 

38934.  Where  a  person  is  taken  in  and  gets  free  treat- 
ment ? — There  are  plenty  of  them  where  they  get  free 
treatment  if  they  are  proper  cases. 

38925.  But  there  would  be  an  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

38926.  And  practically,  they  would  pay  according  to 
their  ability  ? — In  some  of  them  they  would.  Take  the 
case  of  a  man  with  cancer ;  they  would  take  that  man  in 
at  once  and  operate  on  him.  But  supposing  it  was  a  case 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  he  could  afford  to  pay,  if  they 
did  take  him  in  he  would  have  to  pay; 

33927.  But  as  regards  operations  or  very  costly  treat- 
ment, a  person  would  get  all  that  gratuitously  ? — \^es. 
eiition  in  There  are  two  reports  here  which  perhaps  I  could  put 
'  -"ca.       jjj^  Qjj^  tuberculosis  in  the  States  and  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.    (Handing  in  same.)  * 

38928.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  would  advocate  rather 
larger  unions  than  at  present  exist,  would  you  not  ?— 
Yes.  I  think  the  expansion  of  the  railway  system  and 
the  trolley  car  and  all  of  those  things,  enable  friends  to  go 
and  see  a  case  much  easier  than  they  used  to  be  able  to  do. 
1  posal  to  38929.  Are  you  thinking  more  especially  of  a  case  like 
e^u-ge  Poor  Manchester,  where  j^ou  have  three  unions  in  one  town  t — 

I V  area  and  That  is  a  case  where  you  might  perhars  amalgamate!; 
<l  loulty  as    -      -    • 
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but  I  was  thinking  also  of  the  rural  unions. 

38930.  How  far  would  you  carry  that  in  regard  to  the 
rural  unions  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

38931.  I  do  not  press  you  to  say  exactly  what 
area  you  would  suggest,  but  do  you  think  you  could  take 
a  very  large  area  indeed,  hke  a  county  ? — You  might  take 
a  much  larger  area  than  you  have  at  the  present  time  in 
some  cases,  I  think. 

*  Not  printed  in  Appendix. 


38932.  Supposing  you  did  that,  how  would  you  meet  the 
objection  which  you  referred  to  just  now  about  the  paupers 
saying  that  they  were  a  long  way  off  their  friends  ? — I  do 
not  think  if  unior^s  were  made  double  the  area  they  were 
when  the  old  Act  was  passed,  that,  having  regard  to  the 
facilities  people  have  now  of  getting  to  see  their  friends, 
it  would  take  them  as  long  to  got  to  see  their  friends  as  it 
did. 

38933.  So  that,  you  would  have  a  larger  area  than  is 
common  now  ? — Yes. 

38934.  But  not  so  extensive  an  area  as,  say,  a 
county  ? — No. 

38935.  With  regard  to  the  plan  you  suggest  of  outdoor 
paupers  being  allowed  to  choose  their  own  doctors,  you 
mean,  I  think,  that  they  should  choose  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  union  ? — I  should  expect  they  would  do.  I 
should  say  that  only  men  in  the  union  would  be  on  the 
medical  officers'  list  of  the  union. 

38936.  Would  you  propose  to  pay  them  per  case  ? — Yes. 

38937.  And  to  take  into  account  at  all  the  distance 
that  they  would  have  to  go  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  ought  to 
take  that  into  account. 

38938.  That  might  be  important  if  you  had  very  large 
unions,  might  it  not  ? — I  think  you  would  find  that  as  a 
rule  they  would  take  the  doctor  who  \^'as  pretty  near  them. 

38939.  I  was  thinking  that  you  might  possibly  have  a 
case  of  some  favourite  doctor  in  the  locality  ? — I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  average  man  will  take  the  doctor 
pretty  near  him.  You  must  take  the  man  in  the  street — 
the  average  man. 

38940.  You,  I  think,  were  chairman  of  one  of  the  first 
of  the  Joint  Committees  under  the  Act  of  1879  ? — I  was. 

38941.  And  are  still  ?— And  I  am. 

38942.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the 
arrangement  ? — Quite. 

38943.  You  do  not  suggest  any  alteration  in  it,  but 
rather  its  extension,  if  I  rightly  understand  ? — Yes.  I 
think  you  would  get  more  by  an  extension  of  the  system. 
For  instance,  supposing  you  said  that  on  or  before  1910 
every  union  must  provide  accommodation  for  epileptics 
and  imbeciles,  then  till  1910  I  would  give  them  power 
to  i^rovide  volunts.rily,  but  if  they  did  not  do  it  by  then 
I  should  be  inclined  to  s?.y  they  must. 

35944.  Does  that  at  all  effect  3  our  opinion  as  to  the  need 
for  making  larger  unions,  on  the  ground  that  you  might,  by 
means  of  combinatiors,  attain  the  end  which  you  have  in 
view  ? — With  regard  to  ej ileptics,  the  feeble-minded, 
and  that  class,  yes  ;  but  I  think  for  the  others  you  would 
st  11  require  to  have  larger  unions  in  order  to  get  proper 
classification  in  your  workhouses. 

35945.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  You  speak  in  paragraph  3  of 
efficient  medical  assistance  for  the  poorest  claos  being 
absolutely  needed,  and  you  mention  in  the  next  paragraph 
that  that  provision  is  test  made  in  the  hospitals.  Do  I 
understand  that  running  right  through  your  statement 
there  is  the  a,ssumption  that  the  Poor  Law  union  hos- 
pitals are  the  best  ones  for  free  medical  treatment  ? — 
I  can  say  this,  that  I  believe  unions  hke  Nottingham, 
Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  provide  as  good 
treatment  in  their  hospitals  as  you  are  getting  in  any 
hospital.  The  Commissioners  have  seen  these  hospitals, 
and  I  think  some  of  them  will  agree  with  me  that  first- 
class  provision  is  made  in  them. 

38946.  In  your  statement  at  least  you  seem  rather 
opposed  to  separate  medical  rehef  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
I  believe  it  is  as  good  a  system  as  you  can  have  at  present. 
There  is  something  against  every  system,  of  course. 

38947.  With  that  recommendation  of  yours  is  an 
alternative  of  selecting  a  list  of  medical  men  to  De  called 
upon  if  required  or  if  needed  by  patients  ? — Yes. 

38948.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  you  have  of  an 
alternative  to  the  present  system  ? — I  think  that  that 
would  meet  the  case. 

38949.  Just  one  word  about  the  treatment  of  epileptics 
which  you  have  taken  such  a  deep  interest  m.  Is  the 
form  of  epileptic  colonies  expected  to  be  curative  ?— The 
Craig  Colony  cures  about  6  per  cent,  and  the  Ohio  Colony 
Colony  cures  about  10  per  cent.  I  have  some  books  here 
upon  that,  which  I  will  hand  in.  (Handing  in  the  same.)* 
You  will  see  that  they  take  two  years  without  a  fit  as 
giving  proper  grounds  for  thinking  they  have  cured  a 
case. 

*  Not  printed  in  Appendix. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  38950.  And  that  is  attributed  to  the  treatment  they 
Rhodes,  M.D.  have  received  ? — Yes. 

38951.  That  would  be  similar  treatment  to  that  which 
you  expect  to  get  in  the  Joint  Colony  of  which  you  are 
Chairman  ? — Yes,  very  much  the  same. 

38952.  Has  that  started  yet  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

38953.  It  has  actually  commenced  operations  ? — -Yes, 
it  has  got  about  forty  patients  in  now,  I  think. 

38954.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Are  those  patients  made  in 
any  degree  self-supporting  ? — Yes.  We  have  over  100 
acres  of  land,  and  employment  on  land  is  the  best  thing 
for  them.  They  find  that  these  epileptic  cases  have 
more  fits  on  a  Monday  and  on  Boxing-day  and  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving  Day,  because  they  have  no  work  on 
those  days,  and  have  perhaps  extra  good  feeding.  It 
is  also  usual,  as  I  say,  to  find  there  are  more  fits  on  the 
Mondays. 

38955.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  far  they  become  self- 
supporting  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  But  they 
raise  a  very  large  amount  of  the  food  they  use  in  Ohio 
and  Craig  Colony, 

Proposed  38956.  Do  you  think  you  might  treat  some  of  the 

farm  colonies  harmless  insane  in  the  same  way  ? — If  I  had  my  way 
for  the  with  imbeciles,  I  would  take  them  all  out  of  the  work- 

minded  houses,  and  put  them  in  plain  buildings. 

38957.  Also  on  the  land  ?— On  the  land. 

38958.  Would  you  allow  for  any  good  results  from 
their  being  partially  self-supporting  ? — Yes,  you  could 
get  them  partially  self-supporting,  but  what  I  want  to 
prevent  is  the  multiplication  of  the  unfit.  I  believe  in 
the  isolation  of  this  class  of  cases,  especially  of  the  feeble- 
minded girls. 

38959.  Would  you  cure  the  feeble-minded  there,  too  ? 
— Yes,  I  would  put  the  feeble-minded  girls  on  the  land 
too.' 

38960.  You  would  want  compulosry  powers  of  de- 
tention, would  you  not  ? — Yes.    It  is  not  easy  to  draw 

■  a  line,  but  I  think  you  would  require  to  have  it. 

38961.  Would  you  apply  that  to  feeble-minded  men 
also  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

38962.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  On  the  question  of  medical  out- 
relief,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  superin- 
tendent medical  officer,  if  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
assistant  medical  officers,  to  deal  with  a  large  urban 
district  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  it.  Do  you 
mean  to  do  anything  else  but  Poor  Law  work  ? 

38963.  In  one  of  the  London  unions  there  is  at  the 
present  time  an  experiment  being  made  of  the  medical 
superintendent  supervising  a  certain  portion  of  the 
outdoor  medical  relief,  with  the  help  of  assistant  medical 
officers  who  give  their  whole  time  ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  considered  the  possibility  of  an  experiment 
of  that  kind  ? — I  have  not  considered  it,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  would  not  work. 

38964.  In  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  medical  men 
by  the  patient,  how  would  you  deal  with  the  possibility 
of  one  man  giving  recommendations  for  extras  much 
more  freely  than  others  ? — If  his  account  came  to  a  very 
much  larger  average  than  the  others,  I  would  have  an 
inquiry  into  it,  at  once. 

38965.  And  if  it  continued  to  be  so  ? — Then  I  should 
suspend  him  and  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

38966.  It  might  be  difficult  to  deal  with,  might  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  think  it  can  be  dealt  with. 

38967.  You  would  check  him  by  comparison  with  the 
other  men  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

Comparison  38968.  You  tell  us  as  regards  the  sick  poor,  England 
of  medical  is  facile  princeps  compared  with  the  United  States  ? — 
relief  in  Decidedly. 

Amerka.  '^^^  particulars  ?— The 

hospitals  are  better  fitted,  and  better  nursed  ;  the  masters 
are  superior,  and  the  whole  get-up  of  the  place  is  better. 

38970.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  country  work- 
houses, or  are  you  speaking  now  of  the  large  urban  in- 
firmaries ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  large  urban  infirmaries, 
but  I  think  if  you  take  those  particulars  that  I  give,  you 
will  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  poor-houses  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  which  the  sick  poor  are  kept 
are  nothing  better  than  shanties. 
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38971.  So  a  well-administered  country  workhouse  Improvemen' 
might  be  in  advance  of  them  ? — Yes.  in  medical 

38972.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  of  medical 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

38973.  Comparing  it  generally  as  it  is  now  with  what 
it  was  in  former  days,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — It  is  very 
superior  to  what  it  used  to  be. 

38974.  Do  you  consider  that  the  sick  poor  are  well  Advantages 

cared  for  in  England,  taking  them  as  a  whole  ? — Taking  of  selection 

them  as  a  whole,  yes  ;    but  there  are  exceptions,  and  I  by  pauper.-  c 

think  my  system  would  tend  to  competition  among  the  their  own 

medical  officers  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  sick  poor.  '  "'trict 

^  medical 

38975.  You  are  speaking  of  the  outdoor  sick  now  ? —  officers. 
Yea. 

38976.  With  regard  to  the  indoor  sick,  what  do  you  Treatment 
say  of  them  and  their  general  care  now  ? — I  would  say  of  sick  in 
it  is  very  good.    It  is  better  than  the  care  a  man  gets  at  Poor  Law- 
home — a  very  great  deal.    The  trained  nursing  has  made  ''ospitals 
an  enormous  improvement. 

38977.  When  you  were  in  America  did  you  visit  any  of 
the  paying  wards  of  their  hospitals  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  did. 

38978.  I  think  they  have  a  system  whereby  the  principal  Foreign 
hospitals  will  take  paying  patients  ? — Yes,  the  same  as  '^J'stem  of 
they  have  in  the  asylums  in  Germany.    They  have  Class  I,  [J^^^^Vci^'^' 
Class  2,  and  Class  3.  hospitals  ar 

38979.  What  would  your  view  be  of  the  introduction  question  of 
of  paying  wards  in  municipal  hospitals  ? — I  think  you  ^pphca- 
might  allow  them.  Engknd. 

38980.  Would  they  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  which 
has  now  a  difficulty  in  finding  hospital  accommodation  ? 
— Decidedly. 

38981.  As  to  the  areas  of  administration,  for  classi-  Combina- 
fication  purposes  would  you  prefer  one  large  area  to  a  tions  of 
combination  of  smaller  areas,  from  the  administrative  "'^p"^*,  "'^ 
point  of  view  ? — As  long  as  I  got  the  thing  I  should  not  pui  poge^ 
care.  their 

38982.  Have  you  met  with  any  difficulties  in  adminis-  difficulties, 
tration  under  combinations  ? — No,  I  have  not.  You 

could  not  tell  who  were  members  of  the  Chorlton  Board 

and  who  were  members  of  the  Manchester  Board  that  sat  | 

there.    It  has  never  arisen  in  that  case.  j 

38983.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  have  had  a  wide  experience  | 
of  the  Poor  Law.    Have  you  not  heard  of  cases  where  at 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  time  one  of  the  parties  has 
wished  to  withdraw  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

38984.  Is  that  not  rather  serious  ? — I  have  also  heard 
of  boards  refusing  to  combine,  and  I  am  sorry  for  them. 

38985.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  heard  some  of  the  evidence 
which  was  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  I  think  ? — 
I  did. 

38986.  You  heard  something  about  the  difficulties  of  Question  o 
giving  medical  relief  under  the  Poor  Law.    Is  that  con-  }'?^^°^^^^- 
sistent  with  your  experience  ?— I  should  not  say  it  is.  ^Jg'i^°i 
There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  point  out  about  urgent  j.g]jg{ . 
relief.    The   overseer   can   give  an  emergency  order  for  overae'ers' 
medical  relief,  and  he  can  give  an  order  for  admission  to  power  to  gi 
the  workhouse  itself   relief  ; 

38987.  A  pauper  can  go  to  an  overseer,  or  he  can  go  to  a  ^*g^"i|!^"*^® 
guardian,  can  he  not  ?— A  guardian  has  not  the  power,  ^gjiig^l  j 
I  do  not  know  in  my  union  a  single  case  where  the  medical  officer  i 
officer  would  not  go  without  any  order  at  all  if  he  was  without  a 
sent  for  in  an  urgent  case.  relieving 

38988.  Do  you  propose  then  there  should  be  power  officer's 
to  ask  for  an  order  subsequently  ? — A  great  deal  has  been  ^  ^' 
said  about  the  mid-wifery  orders,  and  I  can  say  that  I 
have  known  midwifery  orders  given  three  days  after 
the  operation.    The  medical  officer  has  come  and  operated 
and  then  sent  the  case  down  and  told  them  to  get  an  order. 

38989.  Do  you  think  that  in  practice  difficulty  does 
not  occur  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

38990.  And  you  have  some  years'  experience  as  a 
guardian,  have  you  not  ?— Twenty-three  or  twenty-five 

Character 
It  must  not  be  American 


years. 

38991.  You  say  in  Paragraph  16: 


forgotten  that  charity  organisation  societies  are  m  the  j^^jj^i 
States  practical,  and  not  theoretical  societies";   what  ^^^^jg^-gg .  i 
does  that  mean  exactly  ?— They  are  a  great  deal  more  ^hei^ 
practical  in  the  States  than  they  are  here,  in  fact  even  in  pawnshops, 
New  York  they  go  so  far  as  to  rim  a  pawn-shop.  etc 
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38992.  I  thought  that  in  New  York  the  Chcarity  Or- 
ganisation Society  does  not  reUeve  at  all  ? — On  the  other 
hand  they  run  this  pawn-shop. 

Chorlton  and  38993.  With  regard  to  your  estabhshment  which  some 
Manchester  of  us  visited  at  Langho,  and  which  we  are  very  much  inter- 
joint  ested  in  seeing ;  what  number  of  patients  do  you  anticipate 
epileptic  putting  there  ?— It  will  be  full  as  it  stands  now  with 
about  200,  but  the  boiler  houses  and  the  administrative 
block,  and  electric  light  stations  are  aU  made  for  500  at 
least. 


colony. 


Comparative 
advantages 
of  large  and 
small 

institutions 
for  epileptics, 


38994.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger  in  massing 
such  large  numbers  together  ? — Not  if  you  separate  them 
into  cottages  as  we  do.  They  see  other  people  as  bad 
as  themselves,  and  it  gives  them  a  sense  of  self-respect. 
They  do  not  feel  so  inferior  to  other  people  as  they  do 
outside  when  they  are  the  only  epileptic  ones  among  a  lot. 
You  must  remember  that  an  epileptic  has  a  sense  of 
inferiority. 

38995.  I  quite  understand  separating  them  from  the 
people  in  the  workhouse,  but  do  you  think  that  generally 
a  large  estabhshment  on  that  scale  has  advantages  over 
a  series  of  small  homes  ? — Ours  is  a  series  of  small  homes, 

38996.  But  you  see  the  difference  I  was  pointing  at  ? 
—Yes. 

38997.  How  would  you  state  the  advantages  of  a  large 
institution  ? — A  large  institution  should  be  run  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  small  ones,  and  the  patients  are  as 
independent  in  their  cottages  as  the  people  are  in  a  lot 
of  the  houses. 

Agricultural  38998.  When  the  ground  thereabouts  has  been  got 
work  for  into  order  and  laid  out,  what  is  your  idea  of  occupation 
ft^'^l^ifratfvp  epileptics  ? — Working  on  it  and  growing  their 

own  vegetables,  potatoes  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

38999.  Would  you  take  all  the  land  into  cultivation  ? — 
All  that  we  can. 

39000.  Do  you  find  any  distinction  between  the  effect 
upon  the  men  and  the  effect  upon  the  women  ? — We  have 
not  had  it  long  enough  yet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
you  can  employ  both  the  men  and  the  women  on  the 
land,  they  are  the  better  for  it  and  have  fewer  fits  and 
degenerate  less  rapidly. 

39001.  As  far  as  you  have  gone,  has  the  effect  upon 
the  men  been  better  than  the  effect  upon  the  women  ? — I 
cannot  ansv/er  that. 

39002.  (Mr.  Berdham.)  With  regard  to  the  size  of 
area,  do  you  think  that  if  a  large  urban  area  hke  Man- 
chester, SaKord,  and  part  of  Prestwich  Union  were  all 
one  union,  the  classification  of  inmates  could  be  carried 
out  by  institutions  for  each  separate  class  with  advantage 
to  Poor  Law  administration  generally  ? — Yes,  it  might 
be  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  large  areas 
of  rural  districts  chiefly. 
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effect. 
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39003.  Providing  an  exception  were  made  with  regard    Mr.  J.  M. 
to  large  urban  areas,  do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  Rhodes,  M.D. 

one   common   administration   over   an   area  ?  Several   

points  might  be  gained,  might  they  not ;  for  instance,  J^'i-  1907. 
there  would  be  uniformity  of  relief  over  the  whole  area  ? — 

Yes,  and  you  might  have  uniformity  of  dietary  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

39004.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  done  with  advan- 
tage to  Poor  Law  administration  generally  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

39005.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  at  closer  co-opera-  Co-operation 
tion  between  the  health  authorities  in  your  own  district  between  Poor 
and  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — I  beheve  we  have  always  Law  and 
supphed  every  information  that  we  were  asked  for  by        '^'^ . 
the  medical  authorities. 

39006.  With  regard  to  assisting  the  health  authority 
in  detecting  a  case  of  infection,  have  they  ever  made 
overtures  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  give  assistance  on 
any  given  line  ? — If  there  is  any  infection  the  medical  officer 
is  bound  to  make  it  known,  no  matter  whether  he  is  the 
union  medical  officer  or  another  medical  officer. 

39007.  Therefore  it  works  automatically  ? — Yes. 

39008.  In  other  directions  can  you  say  that  any  closer 
co-operation  between  the  two  would  be  any  advantage 
to  the  public  health  ? — I  have  not  seen  that  yet,  but  I 
am  open  to  conviction. 

39009.  Do  you  see  any  danger  in  a  transference  of  the  Dauji-  r  uf 
out-door  medical  relief  to  the  health  authority,  with  all  transferring 
its  incidental  rehef  in  kind  for  the  improvement  of  the  '"^dicai  relief 


physique  of  the  people  treated  ? — I  am  afraid  you  will  g^^^^^^™ 
run  a  very  great  danger  of  increasing  pauperism  if  you  authority, 
make  it  a  municipal  atfair. 

39010.  Would  it  not  increase  very  largely  the  medical 
comforts  ?  We  have  heard  to-day  from  several  witnesses 
that  there  is  a  great  want  in  the  homes,  apart  from  medical 
assistance,  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  has 
been  advocated  that  the  health  authority  should  be  em- 
powered to  grant  those.  Where  would  that  lead  in  your 
union  ? — There  is  a  great  want  of  the  proper  necessaries 
in  the  homes  of  workmen  who  work  for  their  hving  and 
keep  themselves. 

39011.  Do  you  think  that  the  health  authority's 
assistance  might  be  extended  to  those  houses  ? — I  think 
it  would  tend  to  jeopardise  their  position.  If  you  give 
lavish  rehef  that  will  tend  to  increase  pauperism. 

39012.  Then  the  extension  of  rehef  on  those  fines  you 
would  look  upon  with  some  degree  of  alarm  ? — Yes.  I 
look  upon  it  very  much  as  I  should  look  upon  the  system 
of  rehef  in  a  certain  union  which  I  will  not  name,  which 
has  been  an  example  before  the  country. 
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39013.  [Chairman.)  You,  gentlemen,  appear  represent- 
ing the  British  Medical  Association,  and  you  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  comprising  recommendations  which 
you  propose  to  lay  before  this  Commission  ? — {Mr. 
Whitaker)  Yes.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Statement  of  the  Evidence  proposed  to  be  given 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Pooe  Laws  and 
Relief  of  Distress  with  Reference  to  Poor 
Law  Questions. 

British  L  The  British  Medical  Association,  which  includes 

Medical         20,000  medical  practitioners,  has  endeavoured  in  sub- 
Association's  mitting  its  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commisson  to  give 
expression  to   those   opinions  which   the  Association 
believes  to  be  generally  accepted  in  the  medical  profession. 

2.  The  Association  has  circulated  inquiries  to  all  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  in  England  and  Wales,  over 
3,500  in  number,  and  a  careful  analysis  has  been  made 
of  the  rephes  received.  The  evidence  now  submitted 
has  been  prepared  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
information  thus  obtained  and  is  to  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  conclusions  of  the  Association  based  thereon, 
except  those  statements  which  are  specified  as  those 
of  the  medical  officers  themselves. 

A. — Conditions  of  Employment  of  Poor  Law 
Medical  Officbes. 

Salaries. 

3.  The  information  obtained  by  the  Association  from 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  does  not  indicate  the  existence 
of  any  general  grievance  as  regards  inadequacy  of  ordinary 
remuneration,  but  in  some  districts  the  salaries  paid  to 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  are  entirely  inadequate  and 
attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  absence  of  any  uniform 
principle  in  fixing  such  salaries. 

4.  In  fixing  salaries  more  regard  should  be  had  than 
some  local  authorities  give  at  present,  to  considerations 
affecting  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  such  as  the 
total  population,  the  population  per  acre,  or  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  district. 

Special  Fees  for  Operations  and  Midwifery. 

Special  6.  It  is  clesirable  that  local  authorities  and  medical 

medical  fees   officers  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  case  to  contract 
for  operations        pf  the  Poor  Law  Order  177  as  regards  operations, 
or  Orders  1S2  and  183  as  regards  midwifery. 

6.  With  regard  to  Orders  182  and  183,  the  Association 
has  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  throw  upon  the  parish 
doctor,  either  without  extra  payment  or  at  the  expense 


Question  of 
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of  the  rates,  duties  of  attendance  upon  patients  previously 
under  the  care  of  midwives,  for  which  such  patients 
could,  and/ should,  be  required  themselves  to  pay. 

Supply  of  Drugs  and  other  Materials. 

I.  The  salary  of  Poor  Law  medical  officers  should  be  Suggested 
made  entirely  independent  of  the  supply  of  drugs,  serums,  reforms  as  to 
surgical  appUances,   and  other  materials,  and  should  drug-supply, 
be  fixed  in  consideration  of  medical  attendance  and  medical 

services  only. 

8.  Drugs  and  other  materials  should  be  provided  under 
separate  contracts,  which  may  be  made,  as  circumstances 
may  render  advisable  in  different  districts,  either  with 
the  doctor  himself,  with  chemists,  or  otherwise. 

9.  In  the  interests  of  public  health  it  is  particularly 
desirable  that  provision  be  made  at  the  pubhc  expense 
for  the  supply  of  substances,  such  as  antidiphtheritic 
serum,  which  are  necessary  for  checking  infectious  disease. 

Consultations  and  Special  Assistance. 

10.  The  Association  considers  that  attention  should  Need  for  pay- 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  ment  of  con- 
medical  practitioners  are  called  in  in  consultation,  and  ^^jj^i^ 

are  not  paid  for  such  services.  Poor  Law 

II.  This  tends  to  prevent  those  who  receive  medical  medical 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  from  having  the  benefit  of  such  oncers, 
special  attention  in  exceptional  cases  as  their  condition 

may  require. 

12.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that,  in  the  pubUc 
interest,  the  Poor  Law  authorities  shoidd  in  aU  eases  pay 
fees  for  consultations  and  special  assistance,  including 
the  administration  of  anaesthetics. 


Recovery  of  Fees  by  Medical  Officers. 

13.  As  a  matter  of  justice  to  medical  officers,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  in  cases  in  which  the  guardians  are  able  to 
recover,  from  the  estate  of  persons  who  have  received  relief 
under  the  Poor  Law,  repayment  of  the  cost  of  such 
relief,  recovery  should  also  be  made  of  fees  to  be  paid 
to  the  medical  officer  for  the  attendance  given  by  him  to 
such  persons  while  they  were  supposed  to  be  entitled 
to  his  services  under  the  Poor  Law. 
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Clerical  Work  for  Medical  Officers. 

14.  Workhouse  medical  officers  should  not  be  required  Workhouse 
to  do  book-keeping  and  other  clerical  work  of  kinds  that  medical 
could  equally  well  be  done  by  other  persons,  but  such  officers 
work  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  by  the  master  should  be 
or  his  clerical  staff,  and  the  medical  officer  merely  re-  gjgp^Q^j  „?qj.1j 
quired  to  consider,  and  initial  when  approved,  those 
records  which  are  deemed  to  need  his  supervision.  ^_ 
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Holidays  for  Medical  Officers. 

15.  The  Association  considers  that  the  principle  al- 
ready acted  upon  in  a  few  unions  should  be  applied 
generally,  namely,  that  each  Poor  Law  medical  officer 
should  be  allowed  a  definite  holiday  every  year,  during 
which  the  expense  of  employimg  a  substitute  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  Poor  Law  authority,  provision  of  a 
substitute  during  any  leave  of  absence  granted  beyond 
such  annual  hohday  being  at  the  expense  of  the  medical 
officer  himself. 

Association  of  the  Office  of  Public  Vaccinator  with  that 
of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer. 

16.  The  Association  considers  that  the  appointments 
of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  should 
not  be  necessarily  combined,  though  in  many  cases  they 
may  conveniently  be  held  by  the  same  persons  ;  in  all 
cases  the  remuneration  for  the  two  offices  should  be  fixed 
independently. 

Superannuation. 

17.  The  area  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  is  too  small  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  unit  for  superannuation  ;  the  con- 
tributions to  the  superannuation  fund  throughout  the 
country  should  be  pooled,  and  the  payments  made  from 
the  common  fund,  in  order  that  proper  regard  may  be 
had  to  continuous  service  in  successive  districts. 

18.  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  hardship 
affecting  non-resident  medical  officers,  namely,  that  their 
appointments  being  made  for  limited  periods  only,  although 
they  have  paid  towards  the  superannuation  fund  for 
many  years,  the  guardians  in  many  cases  dehberately 
refrain  from  reappointing  them  when  near  the  age  for 
superannuation  in  order  to  escape  pajrment. 

System  of  Appointment  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers. 

19.  The  Association  has  had  under  its  consideration 
three  systems  of  appointment  of  Poor  Law  medical 
officers,  namely  : — • 

(a)  The  creation  of  a  State  Medical  Service  con- 
sisting of  whole-time  officers  to  whom  perhaps  other 
duties  in  addition  to  that  of  Poor  Law  medical 
officer  would  be  assigned. 

(b)  The  appointment  of  special  officers  devoting 
as  a  ride  only  part  of  their  time  to  Poor  Law  work 
[the  present  system). 

(c)  Appointment  of  no  special  officers,  provision 
being  made  whereby  any  patient  receiving  medical 
reUef  under  the  Poor  Law  may  be  attended  by  any 
local  medical  practitioner  who  has  previously  in- 
timated to  the  guardians  his  willingness  to  under- 
take such  work  in  accordance  vdth  the  regulations 
of  the  service  for  the  time  being. 

20.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Association  there  is  no  general 
dissatisfaction  in  the  medical  profession  with  the  present 
system  of  appointment,  but  there  are  some  members  of 
the  profession  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the 
subject  who  would  prefer  the  system  (a),  and  others 
who  would  prefer  the  system  (c). 

Non-Resident  District  Medical  Officers. 

21.  The  present  system  of  control  by  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  of  cases  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  appoint 
non-resident  medical  officers  is  satisfactory  in  principle, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association  the  powers  of  the 
Local  Government  should  be  more  frequently  and  more 
strictly  exercised  than  at  present. 

B. — Questions  of  Medical  Relief  not  Specially 
Affecting  Conditions  of  Employment  of 
Medical  Officers. 

Relation  of  Poor  Law  Administration  to  Hospitals. 

22.  Inquiries  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  patients  are  being  treated  at  out-patient  de- 
partments of  hospitals,  who  ought  to  receive  medical  relief 
under  the  Poor  Law,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  patients 
are  being  relieved  under  the  Poor  Law,  who  ought  to  be 
treated  as  out-patients  of  hospitals,  do  not  indicate  any 
general  prevalence  of  such  arrangements. 

23.  The  attendance  at  out-patient  departments  of 
general  hospitals  of  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  rehef 
from  the  Poor  Law,  ought  to  be  discouraged. 
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Assimilation  of  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  to  General 
Hospitals. 

24.  The  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  hospitals 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  the  following 
respects : — 

(a)  As  to  the  standard  of  nursing,  food,  and  drugs. 

(&)  As  to  the  provision  for  the  performance  of 
important  operations  in  the  institutions  where 
possible. 

(c)  As  to  the  use  of  the  institutions  for  purposes 
of  chnical  medical  instruction. 

(d)  As  to  the  keeping  of  chnical  records  of  cases. 

(e)  As  to  the  institutions  being  open  to  reasonable 
public  inspection. 

25.  Provision  should  be  made  for  obtaining  special 
medical  or  surgical  assistance  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
where  necessary. 

Amalgamation  of  Groups  of  Infirmaries. 

26.  It  is  desirable  that  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  country 
districts  should  in  many  cases  be  co-ordinated  or  amal- 
gamated in  order  to  render  possible, without  undue  expense, 
the  reforms  suggested  in  recommendation  24. 

27.  In  particular,  combined  infirmaries  might  be 
established  for  incurable  cases,  relieving  the  congestion 
of  the  workhouses. 

Provision  for  Cases  of  Infectious  Disease. 

28.  The  responsibility  for  dealing  with  cases  of  infectious  The  sanitary 
disease  should  in  all  cases  be  placed  upon  the  sanitary  authority 
authority.  '  should  be 

exclusively 

Venereal    Disease.  responsible 

29.  Better  provision  than  at  present  should  be  made  infectious 
for  the  care  of  cases  of  venereal  disease,  and  all  persons 

Buffering  from  such  diseases  who  obtain  relief  under  the  °^ 
Poor  Law  should  be  detained  until  no  longer  infectious.        provision  for 
Placing  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  and  General  Hospitals  venereal 
under  Common  Managemerit.  disease. 

30.  The  Association  has  considered  the  question  of  Objection  to 
bringing   Poor  Law  infirmaries   and  general  hospitals  amalgama- 
under  common  management.    Only  one  method  has,  tion  of  Poor 
so  far  as  the  Association  is  aware,  been  proposed  up  to  the  Law  and 
present  for  this  purpose,  namely,  by  the  municipal  main-  ^'0'"°*^^^ 
tenance  and  control  of  the  hospitals  which  are  now   °'  ^  * 
supported  by  charitable  contributions.    Opinion  in  the 

medical  profession  is  at  present  adverse  to  this  proposal. 

Attendance  in  Emergencies. 

31.  Power  should  be  given  to  the  medical  officer  to  Need  of 
attend,  in  cases  of  emergency,  without  waiting  for  an  power  to 
order  from  the  relieving  officer.  district 

32.  It  is  also  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  "^edioal 
possible  for  the  medical  officer  to  obtain  special  assistance  *° 
in  cases  of  emergency  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Law  emercency 
authorities,  without  waiting  for  an  order  from  the  reheving  relief'widi- 
officer.  out  relieving 

District  Nurses.  officer's 

order 

33.  Poor   Law   authorities  should    subscribe   to   or  Xeed  of 
maintain  district  nurses  for  the  poor,  but  all  district  extension 
nurses  should  be  placed  under  stricter  supervision  than  at  and  better 
present,  and  should  act  under  medical  control.  supervision 

C. — Questions  of  Poor  Law  Administration  not  nu^hi'^^' 
Relating  Specially  to  Medical  Relief,  but  Con-  °' 
sideeed  from  the  public  health  standpoint. 

Constitution  of  the  Local  Poor  Law  Authoi-ity. 

34.  The  rephes  received  from  Poor  Law  medical  officers  Objections- 
show  a  preponderatingly  adverse  opinion  to  the  present  of  Poor  Law 
system   of  administration   by  boards  of  guardians,  as  'nedical 
showing  a  lack  of  sufficient  uniformity  in  administration  °'^cers  to 
and  a  want  of  appreciation  of  those  conditions  which  are  ^utho  't 
necessary  for  the  efficient  medical  service  of  the  poor.        f^j,  2nedical 

35.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Association  the  units  of  local  lelief  and 
Poor  Law  administration  should  be  larger  than   the  'ised  of 
present  unions,  although  the  county  council  areas  would  ^'S^i  area, 
not  necessarily  be  suitable. 

Relation  of  Local  Poor  Law  and  Sanitary  Adminis- 
trative Areas.  Proposal  to 

36.  The  preponderating  opinion  of  Poor  Law  medical  '"^l^^  ^j*"^ 
officers  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  ga^jtar 

is  in  favour  of  making  local  Poor  Law  areas  and  areas  areas'^co- 
of  local  sanitary  administration  identical.  terminous. 
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Classification. 

37.  Classification  of  workhouse  inmates  in  respect  of 
personal  character  should  be  carried  out  whenever  practic- 
able ;  classes  should  also  be  made  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  for  able-bodied  males,  able-bodied  females,  and 
children  ;  and  the  British  Medical  Association  has  already, 
in  giving  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Feeble-minded,  recommended  that  all  cases  of  mental 
infirmity  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners. 

Provision  for  Indigent  Aged. 

38.  The  opinion  of  Poor  Law  medical  officers  is  generally 
in  favour  of  provision  in  workhouses  as  best  for  maintain- 
ing, the  indigent  aged  under  healthy  conditions,  and  that, 
to  facilitate  such  provision,  married  couples  should  not  be 
compulsorily  separated. 

Provision  for  Children. 

39.  The  replies  both  of  workhouse  and  district  Poor 
Law  medical  ofificers  show  a  large  preponderance  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  system  of  boarding  out  as  the  best  method 
of  making  provision  for  children  under  the  care  of  Poor 
Law  authorities. 


Proposed  40.  Some  medical  officers  submit  evidence  of  suffering 

extension  of  and  injury  caused  to  children  of  vicious  parents  by  the 
Prevention  alleged  want  of  power  under  the  law  at  present  to  remove 
Chilih-  n  *°  children  from  such  care,  and  the  Association  considers 
^g^-g  that  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Acts  should, 

if  necessary,  be  so  extended  as  to  afford  power  to  a  magis- 
trate, by  summr^ry  process,  to  remove  from  the  care  of 
vicious  parents  children  who  are  proved  to  be  receiving 
injury  therefrom. 
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Labour 
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Provision  for  Deserted  Wives. 

41.  The  Poor  Law  authority  should  be  empowered  to 
make  provision  for  deserted  wives  by  outdoor  relief 
where  this  appears  to  them  most  suitable. 

Provision  for  Feeble-minded  Unmarried  Mothers. 

42.  Feeble-minded  unmarried  mothers  should  te 
detained  in  public  institutions,  and  statutory  provision 
should  be  made  for  such  detention. 

Outdoor  Relief. 

43.  Grants  of  outdoor  relief  are,  in  some  cases,  in- 
adequate for  the  maintenance  in  health  of  the  persons  so 
relieved.  The  scale  of  outdoor  reUef  given  to  persons 
deemed  suitable  for  such  reUef  should  be  adequate,  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  more  strict  supervision  should  be 
exercised  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  in  the  selection  of 
recipients  of  such  rehef. 

Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Able-bodied. 

44.  Upon  consideration  of  the  information  which  it  has 
collected,  the  Association  recommends  that  the  grant  of 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  to  able-bodied  persons  should 
be  discouraged  by  increasing  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  and  reducing  the  diet. 

Methods  of  Dealing  with  Incorrigiblcs. 

45.  Labour  colonies  should  be  provided  for  incor- 
rigibles,  statutory  power  being  conferred  on  magistrates 
ef  commitment  thereto. 


Provision  for  Industrious  Persons  travelling 
in  Search  of  Work. 
Special  4g_  Suitable  provision  should  be  made  whereby  genuine 

provision  for  -^yorkers  travelling  in  search  of  work  may  be  relieved 
searcliTra  for  being  required  to  consort  with  habitual  vagrants. 

Avork.  39014.  {Chairman.)  Dr.  Anderson,  1  understand,  is  a 

member  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  of  the 
Association  ? — {Dr.  Anderson.)  That  is  so. 

39015.  Dr.  Macdonald  is  the  chairman  of  the  represen- 
tative meetings  of  the  Association,  Poor  Law  District 
Officer  of  Taunton,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  statement  you  have  presented  to 
us  ? — {Dr.  Macdonald.)  Yes. 

39016.  Dr.  Langley  Browne  is  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  Distriftt  Medical  Officer  of  West  Bromwich,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  West  Brom- 
wich Town  Council  ? — {Dr.  Langley  Browne.)  Yes. 


39017.  And  you,  Mr.  Whitaker,  are  the  Medical  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  you  propose 
to  give  the  evidence,  assisted  on  necessary  points  by  the 
other  gentlemen  ? — {Mr.  Whitaker.)  Yes. 

39018.  The  statement  of  the  evidence  which  you  have 
laid  before  us  represents,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  official 
views  of  the  British  Medical  Association  ? — Yes,  it  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

39019.  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers. 
Do  all  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  belong  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  ? — No. 

39020.  The  actual  number  of  Poor  Law  medical  officers 
employed  is  3,500  ? — Yes. 

39021.  And  to  the  inquiries  which  your  association 
circulated  you  received  answers  from  how  many  ? — 
Approximately  1,900. 
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1 


Grievances 
of  medical 
officers  as  to 
special  fees 
in  operation 
and 

midwifery. 


39022.  We  wiU  begin  with  "A."  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  Poor  Law  medical  officers.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  in  certain  cases  the  salaries  are  inade- 
quate, and  it  is  contended  that  there  is  a  want  of  uni- 
formity or  principle  in  fixing  the  salaries  ? — Yes. 

39023.  That  depending,  I  assume  you  would  contend, 
more  on  the  character  of  the  boards  of  guardians  than 
on  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  medical  officer  ? — Very 
largely  it  depends  on  the  character  of  the  boards  of 
guardians. 

39024.  You  would  like  to  have  some  more  uniform 
rule  laid  down  as  regards  remuneration  ? — Yes. 

39025.  That  rule  would  have  to  be  laid  down  and 
enforced   by   a   central   authority  ? — Yes. 

39026.  As  regards  special  fees  for  operations  and 
midwifery,  has  the  payment  for  those  operations  been  a 
source  of  general  complaint  ? — In  certain  districts.  For  ex- 
ample, generally  in  the  Black  Country  the  old  contracts 
with  the  medical  officers  are  stiU  in  existence,  by  which 
they  are  not  paid  specially  for  operations  and  midwifery : 
that  is  to  say,  the  Poor  Law  orders  referred  to  in  the 
printed  statement  of  cur  eviden  e  are  set  aside,  and  it 
appears  to  the  association  that  according  to  the  Poor 
Law  crders  that  is  really  illegal,  and  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  sanctioning  such  contracts  at  aU 
has  allowed  the  Poor  Law  crders  to  be  over-ridden. 

39027.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  What  do  the  contracts  do 
exactly  ? — They  allow  medical  officers  and  guardians  to 
contract  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  orders 
with  regard  to  payment  for  midwifery  and  as  regards 
payment  for  operations,  and  we  consider  that  that  is 
really  contrary  to  the  Poor  Law  orders. 

P39028.  In  those  cases,  is  not  a  special  order  issued 
suspending  those  articles  of  the  Consohdated  Order  ? — 
I  beheve  that  has  been  done,  and  we  regard  that  as  very 
undesirable.  We  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  have  done  so. 

39029.  As  regards  the  legal  question,  where  that  course 
has  been  taken  has  there  not  been  an  order  of  that  kind  ? 
— I  presume  so. 

39030.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  purport  of  the  Poor 
Law  authority  contracting  out  of  the  Act  ?— That  the 
salary  is  made  an  inclusive  salary  for  these  special  attend- 
ances which,  according  to  the  Poor  Law  crders,  should 
be  the  subject  of  special  payments. 

39031.  You  would  contend  that  the  intention  of  the 
Act  was  that  there  should  be  the  special  payments? — 
That  there  should  be  special  payments.  For  example, 
in  the  matter  of  midwifery,  that  there  should  be  a  fee 
not  exceeding  one  guinea  for  each  ordinary  midwifery 
case,  and  a  fee  of  two  guineas  for  special  cases ;  and 
with  regard  to  operations  that  there  should  be  the  fees 
provided  by  the  Poor  Law  orders. 

39032.  Do  the  operations  other  than  those  connected 
with  confinement  come  under  this  Act  ? — They  come  under 
Poor  Law  Order  177. 

39033.  As  regards  No.  7,  I  think  there  is  an  almost  Proposed 
universal  concurrence  of  evidence  that  the  Poor  Law  reform  as  to 
officers  should  be  made  quite  independent  of  the  supply  drug  supply 
of  drugs  ?— Yes.  by  medical 

officers. 
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39034.  I  do  not  know  if  you  wish  to  elaborate  that  ? — • 
The  association  feels  very  strongly  on  the  subject ;  we 
consider  it  very  undesirable  that  the  payment  for  materials 
should  be  mixed  up  with  the  salary  for  medical  service. 

39035.  You  go  further,  do  you  not,  and  say  that  you 
wish  that  the  supply  of  certain  substances,  for  instance 
anti-diphtheritic  serum,  should  be  gratuitously  distri- 
buted ? — That  really  is  only  emphasising  one  particular 
part  of  No.  7,  because  in  No.  7  we  suggest  that  serums 
should  be  independently  provided  for,  which  would  mean 
that  the  Poor  Law  authority  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
supply ;  it  would  be  the  subject  of  independent  contract 
We  want  to  point  out  with  regard  to  serums  that  it  is 
especially  important  because  it  tends  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease. 

39036.  And  the  serums  are  expensive  ? — They  are. 

39037.  As  to  the  complaints  as  regards  consultations 
and  special  assistance,  will  you  just  explain  how  it  is  that 


'  guardians  jjjgtjjca,!  practitioners  are  called  in  in  consultation  and  not 
consul" 

nts  called  P^^*^  ' — only  know  the  fact  that  a  great  many  boards 
by  medical  of  guardians  refuse  to  pay  for  consultations.  Referring 
(ieers.  to  our  replies,  we  find  that  amongst  workhouse  medical 
officers,  of  150  who  replied  on  this  subject,  eighty-five 
state  that  no  payment  is  made  to  medical  practitioners 
called  in  in  consultation,  whereas  twenty-four  state  that 
the  fee  of  one  guinea  is  paid  twenty-three  state  that 
usual  reasonable  consultation  fees  are  paid,  and  there  are 
other  answers.  Among  district  medical  officers,  out  of  318 
replies,  259  state  that  no  payment  is  made  to  medical 
practitioners  called  in  in  consultation,  twenty-nine  state 
that  a  fee  of  one  guinea  is  paid,  and  about  twenty  that 
reasonable  or  usual  fees  are  paid.  So  there  is  a  want  of 
uniformity  of  practice,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  association 
it  is  desirable  that  fees  should  be  paid  to  medical  prac- 
titioners called  in  in  consultation. 

39038.  Who  would  decide  whether  for  purposes  of 
consultation  a  medical  practitioner  was  necessary  ? — 
In  many  cases  the  medical  attendant  himself  must  advise 
in  the  first  instance.  I  take  it  that  if  guardians  made  a 
practice  of  paying,  there  would  be  some  machinery  for 
deciding  whether  the  consultation  was  necessary. 

39039.  The  medical  practitioner  is  outside  the  Poor  Law 
service  ? — Yes,  the  medical  practitioner  called  in  is. 

39040.  Must  he  come  ? — You  could  not  compel  him  to 
attend. 

39041.  Have  there  been  cases  of  refusal,  do  you  know, 
by  medical  practitioners  who  knew  they  were  not  to  be 
paid  ? — I  have  no  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  so  I  could 
not  say.  I  dare  say  there  would  be  cases.  It  makes  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  reluctant  to  call  other  practi- 
tioners in  when  he  knows  they  have  to  come  simply  as  a 
favom'  to  himself. 

39042.  (Mr.  Bentliam.)  Do  the  district  medical  officers 
themselves  pay  in  those  cases  sometimes  ? — Sometimes 
the  district  medical  officer  pays  out  of  his  own  pocket 
rather  than  have  to  go  without  a  consultation. 

39043.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  distinguish  between  cases 
where  a  medical  practitioner  is  called  in  quite  fresh  to  a 
consultation,  and  those  cases  where  it  is  a  consultation 
■with  the  medical  man  who  has  in  the  past  been  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  patient  ? — We  should  not  distinguish  in 
principle  between  those  two  cases.  In  the  case  of  such  a 
patient  as  you  mention  it  might  be  particularly  desirable 
that  the  previous  medical  attendant  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed privately  and  who  could  speak  as  to  the  history  of 
the  illness  should  be  called  in  in  consultation  with  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officer. 

39044.  You  have  not  classified  them  on  that  basis  ? — 
No  ;  we  took  the  general  principle  of  consultation.  The 
other  case  might  be  equally  important,  namely,  of 
very  difficult  cases  requiring  special  skUl ;  the  Poor 
Law  medical  officer  might  not  feel  equal  to  dealing  with 
the  case  himself,  and  yet  he  would  hesitate  to  call  in  the 
man  who  had  that  skill  if  he  thought  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  paid,  or  that  he  himself  must  pay  him  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 

39045.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  understand  the 
process.  A  Poor  Law  medical  officer  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  outside  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  a  consulta- 
tion. He  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians  to 
call  in  an  outside  opinion  ? — They  cannot  forbid  him, 
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and  would  hardly  be  likely  to  forbid  him  to  obtain  extra 
assistance. 

39046.  If  he  does  so  in  certain  unions,  the  medical  man 
whom  he  calls  in  comes  in  at  the  risk  of  not  being  paid  ? — ■ 
Yes,  cither  at  the  risk  of  not  being  paid  or  of  the  medical 
officer  having  to  pay  him.  There  are  cases  in  which 
medical  officers,  rather  than  see  their  patient  go  without 
the  assistance  that  they  thought  they  should  have,  have 
paid  out  of  their  own  pocket  for  the  special  assistance  they 
considered  necessary. 

39047.  That  is  to  say,  the  medical  officer  is  not 
forbidden  by  the  guardians  to  call  in  an  outside  prac- 
titioner  in  consultation,  but  he  does  so  possibly  to  his  own 
pecmiary  detriment  ? — Or  else  knowing  that  his  colleague 
must  go  unpaid. 

39048.  Does  this  apply  in  certain  cases  to  the  ad-  Difficulty 
ministration  of  anaesthetics  ? — Yes,  it  applies  to  the  ad-  as  to  fees  of 
ministration  of  antesthetics.  anaesthetists. 

39049.  That  would  be  a  hardship  on  the  Poor  Law 
officer  ? — Yes. 

39050.  Because,  if  an  angesthetic  were  necessary,  ho 
would  have  to  call  in  someone  ? — He  must  have  someone 
in  some  cases  to  administer  an  ansesthetic.  There  are  some 
ca.ses  in  which  he  might  take  the  risk  of  giving  the  antes- 
thetic  and  performing  the  operation  himself,  but  it  is  not 
desirable. 

39051.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  you  mean  in  a 
oaio  where  an  anaesthetist  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
called  in,  he  is  then  not  paid  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

39052.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  recovery  of 
fees,  your  point  is  that  the  medical  officer  should  be  able 
to  recover  fees  from  the  estate  of  anybody  who  has 
received  medical  rehef  under  the  Poor  Law  in  cases  where 
the  guardians  are  able  to  recover  ? — -In  cases  in  which 
it  is  found  afterwards  by  the  guardians  that  the  person 
who  had  relief  had  private  means  and  could  afford  to 
pay  for  his  own  maintenance  and  treatment,  the  guardians 
recover  for  their  own  expenses,  but  they  recover  nothing 
for  the  medical  officer  who  has  given  attendance  to  the 
patient  who  really  was  not  a  subject  of  Poor  Law  rehef 
at  all. 

39053.  I  suppose  you  are  fighting  for  a  general  prin- 
ciple ;  in  practice,  I  assume,  there  are  not  many  of  these 
cases  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  principle. 

39054.  Then,  as  to  clerical  work,  I  assume  the  medical  Proposal  to 
officers  to  the  larger  unions  are  very  seldom  required  relieve 

to  do    any  clerical   work  ? — Our   only    knowledge   of  workhouse 
this  matter  arises  from  the  replies  of  workhouse  medi-  g'^ggr^of 
cal  officers  themselves,  several  of  whom  refer  particu-  clerical  work 
larly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  requked  ta  do  a  good  deal  and  nature  of 
of  clerical  work,  that  they  consider  is  really  unsuitable  such  work, 
for  medical  men  to  be  called  upon  to  do  ;  that  the  guar- 
dians are  either  paying  or  not  paying  ;    if   they  are 
assumed  to  be  paying,  it  is  at  a  higher  rate  than  such 
work  is  worth,  for  they  are  paying  a  medical  man  to 
do  the  work  a  clerk  could  do ;  and  if  they  are  not 
paying,  the  medical  officer  is  doing  clerical  work  for 
which  he  is  unpaid. 

39055.  Could  you  give  some  indication  of  the  sort  of 
•^vork  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  say  specifically.  It  was 
in  the  general  remarks  that  several  medical  officers  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  do  it. 

39056.  Was  the  complaint  a  common  complaint  in 
the  smaller  imions  ?— The  way  it  comes  before  us  is 
that  at  the  end  of  our  specific  questions  we  asked  work- 
house medical  officers  to  name  any  other  matters  to 
which  they  desired  to  draw  attention  ;  this  was  one  of 
those  to  which  they  drew  attention  more  frequently 
than  any  other  spontaneously.  I  think  we  had 
ten  or  a  dozen  who  drew  particular  attention  to 
this  matter.  (Dr.  Langley-Browne.)  A  workhouse  medical 
officer  every  week  has  to  fill  up  the  register  sometimes 
of  a  very  large  number  of  patients,  and  he  has  to  put 
down  every  visit  paid  and  also  the  diet  for  each  patient, 
and  it  takes  a  matter  of  some  couple  of  hours  to  write 
that  weekly  report.  I  think  that  is  what  is  referred  to 
by  the  clerical  assistance.  It  is  really  a  great  tie  upon 
the  doctor  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  sit  down  and  write 
through  this  medical  report. 
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39057.  It  is  mainly  in  connection  tvith  the  diet,  I 
presume  ? — With  the  diet  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  each 
patient  and  the  medicines  they  may  have  had  have  to 
be  entered  as  well. 

39058.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  do  not  think  they  go  further 
than  to  say  he  is  responsible  for  keeping  that  book.  It 
is  a  book  he  could  delegate  to  an  assistant  oflBcer  if  he 
had  one  at  his  disposal,  could  he  not  ? — He  could  do  so; 
but  there  are  so  very,  very  few  workhouses  in  the  country 
where  there  is  any  assistant  officer  or  resident  at  all. 

39059.  The  dispenser,  for  instance  ? — He  could  do  it 
through  the  dispenser,  certainly,  but  even  then  he  has 
very  often  to  provide  his  own  dispenser. 

39060.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Do  they  not  sometimes  em- 
ploy an  inmate  to  do  a  good  deal  of  that  entering  up  for 
ihem  ? — Not  in  the  register,  I  think.  Of  course,  some- 
times they  can. 

39061.  {Chairman.)  Diet  seems  to  me  to  convey  a  little 
more  than  at  first  sight  the  word  impHes.  The  diet  of 
the  inmates  of  a  hospital  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  matter 
of  discipline  ? — But  the  medical  officer  is  responsible 
for  extras,  and  tliose  extras,  when  ordered,  have  to  be 
entered  in  the  register. 

39062.  For  instance,  a  medical  officer  may  put  all  the 
able-bodied  on  to  extra  diet  ? — Yes,  of  course  he  might 
do  that,  but  the  able-bodied  would  not  be  in  the  infirmary 
part  of  the  workhouse. 

39063.  Then,  we  come  to  the  question  of  holidays.  At 
the  present,  is  it  the  practice  in  any  union  if  a  medical 
officer  goes  on  leave  or  holidays  that  he  has  to  pay  for  his 
own  substitute  ?  {Mr.  Whitaker.)  As  a  rule,  he  has  to. 
It  is  exceptional  for  the  union  to  pay  for  the  substitute, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  union  does  pay  for  the 
substitute,  and  the  association  thinks  that  should  be 
extended  and  made  the  general  principle. 

-  39064.  Some  annual  holiday  is  recognised  in  all  unions, 
is  it  not  ? — Not  officially ;  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  medical  officers,  take  practically  such  holiday  as 
they  like  provided  that  they  pay  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
stitutes— of  course,  a  reasonable  holiday. 

39065.  Is  the  pay  for  the  substitutes  for  leave  of  absence 
beyond  the  annual  holiday  ? — No,  the  guardians,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  pay  for  any  substitute  at  all  for  any  leave  of 
absence. 

39066.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  Is  that  in  accordance  with  the 
rephes  you  got  ? — Yes.  From  the  replies  of  231 
part-time  workhouse  officers  it  appears  that  220  out 
of  the  231  have  to  pay  for  the  services  of  their 
substitute  ;  eight  state  that  the  guardians  pay  for  the 
substitute  ;  one  that  the  guardians  pay  half  the  cost,  and 
one  that  the  guardians  allow  £8  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  substitute.  Then  as  to  the  district  medical  officers, 
out  of  560  replies  556  state  that  they  have  to  pay ;  two 
are  allowed  a  holiday,  the  guardians  paying  for  the  sub- 
stitute ;  one  states  that  the  guardians  pay  £5  towards  the 
expense ;  and  one  states  that  the  guardians  have  paid 
on  one  occasion. 

39067.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Wiat  would  the  holiday  ordinarily 
be  ? — Two,  three,  or  four  weeks  ;  I  do  not  think  the 
guardians  often  pay  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Objections  to     39068.  {Chairman.)  As  regards  the  office  of  public 
uniting 
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vaccinator,  you  see  no  objection  to  that  being  held  by 
the  same  officer,  but  you  think  that  the  remuneration 
for  the  two  offices  should  be  fixed  separately  ? — Yes, 
and  also  that  the  offices  should  not  necessarily  be  com- 
bined. There  should  not  be  supposed  to  be  any  con- 
nection between  them.  For  example,  there  should  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  public  vaccinator  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  sanitary  authority  if  thought  more  con- 
venient ;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  public  vaccinator 
should  be  treated  as  a  Poor  Law  officer, 

39069.  In  advertising,  the  two  positions  should  not  be 
put  together  ? — No,  they  should  be  put  quite  separate. 

39070.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  That  is  so  at  present,  is  it  not, 
they  are  not  necessarily  combined  ? — They  are  not  neces- 
sarily combined,  but  the  guardians  practically  seek  to 
combine  them.  We  had  a  case,  for  example,  at  Chip- 
ping Norton  in  which  the  guardians  refused  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  Poor  Law  district  medical  officer,  and  he, 
considering  the  salary  inadequate,  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment ;     the  guardians  thereupon  dismissed  him  from 
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the  post  of  public  vaccinator  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  offer  that  with  the  district  medical  officership. 

39071.  Do  you  suggest  that  power  should  not  be 
given  to  boards  of  guardians  to  combine  the  two  T — 
They  should  not  be  combined. 

39072.  They  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  combine  the 
two  if  they  thought  fit  ? — If  the  same  body  have  both 
appointments  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  them  from 
practically  combining  them. 

39073.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  point  is  this  really,  is 
it  not,  that  the  guardians  can  get  rid  of  a  public  vaccina- 
tor at  their  own  option  ? — At  a  month's  notice. 

39074.  But  the  remuneration  of  the  two  offices  is 
always  perfectly  distinct,  is  it  not  ? — The  remuneration 
is  distinct  theoretically,  but  in  practice  they  attempt  to 
make  the  remuneration  of  the  public  vaccinator  pay  in 
part  for  the  work  of  the  district  medical  officer. 

39075.  The  matter  is  one  for  arrangement  between  the 
medical  officer  and  the  guardians,  is  it  not  ? — To  an  ex- 
tent it  is. 

39076.  {Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  can  get  rid  of  the  public  vaccinator  at  a  month's 
notice  ? — Yes. 

39077.  But  assuming  the  public  vaccinator  held  the 
post  of  medical  officer,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  that  ? — 
They  cannot  get  rid  of  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  of 
course,  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  if  it  is  a  resident  appointment,  but  they  can  get 
rid  of  a  public  vaccinator  at  a  month's  notice.  They 
use^  the  public  vaccinatorship  as  a  weapon  to  compel 
the  district  medical  officer  to  accept  a  lower  salary.  That 
was  the  case  at  Chipping  Norton,  and  we  have  had 
another  case  of  the  same  kind  to  deal  with. 

39078.  They  made  the  double  appointment  and  took 
one  away  ? — \Mien  the  medical  man  would  not  accept 
the  salary  they  were  offering  for  the  district  medical 
officership,  they  deprived  him  of  the  public  vaccinatorship, 
or  sought  to  do  so. 

39079.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  He  wanted  his  salary 
raised,  and  they  would  not  do  it  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

39080.  {Chairman.)  So  they  took  away  the  public 
vaccinatorship  ? — Yes. 

39081.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  the  end  the  guardians 
gave  way,  did  they  not  ? — They  had  to  give  way  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  We 
made  it  known  throughout  the  district  and  no  medical 
man  in  Oxfordshire  would  accept  the  appointment 
which  they  offered. 

39082.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  occurrence  exceptional  ? 
— No,  the  result  was  exceptional,  but  the  case,  I  am 
afraid,  is  not  exceptional. 

39083.  Pressure  can  occasionally  be   brought  to  bear 
in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

39084.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  superannuation  ;  Grievai 
are  most  of  the  medical  officers  now  earning  superan-  of  medi 
nuation  ? — Yes  ;  those  who  have  accepted  office  since  officeis 
the  adoption  of  the  system  are  compelled  to  subscribe  superar 
towards  the  superannuation.  There  are  really  two 
grievances  felt  about  the  matter  of  superannuation.  One 
is  that  medical  men  who  may  have  contributed  for  some 
time  in  one  district  (they  are  required  to  contribute),  if,  for 
any  reason,  they  move  to  another  district,  lose  the  entire 
benefit  of  their  contributions  towards  superannuation, 
because  those  are  kept  in  the  district  in  which  they  have 
paid  them  ;  they  get  no  benefit  from  what  they  have 
paid ;  they  are  compelled  to  pay,  and  yet  they  lose  the 
benefit  if  they  leave  the  district.  The  other  grievance 
is  in  the  case  of  the  non-resident  appointments.  Those 
are  •  hardly  ever  made  permanent,  being  usually  ter- 
minable^ at  the  end  of  three  years  or  something  of  that 
kind.  When  that  district  medical  officer  is  getting  near 
the  time  when  he  would  qualify  for  superannuation  the 
guardians  quietly  drop  him  and  appoint  another  man 
so  that  they  escape  having  to  pay  superaimuation.  We 
have  two  or  three  cases  of  grave  complaint  of  that ;  men 
who  have  reached  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  when 
the  guardians  have  taken  advantage  of  their  power  not 
to  reappoint  them,  and  aU  they  have  paid  goes  for  nothing. 
There  is  no  legal  redress  for  that  at  present. 
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39085.  Is  there  not  another  difficulty  or  hardship 
connected  with  superannuation,  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
a  man  at  a  certain  time  of  hfe  leaves,  or  is  displaced,  or 
goes  out  of  employment  in  a  certain  union,  there  is  a 
reluctance  in  another  union  to  take  him  on  ? — Yes.  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  make  my  first  point  clear.  If  he  re- 
moves to  another  union  there  is  a  reluctance  to  appoint 
him  if  he  is  getting  near  the  time  for  superannuation. 

ilty  as      39086.  There    seems    to    be    considerable  difficulty 
king      about  attempting  to  pool  contributions  unless  the  terms 
gland    of  appointment  or  the  salaries  are  more  uniform  through- 
,ea  for         the  country  ?— Yes. 
,nnua- 

irposes,  39087.  I  suppose  it  is  found  that  until  there  is  some 
uniformity  it  ^Y0uld  be  almost  impossible  to  have  a 
common  fund  ? — We  recommend  greater  uniformity 
both  as  regards  salary  and  terms  of  appointment  Our 
scheme  would  really  be  consistent  because  we  recom- 
mend both. 


had  a  whole-time  state  service  it  would  not  be  worth 
consideration  for  the  majority  of  the  men  ;  they  would 
have  to  sacrifice  their  practice  if  they  left  the  district, 
and  that  would  be  of  more  importance  to  them  than  a  slight 
increase  of  salary  for  the  Poor  Law  appointment. 


mua- 


,nces  39088.  {Sir  Samud  Provis.)  I  thought  I  understood 
ical  you  that  one  grievance  is  that  the  guardians  get  rid  of 
as  to  a  man  when  he  is  approaching  sixty  ?— Yes. 

39089.  But  how  can  they  ? — That  is  with  reference 
to  the  non-residents. 

39090.  That  is  where  his  appointment  has  been  re- 
newed from  year  to  year  ? — Or  every  few  years.  We  have 
had  really  several  cases  that  have  seemed  pitiful  of 
men  who  have  got  near  to  the  time  when  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  claim  superannuation. 

leof  39091.  (Chairman.)  Taking  the  question  of  superannu- 
ation  and  others  into  consideration,  you  suggest,  or  have 
had  under  consideration,  various  systems  of  appointment  ? 

I  —Yes. 

39092.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  a  state  medical 
°^       service  consisting  of  whole-time  officers  to  whom,  perhaps, 

'  other  duties  in  addition  to  that  of  Poor  Law  medical 
officer  would  be  assigned  ;  the  second  is  the  appointment 
of  special  officers,  devoting  as  a  rule  only  part  of  their 
time  to  Poor  Law  work ;  and  the  third  is  the  appointment 
of  no  special  officers,  but  a  provision  whereby  any 
patient  receiving  medical  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  may 
be  attended  by  any  local  medical  practitioner  who  has 
previously  intimated  to  the  guardians  his  willingness  to 
undertake  such  work  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  service  for  the  time  being.  There  apparently  is 
no  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  of 
appointment  ? — No,  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  some 
results  of  the  present  system,  but  no  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  as  a  whole. 

39093.  What  proportion  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
would  prefer  System  A.  as  compared  with  System  C.  ? — 
I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  ;  the  proposals 
for  either  A.  or  C.  comes  from  individuals  who  have  paid 
special  attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  have  urged  their 
own  remedies.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  form 
any  estimate  of  the  number  or  those  who  favour  either 
system.  It  has  not  really  been  systematically  considered 
by  the  profession. 

39094.  It  really  comes  to  this  :  that  the  alternatives 
to  the  present  system  are  either  the  creation  of  a  State 
Medical  Service,  or  working  what  I  may  call  under  contract 
for  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

39095.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  said  the  profession  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  present  system.  Would 
you  teJl  us  in  what  way  ?  I  think  one  of  the  results  was 
with  regard  to  the  superannuation  ;  is  there  anything 
else  ? — There  is  the  want  of  uniformity  of  salaries,  the  want 
of  provision  for  holidays  and  the  various  points  we  enumer- 
ate in  the  first  part  of  our  statement. 

39096.  Nothing  else  ?— No. 

39097.  (Mr.  Russdl  Wakefidd.)  It  is  nothing  to  do 
with  the  possibihty  of  promotion  ? — The  great  majority 
of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  at  present  look  rather 
to  their  private  practice  than  to  the  Poor  Law  appoint- 
ment. The  Poor  Law  appointment  forms  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  their  income,  and  the  chance  of 
promotion  in  a  part-time  service  of  that  kind  would  be 
inappreciable. 

39098.  Unless  you  had  a  State  service  ? — Unless  you 


39099.  (Chairman.)  Coming  back  to  C,  the  idea  would 
be,  I  assume  that  any  local  practitioner  who  had  intimated 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
guardians  would  have  his  name  on  a  list,  and  any  person 
requiring  relief  who  could  not  pay  for  it  would  have  the 
option  of  sending  for  him.  Is  that  the  idea  ?— That  is  -9  Jan.  1907 
the  suggestion. 
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39100.  Do  you  know  if  that  practice  prevails  in  many 
parts  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  any  district  where  it  prevails. 
It  is  very  strongly  urged  by  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  it  is  very  analogous  to  the  system  which  the 
association  recommends  with  regard  to  club  practice, 
and  work  of  that  kind.  The  association  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  work  all  kinds  of 
private  contract  medical  practice. 

39101.  Should  you  say  that  the  feeling  of  the  profession 
was  growing  in  favour  of  Plan  C.  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say 
that.  I  know  that  certain  districts  have  taken  it  up 
strongly.  Our  South  Manchester  division,  largely  under 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Milsom  Rhodes,  has  recently  passed  a 
resolution  adopting  it ;  that  was  passed  in  a  general 
nieeting  of  the  local  members  of  the  profession. 

39102.  In  talking  of  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  I  Part-tine 
assume  that  Paragraph  19  mainly  refers  to  the  district  medical 
medical  officers  ? — No,  it  refers  to  both  workhouse  and  officers, 
district  officers. 

39103.  But  are  not  the  terms  of  the  appointment  of 
workhouse  officers  more  permanent  ? — I  think  it  would 
apply  to  either. 

39104.  The  tenure  of  appointment  is  more  continuous 
in  the  infirmary,  is  it  not  ? — In  those  cases  where  a  Poor 
Law  infirmary  has  a  resident  whole-time  staff,  but  those 
are  only  in  certain  large  centres  ;  the  majority  of  infir- 
maries throughout  the  country  are  staffed  by  part-time 
men. 

39105.  The  big  infirmaries  in  London,  for  instance  ? — 
Yes,  and  in  cities  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool  some 
of  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are  staffed  by  whole-time 
men. 

39106.  A  very  small  proportion,  if  any,  I  suppose,  of  the 
district  Poor  Law  medical  officers  give  up  their  whole  time 
to  Poor  Law  work  ? — Very  few.  I  think  there  are  some 
cases,  particularly  in  London,  where  workhouse  officers 
have  districts  assigned  to  them  as  well.  We  know  of 
tais  existing  in  Lambeth. 

39107.  In  Lambeth  they  have  started  the  system  of 
putting  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  luider  one  medical 
man  ? — Yes. 

39108.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  is  prevalent  ? — No. 

39109.  Or  that  it  has  been  adopted  anywhere  else  ? — No. 

39110.  With  regard  to  non-resident  medical  practi-  Non-resident 
tioners,  what  are  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  district 
Board  that  you  want  more  frequently  exercised  ? — The  medical 
power  to  refuse  to  sanction  appointments,  where  it  is  pro-  officers  and 
posed  to  appoint  a  non-resident  officer  who  lives  a  long  attitude  of 
way  from  the  district  which  he  is  to  serve.  Guardians 
sometimes  seek,  as  a  means  of  reducing   salaries,   to  Boarc™™^" 
take  a  medical  officer  from  an  adjoining  district ;   we  thereto 

had  a  case  latterly  at  Lutterworth,  where  the  guardians 
were  attempting  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  who  lives  ten 
miles  from  the  district ;  it  was  proposed  be  should  serve.  He 
was  already  medical  officer  for  one  district,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  give  him  the  other  district,  the  object  being  to 
reduce  the  salary  to  a  very  low  point ;  they  think  the 
officer  wiU  accept  a  reduction  for  taking  the  two  appoint- 
ments. 

39111.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  The  medical  officer  must  reside 
in  the  district  ? — Not  necessarily.  He  cannot  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  guardians  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  sanction  the  appointment  if  they  think  proper. 

39112.  Any  deviation  from  the  usual  course  would 
require  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
Yes. 
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39113.  That  is  a  safeguard  already,  is  it  not  ? — We 
think  in  some  cases  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
been  rather  too  tender  towards  the  Poor  Law  authority, 
and  not  exercised  a  strong  enough  hold  Qver  them. 

39114.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  you  thinking  of  cases 
where  there  is  a  resident  medical  man  ? — Yes,  in  the 
district. 

39115.  Li  those  cases  there  must  be  a  special  minute  of 
the  guardians,  must  there  not  ? — Yes. 

39116.  Stating  the  reasons  why  a  non-resident  should 
be  appointed,  and  the  appointment  is  only  made  for  a 
limited  time  ?■ — Yes,  but  we  consider  that  even  so,  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  some  cases  might  do  well  to 
refuse  their  sanction  absolutely  to  appointments  which 
they  have  confirmed. 

39117.  Your  association  are  of  course  in  favour  of  a 
resident  man,  and  want  a  resident  man  appointed  if 
practicable  ? — Yes. 

39118.  {Chairman.)  Does  the  non-resident  medical 
officer  in  consequence  of  the  duality  of  his  appointment 
become  a  whole-time  Poor  Law  officer  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  case  ;  I  have  not  bad  any  case  brought  under  my 
notice  where  there  is  a  whole-time  appointment  for  several 
districts. 

39119.  That  is  not  the  object  ?— No.  I  think  the 
object  is  reduction  of  salary  in  the  cases  we  have  had  in 
view. 

39120.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  Poor  Law  administration  to  the  hospitals.  You  say 
that  from  enquiries  you  have  made  you  do  not  think 
there  is  any  general  prevalence  of  the  arrangement  by 
which  patients  are  being  relieved  under  the  Poor  Law  who 
ought  to  be  treated  as  out-patients  of  hospitals  ? — We  have 
not  had  evidence  of  such  prevalence. 

39121.  Is  not  the  sentence  "  who  ought  to  be  treated 
as  outpatients  of  hospitals  "  a  little  ambiguous  ?  Are 
you  in  favour  of  all  out-patients  being  treated  gratuitously 
at  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

39122.  You  are  in  favour  of  that  ? — Yes,  we  consider 
that  such  persons  as  are  suitable  for  out-patient  treatment 
should  be  treated  gratuitously. 

39123.  In  the  hospitals  ?— Yes. 

39124.  How  do  you  draw  the  distinction  between  them 
and  those  who  should  be  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
We  consider  those  should  be  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law 
who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  ;  but  those  should 
be  treated  as  out-patients  of  hospitals  who  are  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  but  are  not  able  to  afford  the 
special  medical  attention  they  require.  Our  association 
is  of  opinion  that  the  out-patients  department  should  not 
be  used  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  disease  ; 
if  a  person  is  able  to  maintain  himself  he  should  pay  for 
his  own  medical  treatment  in  ordinary  cases  of  illness, 
and  the  out-patient  department  should  only  be  used  for 
special  cases  and  consultations  where  special  medical 
advice  is  required  beyond  what  the  patient  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  pay  for  himself. 

39125.  What  is  your  definition  of  an  out-patient  of  a 
hospital  ? — He  should  be  a  person  who  requires  medical 
care  beyond  what  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay 
for,  for  himself. 

39126.  Then  the  distinction  you  draw  between  the 
out-patients  of  what  I  may  call  the  charitable  hospitals, 
and  of  the  Poor  Law  is  that  those  who  go  to  hospitals 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves,  but  cannot  pay  for  the  medical  treatment 
they  require,  whereas  those  who  go  to  the  Poor  Law  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  ? — That  is  the  distinction. 

39127.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Would  you  leave  it 
to  the  medical  attendant  to  decide  whether  the  person 
must  go  to  the  out-patient  department  and  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  have  those  extra  things  ? — No, 
we  consider  that  hospitals  should  employ  almoners  or 
inquiry  officers  who  would  look  iato  those  circumstances, 
but  we  think,  as  regards  the  medical  side  of  the  matter, 
that  no  person  should  be  treated  as  an  out-patient  of  a 
hospital  without  a  medical  certificate  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  illness  being  such  that  he  does  require  the  treatment 
that  he  can  only  obtain  through  the  hospital,  and  the 


hospitals  should  satisfy  themselves  as  to  their  economic 
position. 

39128.  The  first  thing  would  be  for  his  own  medical 
attendant  to  say  under  a  certificate  "  This  person  re- 
quires more  attention  than  he  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  pay  for  "  ? — Yes. 

39129.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  want  to  go  very  much 
into  the  subject,  but  is  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
a  very  large  number  of  the  patients  at  hospitals  can  pay 
towards  the  medical  treatment  they  receive  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so  :   our  association  feels  that  very  strongly. 

39130.  I  assume  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  this  : 
that  while  giving  medical  relief  to  those  who  could  other- 
wise maintain  themselves,  you  would  insist  upon  repay- 
ment in  the  case  of  those  persons  who  could  afford  to  pay  ? 
— Putting  Poor  Law  cases  on  one  side,  and  taking  only 
those  that  can  maintain  themselves,  the  distinction  -n  e 
should  suggest  between  treatment  at  the  hospitals  and 
treatment  elsewhere  would  be  in  respect  of  the  nature 
of  the  illness;  it  would  be  that  the  illness  was  of  a  special 
character,  requiring  special  skill  or  special  treatment  which 
would  be  more  expensive  than  the  patient  could  afford, 
but  that  in  the  interests  of  providence  they  should  be 
required  to  contribute  to  provident  dispensaries  or  clubs 
or  institutions  of  that  kind,  by  which  they  could  get 
medical  care  for  their  ordinary  illnesses. 

39131.  And,  in  the  case  of  members  of  a  provident 
institution,  upon  receiving  an  order  from  the  doctor, 
they  would  get  at  the  hospitals  the  attendance  that  you 
mention  ? — Yes,  the  special  attendance  they  required ; 
ordinary  illness  treated  through  the  provident  arrange- 
ment, and  special  illness  at  the  hospital. 

39132.  The  patients  should  be  all  treated  gratuitously 
but  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  their  circumstances, 
so  that  they  should  contribute  according  to  their  means  ? 
— They  should  not  pay  the  hospital,  but  go  to  some  other 
institution.  If  they  can  afford  to  pay,  they  should  do  it 
through  some  other  source,  not  the  hospitals  ;  the  hos- 
pitals should  only  treat  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
That  is  the  essential  distinction.  The  hospital  is  only  to 
treat  those  cases  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 
medical  treatment  they  require. 

39133.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  What  would  be  your  idea 
for  the  treatment  of  a  person  who  was  in  fairly  good  cir- 
cumstances, but  was  requiring  an  expensive  operation 
that  would  cost  say,  £50  ?  He  could  afford  a  £5  note  or 
a  £10  note,  but  could  not  afford  £50  ? — We  consider 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  provision  of  public  nursing 
homes  into  which  such  cases  could  be  taken  and  treated 
by  their  own  medical  attendants  or  treated  by  a  specialist 
y/h.0  might  be  able  to  accept  a  redui^ed  fee  if  he  thought  the 
circumstances  justified  a  reduced  fee.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  should  be  made  a 
burthen  upon  charitable  institutions.  We  think  there 
should  be  some  machinery  whereby  they  should  pay 
according  to  their  means  :  they  should  be  in  separate  pay 
wards  or  institutions.  You  should  not  mix  up  the 
provident  with  the  charitable  institutions. 

39134.  {Chairman.)  Let  me  get  clearly  how  your  ideas 
operate  :  a  well-to-do  person  goes  to  a  hospital  for  some 
serious  operation :  would  you  charge  him  the  cost  ? — 
If  there  were  any  institution  within  reach  that  he  could 
be  sent  to,  I  would  not  admit  him  to  the  hospital. 

39135.  Not  even  if  he  paid  ? — If  it  were  a  case  of 
absolute  emergency  and  he  required  immediate  attendance, 
of  course  you  must  admit  him,  but  if  there  was  time  to 
send  him  to  some  other  institution,  I  should  send  him  to  a 
nursing  home,  or  if  you  have  proper  paying  wards  you 
would  admit  him  to  the  paying  wards ;  but  if  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  paying  wards,  if  he  pays  for  his  maintenance 
he  should  pay  for  his  medical  attendance. 

39136.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  The  difficulty  is  he  may  be 
able  to  pay  for  his  maintenance,  but  not  able  to  pay  the 
speciahst,  whose  services  he  requires  2 — Why  should  he 
not  pay  what  he  can  afford  to  pay  to  each  ?  Why  should 
he  pay  all  for  maintenance  and  nothing  for  the  medical 
attendance  ?  It  would  be  a  proposition  of  the  association 
that  he  should  pay  for  both. 

39137.  '  If^both  took  a  reduced  fee,  it  would  be  all  right  ? 
—Yes. 
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39138.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  May  I  ask  if  your  association  is 
in  favour  of  pay  wards  generally  in  hospitals  ? — That  is  a 
controverted  question,  very  controverted.  Perhaps  I 
might  refer  to  the  exact  word  of  the  resolution  which  was 
carried  on  the  matter  ?  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  public 
nursing  homes  should  be  established  for  patients  who, 
being  ineligible  for  the  voluntary  hospital?,  are  yet  unable 
to  pay  the  charges  usually  made  in  private  nursing 
homes.  That  pay  wards  should  not  be  established  in 
connection  with  general  hospitals."  By  "  in  connection  " 
it  does  not  mean  they  should  not  be  part  of  the  building, 
but  that  the  services  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital  should 
not  be  assigned  to  those  pay  wards  ;  that  they  should 
be  under  entirely  separate  management,  separate  institu- 
tions, so  that  the  patient  who  is  admitted  may  be  attended 
by  any  doctor  of  his  selection,  and  not  necessarily  by  the 
staff  of  the  general  hospital. 

39139.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  you  rather  think  if  there 
were  almoners  or  other  people  looking  thoroughly  info 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  so  that  those  cases  were  not 
admitted  free  to  the  hospitals,  such  paying  institutions 
would  grow  up  ;  either  pay  wards  or  nursing  institutions 
would  be  established  to  meet  this  unquestioned  want, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  quite  distinct  ? — Yes. 

39140.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  pay 
ward  established  in  conjunction  with  such  a  hospital,  but 
not  actually  in  the  hospital  would  derive  any  economic 
advantage  from  its  connection  with  the  hospital  so  that 
it  could  offer  treatment  cheaper  ? — That  would  be  a 
difficulty,  of  course  ;  if  they  used  part  of  the  building  of 
the  hospital,  it  may  be  they  w^ould  save  on  the  item  of 
rent,  but  if  the  institution  were  to  use  part  of  the  hos- 
pital, it  should  pay  something  into  the  hospital  funds. 

39141.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  being  connected 
with  the  hospital  ? — None. 

39142.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  May  I  ask  whether  you 
see  any  danger  under  your  system  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  doctors  inclined  to  take  very  small  fees 
indeed,  setting  themselves  up  in  various  directions  to  get 
these  small  patients  ? — I  do  not  think  that  danger  has  been 
contemplated  :  I  think  the  reasons  which  prevent  men 
of  any  standing,  or  who  have  any  desire  to  have  any 
reputation  from  undercharging  would  prevail  in  that  case 
as  they  do  at  present. 

39143.  {Chairman.)  Coming  back  to  the  question  of 
hospitals,  the  British  Medical  Association  I  assume,  from 
your  evidence,  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  which  I 
understand  prevails  in  certain  hospitals  in  London  by 
which  the  out-patients  pay  a  small  sum  of  say  threepence  ? 
— No,  they  do  not  approve  of  that. 

39144.  The  ground  being,  I  suppose,  that  the  payn.ent 
of  that  sum  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  treatment  rea- 
dered,  and  is  misleading  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  ? 
■^Yes.  The  patient  thinks  he  is  pajring  for  all  that  he 
gets,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  contribution  of  the 
working  classes  in  some  towns  to  the  hospital  funds  : 
large  contributions  are  collected  under  the  Hospital 
Saturday  Funds,  and  many  of  the  working-class  consider 
that  they  are  paying  for  the  whole  cost  of  their  admission 
and  they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  use  the  hospitals  quite 
freely  for  all  their  ordinary  illnesses  on  the  ground  merely 
of  those  contributions. 

39145.  Really  what  you  are  contending  for  is  that  in 
cases  where  the  people  cannot  pay  the  full  price  of  the 
cost  of  treatment,  they  should  pay  nothing  ? — The  really 
poor. 

39146.  The  poor  who  can  maintain  themselves  when 
they  are  in  health,  but  who  cannot  put  by  and  have  not 
the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  medical  treatment  they 
require  ? — Yes,  there  are  three  classes  :  those  who  cannot 
maintain  themselves  who  are  provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law ; 
the  persons  who  can  maintain  themselves,  but  cannot  pay 
for  special  medical  attendance,  who  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  charitable  hospitals  ;  then  the  poorer  middle 
class  who  would  be  provided  for  by  nursing  homes  and 
institutions  of  that  kind,  where  they  could  pay  a  certain 
proportion,  pay  the  bare  cost,  but  could  not  pay  the 
very  high  fees  of  leading  specialists. 

39147.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  How  do  you  suggest  those 
homes  should  be  maintained  if  the  payments  do  not 
mcrt  the  expenses  ? — I  think  they  would :  I  say  they 
could  pay  the  bare  cost,  but  not  the  fees  of  the  groat 
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specialists  or  the  charges  of  a  private  nursing  home. 
The  charges  of  some  nursing  homes  are  very  high  and 
they  provide  a  luxurious  scale  of  treatment  that  is  not 
really  necessary. 

39148.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  homes  should  be 
provided  by  some  pubUc  authority,  or  would  you  leave 
it  to  the  ordinary  spontaneous  supply  of  a  demand  ? — 
We-  think  they  should  be  under  public  management, 
as  far  as  possible. 

39149.  And  estabhshed  by  some  public  authority  ? — 
Established  by  some  public  authority.  We  think  that  it 
is  very  undesirable  that  these  nursing  homes  should  be 
carried  on  as  speculations. 

39150.  (Chairman.)  Coming  back  to  the  classes  which 
you  enumerated  to  me  :  where  would  you  put  the  mem- 
bers of  a  provident  medical  institution  ?  You  would 
put  them,  I  suppose,  under  the  heading  of  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  a  certain  kind  of  medical  treatment 
but  who  would  have  to  be  provided  for  gratuitously 
in  the  case  of  any  severe  illness  or  operation  ? — Yes,  all 
who  were  suitable  for  medical  attendance  as  members 
of  friendly  societies  or  provident  dispensaries,  all  persons 
in  receipt  of  a  weekly  wage,  practically  speaking,  would 
be  provided  ^for  by  -the  hospitals  in  the  CAse  of  special 
illness. 

39151.  Do  you  assume  that  the  weekly  paymonts^to 
provident  institutions  provide  sums  which  remunerate 
the  medical  practitioners  associated  with  them  ? — In 
some  cases.  In  our  Contract  Practice  Report  we  have 
analysed  this  matter  very  closely.  Perhaps  I  may  refer 
to  that.  The  opinion  of  the  profession  for  some  time  has 
been  that  many  kinds  of  contract  practice  are  underpaid, 
and  require  to  be  put  on  a  different  basis.  We  consider 
it  is  undesirable  there  should  be  the  existing  monopoly 
in  contract  practices  :  we  think  they  should  be  thrown 
open — so  that  all  the  patients  should  have  f.  choice  of 
all  the  medical  men  in  the  district.  With  regard  to 
remuneration,  that  differs.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  distinctly  unremunerative ;  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  I  think  there  is  general  satisfaction  with  the 
payment. 

39152.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  provident  institution 
which,  either  from  its  numbers  or  from  the  amounts 
weekly  paid,  is  able,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Medical 
Association,  to  remimerate  adequately  the  medical  men 
employed  ? — Yes,  for  ordinary  illnesses. 

39153.  I  assume  that  your  association  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  these  provident  institutions,  and  desire  if 
possible  that  they  should  be  put  upon  that  basis  ? — 
A  strong  section  of  the  profession  regards  all  kinds  of 
contract  practice  as  injurious  to  medical  practitioners, 
but  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  association  is  this: 
this  matter  has  been  very  carefully  debated  and  the 
conclusion  was  as  stated  in  the  Contract  Practice 
Report,  p.  28,  "  Conclusions  and  Recommendations." 
"  There  are  districts  in  which  it  appears  to  be  necessary, 
under  present  conditions,  that  certain  classes  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  cost  of 
medical  attendance  and  expenses  directly  related  there- 
to by  some  sytsam  of  small  periodic  payments."  That  is 
the  medium  opinion.  There  are  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  consider  that  the  contract  practice  is  really 
the  best  system,  and  there  are  others  who  consider  that 
it  is  entirely  injurious,  and  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
but  the  report  represents  the  definite  moderate  opinion 
of  the  profession. 

39154.  There  must  be  a  contract  system  in  connection 
with  these  provident  institutions  ? — Yes. 

39155.  {Miss  Hill.)  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
certain  classes  of  the  people  could  pay  for  their 
treatment  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  association. 

39156.  It  has  to  be  rather  on  the  principle  of  insurance. 
It  is  not  only  a  contract  but  an  insurance  ? — Insurance 
is  the  essence  of  the  system. 

39157.  (Chairman.)  Therefore  I  suppose  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  although  there  may  be  something 
in  the  abstract  objection  to  the  contract  system  it  is  the 
only  system,  properly  worked,  by  which  the  mass  of  the 
poor  could  insure  themselves  against  sickness  ? — Yes, 
we  recognise  that  those  who  receive  a  weekly  wage  must 
be  able  to  insure  themselves  by  a  weekly  payment  against 
the  risk  of  cost  of  medical  attendance. 
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39158.  (Miss  Hill.)  And  that  is  a  much  better  form  of 
small  payment  than  the  3d.  when  they  come  to  the 
hospital,  which  seems  to  them  to  pay  for  that  particular 
attendance  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  much  better. 

39159.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  should  like  to  have  clear  in  my 
own  mind  exactly  how  the  deficit  with  regard  to  these 
small  paying  nursing  homes  is  to  be  made  up  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  must  have  given  rise  to  a  misapprehension  there. 
I  do  not  think  the  association  would  suggest  there  should 
be  a  deficit.  We  consider  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
them  self-supporting  by  much  smaller  charges  than  are 
made  by  existing  nursing  homes. 

39160.  By  cutting  down  the  luxuries  ? — By  careful 
management.  We  consider  they  should  be  under  public 
management,  so  that  there  should  be  no  suggestion  of 
private  profits.  They  should  not  be  paying  homes  for 
the  owners  or  the  medical  men  to  derive  a  profit  from ; 
they  should  be  run  at  cost  price. 

39161.  Would  a  specialist  who  came  to  perform  an 
operation  be  paid  his  full  fee  ? — No,  the  profession  would 
be  willing  to  reduce  the  fees  as  they  always  are  if  they 
see  cause  for  it. 

39162.  (Mr.  Loch.)  What  authority  would  build  these 
homes  ? — I  am  afraid  the  association  have  not  gone  into 
that ;  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should 
be  put  under  public  management,  but  have  not  considered 
where  the  public  management  should  come  from  j  I  think 
the  idea  was  that  they  should  be  on  the  lines  of  a  hospital 
or  of  the  large  lunatic  hospitals. 

39163.  Would  it  be  municipal  ? — The  Committee  did 
not  suggest  municipal  management. 

39164.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  it  likely  that  a  medical 
man  would  take  part  payment  for  the  operation  he  has 
performed  and  allow  the  authority  to  get  full  pay  for  the 
maintenance  ? — The  whole  scale  of  medical  fees  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  people  paying  according  to  their 
means ;  the  fees  throughout  the  medical  profession  are 
based  upon  that  principle,  that  is  to  say  various  people 
have  different  scales  of  charges,  the  same  medical  man 
will  charge  half-a-crown  to  one  person  and  half-a-guinea 
to  another  patient  for  a  visit. — (Dr.  Macdonald.)  That  is 
what  happens  in  the  present  paying  wards  of  the  hospitals  ; 
what  you  find  there  is  that  the  medical  man  gets  no  fee 
at  all  and  the  hospital  gets  its  cost  of  maintenance. 

39165.  The  object  is  to  get  a  scheme  by  which  the 
medical  man  would  get  a  fee  which  he  cannot  do  in  a 
voluntary  hospital ;  my  point  is,  is  it  likely  that  the 
medical  man  will  continue  to  perform  these  operations  for 
a  very  small  amount  and  allow  the  public  authority  who 
has  provided  the  institution  to  be  fully  reimbursed  for  all 
the  outlay  ;  is  it  not  natural  that  the  medical  man  would 
say,  "  Th^  public  authority  must  stand  part  of  this  loss  ; 
why  should  it  fall  on  the  medical  man  "  ? — (Mr.  Whitaker.) 
Would  that  be  the  case  ?  I  know  when  I  was  in  private 
practice  if  I  went  to  a  London  consulting  surgeon  and  told 
him  that  I  had  a  patient  who  required  an  operation  but 
could  not  aft'ord  to  pay  the  full  fee,  if  he  was  a  reason- 
able man  he  would  say:  "I  will  do  the  operation  at  a 
reduced  fee,  if  the  patient  cannot  afford  the  full  fee." 

■  39166.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the 
siDie  if  it  was  a  public  institution  ? — I  do  not  think 
specialists  would  charge  the  full  fee  to  those.  At 
present  I  am  expreising  my  o^vn  opinion ;  it  has  not 
boon  considered. 

39167.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Are  you  of  opinion  there  are  in  the 
hospitals  a  great  many  cases  in  which,  if  a  f uU  fee  could 
not  be  paid,  a  certain  amount  could  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

39168.  Have  you  any  statistical  evidence  on  that 
head  ? — We  have  no  statistical  evidence  on  that  head,  but 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  patients  are  admitted  to 
hospitals  at  present  who  could  afford  to  pay  if  there  were 
proper  provision. 

39169.  Would  the  result  of  this  proposal  of  yours  be  to 
move  a  great  many  cases  practically  out  of  the  hospitals 
into  these  new  homes  ? — A  certain  number,  but  I  could 
not  give  any  idea  of  the  proportion. 

39170.  Would  not  your  check  have  to  be  at  the 
hospitals  ? — Yes. 

39171.  How  would  you  supervise  a  hospital  check 
of  an  institution  outside  your  own  control  ? — I  suppose 
we  assume  that  the  hospital  would  protect  its  own  funds 
by  refusing  to  admit  cases  if  they  knew  othor  provision 


could  be  made — by  refusing  cases  which  could  afford  to 
pay. 

39172.  If  the  hospital  stanas  as  organised  at  the  present 
time  would  it  be  at  all  to  its  interest  necessarily,  unless  the 
profession  governed  the  hospital  from  this  point  of  view  ? 
—(Dr.  Langley  Browne.)  The  proposal  bj'the  Association 
was  that  all  nursing  homns  shoul  1  be  licensed  by  either 
the  sanitary  authority  or  by  provision  made  in  the  BiU 
for  State  registration  for  nurses,  and  therefore  they  should 
be  under  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

39173.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  nursing  homes,  lam 
thinking  of  the  other  side  of  the  question :  a  patient  goes  to 
the  hospital,  and  would  in  ordinary  circumstances  be 
admitted.  He  could  pay  £10  for  an  operation,  but  the 
hospital  has  no  particular  interest  in  getting  that  patient 
of  the  hospital  to  give  the  speciahst  that  £10  ? — No, 
they  have  not. 

39174.  Who  is  to  come  in  at  the  hospital,  for  it  must 
be  there  if  anywhere,  and  say  that  patient  can  pay  £10 
and  must  go  to  a  home,  and  have  the  patient  removed  to 
a  home  ? — I  think  the  enquiry  officer,  who  should  exist 
at  every  hospital. 

39175.  That  enquiry  ofiicer  would  have  to  serve  in  the 
interests  of  the  profession  generally  instead  of  only  the 
hospital,  because  he  might  pass  the  case  as  not  so  bad  ? — 
That  would  be  so. 

39176.  Can  you  control  the  thing  really  unless  you 
bring  the  hospitals  under  control  ? — No,  you  cannot  until 
you  bring  it  under  the  control  of  the  general  a,greement  of 
the  hospital  authorities,  they  are  disposed,  I  think  very 
largely  now,  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  profession  if 
those  views  are  shown  to  be  fair. 

39177.  Your  proposal  really  comes  at  last  to  there  being 
a  general  a"reement  which  would  be  more  or  less  in  legal 
form,  and  would  throw  definite  obligations  on  the  hospitals 
and  definite  obUgations  on  another  group  of  institutions, 
namely  the  nursing  homes  ? — -That  is  so. 

39178.  That  carries  us  on  a  good  way ;  can  you  at  all 
tell  us  how  far  this  has  been  discussed  by  the  hospitals 
themselves,  and  how  far  at  all  they  seem  willing  to  accept 
terms  of  this  kind  ? — It  has  been  largely  discussed  by  the 
association  and  the  different  hospitals  ;  we  have  already 
communicated  with  several  hospitals,  and  the  matter  has 
been  before  the  boards  of  the  different  hospitals.  We  have 
not  got  the  answer  of  the  boards  yet  to  anything  like  a 
complete  extent  but  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  willing, 
and  in  fact  they  have  appointed  enquiry  officers  for  some 
number. 

39179.  Comparing  the  work  of  an  enquuy  officer  as 
done  ordinarily  in  a  hospital  -with  the  enquuy  which  you 
would  want  done  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  person  of 
fairly  good  position  would  be  able  to  pay  ten  or  twelve 
guineas,  I  think  you  would  say  at  once  that  the  position 
and  the  fitness  of  the  ordinary  enquiry  officer  as  at  present 
employed  would  not  quite  suit  that  task  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  so.  At  present  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sys- 
tem for  doing  that,  but  the  enquiry  might  be  put  to  the 
apphcant.  First  you  would  have  to  do  away  with  the  whole 
id  3a  that  you  can  get  into  hospitals  by  a  ticket  given  by  a 
subscriber.  That  has  to  go  first.  Then  I  think  that  hos- 
pitals must  be  provided  for  those  who  really  cannot  afford  to 
pay  ordinary  fees  for  the  special  things  they  want ;  then 
enquiries  might  be  made,  except  in  urgent  cases, 
when  of  course  any  case  would  bo  taken  ir  straight 
away  ;  except  in  an  urgent  case  there  is  time  for  an 
enquiry  to  be  made  whether  a  person  can  afford  to  pay. 

39180.  Accepting  in  principle  your  proposal  I  think  it 
is  a  question  of  administration  ;  consider  for  instance  the 
London  Hospital  or  any  large  hospital,  what  number  of 
enquiry  officers  would  be  necessary  really  to  understand 
whether  Mrs.  So-and-So  could  pay  such  and  such  an 
amount,  or  her  husband  could  ;  would  they  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  that  investigation,  that  is  the  test  of  it  ? — 
I  think  it  would  to  a  certain  extent.  If  the  number  of 
patients  were  properly  limited  then  it  would  be  quite  an 
easy  matter  to  do  it.  (Dr.  Macdonald.)  Might  I  suggest 
one  thing  with  regard  to  that ;  there  is  a  recommendation 
from  the  association  that  no  patient  should  be  admitted 
to  the  hospital  without  a  recommendation  from  a  doctor 
in  his  neighbourhood.  The  doctor  is  pretty  certain  to 
know  whether  the  man  is  capable  of  paying  a  reasonable 
fee  or  whether  h3  should  be  treated  entirely  charitably  in 
the  hospital.  This  doctor's  statement  in  the  matter 
ought  to  be  sufficient. 
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39181.  I  am  glad  to  have  heard  that,  that  is  to  say- 
whatever  is  done  by  the  enquiry  officer  he  will  be  braced 
up  very  effectively  by  what  the  medical  officer  says,  and 
prac+ically  the  admission  to  the  hospital  will  in  a  good 
measure  lie  with  the  medical  man  recommending  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

39182.  Are  the  hospitals  at  all  in  favour  of  that  system 
now  ? — (Mr.  Whitaker.)  A  certain  number  area  .d others 
have  considered  i*".  The  proposal  has  been  very  carefully 
considered  by  King's  College  in  connection  with  their  re- 
removal  to  South  London.  They  met  a  joint  committee 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  South  London  who 
put  forward  that  proposal.  Bolingbroke  Hospital  in 
South  London,  I  believe,  works  entirely  on  that  syste  n 
now.  I  have  had  to  go  through  the  replies  of  the 
hospitals  to  certain  enquiries  b  /  the  Association.  Man7 
of  them  say  they  are  quite  open  to  consider  the  matter,  but 
these  proposals  have  never  been  worked  out  definitely 
ei'ough  for  hospitals  generally  to  give  a  definite  assent 
to  them. 

39183.  Then  practically  the  system  depend?  on  a  point 
which  hardly  comes  out  in  your  statjment,  I  think,  namely, 
that  medical  men  in  every  district  should  be  allied  to  the 
hospital  in  such  a  way  as  to  send  in  cases  ? — That  comes 
out  in  recommendations  which  the  Asso  iaticn  has  made 
in  another  connection  with  regard  to  hospitals,  but  it  was 
not  realised  that  we  should  have  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
therefore  those  were  not  put  in  in  our  statement  of 
evidence. 

39184.  May  I  press  the  point  a  little  further.  Would 
you  reduce  the  number  of  patients  that  were  sent  to 
the  hospital  by  at  the  same  time  sending  more  to  the 
provident  dispensary  ? — Yes.  Our  proposal  is  that  every 
medical  practitioner  in  the  district  of  a  provident  dispensary 
should  be  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  dispensary,  and 
93  he  would  be  one  of  the  medical  officers  attending. 
(Dr.  Macdonald.)  Do  you  mean  the  provident  dispensaries 
or  the  nursing  homes  ? 

39185.  The  provident  dispensary  as  clearing  out  the 
out-patient  department  to  that  extent ;  are  the  medical 
profession  prepared  to  accept  these  conditions  so  that  a 
medical  man  who  bought  his  practice  in  a  poor  district 
comparatively,  but  with  a  certain  return,  would  become 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  provident  dispensary 
practising  in  connection  with  it  more  or  less,  so  far 
as  he  is  called  upon,  and  at  the  same  time  use 
his  influence  to  increase  that  dispensary  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  the  out-patients'  department  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  send  his  cases  there  for  treatment  ? — {Mr. 
Whitaker.)  It  would  work  automatically  in  time  as  the 
members  became  used  to  the  arrangement. 

39186.  Would  the  members  of  the  profession  be  bound 
more  or  less  professionally  to  take  this  lino  ? — Yes,  they 
would. 

39187.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  having  regard  to  the 
personal  views  of  medical  men  in  particular  districts  ? — 
They  have  been  negligent  in  the  past,  but  are  becoming 
gradually  educated ;  since  the  Medical  Association  has 
been  more  active  they  are  being  more  educated ;  in 
districts  where  they  have  been  apathetic  in  the  past 
they  have  been  more  active  lately. 

39188.  Have  there  not  been  waves  of  medical  opinion  with 
regard  to  these  medical  matters  which  have  been  followed  by 
p3riod3  when  very  little  was  done  in  this  direction  ;  would 
you  not  have  to  rely  upon  a  law  or  professional  feeling  of  a 
very  strong  description  that  would  carry  you  through  a 
generation  or  two  ? — That  we  have  now ;  we  consider 
that  the  British  IMedical  Association's  present  organisation 
provides  a  machinery  for  this  kind  of  work  which  has 
not  existed  in  the  past,  and  gives  definiteness  to  agree- 
ments of  this  kind  which  has  not  existed  before. 

39189.  I  think  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  staff 
of  the  London  Hospital  was  opposed  to  the  three  penny 
payment.  Do  you  think  that  in  view  of  the  managers 
still  controlling  the  hospitals  as  thoy  now  do,  the  medical 
staff  would  have  a  power  of  their  own  to  carry  out  such  a 
proposal  as  this,  taking  for  granted  that  the  board  of 
general  managers  may  be  against  it  ? — Against  abohshing 
the  payment. 

39190.  Yes,  or  to  carry  out  your  scheme  ? — I  think  the 
boards  of  hospitals  are  in  favour  of  the  carrjdng  out  of 
the  scheme  of  co-ordination  with  the  provident  dis- 
pel sari  ;s ;  we  have  the  general  tendency  to  that  in  London. 

429  IV". 


39191.  It  is  not  a  mere  general  approval,  it  is  accepted 
so  that  it  becomes  part  of  their  scheme  of  life  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  just  been  going  through  the  replies  for  another 
purpose,  and  on  that  it  ii  remarkable  how  many  hospi- 
tals who  only  give  general  replies  on  other  matters  go  out 
of  their  way  to  say  that  they  would  welcome  co-ordination 
of  the  provident  dispensaries. 

39192.  How  many  of  those  hospitals  have  a  thorough 
system  of  almoners  or  enquirers  ? — I  could  not  say  the 
number  now,  I  am  afraid,  but  two  or  three  claim  that 
they  have  a  big  staff. 

39193.  There  would  be  very  few  of  the  total  number  ? 
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— Of  the  twelve  large  hospitals,  those  that  have  medical  Pro;orticn 
schools,  I  should  say  that  half  claim  definitely  that  they  of  voluntary 
have  a  systam  of  medical  enquiry  that  they  regard  as  jiospitals 
satisfactory.  almoners. 

39194.  Have  you  yourself  examined  that  at  all  to 
see  how  far  really  they  know  whom  they  are  passing  ? — • 
I  know  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  district  do  not 
consider  that  their  system  is  so  satisfactory  as  the 
hospital  managers  suppose. 

39195.  One  is  only  afraid  that  a  proposal  whicn  seems 
BO  extremely  goo  i  from  many  points  of  view  may  after 
all  be  built  on  sand,  unless  the  profession  gives  it  a  certain 
consolidation  which  it  will  ultimately  possibly  depend  on  ? 
—That  is  what  the  British  Medical  Association  are  now 
striving  very  earnestly  to  do  through  their  organisation  ; 
we  have  the  means  of  bringing  medical  men  together  and 
of  educating  them.  A  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Fori 
Anderson  is  chairman,  is  drawing  the  attention  of  c'l 
the  practitioners  throughout  London  to  these  matters, 
and  is  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  definite  agreement. 

39196.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Poor  Law  oases  being  Attitude  of 

dealt  with  imder  your  C.  Scheme  mentioned  just  above  ?  Biitish  Medi- 

— Of  course  I  could  not  speak  officially  on  behalf  of  the  cal  Associa- 

association  as  to  that.  , 

system  01 

39197.  Is  not  that  C.  Scheme  consistent  with  your  unlimited 
provident  dispensary  scheme  ? — Quite ;  that  is  the  argu-  immber  of 
ment  of  those  who  advocate  it.  di.-^lrict  inedi- 

39198.  Therefore  if  you  advocate  the  one,  which  you  ^nj*^nin^u,n 
do  with  regard  to  out-patients,  are  you  not  perforce  led  jugiiical  fees, 
to  advocate  the  other  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 

The  Association  has  not  come  to  that  conclusion,  but 
those  who  advocate  the  C.  System  urge  that  argument. 
They  say  that  logically  if  we  approve  this  system  with 
regard  to  contract  medical  practice  apart  from  the  Poor 
Law  we  ought  to  approve  the  same  system  with  regard 
to  the  public  appointments. 

39199.  Would  the  medical  officers  of  the  Poor  Law 
who  are  at  present  doing  work  which  would  come  under 
the  C.  Scheme  approve  of  this  ?— We  do  not  know;  I 
should  think  as  a  rule  not. 

39200.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  Association  in  favour  of 
a  minimum  medical  fee  ? — The  Association  so  far  has 
refused  to  fix  a  minimum  fee  for  private  practice.  The 
question  has  come  up  several  times,  and  in  many  districts 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  it  should  be  left  to  each 
medical  man  to  put  his  own  price  on  his  own  brains. 
With  regard  to  contract  practice,  the  Association  is  in 
favour  of  fixing  minimum  rates,  but  with  regard  to  the 
ordinary  fee  for  private  visiting  they  have  refused  to 
fix  a  minimum  so  far.  One  or  two  districts  have  been 
in  favour  of  fixing  a  minimum,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Association  generally  is  in  favour. 

39201.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  some  years  ago  one  of 
your  branches — I  think  it  was  the  Shropshire  branch — 
drew  up  a  scale  of  fees  ? — Yes. 

39202.  What  became  of  that  ? — It  was  really  Dr.  De 
Styrap's  scale,  and  that  has  been  accepted  in  many  parte 
of  the  coimtry  and  in  the  colonies.  We  had  before  one 
of  the  committees  of  which  I  am  secretary  a  set  of  rules 
of  one  of  our  branches — I  beUeve  it  was  in  New  Zealand 
— -which  proposed  to  adopt  Dr.  De  Styrap's  scale 
as  binding  on  their  members  ;  but  in  the  United  Kingdom 
I  should  say  generally  the  opinion  of  the  profession  has 
been  against  making  such  a  scale  binding  ;  they  would 
adopt  it  as  a  guide  to  practitioners,  but  not  to  make  it 
binding  on  them  not  to  charge  less. 

39203.  Dr.  De  Styrap's  scale  was  drawn  up  about  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

39204.  Are  the  scales  which  he  then  advised  still  in 
oper.'tion  ? — They  are  not  really  applicable  to  certain 
conditions  in  certain  respects. 
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39205.  The  cost  of  attending  has  increased,  has  it  not  7 
— Yes,  to  some  extent,  although  there  are  lower  scales 
in  some  districts. 

39206.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Is  it  your  experience  in  the  pro- 
fession that  when  a  minimum  is  fixed  it  becomes  the 
normal  ? — That  is  the  fear,  that  if  a  minimum  is  fixed 
it  will  become  the  normal. 

39207.  [Chairman.)  Is  that  the  main  objection,  or  is 
it  that  the  local  conditions  are  so  varied  ? — I  think  on« 
great  objection  is  the  desire  not  to  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual liberty  more  than  is  proved  to  be  necessary. 

39208.  You  think  without  a  mimimum  fee  you  could 
work  Scheme  C.  on  that  idea  of  provident  dispensaries  ? 
— If  that  Scheme  C.  were  accepted  of  course  there  would 
be  an  agreement  by  which  practitioners  would  come 
under  a  kind  of  contract ;  that  would  be  quite  different 
from  ordinary  private  fees. 

39209.  And  the  others  ? — Those  are  the  same.  There 
you  have  a  rate,  and  whereever  you  have  a  rate  the 
association  is  in  favour  of  fixing  a  limit. 

39210.  So  a  minimum  fee  is  not  necessary  for  either 
of  those  two  ? — No,  the  question  of  minimum  fee  would 
not  apply  to  those,  because  it  is  a  question  of  a  certain 
rate. 

39211.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Is  it  not  the  outcome  of  this 
pamphlet  that  you  would  have  rates  of  payment  on  the 
contract  lines  in  different  parts  of  England  submitted  to 
a  committee  of  the  Medical  Association  and  approved 
by  them  ? — No.  The  view  of  the  Association  is  that  no 
central  committee  should  attempt  to  prescribe  what 
should  be  the  rate  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  it  muEt  be 
loft  to  local  committees. 

39212.  It  must  be  local  ?— Yes,  certainly,  to  the 
general  meeting  of  our  local  "  Division,"  which  is  our  unit : 
it  would  be  left  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  division  to 
sa3rwhat  should  be  the  rate  in  that  district. 

39213  You  introduce  by  your  new  method  the  wage 
or  salary  system  ? — Yes. 

39214.  In  so  far  as  it  touches  any  form  of  contract  ? — 
Yes,  that  has  been  recognised  definitely  in  about  the  last 
four  years,  and  there  are  now  about  twenty  divisions  of 
the  association  which  have  laid  down  rules  which  enable 
them  to  fix  rates,  and  which  have  passed  resolutions 
fixing  rates. 

39215.  Taking  Liverpool  as  a  centre,  the  profession 
there  would  set  down  terms  which  would  come  under 
contract — we  will  say  the  "  C."  form — which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  men  at  the  hospitals  and  in  the  Poor 
Law  ?— They  would  be  prepared  to  specify  the  rate  which 
would  be  acceptable  throughout  the  city. 

39216.  (Chairman.)  You  said  in  twenty  divisions  ? — 
I  am  speaking  quite  roughly,  from  recollection.  I  think 
it  is  about  twenty  divisions  that  have  adopted  resolutions 
as  to  rates. 

39217.  How  many  divisions  have  you  altogether  ? — 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  close  upon  200. 

39218.  So  that  it  is  one-tenth  ? — -Yes.  Those  are  chiefly 
in  England  and  Wales  ;  none  of  the  Irish  divisions,  and 
very  few  of  the  Scotch  divisions  have  adopted  it. 

39219.  Is  the  idea  gaining  ground  ? — Very  strongly  ; 
it  is  growing  rapidly.  The  association  was  re-organised 
about  four  years  ago.  Up  till  that  time  we  had  not 
actually  several  small  units  with  definite  rules  dealing  with 
this  matter,  but  as  one  district  adopted  them,  and  found 
them  to  work  well,  others  have  adopted  them  very  largely, 
but  it  is  left  very  largely  to  local  autonomy. 

39220.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  May  I  take  your  classification  of 
these  patients  :  first,  there  is  the  Poor  Law  patient ; 
then  there  is  the  patient  who  is  given  free  hospital  treat- 
ment, and  then  there  is  the  patient  who  makes  a  smaller 
payment  in  a  nursing  home.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  but 
it  would  be  the  almoner's  business  to  decide  which  class 
belonged  to  the  class  above  the  out-patient's  department, 
and  in  making  the  distinction  between  the  Poor  Law 
cases  and  the  class  of  patients  for  hospital  treatment  would 
the  association  be  prepared  to  accept  subscription  to  some 
recognised  dispensary  or  sick  benefit  club  ? — That  would 
be  one  test.  I  do  not  say  that  would  be  the  sole  test,  but 
a  very  valuable  test,  that  every  patient  who  paid  to  a 
provident  institution  of  some  kind  would  be  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  hospital. 


39221.  Under  those  circumstances  ? — Ye?=. 

39222.  (Mr.  Loch.)  The  beds  of  the  hospitals  (and  your 
proposal  would  cover  organisation  inside  the  hospital  a« 
well  as  outside),  are  now  very  often  filled,  are  they  not, 
by  medical  men  attached  to  the  hospitals  or  actually 
working  in  them  ? — You  mean  they  admit  patients  at 
their  own  discretion  ? 

39223.  Yes,  patients  in  which  they  have  an  interest 
from  various  points  of  view  ? — That  is  so. 

39224.  You  would  propose  really  that  all  that  should  be 
set  aside  1 — I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  they  would  select 
suitable  cases  ;  it  would  be  all  right,  I  think,  because  there 
would  be  objection  from  the  profession  outside,  and  possibly 
from  the  hospital,  if  the  staff  took  to  admitting  cases  which 
could  afford  to  pay. 

39225.  I  am  not  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
if  they  could  afford  to  pay.  You  have  at  the  hospitals  now 
a  large  number  of  beds  and  the  admission  to  those  beds 
is  in  the  hands  very  largely  of  the  medical  men  who  woik 
the  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

39226.  You  propose  that  a  ncNF  scheme  should  come 
in  by  which  the  power  which  they  have  would  hare  to  be 
given  up  because  under  it  patients  would  be  admitted 
not  on  that  basis  of  the  medical  men's  personal  or  scien- 
tific interest  in  the  case,  but  they  would  be  admitted  on 
the  basis  of  possible  payment,  which  might  produi'd  just 
the  contrary  results,  and  might  have  the  effect  of  taking 
patients  in  whi  h  the  medical  man  was  interested  on  the 
grounds  I  have  mentioned  out  of  the  hospital  and  putting 
them  in  one  of  the  nursing  homes.  How  do  you  propose 
to  make  those  two  points  of  view  coincide  in  any  way  ? — I 
think  the  test  would  be  in  the  rules  of  the  institution  :  if 
the  rules  of  the  institution  provided  that  a  person  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  his  medical  attendance  should 
not  be  admitted  that  rule  would  be  binding  on  a  member 
of  the  staff  ;  if  they  sought  to  admit  a  patient  of  that 
kind,  the  whole  question  would  be  a  question  of  the 
suitability  of  the  patient. 

39227.  There  is  the  medical  question  that  a  man  may 
for  his  own  purposes  want  to  have  a  case  under  his  own 
control  and  disposal  ? — Could  not  he  do  that  in  the  nursing 
home  in  the  same  way  ?  That  would  be  admissible. 
The  idea  of  the  public  nursing  home  is  that  it  should  be 
open  to  each  patient  that  he  should  be  attended  by  the 
doctor  of  his  own  choice  in  that  home,  and  if  a  practitioner 
had  a  case  of  a  kind  which  he  was  interested  in,  which 
could  afford  to  pay,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  that 
case  going  to  the  nursing  home  and  the  practitioner  attend- 
ing on  him  there. 

39228.  The  medical  man  would  look  after  that  case  in 
the  home  ? — Yes. 

39229.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Supposing  the  schools  were  at- 
tached to  the  hospitals  and  there  were  not  schools  attached 
to  the  homes,  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of  the  schools  certain 
cases  would  be  taken  in  the  hospitals  ? — I  take  it  that 
all  arrangements  would  be  interpreted  reasonably,  and 
the  public  advantage  looked  to. 

39230.  To  what  extent  is  the  Association  prepared 
to  throw  open  the  hospitals,  as  it  proposes  to  throw 
open  the  dispensaries  to  the  medical  practitioners  of 
the  district  ? — It  has  not  yet  considered  the  idea  of 
throwing  the  hospitals  open  to  all  the  medical  men  in 
the  district.  We  have  considered  the  case  of  the  sub- 
urban and  provincial  hospitals,  and  it  is  suggested  they 
should  be  worked  on  cottage  hospital  lines,  that  is  to  say, 
the  staff  should  be  those  practitioners  of  the  district  who 
would  be  prepared  to  conform  to  the  regulations  and 
whom  the  patients  choose  to  employ.  There  would  be 
no  proposal  to  apply  that  to  all  the  hospitals,  for  example 
the  large  London  teaching  hospitals  ;  at  any  rate  I  have  not 
heard  of  the  proposal. 

39231.  You  would  do  it  in  the  provinces  l—(Dr.  Ford 
Anderson.)  It  would  be  applicable  to  a  suburban  hos- 
pital like  the  Hampstead  Hospital,  but  as  Mr.  Whitaker 
says,  not  to  St.  Bartholomew's  or  King's.  The  idea  is 
that  in  those  subm'ban  hospitals  the  attendance  should 
be  given  by  the  medical  man  of  the  patient. 

39232.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Are  you  in  favoiu:  of  the  Poor  Law- 
infirmaries  being  made  available  for  general  medical 
reUef  1 — I  am. 

39233.  And  medical  attendance  ?— Very  much  so. 
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39234.  {Chairman.)  We  come  next  to  the  proposal 
for  the  assimilation  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  to  general 
hospital?.  You  suggest  that  in  certain  respects  the 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
should  be  essimilated  to  that  of  hospitals  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  Of  course  that  is  rather  a 
broad  general  contention.  You  would  not  wish  that 
every  Poor  Law  infirmary  in  a  rural  district  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  say  a  hospital  in  London  ? 
— {Mr.  Whitaker.)  I  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Associa- 
tion. May  we  take  paragraph  26  in  conjunction  with 
that,  because  the  opinion  of  the  Association  I  think 
is  that  yon  could  bring  that  about  if  you  had  greater 
amalgamation  of  rural  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  that  the 
mfirmaries  should  be  brought  up  to  the  standard,  and 
the  supply  of  food  and  drugs  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  in  a  well-managed  London  hospital. 

39235.  You  say  I  assume  that  the  big  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries in  London  do  approximate  to  the  standard  of 
the  hospitals  ? — I  might  perhaps  say  with  regard  to  this 
that  one  of  our  members,  an  infirmary  superintendent, 
said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  this  paragraph,  except  that 
it  should  be  worded  the  other  way.  namely,  that  the  large 
hospitals  should  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
London  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

39236.  Putting  it  in  that  way  what  you  would  wish 
is  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity  in  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  so  that  they  should  be  brought  up  ? — Yes, 
to  a  really  satisfactory  standard. 

39237.  That  is  as  to  the  standard  of  nursing,  food 
and  drugs,  the  provision  for  the  purpose  of  important 
operations  in  the  institutions  where  possible,  and  the  use 
of  the  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  clinical  medical 
instruction.  That  means,  I  assume,  that  you  would 
attach  medical  schools  to  them  ? — Or  make  them  available 
for  the  medical  schools ;  you  would  throw  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  open  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

39238.  I  do  not  know  if  my  figures  are  correct,  but 
I  got  some  figures  out  the  other  day,  in  which  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  beds  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  ia- 
cluding  the  rural  ones,  which  are  in  the  workhouses,  is 
something  like  60,000,  that  is  a  rough  estimate,  and  the 
number  of  beds  in  the  general  hospitals  is  about  18,000 
or  19,000  ? — {Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  May  I  say  the  figures 
I  have  got  are  these,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned  ; 
15,784  beds  in  the  twenty-eight  London  infirmaries 
as  compared  with  10,601  in  the  voluntary  hospitals. 
Those  are  the  correct  figures  for  London,  I  believe. 

39239.  Then  assuming,  as  I  think  we  must  all  agree, 
that  the  Poor  Law  infirrcaries  have  a  larger  number  of 
beds  and  that  they  deal  with  many  chronic  cases,  is  that  not 
a  considerable  loss  to  medical  science  ? — {Mr.  Whitaker.) 
A  very  serious  loss.  The  difficulty  as  to  chronic  cases 
is  very  strongly  felt  by  the  profession  ;  that  the  medical 
student  in  the  ordinary  hospital  does  not  really  see  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  cases  that  he  will  be  likely  to 
meet  in  private  practice,  and  that  he  would  see  a  far 
larger  number  of  those  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

39240.  It  being  the  practice  to  remove  those  cases 
to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — Yes.  {Dr.  Ford  Anderson.) 
T  should  like  to  say  that  there  is  one  aspect  of  the 
ease  that  I  think  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  this  Com- 
mission ;  it  is  that  yoia  see  in  those  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
the  termination  of  diseases  to  an  extent  which  you  cannot 
see  them  in  voluntary  hospitals  ;  such  a  case  as  dissemi- 
nated sclerosis,  in  which  the  system  degenerates  through 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  patient  dies  a  lingering 
death.  It  is  very  important  for  the  practitioner  to  know 
those  cases.  You  see  them  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries, 
but  the  medical  student  in  the  voluntary  hospital  never 
sees  them.  Also  cases  like  rheumatoid  arthritis,  which  is 
a  very  prevalent  disease  ;  you  see  that  in  its  termination 
in  infirmaries,  but  you  do  not  see  it  in  the  voluntary 
hospitals.  Then  there  are  many  casualties  and  many 
operations,  so  that  the  opportunities  for  a  medical  student 
in  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  are  perhaps  in  a  different  degree, 
but  to  a  great  extent,  nearly  as  good  as  in  the  voluntary 
hospitals. 

39241.  Therefore  you  attach  great  importance  to  it  ? — 
Great  importance. 

39242.  How  the  clinical  schools  should  be  created  or 
managed  would  be  of  course  a  matter  of  arrangement  ? — 
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Might  I  make  a  suggestion  ?  I  see  no  objection  to  appoint- 
ing for  short  service  outside  practitioners  as  a  visiting 
staff,  and  also  to  a<dmitting  senior  students  for  keepinti 
the  records.  I  believe  such  an  arrangement  would 
quicken  the  life  of  the  institutions  and  do  incalculable 
good,  and  help  to  utilise  the  enormous  material  which 
exists  in  those  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

39243.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  patients? 
It  is  sometimes  suggested  as  an  argument  against  tho 
creation  of  medical  schv^ols  that  the  patients  do  not  like 
to  be  diagnosed  or  examined  ? — I  think  they  get  to  like 
it ;  they  like  to  show  their  importance,  they  glory  in  a  bad 
case.  I  recollect  a  patient  with  a  peculiar  aneurism  who 
delighted  in  going  round  to  the  different  hospitals  of 
London  showing  his  case. 

39244.  You  t'link  that  is  an  objection  which  really 
wears  away  in  practice  ? — I  am  sure  that  at  the  medical 
societies  in  London  it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain  a  full  atten- 
dance of  patients  to  show  their  cases  ;  that  does  not  look 
as  if  they  objected  to  it.  {Dr.  Macdonald.)  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  real  ground  for  that  objection.  I  think  it  is 
more  a  sentimental  difficulty  than  otherwise.  I  find  in 
my  experience  of  a  country  hospital  that  the  people  make 
no  objection  to  it. 

39245.  It  is  an  outside  objection  ? — I  think  so  alto- 
gether. 

39246.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  not  think  somo 
people  do  object  7  I  have  been  told  that  some  patients 
have  a  very  strong  objection  ? — Not  as  a  rule. 

39247.  Should  not  there  be  some  refuge  for  people  who 
have  a  very  strong  objection  against  this  ? — I  agree  with 
you  there  ought  to  be.  Medical  men  as  a  rule  exercise 
discretion  in  the  matter.  If  they  find  a  patient  his  a 
reasonable  objection  to  being  examined  they  take  care  that 
he  or  she  is  not  exposed  to  more  examination  than  is 
necessary.  {Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  With  regard  to  the 
figures,  I  have  it  in  my  notes  that  there  were  2,900  opera- 
tions done  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  last  year ;  2,900 
operations,  all  done  by  the  seaior  medi  al  officers  with  the 
assistants  in  the  house. 

39248.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  no  other  medical  man  assist- 
ing ? — With  the  junior  assistants  probably.  That  was 
spread  over  the  different  infirmaries.  An  immense  ex- 
perience thus  goes  to  the  senior  medical  officer  of  such 
institutions  ;  it  is  a  most  valuable  appointment  for  him. 
It  gives  him  individual  skill,  but  his  knowledge  is  not 
diffused  through  the  medical  profession,  and  it  is  not 
utihsed  for  the  public  benefit. 

39249.  {Chairman.)  That  means  the  operations  were 
performed  by  one  man  ? — Yes,  one  man  in  ea'^h  infirmary. 

39250.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  With  assistants  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

39251.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  How  many  of  those  infirmaries 
have  operating  rooms  ? — I  think  all  the  infirmaries 
have. 

39252.  That  have  been  approved  by  the  Association  ? — 
I  have  been  through  a  good  many  of  them  ;  I  think  they 
are  very  good.  I  think  that  the  weak  point  about  these 
infirmaries  is  the  excessive  number  of  probationers  on  the 
nursing  staff. 

39253.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  have  got  so  far  as  the 
question  of  establishing  medical  schools  in  connection 
with  infirmaries  ? — {Mr.  Whitaker.)  Ye3. 

39254.  Then  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  clinical  Xeed  of 
records  kept  of  cases  ? — Yes,  we  do.  clinical 

39255.  Is  that  not  done  now  ? — Not  in  all  infirmaries  ;  ^.^ces  in' 
that  is,  it  is  not  done  scientifically.    We  think  it  adds  Poor  Law 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  makes  men  do  their  infirmaries 
work  better  if  they  are  required  to  keep  such  records  as 

would  be  kept  in  a  general  hospital. 

39256.  Is  there  some  authorised  record  which  is  in 
vogue  in  most  hospitals  ? — In  the  large  teaching  hospitals 
there  are  recognised  systems  of  case-taking,  and  of  keeping 
certain  records. 

39257.  And  you  would  suggest  that  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  should  fit  into  that  ? — Yes,  throughout  the 
country,  including  quite  the  small  workhouse  infirmaries. 

39258.  You  consider  there  should  be  a  uniform  system 
of  record  ? — A  uniform  system  of  keeping  the  purely 
clinical  facts,  the  purely  medical  facts. 
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39259.  Your  next  point,  I  ses,  is  as  regards  the  institu- 
tions being  open  to  reasonable  public  inspection  ;  what 
have  you  to  say  on  that  ? — The  point  of  it  is,  that  you 
can  only  get  admission  to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  by  order 
of  a  guardian.  If  any  respectable  person  went  to  a  large 
general  hospital  at  a  reasonable  time  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  go  over  that  institution,  he  would  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  We  consider  that  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
should  be  open  to  public  inspection  in  the  same  way,  and 
that  it  is  a  guarantee  of  the  efiBciency  of  the  institution 
that  any  respectable  person  going  at  a  reasonable  time 
should  be  allowed  to  go  over  it,  and  see  how  the  place  is 
being  conducted. 

39260.  But  surely  the  entrance  into  a  hospital  is  op- 
tional, and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  or  whoever 
may  be  there  in  authority  ? — Yes,  it  is  at  discretion,  but 
leave  would  not  be  refused  to  a  person  who  went  at  a 
reasonable  time.  With  the  Poor  Law  infirmary,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  would  not  get  admission  except  by  a 
special  order  from  a  guardian. 

3926L  And  that  order  would  have  to  be  obtained  in 
advance  ? — Yes. 

39262.  In  Paragraph  25  you  say,  "  Provision  should 
be  made  for  obtaining  special  medical  or  surgical  assistance 
in  Poor  Law  infirmaries  where  necessary  "  ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? — That  in  cases  of  a  special  nature,  for 
example,  a  difficult  case  requiring  special  skill  for 
diagnosis,  or  requiring  special  skill  for  an  operation,  there 
should  be  provision,  whereby  the  person  who  pos.  esses 
that  skill  can  be  called  in  and  paid  for  doing  whatever  is 
necessary.  - 

39263.  Is  that  not  the  practice  now  ? — No.  It  cornea 
really  under  the  same  head  as  the  suggestion  as  to  con- 
sultations in  Paragraphs  10,  11,  and  12. 

39264.  Your  next  proposal  is  the  amalgamation  of 
groups  of  infirmaries,  and  that  is  associated  rather  with 
your  suggestion  as  regards  the  classification  of  work- 
houses. In  both  those  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  area  if  you  want  compulsory  classification, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

39265.  Would  your  idea  be  to  have  so  large  an  area 
that  you  would  only  have  one  particular  form  of  disease 
treated  in  one  infirmary  ? — That  certain  groups  of  diseases 
should  be  treated  in  one  infirmary  ;  for  example,  you 
would  probably  provide  special  infirmaries  for  incurable 
cases. 

39266.  Of  course  that  would  only  be  possible  where 
there  were  large  centres  of  population  ? — Or  in  very  large 
country  districts. 

39267.  You  see  you  would  remove  these  patients  some 
little  distance  from  their  relatives,  and  they  might  be  in 
a  dying  state  ? — Yes. 

39268.  Then  according  to  Paragraph  28,  you  would 
A^ish  that  the  responsibility  for  deahng  with  all  cases  of 
infectious  disease  should  be  placed  upon  the  sanitary 
authority  ? — Yes.  There  are  very  varying  practices  we 
find  in  that  matter.  Both  authorities  have  the  power 
to  deal  with  these  cases.  In  some  instances,  the  sanitary 
authority  deals  with  all  these  cases  ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  guardians  deal  with  their  own  infectious  diseases,  and 
sometimes  they  send  them  to  the  sanitary  authority, 
paying  the  sanitary  authority  for  the  care  of  them.  We 
think  it  is  much  better  that  the  sanitary  authority  should 
deal  with  all  questions  of  infectious  disease. 

39269.  Is  not  the  tendency  in  our  days  to  increase  the 
number  and  scope  of  infectious  diseases,  and  to  treat  as 
infectious  diseases  diseases  which  were  not  previously 
considered  so  ? — Many  diseases  are  now  found  to  be 
infectious  which  were  not  previously  thought  to  be  so, 
such  as  phthisis  for  example. 

39270.  This  recommendation  (28),  would  result  in 
gradually  giving  to  the  sanitary  authority  more  and 
more  cases  to  deal  with,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  perhaps 
the  Committee  had  in  mind  notifiable  infectious  diseases, 
s.iy,  those  that  would  be  compulsorily  notified  under  the 
Notification  Act.  (Dr.  Langley  Brotvne.)  I  think  it  is 
claimed  very  often  that  the  guardians  are  not  bound  to 
p 'ovide  for  infectious  diseases.  I  know  they  hold  in  some 
places  that  the  sanitary  authority  has  to  provide  for  the 
i  iolation  of  intectious  diseases  in  the  case  of  every  burgess 
and  everyone  livirg  in  the  district.    Then  others  hold, 


I  know,  very  often,  that  they  are  not  bound  to  provide 
at  the  infirmaries  for  infectious  diseases,  and  tliat  that  is 
the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority.  I  am  only  giving 
my  own  opinion,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  settled  law 
upon  the  subject. 

39271.  In  London,  of  course,  you  have  an  asylums 
board  ? — (Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  Yes  ;  but  the  guardians 
pay,  and  they  treat  the  different  cases  in  different  ways. 
For  instance  cases  of  measles  are  sent  to  the  infirmaries,  ring- 
worm in  the  first  instance  is  sent  to  the  infirmaries,  and 
erysipelas  is  sent  to  the  infirmaries;  but  all  the  others 
go  to  the  Metropohtan  Asylums  Board,  and  the  guardians 
pay. 

39272.  I  beHeve  that  there  are  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases,  such  as  whooping- 
cough  and  measles  ? — Yes. 

39273.  They  are  not  notifiable  ?— That  is  so. 

39274.  But  they  are  infectious  ? — -Yes.    They  go  to 
the  infirmaries. 

39275.  Is  it  your  idea  that  you  would  give  those  cases 
to  the  sanitary  authority? — {3Ir.  Whitaker.)  I  think 
that  the  committee  in  making  this  recommendation  had 
in  mind  the  notifiable  cases. 

39276.  They  did  not  wish  to  go  beyond  those  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  were  going  beyond  the  notifiable  cases. 

39277.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Has  the  Association  come  to  any  Attitude  of 
definite  conclusion  aa  to  the  treatment  of  phthisis  as  a  British  Medi 
voluntarily  notifiable  disease  ?— No  ;    there  has  been  no  ^[011  asT"*' 
definite  conclusion  come  to  on  the  point.  treatment  of 

39278.  They  do  not  take  a  side  either  with  the  Local  phthisis. 
Government  Board  or  with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  on  the  subject  ? — They  have  not  done  as  a  body ; 
there  has  been  no  definite  finding  on  the  matter. 

39279.  I  suppose  the  Association  will  be  in  favour  of 
making  it  a  compulsory  disease  ? — One  can  only  speak 
as  to  one's  impression.  I  should  imagine  that  the 
majority  of  medical  practitioners  would  be  in  favour  of 
some  kind  of  provision  for  the  notification  of  phthisis. 

39280.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  ob-  The  notifi- 
jection  to  the  notification  of  phthisis  is  at  all  based  on  cation  of 
the  difficulty  of  deahng  with  the  case  afterwards,    on  phthisis  and 
account  of  its  duration  ? — I  could  not  say.    (Dr.  Lang-  difficulties 
ley  Browne.)  I  think,  taking  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 

munitv,  that  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  phthisis 
ought  to  be  notified  ;  but  that  is  a  very  cruel  proceeding, 
and  a  very  hard  one  on  a  great  many  people.  It  is 
terribly  cruel,  but  still  I  thmk  myself  it  is  right,  and 
should  be  done,  and  I  believe  most  of  us  hold  that  view 
now.  You  should  notify  early,  although  you  must  re- 
member it  will  get  knoAvn,  and  very  often  if  you  notify 
that  anyone  is  suffering  from  phthisis,  that  means  that 
he  will  get  his  discharge  from  his  employment.  Until 
there  are  provisions  for  taking  and  isolating  a  case,  or 
giving  him  sanatorium  treatment,  until  he  is  certified 
as  being  free  from  the  active  condition  of  phthisis,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  would  do  good  generally; 
but  I  think  if  you  take  medical  opinion  only,  medical 
men  will  say  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  although  it  is  a 
very  cruel  and  hard  thing  to  have  to  do  it. 

39281.  And  it  further  involves  probably,  if  the  man 
is  married  and  has  children,  throwng  them  upon  the 
rates  while  he  is  being  treated  ? — Yes,  it  does  involve 
that. 

39282.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  May  I  ask  whether  the  Association 
has  had  its  attention  directed  to  any  actual  cases  in  which 
a  man  has  lost  his  work  through  consumption  having  been 
notified  in  his  case  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which 
it  has  been  notified.  It  has  been  done  voluntarily  in 
one  town  only,  I  believe,  and  that  is  Bradford.  (Mr. 
Whitaker.)  Bradford,  I  think,  is  the  chief  case  where 
there  is  notification  of  phthisis. 

39283.  It  is  done  in  a  great  many  places,  I  under- 
stand ? — (Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  We  have  got  it  in  some 
of  the  London  parishes.  In  Hampstead  we  have  got 
voluntary  notification,  and  it  is  very  successful  there, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  Sheffield  is  one  of  the  towns  where  it  is 
compulsory. 

39284.  It  is  the  only  town,  I  think.  I  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  cases  actually  known  of 
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persons  who  have  lost  their  appointment  through  noti- 
fication, because  I  have  never,  after  very  dihgent  search, 
come  across  one  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  any. 

39285.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  what  you  rather  had 
in  your  mind  was  that  if  a  man  does  declare  himself  as 
phthisical,  or  presents  himself  for  examination  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  that  is 
proved,  it  would  imperil  his  employment  ? — [Dr.  Langley 
Browne.)  That  is  so.  I  know  of  cases  in  which  a  man 
has  been  sent  away  from  his  work  because  he  has  had 
infectious  disease  in  his  house,  when  he  has  not  been 
suffering  from  it  himself,  and  his  wages  have  not  been 
paid.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  a  very  large  firm 
in  which  they  pay  the  wages  of  every  man  who  stops 
away  while  he  has,  say,  scarlet  fever  in  his  house. 

39286.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  regard  this  as  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  workmen  and  of 
their  families  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

39287.  So  that,  cither  way  you  take  it,  there  is  not 
very  much  bottom  in  the  argument,  is  there,  that  it  may 
injure  a  man  with  his  employer  ? — No. 

39288.  Even  if  one  found  cases  where  a  man  did  lose 
his  work  through  the  notification  of  phthisis,  the  proba- 
bility is,  at  all  events,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
find  a  different  kind  of  work,  more  isolated  in  the  country, 
than  to  go  on  A¥orking  with  companions  in  a  workshop 
in  a  town  ? — In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  workman  that 
might  be  so  ;  but  for  the  large  class  of  clerks,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  very  hard  upon  them,  because  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  them  to  find  work  anywhere  else. 

39289.  Ought  they  to  be  gomg  on  with  their  work  ? — 
No ;  you  are  quite  right  there  ;  they  ought  not.  (Dr. 
Macdonaid.)  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them. 

39290.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  That  is  a  question  I  was 
going  to  ask  you.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them  ? — (Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  Although  the  Association 
has  not  touched  upon  the  subject,  I  may  state  that  with 
regard  to  London  it  has  been  proposed  by  a  large  section 
of  the  profession  that  the  MetropoHtan  Asylums  Board 
should  undertake  the  care  of  advanced  cases  of  phthisis, 
as  it  is  chiefly  through  the  advanced  cases  of  phthisis 
that  the  disease  spreads  ;  but  so  far  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  has  not  seen  its  way  to  accede  to  the 
request. 

39291.  The  cost  would  be  very  great,  I  suppose  ?— 
Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  it.  May  I  say  one  word  before  this 
paragraph  is  left  with  regard  to  London  ?  I  wish  to 
express  my  opinion  that  from  a  knowledge  of  the  volun- 
tary notification  of  phthisis  which  has  come  under  my 
notice  I  cannot  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  knowledge 
of  that  to  be  spread  through  the  neighbourhood.  If  the 
patient  himself  chooses  to  teU  that  is  his  affair,  but  it  is 
impossible  that  it  could  transpire  through  the  officials, 
except  through  some  grave  neglect  of  duty,  which  would 
be  punishable.  So  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  to  spread 
in  London  as  a  result  of  notification,  except  through  the 
patient  or  the  patient's  friends  whom  we  cannot  control. 

39292.  Would  not  the  medical  officer  visit  the  patient  ? 
— It  is  generally  some  one  else  who  visits,  at  least  within 
my  field  of  experience. 

39293.  Perhaps  you  did  not  quite  understand.  What 
I  thought  you  said  was  that  if  the  disease  was  notified 
no  one  would  know  anything  about  it  ? — No  one  would 
know  who  could  injure  the  patient  by  that  knowledge. 

39294.  But  would  not  the  result  of  notification  be 
that  the  medical  officer  of  health,  or  one  of  his  assistants, 
would  visit  the  case  ? — That  is  not  the  way  it  is  done  in 
my  borough.  It  is  done  in  a  very  unostentatious  way, 
and  every  care  is  taken.  It  is  done  through  a  private 
society  which  works  in  conjunction  with  the  sanitary 
officer,  and  it  is  done  so  as  to  keep  the  matter  absolutely 
secret.  It  has  been  asked  if  any  one  can  cite  a  case  in 
which  the  knowledge  has  injured  the  patient.  I  can  say 
from  my  own  experience  that  I  have  never  known  of 
such  a  case  in  the  Borough  of  Hampstead. 

39295.  So  that  to  make  the  suggestion  work,  you  would 
want  some  voluntary  association  which  would  undertake 
labours  of  the  kind  you  refer  to  t — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
desirable. 
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39296.  (Chairman.)  Then  as  regard?  venereal  disease, 
you  suggest  that  all  persons  suffering  under  this  ailment 
who  seek  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  should  be  detained 
until  no  longer  infectious.  I  assume  that  you  would 
apply,  or  you  would  wish  to  apply,  the  same  powers  of 
detention  to  those  in  any  hospital  who  are  suffering  from 
the  same  disease  ? — (Mr.  Whitaker.)  Yes.  It  should  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  infectious  disease,  and  they  should 
be  detained  until,  as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  certified, 
they  are  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  community. 

39297.  Now  we  come  to  the  proposition  for  bringing 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  general  hospitals  under  common 
management.  You  state  that  the  only  plan  that  you  are 
aware  of,  which  has  been  up  to  now  put  forward,  is  that 
the  municipality  should  maintain  and  control  these 
hospitals,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession 
is  at  present  adverse  to  this  proposal  ? — Yes. 

39298.  The  objections  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  are 
pretty  obvious  ;  they  would  freeze  up  charity,  and  the 
hospitals  would  lose  their  distinct  autonomy  ? — Yes. 

39299.  But  I  assume  that  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion would  be  in  favour  of  some  system,  by  which  you 
could  bring  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  the  general 
hospitals  to  work  together  on  agreed  and  common  prin- 
ciples ? — Yes.  If  any  suggestion  of  the  kind  should  be 
made,  I  think  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  co-ordination.  But  I  may  say  that,  on  this 
question  up  to  the  present,  the  Association  has  not  pro- 
nounced any  definite  opinion.  It  was  only  seeing  that 
they  had  to  give  evidence  that  the  question  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  Council  of  the  Association  have  felt  that 
all  they  could  say  at  the  moment  is  that  opinion  is  adverse 
to  the  only  plan  that,  so  far  as  they  know,  has  been 
definitely  put  forward. 

39300.  You  have  not  gone  further  than  that  ? — No. 

39301.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  frame  a  scheme  by  which  certain  conditions  might  be 
laid  down  for  the  hospitals,  and,  if  they  accepted  those 
conditions,  they  might  get  some  support ;  but  you  have 
not  considered  that  ? — It  has  not  been  considered,  so 
far  as  I  am  a'\are. 

39302.  I  suppose  a  municipality  now  can  erect  a  Power  of 
hospital  out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes.  sanitary 

39303.  And  can  practically  give  a  very  considerable  provide 
amount  of  medical  relief  ? — Yes.  That  is  under  the  hospitals, 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  Sec.  155,  I  think. 

39304.  As  you  are  aware,  they  are  powers  about  which 
certain  questions  are  raised,  but  I  think  the  construction 
put  upon  them  is  that  they  give  a  very  wide  latitude  ? — 
Those  powers,  which  are  very  wide  powers,  have  been 
utiUsed  lately  for  the  payment  of  medical  men  called  in 
to  assist  midwives,  I  beheve. 

39305.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  attendance  in 
emergencies.  Have  you  had  any  cases  brought  before 
you  in  reply  to  your  queries,  in  which  inconvenience  has 
arisen  from  having  to  comply  with  the  existing  machinery 
before  medical  relief  could  be  obtained  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  the  wording  of  Paragraph  31  is  imperfect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  medical 
officer  attending  in  a  case  of  emergency.  The  paragraph 
only  means  that  it  is  an  addition  to  his  work  for  which 
he  does  not  get  any  remuneration.  I  rather  think  the 
point  there  is  that  where  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer 
is  required  to  attend  in  cases  of  emergency,  provision 
should  be  made  for  pa3mient  in  certain  of  those  cases — 
the  particular  cases  of  emergency  where  it  is  found 
the  patient  could  afford  to  pay,  for  example  ;  and  also,, 
that  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  should  not  be  over- 
worked by  night  calls  and  emergency  calls,  which  add 
enormously  to  the  strain  upon  him,  without  some  com- 
pensation. (Dr.  Langley  Broivne.)  I  think  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  which  anybody  can  have  a  doctor 
in  a  case  of  emergency.  One  should  not  have  to  run  about 
from  doctor  to  doctor,and  that  either  in  the  night  or  in 
the  day  one  visit  should  be  paid  for  by  the  sanitary 
authority  to  any  doctor  going. 

39306.  Or  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  would  say  by  the 
sanitary  authority.  I  think  that  in  that  case  it  should 
not  be  provided  for  paupers  only.  Any  one  wanting  a 
doctor  in  a  hurry,  and  not  having  the  money 
ready,  should  be  able  to  get  one  visit  either  in  the 
day  or  in  the  night.    I  believe  that  in  the  public  medical 
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service  in  Paris,  for  instance,  a  certain  sum  is  paid  at 
night  and  a  certain  sum  in'the  day.  In  England  the  police 
have  power  to  call  in  a  doctor  in  special  cases,  and  there  is 
a  S  im  fixed  which  is  paid  out  of  the  Police  Fund. 
Tiierefore,  the  police  being  under  the  Watch  Committee, 
it  would  be  better  that  the  sanitary  authority  should 
pay  the  feeB,  so  that  any  doctor  who  liked  and  who 
chose  to  put  his  name  on  a  list,  people  would  be  able  to  go 
to  and  could  get  one  visit  from  him.  That  is  for 
emergency  visits.  Without  going  to  the  relieving 
officer  at  all,  or  without  going  into  the  question  whether 
a  person  is  a  pauper  or  not,  people  who  have  not 
money  should  be  able  to  get  a  doctor,  and  the 
doctor  himself  should  be  paid  a  moderate  amount  just 
for  one  visit  in  the  day  or  one  visit  in  the  night.  Then 
afterwards  the  patien's  have  time  to  arrange. 

39307.  Admitting  that  there  should  be  something  done 
to  facilitate  dealing  with  cases  of  emergency,  would  it 
not  be  inconvenient  to  give  another  authority  than  the 
Poor  Law  the  power  of  paying  for  these  cases  ? — I  do  not 
mind  which  authority  pays,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  very  inconvenient  myself.  For  instance,  the 
police  visits  are  already  paid  for  by  the  town  councils 
in  towns  when  a  policeman  sends  for  medical  help  at 
night. 

39308.  {Mr.  Niinn.)  Why  would  you  prefer  the  sanitary 
authority  to  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — I  do  not  mind 
which. 

AUe'^-ed  39309.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the 

inacce-si-  Association  have  had  brought  before  them  any  instances 
bility  of  of  hardships  arising  under  these  circumstances  ? — Yes. 
medical  relief  The  other  day  there  was  a  case  published  in  the  papers 

of  a  woman  who  had  been  to  seven  doctors  and  could  not 

get  one  to  come.    It  often  does  arise. 

39310.  Those  cases  that  appear  in  the  papers  require  very 
careful  sifting.  I  should  have  thought  that  almost  any 
Poor  Law  doctor  you  could  name  would  go  at  once  if 
sent  for  under  those  circumstances.  At  least  that  is  my 
experience.  You  neglect  the  pecuniary  question,  but 
surely  that  question  arises  afterwards  when  the  patient 
goes  to  the  relieving  officer  for  an  order,  and  if  the  relieving 
officer  thinks  he  is  able  to  pay  he  refuses  the  order, 
and  then  he  does  have  to  pay  the  medical  practitioner  ? — 
{Dr.  Macdonald.)  That  is  not  the  point,  because  they 
frequently  find  that  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  is  not  at 
home,  and  so  they  to  go  another  doctor.  He  is  summoned 
in  an  emergency,  and  if  he  does  not  go,  the  local  press  and 
everybody  else  are  down  on  the  hard-heartedness  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  course.  It  may  not  suit  him  just 
then  to  go  ;  or,  if  he  goes,  he  gets  no  payment  for  it. 

Existing  39311.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Are  the  association  acquainted 

f-peeial  facili-  ^-jth  what  is  done  in  some  of  the  eastern  unions  in  London, 
ties  for  einer-  thereby  they  notify  all  the  medical  practitioners  in  their 
sency  me  i-    ^j  g^j-jgi;  ^jjg_^  they  -will,  in  emergency  cases,  pay  3s.  6d. 
for  a  day  visit  and  7s.  for  a  night  visit  ? — No. 

39312.  That  is  being  done  in  certain  unions  under  the 
Poor  Law  ? — That  is  exactly  what  Dr.  Langley  Browne 
is  asking  for. 

39313.  That  is  in  the  case  of  poor  persons  who  cannot 
pay  for  themselves,  of  course  ? — {Dr.  Langley  Broivne.) 
That  is  all  I  want  reaUy. 

39314.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  are  aware,  are  you 
not,  that  there  is  a  statutory  provision  enabUng  the 
guardians  to  pay  a  fee  in  a  case  of  emergency  ? — But  they 
never  do  it. 

39315.  Dr.  Downes  has  given  you  a  case  ? — You  cannot 
give  a  country  case.  {Mr.  Whitaker.)  It  is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  hardship  that  this  question  has  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Association.  We  have  again  and  again  had 
instances  where  doctors  were  called  in  to  attend  cases, 
and  they  can  either  accept  or  refuse.  They  go,  perhaps  at 
considerable  inconvenience,  with  the  probability  that  they 
will  not  be  paid  for  going,  or  that  they  will  have  to  take 
the  risk  of  not  being  paid.  If  they  do  not  go  and  anything 
goes  wrong,  then  they  are  accused  of  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity. If  they  do  go  the  rule  is  that  they  do  not  get 
paid. 

39316.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Take  again  your  Paragraph  25, 
which  is  the  same  sort  of  question.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
Poor  Law  guardians  are  empowered  to  supply  special 
medical  or  surgical  attendance  in  the  infirmaries  ? — (Dr. 
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Macdonald.)  There  is  no  compulsion  on  the  board  ol 
guardians  to  pay  a  doctor  who  assists  in  a  case.  Only 
the  other  day  one  of  our  committee,  who  mentioned  it  Difficulty  asi 
himself,  was  called  in  to  assist  a  medical  officer  ;  he  went  ^  {^Q^Qf'^^ ' 
and  gave  his  assistance  and  he  claimed  his  fees  afterward,  consulta-ts 
The  man  said,  "  Certainly  not ;  if  you  had  asked  for  called  in  by 
permission  beforehand,  we  should  probably  have  given  it.  Poor  Law  ' 
but  as  you  have  only  asked  afterwards  v,e  shaU  not  pay."  medical 

39317.  {Mr.  Loch.)  It  is  compulsion  you  now  ask  for,  oncers, 
is  it  not  ? — We  want  some  authority  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  in  those  cases. 

39318.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Paragraph  25  would  be  bettei 
worded  then  if  it  were  to  read,  "  remunerated  specially  " 
instead  of  "  obtaining  "  ? — {Mr.  Whitaker.)  We  should 
say  that  the  provision  should  be  improved. 

39319.  {Chairman.)  That  paragraph  does  want  a  little 
re-drafting  ? — {Dr.  Macdonald.)  I  should  like  you  to  look 
at  it  from  the  other  point  of  view.  It  is  not  only  from  a 
medical  man's  point  of  view  that  I  should  hke  you  to  take 
cognisance  of  this  thing.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people  themselves.  There  is  no  question  that  they 
would  get  better  attention  in  many  cases  if  it  were  under 
stood  that  there  was  some  provision  made  for  payment 
and  for  seeing  that  this  necessary  medical  help  was  called 
in.  Medical  men  are  only  human,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  very  many  cases  men  refuse  to  go  and  see  patients 
who  would  go  if  they  had  any  idea  that  they  would  get 
their  payment. 

39320.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Outside  the  Poor  Law  is  there 

any  general  obhgation  on  the  part  of  medical  men  as  a  Question  of 
matter  of  professional  feeUng  to  attend  to  a  case  of  payment  foi 
emergency  ? — Yes.  {Mr.  Whitaker.)  Of  course  there  is  emergency 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  profession  and  if  they  ^gig^^^nce 
believed  it  was  a  real  emergency  they  would  go.  The 
diffictdty  always  is  to  know  whether  it  is  an  emergency. 
You  are  called  so  frequently  to  cases  which  are  stated  to  be 
cases  of  emergency,  and  when  you  see  the  patient  you 
find  they  are  not  so.  {Dr.  Macdonald.)  The  common  sort 
of  call  we  get  is  that  a  person  comes  to  you  between 
2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  says:  "  Can  you  see 
this  case,  she  is  very  ill,  and  it  is  a  case  of  sudden  emer- 
gency." You  go  there  and  find  the  patient  has  probably 
been  iU  for  three  or  four  days,  and  they  could  just  as  well 
have  sent  for  you  early  in  the  day  or  the  next  morning. 
These  are  cases  that  are  constantly  coming  under  medical 
men's  notice.  {Dr.  Ford  Andeison.)  In  the  district  in 
which  I  live  that  is  chiefiy  met  by  the  pohce.  The 
policeman  comes  and  tells  you  that  a  case  of  emergency 
requires  immediate  attention,  and  he  gives  you  a  paper 
promising  to  pay  38.  6d.  ia  the  day  and  7s.  6d.  at  night. 
Th}  coming  of  the  pohceman  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  a 
real  emergency.  I  have  not  met  with  the  system  which 
Dr.  Downes  alludes  to  as  being  done  by  the  Poor  Law ; 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  In  my  district  it  is  carried  out 
chiefly  by  the  poUce,  which  answers  the  purpose  quite 
well. 

39321.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  How  are  the  police  put  in 
action  in  those  cases  ? — They  are  called  in,  and  they  see 
that  the  case  really  wants  attention,  and  then  they  come 
to  us.  {Mr.  Whitaker.)  We  have  had  the  question  of  pay- 
ment through  the  police  carefully  gone  into,  and  I  think 
the  Watch  Committee  are  the  authority  through  whom 
the  payment  is  made.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
have  been  great  complaints  that  the  system  is  too  lax,  and 
that  the  policemen  are  allowed  to  call  doctors  in  without 
giving  any  guarantee  for  payment. 

39322.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  will  pass  to  Paragraph  33,  Proposed 
which  deals  with  the  question  of  district  ntirses.    Would  compulsory 
you  make  it  compulsory  on  Poor  Law  authorities  to  ptoviaion  oi 

subscribe  towards  the  maintenance  of  district  nurses  ? —  district 

nurses  oj 
guardians. 

39323.  In  proportion  to  the  population  ? — Yes,  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  provision  with  regard  to  popula- 
tion. 

39324.  Apparently  you  think  that  at  present  district  ^g^^p^j 
nurses  are  not  under  sufficient  control  ? — Yes.  .  ^^.^j  ^jg. 

39325.  How   are   they   regulated   now  ? — They   are  trict  nurses 
usually  employed  by  voluntary  associations,  and  they  be- 
come a  kind  of  unqualified  general  practitioners  for  the 

district  for  children's  ailments,  and  medical  matters 
generally. 

39326.  And  you  would  wish  that  all  district  ntu'ses,  no 
matter  who  employed  them,  should  be  put  under  medical 
control  ? — Yes. 
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39327.  Would  it  be  the  medical  control  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — It  should  be  medical  supervision  either  by  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  or  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  That  would  depend  on  the  arrangement  and  the 
convenience  of  the  district. 

bjections  of  39328.  Now  we  come  to  part  C,  which  deals  with 
r>or  Law  questions  of  Poor  Law  administration  not  relating  specially 
fi*^'*'*\o  *°  medical  reUef,  but  considered  from  the  pubhc  health 
Imhiistra-  standpoint.  I  think  we  had  better  take  Paragraphs  34, 
on  of  medi-  together,  because  they  fit  one  into  another.  You 

1  relief  by  say  that  the  medical  officers  have  expressed  an  adverse 
opinion  to  the  present  system  of  administration  by  boards 
of  guardians  ;  does  that  mean  that  they  would  like  to 
have  another  body  administering  the  functions  which 
boards  of  guardians  now  discharge  ? — Yes.  I  think  in 
some  instances  it  is  merely  a  complaint  that  boards  of 
guardians,  or  the  board  of  guardians  of  which  the  medical 
officer  has  -experience,  are  not  competent  for  their  work  ; 
and  in  other  cases  it  is  really  a  reasoned  opinion  that 
bodies  selected  from  wider  areas,  and  having  perhaps 
wider  functions,  would  attract  a  class  of  men  who  are 
really  more  competent  to  do  the  work,  and  that  the  kinds 
of  people  who  become  guardians  are  in  many  cases  not 
really  qualified  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

39329.  That  is,  they  are  not  qualified  for  the  duties 
which  they  have  to  discharge,  which  are  very  difficult, 
and  in  certain  cases  above  their  capacity  ? — The  duties 
of  boards  of  guardians  do  not  attract  people  of  the  type 
which  is  required  in  some  cases. 

39330.  The  first  suggestion  is  that  the  unit  of  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  larger.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence to  that  effect.  Of  course  the  larger  the  area  the 
easier  classification  would  become  ? — Yes. 

39331.  Why  do  you  think  county  council  areas  would 
not  be  possible  or  suitable  ? — That  question  came  before 
the  association  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  housing  of  the  working-classes,  where  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  county  council  areas  should 
be  adopted  instead  of  the  present  rural  district  council 
areas.  It  was  considered  that  in  many  cases  the  county 
council  areas  would  be  too  large  for  effective  supervision. 
Of  course  the  county  councils  have  been  created  in  con- 
formity with  conditions  that  have  grown  up  historically, 
and  if  you  are  reaUy  trying  to  elaborate  a  scientific  system 
of  administration  you  should  not  be  fettered  by  th3  ex- 
isting geographical  conditions,  but  should  adapt  the 
system  to  the  real  requirements  of  administration. 

39332.  If  that  involves  great  dislo3ation  of  existing 
areas,  it  raisjs  almost  insuperable  objections,  does  it 
not  ? — In  the  creation  of  the  county  councils,  existing 
areas  were  interfered  with  very  considerably  in  some 
districts.  For  instance,  you  have  Lincolnshire ;  that 
was  broken  up  into  three  or  four  county  council  areas. 
Then  you  have  Yorkshire  again,  which  was  broken  up 
into  several  county  council  areas. 

39333.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  But  they  were  all  ex- 
isting areas  previously,  were  they  not  ? — Were  those 
ia  Lindsey  ?  (Dr.  LangUy-Broione.)  Yes.  They  took 
out  the  county  boroughs  too. 

39334.  (Chairman.)  Your  objection  is  really  a  practical 
objection  ;  you  think  that  you  would  accept  whatever 
area  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  ? — (Mr. 
Whitaker)  Yes,  taking  all  considerations  into  account, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  general  convenience,  which 
would  not  necessarily  mean  county  council  areas.  We 
find  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  also  perhaps  for  Poor 
Ijjaw  purposes  many  of  the  county  council  areas  would  be 
too  large. 

39335.  That  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  there  were 
centralised  in  the  body  governing  that  area  all  the  duties 
now  performed  by  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

39336.  But  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  large  area, 
with  a  central  body  discharging  a  great  many  of  these 
duties  and  devolving  minor  duties  upon  local  bodies  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

39337.  I  suppose  what  was  really  meant  was  that  the 
county  council  areas  were  too  big,  assuming  you  attempted 
to  combine  in  one  body  all  the  duties  that  are  now  dis- 
charged by  several  bodies  ?— Yes.  The  county  council 
area  is  too  big  an  area. 
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39338.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  recently 
about  the  administration  of  medical  relief,  and  there 
have  been  certain  suggestions  made.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  first  place  that  vaccination  and  the  regis- 
tration of  births  and  deaths  should  be  taken  from  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  and  transferred  to  the  health 
authorities  ? — I  think  the  medical  profession  would  be 
in  favour  of  that. 

39339.  Then  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  should 
he  an  amalgamation  of  the  duties  now  performed  by  the 
health  officers  and  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  construct  a  scheme  by  which  they  would 
fit  one  into  another  ? — Yes.  That  has  been  suggested 
by  some  members  of  the  profession,  and  that  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Association  to  fall  under  paragraph  19, 
Section  A.  They  would  consider  that,  if  you  were 
putting  it  under  the  health  officers,  that  would  corres- 
pond to  the  creation  of  a  State  medical  service  to  perform 
practically  all  these  duties,  and  we  could  not  say  that 
the  opinion  of  the  profession  was  at  all  in  favour  of 
that  at  present.  I  know  that  many  members  of  the 
profession  feel  very  strongly  that  the  duties  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  are  duties  of  inspection  and 
administration,  and  are  quite  different  from  the  duties 
of  attendance  on  patients  which  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officer  has  to  perform — that  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
administration  on  the  one  side,  and  actual  attendance 
on  disease  on  the  other  side ;  and  that  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  advantage  in  giving  the  medical  officer 
of  health  these  other  duties. 

39340.  But  you  have  not  gone  very  much  into  this 
matter,  have  you  ? — No,  the  Association  has  not. 

39341.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  on  the  other  side 
that  there  is,  so  to  say,  a  direct  association  between 
the  two  duties  of  the  prevention  of  outbreaks  of  disease, 
and  the  individual  treatment  which  subsequently  follows, 
because  it  enables  the  officers,  very  often,  to  trace  the 
disease  to  its  source  ? — There  might  be  a  certain  amount 
of  co-ordination  between  the  two  services.  In  any  case, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  has  quite  enough  to  do, 
and  he  could  not  personally  do  the  duties  of  a  Poor  Law 
medical  officer.  You  could  have  a  service  which  wab 
all  linked  together,  but  you  would  require  far  more 
medical  officers  of  health,  in  other  words,  a  far  larger 
health  service  than  you  have  if  the  yare  to  take  over  the 
Poor  Law  duties  as  well.  (Dr.  Ford  Anderson)  1  thiak 
with  regard  to  vaccination  the  idea  has  been  expressed 
by  the  association  that  the  sanitary  authority  which 
deals  with  the  disease  should  also  deal  with  the  prevention 

of  the  disease.    (Mr.  Whitaker)  That  is  so  as  regards  vac-  Proposal  to 
cination,  and  as  regards  births  and  deaths  registration,  remove 
but  not  as  regards  transferring  to  the  medical  officer  of  vaccination 
health  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  work.    (Dr.  Langley  ^^"^^^^^Qf" 
Browne)  I  think  it  is  a  great  general  idea  that  the  medical  jj^j-^^j^g 
officer  of  health  should  whenever  possible  not  be  a  man  jeaths  from 
in  private  practice,  but  that  he  should  have  sufficient  Poor  Law. 
administrative  duties  to  take  him  away  from  competition 
with  the  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  that  the 
control  of  the  vaccination,  but  not  the  performance  of 
the  vaccination,  should  be  under  the  sanitary  authority ; 
I  mean  that  the  vaccination  should  not  actually  be  per- 
formed by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  but  that  the 
control  of  it  should  be  in  his  hands,  because  like  isolation 
it  is  one  of  his  means  of  preventing  disease.    I  think 
the  general  feehng  is  that  there  should,  wherever  possible, 
be  sufficiently  good  health  appointments,  and  sufficiently 
enough  for  them  to  do,  to  take  them  out  of  the  list  of 
general  practitioners. 

39342.  The  appointments  of  health  officers  carry  higher 
pay  than  those  of  Poor  Law  officers,  and  I  think  it  was 
suggested  rather  that  it  would  attract  men  into  the  Poor 
Law  medical  service  if  they  had  a  chance  of  promotion 
afterwards  ? — Yes.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  in 
many  places  for  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  attend  to 
cases  also.  You  want  a  much  larger  Poor  Law  staff 
than  you  want  health  staff. 

39343.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Would  it  not  amount  very  much 
to  the  present  district  medical  officers  being  put  under 
the  nominal  supervision  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  district  ? — But  there  is  a  change  of  authority  again. 

39344.  I  am  assuming  the  change  of  authority ;  does 
it  amoimt  to  much  more  than  that  ? — Yes,  because  if 
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you  put  them  under  the  medical  officer  of  health,  their 
pay  has  to  go  over  as  well.  They  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  sanitary  authority  too. 

39345.  You  were  saying  that  the  medical  officer  of 
health  would  have  to  visit  every  individual  case,  and 
therefore  the  combination  would  break  down,  but  I 
am  suggesting  that  it  would  not  necessarily  mean  that 
at  all  ? — No,  it  would  not  mean  that.  From  what  I 
know  of  the  work  the  sanitary  authorities  have  to  do, 
not  only  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  in  connection 
with  the  diseases  of  animals,  lodging  houses,  canal  boats 
and  many  other  things,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
any  possible  time  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law. 

39346.  [Mr.  Loch.)  And  you  think  there  is  a  logical 
distinction  between  the  work  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  ? — 
There  may  be  ;  I  think  so  myself. 

39347.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  you  say  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  area  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  should 
be  one  of  some  size  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

39348.  In  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  is  it 
not  desirable  that  it  should  be  rather  small,  so  that  the 
poor  should  readily  get  at  him  ? — Undoubtedly,  and 
you  have  got  that  regulation  now,  although  it  is  not 
carried  out.  To  prevent  a  man  being  over-worked  the 
area  has  to  be  so  much  and  the  population  so  much,  only 
it  is  never  stuck  to. 

39349.  {Chairman.)  You  suggest  here  that  the  areas 
of  the  local  Poor  Law  authority  and  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority  should  be  identical  ? — Yes  ;  that  means  the 
authority,  not  the  officer. 

39350.  Would  it  not  amount  to  what  Mr.  Nimn  sajrs, 
namely,  that  the  sanitary  officer  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  whole  district,  but  the  district  medical  officers  would 
remain  as  before  in  charge  of  their  respective  portions  of 
the  district  ? — That  would  be  so. 

39351.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  it  from  this  point  of 
view — that  the  sanitary  or  health  committees  of  these  large 
boroughs  are  developing  a  good  deal  of  activity  and  arj 
giving  a  good  deal  of  medical  relief  and  help  in  one  way  and 
another,  and  that  they  may  in  course  of  time  compete 
with,  or  impinge  on,  the  medical  rehef  given  by  the  Poor 
Law  ? — It  should  not  do  so.  The  sanitary  authority  have 
the  powers  under  private  Acts  recently  of  giving  special 
medical  relief  and  of  providing  nurses,  but  otherwise  I 
do  not  know  that  they  do  develop  the  medical  rehef  at 
all  on  any  other  Unes  except  those  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health. 

39352.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  do  you  say  about  these 
milk  depots,  for  instance  ? — Those  again  come  under  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  They  could  not  come  under  any- 
one else. 

39353.  But  it  is  distinctly  poor  relief,  is  it  not  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

39354.  'W'liat  is  the  difference  ?  Is  not  the  mother  too 
poor  to  provide  the  milk  her  baby  requires  ? — I  think 
it  goes  a  good  deal  further  than  that.  If  you  go  in  for 
municipal  milk  depots,  I  think  what  you  want  tg  do  is  to 
insure  that  the  children  shall  be  decently  fed  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  of  the  community.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any- 
■thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  or  with  pauperism. 

39355.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  milk  is  not  supplied 
gratuitously,  is  it  ? — It  may  be,  I  think  it  is  worth  sup- 
plying gratuitously. 

39356.  Generally  at  these  depots  do  they  not  sell  it? — 
It  is  not  suppUed  gratuitously  as  a  rule,  but  I  think  they 
rj  igat  very  well  do  it  with  great  advantage. 

39357.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  think  they  generally  get  good 
milk  at  the  price  of  bad,  do  thty  not  ? — {Dr. 
Macdonald.)    What  is  the  price  of  bad  milk  ? 

39358.  {Chairmun.)  Whilst  you  would  Uke  to  increase 
the  area,  I  assume  that  you  would  still  want  an  authority 
directly  elected  for  the  purpose  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — {Mr. 
Whitaker.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

39359.  You  would  not  propose  to  graft  their  duties  upon 
any  existing  administration  ? — Certainly  the  association 
has  not  considered  that  point  or  made  any  recommenda- 
tion upon  it ;  but,  of  course,  we  think  that  the  areas  should 
be  identical  for  every  purpose,  whatever  authorities  there 
are. 
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39360.  For  sanitary  and  Poor  Law  purposes,  and  I  Proposal  to 
assume,  if  possible,  for  municipal  purposes  ? — Yes.  make  Poor 

39361.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  :  ^^^t^rv 
The  areas  of  local  sanitary  administration  are  as  a  rule  areas 
very  much  smaller  than  the  areas  of  Poor  Law  administra-  coterminous 
tion,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

39362.  Then  I  cannot  reconcile  that  with  your  sugges- 
tion in  Paragraph  36  ? — The  association  agrees  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  that  the  sanitary  areas  ought  to  be 
much  larger. 

•    39363.  Then  you  are  assuming  that  the  sanitary  areas 
ought  to  be  larger  than  they  are  ? — Yes. 

39364.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  objection  in  the 
rural  districts  to  the  same  officer  being  medical  officer  and 
sanitary  officer  ? — That  very  often  is  the  case.  I  should 
think  as  a  rule  in  a  really  small  rural  district  the  same  man 
does  all  the  work  ;  he  is  private  practitioner,  district 
medical  officer  and  sanitary  officer,  he  has  to  do  the 
whole  thing. 

39365.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — It  is 
inevitable.  There  are  not  enough  medical  men  to  go 
round. 

39366.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  If  you  could  aboUsh  it, 
would  you  think  that  desirable  ? — It  would  be  entirely  a 
question  of  whether  he  had  time  to  carry  out  his  duties. 

39367.  Would  it  not  also  be  the  case  that  sometimes  a 
man  who  might  be  a  very  good  district  medical  officer 
would  not  have  the  special  qualifications  required  for 
health  work  ? — Yes,  that  might  be  so. 

39368.  {Chairman.)  If  it  is  advisable  in  rural  districts 
that  the  same  man  should  do  this  work,  does  it  not  rather 
follow  that  in  urban  districts,  if  you  could  adjust  the  con- 
ditions, it  might  be  advisable  that  there  should  be  the 
same  arrangement  ? — The  only  justification  for  it  in  rural 
districts  is  that  because  of  the  paucity  of  medical  men  you 
must  have  the  same  man  to  do  the  work,  and  you  may  be 
not  able  to  get  anybody  else.  It  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  district  so  much. 

39369.  And  on  that  ground  only  would  you  approve 
of  it  there  ? — On  that  ground  only. 

39370.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  May  we  ask  whether  any  defects 
have  been  observed  in  the  administration  either  of  the 
Poor  Law  or  of  the  Sanitary  Law,  where  the  two  offices 
are  combined  in  one  man  ? — Of  course  there  are  many 
districts  where  there  are  complaints,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are  due  to  that 
cause.  You  may  have  an  incompetent  man  under  any 
system. 

39371.  You  cannot  say  whether  the  grounds  for  the 
complaints  have  been  traced  to  the  combination  of  the 
two  offices  in  one  man  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  cases 
that  have  been  particularly  brought  under  our  notice. 

39372.  May  we  ask,  therefore,  why  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  the  two  offices  being  combined  t-. — The  opinion 
of  the  association  has  been  that  the  sanitary  areas  ought 
to  be  made  larger  than  they  are  at  present.  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  question  was  given  just  now  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  that,  whereas  in  Poor  Law 
work  you  require  a  man  who  is  in  close  contact  with 
his  work  and  who  is  immediately  available,  to  get  an 
efficient  medical  officer  of  health  you  may  require  a  man 
serving  a  wider  area,  so  that  you  can  pay  the  salary 
and  get  the  work  of  inspection  properly  done. 

39373.  I  see  you  put  it  in  your  statement  that  you 
think  the  sanitary  and  Poor  Law  areas  ought  to  be  the 
same  ? — That  is  for  the  governing  body,  the  admin- 
istrative body ;  but  it  does  not  foUow  that  the  medical 
officers  would  have  the  same  area.  You  might  have 
several  Poor  Law  medical  officers  for  one  Poor  Law  area, 
just  as  you  have  for  the  present  unions,  where  you 
have  several  districts  each  with  its  district  medical  officer, 
but  the  administrative  unit  is  the  union. 

39374.  What  other  objection  have  you  to  one  medical 
officer  of  health  having  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers 
under  him  in  whatever  area  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient ? — We  have  not  raised  any  objection  to  that. 

39375.  And  you  do  not  raise  any  objection  to  that  ? — 
No,  we  do  not  raise  any  objection  to  that. 
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39376.  (Mr.  Loch.)  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  said  that  he  saw  between  the  sanitary  work 
and  the  Poor  Law  medical  work  a  logical  division  ? — ■ 
If  the  same  man  was  doing  both  kinds  of  work,  but  not 
if  the  medical  officer  of  health  was  merely  an  inspector 
and  supervisor.  That  would  be  quite  another  matter. 
The  point  was  whether  the  same  man  should  do  both 
kinds  of  work. 

39377.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Actually  himself  ?— Yes,  whether 
actually  himself  he  should  do  both  kinds  of  work. 

39378.  (Mr.  Loch.)  But  your  answer  leads  to  this, 
does  it  not,  that  your  sanitary  officer  or  inspector  becomes 
a  two-fold  functionary ;  on  the  one  hand  he  is  doing  the 
preventive  work  of  health,  which  he  is  now  doing,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  becomes  simply  an  inspector  of 
those  officers  under  him,  but  not  doing  work  kindred 
to  them  otherwise  ? — Would  not  his  work,  so  far  as  he 
was  their  inspector  or  supervisor,  really  be  part  of  his 
general  preventive  work  ?  It  would  not  be  clinical 
attendance.  The  distinction  which  I  think  we  made 
was  between  the  actual  clinical  attendance  in  illness  and 
the  administrative  duties  and  preventive  duties  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health. 

39379.  The  work  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  would  be 
so  far  different  that  part  of  his  work  would  be  preventive 
work — that  is  allowed,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

39380.  And  the  other  part  of  his  work  would  be  really 
the  work  of  the  officials  under  him,  who  would  be  doing 
no  preventive  work,  but  would  be  doing  actual  medical 
healing  work  ? — But  they  are  all  part  of  the  same,  and 
they  are  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  work.  Their 
clinical  work  has  its  preventive  aspect. 

39381.  Undoubtedly,  only  if  you  want  the  one  group 
of  officers  to  undertake  the  work  of  medical  relief  with  ail 
its  calls  and  all  its  duties,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
person  to  supervise  them  is  to  be  a  medical  officer  who 
takes  no  port  in  their  relief  work,  but  is  primarily  engaged 
in  doing  something  entirely  different,  namely,  the  pre- 
ventive work  of  the  community  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

39382.  It  seemed  to  me  that  practically,  unconsciously 
almost,  you  seemed  to  be  tacking  on  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health's  new  functions,  qua  inspector,  a  branch 
of  work  which  otherwise  would  not  come  under  his  cog- 
nisance ? — I  do  not  think  we  went  further  really  than 
saying  we  raised  no  objection  to  that.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  association  has  not  definitely  considered 
these  proposals,  and  the  difficulty  is  in  giving  a  positive 
answer  on  matters  that  have  not  been  so  considered. 

to  39383.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  I  think  you  understood  my 
question  as  not  covering  the  question  of  relief,  but  as 

I  covering  the  question  of  medical  attendance.  It  is 
quife  possible,  is  it  not,  to  conceive  of  a  medical  officer 
attending  a  case  medically  just  as  he  does  in  a  rich  family, 
and  some  totally  different  authority  supplying  the  relief 
as  it  does  in  a  rich  family  ? — Yes.  (Dr.  Langley  Browne.) 
I  think  the  great  point  is  this,  that  the  medical  officer  of 
health  should  not  be  the  medical  attendant  of  the  autho- 
rity he  works  for.  That  is  really  it.  If  a  man  has  half- 
a-dozen  good  patients  on  the  board,  how  can  he  really  do 
his  duty  ?  We  want  to  separate  him  altogether  from 
the  necessity  of  attendance  on  patients. 

39384.  You  mean  we  must  assume  that  he  has  no 
private  practice — I  think  there  are  several  factors  we 
must  assume,  and  that,  of  course,  must  be  one  of  them  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  so  at  present. 

39385.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  you  assume  that 
he  is  to  have  no  private  practice  ? — We  think  that  all 
Uiese  officers  ought  to  be  sufficiently  well  paid  so  that 
they  should  have  no  private  practice,  and  that  their  areas 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  give  them  enough  work  to 
do. 

39386.  Are  you  thinking  of  the  temptation,  which  is 
rather  possible  at  the  present  day,  that  a  man  would 
take  some  of  these  offices  on  account  of  his  getting  a 
private  practice  as  well  ? — (Dr.  Macdonald.)  Yes. 

39387.  That  is  the  temptation,  that  a  man  might 
not  care  very  much  for  the  work,  either  his  sanitary  work 
or  his  Poor  Law  work,  but  might  take  the  office  because 
of  the  private  practice  he  would  get  in  consequence  ? — 
(Mr.  Whitaker.)  There  is  that  difficulty. 
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39388.  (Miss  Hill.)  Has  it  not  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  duties  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  that 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  give  the  medical  attendance, 
you  must  have  a  staff  of  officers  to  make  inquiries,  and 
that  you  have  at  present  attached  to  the  pubhc  health 
office  no  staff  of  inquirers,  and  no  one  analogous  to  the 
relieving  officer ;  but  that  if  you  were  to  appoint  them, 
you  would  be  doing  the  duty  twice  over,  because  the 
question  of  maintenance  would  come  in,  and  you  would 
have  the  relieving  officers  inquiring  whether  the  people 
could  pay  for  maintenance,  and  the  sanitary  inspectors 
inquiring  whether  they  could  pay  for  medical  attendance  ? 
(Mr.  Nunn.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  same  objections  do 
not  apply  to  the  giving  of  medical  assistance  as  arise 
when  you  are  giving  the  additional  nourishments  ? 
(Miss  Hill.)  Probably,  but  you  would  have  two  sets  of 
functionaries  inquiring  into  the  case  ? — (Dr.  Macdonald.) 
I  think  a  mistake  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  word 
"supervision."  I  think  one  of  the  Commissioners 
suggested  that  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible.  There  is  no  super- 
vision at  present  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  except 
the  report  to  the  authority  every  time.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  you  may  have  a  medical  officer  of  health  with 
a  large  district,  and  many  Poor  Law  medical  officers  in 
the  district,  who  would  be  responsible  to  him  for  the 
public  health  work,  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  such 
things  as  that,  but  not  for  his  attendances  on  the  patients 
as  patients.  There  would  be  no  supervision  of  their 
attendances  as  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  but  there  would 
be  supervision  of  their  work  as  far  as  the  sanitary  work 
went.  (Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  Mr.  Loch,  in  speaking  of 
this,  spoke  as  if  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  would  be 
under  the  medical  officer  of  health.  I  do  not  think  the 
Association  ever  meant  that.  I  think  what  the  Associa- 
tion meant  was  that  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  should 
be  under  the  sanitary  authority,  that  is,  under  the  same 
authority  as  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

39389.  (Chairman.)  You  are  aware  of  the  argument  Deterrence 
used  against  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  medical 
medical  relief  under  the  Poor  Law,  namely,  that  the  fact  ""^^i^^- 

of  its  being  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  is  in  certain 
cases  a  deterrent  to  people  asking  in  the  early  stages  of 
illness  for  medical  help? — (Mr.  Whitaker.)  That  is  so; 
it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  deterrent. 

39390.  What  is  your  opinion  as  an  Association  ?  Do 
you  believe  that  it  is  a  deterrent  ? — We  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  it  is  a  deterrent. 

39391.  You  know  that  ?— The  experience  of  every 
practitioner  shows  that  people  avoid  calling  in  the  parish 
doctor,  because  he  is  the  parish  doctor.  (Dr.  Macdonald.) 
That  is  so  ;  there  is  no  question  of  it.  That  is  the  ex- 
perience of  every  medical  officer,  I  think. 

39392.  Assuming  you  could  dissociate  a  satisfactory 
system  of  medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law,  it  would  in 
its  operation  in  that  sense  be  more  satisfactory,  then  2 — 
I  think  so  ;  and  that  is  why  some  of  the  members  sug- 
gested that  "(C)  "  system,  which  was  referred  to  just  now, 
that  is,  that  the  Poor  Law  should  pay  the  contract  rates 
to  the  medical  officer,  and  they  should  not  come  under 
Poor  Law  relief  at  all.  There  is  no  necessity  why  it 
should  be  known. 

39393.  How  would  the  system  work  ?    You  see    a  Proposed" 
person  would  select  one  of  those  officers,  but  if  the  patient  system  of 
would  not  pay  how  would  the  officer  get  paid  ? — He  ui'liniited 
should  be  paid  by  the  Poor  Law  authority.    May  I  '('""^.V^^^"'  ° 
just  explain  what  the  scheme  is  at  the  present  time  ?  ,„ejjgai 
The  British  Medical  Association  propose  what  we  call  a  officers  and 
pubhc  medical  service,  that  is,  every  medical  man  in  the  operation 
district  who  wishes  may  serve  on  this  public  medical  thereof, 
service,  and  every  patient  in  the  district  can  apply  to 
whatever  medical  man  he  likes.    We  suggest  that  they 

should  pay  a  very  nominal  sum  for  this  medical  attend- 
ance. Supposing  a  person  is  too  poor  even  to  pay  that, 
then  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  Poor  Law  relief  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  should  pay 
that  subscription  to  the  public  medical  service  and  there 
would  be  no  distinction  between  the  pauper  and  the  other. 

39394.  Who  would  investigate  the  case  of  the  pauper  " 
— You  would  stUl  require  to  have  a  reheving  officer,  as 
you  have  at  present.  .,  -  . 
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39395.  Then,  supposing  the  relieving  ofiacer  on  in- 
vestigation found  out,  or  was  of  opinion,  that  the  person 
who  obtained  the  medical  relief  could  afford  to  pay  for  it, 
I  assume  you  would  contemplate  that  they  would  proceed 
against  him  ? — Quite  so. 

39396.  That  is  the  way  it  would  work  ?— That  is  the 
way  we  suggest.  I  am  not  giving  this  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Association.  It  is  only  the  opinion  of  some  few  of 
us  who  have  thought  the  thing  out.  This  had  not  been 
proposed  when  we  made  our  investigation ;  it  has  arisen 

,  since. 

39397.  You  really  think  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
system  "  (C)  "  would  be  that  it  would  dissociate  to  a 
greater  extent  than  now  medical  rehef  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  think  that  is  the  great  advantage ;  and  I 
think  another  advantage  would  be  that  in  the  case  of  ftny 
dissatisfaction  arising,  which  you  sometimes  find  with 
a  particular  man,  if  you  found  the  patients  were  dis- 
satisfied—because there  will  be  friction  between  one 
personality  and  another,  no  matter  what  you  do— those 
patients  could  go  to  another  medical  man  instead. 

39398.  Just  following  that  up,  and  assuming  there  -n  as 
a  list  of  practitioners,  some  of  them  might  live  some  little 
distance  off,  and  then  it  would  be  more  expensive  to 
employ  a  far-off  doctor  than  the  near  one ;  would 
the  patients,  do  you  think,  generally  take  the  near  one, 
who  would  usually  be  one  they  knew  something  about  ?— 
Yes,  the}'-  would  pretty  certainly  do  that. 

39399.  You  think  that  really  would  be  the  case  ?— 
Almost  invariably.  There  might  be  an  instance  in  which 
there  was  some  quarrel  between  them,  in  which  case  they 
would  prefer  to  go  to  the  further^man,  but  I  think  in  the 
majority  of  instances  it  would  be  certain  that  they  would 
go  to  the  nearest  man,  partly  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  going  further. 

39400.  Then  the  question  of  distance  is  not  worth 
entering  into  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be 
probable  in  case  the  system  were  worked  out  in  thinly- 
populated  districts  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
mileage  rate.  Take,  for  instance,  Devonshire  and  some 
of  those  districts  where  a  man  would  have  to  travel  eight 
or  ten  miles  to  see  a  patient ;  you  could  not  expect  a  man 
to  do  that  for  the  contract  rates. 

39401.  And,  moreover,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  there  would  probably  be  in  some  instances  only 
one  doctor  who  could  be  sent  for  ? — Quite  so. 

39402.  Now  we  come  to  your  parargaph  37  dealing 
with  classification.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that. 
In  regard  to  the  feeble-minded,  you  recommend  that  all 
cases  of  mental  infirmity  should  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  I  suppose 
under  the  control  of  the  existing  authority,  which  is  the 
county  authority  ? — {Mr.  Whitaker.)  Yes. 

39403.  What  is  your  definition  of  mental  infirmity  ? 
What  would  you  really  include  as  cases  of  mental  infirmity? 
— All  cases  that  are  at  present  classified  either  as  certified 
lunatics  or  as  feeble-minded,  imbeciles,  idiots  or  epileptics. 
Wo  also  propose  that  under  a  certain  modified  supervision 
C'-ises  of  unconfirmed  mental  disease  should  be  brought 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  Lunacy  Commission  for  a 
limited  period.  We  also  propose  in  the  case  of  inebriates 
and  persons  suffering  from  drug  habits  it  should  be  made 
possible  to  bring  them  under  supervision  without  the 
necessity  of  any  criminal  conviction  in  the  first  instance. 

39404.  I  suppose  you  have  given  that  evidence  before 
the  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded  ? — Yes. 

39405.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Has  the  association  drawn  up 
any  scheme  of  classification  for  sick  and  infirm  patients  ? — 
No. 

3940G.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  put  one  in  ? — 
There  were  some  suggestions  made  by  the  workhouse 
medical  officers.  They  were  very  varied,  and  my  com- 
mittee had  not  the  opportunity  of  going  into  a  prepara- 
tion of  a  careful  classification  and  they  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so. 

39407.  It  would  be  very  valuable  if  you  could  give  us 
a  classification  of  infirmary  patients,  that  is,  of  the  sick 
and  infirm.  Taking  a  certain  area  and  supposing  the 
area  were  enlarged,  and  classification  became  possible, 
what  classes  of  institutions,  and  what  classes  of  patients 
would  the  association  recommend  ? — If  there  were  any 


advantage  in  it,  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulties 
in  our  making  inquiries  that  would  enable  us  to  give 
evidence  later  on  that. 

39408.  {Chairman.)  We  should  certainly  like  to  know 
what  your  association  would  say  on  that  point  with 
regard  to  the  sick  and  infirm  other  than  the  feeble-minded  ? 
— We  could  easily  get  information  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  and  tabulate  it  and  send  it  to  the  Com- 
mission.* 

39409.  Then  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  indigent  aged.  Objection  of 
You  would  make  them  comfortable  ? — Yes.  Poor  Law 

39410.  Keeping    them    if    possible    together  ?— Yes,  l^gg^fto 
and  in  institutions.    The  feeling  is  strong  that  they  are  outdoor  relief 
kept  in  much  better  health  in  institutions  than  by  out-  to  the  a^ed. 
door  relief  in  their  own  homes. 

39411.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  So  that  your  association  on 
that  ground  is  against  out-relief  to  the  aged  ? — The  opinion 
of  Poor  Law  medical  officers  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour 
of  provision  in  institutions.  The  replies  are  all  to 
the  same  effect,  that  the  aged  are  kept  cleaner  and  in 
better  health  in  institutions  than  if  you  give  them  out- 
door relief,  and  that  they  really  sufEer  in  health  and  in 
every  other  way  if  they  are  left  to  provide  for  themselves 
outdoors. 

39412.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  And  that  opinion  is  given  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  it  would  tend  to  deprive  the  present 
district  medical  officers  of  their  employment  ? — I  take 
it  so.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  tendency  of 
the  replies.  These  replies  come  from  both  workhouse 
aflficers  and  from  district  officers.  Medical  opinion 
seems  quite  clear  in  favour  of  institutional  provision. 

39413.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  would  not  make  it 
compulsory,  would  you  ? — The  association  can  only  say 
what,  on  the  evidence  before  them,  seems  to  be  the 
healthiest  provision.  We  look  at  it  from  the  health  point 
of  view.  The  provision  is  put  in  that  the  married  couples 
should  not  be  compulsorily  separated,  and  some  have 
added  the  qualification  that  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  live  together  where  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

39414.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefidd.)  This  is  all  purely  from 
the  health  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  as  making  the  more 
hygienic  system  more  personally  acceptable. 

39415.  {Chairman.)  Then  we  pass  on  to  the  provision 
for  children.  You  say  there  that  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  system  of  boarding-out  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

39416.  Does  that  mean  separate  boarding-out  under 
foster-mothers  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  system  preferred.  We 
submitted  four  different  alternatives,  and  boardiog-oiit 
under  foster-parents  was  the  one  preferred. 

39417.  What  were  the  four  alternatives ;  do  you 
recollect  ? — In  workhouses,  in  separate  Poor  Law  schools 
on  a  large  scale,  in  cottages  or  scattered  homes  under 
Poor  Law  management,  and  boarding-out  with  foster- 
parents  in  a  family.  Those  were  the  four  heads,  and 
the  large  majority  were  of  opinion  that  boarding-out  with 
foster-parents  was  the  best  system.  Many  add  that  its 
practicability  is  necessarily  limited,  and  that  strict 
supervision  by  the  the  medical  and  relieving  officers  is 
necessary.  It  is  frequently  stated  by  medical  officers 
that  this  is  the  only  system  which  does  away  with  the 
workhouse  taint. 

39418.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  mean  boarding- 
out  outside  the  union,  or  do  you  mean  boarding-out 
within  the  union  ? — We  did  not  draw  any  distinction. 
The  suggestion  is  boarding-out  with  foster-parents  in 
a  family — not  in  homes  under  Poor  Law  management, 
but  with  a  private  family. 

39419.  {Miss  Hill.)  Your  members  would  not  have 
any  special  experience  of  it,  would  they  ? — We  got  our 
replies  both  from  workhouse  medical  officers,  and  from 
district  medical  officers.  The  workhouse  medical  officers 
see  it  from  the  one  side,  and  the  district  medical  officers 
from  the  other  side ;  so  that  we  really  get  both  sides  of 
experience. 

39420.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  As  a  general  rule,  they  would 
only  have  experience  of  the  one  system  which  obtains  in 
their  union  ? — Some  have  a  comparative  experience,  and 
do  definitely  compare  the  systems.  I  went  through  the 
replies  on  this  point  myself,  and  can  say  that  certainly 
the  tendency  of  opinion  was  quite  clear  in  favour,  first 
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of  boarding-out  with  foster-parents,  then  scattered  homes 
under  Poor  Law  management  came  next,  then  Poor  Law 
schools  on  a  large  scale,  and  then  workhouses  came  last, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  looked  into  it.  {Dr. 
Ford  Anderson.)  The  workhouse  taint  has  been  alluded 
to  in  connection  with  the  management  of  children.  I 
have  to  say  that,  at  all  events  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Pan- 
cras  and  Marylebone,  there  are  excellent  schools.  The 
parish  of  St.  Pancras  has  got  excellent  schools,  the  chil- 
dren are  well  brought  up,  and  they  attend  the  elementary 
schools.  In  the  Marylebone  parish  establishment  at 
Southall,  the  school  is  said  to  be  on  a  very  fine  scale. 
Also,  in  both  of  those  the  taint  is  non-existent,  and 
perfect  satisfaction  is  felt. 

3942L  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Not  only  that,  but 
would  you  say  that  the  children  are  rather  proud  of  those 
schools  ? — Yes.  Southall  school  has  been  compared 
to  Eton — in  fact  it  is  said  that  there  is  more  luxury  at  the 
Southall  school  than  there  is  at  Eton.  {Dr.  Macdonald.) 
That  is  quite  hkely. 

39422.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Tfould  it  not  be  the  fact  that 
the  majority  who  were  in  favour  of  the  boarding-out 
system  would  only  have  the  two  systems  to  choose  from  ? 
—{Mr.  Whitaker.',  Yes.  {Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  That  is 
why  I  intervened- -because  I  am  referring  to  a  condition 
of  things  which  is  not  thought  of,  I  think,  in  this  return. 
{Mr.  Whitaker.)  Our  returns  are  from  medical  officers 
all  over  the  country ;  many  of  whom,  of  course,  would 
have  no  experience  of  the  school  system. 

39423.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  They  knew  about  boarded - 
out  children  when  they  had  l30arded-out  children  in  their 
own  locahties  ? — They  would  be  able  to  eoffipar©  the 
boarding-out  with  the  workhouse. 

39424.  {Chairman.)  And  they  further  put,  very  strongly  , 
limitations  upon  the  possibility  of  extending  the  scheme  ? 
— Yes,  they  do.  They  draw  attention  very  emphatically 
to  the  necessity  of  very  close  supervision.  They  say  it 
should  be  done  by  the  medical  officer  and  the  relieving 
ofiicer  and  not  by  the  guardians,  because  they  do  not 
think  that  the  guardians  supervise  satisfactorily. 

39425.  You  suggest  that  the  powers  under  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  Acts,  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  give  more  power  of  adoption — I  suppose  by 
guardians  or  otherwise — of  children  who  are  under  the 
control  of  vicious  parents  ? — There  seems  to  be  some 
difficulty  on  that  point.  That  paragraph  was  based  on 
the  replies  of  two  or  three  medical  officers  who  stated 
cases  in  which  they  had  been  unable  to  get  children  taken 
from  under  the  control  of  vicious  parents.  But  on  inquir- 
ing of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  we  were  assured  by  them  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient power  under  the  existing  Acts,  if  the  proper  steps 
are  taken  and  if  the  proper  procedure  is  adopted.  So 
that  we  have  had  to  qualify  this  by  saying  that  the  Acts, 
should  "  if  necessary  "  be  so  extended.  We  cannot  speak 
definitely  as  to  the  existing  powers,  but  there  are  cases 
recorded  where  the  magistrates  appear  to  have  found 
themselves  unatle  to  take  the  children  from  under  the 
control  of  the  parents. 

39426.  Then  we  come  to  the  provision  for  deserted 
wives.  You  suggest  that  the  Poor  Law  authority  should 
have  power  to  make  provision  for  deserted  wives 
by  outdoor  rehef.  There  has  been  rather  strong 
evidence  produced  before  us  from  various  quarters  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  suspicion  of  collusion  in  a  good 
many  of  these  cases  ;  did  that  appear  on  your  answers  ? — 
No.  Several  medical  officers  pointed  out  how  undesirable 
it  was  that  guardians  should  have  no  power,  even  after  the 
fullest  investigation,  tc  provide  by  outdoor  relief  for  these 
cases. 

39427.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  They  can  now,  can  they 
not  ? — We  were  under  the  impression  that  they  could  not. 

39428.  As  a  matter  of  law,  the  guardians  are  em- 
powered now  to  give  relief  to  a  deserted  wife  as  if  she  were 
a  widow  ? — I  think  they  have  to  take  certain  proceedings 
first. 

39429.  {Miss  Hill.)  They  certainly  do  give  the  relief  ? 
— I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

39430.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  How  is  the  health  of  these  good 
women  affected  by  either  of  the  two  systems  ? — I  am  not 
quite  sure. 


39431.  I  mean  that  I  do  not  quite  see  the  drift  of  that 
paragraph  from  your  point  of  view  ? — It  was  simply  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  medical  officers  as  to  matters 
that  come  within  their  cognisance.  Of  course  the  only 
point  of  view  for  us  to  look  at  it  from,  would  be  if 
people  were  being  starved  or  were  suffering  through  being 
refused  relief. 
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39432.  But  that  was  not  the  evidence  you  had  before 
you,  was  it  ? — All  the  evidence  we  had  was  evidence  of 
hardship,  in  the  opinion  of  medical  officers,  through  the 
refusal  of  outdoor  rehef.     {Dr.  Macdonald.)  I  think  the  29  Jan.  1907. 

point  is  very  often  that  the  relieving  officer  refuses  to  give   

them  outdoor  relief,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  go  into 

the  workhouse,  and  these  people  who  look  on  it  as  rather 
a  disgrace  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  will  not  do  it,  so  they 
get  the  hardship  of  not  being  relieved  at  all.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  opinion  prevails  in  a  great  many  cases  that 
they  cannot  relieve  them  otherwise  than  by  sending  them 
into  the  workhouse,  and  they  cannot  give  them  outdoor 
relief. 

39433.  {Chairman.)  Your  next  suggestion  is  one  which  Proposed 
has  been  almost  universally  endorsed,  namely,  that"  feeble-  detention  of 
minded  unmarried  mothers  should  be  detained  in  public  feeble- 
institutions,  and  statutory  provision  should  be  made  for  ™iiided  girls, 
such  detention."    But  you  went  a  little  further,  did  you 

not,  Mr.  Whitaker  ?  Did  you  not  suggest  that  a  feeble- 
minded girl  should  be  detained  on  account  of  her  feeble- 
mindedness 1 — {Mr.  Whitaker.)  Yes.  That  paragraph 
arose  out  of  the  replies  of  the  medical  officers,  but  from 
the  Association  point  of  view,  it  would  be  covered  by  our 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Feeble- 
Minded.  They  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

39434.  I  suppose  there  are  a  number  of  cases  which  are 
so  on  the  line,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 
a  girl  was  feeble-minded  or  not  ? — It  is  very  difficult  at 
times,  but  if  you  find  her  coming  in  again  and  again,  of 
course  that  would  be  sufficient  evidence. 

39435.  Did  they  suggest  in  what  shape  the  Bill  should 
be  framed  ?— Did  they  say  one  child,  for  instance  ? — No  ; 
we  had  not  any  definite  suggestion  before  us.  {Dr.  Ford 
Anderson. )  I  am  told  by  resident  medical  officers  in  the  infir- 
maries that  they  could  be  employed  in  the  infirmaries, 
and  that  if  they  could  get  them  certified  immediately, 
even  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  infirmary,  it  would 
prevent  the  scandal  of  returning  three  or  four  times 
afterwards,  which  is  so  much  objected  to. 

39436.  You  would  then  get  the  power  of  detention  and 
could  utilise  them  as  you  suggest  ? — They  could  be 
utilised  for  laundry  work  and  other  duties  in  the  infirmary. 
That  is  the  information  which  I  have. 

39437.  As  regards  outdoor  relief,  you  make  two  sug-  Inadequate 
gestaons    which    have    also    come    to     us    from    a  o'it"i'6"6f. 
good   many  quarters,   namely,  that  in   certain  cases 

the  relief  is  inadequate,  and  that  in  other  cases,  relief  is 
given  which  stricter  supervision  would  show  to  be  un- 
necessary ? — {Mr.   Whitaker.)    Yes,  that  is  so. 

39438.  I  suppose  these  two  come  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  how  far  the  relief  given  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  woman  and  her  children  m  health  ?— 
Yes,  it  would.  But  under  the  head  of  "  Other  matters," 
we  asked  the  medical  officers  to  add  any  points,  and  a 
great  many  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  outdoor 
relief  in  many  cases  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  people 
in  health. 

39439.  Your  last  three  recommendations  are  general  Proposal  to 
recommendations  which,  I  suppose,  you  also  suggest  in  increase 
connection   with   health.    First,  you  suggest  that  the  deterrence  of 
able-bodied  should  be  discouraged  "  by  increasing  the  ^^j^  v,*  j 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  reducing  the  diet  ?  " — 

There  was  a  feeling,  no  doubt,  in  the  Committee  that  these 
were  perhaps  rather  outside  our  province,  but  they  were 
made  from  so  many  sources,  that  we  included  them. 

39440.  Reducing  the  dietaries  is  a  practical  sugges- 
tion ? — Yes. 

3944L  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  It  is  a  very  important 
suggestion,  if  it  is  possible  that  these  people  can  do  their 
work  on  a  lower  dietary  ? — I  believe  the  feeling  of  a  great 
many  of  the  medical  officers  is  that  they  could  do  their 
work  on  a  lower  diet.  They  could  be  kept  in  health  on 
a  lower  diet  certainly  ;   and  it  would  discourage  them 
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from  coming  under  the  Poor  Law,  if  it  were  possible 
without  any  inhumanity  to  reduce  their  diet  and  increase 
their  work.    I  think  that  would  be  the  way  to  state  it. 

39442.  {Chairman.)  You  have  not  worked  this  out 
at  all,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

39443.  And  it  is  only  a  general  suggestion  ? — It  was 
a  suggestion  of  the  medical  officers  who  replied,  and  my 
Committee  thought  that  they  should  place  it  before  you. 

39444.  In  the  same  way  you  make  a  suggestion  in 
favour  of  Labour  Colonies,  and  another  suggestion  that 
you  would  discriminate  between  the  genuine  workers 
travelling  in  search  of  work  and  the  habitual  vagrants  ? 
■ — Yes  ;  that  is  a  very  strong  opinion.  Really  it  is  rather 
a  matter  of  health  that  you  should  make  provision  for 
the  genuine  worker  travelling  in  search  of  work,  so  that 
he  may  be  maintained  in  health  and  not  become  a  burden 
on  the  community. 

39445.  With  separate  treatment  and  separate  diet,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

39446.  He  would  probably  require  to  have  a  dossier 
or  something  to  show  where  he  had  been  employed  and 
what  work  he  was  seeking  ? — Yes  He  would  have  a 
kind  of  passport  or  Waybill,  which  he  would  take  with 
him. 

39447.  There  is  just  one  general  question  I  should  like 
to  put  to  you.  There  is  a  Bill  before  Parliament  which  is  to 
incorporate  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London  ;  that 
may  possibly,  if  given  effect  to,  in  some  way  or  other  pre- 

inc()rporation  J^^S®  °^  affect  the  decisions  at  which  this  Commission 
of  London  might  arrive  ;  may  I  ask  whether  the  British  Medical 
Hospital  Association  are  in  favour  of  the  Bill  ? — The  Council  of 
~     '  the  Association  passed  a  resolution  last  week  disapproving 

of  the  Bill  on  certain  grounds,  and  representations  are 
abou,t  to  be  made  on  the  subject.  [Dr.  Langley  Browne.) 
I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  guardians 
to  pay  fees.  In  many  districts  they  have  never  paid  extra 
fees  at  all.  I  know  that  in  the  Black  Country  for  forty 
years  they  have  never  paid  a  midwifery  fee  in  any  Way, 
and  they  have  never  paid  for  a  fracture  or  an  accident  at 
all.  I  believe  that  in  one  part  of  the  district  there  was 
a  special  order  forty  years  ago  granted,  by  which  they 
might  escape  those  fees,  because  it  was  supposed  that  some 
medical  officers — very  few  of  them,  and  it  was  only 
supposed — were  charging  a  special  midwifery  fee  instead 
of  the  common  one.  But  ever  since  then,  they  have  gone 
on  that  tack,  and  now  the  Midwives'  Bill  has  passed  and 
it  is  imperative  that  the  midwife  should  call  in  a  doctor, 
it  is  extremely  hard  all  through  those  districts  that  when 
the  district  medical  officer  is  called  in  there  should  be  no 
fee  at  all  for  him.  The  guardians  in  their  advertise- 
ments, whenever  they  advertise  for  a  medical  officer, 
insert  the  paragraph — ■"  No  extra  fees  will  be  paid."  I 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  it  several  times.  When  8ir  Walter  Foster  was 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  he  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular, but  it  has  been  taken  no  notice  of  whatever.  I 
think  if  in  the  different  districts  throughout  the  country 
that  matter  were  inquired  into,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
boon  at  the  present  time,  because  I  do  think  these  mid- 
wives  should  have  the  help  of  the  district  medical  officer 
or  of  another  medical  officer,  and  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  some  arrangement  for  the 
payment  of  fees.  Under  the  Midwives  Act  there  is  none 
whatever,  but  the  midwives  must  send  for  a  doctor, 
although  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  the  doctor's 
fees,  and  if  the  guardians  do  not  pay  the  fee,  and  the 
relieving  officer  simply  hands  over  a  note,  as  they  do 
generally,  then  the  doctor  has  to  go  and  he  gets 
nothing  at  all  for  it. 

39448.  Have  any  women  in  consequence  been  neglected  ? 
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salaries"^  ^  cannot  say  that,  because  I  am  afraid  the  doctors 

go  when  they  ought  to  neglect  them.  {Dr.  Ford  Anderson.) 
Might  I  say  one  word  ?  I  think  there  was  some  question 
of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  salaries  of  medical  officers 
when  we  were  discussing  Paragraph  3  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  this  aspect  of  the  question  was  brought  in.  I  refer  to 
the  residents  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  of  London.  A 
subject  which  causes  a  great  deal  of  discontent  is  that  the 
salaries  vary  so  much.  The  normal  salary  is  about  £400  a 
year,  with  some  perquisites  ;  but  some  residents,  at  all 
events  one  resident,  gets  as  much  as  £825  a  year — that  is 
a  difference  of  over  £400.  This  gets  known,  and  it  creates 
a  feeling  of  discontent.    On  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
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discrepancy,  I  find  that  it  is  due  to  tne  lunacy  certificates, 
which  are  sometimes  given  to  a  resident  and  sometimes  not. 
Apparently  it  is  a  matter  which  depends  on  the  whim  of 
the  justice.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  speaking  for  the 
residents  in  the  infirmaries  of  London,  so  far  as  I  know 
them — that  there  should  be  some  uniform  custom  with 
regard  to  these  certificates,  so  as  to  do  away  with  this 
discontent  which  prevails  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of 
resident  medical  officers  in  infirmaries. 

39449.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  say  that  it  depends  on  the 
whim  of  a  justice  ? — Yes,  on  the  whim  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

39450.  {Sir  Samtiel  Provis.)  You  mean  that  the  justice 
can  call  in  any  medical  practitioner  he  Ukes  ? — Yes. 

39451.  The  salaries  themselves  are  on  a  scale,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

39452.  But  your  point  is  that  the  lunacy  fees  differ  so 
much  in  different  cases  that  a  doctor  naturally  takes  them 
into  account  ? — Yes,  and  it  creates  a  feeling  of  unfair 
treatment. 

39453.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  doctor 
agreeing  to  hand  over  the  fees  if  he  had  an  inclusive 
salary  ? — I  should  think  that  they  would  like  to  keep  the 
fees. 

39454.  But  suppose  he  did  agree  to  that,  would  that 
meet  the  case  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

39455.  {Bislwp  of  Ross.)  In  Paragraph  8  you  refer  to  Proposed 
the  desirability  of  drugs  and  medicine  being  supplied  by  reform  as  ti 
the  public  authority  and  not  by  the  doctor  himself ;   I  ^'^"^',g|JP^v^ 
suppose  one  of  your  reasons  would  be  that  if  the  drugs  Q^jggj.g 
were  supplied  by  the  guardians,  the  doctor  would  be  per- 
haps freer  in  giving  the  necessary  drugs,  and  especially 
drugs  of  a  more  expensive  nature  than  if  they  were  supplied 
at  his  own  cost  ? — {Mr.  Whitaker.)  We  think  that  his 
remuneration  should  be  in  respect  of  his  medical  services, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  out  of  pocket  or  in  pocket — 
either  one  way  or  the  other — that  he  should  not  be  taken 
to  make  any  profit  out  of  drugs,  and  that  he  should  not 
lose  by  giving  drugs. 

39456.  But  the  doctor  would  naturally  be  the  judge  of 
the  quality  of  the  drugs  supplied  ? — If  the  guardians 
supply  them,  they  v/ould  choose  the  chemist  who  supplied. 
They  would  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  carry  out  what  the 
doctor  recommended,  but  they  would  not  absolutely  do  so. 

39457.  The  doctor  would  really  be  the  only  experi-  ] 
enced  person  to  decide  whether  the  drugs  were  up  to 
quaUty  or  not,  because  the  guardians  are  not  skilled 
persons  themselves  on  such  a  question  ? — That  would 
apply,  to  some  extent ;  but  we  have  experience  of  these 
systems.  In  the  case  of  some  contract  practice  engage- 
ments, take,  for  example, the  provident  dispensaries  of  the 
country,  they  nearly  all  work  on  the  system  of  buying 
their  own  drugs,  and  paying  the  medical  officer  a  salary. 
They  seem  to  manage  fairly  well,  to  choose  the  drugs,  to 
to  see  that  there  is  no  extravagance,  and  yet  to  satisfy 
the  patients. 

39458.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty,  as  you  suggested 
in  Paragraph  8,  in  the  contract  being  made  by  the  guar- 
dians with  the  doctor  himself  ? — In  some  cases  that  would 
be  the  only  way  possible,  because  there  might  be  no 
chemist  in  the  district  who  would  be  capable  of  suppljdng 
them,  and  it  would  be  the  cheapest  way  for  the  guardians 
to  do  it  so.  But  that  would  be  a  separate  contract,  of 
course,  and  it  should  be  quite  independent  of  his  remunera- 
tion as  a  medical  man. 

39459.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  if  possible  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  distinct  con- 
tractor, rather  than  the  doctor  himself  ? — We  think  it 
better  to  have  a  distinct  contractor  wherever  possible, 
but  in  some  remote  country  districts  that  might  be  the 
only  practical  way  of  carrying  it  out. 

39460.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  In  Paragraph  19  (a)  Attitude  of 
vou  mention  that  the  Association  had  under  consideration  British 
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"  The  creation  of  a  State  medical  service  consisting  of 
whole-time  medical  officers  to  whom  perhaps  other  duties  ^''^^^rda'" 
in  addition  to  that  of  Poor  Law  medical  officer  would  be  State  medic 
assigned."  Might  I  ask  whether  the  "  other  duties  "  service,  etu. 
were  defined  by  any  of  those  who  replied  ? — Those  who 
took  that  view  would  be  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation, 
probably,  of  the  public  health  service  with  the  Poor  Law 
service,  and  they  would  be  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a 
State  medical  service  which  would  include  all  kind  of 
public  duties. 
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39461.  And  which  would  have  its  preferment  and  its 
promotion  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  That  would  not  be  a  local 
service  but  it  would  be  a  State  service  so  that  promotion 
would  go  from  district  to  district  irrespective  of  the  local 
authorities. 

39462.  Might  I  asked  whether  19  (a)  received  much 
favour  in  the  replies  ? — Very  few  people  have  put  it  for- 
ward. It  is  only  an  idea  of  a  few  people  who  have  paid 
special  attention  to  these  questions.  Neither  (a)  nor  (c) 
have  really  been  thought  out  by  the  majority  of  the  men. 

39463.  It  has  not  been  before  all  the  individuals  ? — Not 
really. 

39464.  So  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  there  is  any- 
thing against  either  (a)  or  (c)  or  strongly  in  favour  of 
them  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

39465.  But  they  might  be  considered.  The  onlj'  other 
thing  I  want  to  ask  about  is  vnth  regard  to  the  children. 
Did  your  association  gather  anything  in  any  replies  in 
reference  to  a  classification  of  the  children,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  health  and  morals  and  everything  else  ? — No, 
there  was  no  suggestion  as  to  a  classification  of  the  children, 
but  there  were  many  suggestions  as  to  classif3ang  adults  in 
respect  of  morals  and  in  respect  of  ability. 

39466.  But  there  was  no  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
children  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  at  the  moment. 

39467.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  for  your  views  upon 
the  advisability  of  their  classification  ? — We  have  had 
1,900  replies,  and  they  have  not  been  minutely  classified 
on  every  point.  We  could  refer  to  the  replies  again  on 
any  question  where  it  was  desired  to  know  the  opinion  of 
our  members. 

39468.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  the  Association  any  views  as 
to  whether  it  is  wiser  to  pay  medical  officers  by  case  or  by 
salary  ? — We  have  not  considered  that  closely.  There 
have  been  discussions  on  the  subject.  Of  course  there  are 
those  in  the  profession  who  look  upon  every  kind  of  con- 
tract medical  practice  as  objectionable.  They  consider  that 
the  medical  man  does  his  work  far  better  if  he  is  paid  by 
fee  than  if  he  is  paid  by  contract.  Those  who  would  take 
that  view  would  apply  the  same  system  to  the  Poor  Law, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  view  is  generally  prevalent. 

iximum  39469.  Has  the  Association  any  views,  first  of  all  as  to 
■'ia,  for  Poor  the  number  of  cases  in  an  urban  district  that  a  medical 
]  w  medical  officer  can  attend  to  ? — No,  we  have  not  gone  into  that. 

We  consider  that  several  of  the  districts  are  far  too  large, 
and  that  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Poor  Law  Orders  have 
been  allowed  to  be  exceeded  ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  Poor  Law 
Orders  specify  a  population  of  15,000,  and  there  is  one 
district  which,  I  think,  has  over  40,000,  and  another 
district  which  has  63,000.  We  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  allow  the  limits  to  be 
exceeded. 

39470.  Similarly,  I  suppose,  you  have  no  definite  idea 
as  to  what  area  in  the  country  a  doctor  can  cover  in  that 
way  ? — No. 

39471.  Have  you  any  views  with  regard  to  the  age  at 
which  superannuation  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  medical 
men  ? — At  sixty  or  sixty-five. 

39472.  You  think  then  it  might  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  professions  ? — Yes. 

39473.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  special  in 
your  calling  in  that  respect  ?■ — We  know  by  experience 
that  some  medical  men  retain  their  health  and  go  on  work- 
ing very  late  in  life. 

39474.  (Dr.  Dovmes.)  With  reference  to  the  difficulty 
of  not  getting  medical  assistance  in  the  instances  where 
midwives  are  unable  to  complete  their  case,  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  which  has  been  adopted,  I 
understand,  at  Wandsworth,  where  the  guardians  under- 
take to  pay  15s.  each  to  their  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  if 
he  is  called  in  ? — No,  we  had  not  heard  of  that.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  work  should  always  be 
done  by  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  because  we  think  the 
patient  should  have  the  right  to  choose  her  own  doctor. 

39475.  Of  course  the  guardians  would  have  no  direct 
control  over  the  other  medical  men  ? — Wo'  think  the  best 
system  is  that  followed  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  where  it 
is  done  by  the  local  sanitary  authority,  under  the  powers 
of  the  PubHc  Health  Act. 
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39476.  Dr.  Langley  Bro-wTie  has  gone,  but  I  was  going 
to  ask  him  wth  regard  to  that  question  of  the  clerical 
work  of  the  medical  officer,  whether  it  was  not  the  medical 
relief  bock  that  he  referred  to,  and  in  that  case  whether 
any  suggestions  have  been  made  by  the  Association 
for  its  replacement  by  some  other  system  ? — I  do 
not  think  any  suggestion  has  been  made,  but  there  is 
evidently  a  very  strong  feeling  among  workliouse  medical 
officers  of  objection  to  it. 

39477.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  usual  hospital 
system  of  case  papers  ? — Yes. 

39478.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  why  that  should  not 
be  adopted  in  the  Poor  Law  service  ? — I  think  our  opinion 
is  that  they  should  have  that  or  some  analogous  system. 

39479.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  already  adopted  ? — 
We  think  that  in  the  smallest  infirmaries  the  responsible 
medical  officer  ought  to  keep  a  clinical  record  of  each  case, 
and  that  it  would  improve  his  work  if  he  does. 

3^^480.  The  case-paper  would  furnish  the  best  clinical 
record,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

39481.  It  would  also  serve,  would  it  not,  as  a  voucher 
for  the  issue  of  diets  and  extras  ? — Yes. 

39482.  And  it  would  be  a  record  of  the  medical  officer's 
attendances  ? — Yes.  We  think  that  would  be  the  system 
to  adopt. 

39483.  On  the  question  of  hospital  administration  and 
its  relation  to  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  assumed  that  only  one 
method  has  been  proposed,  namely,  municipal  mainten- 
ance. I  do  not  know  whether  the  Association's  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
of  1892,  on  Metropolitan  hospitals  ? — I  am  afraid  we  have 
not  considered  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

39484.  There  were  proposals  then  for  a  central  board  Attitude  of 
not  necessarily  municipal  ? — We  did  not  know  that  it  British 
was  proposed  to  bring  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  under  that.  Medical 
That  was  the  reason  the  Association  opposed  the  Charter  (^Q^^rck''''" 
of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  on  the  ground  that  we 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  establish  any  of  those  funds. 

39485.  I  think  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee, because  one  paragraph  in  the  report  refers  to  it  as 
follows  : — "  Proposed  Central  Board.  It  was  generally 
felt  by  those  who  called  for  a  reform  of  the  out-patient 
department,  for  the  supervision  of  accounts,  for  a  restric- 
tion on  the  creation  of  new  hospitals,  and  for  a  better 
organisation  of  medical  relief  as  a  whole,  through  the  co- 
operation of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  private  practitioners, 
and  Poor  Law,  that  these  changes  could  only  be  brought 
about  through  the  direct  agency  or  the  indirect  influence 
of  a  Central  Board  ?  " — I  am  afraid  that  we  had  over- 
looked that  that  applied  to  the  Poor  Law. 

39486.  You  have  not  really  considered  that  ? — No.  Question  or 
{Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  The  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  u'^'^''^'^^. 
which  represents  the  practitioners  in  the  Metropolitan  °^P"^?'' 

1  -J      J  j-if  i     Ti-  •         4-    ^       •    i-  Board  for 

area,  have  considered  that.    It  came  up  m  protest  agamst  Lomjon  an<i 

the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  Charter.  You  know  they  its  functions, 
applied  for  a  Charter  for  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch,  representing 
the  practitioners  of  London,  took  proceedings  as  far 
as  they  could  against  it  ;  they  opposed  it,  and  they 
decided  that  they  would  not  support  a  combined  manage- 
ment like  this — a  Central  Hospital  Board.  They  said 
it  would  be  cj[uite  sufficient  if  there  could  be  co-operation 
between  the  boards,  for  this  reason,  that  very  likely 
it  would  weaken  the  powers  of  collection  of  the  different 
boards  if  they  were  amalgamated,  as  people  instead  of 
giving  as  they  do  now,  to  three,  would  give  to  one,  and 
therefore  the  total  receipts  for  distribution  amongst 
the  hospitals  would  be  lessened  by  perhaps  two-thirds. 

39487.  Would  that  objection  apply  to  a  supervising  or 
co-ordinating  board  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary.  I  say  a 
co-ordinating  board  is  all  right,  but  a  central  hospital 
board  such  as  the  House  of  Lords  were  asked  to  pass  by 
Lord  Sandhurst's  Committee,  the  Branch  Council  did  not 
consider  desirable. 

39488.  I  gather  that  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to 
a  co-ordinating  board  ? — No. 

39489.  It  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  on  a  co-or- 
dinating board  to  have  all  the  interests  concerned  repre- 
sented ? — Yes. 

39490.  Including  that  of  the  medical  profession  ? — 
Yes;  that  is  what  we  hope  for. 
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39491.  Could  not  such  a  board  furnish  a  hope  of  pre- 
serving the  voluntary  system  of  hospitals  as  opposed  to 
the  municipal  system  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  desire,  too. 

39492.  On  the  question  of  the  detention  of  cases 
suffering  from  venereal  disease,  I  daresay  you  are  aware 
that  the  Law  Officers'  opinion  was  taken  years  ago  as  to 
whether  such  cases  came  within  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  enables  compulsory  detention  in  workhouses  of 
persons  suffering  from  contagious  disease,  and  that  the 
Law  Officers'  opinion  was  that  those  cases  did  not  come 
within  the  Act.  Are  you  aware  of  any  medical  reason — 
I  am  not  speaking  of  legal  reasons — why  tbey  should  not  ? 
— (Mr.  Whitaker.)  From  a  medical  point  of  view  they 
certainly  should  come  within  the  Act,  but  we  think 
it  should  be  applied  without  discrimination  of  sex,  that 
it  should  be  applied  equally  to  all  persons  suffering  from 
the  disease,  and  that  they  should  be  detained  for  sanitary 
reasons  until  they  are  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity from  the  medical  point  of  view. 

39493.  From  the  medical  point  of  view,  then,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  come  under  that  Act  ? — 
Quite  so. 

39494.  In  Paragraph  36  you  say  the  opinion  of  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  and  the  profession  is  in  favour 
of  making  the  Poor  Law  areas  and  the  sanitary  areas 
identical  ;  do  you  imply  that  they  should  be  under  one 
administration  ? — Really  I  think  the  word  "  co-termin- 
ous  "  would  have  been  better  than  "  identical,"  because 
I  think  it  is  possible  that  we  might  face  the  possibility, 
say,  of  one  set  of  areas  being  smaller  than  the  other  ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  one  set  should  coincide  with  the 
boundaries  of  a  group  of  the  other.  The  boundaries,  for 
example,  of  one  large  sanitary  district  might  correspond 
with  those  of  a  group  of  unions  or  vice  versa  ;  but  they 
should  be  co-terminous,  and  then  there  would  not  be  the 
overlapping  that  there  is  at  present. 

39495.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  considered  the  suggestion 
which  might  possibly  come  under  your  Paragraph  19  (a) 
that  all  public  medical  relief  should  be  free  ? — The  Associa- 
tion has  not  considered  that  officially,  but  it  has  been 
discussed,  of  course,  in  the  Committee. 

39496.  Do  you  consider  it  consistent  with  your  sug- 
gestion of  a  State  medical  service  ? — If  there  were  free 
relief,  I  suppose  some  kind  of  State  medical  service  would 
be  almost  necessary. 

39497.  With  the  payment  of  all  medical  men  as  func- 
tionaries of  the  State  ? — Yes,  I  take  it  so. 

39498.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  large  opinion 
in  that  direction  connected  with  the  Association  ? — 
No.  Many  medical  men  have  discussed  it,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  brought  forward,  but  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  matter  not  likely  to  affect  this  generation 
probably.  All  we  say  is,  that  whenever  any  definite 
proposal  of  the  kind  is  put  forward,  the  Association  will 
be  willing  to  discuss  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  efficient 
service.  It  is  a  political  question  really,  and  we  have  not 
considered  its  desirability. 

39499.  And  you  do  not  advocate  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  in  any  sense  ? — No. 

39500.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  labour  between 
the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  the  general  hospitals 

between  Poor  ^ow  would  you  avoid  duplication  of  the  cases  between 
Law  and        the  one  and  the  other  ?   Do  you  propose  to  bring  to  the 
voluntary       infirmary  the  chronic  cases  and  long-time  cases,  and  to 
hospitals.       have  the  acute  cases  dealt  with  at  the  general  hospitals  ? — 
The  distinction  that  we  have  contemplated  was  that  the 
Poor  Law  infirmary  should  receive  cases  of  people  who 
are  in  need  of  relief  or  maintenance,  and  that  the  general 
hospitals  should  only  receive  those  cases  that  require 
purely  medical  relief  on  the  ground  that  they  caimot  afford 
the  special  medical  attendance  which  is  required. 

39501.  Then  the  basis  of  your  distinction  is  the  fact 
whether  they  want  ^or  do  not  want  maintenance  ?  That 
is  it. 

39502.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Would  the  hospitals  take  the 
chronic  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would.  The  defini- 
tion the  Association  has  laid  down  of  the  test  for  hospital 
admission  is  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay  for  the 
special  medical  attendance  which  he  requires,  as  the  hospi- 
tals should  only  receive  cases  requiring  special  medical 
assistance  ;  and  the  association  would  not  regard  a  chronic 
caae  as  coming  under  that  head. 
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39503.  Where  would  a  chronic  case  go  that  was  able  to 
maintain  itself,  but  yet  could  not  pay  for  the  necessary 
medical  attendance  ? — From  the  charitable  point  of  view, 
I  suppose  there  should  be  provision  through  institutions 
for  incurables  ;  there  should  be  special  hospitals  for  those 
cases. 

39504.  There  would  be  need,  apart  from  the  Poor  Law 
apparently,  for  cases  of  that  class  ? — There  might  be. 

39505.  Do  you  think  the  accommodation  exists  at  the 
present  time  ? — No,  I  should  thiak  it  is  not  sufficient. 

39506.  (Miss  Hill.)  There  is  no  accommodation  for 
them  other  than  the  Poor  Law  at  present,  is  there,  I  mean 
very  few  hospitals  keep  them  for  more  than  a  week  ? — 
(Dr.  Ford  Anderson.)  That  is  so. 

39507.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Therefore,  does  it  not  come  to  this, 
that  all  of  those  chronic  cases  should  really,  under  present 
conditions  or  conditions  approaching  those  of  the  present 
time,  fall  back  naturally  on  the  Poor  Law? — (Mr.  Whitaker.) 
If  the  sums  now  subscribed  for  the  general  hospitals 
which  are  being  paid  for  cases  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  general  hospitals,  were  liberated,  there  might 
be  more  money  for  provision  for  incurable  cases. 

39508.  With  regard  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  the  Act  being  restricted  to  infectious 
hospitals,  or  to  some  similar  group  of  work,  so  that  the 
municipalities  would  not  need  to  start  general  hospitals  ? 
— No,  I  should  not  be  in  favour  of  restricting  the  powers 
which  the  sanitary  authorities  have,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  association  would  be  in  favour  of  restricting  the 
powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  I  think  they  would 
say  that  it  was  a  pity  to  confine  things  too  closely  to  the 
present  experimental  lines,  and  that  you  had  better  feel 
your  way. 

39509.  With  regard  to  maternity  cases  and  cases  of 
that  kind,  are  you  in  favour  of  those  being  handed  over 
to  the  sanitary  authority  ? — We  have  prepared  a  memorial 
to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  subject,  and  the  reason  that 
we  assign  for  preferring  that  it  should  be  done  through 
the  sanitary  authority  is  that  the  Poor  Law  authority 
at  present  would  only  be  able  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer,  and  we  do  not  think  the  patient  should 
be  restricted  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  as  her  atten- 
dant ;  we  think  she  should  have  a  free  choice  of  attendant. 

39510.  So  you  would  advocate  something  like  the 
action  of  Manchester  in  starting  a  hospital  from  the 
sanitary  resources,  as  it  were,  of  the  community  for 
puerperal  cases  ? — Are  they  starting  a  hospital  there  ? 

39511.  They  have  done  it  ? — I  did  not  know  that  they 
fiad  got  a  hospital ;  but  I  knew  they  were  making  pro- 
vision for  medical  practitioners  to  attend  these  cases. 

39512.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  a  serious  matter, 
in  view  of  your  own  proposed  classification,  that  the 
sanitary  authority  should  undertake  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  treatment  of  cases  coming  necessarily  under  that 
Act  ? — I  think  the  matter  has  not  been  definitely  con- 
sidered, and  I  should  perhaps  be  only  giving  my  own 
opinion,  if  I  gave  an  opinion. 

39513.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  association  is  likely  to 
consider  questions  like  that  further  within  the  present 
twelve  months  or  so,  and  the  very  important  question 
under  Paragraph  30  which  practically  is  only  very  partially 
settled  by  the  semi-negative  here  ? — They  might  con- 
sider them  further.  I  think  their  feeling  probably  upon 
the  question  of  the  sanitary  authorities  estabHshing 
hospitals  would  be  that,  though  they  would  not  advocate 
such  a  system  as  a  matter  of  general  principle,  they 
would  not  be  disposed  to  oppose  an  experiment  in  an 
individual  place  that  might  be  a  guide  to  the  future. 

39514.  You  have  not  thought  of  there  being  a  kind 
of  public  health  committee  for  the  locality  which  would 
include  the  whole  of  the  hospital  administration,  have 
you  ? — It  was  suggested,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  London — 
and  therefore  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  and  yet  would  provide  the  sanitary  authority 
not  only  with  hospitals  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  which 
does  not  lie  necessarily  within  the  Act,  but  for  other 
purposes  as  well,  aud  so  co-ordinating  the  whole  ? — I 
suppose,  really,  the  difficulty  in  aU  these  matters  arises 
from  the  present  functions  of  the  Poor  Law  authority, 
and  what  is  regarded  as  the  stigma  of  pauperism  associated 
with  the  Poor  Law  authority.  Take  the  question  of 
maternity  hospitals.    I  think  the  reason  the  association 
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■would  not  oppose  the  establishment  of  maternity  hospitals 
by  the  sanitary  authority  is  on  the  simple  ground  that  the 
sanitary  authority  have  a  much  freer  hand  than  the  Poor 
Law  authority — that  would  be  the  only  reason. 

39515.  Therefore  if  your  peculiar  difficulty  as  to  Poor 
Law  relief  is  met  somehow,  then  the  organisation  of  a 
board  for  hospitals  as  proposed  by  the  Lords  and  else- 
where could  be  brought  into  existence  ? — Yes. 

39516.  Practically  owing  to  that  difficulty,  may  I  say 
that  all  kinds  of  more  or  less  hedging  arrangements  have 
to  be  made  in  other  quarters  to  keep  freedom  ? — Yes. 

39517.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  district 
medical  officers  not  getting  fees  for  operations,  do  I 
understand  that  in  some  cases  guardians  refuse  to  give 
those  fees  when  the  district  medical  officer  considers 
that  he  is  entitled  to  them  ? — No.  Our  difficulty  is  that 
the  existence  of  those  old  contracts  which  have  been 
kept  on  in  the  Black  Country  particularly  for  such  a  long 
time  is  contrary  to  the  pubhc  interest  and  ought  to  be 
disallowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

39518.  You  are  aware  that  the  Consolidated  Order 
provides  that  the  salary  of  the  district  medical  officer  shall 
not  include  payment  for  certain  operations,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  fee  for  those  operations  ? — Quite  so. 

39519.  Li  some  cases  those  articles  have  been  sus- 
pended ;  is  it  in  those  cases  that  this  difficuHy  arises  ? — 
Yes.  I  mentioned  formerly  the  case  of  the  Black  Country 
generally  ;  then  there  is  the  case  of  Kingsbridge  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  medical  officer  is  medical  officer  for 
two  districts  ;  he  gets  a  salary  of  £55  a  j  ear,  and  his 
average  visiting  list  is  something  like  600  visits  per 
aimum.  He  has  to  do  every  kind  of  work  for  that  inclusive 
salary,  and  he  gets  no  fees  for  anesthetics,  operations, 
midwifery,  or  any  kind  of  extra  work.  The  whole  of  his 
duties  come  under  that  inclusive  salary  for  the  two 
districts. 

39520.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  salaries  in  those  kind  of 
districts  are  higher  than  in  other  places  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  have  compared  that  salary  with  the  salary 
paid  in  other  districts,  and  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  higher. 

39521.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  medical  officer  has  to 
perform  those  operations,  and  that  the  cases  are  not  sent 
to  some  other  hospitals  to  be  operated  upon  ? — He  speaks 
of  having  to  perform  the  operations,  and  he  makes  a 
point  that  he  has  to  do  all  this  work  for  the  one  inclusive 
salary. 

39522.  Now  about  sanitary  areas  ;  you  were  in  favour, 
you  said,  of  the  Poor  Law  areas  and  the  sanitary  areae 
being  co-extensive,  or  at  least  having  the  boundaries 
interlaced  ? — Yes. 

39523.  How  would  that  work  with  an  urban  district  T 
I  rather  gather  you  were  thinking  probably  of  rural 
districts,  and  of  putting  rural  districts  imder  one  authority 
for  some  large  area  ;  but  you  could  not  supersede  urban 
authorities,  could  you  ? — Could  not  the  Poor  Law  areas 
be  made  to  correspond  with  the  areas  of  the  urban  sanitary 
authorities  ? 

39524.  Some  of  them  are  very  small ;  they  are  places 
with  populations  varying  from  1,000  to  5,000  or  6,000 
in  a  great  many  cases  ? — Those  would  be  the  old  muni- 
cipalities— the  old  boroughs,  I  suppose  ? 

39525.  The  old  urban  districts  which  were  formerly 
local  board  districts.  Many  of  those  districts  were 
formed  simply  for  highway  purposes  ;  still  they  are  urban 
sanita,ry  districts  now.  You  would  not  think  they  were 
suitable  for  Poor  Law  areas  now  ? — No,  we  do  not  think 
them  suitable  for  urban  areas  ;  we  think  that  there  are 
urban  sanitary  authorities  which  are  unsatisfactory. 

39526.  Just  so  ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
because  they  exist  ? — I  thought  the  recommendations 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  might  help  to  get  rid  of  those  small  authorities. 
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39527.  They  speak  chiefly  of  rural  areas  ? — We  are 
proposing  to  make  a  recommendation,  and  I  would  urge 
it  rather  strongly,  that  not  only  are  the  small  rural 
authorities  unsatisfactory,  but  the  small  urban  authorities 
are  unsatisfactory  also — perhaps  even  more  so  in  some 
cases. 

39528.  Push  that  a  little  bit  further,  and  take  a  place, 
say,  with  a  population  of  10,000  which  could  not  very 
well  be  got  rid  of  as  an  urban  district,  even  on  the  grounds 
you  are  considering  ;  that  would  be  a  small  area  for  Poor 
Law  purposes,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  getting  near  the 
limit.    15,000  is  your  limit  for  Poor  Law  purposes. 

39529.  They  would  want  a  workhouse  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  separate  area,  and  10,000  is  too  small  a  popu- 
lation for  a  separate  workhouse  ? — ITiere  are  many 
unions  with  a  much  smaller  population  than  10,000. 

39530.  There  are,  but  then  one  of  the  things  now 
desired  is  to  get  a  classification  of  workhouses,  and  you 
could  not  have  a  classification  of  workhouses,  could  you, 
unless  you  have  a  large  population  ? — Not  to  have  a 
workhouse  for  each  district. 

39531.  That  is  one  point  I  was  leading  up  to  ;  you 
are  proposing  that  unions  should  combine  for  indoor 
relief,  although  they  existed  separately  for  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes. 

39532.  That  is  rather  what  you  had  in  view  ? — Yes. 

39533.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  ever  thought  of  utihsing 
possibly  an  infirmary  in  a  rural  district  as  a  hospital, 
instead  of  having  what,  I  think,  you  propose,  a  cottage 
hospital  parallel  to  it,  there  being  possibly  not  demand 
enough  for  two  institutions  in  such  a  place  ? — There 
would  be  the  objection  that  you  would  bring  the  hospital 
patient,  whom  we  have  classified  as  distinct  from  the 
Poor  Law  patient,  into  the  same  institution  as  the  Poor 
Law  patient. 

39534.  I  am  taking  your  previous  answer  to  a  certain 
extent,  namely,  that  you  might  possibly  find  a  way  out 
of  what  we  have  called  the  pauper  taint,  if  it  were  set 
aside  in  some  way.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
your  mind  on  a  point  like  that  ? — Bringing  them  into 
one  institution  ? 

39535.  Yes  ? — That  would  be  the  objection,  I  take  it, 
and  that  would  be  the  only  objection  perhaps. 

39536.  (Chairman.)  The  Irish  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  have  sat  and  made  a  report ;  has  their  report 
come  under  the  notice  of  your  association  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

39537.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  your  association 
would  look  at  the  proposals  they  make  for  combining 
the  health  authorities  and  the  medical  authorities  in 

the  inral  districts  of  Ireland,  and  let  us  have  your  opinion  ?  Attitude  of  • 
—Is  that  as  apphed  to  Ireland  ? 

Medical 

39538.  As  applied  only  to  Ireland? — Our  Irish  Com-  Associaiicn 
mittee  are  going  through  that  report,  but  they  are  not  to\vard-< 
sure  whether  this  Commission  will  take  evidence  as  re-  report  <  f 
gards  Ireland.    If  you  are  free  to  take  evidence  as  re-  Irish  \  i  e- 
gards  Ireland,  then  the  Irish  Committee  of  the  association  Co"i 
will  be  prepared  to  submit  evidence  to  you.  mission 

39539.  Perhaps  you  would  have  no  objection  to  sending 
us  their  report  when  it  is  prepared  ? — We  will  do  so 

with  pleasure.  (The  following  repcjrt  was  aubsequenly  sent: —  '' 

"  That  the  Irish  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  having  considered  very  fully  the  Report 
desire  to  express  their  conviction  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  should 
accept  and  approve  this  Report  as  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  so  far  as  the  Report  goes."  Further  : — 
"  That  there  are  some  sections  of  the  Report,  and 
many  important  matters  chiefly  connected  with  the 
dispensary  system  which  have  not  been  touched  upon 
in  the  Report,  with  reference  to  which  the  Irish  Committee 
consider  the  Royal  Commission  should  seek  for  evidence. 
On  these  points  the  Irish  Committee  will  be  prepared  at 
a  later  period  to  assist  the  Royal  Commission." 
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39540.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Leeds 
Board  of  Guardians  1—1  am. 

39541.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  written 
statement,  which,  if  you  will  hand  it  in,  we  wiU  treat  as 
your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly. 

{The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement). 

1.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Leeds  Board  of  Guar- 
dians has  entirely  altered  its  method  of  deahng  with  the 
children  under  its  care.  There  used  to  be  a  small  barrack- 
school  within  the  workhouse  grounds.  Tliis  has  been 
done  away  with  and  the  "  Scattered  Home  System  " 
has  been  adopted  step  by  step  in  its  place,  against  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  guardians, 
but  with  what  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  conspicuous 
success. 

2.  We  have  now  eleven  small  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  one  receiving  home  outside  the  work- 
house grounds,  where  children  are  placed  for  a  fortnight 
as  a  safeguard  against  infection,  and  one  distributing 
home,  three  miles  from  the  city,  holding  forty  children, 
where  the  children  are  sorted  and  distributed  to  the 
various  small  homes. 

3.  The  life  in  the  small  homes,  is  simple,  free,  natural 
and  economical.  It  is  exactly  hke  that  of  a  respectable 
working  man's  home.  The  home  is  looked  after  by  a 
foster-mother,  who  is  responsible  for  its  conduct,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Visiting  Superintendent — a  most 
excellent  man.  This  plan  gives  the  children  a  loving 
home  atmosphere  and  individual  care,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  them  freedom,  self-respect  and  companion- 
ship with  the  outside,  independent,  non-pauper  popula- 
tion. 

4.  I  consider  this  constructive  work  the  best  that  we 
have  done  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  those  for  whom 
it  is  done,  viz.,  the  children,  are  the  only  really  hopeful 
part  of  Poor  Law  work. 

5.  It  seems  to  me  thoroughly  on  right  lines  in  every 
way,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  economical 
of  any  branch  of  our  Poor  Law  administration. 

6.  We  also  board-out  with  seven  different  boarding- 
out  committees  outside  the  union. 

7.  We  have  also  emigrated  seventeen  children  to 
Canada  during  the  last  two  years,  all  of  whom  are 
doing  well. 

Proposed  8.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  well  to  almost 

restriction  of  entirely  limit  Poor  Law  relief  to  indoor  reUef,  and  to  deal 
out-relief.  with  every  deserving,  respectable,  destitute  person  or 
family  who  was  not  received  into  the  workhouse,  by  some 
system  of  organized  voluntary  charity,  such  as  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  the  Elberfield  system, 
adapted  to  English  methods. 
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9.  The  class  that  I  think  outdoor  rehef  does  the  least 
harm  to  and  the  most  good  to,  is  that  of  widows  with 
children,  and  to  these  I  would  give  a  considerably  larger 
amount  than  is  usually  given.  Here  in  Leeds  the  ordi- 
nary scale  is  Is.  6d.  for  each  child,  and  nothing  for  the 
mother,  who  is  urged  to  go  out  to  work  to  supplement 
what  is  given. 

I  would  give  to  a  really  respectable  widow,  4s.  for 
each  child  if  there  are  only  four  children,  3s.  for  each 
child  if  there  are  more  than  four  children. 

The  mother  could  then  stay  at  home  and  look  after 
her  own  children  properly,  a  most  desirable  and  rare 
thing. 

10.  Old  people,  single  or  married.  Here  come  in  many  Objections 
questions  which  do  not  come  into  the  case  of  the  widow,  out-relief  t, 
e.g.,  could  the  pecgDle  desiring  rehef  have  saved,  or  joined  ^gedpo 
a  friendly  society,  or  been  more  sober,  or  be  assisted 

by  relations  ?  If  you  give  outdoor  rehef  (which  is 
compulsorily  levied)  to  cases  hke  these,  you  take  away 
much  of  the  inducement  to  others  who  hve  near,  to  save 
or  join  friendly  societies,  or  be  sober. 

I  tliink  it  would  be  better  for  such  cases  to  be  dealt 
with  by  voluntary  agencies,  and  taken  into  the  workhouse 
if  not  helped  by  them. 

11.  Young  permanently  disabled  fathers  of  families.  (6)  Young 
Here  I  should  not  give  outdoor  relief.    It  seems  hard  disabled 
to  the  family  to  refuse,  but  it  is  harder  to  the  nation  as  ni^^rried  m( 
a  whole  to  give.     I  am  referring  to  cases  of  phthisis, 
syphilis,  partial  paralysis,  etc. 

By  giving  outdoor  relief  you  make  three  evils  possible  : 

(1)  You  make  it  possible,  for  more  children  to  be 
born  into  an  entirely  pauper  household. 

(2)  You  make  it  possible  for  those  children  to  be 
born  of  thoroughly  diseased  persons,  and  so  the  race  is 
deteriorated. 

(3)  You  make  it  possible  for  the  family  to  live  in 
constantly  insanitary  conditions. 

One  such  case,  I  know,  cost  the  Leeds  ratepayers 
beside  the  evils  which  it  brought  in  its  train. 

12.  Deserted  wives.  We  have  a  large  number  My  own  and  (c)  De- 
opinion  is  that  a  man  deserts  his  wife  more  easily  if  he  sorted  wivi 
thinks  he  will  find  the  home  still  going  on  when  he  chooses 

to  reappear.  Also  we  have  had  many  cases  of  collusion 
between  husband  and  wife. — I  should  give  it  very  seldom 
to  deserted  wives. 

13.  In  my  opinion  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are : —  Causes  of 
(a)  Allowing  feeble-minded  or  diseased  persons  to  marry 

and  have  families,  e.g.,  syphilitic  and  phthisical.  of  feeble- 

By  tending  them  as  carefully  and  scientifically  as  we  do  minded  or 
now  in  our  union  infirmaries,  by  means  of  the  best  medical  diseased  p 
skill  and  trained  nursing,  we  send  them  out,  over  and  sons ; 
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uses  of  over  again,  temporarily  cured,  to  the  possibilities  of 
uperism  :     marriage,  and  of  having  families. 

Surely  by  doing  this  we  are  increasing  -with  compound 
interest  on  the  one  hand  what  we  are  feebly  trying  to 
diminish  on  the  other. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  append  the  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Allan,  our  medical  superintendent,  at  the  Yorkshire 
Poor  Law  Conference  held  in  Leeds  last  November. 
(Payer  frinted  as  fart  of  Dr.  Allan's  Statement  of  Evi- 
Drink.  ;     ae,nce.    See  Q.  41233.) 

(h)  Drink.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  one  great 
,Vorkmen's  cause  of  pauperism. 

"^^ct^^'  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which,  though  no 

^  '  doubt  excellently  intended,  and  excellent  in  its  results  for 
I  those  who  are  injured  in  their  work,  yet  makes  employers 

■  very  unwilling,  and  naturally  im willing,  to  employ  anyone 
who  is  not  in  the  fullest  possession  of  all  their  faculties, 
j  Men  who  have  been  deaf,  or  with  not  the  best  sight,  have 

told  me  this  many  times. 

{d)  Trades  union  regulations  with  regard  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  a  trade. 

Here  again,  no  doubt,  these  regulations  have  done  much 
good  in  raising  the  standard  of  wages,  but  for  those  M^orkers 
who  have  got  a  little  beyond  middle  life,  and  who  are  not 
quite  equal  to  the  work  of  a  younger  man,  it  means  that 
they  get  no  work  in  that  trade  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  and  they  have  to  turn  at  that  age  and  try  to 
find  more  or  less  casual  work,  of  a  sort  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed. 

(e)  Indiscriminate  and  careless  giving  of  outdoor  relief, 
e.g.,  one  ward  in  the  Leeds  Union  doubled  its  out-door 
relief  during  the  first  year  after  the  present  board  came  in. 
There  was  some  exceptional  distress,  but  not  anything  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  outdoor  relief. 

The  same  ward  has  gradually  been  diminishing  its 
outdoor  relief  for  the  last  two  years,  although  worked  by 
the  same  guardians — and  they  themselves  have  acknow- 
ledged that  the  policy  of  the  first  year  was  unwise. 

14.  The  board  divides  itself  into  six  small  committees 
for  outdoor  relief  work,  but  as  very  little  more  than  half 
the  guardians  attend  this  department  of  the  work  with 
any  regularity — some,  not  at  all — it  follows  that  com- 
mittees for  this  work  sometimes  consist  of  three  or  fewer 
members.  One  committee  for  this  purpose  has  consisted 
of  one  guardian  and  the  reheving  ofiScer  for  weeks  together, 
and  it  deals  with  an  average  of  800  people. 

15.  I  think  it  is  most  important  to  secure  the  enforced 
detention  of  syphiUs  cases  of  both  sexes,  until,  at  any  rate, 
cure  of  the  primary  disease  is  effected. 

16.  That  there  should  be  power  to  detain  feeble-minded 
cases  of  both  sexes,  preferably  in  homes  set  apart  for  that 
purpose. 

17.  That  married  daughters  should  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  parents,  when  in 
a  position  to  do  so. 

18.  I  have  now  been  a  guardian  for  twelve  years,  and 
have  been  through  four  triennial  elections.  In  my 
opinion  each  of  the  four  boards  elected  has  been  less  good 
than  the  last. 

f  19.  The  men  on  it  are  proposed  and  elected  without, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  shghtest  regard  to  whether  they  are 
fitted  for  the  position  and  work  of  a  guardian. 

20.  They  are  chosen  and  elected  (often  avowedly  so), 
in  order  to  try  the  strength  of  the  political  party  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  many  of  them  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  chief  idea  in  being  a  guardian  is  that  it  brings 
some  notoriety,  and  may  be  the  first  step  towards  a  seat  in 
the  city  council — a  sort  of  practising  ground  for  it. 

21.  Every  three  years  our  whole  board  goes  out,  and 
only  about  one-third  returns.  The  new  two-thirds  come 
totally  ignorant  of  everything  to  do  with  Poor  Law,  not 
content  to  wait  to  leam,  not  even  waiting  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  their  particular  union,  much  less  what 
has  been  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  of  pauperism 
for  some  years  and  centuries. 

22.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  social  status  of  the  guar- 
dians, stiU  less  of  wealth  or  poverty — I  have  known  some 
of  the  best  guardians  the  poorest,  and  vice  versa — but  is  it 
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reaching  work  as  -that  of  a  guardian,  the  candidates  put  up 
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(a)  Have  a  real  interest  La,  and  capacity  for,  the 
work.  Need  for 

(6)  Be  elected  for  that  work,  and  not  for  an  entirely  election  of 
different  purpose.  properly 

quahned 

(c)  Should  be  sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  guardians, 
see  beyond  the  present  moment,  both  as  to  the  past, 
and  as  to  the  future. 

23.  The  present  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as 
guardians  is,  in  my  opinion,  deplorably  unsuitable,  and 
increasingly  so. 

24.  If  I  may  mention  my  own  case  I  would  say  that  for 
my  four  elections  I  stood  : — 

(a)  Politically  (knowing  no  better),  as  a  Liberal. 

(&)  Refusing  offers  from  both  parties,  I  stood 
independently,  and  got  in  head  of  poll. 

(c)  Independently,  unopposed  by  Conservatives, 
again  head  of  poU. 

{d)  Independently,  defeated,  co-opted  afterwards. 

25.  I  am  venturing  to  append  a  letter  which  was 
published  in  the  papers  on  this  subject  in  December  last, 
signed  by  representatives  of  both  pohtical  parties  in 
Leeds.    {See  Appendix,  No.  VIII.  (A.).) 

26.  I  shall  probably  be  defeated  again,  but  I  would 
much  rather  that  this  should  be  so,  than  that  I  should  add 
to  the  ranks  of  those  who  stand  poUtically  for  a  non- 
political  office. 

39542.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  guardian  for  a 
good  many  years,  I  think  ? — Twelve  years. 

39543.  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  that 
part  of  your  duties  which  relates  to  the  education  of 
children  ? — Yes. 

39544.  You  think  that  the  scattered  homes  system  has  gy^gggg 
worked  well  ? — I  think  it  has  worked  excellently.  Leeds 

39545.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  force  ?  ^omeTfor 
Practically  eight  years  now.  Poor  Law 

39546.  Have  you  been  able  to  test  its  results  ?— I  think  children, 
so.    I  know  all  the  children  very  well,  and  I  think  the 
difference  in  them  is  very  noticeable  ;  after  they  have  got 

into  one  of  these  homes  and  been  there  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months  they  get  quite  a  different  sort  of  character  ; 
they  get  individuality,  self-respect,  and  are  different 
altogether  ;  they  are  like  an  ordinary  child  instead  of 
being  like  a  workhouse  child. 

39547.  I  rather  meant  afterwards  ;    have  you  been  p^i^^^  carets ' 
able  to  place  the  children  ? — Yes,  we  place  the  girls  in  of  Leeds 
situations  and  we  try  to  get  our  boys  some  regular  work —  Poor  Law 
proper  work  ;  we  apprentice  them  if  possible,  or  we  send  childreo. 
them  to  the  "  Indefatigable."    If  they  are  rather  tire- 
some or  difficult,  we  send  them  to  the  "  Indefatigable." 

We  have  got  boys  out  in  various  trades,  but  the  girls 
are  almost  entirely  in  service. 

39548.  The  girls  go  mostly  into  service  ? — Almost 
entirely. 

39549.  I  suppose  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
them  ? — Yes. 

39550.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  foster  mothers  have 
performed  their  work  ;  should  you  say  that  the  average 
woman  is  able  to  look  after  eight  children  ;  I  should 
imagine  she  would  be  able  to  look  after  eight  pretty 
easily  ? — Quite  so.  We  have  one  or  two  homes  with 
nine  or  ten  in,  and  in  the  older  boys'  home  we  have 
eleven  ;  there  we  have  a  most  excellent  mother ;  she 
is  quite  able  to  manage  eleven  boys. 

39551.  You  have  other  children  who  are  boarded  outside  Leeds  Poor 
the  union  ? — Yes.  Law  childrea 

39552.  Have  you  watched  the  operation  of  that  system  ?  ^jg'^fhe 
— Yes. 

39553.  How  does  that  work  ? — I  always  think,  as 
Miss  Mas:n  said,  "  Well  done  it  is  the  best  system  and 
badly  done  it  is  the  worst."  We  have  had  a  good  many 
failures  from  one  or  two  bcarding-out  committees  that 
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we  have  had,  otherwise  they  have  been  on  the  whole  good. 
We  have  had  a  good  many  children  returned  to  us  as 
unmanageable. 

39554.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  maltreatment  ? 
— There  have  been  two  cases  lately.about  a  yerr  ago,  where 
I  think  the  children  were  entirely  neglected ;  the  woman 
did  not  care  for  them  at  all. 

Objections  to.  39555.  I  suppose  your  opinion  is  that  which  has  been 
boarding-out  expressed  by  other  witnesses  :  that  the  system  is  not  a 
within  the  bad  one,  but  it  has  its  limitations,  and  it  must  be  subject 
umon.  ,  very  strict  supervision  ? — Very  strict  supervision.  May 

T  say  here  that  the  boarding-out  within  the  union,  I  think 
is  most  imdesirable,  unless  there  is  more  inspection  than 
there  is  at  present,  and  inspection  by  women  inspectors. 

39556.  At  present  the  children  inside  the  union  are 
really  less  looked  after  than  the  children  outside  1 — Much 
less. 
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39557.  Do  you  take  a  certain  number  of  these  scattered 
homes  under  your  personal  charge  so  as  to  know  all  the 
children,  and  do  other  guardians  do  the  same  ? — The 
T>ocal  Government  Board  insists  that  ladies  shall  visit 
all  the  homes  once  a  week,  if  possible.  That  is  what  I 
and  my  two  co-Jady  guardians  have  tried  to  do  ;  we  have 
also  tried  to  have  a  system  of  the  other  guardians  visiting, 
say,  one  home  every  week  for  three  months,  and  a  few 
of  them  have  done  it  fairly  regularly  once  a  week  for 
three  months  at  a  time,  and  have  then  changed  round  and 
visited  another  home. 

39558.  Did  any  of  the  male  guardains  co-operate  in 
this  work  of  visiting  ? — They  do  now  ;  some  of  them  very 
well. 

39559.  I  assume  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  this 
system  is  that  if  the  guardians  will  give  the  necessary 
time  to  visit  they  get  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  children 
which  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  under  any  other  system  ? 
— Certainly. 

39560.  Have  you  any  large  schools  ? — No,  we  have 
only  one  receiving  home,  which  is  supposed  to  hold 
forty  children.  You  must  have  one  rather  large  place 
in  case  you  have  a  family  of  eight  coming  in  all  at  once. 
That  is  a  sort  of  sorting  home  ;  our  children  first  go  to 
the  small  receiving  home  near  the  workhouse,  where 
they  stay  for  a  fortnight  to  see  if  they  have  any  infectious 
disease  ;  then  they  go  up  to  the  larger  home,  or  a  scattered 
home  according  as  there  is  space. 

39561.  Now  we  come  to  out-door  relief;  you  would  like 
io  see  restrictions  on  out-door  relief,  and  I  think  also  you 
would  like  associated  with  those  restrictions  an  endeavour 
to  ensure  that  the  relief  given  is  adequate  ? — Yes. 

39562.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  present 
system  is  rather  wanting  in  those  two  respects  ? — I 
should  certainly. 

39563.  Would  you  agree  with  the  view  that  is  put 
forward,  that  if  out-door  relief  is  given  rather  freely  it 
generally  results  in  being  inadequate  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

39564.  The  one  rather  follows  the  other  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. Personally  I  should  like  to  give  to  many  fewer 
people  and  much  more  adequately  to  the  ones  we  do  give 
to,  as  I  have  mentioned  about  the  widows  in  my  statement. 

37565.  At  present  you  think  the  widows  with  children 
get  insufficient  ? — Yes,  they  are  obliged  to  go  out  and 
work,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory  if  they  have  children 
of  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

39566.  On  that  point,  Leeds  is  a  manufacturing  town ; 
many  of  the  widows  work  in  the  factories  ? — Yes,  a 

good  many  of  thom  do. 

39567.  What  is  the  result  as  regards  the  home  life  ? — 
I  think  it  must  and  does  contribute  to  the  great  neglect 
of  the  children  that  there  is  now. 

39568.  Do  any  widows  on  out-relief  work  in  the  fac- 
tories 7 — Yes. 

39569.  What  would  you  say  about  that  j  would  you  go 
so  far  as  to  try  and  stop  them  from  working  in  the  fac- 
tories ? — Not  if  they  have  not  small  children.  I  think  if 
they  have  small  children  they  certainly  should  not,  but 
if  the  children  are  all  going  to  school  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  work  in  the  factories. 

39570.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Would  you  make  an  increased 
allowance  for  each  child  and  make  a  stipulation  that  no 
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woman  was  to  go  out  who  was  wanted  to  stay  at  home  ? 
— I  should  personally  Hke  to  do  that. 

39571.  (CJiairnian.)  I  think  you  are  beginning  rather 
to  consider  the  difficulties  about  that ;  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  enforce  it,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

39572.  Not  as  regards  the  small  children  ? — No.  If 
you  have  a  careful  Reheving  Officer  he  would  know 
whether  the  woman  was  working  or  not. 

39573.  Do  you  reheve  widows  who  have  families  by 
taking  one  or  t-no  children  away  from  them  ? — No,  we 
do  not  do  that  at  all  in  Leeds  ;  we  either  take  them 
altogether  into  the  house  or  give  them  out-door  relief. 

39574.  Have  you  any  voluntary  agencies  associated 
with  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  Leeds  ? — Yes,  a  good 
many  associated  with  them  ;  we  work  in  with  several 
voluntary  agencies. 

39575.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes,  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  has  been  a  very  small  body 
in  Leeds  and  not  done  very  much,  but  they  now  have  a 
good  new  paid  Secretary  who,  we  hope,  is  going  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

39576.  You  would  wish  to  hand  over  those  cases  which 
are  verging  towards  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

39577.  You  sum  up  here,  I  think,  succinctly  your 
objections  to  out-door  relief  ;  the  system  makes  it  possible 
for  more  children  to  be  born  into  an  entirely  pauper 
household ;  it  makes  it  possible  for  those  children  to  be 
born  of  thoroughly  diseased  persons,  and  it  is  possible 
for  the  family  to  live  in  constantly  insanitary  conditions. 
I  assume  that  the  evidence  you  get  is  not  very  thorough 
as  regards  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  homes  of  the 
people  to  whom  you  give  out-door  reUef  ? — It  is  thorough 
to  this  extent,  that  there  may  be  six  or  eight  children  and 
the  father  and  mother  sleeping  in  the  same  room.  Jlay 
I  give  you  one  case  ?  I  have  the  case  here  of  a  man 
who  was  forty-four  years  of  age ;  he  had  asthma ;  he  had 
relief  for  six  years,  ending  with  6s.  a  week  ;  it  was  rather 
higher  before.  He  had  three  children  born  during  that  ^ 
time  and  the  youngest  child  was  eight  months  old  when 
the  father  died.  The  total  sum  spent  on  that  case  would 
be  about  £90,  but  some  of  the  former  books  have  been 
destroyed  so  that  we  cannot  quite  make  it  out. 

39578.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  that  the  figure  which  was 
left  blank  in  your  paper  ? — No,  that  was  another  case. 

39579.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  illness  he  had  ? — - 
He  was  ill  with  asthma ;  what  he  died  of  I  do  not  know. 
That  was  not  a  phthisical  case,  but  we  have  very  many 
phthisical  cases. 

39580.  Supposing  you  had  your  own  way,  how  would 
you  have  dealt  with  a  case  of  that  sort  ? — If  it  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  I  should  say  that  man  ought 
to  have  come  into  the  infirmary  for  everyone's  sake.  If 
the  guardians  did  not  give  him  outdoor  relief,  but  volun- 
tary people  chose  to  do  so,  it  would  then  be  their 
responsibility, 

39581.  You  would  contend  that  about  £90  of  public 
money  was  spent  really  in  creating,  as  far  as  the  State  was 
concerned,  a  worse  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  that 
family  than  there  was  before  ?— I  think  so. 

39582.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  case  of  the  same 
nature  ? — There  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  forty-one, 
he  was  a  tin  worker,  he  had  seven  children  and  he  had  out- 
relief.  He  Was  supposed  to  be  a  phthisical  case.  I  so 
constantly  come  across  phthisical  cases  that  I  have  not 
any  other  instance  put  do^vn  here. 

39583.  Could  you  describe  to  us  what  is  the  result  of 
your  experience  in  these  phthisical  cases  ? — As  to  whether 
the  father  gets  well  ? 

39584.  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  father  who  begins  to 
show  signs  of  phthisical  affection,  what  generally  happens 
in  your  experience  ? — It  will  come  to  us  for  outdoor  relief 
and  we  very  often  give  it,  and  it  will  go  on  perhaps  for  two 
or  three  years  with  the  father  living  in  much  too  close 
touch  with  the  children  until  he  dies. 

39585.  I  assume  he  does  not  come  to  you  until  the  DifEoultn 
disease  has  made  considerable  progress  ? — Not  generally,    dealing  w 

^    ^  6  J-  phthisioa 

39586.  When  practically  it  has  got  almost  beyond  cure  ?  cases, 
— Yes  ;  if  it  is  at  all  curable  we  send  them  to  a  sanatorium 
near  Leeds.    We  have  two  permanent  beds  there. 
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39587.  I  want  to  put  to  you  rather  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  them.  Assuming  you  were  to  deal 
compulsorily  with  a  case  of  that  kind  in  its  early  stages, 
you  are  face  to  face  rather  with  this  difficulty,  that  the 
man  would  have  to  be  maintained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
sanatorium  at  the  public  expense  and  his  children  would 
probably  have  to  receive  relief  from  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

39588.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  would  you  face  that  in 
these  cases  ? — I  think  it  would  be  tetter  for  the  family  as 
a  whole,  and  I  think  it  would  be  really  more  economical  in 
the  end. 

39589.  The  expenditure  at  first  would  be  spread  over  a 
considerable  time,  but  there  might  be  a  prospect  of  a  cure  ? 
—Yes,  at  any  rate  if  phthisis  is  infectious,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  you  would  not  be  going  on  infecting  other  people  in 
the  house,  nor  would  you  be  increasing  the  family. 

39590.  Is  there  great  reluctance  in  phthisical  cases  to 
come  in  ? — Great  reluctance  'generally.  We  have  a 
great  number  in  the  house  who  are  verj'  comfortable  when 
they  are  there  ;  it  is  the  first  step  that  is  the  difficulty,  I 
think. 

39591.  Is  there  much  imposture  in  the  case  of  deserted 
wives  ? — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal.  I  have  one  case 
here,  for  instance,  of  a  wife  who  was  deserted  and  in  the 
workhouse  for  three  years.  She  came  out  after  three 
years  ;  she  had  three  working  boys  and  two  dependent 
children  ;  she  had  out-door  relief  given  her  because  she 
said  she  had  never  seen  her  husband  for  that  time  ;  she 
had  3s.  a  week  for  the  two  dependent  children,  when  we 
found  that  her  husband  had  been  living  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  her  ;  she  had  visited  him  whilst  she  was  in  the 
workhouse  and  when  she  left.    That  is  not  an  uncommon 


Need  for  39592.  You  go  into  the  causes  of  pauperism,  and  I  see 

oower  to  throughout  your  statement  you  attach  great  importance 
;;ompulsorily  xo  giving  compulsory  powers  to  the  guardians  to  detain 
ietain  per-  people  who  are  suffering  from  diseases  which  have  not  yet 
ions  suffering  |jeen  cured.  You  put  that  as  a  big  contributing  cause  of 
i.nd^ris'jrf^''  pauperism  ?— Yes.    I  think  especially  the  first  one  that  I 
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mention,  and  that  I  suppose  need  not  necessarily  come 
to  the  Poor  Law  at  all,  but  as  it  is,  that  is  what  happens 
to  us  according  to  Dr.  Allan's  paper. 

39593.  Dr.  Allan  is  coming  ;  I  have  your  opinion  so 
perhaps  I  need  not  press  you  upon  that  point.  While  on 
the  subject  of  detention,  I  assume  that  you  would  wish  to 
keep  feebleminded  girls  ?— Keep  them  somewhere  ;  I 
should  say  in  a  voluntary  home.  We  have  a  few  now 
perfectly  certain  to  come  to  grief  if  they  go  outside  ;  you 
do  not  want  to  keep  them  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  the 
workhouse,  and  you  carmot  keep  them  against  their  will, 
if  uncertified. 

39594.  Would  you  wish  to  have  a  general  power  of 
detention  in  the  workhouse  so  that  if  persons  go  in  there 
they  cannot  come  out  when  they  choose  ? — For  that  first 
particular  disease  ? 

39595.  No,  generally  ?— No. 

39596.  Have  you  complaints  made  that  people  go  in  and 
discharge  themselves  whenever  it  is  convenient  to  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

39597.  You  have  not  much  inconvenience  from  that  ? — 
We  have  a  good  deal,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  ask  for 
compulsory  detention  on  that  ground  ;  it  only  makes 
inconvenience  in  working. 

39598.  I  do  not  mean  for  long  ;  if  they  come  for  relief 
to  the  guardians,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  guardians 
should  have  power  to  detain  them  such  time  as  they 
think  necessary  ? — I  really  have  not  thought  about  that. 

39599.  Should  you  say  that  drink  is  on  the  increase 
or  not  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  on  the  in- 
crease. 

39600.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  indirect  evidence 
as  regards  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  rather  curtailed  the  age  at  which  people  can 
get  employment.  That  is  your  impression  too,  is  it  ?— 
Certainly. 

39601.  You  have  no  figures  to  show  that  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  not ;  it  is  only  what  the  men  themselves 
have  said  to  me.  I  know  a  man  of  forty  who  had  to 
dye  his  hair  because  he  was  afraid  of  being  thought  too 
oid. 
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39602.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us  that  as  M^sg  m_ 
machinery  gets  speeded  up  so  it  becomes  a  greater  strain  Bnines. 

on  the  people,  and  the  old  people  are  not  equal  to  the  

work  and  consequently  they  have  greater  difficulty  in  1'*^^'-  lf*07. 
getting  employment.    Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  ? — 

No,  but  there  is  the  general  argument  that  a  man  when 
he  gets  beyond  fifty  is  not  as  equal  to  the  work  as  he  was 
before. 

39603.  And  if  the  tendency  is  to  speed  up  machinery 
more  and  more,  there  will  be  less  prospect  of  men  over 
fifty  getting  employment  than  before  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

39604.  You  also  think  that  the  Trade  Union  minimum 
wage  in  certain  cases  tends  to  unemployment  ? — -Yes, 
I  think  so,  because  naturally  the  employer  will  not  take 
on  a  man  for  the  full  wage  except  one  who  is  able  to  do 
a  full  day's  work. 

39605.  Leeds  is  a  general  trade  town,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

39606.  You  think  that  the  personnel  of  the  guardians, 
80  far  as  their  capacity  and  training  for  the  work  they 
undertake  are  concerned,  has  not  improved  of  recent 
years  ? — Certaiidy  not. 

39607.  I  see  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  only  one" 
third  of  the  Board  should  go  out  every  year  so  as  to  ensure 
continuity  of  poUcy  ? — -Yes. 

39608.  You  notice  that  a  very  small  proportion,  or 
a  comparatively  small  proportion,  of  the  guardians  who 
come  on  have  ever  attempted  to  qualify  or  train  them- 
selves in  advance  for  the  work  they  undertake  ? — Not  in 
the  slightest  degree  ;  I  think  perhaps  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  stand  till  they  had  been  asked  to  stand  by  the 
political  party  in  order  to  get  a  victory  in  that  ward 
for  the  particular  poUtical  party. 

39609.  You  have  been  elected  four  times  ? — Yes. 

39610.  I  see  you  begin  by  saying  "  Politically  (knowing 
no  better)  as  a  Liberal  "  ? — I  am  afraid  the  grammar 
of  that  was  not  quite  correct. 

39611.  What  you  want  to  make  clear  there  is  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  anybody  to  stand  without  some  organisa- 
tion behind  them  ? — It  is  in  Leeds. 

39612.  In  the  first  instance  the  only  organisation  is 
that  which  belongs  to  political  parties  ? — Yes.  I  think 
it  is  only  in  Leeds  ;  in  Halifax  one  of  the  guardians  told 
me  he  never  stood  politically,  nor  do  they  in  Huddersfield, 
which  is  also  near  us.  A  lady  told  me  she  did  not  stand 
politically  there. 

39613.  Have  you  found  that  when  your  work  got  known 
you  could  stand  independently,  so  to  say  ? — ^Yes.  There 
is  a  lady  standing  in  the  same  way  as  I  am  doing  now  for 
another  division  of  Leeds,.  I  hope  she  has  a  fair  chance,  she 
is  a  well-known  lady. 

39614.  What  is  the  sort  of  question  that  in  your  judg- 
ment mainly  interests  the  electors  ;  is  it  the  question  of 
outdoor  relief  ? — That  is  the  thing  that  most  candidates  say 
on  their  platforms  when  they  are  speaking  before  an 
election,  that  they  will  not  send  a  deserving  person  to  the 
workhouse,  that  is  the  general  thing  to  say. 

39615.  Does  the  out-rehef  go  up  as  the  next  election 
approaches  ?  Is  there  a  tendency  that  way  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  tendency,  certainly. 

39616.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  addition  to  the  kind  of  homos 
that  you  have  mentioned,  the  barrack  form  and  the 
scattered  homes,  there  is  another  system  in  some  unions 
which  I  think  they  call  "  grouped  homes  "  ? — Cottage 
homes. 
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39617.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that  system  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  any  personal  experience. 

39618.  But  you  do  not  think  so  favourably  of  it  as  of 
the  scattered  homes  ? — I  think  it  is  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other  quite,  and  it  also  keeps  up  the  institution 
system  ;  the  children  go  to  the  same  school  in  the  grounds, 
and  they  go  to  the  same  church  or  chapel  in  the  grounds. 
In  Leeds  our  children  are  divided,  no  two  homes  go  to  the 
same  church  or  chapel  or  to  the  same  school,  and  therefore 
they  mix  entirely  with  the  non-pauper  population  ;  it 
seems  to  me  the  essence  of  the  thing  that  they  should 
do  that.  When  you  have  a  large  number  of  homes 
together,  as  in  the  cottage  home  system,  you  cannot 
do  that.  Also  I  think  the  cottage  homes  are  much  more 
stereotyped.  One  of  our  foster  mothers  came  from  one 
of  the  cottage  homes  in  another  town,  and  she  said  they 
always  had  the  same  pudding  every  day  all  round  the 
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homes.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  stereotyping  of  the 
homo?.  In  ours  each  mother  just  manages  her  home  like 
an  ordinary  mother  would. 

.39G19.  Do  you  disapprove  of  the  guardians  taking 
charge  of  some  of  the  childi-en  of  a  ^vidow.  You  say  they 
do  not  do  it  at  all  in  your  union.  Do  you  disapprove  of 
it  ? — Xo,  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  thing,  but  we  have 
never  done  it. 

39020.  With  regard  to  these  sick  cases  which  you  think 
would  be  better  in  the  workhouse,  the  men  still  continue 
their  work  although  phthisical  or  asthmatical  ? — Sometimes 
thoy  do  for  a  short  time,  and  then  thoy  are  in  bed  for 
ablod  married  ^^.^eks  or  months, 
men  only  in 

39G2I.  So  that  you  disregard  the  earnings  ? — If  there 
are  earnings,  they  probably  would  be  earning  their  or- 
dinary wages. 

39G22.  It  would  bo  more  serious  to  break  up  the  home  if 
tlio  man  was  still  able  to  earn  money  ? — Yes,  we  should 
not  do  it  if  the  man  were  earning  anything. 

39623.  You  would  not  v,nsh.  to  bring  him  in  unless  the 
case  was  one  of  the  spreading  of  infection  ? — No,  I  think 
not ;  as  long  as  he  was  earning  anything  one  would  not. 

39624.  The  only  justification  for  enforcing  his  coming 
in  would  be  that  he  might  spread  the  disease  ?— The 
question  is  whether  we  should  give  outdoor  reUef,  but  that 
is  not  what  you  are  asking  me,  is  it  ? 

39625.  I  thought  you  wished  to  have  some  power  to 
compel  them  to  come  in,  or  is  it  merely  the  indirect  com- 
pulsion of  refusing  out-rehef  ? — That  is  what  I  was  men- 
tioning hero,  the  indirect  compulsion.  My  chief  point  was 
that  by  giving  outdoor  relief  you  make  possible  and. 
perpetuate  the  conditions  previously  mentioned.  (Q. 
39577.) 

39026.  {Bishop  of  Eoss.)  Have  you  any  classification  of 
the  children  in  the  scattered  homes  ? — No.  They  are  just 
like  a  family  in  the  scattered  homes. 

39627.  But  the  children  will  be  of  various  ages  imder  the 
same  foster  mother  ?— Yes,  they  vary  from  about  fourteen 
to  four. 

39628.  Do  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  rehgion  of  the 
children  in  the  scattered  homes  ? — Certainly. 

39629.  And  you  take  care  that  the  foster  mother  will  be 
of  the  same  religion  as  the  children  imder  her  care  ? — I 
proposed  that  about  seven  years  ago,  because  I  thought  it 
was  the  only  fair  tiling  to  do,  and  I  was  told  then  it  was  a 
very  narrow  thing  to  propose,  and  it  has  been  brought  up 
against  me  at  two  elections  since  that  I  did  propose  it.  We 
had  a  discussion  about  it  and  lost  it ;  eight  gua.-dians  did 
not  vote  either  way  on  that  subject.  It  seems  to  me  the 
only  fair  thing. 

39630.  Wliat  has  been  done,  actually  7 — What  has  been 
done  is  that  we  are  supposed  to  choose  a  mother  without 
any  regard  to  her  religious  beUof.  Tlie  children  happily 
are  obliged  to  go  to  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  particular 
denomination  to  which  they  belong. 

39631.  With  regard  to  going  to  school  or  chapel  ? — Yes, 
church  or  chapel  school.  Notwithstanding  the  above- 
mentioned  decision  of  the  board,  the  guardians  have  in 
practice  only  chosen  a  Roman  Catholic  mother  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  homo.  In  that  thoy  are  entirely 
inconsistent. 

39032.  But  thoy  do  not  take  the  same  precaution  with 
regard  to  other  denominations  ? — No. 

39033.  But  thoy  do  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  T 
— Yes. 

39634.  So  that  the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  placed 
in  homes  with  a  Roman  Cathohc  foster  mother  ? — Yes. 

39635.  (Miss  Hill.)  With  a  Roman  Catholic  foster 
mother,  did  the  guardians  agree  to  that  ?— They  soom 
to  think  they  cannot  do  anything  else. 

39636.  {Bishop  of  Eoss.)  That  condition  of  things 
could  not  so  well  prevail  in  the  cottage  home  system  ;  you 
could  hardly  get  the  Cathohc  children  together  imdcr  the 
cottage  homo  system  ? — You  could  have  a  homo  for  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

39637.  Of  course  they  must  all  attend  the  schools 
within  the  area  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

39638.  Then  they  will  attend  church  or  chapel  within 
the  area  of  the  home  itself,  and  they  would  not  have  the 
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same  opportunity  of  being  absorbed  by  their  own  co- 
religionists ? — No. 

39639.  You  object  to  a  widow  who  has  young  children 
going  out  to  work  ? — Yes. 

39640.  On  account  of  the  evil  effect  on  the  family  ? — 
Yes. 

39641.  Do  you  see  the  same  objection  to  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  alive  and  has  young  children  going 
out  to  work  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  that  she  should 
not,  if  she  has  young  children. 

39642.  Will  not  the  effect  on  the  family  be  precisely 
the  same  whether  the  woman  is  a  widow  or  not  a  widow 
if  she  has  young  children  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would,  but 
we,  as  guardians,  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  woman  whose 
husband  is  alive  and  working. 

39643.  {Chairman.)  I  understood  you  referred  to 
factory  work  ? — Any  sort  of  work  which  takes  the  mother 
away  when  she  has  young  children. 

39644.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Any  sort  of  work  which  takes 
them  from  their  homes  ? — Yes. 

39645.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Your  point  is  that  the  board 
of  guardians  has  no  responsibility  as  long  as  the  father 
lives  ? — That,  is  so. 

39646.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  Would  you  have  any  sug- 
gestion to  make  with  regard  to  young  women  going  to 
work  in  the  factories  ? — I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
families  if  they  have  a  husband. 

39647.  A  bad  thing  for  the  future  of  the  race  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  own  opinion. 

39648.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Did   the  guardians  take  any  Action  by 
action  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  school  children  under  Leeds 

the  Underfed  School  Children  Order  ?— Yes,  last  year  Guardians  as 
we  had  a  committee  about  it,  and  we  received  a  certain  to  Underfed 
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number  of  names  from  the  School  Board ;    we  then  fed 
them  by  the  help  of  a  voluntary  agency,  a  doctor  in  the  Order" 
to^vn  who  is  very  enthusiastic  on  that  point. 

39649.  Was  any  special  provision  made  for  feeding 
those  children  who  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  ? — 
No,  we  did  not  feed  the  children  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief. 

39050.  Was  it  held  that  Is.  6d.  for  each  child  and  Inadequato 
nothing  for  the  mother  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  main-  out-relief  to 
tain  the  child  in  proper  physical  condition  ? — I  suppose  women 
it  was  in  addition  to  what  the  mother  might  be  earning,  ^^j^, 
That  is  what  I  do  not  often  think  right. 


children. 


39651.  No  special  provision  really  was  made  for  those 
apart  from  the  relief  ? — No. 

39652.  With  regard  to  your  relief  committees,  would  Advantages 
you  prefer  to  have  a  change  of  members  on  the  various  of  rota  relief 
committees  ? — ^Very  much.  committees. 

39653.  You  think  that  would  lead  to  more  tmiformity 
and  better  administration  aU  round  ? — Yes. 

39054.  Has  it  ever  been  tried  ? — A  few  guardians 
change  round,  because  they  think  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do,  but  others  say  they  prefer  to  stay  on  their  own 
committee. 

39655.  Was  that  ever  proposed  before  the^  board  ? — 
I  do  not  quite  remember  that. 

39656.  You  have  no  superintendent  relieving  ofiS.cer, 
have  you  ? — No. 


39657.  Was  that  ever  tested  at  a  full  board  meeting  ? 
• — I  think  not. 

39058.  Is  it  felt  at  all  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
a  superintendent  relieving  officer  now  in  your  opinion  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  I  have  heard  one 
or  two  others  say  so. 

39659.  With  regard  to  your  children's  homes,  has  a^ 
Order  been  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  management  of  the  homes  ? — Yes. 

39000.  Is  there  a  dietary  fixed  under  the  Order  ? — 
Yes. 

39061.  Do  you  find  any  difficulties  in  getting  suitable 
foster  mothers  ? — No,  we  have  been  very  successful  in 
getting  foster  mothers. 

39662.  Have  you  had  to  dismiss  any  for  bad  conduct  ? 
— No,  we  only  had  one  who  was  utterly  without  care  for 
her  children,  we  soon  got  rid  of  her. 
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39663.  Can  you  say  that  all  healthy  children  above 
the  age  of  three  are  admitted  through  the  receiving  home 
and  not  through  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

39664.  Have  any  children  been  adopted  under  the 
Act  of  1899,  children  of  undesirable  parents  ? — About 
150,  I  think. 

39665.  What  do  you  do  with  those  ? — We  have  some 
of  them  in  the  homes,  some  of  them  we  have  boarded- 
out  with  the  boarding-out  outside  the  union  committees. 

39666.  Would  not  those  left  in  the  homes  be  almost 
sure  to  come  in  contact  with  the  parents  if  the  parents 
care  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  ? — We  have  not  found 
that  much.  If  we  do  find  that  they  are  at  all  coming 
into  contact  with  them,  we  often  board  them  out,  out- 
side the  union. 

39667.  Could  you  say  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is  your 
policy  to  board  those  out  who  belong  to  undesirable 
parents  as  much  as  possible,  if  you  can  find  suitable 
homes  in  boarding-out  districts  ? — Yes. 

39668.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  say  you  have  emigrated 
seventeen  children  to  Canada,  and  that  they  are  doing 
well.  What  length  of  time  have  they  had  there  ? — I 
think  they  went  last  August  twelvemonth. 

39669.  Through  what  agency  did  you  send  them  ? — 
We  sent  some  through  Dr.  Barnardo,  some  through  Mrs. 
Burt  of  Liverpool,  and  some  through  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emigration  Agency  in  Liverpool. 

39670.  Have  they  all  been  equally  successful  as  far 
as  you  can  see  ?— -We  have  only  had  one  unsatisfactory 
account,  and  that  was  of  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  boys. 

39671.  You  speak  of  the  evil  of  out-door  rehef  enabling 
people  to  live  in  insanitary  conditions.  Do  not  your 
guardians  make  a  point  of  withdrawing  out-door  relief 
when  the  sanitary  conditions  are  unsatisfactory  ? — 
They  try  to,  but  some  of  them  are  not  strong  enough 
to  do  it.  I  will  give  you  a  case  here,  not  exactly  of 
unsanitary  conditions,  but  I  think  it  was  rather  a  case 
they  would  help ;  there  was  an  old  woman  asking  for 
out-door  relief;  the  doctor  said  she  had  something  the 
matter  with  her  knee,  and  she  was  recommended  by  the 
doctor  to  go  into  the  house  ;  he  recommended  that  she 
should  go  into  the  infirmary.  The  other  people  in  the 
house  were  her  daughter,  who  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  five  children,  and  there  was  a  man  living 
in  the  house  who  was  said  to  be  the  brother  of  the  husband. 
The  old  grandmother  slept  downstairs  on  a  sofa  and  the 
doctor  said  she  ought  to  come  into  the  workhouse  in- 
firmary. The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  family  we  suppose 
slept  upstairs  in  one  room.  There  was  only  one  bed- 
room. We  said  that  was  not  a  case  for  outdoor  relief, 
and  we  gave  her  an  order  for  the  house.  Two  of  the 
guardians  who  had  made  this  decision  (one  of  them  being 
myself)  happened  to  be  away  at  the  next  board  meeting. 
The  case  was  brought  up  by  a  guardian  living  in  that 
locality,  our  decision,  was  reversed  and  the  woman  was 
given  3s.  a  week  outdoor  relief. 

39672.  There  would  seem  one  way  to  meet  that  particu- 
lar difficulty ;  one  knows  boards  of  guardians  where  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  homes  are  enquued  into  and 
looked  into  very  strictly  and  outrelief  withdrawn  if  they 
are  unsatisfactory  ? — Yes. 

39673.  I  gather  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  voluntary 
agencies,  such  as  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  attend- 
ing to  the  old  people.  Has  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  or  any  other  voluntary  agency  any  system  of 
pensions  in  Leeds  ? — There  are  a  few  small  charitable 
societies  in  Leeds  giving  pensions.  I  was  thinking  if  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  could  be  better  worked  and 
fully  worked  they  would  help. 

39374.  These  voluntary  agencies  could  take  some  of 
these  better  cases  ? — I  think  so.  May  I  mention  one 
case  that  seemed  very  suitable  when  it  came  to  us  the 
other  day.  There  was  an  old  boatman  of  sixty-eight ; 
he  had  kept  himself  all  his  life,  he  had  been  in  a  friendly 
society  and  had  also  saved  money.  At  sixty-eight  he 
hurt  his  knee.  He  lived  on  his  savings  and  his  friendly 
society  pay  of  8s.  6d.  for  about  six  months ;  then  the 
friendJy  society  had  to  reduce  it  to  2s.  6d.  He  came 
to  us  and  we  gave  him  gladly  the  6s.  to  raise  it  up  again, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  me  a  case  that  ought  to  come 
to  the  Poor  Law  at  all. 


39675.  There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  charity  going  on  ^[Us  M. 
in  Leeds,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were  organised  Bj  incs. 
to  take  up  such  cases  as  that  ? — Yes.   
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39676.  And  also  the  case  of  a  man  with  phthisis  ;  if  the  

sanitary  conditions  could  be  looked  after  and  that  case 

taken  up  by  a  voluntary  agency  that  would  seem  to  be 
the  right  thing  to  do  ? — Yes. 

39677.  You  feel  very  strongly  about  this  question  of  Advantages 
only  one-third  of  the  Board  going  out  at  the  same  time  ? —  °^  tripratite 
Very  strongly.  retirement  of 

guardians. 

39678.  Has  there  been  any  movement  to  secure  that  ? 
—No. 

39679.  It  was  left  optional  by  the  law  to  the  guardians 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

39680.  Do  you  think  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  it  is 
that  the  guardians  who  are  elected  do  not  want  to  go 
out  when  they  have  only  been  one  year  in,  or  is  it  the 
expense  of  an  election  coming  every  year  ? — I  think 
it  is  both. 

39381.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  very  important  ? — I 
think  so,  because  two-thirds  come  in  knowing  nothing 
whatever. 

39682.  They  know  a  good  deal  more  at  the  end  of 
three  years  than  they  do  at  the  beginning  ? — Yes. 

39683.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  lived  in  Leeds  all  your 
life  ?— Yes. 

39684.  And  worked  amongst  the  poor  for  a  good  many 
years  ? — Yes. 

39685.  Have  you  noticed  much  in  the  way  of  imj)rove- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  or  the  reverse,  in  that 
time  ? — You  see  now  I  do  not  see  the  ordinary  vi'orking- 
classes  so  much  as  people  who  have  failed,  so  I  do  not 
think  I  am  quite  able  to  judge  about  them. 

39686.  I  will  now  ask  a  question  which  perhaps  rather  The  effect  of 
arises  out  of  that.    Do  you  think  the  administration  of  administra- 
relief  by  your  board  of  guardians  is  a  real  factor  in  the  ^'^"^ 

life  of  the  town  which  makes  much  difference  to  the  poor  ?  P^'^pensm. 
— Yes,  I  think  in  many  ways  lax  administration  of  out- 
door relief  does  increase  the  pauperism. 

39687.  It  increases  the  pauperism,  do  you  think  it 
really  strengthens  improvidence  ? — I  think  it  must  do. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  belong  to  friendly  societies 
who  come  to  us. 

39688.  You  think  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  board 
would  very  soon  make  itself  felt  in  the  lives  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — I  think  so,  and  more  careful  administration. 

39689.  When  your  guardians  decide  cases  of  out-door  The  popular 
relief  are  they  largely  influenced  by  questions  of  character  ?  distinction 
— Of  the  recipient  ?  between  cages 

39690.  Yes  ? — They  take  it  into  consideration,  but  it  aTid°the'^''''^^ 
is  more  income,  character,  and  surroundings  all  taken  workhouse, 
together. 

39691.  They  would  make  rather  a  point  of  saying  that 
it  was  the  deserving  poor  who  were  given  out-door  relief 
and  the  undeserving  who  were  offered  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  think  so,  because  you  perpetuate  the  possibility  of 
wrong  doing,  in  the  way  of  di-ink  and  that  sort  of  thing 
if  you  give  out-door  relief. 

39692.  I  was  rather  thinking  when  people  present 
themselves  on  public  platforms  or  sit  on  out-relief  com- 
mittees they  would  roughly  divide  the  poor  into  the 
deserving  who  would  get  an  order  for  out-relief  and 
the  undeserving  who  would  be  offered  the  house  ? — I 
think  they  probably  would. 

39693.  When  people  come  into  the  house  do  you  classify  The  method 
them  at  aU  ? — We  have  tried  to  do  so  very  slightly.    We  of  classif3'ing 
have  had  a  first  class  both  for  men  and  women  for  about  ^orkhouse 
six  years  or  more  than  that ;   perhaps  nine  years  now,  ^^^^^^s  at 
but  the  workhouse  is  so  full  that  we  cannot  do  anything 

more  about  that  imtil  we  get  our  workhouse  extended. 

39694.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  result  of  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  as  far  as  the  first  class  was  concerned. 

39695.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  rest,  do  you  think  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  effect  on  the  rest. 

39696.  You  do  not  think  it  affected  them  ?— No. 

39697.  Who  decides  into  which  class  a  person  is  to  go  ? 
— A  small  committee. 
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39C98.  Do  they  decide  on  the  ground  of  their  conduct 
inside  the  house  or  outside  the  house  ? — It  was  then  on 
their  conduct  outside  the  house,  whether  they  had  been 
convicted  of  crime  ;  there  was  a  set  of  c[uestionij  that  were 
given  as  to  whether  they  had  been  sober,  how  long  they 
had  been  in  Leeds,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

39699.  WTiat  kind  of  proportion  of  the  inmates  were 
found  qualified  for  class  one  ? — We  liad  only  room  for 
about  twenty  men  and  twenty  women  so  we  could  not 
do  any  more  than  tliat. 

39700.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  much  larger  supply 
than  that  ? — I  liardly  think  for  the  first  class  there  would 
have  been  a  much  larger  supply. 

39701.  You  say  that  the  qualifications  and  efficiency 
of  guardians  is  not  increasing  as  time  goes  on.  Does  that 
show  itself  in  the  administration  of  the  institutions  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

39702.  They  do  not  take  bo  much  pains  about  the 
administration  ? — I  do  not  know  about  so  much  pains,  but 
they  do  not  do  it  wisely,  some  of  them  do  not  take  so 
much  pains. 

39703.  Do  they  exercise  much  control  over  their 
officers  ? — Yes,  but  they  exercise  it  sometimes  in  an 
unwise  way  ;  I  think  some  of  them  are  too  much  inclined 
to  make  friends  of  the  officers,  and  to  make  friends  rather 
of  the  subordinate  officers  as  against  the  others. 

39704.  Do  you  find  a  tendency  to  reduce  salaries  ? — 
With  a  few,  yes.  I  should  not  say  that  was  a  prevailing 
tendency. 

39705.  It  is  a  popular  position  to  take  up  when  you 
stand  for  an  election  ? — It  might  be  at  elections,  but  it 
does  not  go  on  afterwards. 

39706.  I  see  with  regard  to  out-door  relief  you  say  that 
two  or  more  guardians  changed  their  opinion  very  much 
with  regard  to  it  after  some  experience  ? — Yes. 

39707.  Do  you  think  that  is  common  ? — Yes,  most  of 
the  new  ones  change  their  opinion  when  they  have  been 
on  about  two  years. 

39708.  Do  you  think  a  healthier  public  opinion  is 
growing  up  with  regard  to  it  ? — On  the  present  board  it 
has  changed,  but  when  we  get  two-thirds  new  again  with 
the  same  class  of  persons  we  shall  have  the  same  thing 
to  go  through  over  again. 

39709.  If  you  are  continually  edvicating  them  there 
must  be  a  time  when  the  public  opinion  is  changed.  I 
quite  understand  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  new  guar- 
dians, but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  much  larger  class  of 
people  are  learning  their  work  now  as  guardians  than 
ever  did  under  the  old  system  ? — It  is  a  very  small  drop 
in  the  bucket. 

39710.  Yor  were  not  on  the  Board  I  think  before  the 
chsnge  in  1894  ?— No. 

S9711.  Is  that  looked  back  to  as  a  golden  age  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  I  compare  the  present  Board  with  my  first 
Board,  which  was  very  much  better. 

3971'i.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  thi 
cost  per  head  in  the  Scattered  Homes  is  ? — We  have  had 
two  Hot  urns  asked  for  ]  a  few  years  ago  we  had  one  got 
out  ■nhich  included  everything,  administration  charges 
and  every  single  thing,  that  was  got  out  about  fovr  vears 
figo,  and  it  was  10s.  6;fd.  About  a  year  ago  another  re- 
turn was  got  out,  and  it  was  9s.  ll|d. 

39713.  And  the  widow's  children  you  provide  for  at  a 
cost  of  Is.  6d.  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  you  have  to  pay  for 
the  supervision  of  children  in  the  Scattered  Homes. 

39714.  The  widow's  children  by  this  present  system 
are  very  unfairly  treated  ? — Yes,  in  s  ^me  cases. 

39715.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  respectable  widow 
with  four  children  and  yov.  paid  her  10s.  a  week  juo- 
vided  she  did  not  go  to  work,  she  would  be  absolutely 
in  clover  ? — She  would,  if  she  worked  also. 

39716.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  What  is  the  cost  of  food 
alone  ? — Food  and  clothing  we  have  taken  together,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  any  department  of  our  indoor  relief.  Last 
year  the  workhouse  food  and  clothing  cost  4s.  2d.,  the 
Scattered  Homes  cost  3s.  9d.  for  food  and  clothing. 

39717.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  that  mclude  "  and 
ne:essaries  "  ? — Yes. 


39718.  [Miss  Hill.)  I  conclude  that  the  widow  is  sup- 
posed to  go  out  to  work,  it  may  not  be  a  good  plan ;  she 
is  supposed  to  earn  ? — She  is. 

39719.  The  childi-en  are  not  supposed  really  to  be 
kept  on  the  Is.  6d.  ;  there  would  be  the  mother's  wage 
to  supplement  the  Poor  Law  allowance,  would  there  not. 
Wlien  you  give  out-relief  to  a  widow  with  children  it 
may  not  be  a  desirable  thing,  but  she  is  supposed  to  go 
out  to  work,  and  there  is  that  money  to  add  to  the  Is.  6d.  ? 
— Yes.  We  calculate  that  each  child  costs  4|d.  a  day  in 
food  alone  in  the  Scattered  Homes. 

39720.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)    As  regards  the  corporation  Cost  to 
sanatorium  you  mentioned,  have  you  gone  at  all  into  the  guardians  of 
figures  of  that  by  way  of  comparison  with  your  o^vn  m-  corpora- 
firmary  ? — As  to  the  recoveries  ?  ^jqjj  gana- 

39721.  No,  as  to  cost  ? — We  pay  £70  a  year  a  bed  for  torium. 
that. 

39722.  That  probably  covers  the  whole  cost— perhaps 
you  know  nothing  about  that  ? — No,  except  that  it 
costs  us  £70  a  bed. 

39723.  In  regard  to  the  endowed  charities,  is  there  Endowed 
any  scheme  for  their  administration.    Have  they  been  charities 
pooled  by  a  scheme  drafted  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners  ? — No. 

39724.  They  are  all  independent  charities  1 — Yes. 

39725.  And  mdependent  bodies  of  trustees  ? — Yes. 

39726.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  Leeds  in  favour  of  getting 
a  scheme  for  the  endowed  charities? — I  have  not  heard 
of  any. 

39727.  The  guardians  qua  guardians  do  not  take  any 
interest  in  that  ? — No. 

39728.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  Advantag 
effect  of  workhouse  life  on  the  inmates.    You  have  taken  Brabazoni 
great  interest,  have  you  not,  in  the  workhouse  adminis-  system  of 
tration  ? — Yes,  I  have.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  ^^^^'^^ 
know  what  the  Brabazon  system  is.    We  have  used  inmatgg^ 
that  a  great  deal ;  that  has  very  much  improved  the  in- 
mates we  have  had  working  it ;  it  has  raised  the  tone  of 
the  house  altogether  because  of  the  contact  with  the 
outside  people  who  come  in  to  teach  it.    It  is  a  very  good 

thing. 

39729.  And  it  provides  occupation  ? — Yes. 

39730.  Now  take  the  j-ounger  classes  who  are  not 
eligible  for  that ;  the  girls  or  young  men  who  come  in. 
Have  you  any  information  to  give  us  about  them  ? — 
There  are  very  few  young  men  of  course  that  come  in 
except  to  the  infirmary. 

39731.  With  regard  to  the  workhouse  proper,  do  you 
get  many  men  there  for  test  purposes  ? — Not  inside. 

39732.  You  get  a  good  many  young  women,  do  you  Question  aa 
not  ? — Yes,  we  do  get  a  good  number.  effect  of 

.  workhouse 

39733.  Have  you  ever  known  any  of  them  sufficiently  jjfg  y^^^ 
intimately  to  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  women, 
workhouse  life  upon  them  ? — Except  generally  it  is  an 
vmdesirable  and  bad  thing  for  them  to  be  in  communication 

with  so  many  undesirable  older  women. 

39734.  You  could  not  give  us  any  detailed  information  7 
—No. 

39735.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  you  Supervision 
keep  in  touch  with  the  children  after  they  are  placed  at     Poor  Law 
work  or  in  service  ? — I  have  kept  in  touch  with  almost  children 
all  of  them  up  to  now.  placed  at 

^  work  or  in 

39736.  It  goes  on  regularly  ? — Yes.  service. 

39737.  Is  there  an  inspector  who  goes  round  ? — We 
have  a  volunteer  lady  who  visits  them  after  they  leave 
us  and  reports  to  us  about  once  in  three  months  how  they 
are  getting  on. 

39738.  That  is  all  the  children  who  are  placed  out  ? — 
Yes,  boys  and  girls. 

39739.  Are  those  records  kept  ?— Yes.  Records  of 

^  after  career 

39740.  Could  they  be  consulted  if  any  one  wanted  to  of  Poor  Lav 
see  what  became  of  the  children  ? — Yes.  children  an 

39741.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  foff^ch"" 
make  it  compulsory  on  all  boards  of  guardians  that  they  records  beii 
should  keep  records  of  the  children  till  they  attain  twenty-  universally 
one  years  or  so  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan.  kept. 

39742.  Speaking  about  the  insanitary  conditions  it 
seems  to  me  in  Leeds,  from  what  I  saw  that  there  were  i 
certain  districts  or  streets  in  the  town  that  were  absolutely 
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insanitary  and  should  be  condemned,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  out-relief  going  into  them.  Would  it  be  a 
good  thing  do  you  think  if  there  was  some  power  in  the 
guardians  or  an  inspector  to  say  no  out-rehef  is  to  go  into 
those  districts  ? — You  could  not  say  it  generally,  you 
could  only  judge  of  each  case. 

3974.3.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  remove  any  re- 
spectable case  into  a  neighbouring  street  which  was  not 
insanitary  ? — We  often  say  we  cannot  give  out-relief  unless 
they  go  into  more  sanitary  houses. 

39744.  Supposing  it  v/as  made  compulsory  on  the 
guardians  that  they  should  remove  cases  out  of  certain 
areas  if  they  give  out-relief,  do  you  think  that  would  be 
possible  ? — i  do  not  know  I  am  sure. 

3, 745  Is  there  any  communicatioa  between  the 
sanitary  officers  and  the  guardians  ? — The  guardian 
reports  to  the  sanitary  officer  if  he  thinks  it  is  a  suitable 
case. 

39746.  Does  the  sanitary  officer  report  back  what  steps 
he  has  taken  ? — The  relieving  officer  would  always  know 
what  steps  he  had  taken. 

39747.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Do  you  have  many  applications 
for  relief  in  Leeds  from  members  of  trade  unions  ? — No,  I 
should  not  think  we  do. 

39748.  Would  that  not  be  on  account  of  those  in- 
stitutions making  provision  for  their  members  in  case  of 
unemployment,  sickness,  old  age,  etc.  ? — Certainly. 

39749.  Then  that  class  of  men  whom  you  spoke  of  in 
your  evidence  as  driven  to  pauperism  by  reason  of  the 
trade  imion  minimum  wage  cannot  possibly  be  members 
of  the  trade  unions  7 — It  is  when  they  get  beyond  a  certain 
age  that  they  caimot  earn  the  trade  union  wage,  and  the 
trade  union  would  not  help  them  then,  would  it  ? 

39750.  If  they  were  members  I  assume  the  trade  union 
would  be  looking  after  them  ? — Until  their  death  ? 

39751.  Yes.  You  do  not  know  that  ? — I  did  not  know 
that  they  looked  after  them  except  when  they  were  ill 
and  out  of  work  temporarily. 

39752.  So  long  as  they  pay  their  contributions  as  a 
member  they  look  after  them  in  all  conditions  of  hfe,  both 
sickness,  out  of  work,  old  age  and  everything.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  so  witn  all  trade  unions.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  factories  in  Leeds  ? — ^Yes. 

39753.  Tailoring  largely  ? — A  great  many. 

39754.  Are  not  most  of  those  factories  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  payment  by  result  ? — By  piece,  yes. 

39755.  Then  the  minimum  wage  would  not  affect  them  ? 
— No,  those  factories  chiefly  employ  women  ;  I  do  not 
know  about  men. 

8t  per  head  39756.  (Mr.  Patten- Mac  Doug  all.)  I  did  not  notice 
r  child  in  vrhether  you  gave  us  the  cost  per  head  per  child  of  the 
scattered  homes,  including  everything — including  the 
institution  charges  and  everything  ? — Yea,  including 
everything,  it  was  lOs.  6|d.  about  three  years  ago,  and  it 
is  now  93.  lUd.,  so  we  have  reduced  that. 
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39757.  And  all  these  homos  are  within  the  city,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

39758.  And  all  have  been  built  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — They  have  not  been  bu,ilt ;  they  are  hired, 
so  that  they  can  be  given  up  if  you  find  you  have  not  so 
many  children. 

39759.  You  think  it  is  a  good  system  to  have  them  in 
the  city  ;  that  that  is  preferable  to  having  the  homes  in 
the  country  ? — I  think  it  is  very  good  ;  we  have  them 
in  as  healthy  situations  as  we  live  in  ourselves,  very  often, 
and  the  children  are  perfectly  healthy  ;  they  mix  with  the 
ordinary  population  and  have  more  opportunities  of 


getting  to  know  people  and  getting  occupation  when  they  Miss  M. 
begin  to  be  able  to  work.  Outside  people  get  to  know  Barnes-. 
them.   

39760.  (Mr.   Russell    WaJcefidd.)  I   believe  that  the 
number  of  children  in  a  particular  home  never  goes  beyond  The  proper 
eleven  ? — We  have  only  one  home  that  has  as  many  as  number  of 
eleven.  children  to  bo 

placed  in  one 

39761.  You  would  see  objections,  would  you  not,  to  home, 
homes  that  had  twenty  or  twenty-five  ;  you  would  not 
think  that  was  desirable,  would  you  ? — No,  I  think  it 
takes  av/ay  from  the  home  feeling. 

39762.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  anything  Question  as 
in  the  shape  of  classification  of  children  with  regard  to  to  classifioa- 
getting  one  undesirable  one  into  the  home.    Do  you  ^\'^}^°^ 


children  in 
scattered 


believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  try  to  classify  the 
children  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  a  very  good  ^^^^jj^'^J'g 
superintendent,  who  knows  the  character  of  almost  every 
child  and  he  puts  a  child  whom  he  thinks  suitable  in  a  cer- 
tain home. 

39763.  Assuming  in  a  good  many  cases  these  homes 
are  for  more  than  eleven,  sometimes  reaching  up  to  twenty, 
or  even  more  than  that,  in  the  country  there  would  be  a 
necessity  for  classification  in  a  case  like  that  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  might. 

39764.  Do  the  children  come  back  in  later  life  to  the  Attachment 
old  home  to  see  the  superintendent  ? — Constantly,  to  see  of  children  to 
him,  and  their  own  special  foster  mother.  scattered 

homes. 

39765.  That  touch  is  kept  up  very  strongly  ? — Yes. 

39766.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  The  feeding 
that  the  school  feeding  which  is  now  being  so  largely  in-  of  school 
troduced  will  tend  to  make  the  women  go  out  to  work  children  and 
more  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

responsi- 

39767.  Both  the  widows  and  the  married  women  ? —  bihtiesof 
Yes.  mothers, 

39768.  They  will  distinctly  feel  that  the  children  will 
have  a  mid-day  meal  and  they  will  not  think  it  important 

for  themselves  to  be  at  home  ? — It  strikes  me  very  much  - 
that  will  be  so  ;  they  are  careless  as  it  is. 

39769.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougaJl.)  May  I  ask  whether 
you  have  heard  of  a  system,  which  I  think  prevails  in 
some  cities,  of  the  municipality  or  public  authority  pro- 
viding homes  for  the  very  young  children  in  order  to  en- 
able the  mothers  to  go  out  during  the  day — creches  ;  have 
you  heard  of  that  system  ? — I  have  heard  of  it,  but  we 
have  not  it  in  Leeds. 

39770.  Would  you  approve  of  it  ? — I  really  have  not 
thought  of  that. 

39771.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  home  for  boys  after  Wages  of 
they  have  left  school  in  which  they  board  and  lodge  during  boys  learning 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  working  life  ? — No,  we  have  traces  sup- 
tried,  and  once  or  twice  been  on  the  point  of  founding  a  P  ^jians 
workmg  boys'  home,  but  we  have  not  done  it,  and  so  far  * 

we  have  really  hardly  needed  it.  We  have  supplemented 
theu-  Vvages,  which  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
allowed  us  to  do,  and  then  let  them  live  in  lodgings.  The 
usual  charge  for  a  boy's  board  and  lodging  is  8s.  a  week 
to  begin  with,  rising  as  he  gets  older. 

39772.  Is  that  now  a  general  practice  in  your  union  ? — - 
No,  we  have  only  done  it  in  a  few  cases.  The  boys  do  not 
earn  enough  if  we  put  them  to  a  proper  trade  to  keep 
themselves  for  the  first  few  years,  and  if,  sa.y,  they  begui 
with  5s.  a  week,  the  Local  Government  Board  v/ill  allow 
us  to  supplement  that  up  to  8s.  a  week. 

3b773.  Have  the  guardians  done  that,  knowing  that 
they  are  supplementing  wages  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  a  child. 

39774.  That  is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  James  Henry  Ford,  called ;   and  Examined. 
S9775.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Leeds  Guardians  ? — I  am 
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39776.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  and  supplement  by  a  few 
questions,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  In  ordinary  times  Leeds  is  fairly  prosperous — there 
are  numerous  trades  and  wages  generally  are  fair  in  amount 

429— IV. 


and  not  apt  to  fluctuate.    The  ready-made  clothing  trade 
finds  employment  at  remimerative  wages  for  large  num-  ' 
bers  of  women  and  girls.  Yeh.  19Q7. 

2.  The  population  generally  is  fairly  self-reliant,  and 
not  prone  to  seek  rehef  from  the  rates. 

3.  Rents  are  low  and  good  accommodation  can  be 
secaied  for  a  small  outlay,  although  rates  are  high.  This 
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applies  to  hou.<;es  for  such  of  the  working  classes  as  have 
fairly  steady  eraployrnent,  but  for  the  very  poor  it  is 
difficult — if  not  impossible — to  find  sanitary  and  healthy 
dwelling-). 

4.  There  are  many  Irish  amongst  the  unskilled  labourers 
and  those  having  no  settled  occupation,  and  tliis  cla.«s  is 
perhaps  the  most  chfifi'-ult  one  with  which  the  guardians 
have  to  deal. 

5.  Tliere  is  a  fairly  large  Jewish  population  which  also 
contributes  its  quota  to  the  pauper  lists. 

6.  As  far  as  my  experience  carries  m^,  I  should  saj'  that 
in  Leeds  the  surroundings  of  the  working  classes  compare 
fav!nirably  with  tho.se  of  many  la  ge  centres  of  population, 
but  the  conchtions  under  which  the  very  poor  Uve  are 
unsatisfactory  in  every  possible  way. 

7.  There-  have  been  no  special  experiments  in  Poor 
Law  in  the  Leeds  Union,  or  I  should  rather  say  that  what 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  nature  of  experiments 
have  now  been  confirmed  in  practice. 

8.  For  instance  this  Board  has  adopted  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  such  schemes  as  the  boarding-out  cf 
children  both  -nithin  and  beyond  the  union,  emigration  to 
Canada,  Scattered  Homes,  the  doing  away  with  the 
distinctive  uniform  for  children,  trained  nursing  in  the 
union  infirmary,  cellular  S57stem  of  dealing  with  tramps, 
separate  accommodation  for  imbeciles,  and  possibly  within 
a  short  time  special  accommodation  for  imbecile  children 
and  sane  epileptics. 

9.  I  do  not  know  that  my  board  initiated  any  of  the 
above  schemes  or  were  the  first  t^o  adopt  them,  but  in  every 
instance  they  have  been  amongst  the  very  earliest  boards 
to  move  on  fresh  lines. 

10.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that 
indoor  relief  should  be  the  rule,  and  outdoor  relief  the 
exception. 

11.  The  only  claims  upon  the  Poor  Law  is  that  of  destitu- 
tion, and  the  only  efficient  test  of  destitution  in  many 
instances  is  by  offering  the  house. 

12.  Lidoor  relief  is  refused  repeatedly  where  the  appli- 
cants allege  they  are  entirely  without  means,  and  yet 
subsecj^uent  investigation  shows  that  they  continue  to 
exist  outside,  and  apparently  without  great  difficulty. 

13.  Those  not  destitute  but  simply  poor,  can  be,  and 
in  many  instances,  are  helped  from  private  charity. 
It  is  far  from  infrequent  to  find  that  the  outdoor  relief 
paupers  are  in  possession  of  considerable  sums  of  money 
or  ha--  e  other  means  which  they  had  not  cUvulged  to  the 
relieving  officer. 

14.  Again  the  system  of  out-relief  as  carried  out  in  this 
union  is  more  in  the  nature  of  inadequate  doles  than  in 
supplying  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
applicants,  and  the  guardians  show  they  believe  that  the 
apjihcant  has  not  made  a  full  statement  of  all  his  resources 
by  giving  an  amount  that  is  barely  sufficient  to  provide 
fbelter  alone. 

15.  On  the  other  hand  relief  in  the  workhouse  is  adequate 
as  it  proves  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  comfort,  but  not  sufficient  to  be  an 
inducement  to  those  to  enter  its  gates,  who  can  by  an\' 
proper  means  support  themselves  outside. 

IB.  Many  of  the  cases  on  the  out-rclief  list  are  those  of 
aged  people  living  with  relatives  who  are  often  able,  but 
unwilling,  to  provide  more  than  shelter  for  them,  and  who 
usually  take  them  off  the  guardians'  hands  when  the 
house  is  insisted  upon. 

17  There  are  also  many  paupers  appearing  on  the  list, 
who  are  not  in  a  sense  paupers  at  all,  but  only  appear  on 
the  list  because  sons  or  other  relatives  though  well  able 
to  maintain  them  will  only  do  so  through  the  medium  of 
the  guardians,  by  repaying  the  whole  amount  of  the  relief 
advanced.  Wien  these  cases  are  offered  the  house  onl}', 
as  is  sometimes  done,  they  are  taken  off  the  guardians' 
hands. 

18.  There  is  no  supervision  as  to  how  the  out-relief  is 
expended.  Many  instances  have  come  to  the  guardians' 
notice  where  it  has  been  ridiculously  misapplied. 

19.  The  reUef  districts  are  too  large  for  the  cases  to  be 
closely  watched,but  where  special  investigations  have  been 
made  time  after  time  has  it  been  found  that  many  of  the 
pxupers  were  in  possession  of  sufficient  means  to  put  them 
enliif  ly  out  of  the  pale  of  relief. 
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20.  Again,  when  the  gaardians  mado  a  definite  stand  Result  of 
with  regard  to  a  certain  class  such  as  able-boiied  single  abolishing 
men  and  declined  to- give  test  labo  ir  altiiough  a  large  outdoor 
number  were  on  the  books  at  the  time  very  few  went  labour  test 
into  the  house  and  of  the  few  who  did  all  discharged  [""j^^'®" 
themselves  in  a  very  short  time. 

21.  I  beheve  that  with  a  strict  investigation  and  a  probable 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  give  out-  results  of 
re'lief  to  those  eases  only  where  theca  is  no  doubt  as  to  further 
the  destitution  and  v/here  the  character  of  the  applicants  restricting 
is  of  such  a  special  nature  as  to  justify  relief  out  of  the  out-relief, 
house  possibly  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  on  the  books 

could  be  removed  without  hardship. 

22.  The  amounts  paid  to  widows  with  children  are  Inadequate 
altogether  inadequate  for  their  proper  support  and  the  out-relief  to 
api>earance  of  the  children  brought  up  in  the  guardians  widows  with 
homes  and  that  of  those  relieved  outside  is  a  sufficient  childrert 
indication  as  to  which  system  is  the  most  humane. 

23.  Deserted  wives  are  very  frequently  given  relief  in  Relief  to 
spite  of  repeated  cases  of  collusion  that  have  been  brought  deserted 
to  the  guardians'  notice.    In  many  instances  of  alleged  wives  in 
desertion,  it  has  been  found  that  the  husband  or  father  has  collusion  wit 
never  left  the  to\vn.  j 

24.  There  are  several  cases  on  the  books  of  phthisical  _  ^' 
parents  living  in  small  houses  with  large  families  in  which  Ohjectionsti 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  persons  suflering  from  '^j'^;'^.® . 

the  disease  at  least  should  be  received  into  the  house.  parents 

25.  In  spite  of  all  arguments,  they  decline  to  go  and 
the  guardians  from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  pity  grant  out- 
relief  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  a  coarse  entails 
the  certaiiity  of  the  parent's  earlier  decease  in  the  absence 
of  proper  treatment  a,nd  the  probable  risk  of  infection  to 
the  family. 

26.  Again,  there  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  children  of  out- 
reUef  cases  frequently''  become  paupers  themselves. 

27.  They  are  taught  to  regard  the  guardians'  dole  as 
an  assistance  m  all  times  of  hardship  and  readily  apply  P^^'P^rism. 
when  distress  occurs.    There  are  several  cases  of  what  I 

may  term  hereditary  paupers  on  the  books. 

28.  Possibty,  the  most  unsatisfactory  cases  are  those  Evils  of  out- 
of  able-bodied  men  Mith  families  given  out-relief  and  door  labour 
put  to  work,  very  few  complete  their  task  or  attempt  to  relief, 
do  so,  the  men  in  many  instances  come  for  their  money 

but  send  then-  children  to  carry  home  the  bread,  they 
have  even  sold  it  at  the  gate  of  the  Labour  Yard. 

29.  In  several  instances  these  men,  in  spite  of  the 
meagre  pay,  have  declined  offers  of  employment,  and  one 
man  who  had  been  refused  further  reUef  informed  the 
relieving  officer  a  few  weeks  later  tl  at  it  was  the  best 
thmg  that  ha.d  happened  to  him  as  he  got  a  job  directly 
the  guardia^ns  turned  him  off. 

30.  The  class  of  persons  appyling  for  relief  to  a  very  Effect  of 
great  extent  depends  upon  the  knowledge  that  obtains  administra- 
outside  as  to  what  classes  the  guardians  are  likely  to  give  tion  on  class 
out-relief.  of  persons 

31.  For  mstance  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  ''•PP^'^g^^' 
working  test  work  varies  to  a  very  great  extent  according 
to  the  sympathy  or  othermse  with  which  their  cases  are 
regarded. 

32.  As  already  pointed  out,  when  the  guardians  struck 
oft'  out-reUef  all  single  men  and  widowers  \vithout  chil- 
dren, very  few  of  this  class  entered  the  workhouse  or 
have  applied  for  relief  since. 

33.  In  past  j'ears  when  the  guardians  used  to  close 
their  test  javA  in  the  summer,  they  had  very  few,  if  any, 
appUcations  from  able-bodied  men  for  reUef  after  the 
da<e  of  the  closing  of  the  yard,  until  it  was  about  to  be 
opened  again. 

34.  The  increase  in  the  out -relief  in  this  union  of  late  „ 
years  has  been  almost  entirely  o\\  ing  to  the  number  of  increased 
men  put  upon  test  and  these  men  are  to  a  very  great  out-reUef  at 
extent  composed   of  unskilled   labourers,  and  of  men  Leeds  and 
-who  have  not  had  regular  employment  for  years  and  classes  of 
others  of  a  still  more  unworthy  character. 

35.  Very  few  skilled  artisans  apply  for  reUef,  the  other 
classes  are  principally  composed  of  old  people  who  have 
got  beyond  work  or  are  suffering  from  illness,  of  widows 
recently  bereaved,  with  a  fair  number  of  deserted  or 
alleged  deserted  wives. 

36.  A  number  of  cases  sent  into  the  house  can  only  be 
elassed  as  "'inefficient 3"  unable  from  mental  or  physical 
weakness  to  adequately  provide  for  themselves  under  any 
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circumstances,  whikt  very  juany  become  inmates  solely 
o^ving  to  drunkenness  and  profligacy. 

37.  The  Jews  aaid  Irish  appear  to  marry  young  and 
have  large  famiUes  and  any  diminution  of  the  income  of 
the  family  frequently  results  in  an  application  for  relief. 

38.  Fluctuation  in  trade  does  not  appear  to  affect 
us  very  materially  in  Leeds.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  great  breaJidown  in  the  building  and  allied  trades 
a  few  years  ago  the  guardians  would  not  have  had  any 
material  addition  to  their  list  of  paupers. 

39.  Putting  aside  the  class  of  able-bodied  men,  a  large 
number  of  whom  have  never  adequately  maintained 
themselves  but  have  made  shift  the  best  v/ay  they  could, 
the  principal  causes  of  pauperism  are  old  age  and  sickness. 

40.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  drinkuag  and  im- 
morality account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  indoor 
population.  The  fact  that  Leeds  has  always  been  an 
outdoor  relief  union  has  undoubtedly  kept  up  the  pro- 
portion of  paupers.  Many  cases  apply  without  real 
justification. 

41.  Sheer  laziness  is  another  frequent  cause,  many  of 
the  husbands  who  are  alleged  to  have  deserted  or  neglected 
their  wives  being  simply  too  lazy  to  work,  and  knowing 
that  their  wives  and  families  will  be  relieved  they  simply 
absent  themselves,  and  as  the  guardians  have  a  gioat 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  conviction,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  man  has  or  can  obtain  employment,  this  fact 
becomes  known  and  the  number  increases. 

42.  There  are  cases  where  the  husband  remains  outside 
when  his  family  is  admitted,  and  it  being  impossible  to 
prove  he  has  means  no  conviction  can  be  secured.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  those  who  come  to  the  guardians 
for  assistance  are  congenital  ly  deficient. 

43.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
has  in  my  opinion  deteriorated  during  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Some  of  the  guardians  are  neither  by  edu- 
cation nor  training  fitted  to  deal  with  and  discriminate  in 
the  many  difficult  cases  that  come  before  them.  Often 
their  position  said  surroundings  prevent  thfir  being  inde- 
pendent, and  they  are  elected  in  almost  every  instance 
purely  as  nominees  of  political  parties. 

44.  The  fact  that  they  are  engaged  in  shops  and  in 
businesses  requiring  their  almost  constant  personal  atten- 
tion also  militates  against  efficient  administration  ;  they 
are  unable  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  carrying  out  their 
duties,  more  especially  for  the  hearing  of  applications  for 
reUef ;  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  is  altogether  inade- 
quate, and  I  am  afraid  many  of  the  guardians  do  not 
recognise  this  v/ork  as  being  undoubtedly  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  task  they  have  to  perform.  This  is 
shown  by  their  attendance  at  relief  committees. 

45.  They  remaJaj  for  such  a  short  period  on  the  board 
that  they  never  fully  grasp  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  relief  of  pauperism  ;  they  appear  to  regard  themselves 
as  being  simply  the  almoners  of  a  public  fimd  for  the 
relief  of  poverty,  and  do  not  possess  in  many  instances  the 
strength  of  character  required  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  public  what  are  often  un- 
pleasant duties. 

46.  The  result  is  a  careless  granting  of  relief  and  conse- 
quent heavy  expenditure  and  chronic  pa.uperism  on  the 
part  of  those  who  by  firm  treatment  might  be  restored  to 
seK-respect  and  independence. 

47.  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  that  boards  of 
guardians  should  consist  of  men  or  women  whose  educa- 
tion and  position  in  life  remove  them  from  close  association 
with  the  pauper  class  and  it-s  consequent  undue  influence 
on  their  action  when  acting  as  they  should  in  a  judicial 
capacity. 

48.  It  is  onfy  tfefr  to  state  that  the  present  guardians  in 
many  directions  snoh  as  looking  after  the  children  and  the 
indoor  poor,  porform  their  duties  admirably. 

49.  The  system  of  poHtical  election  is  ruinous  to  efficient 
administration;  whatever  a  man's  quahfications  may  be, 
whatever  his  position  may  be,  ho  has  no  chance  of  being 
elected  unless  he  comes  forward  as  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party.  Some  excellent  independent  candidates 
have  sought  election,  but  have  been  in  nearly  every 
instance  rejected.  The  appointment  of  officers  is  often 
made  on  politi  cal  or  personal  grounds,  quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  candidates. 
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50.  Relief  is  administered  in  this  union  by  reliuf  com- 
mittees and  not  by  the  full  board.  There  are  six  relieving 
officers  at  present  and  one  general  relieving  officer  who  is 
warrant  officer ;  an  assistant  relieving  officer  and  boarding- 
out  inspector,  and  another  assistant  relieving  officer  for  the 
removal  of  lunatics  to  asylums  and  paupers  to  their 
places  of  settlement.  A  collector  who  is  supposed  to  also 
act  as  cross  visitor,  but  whose  duties  as  collector  preclude 
much  being  done  by  him  in  this  direction.  Another 
assistant  relieving  officer  acts  as  cross  visitor,  but  has  so 
frequently  to  act  in  the  case  of  absent  officers  and  to  take 
special  duties  that  he  is  unable  to  do  much  cross  visiting. 

51.  The  board  is  divided  into  three  relief  committees, 
each  of  which  divides  into  two  sub-'^ommittees,  each  sub- 
committee dealing  with  one  relief  district.  The  quorum 
is  three,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  not  unusual  for  two 
or  even  a  single  guardian  to  sit  and  administer  relief. 
There  is  no  revision  committee,  and  the  board  exercises  no 
definite  supervision  over  the  relief  committees.  Special 
cases  may  be  referred  to  the  board  by  the  committees  for 
decision,  but  this  is  rarely  done. 

52.  The  guardians  do  not  circulate,  but  remain  on  the 
same  committee  for  the  whole  twelve  months ;  the  result 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  working  of  the  various  relief  committees. 

53.  There  are  eight  outdoor  medical  officers  and  there  is  a 
central  dispensary,  from  which  all  medicines  are  given 
out.  There  is  a  pay  clerk  who  pays  the  greater  portion  of 
the  paujiers  at  the  central  offices,  and  the  others  in  pay 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  union.  He  pays  in  money 
and  in  kind  at  the  offices  ;  but  in  money  only  at  the  various 
pay  stations.  The  relieving  officers  do  not  ■pay  any  cases. 
The  paupers  are  paid  weekly — except  the  test  men,  who 
are  paid  daily  at  the  labour  yard. 

54.  Medical  extras  are  sparingly  given,  and  intoxicants 
are  seldom  if  ever  ordered.  In  this  direction  both  indoor 
and  outdoor,  I  believe  Leeds  spends  less  per  head  than 
any  other  union  in  the  country,  and  this  has  been  the  casi 
for  about  twenty  years. 

55.  The  indoor  paupers  (apart  from  the  sick)  are 
accommodated  in  the  workhouse  and  in  ma,ny  temporary 
buildings  which  are  at  present  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  guardians  are  about  to  accept  tenders  for  very  large 
extensions. 

56.  There  is  a  separate  infirmary  with  a  resident 
medical  superintendent,  two  resident  assistant  medical 
officers,  dispenser,  steward,  matron,  and  assistant  matron 
and  sixty  nurses. 

57.  There  are  also  separate  imbecile  wards  entirely 
separated  from  the  workhouse  and  under  the  management 
of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  infirmary  and  hav:n3 
a  special  staff. 

58.  There  are  large  and  well  fitted  vagrant  wards  with  a 
resident  vagrant  master  and  mistress  and  receiving  wards 
with  ample  accommodation  for  all  cases. 

59.  There  is  a  superintendent  of  test  labour  but  he  has 
no  stafi  beyond  a  boy. 

60.  Childi-en  are  never  received  mto  the  workhouse, 
they  are  sent  immediately  to  the  receiving  home,  and  after 
a  fortnight's  probation  are  sent  to  the  central  home, 
where  with  the  exception  of  the  cripples  children  of  "  ins 
and  outs,"  or  defective  children,  they  are  transferred  to 
the  scattered  homes. 

61.  The  scattered  homes  are  situated  in  various  parts 
of  the  union,  the  houses  are  rented  by  the  guardians.  A 
matron  is  placed  in  charge  of  each,  and  eight  or  twelve 
children  and  generally  eight  or  nine  are  accommodated 
in  each  home. 

62.  The  homes  are  supervised  by  the  superintendent, 
who  has  a  house  within  the  grounds  at  the  central  home. 
A  few  children  are  emigrated,  a  large  number  are  boarded- 
out,  both  within  and  beyond  the  union,  and  a  considerable 
number  are  accommodated  in  certified  schools  m  the  union. 

63.  As  regards  the  outdoor  staff,  I  regard  it  as  alto- 
gether inadequate;  both  reUeving  officers  and  medical 
officers  have  far  more  cases  than  they  can  properly  look 
after,  and  this  tends  to  a  higher  rate  of  pauperism  than  is  in 
my  opinion  at  all  justified. 

64.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  present  Poor  Law 
is  entirely  adequate  if  properly  administered  to  meet  all 
cases  of  destitution,  which  are  the  only  cases  with  which 
it  is  framed  to  deal.  The  law  is  sufficiently  elastic  to 
meet  all  legitimate  claims  upon  it. 
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65.  Tliore  arc  great  difficulties  in  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  Poor  Law  relief,  and  it  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  hands  of  experts  or  at  all  events  in  the 
hands  of  competent  and  judicious  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers.  I  know  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
but  I  should  certainly  like,  if  the  present  method  of 
election  is  to  be  retained  that  guardians  should  represent 
the  whole  area  of  the  union  and  not  wards  ;  it  is  difficult 

 _       in  Leeds  in  some  wards  to  obtain  the  services  of  guardians 

area  of  union,  of  a  type  entirely  independent  of  unfair  influence. 
Advantages       07.  If  guardians  could  be  elected  as  overseers  are,  i.e., 
of  propter  hoc  by  ttfing  selected  and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  office,  it 
guardians.      -nrould  be  possible,  I  believe,  to  find  many  competent  and 
energetic  men  or  women  to  fill  the  office  of  guardian. 

68.  All  boards  of  guardians  should  retire  annually  in 
thirds  ;  there  is  no  continuity  of  administration  otherwise, 
retirement  of  j^jj^  j^^^y  members  of  ien  decline  to  be  bound  by  the  opinions 
guardians.  ^^^^  actions  of  their  predecessors.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  insist  that  only  competent  officials 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  principal  posts.  At  present 
perso  al  interest  is  frequently  the  cause  of  unsuitable 
persons  obtaining  such  appointments. 

69. 1'hcre  should  be  closer  working  between  the  guardians 
and  organisers  of  private  charity.  It  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  many  ways  if  the  members  of  Charity  Crganisation 
Societies  were  allowed  to  sit  at  relief  committees. 

70.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  fix  and 
insist  upon  a  maximum  number  of  cases  that  any  reUeving 
officer  or  medical  officer  should  deal  witk  Area  and 
population  are  altogether  unsuitable  matters  for  deter- 
mining the  size  of  a  district.  A  thorough  system  of  cross 
visiting  should  be  instituted"?  the  separate  working  of 
two  officers  often  results  in  exposing  cases  of  fraud  and 
deception. 

71.  Powers  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  to  re- 
move to  and  detain  in  the  workliouse  all  sick  or  destitute 
persons  unable  to  properly  look  after  themselves  outside, 
having  no  friends  willing  to  undertake  this  duty,  and 
whose  surroundings  are  unhealthy  or  insanita,rj\  In 
many  cases  where  out-door  medical  relief  is  o'ltained, 
it  would  be  much  better  that  the  sick  person  should  be 
admitted  to  the  infirmary. 

72.  It  would  be  an  advantage  for  large  unions  to 
combine  and  have  a  separate  workhouse  for  able-bodied 
male  inmates.  This  class  is  not  now-a-days  a  large 
one,  but  often  prevents  an  effective  administration  of  the 
■worldiouse.  Feeble-minded  girls  becoming  chargeable 
should  on  a  certificate  by  the  medical  officer  approved 
by  a  magistrate  be  detained  in  the  workhouse.  The 
same  procedure  might  apply  to  persons  entering  the 
workhouse  O'ning  to  venereal  disease — in  Leeds  this  is 
a  numerous  and  troublesome  class. 

73.  Greater  attention  might  be  given  to  classification 
in  workliouses  ;  but  the  classification  should  be  by  beha- 
viour and  habits  in  the  house  and  not  by  reports  as  to 
past  life  which  arc  often  biassed. 

74.  A  large  luimber  of  inmates  now  treated  as  sick 
cases  might  preferably  be  treated  as  infirm  which  would 
make  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  administration. 

75.  The  gviardians  might  deal  with  many  cases  of 
lunatics  harmless  to  themselves  and  others,  who  simply 
require  care  and  supervision  in  the  imbecile  wards,  and 
a  grant  might  be  made  for  their  maintenance  as  in  the 
case  of  lunatics  in  asylums. 

76.  It  should  be  less  difficult  to  obtain  the  conviction 
"  in"ttn,f  !!'if "  '"'^^  punishment  of  confirmed  lazy  paupers,  and  in  and  outs 

should  be  detained  for  longer  periods  without  requirmg 
a  special  resolution  of  the  guardians. 

77.  The  law  shoidd  provide  that  parents  or  others 
should  have  the  right  of  appealing  to  justices  without 
coming  to  the  guardians  to  compel  :childi'en  to  support 

maintenance,  them. 

78.  Illegitimate  children  should  be  liable  to  maintain 
their  mothers. 

Proposed  79^  rpi^Q  i,^,^        settlement  should  be  simplified  or 

or'^bolitiou°'*  ^'^ol^shed.  Residence  should  be  m  the  union  and  twelve 
of  settlement  "^o^*^^^  should  be  sufficient  as  in  cases  of  irremovabilitj'. 

'  In  all  cases  of  divided  parishes  settlements  should  be 
retained. 

80.  Many  of  the  above  suggestions  are  simply  matters 
of  practice  and  could  readily  bo  applied  now  if  the 
guardians  wore  willing  to  adopt  them.  It  would  be 
aesy  to  add  to  them  but  I  have  contented  myself  with 
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setting  out  only  those  propoied  changes  that  mv  service 
in  this  union  has  led  me  to  believe  to  be  specially  desirable. 

39777.  (Chairman.)  You  say  you  have  a  large  Jewish  TheLeeis 
population  in  Leeds.    Is  there  any  special  organisation  Jewi  -ii  Boai 
connected  with  them  of  a  Jewish  character  ?— There  is  a  of  G  lardian 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians..  ^'^'^ "'"''^ 

39778.  Do  they  help  you  materially  ?— Xot  materially  ; 
they  do  the  best  they  can,  but  their  funds  are  limited 
and  the  amount  of  relief  is  very  small.  They  help  us 
morally  in  this  way,  that  we  very  seldom  relieve  a  Jewish 
family  unless  the  Jewish  Board  is  doing  something  in 
the  first  instance. 

39779.  In  consequence,  do  you  find  there  is  rather  an 
pttempt  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  population  to  get  orders 
of  some  kind  from  your  Board  in  order  that  they  may  be 
supplfmented  by  assistance  from  the  Je^\ish  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

39780.  Your  statemt  nt  up  to  paragraph  48  deals  largely  Distinction 
with  out-door  relief  and  the  difficulties  of  it ;  you  then  between 
go  on  to  say  that  the  boards  of  guardians  perfovia  their  'l^r^^'^j^  J*' 
duties  admirably  with  regard  to  lookmg  after  the  children  ^^'{J^inig^jj^. 
and  the  in-door  poor.  I  assume  from  that,  that  Jou^jQ^Qf^_ 
rather  discriminate  between  work  connected  with  out  ^^^j.  ^^^^  (,{ 
door  relief  and  the  other  work  of  the  guardians  ?—  I  do.  outdoor 

39781.  I  assume  you  would  contend  that  the  work  in  rekef. 
dealing  with  out-door  relief  is  of  a  judicial  character  ? — 
That  is  so. 

39782.  And  many  of  the  questions  are  very  difficult  ?— 
They  are  very  difficult. 

39783.  It  is  impossible  for  persons  adequately  to  dis- 
charge those  duties  who  either  have  not  a  judi'.;ial  tem- 
perament or  are  not  prepared  to  give  up  a  very  great 
deal  of  time  ?— That  is  so. 

39784.  I  rather  gather  from  your  statement  that  the  gifeotj 
result  of  the  system  of  appointing  gentlemen  who  perhaps  of  ineffi:ien 
have  not  that  previous  training  and  are  not  able  to  give  and  insuffi- 
the  great  amount  of  time  it  requires  to  thoroughly  in-  cient  reliev 
vestigate  these  cases  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  rather  to  i^g  officers, 
give  relief  without  full  investigation  and  that  a  good  deal 

of  the  rehef  in  consec|uence  is,  in  your  judgment,  inade- 
quate ? — That  is  so. 

39785.  I  suppose  you  would  say  the  two  matters  go 
together,  insufficient  investigation  results  rather  in  the 
relief  being  widespread  and  iaadequate  ? — I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  relief  is  very  often  given  in  small 
quantities  because  the  guardians  feel  that  the  case  is  not 
altogether  a  good  or  proper  one. 

39786.  It  is  a  sort  of  conscience  salve  ?— That  is  so, 
exactly. 

39787.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  could  improve 
the  manner  of  investigating  these  cases  ? — In  the  first 
place  the  staff  of  relieving  officers  is  very  much  too  small ; 
and  with  the  number  of  eases  the  situation  re-acts  upon  it- 
self ;  for  the  number  of  cases  we  have,  our  staff  is  too 
small  to  properly  investigate  them,  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  proper  investigation,  the  cases  not  only 
remain  but  increase.  I  certainly  think  with  a  proper 
staff,  a  supermtendent  reheving  officer  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  relieving  officers,  our  relief  would  go  down 
very  materially,  even  under  the  present  conditions  so  far 
as  the  personnel  of  the  board  is  concerned. 

39788.  The  policy  of  the  board  has  been  rather  to  Effect  of  la: 
relax  the  workhouse  test,  has  it  not  ? — Yes.  adiniuistra- 

38789.  The  result  has  been  shown  by  an  immediate 
rise  ?-Undoubtedly.  '  pauperism. 

39790.  You  do  not  seem  to  think  that  the  fluctuations  Effect  of 
in  trade  very  materially  affect  the  relief  ? — In  Leeds,  trade  thie- 
very little  indeed,  until  three  or  four  j'ears  ago  when  tuations  on 
the  building  trade  was  very  bad,  but  in  former  times  of  Leeds 
distress  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  been  asked  pauperism, 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  send  them  returns 

of  the  increase  in  relief,  but  in  Leeds  it  has  been  practically 
7iil ;  the  varied  number  of  trades  in  Leeds  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  that.  Paucity  of 

39791.  In  your  experience  comparatively  a  very  small  s^^l,^'^ 

,.        i  1  -11  J        1  •  o    T7      workmen  a 

proportion  of  paupers  are  skilled  workmg-men  ? — Very 

few.    That  again  I  might  qualify  by  saying  that  two  or  ggeot  on 

three  years  ago  we  had  more  applications  from  that  class  pauperism 

than  we  had  had  for  very  many  years.    Three  or  lOur  dullness  in 

years  ago  Mheii  the  building  trade  was  bad  we  did  got  building 

app'ications  from  skilled  artisans.  trade. 
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39792.  Connected  with  tlie  building  trade  ? — Yes  ;  not 
a  very  great  number,  but  greater  than  obtained  previously. 

39793.  I  suppose  the  building  trade  is  really  a  seasonal 
difficulty  ? — Not  entirely  that,  Leeds  had  been  very  much 
overbuilt,  and  when  trade  was  bad  three  or  four  years 
ago  the  building  trade  seemed  to  feel  it  more  acutely 
than  it  had  before. 

39794.  Leeds  is  spreading  very  fast  ? — Yes,  it  had  been 
spreading,  as  far  as  building  is  concerned,  too  fast,  it 
had  been  spreading  in  excess  of  its  population. 

39795.  Admitting  as  I  think  we  may  do  (or  at  least 
as  I  do)  the  validity  of  a  good  many  of  your  objections 
to  the  present  system,  can  you  make  any  suggestions 
other  than  that  your  relieving  stall  should  be  increased  ? 

uggested  I  think  you  suggest  that  the  elections  should  be  over 
bolition  of  the  whole  union  area  ? — There  are  difficulties  of  course, 
,'ard  areas  in  the  actual  election,  but  as  far  as  the  principle  is  Con- 
or guardians  cerned  I  am  satisfied  that  we  should  get  then  a  very 
much  better  class  of  guardian. 

39796.  That  is  to  say  you  would  have  a  ticket  which  so 
many  people  would  stand  for  ? — I  would  have  them 
stand  for  the  entire  number  of  seats  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  School  Board  Elections.  The  (School  Board  of  Leeds 
obtained  a  better  class  of  representative  than  the  guar- 
dians did  I  think  solely  for  that  reason,  I  do  not  think 
it  was  that  the  work  was  more  attractive,  but  the  political 
action  had  not  such  a  strong  edge  when  spread  over  the 
whole  area  as  it  has  in  a  ward  election. 

39797.  The  objection  to  that  is  that  the  person  is  one 
of  a  ticket  ? — Yes,  but  to  stand  any  real  chance  of  election 
then  a  candidate  must  be  fairly  well-known  all  over  the 
area. 

39798.  Did  you  not  find  that  politics  entered  as  much 
into  the  School  Board  elections  ? — They  did  not  with  us  ; 
I  can  only  speak,  of  course,  of  my  own  impression. 

39799.  I  suppose  politics  enter  into  the  election  of 
the  board  of  guardians  in  this  sense  that  the  political 
organisations  are  the  only  organisations  ? — That  is  so. 

39800.  So  that  a  man  must  associate  himself  witli  one 
at  the  first  in  order  to  get  in  ? — -Yes. 

39801.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  man  gets  in  indepen- 
dently ? — Independently  I  do  not  think  a  man  would 
get  in. 

39802.  If  he  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  recognised 
parties  he  would  probably  be  a  Labour  candidate? — - 
In  all  probability.  An  exception  should  be  made  in 
that  answer  with  regard  to  two  Roman  Catholic  Priests  ; 
they  are  elected  simply  as  representing  their  creed. 

39803.  I  think  you  also  point  out  that  there  is  no 
revision  or  insufficient  revision  of  the  work  of  Relief 
Committees  ? — A  Relief  Committee  simply  consists  of 
two,  and  sometimes  even  one  guardian,  a  single  guardian 
frequently  in  my  union  sits  to  administer  relief  the  whole 
afternoon  without  a  single  colleague  to    assist  him. 

iiniformity  as  -Although  a  legal  quorum  of  three  is  required  by  our 
jo  out  relief,  regulations. 

j  39804.  What  you  want  I  suppose  is  first  to  have  the 

I  principle  of  out-relief  laid  down  and  then  more  or  less 

uniformly  applied  by  all  your  Committees  ? — Tiiat  is  so. 

39805.  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  suggested  that  you 
should  have  a  sort  of  stipendiary  to  go  round  ? — That  is 
not  my  suggestion. 

39806.  How  would  you  secure  uniformity  ? — I  think 
by  the  system  which  obtains  in  Bradford  ;  if  I  had  a 
sufficient  number,  the  members  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee should  circulate.  With  my  present  Board  the 
Committeies  are  elected  annually  as  all  other  Committees 
are,  and  speaking  from  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years  a  guardian  will  prefer  to  remain  in  one  particular 
district,  very  frequently  th  e  district  he  belongs  to,  which 
is  very  objgctionable. 

38907.  That  is  because  direct  pressure  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  ? — Undoubtedly.  In  one  or  two  cases 
that  obtains  very  strongly  indeed  in  Leeds,  in  one  ward 
in  particular. 

39808.  There  seems  the  objection  to  the  present  system 
that  if  a  man  or  a  number  of  men  make  promises  about 
giving  out-door  relief,  when  they  get  returned  they  are 
a»sked  to  make  those  promises  good  ? — I  do  not  think 
ewly  elected  they  promise  exactly  that ;  indirectly  they  do  so,  I  think 
uardians.      as  far  as  their  promise  goes  as  a  rule  it  is  that  they  will 


not  be  parties  to  forcing  deserving  cas3,3  into  the  work-  Mr.  ./.  H. 

house.    I  think  that  is  the  phrase,  but  it  amounts  to  the  Ford. 

samj  thing.    I  think  generally  on  that  point  it  is  want  of  '   

Poor  Law  education  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  ;    the  1907. 

difference  in  actions  and  words  after  three  years  sitting  a  id  , 
i  1  the  first  six  montiis  of  their  service  is  very  astonishing. 

39809.  Do  you  make  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  Unrepre- 
the  sj'^stem  of  election  which  you  would  prefer  ? — -I  did  sentative 
make  one  or  two  suggestions,  but  I       not  know  that  I  character  of 
can  evolve  an  ideal  system.    The  boards  we  get  now  are  P'-'esenfc 
not  properly  representative  ;  with  the  exception  of  two  g'^*'-''ii^'i3- 
or  three  professional  men  they  are  very  largely  of  one  , 

class,  the  small  shopkeeper  or  tradesman,  who  is  not  as  a 
rule  an  ideal  representative. 

39810.  They  again  in  certain  districts  are  subject  to 
pressure,  are  they  not  ? — That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

39811.  You  say  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  Need  for 
should,  as  far  as  posjible,  be  in  the  hands  of  experts  ;  "  ex,pert  " 
by  that  you  do  not  mean  salaried  persons,  but  persons  guardiaas. 
who  have  given  real  study  to  the  matter,  do  you  not  ? — 
Undoubtedly^  or  who,  by  their  own  standing  in  life,  have 

been  accustomed  to  deal  judicially  with  matters. 

39812.  I  see  you  would  like  to  have,  with  regard  to  NeeJ  for 
out-relief,  closer  connection  than  at  present  exists  between  closer  co- 
organised  charity  and  out-reUe±  ? — Yes,  although  we  have  operation 
only  had  a  few  cases  with  the  Charity  Organisation  p^Q^^Law 
Society  since  its  new  secretary  came  it  has  already  done  ^^.^^^  charity 
better  ;  they  have  taken  one  or  two  cases  from  us  tbart 

ought  to  be  off  our  books.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  cases  have  applied  to  them  for  assistance  which  have 
been  on  our  books  for  relief. 

39813.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  if  there  were  a  kind  of  statutory  committee 
of  charity  connected  with  the  out-relief  ?— I  have  not 
thought  of  that  specially,  but  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  a 
good  thing 

39814.  The  separate  spheres  of  the  work  betv/een  the 
two  is  q-iite  sufficiently  defined  ? — I  think  so. 

39815.  As  regards  the  scope  of  a  relieving  officer's  j^ged  for  fix- 
work,  you  think  area  and  population  are  not  altogether  jno- nuniber  of 
conclusive  factors  for  determining  the  size  of  a  district  ?  cases  to  '  e 
— Not  invariably  ;  in  my  own  union  I  could  find  you  a  dealt  with  by 
population  that  is  above  the  Local  Government  Board's  one  relieving, 
scale  that  would  not  contain  a  single  pauper.  oflicer. 

39816.  How  would  you  give  effect  to  your  ideal : 
you  would  say  that  no  relieving  officer  must  deal  ^vith 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  cases  ? — That  is  so. 
That,  again,  would  recfuire  revision  soon,  because  if  you 
had  a  sufficient  staff  the  cases  would  go  dovm  so  rapidly 
that  you  woud  be  frequently  altering  the  districts  ;  I 
think  that  would  be  rather  an  advantage  than  othervs-ise. 

39817.  Would  your  plan  be  that  if  the  number  of  cases  in 
a  district  rose  beyond  a  certain  amount  the  relieving  officer 
there  should  have  an  assistant  ? — Undoubtedly. 

39818.  (Mr.  Berdhani.)  Have  you  not  a  general  relieving 
officer  for  that  purpose  ? — He  is  practically  a  warrant 
officer.  Oui  general  relieving  officer  we  did  not  reappoint 
because  his  duties  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  pro- 
secutions ;  he  never  really  acted  as  a  general  relieving 
officer,  although  he  was  so  appointed  hj  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

39819.  Was  not  that  the  object  of  his  appointment       ,3-3  j 
when  he  was  originally  appointed  ? — No,  I  think  the  compulsory 
appointment  was  in  view  of  there  being  a  superintendent  dete-itio;i  of 
relieving  officer  appointed  at  a  later  date.  feeble- 
minded and 

39820.  [Chairman.)  You  have  a  strong  opinion  with  lock  cases, 
regard  to  increasing  or  giving  the  power   of  detention 

with  regard  to  certain  classes,  such  as  feeble-minded  cases, 
lock  hospital  cases,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  very  strong. 

39821.  Apparently  that  view  as  regards  the  latter 
class  of  case,  if  I  can  judge  from  the  evidence,  strongly 

prevails  in  Leeds  ? — That  is  so.    Dr.  Allan  has  some  Adva'nfao-oa 
very  interesting  statistics  on  that  matter,  so  I  did  not  of  abolishing 
prepare  any  figures  with  regard  to  it.  settlement 

39822.  You  think  that  the  law  of  settlement  might  ^o^af  ^'^"^^ 
even  be  abolished  ? — I  think  so  ;  the  larger  towns  would  Government 
suffer  to  some  extent,  but  I  think  the  disadvantages  of  Board  further 
settlement  are  greater  than  its  advantages.    We  remove  powen  of 
every  case  we  can,  but  I  often  find  cases  which  personally  settlia  j 

I  should  prefer  to  allow  to  remain  where  they  are.  disputes^ 
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3:)823.  You  have  no  an angeinont  w.th  the  adjoiniag 
uni(^ns  ? — We  had  at  one  time  with  Hunslet  that  there 
should  be  no  settlement  removals  between  us  except 
with  regard  to  lunatics,  bu,t  that  dropped. 

30824.  Do  you  know  why  it  dropped  ?— I  do  not  know. 
I  think  the  arrangement  was  originally  made  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  two  then  clerks,  that  does  not  apply 
to  myself  and  my  colleague  at  Hunslet.  In  an  area  like 
Leeds  where  there  are  four  unions,  it  does  seem  to  revive 
the  old  conditions  of  parish  settlements';  there  is  a  gccd 
deal  of  exchange  between  us  which  might  be  well  set 
aside. 

39825.  The  cost  is  not  the  least  of  tne  drawbacks 
and  evils  arising  from  the  law  of  settlement ;  there  is 
also  the  time  taken  ? — The  time  taken  is  very  material,  the 
cost  is  not  very  large.  In  ten  years  we  have  only  had 
one  case  in  the  courts ;  that  was  not  a  case  with 
\\hich  we  were  really  concerned.  We  had  a  person  who 
belonged  to  either  A  or  B  and  we  had  to  decide  which 
was  to  take  it;  it  was  a  case  of  a  wandering  lunatic  who 
was  with  us  one  day.  That  is  the  only  case  we  have  taken 
to  the  courts. 

39826.  Have  you  thought  of  the  advisabihty  of  giving 
the  Local  Government  Board  certain  powers  of  adjudica- 
tion in  these  circumstances  ? — Certainly. 

39827.  You  would  agree  with  that? — Most  undoubtedly. 
I  think  every  possible  provision  should  be  made  rather 
than  fight  the  cause  out  in  the  courts,  which  is  only  done 
at  a  very  heavy  expenditure,  and  then  only  to  be  reversed 
later  by  another  decision. 

39828.  You  have  a  considerable  Irish  population  ? — 
Very  considerable. 

39829.  Is  there  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  their 
settlement  ? — No,  thej"-  are  Irish  but  they  have  been  in 
England  a  good  many  years  and  most  of  them  have 
gained  settlements  here.  We  do  not  remove  a  large 
number  to  Ireland  nor  to  Scotland. 

39830.  {3Ir.  ra:!  „-:^I''cLu..gaa.)  Have  you  many 
charitable  endowed  fimds  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in 
Leeds  ? — There  is  a  number. 

39831.  Do  the  administrators  of  these  funds  co-operate 
with  the  boards  of  guardians  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

39832.  So  that  the  relief  that  they  distribute  is  not 
relief  that  is  known  to  the  board  of  guardians  at  all  ? — 
No. 

39833.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  advisable 
it  should  be  ? — Undoubtedly  I  do.  I  think  the  board  of 
guardians  for  many  years  has  worked  very  much  upon 
its  own  lines  without  working  in  combination  with  other 
bodies.  I  think  wdth  advantage  they  might  work  in 
combination.  I  might  give  ycu  a  case  which  came  before 
the  C'haiity  Organisation  Gooiety.  They  supplied  half  the 
cost  of  a  wooden  limb,  an  artificial  limb  for  a  man,  and 
asked  the  guardians  to  provide  the  other.  The  guardians 
did  so,  and  it  was  afterwards  foxmd  that  the  man  had 
collected  the  cost  of  his  limb  from  liis  last  employer 
and  was  getting  it  a  second  time  from  the  public.  We 
have  heard  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Societj'  that 
they  have  been  relieving  a  case  and  we  have  been  relieving 
it  at  the  same  time.  With  their  new  secretary  I  think  we 
shall  work  better.  I  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
relief  committees  of  my  board  that  he  shall,  when  he 
can,  sit  with  them.    That  has  already  had  its  advantages. 

39834.  I  rather  understccd  the  difficulty  lay  -nith  the 
board  of  guardians  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
raised  any  definite  objection,  but  there  has  been  no 
approach  on  either  side  ;  we  have  worked  on  independent 
lines.  J 

39835.  In  paragraph  28  of  your  Statement  you  comment 
upon  a  condition  of  things  which  seems  very  odd,  ^vhere 
able-bodied  men  v,ith  faniilies  aie  given  out-ielief  and 
])ut  to  work  inside  the  house  ? — In  the  lest  A'ard  within 
the  grounds. 

39836.  Where  tlicy  get  lauucy  and  are  paid  each  after- 
noon, I  think  ? — Yes,  at  five  o'clock. 

39837.  And  they  also  get  food  to  take  home,  tea  and 
sugar,  and  I  understand  fiom  you  that  in  many  cases  this 
food,  the  sugar  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  sold  outside? — 
The  bread  chiefij'. 


39838.  Almost  before  they  leave  the  gato  of  the  labour  Evils  of  '1 
yard.  Has  that  condition  of  things  been  imder  the  notice  labour  test 
of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — l^es.  Might  I  point  out  relief, 
how  that  arose.  The  test  men  were  required  to  come 
dowii  to  our  Poor  Law  office  every  day  to  be  paid  their 
relief.  The  guardians  stopped  that  because  the  men 
would  come  and  take  the  money  and  bring  their  young 
cliildren  to  carry  home  the  bread;  they  would  not  carry  it 
home  themselves.  The  guardians  put  up  a  notice  that  the 
relief  would  not  be  given  to  children,  the  men  themselves 
must  take  it.  The  only  result  of  that  was  the  men 
kept  the  children  outside  and  then  took  it  out  and  handed 
it  over  to  them  in  the  street.  In  order  to  obviate  that 
we  decided  that  the  relief  should  be  paid  at  the  workhouse, 
thinking  the  men  would  not  bring  the  children  out  there 
because  the  workhouse  was  two  miles  awaj'',  but  some  of 
them  did  and  some  of  them  did  not.  It  soon  spread  that 
the  bread  was  actually  being  sold,  some  of  the  guardians 
did  not  believe  it,  but  one  of  the  guardians — or  to  speak 
more  strictly,  one  of  the  guardians'  wives — went  and 
purchased  some  of  the  bread  at  the  gate  of  the  workhouse 
from  a  test  man.  As  the  bread  is  given  to  them  at  cost 
jirice — we  make  no  profit  on  it — they  are  very  large  loaves, 
and  it  is  very  cheap  bread,  they  have  a  ready  sale. 

39839.  I  think  sometimes  these  test  men  have  been 
kno'wn  to  purchase,  with  the  money  they  got  for  the  bread, 
drink  and  cigarettes  ? — Reports  have  been  made  to  the 
board  that  that  has  been  done. 

39840.  Has  the  board  not  now  taken  the  question  into 
serious  consideration  ? — Only  in  this  direction,  that  where 
a  complaint  against  a  man  has  been  made  and  is  verified, 
his  relief  is  stopped.  The  guardians  have  tried  every 
means  to  obviate  the  difficulty  and  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
any  remedy  so  long  as  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  is  given 
in  that  way.  When  we  forbade  the  children  to  come  for 
the  bread  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  children  being 
kept  waiting  in  the  street,  v^  hich  was  worse  in  the  inclement 
weather  ;  it  did  not  stop  the  difficulty  that  the  men  would 
not  carry  home  two  or  three  big  loaves  of  bread. 

39841,  Out-relief  is  still  given  ? — Yes,  in  ve^y  much 
smaller  quantities,  but  the  men  are  not  a  very  good  class. 
Two-thirds  of  them  should  not  have  out-rehef  at  all  in  any 
shape  or  form,  that  is  fairly  well  known  to  my  guardians. 
It  is  the  ever-present  difficulty  of  sympathy  for  the  wife  and 
children.  There  would  be  very  little  hesitation,  even  with 
my  guardians,  in  striking  those  oft"  the  books  if  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  wife, 

39842,  As  I  understand,  very  Httle  reaches  the  'vrde  and 
family  ? — In  my  opinion  very  little  does  in  some  cases. 

39843,  Is  there  any  thorough  investigation  wdth  regard 
to  the  wives  and  families  by  the  relieving  officers  ? — They 
visit,  but  there  is  the  difficulty  that  they  have  so  many 
Cases  that  they  cannot  visit  them  all  propedy. 

39844.  Y^ou  have  not  sufficient  reMeving  officers  ? — We 
have  not.  We  are  asking  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  increase  the  number  of  their  districts  by  one, 
but  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  three,  at  all  events  for 
a  time,  I  think  afti-r  a  time  the  number  could  be 
reduced.  It  is  because  of  the  paucity  of  officers  that 
the  figures  are  so  high.  In  the  matter  of  cross-visiting 
I  have  been  able  to  do  something  in  this  direction,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  enough  because  my  two  assistants  can- 
not devote  much  time  to  that  question.  I  should  say 
that  10  per  cent,  at  least  of  those  visited  have  been 
struck  off,  which  were  cases  where  there  was  no  real  claim 
for  relief  at  all.  If  that  were  carried  fui'ther  a  large 
number  of  our  present  cases  w  ould  come  off. 

3984.5.  In  3'our  test  yard  you  have  stick-splitting  and 
firewood  chopping  ? — Only  for  the  weaker  men, 

39846.  Have  j'ou  any  statistics  with  regard  to  that ; 
is  there  any  profit  made  ?— There  is  a  pseudo-profit  made. 
If  you  estimated  the  cost  of  the  labour  there  would  be 
none  :  there  is  a  very  little  profit  made  because  the  cost  of 
the  wood  is  so  high.  We  make  very  httle  profit  on  the 
wood,  not  more  than  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  wood  and  the 
repair  of  the  tools  ;  vi  e  do  not  allow  anything  for  the 
labour. 

39847,  Is  there  much  d  fference  between  the  cost  of  the 
wood  and  what  you  get  for  it  when  it  is  chopped  ? — Very 
little,  and,  having  regard  to  the  price  we  have  been  paying 
for  wood  lately,  I  am  a,fraid  it  w'Al  be  the  other  way  and  we 
shall  have  to  sustain  a  loss  unless  we  increase  the  price. 
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potismby  39848.  {Jllrs.  Bosanquet.)  Are  there  any  members  on 
your  board  whose  relatives  have  been  appointed  officers  ? 
— Two  or  three. 

39849.  Can  you  give  us  any  pati-ticulars  of  that  ? — I  can 
give  you  one.  The  one  I  am  speaking  of  is  one  of  the 
workhouse  indoor  officers.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  my 
guardians,  and,  though  canvassing  is  always  prohibited, 
this  particular  guardian  canvassed  for  his  appointment 
at  the  time  with  the  result,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  best 
candidate  was  not  appointed.  The  other  had  had  experi- 
ence and  this  man  had  had  none. 

39850.  Are  there  any  other  cases  ? — Yes,  there  is  one 
quite  recently  of  a  vaccination  officer ;  in  his  case  not  so 
much  is  to  be  said,  because  I  think  really  he  M'as  equal 
to  any  candidate  who  applied. 

39851.  Can  you  give  us  any  detailed  information  bearing 
on  the  question  of  guardians  giving  relief  in  their  own 
wards  and  pressing  for  it  ? — Detailed  in  what  way.  ? 

39852.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  tlie  ivay  in 
which  they  influence  the  giving  of  relief  ? — I  had  better 
take  one  ward,  it  is  the  worst  in  my  union.  There  are 
usually  three  guardians  sitting  to  administer  lelief  in  tJiat 
section  ;  one  guardian  comes  from  the  op250site  end  of  the 

'  town  and  I  believe  acts  impartially  ;  the  second  guardian 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  does  not  very  frequently 
attend,  but  attends  as  frequently  as  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  ;  and  the  other  is  a  small  shop-keeper  in  the  district, 
a  man  who  I  believe  pays  something  like  6s.  a  week  for 
his  house  and  shop.  He  is  a  small  tailor.  It  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  find  a  candidate  in  that  ward  who  is  free 
from  improper  pressure,  because  there  is  nobody  but  small 
shopkeepers  or  labourers  living  in  the  ward,  and  one 
guardian  has  admitted  to  me  that  he  cannot  take  a  per- 
fectly impartial  view  of  all  the  cases,  becau^se,  if  so,  he 
could  not  continue  to  live  in  his  ward.  That  particular 
guardian  has-  been,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  cause 
of  cases  being  reinstated  upon  the  books  that  have  been 
struck  off  by  the  Board  for  misrepresentation  or  some 
other  reason. 

39853.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  44  of 
your  statement,  do  you  find  that  many  owners  of  cottage 
property  seek  election  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  can  only 
call  one  to  mind,  although  there  are  one  or  two  builders  in 
addition.   You  could  hardly  call  them  cottage-property 


39854.  It  is  suggested  that  an  additional  column  ought 
to  be  provided  in  which  the  applicant  for  relief  should  give 
the  name  of  his  landlord  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
be  much  good. 

39855.  Ca.n  you  give  us  an  idea  what  is  the  maximum 
number  of  cases  which  a  relieving  officer  could  deal  with  ? 
—Personally  I  should  think  with  regard  to  relief  cases  200 

"y  woidd  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  relieving  officer  to  look 
after  properly.  I  would  rather  bring  it  lower  than  that, 
only  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  extremes. 

39856.  A  200  average  ?— Yes. 

of  39857.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  present  union  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  I  think  it  is  large  enough.  There  are  three  other 
unions  in  the  city.  We  might,  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  cases,  combine.  I  fancy  if  a  union  gets 
too  large  it  gets  unwieldy,  unless  there  is  a  different  type 
of  guardian.  I  have  thirty-two  guardians  and  sometimes 
I  cannot  find  a  quorum  for  all  my  Relief  Committees. 

39858.  Why  should  not  the  same  art^a  be  used  as  for  the 
Corporation  ? — It  would  be  a  very  large  area,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  it  would  have  a  population  approach- 
ing half  a  million  and,  unless  there  is  a  material  alteration 
in  the  present  law,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  it  out 
with  the  present  Board  of  Guardians. 

39859.  Supposing  there  were  some  sort  of  alteration  of 
that  kind,  do  you  think  a  large  area  would  make  for  better 
administration  1 — I  cannot  speak  from  experience.  A 
large  area  is  better  than  a  small  one  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

39860.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  v/ith  regard  to  the 
trainitig  of  relieving  officers  ? — They  have  no  preliminary 
training,  they  come  to  us  from  outside  without  any  training 
of  any  description. 

39861.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  trained  ?— I  do, 
undoubtedly. 


39862.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  kind  of  branch  of  the 
civil  service  for  relieving  officers  ? — I  think  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  a  branch  of  the  civil 
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39863.  You  would  include  among  them  relieving  Proposal  that 
officers  ? — Undo'-ibtedly.  principal 

39864.  Could  you  elaborate  at  all  how  that  civil  service  offic^r^*^ 
should  be  developed  ? — I  have  not  given  much  thought  to  should  be 
the  subject.    I  see  the  necessity  every  clay.    A.  relieving  civil  servants* 
officer  comes  to  me  and  becomes  an  invaluable  officer  after 

two  or  three  years,  but  unfortunately  during  that  three 
years  the  things  go  the  wrong  way.  Our  superintendent 
of  test  men  is  a.  good  man  for  that  post ;  he  was  a  warrant 
officer  having  a  pension  ;  he  was  appointed  temporary 
relieving  officer  because  my  officer  was  practically  dying 
for  some  months,  suffering  from  paralysis.  In  that  time 
the  relief  went  up  very  materially,  although  his  district 
was  watched  as  much  as  it  could  be  ;  but  he  had  so  much 
wo:k  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  was  very 
marked. 

39865.  You  have  nothing  further  to  tell  us  about  the  Lax;  out- 
out-relief  of  the  able-bodied  in  addition  to  what  you  tell  us  relief  at 
in  your  statement  ? — I  can  only  say  in  Leeds  we  have  a  Leeds, 
very  undesirable  class  which  has  been  given  out-door 

relief. 

39866.  Although  you  insist  upon  a  man  coming  into  the 
house  as  a  test  of  destitution  or  poverty  ? — I  do  not  like  to 
go  to  extremes  ;  there  a.re  cases  where  I  think  the  present 
arrangement  is  beneficial,  but  there  is  a  very  small  number. 
It  is  the  old  disadvantage  of  taking  exceptions  too  strongly 
as  against  a  good  general  rule. 

39867.  I  think  you  heard  the  questions  put  to  Miss 
Baines  about  widows  and  their  children  and  the  relief 
given  so  them.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that  ? — 
Too  small  relief  is  given  ;  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  so. 

39868.  You  would  like  to  give  a  sufficiently  large  amount, 
say  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  four  children  ? — I  would 
Taking  it  as  it  is  given  I  think  there  is  too  great  a  dis- 
crepancy between  what  is  given  in  boarded-out  cases 
and  to  them.  And,  not  only  is  that  the  case  with 
widows,  but  children  boarded-out  within  the  union. 
With  us  the  child  is  often  allowed  to  hve  with  a  relative, 
an  aunt  or  a  grandmother  ;  although  they  are  no^  able 
to  do  much  for  them,  we  find  there  is  an  amount  of  affec- 
tion which  is  a  valuable  asset,  but  the  amount  paid  for 
that  class  of  child  is  much  less  than  a  child  boarded-out 
beyond  the  union.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  a 
certain  amount  of  expense  to  provide  a  suitable  foster 
parent,  but  still  there  is  too  great  a  difference  ;  we  are 
often  content  to  pay  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  for  a  child  within  the 
union  and  to  pay  4s.  or  5s.  with  extras  beyond  the  union, 
and  v/ith  a  widow  with  children  Is.  6d.  is  often  not  enough. 
Of  course  the  widows  have  earnings,  but  they  are  very 
little  very  frequently. 

39869.  (Mr.  Pkelfs.)  I  see  that  the  out-door  relief 
is  paid  almost  entirely  from  your  office  ? — Yes,  our  pay- 
stations.  I  have  a  pay  clerk  and  the  pay  clerk  goes  to 
the  various  centres  of  the  tovm  to  pay  the  relief. 

39870.  Does  that  give  you  any  insight  into  the  relief  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  does.  The  pay  clerk  pays  simply 
as  a  clerk  would  do. 

39871.  The  pay  clerk  is  not  a  revision  officer,  so  to 
3peak  ?— Not  at  all. 

39872.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  tiling  for  tlie  relieving 
officcti)  not  to  pay  their  cases  ? — Really,  I  have  had  no 
e.'jpenence  of  the  contrary  system,  but  I  think  our  present 
system  is  not  the  best  in  some  respects.  I  think  if  the 
officer  had  to  pay  he  would  often  visit  the  homes  at  such 
times  when  he  might  discover  things  and  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  rehef.    The  pay  clerk  does  not  do  that  ; 

he  is  simply  a  clerk  accounting  for  so  much  money  and  ^ 
goods. 

39873.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  reheving  officers 
paying  in  the  homes  and  at  the  pay-stations  ? — The 
relieving  officer  does  not  pay  at  the  pay-stations,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  money  in  any  shape  or  form. 

39874.  Ha,ve  you  any  opinion  about  the  desirability  Estabhsh- 

of  pay-stations  ? — The  feeling  of  the  guardians  is  rather  ment  of  pay.  'j 
to  increas3  pay-stations  for  the  convenience  of  the  poor  ;  stations  and 
some  we  have,  have  been  brought  into  exiftence  in  the  reasons 
last  three  or  four  years.  therefor. 
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39875.  That  is  as  again;,t  visiting  theni  in  their  homes  ? 
—Yes. 

39870.  I  should  hive  thought  the  convenience  of  the 
poor  would  have  been  the  other  way  ?— When  I  said  the 
(onvenience  of  the  poor  as  being  one  of  the  reasons  for 
starting  more  pay-stations,  I  was  only  differentiating 
between  that  and  the  paying  at  the  central  offices,  v\  hich 
are  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cutlying  parts  of  the 
union.  • 

39877.  In  Paragraph  67  you  say  :  "  If  the  guardians 
could  be  elected  as  overseers  are,  that  is,  by  being  selected 
and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  office  "—who  selects  the 
overseers  ?— The  vestry  and  the  justices  I  believe,  or 
they  did.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  very  much  knowledge 
as  to  their  appointment.  The  vestries  used  to.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  this  :  I  might  give  a  case  in  point,  in 
which  one  of  the  most  prominent  medical  men  in  Leeds 
came  to  see  me  some  time  ago,  with  regard  to  Poor  Law 
relief  ;  he  was  much  interested  in  the  subject,  he  was  a  very 
busy  man,  a  specialist,  and  he  said  as  years  vent  on  if  re 
found  he  could  relinc^uish  part  of  his  practice  he  -o  ould  li';e 
a  seat  upon  the  board  of  guardians.  He  asked  my  opinic  n 
as  to  -^^  hat  was  the  best  method  of  becoming  one,  and  I 
asked  him  at  once,  was  he  prepared  to  stand  on  any 
pohtical  hues.  He'  said  if  he  stood  he  would  stand  as 
an  independent.  I  said:  I  can  only  tell  jxu  frcm 
my  own  experience  that  all  the  Independents  I  ha%e 
ever  known  put  up  have  been  left  most  ingloriously  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  on  the  occasion  of  the  polls. 

39878.  You  would  hke  some  Independents  on  your 
board  ?• — They  are  not  properly  represented  at  present. 

39879.  In  whose  hands  would  you  place  the  selection  ? 
— I  could  not  say.  I  would  Hke  to  see  different  classes 
sitting  on  the  board,  not  of  any  particular  position  or 
calhng.  I  would  like  to  see  the  board  representative  of 
all  classes,  but  at  present  it  is  not. 

39880.  You  think  a  method  of  selection  and  election 
would  be  the  best  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  form  the 
best  board. 

39881.  Have  you  considered  the  proposal  to  ent;ust 
the  poor  relief  to  the  city  council  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  see  it  in  Leeds. 

39882.  On  what  ground  ?— I  do  not  think  that  thoro 
would  be  the  sUghtest  improvement.  The  main  objec- 
tions I  have  urged  against  the  method  of  election  for  Ihe 
board  of  guardians,  obtains  against  the  <'ity  council.  If 
the  city  councillors  administered  relief,  I  hope  the  Local 
Government  Board's  supervision  would  be  retained, 
otherwise  it  would  be  an  additional  expense.  If  it  were 
likely  that  the  city  council  were  to  do  the  work  at  present 
carried  out  by  the  board  of  guardians,  I  hope  the  Local 
Government  Board's  powers  of  supervision  and  audit 
would  also  be  imposed. 

39883.  Is  the  work  of  the  city  council  much  more 
highly  estimated  than  the  work  of  the  board  of  guardians 
at  Leeds  ? — It  is  more  highly  estimated. 

39884.  Can  you  say  why  ? — I  do  not  know,  it  has 
always  been  a  puzzlo  to  me. 

39885.  In  Paragraph  78  you  say  illegitimate  children 
should  be  liable  to  maintain  their  mothers.    On  what 
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'i[i'^tecl;'l<^ren  ground  do  you  put  that  ?— I  think  as  a  fact  if  the  mother 
has  brought  up  an  illegitimate  child  in  its  younger  jxars 
v.'ith  the  same  care  that  the  mother  of  a  legitimate  child 
has  done,  I  do  not  sec  why  the  child  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  its  mother  in  later  years.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  the  difference. 

39886.  Illegitimate  chilch'en  suffe^'  from  great  dis- 
abilities, do  they  not  ? — They  do  undoubtedly. 

39887.  Is  it  not  fair  there  should  be  some  compensa- 
tion ?— That  is,  I  think,  a  punishment  perhaps  on  the 
mother. 

39888.  I  am  not  thinking  of  punishing  the  mother  so 
much  as  relief  to  the  child  ? — That  is  the  «  ay  I  regard  it. 

The  abolition  39889.  If  you  put  thom  under  certam  disabililics,  is 
of  settlement  it  not  fair  to  give  them  some  compensation  ? — My  view 
and  question  was  with  regard  to  the  ratepayers,  so  that  they  should 
astoitselTect.  not  suffer. 

39890.  You  think  your  views  with  regard  to  the  law 
of  settlement  are  commonlj-  held  by  clerks  ? — By  a  very 
largo  number,  I  think. 


39891.  Do  you  think  the  locahty  makes  a  difference  ?  Thealolitio 
—It  does  undoubtedly.  The  argTiment  has  been  used  "f  settlemer, 
that  large  to-rnis  would  suffer.  We  should  suffer  un-  a'^d  questio, 
doubtedly ;  Leeds  is  a  Mecca  of  labour,  we  get  people  astoiisettec 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  as  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  labour  of  those  men  when  fit  and  strong,  I 

think  we  could  justly  undertake  the  support  of  them 
when  they  are  old  and  unable  to  work. 

39892.  Do  you  remove  many  to  Ireland  ? — No. 

39893.  Or  to  Scotland  ?— Not  six  a  year. 

39894.  You  think  twelve  months  should  be  enough  to 
give  a  siatiis  t — Yes,  that  A^^ould  prevent  actual  vagrancy, 
in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  people  who  come  to  a 
place  for  a  little  while  and  then  ask  for  reUef  ;  therefore  I 
would  keep  the  twelve  months. 

39895.  You  think  that  would  entail  much  more  uni- 
formity of  administration  in  workhouses  ? — It  is  obviously 
essential  otherwise  I  should  not  make  the  recommenda- 
tion ;  it  would  alter  the  way  things  are  worked  in  some 
unions,  otherwise  undoubtedly  those  tmions  vroukl  suffer 
by  people  going  to  them.  We  find  that  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  confinement  of  girls  ;  it  is  a  regular  thing 
for  girls  to  come  to  Leeds  for  their  confinements  from 
considerable  distances  round,  because  of  the  kindness 
of  the  treatment  in  the  infirmary.  In  the  question  of 
the  settlement  of  those  cases,  there  is  very  great  diffi- 
culty because  the  mother  has  often  discharged  herself 
before  the  other  union  has  had  time  to  make  investiga- 
tion with  regard  to  the  settlement. 

39896.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  your 
chargeable  cases  become  chargeable  on  a  siatiis  of  irre- 
movability compared  with  settlement  ? — A  small  pro- 
portion only  on  account  of  irremovability. 

39897.  And  the  cases  which  come  before  you  as  doubt- 
ful cases  ? — I  should  think  they  are  evenly  divided. 
I  really  have  not  the  figures  in  my  mind.  I  should  not 
like  to  be  tied  to  anything  definite. 

39898.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  The  position  of  the  foster-mother  Responsi- 

in  the  scattered  homes  is  one  of  great  responsibiHty  ? —  bihtiea  an 

Undoubtedly.  l^""^^  °^ 

foster 

39899.  And  requkes  very  various  capacities  ? — Yes.  mothers  in 

39900.  Are  they  irremovable  without  reference  to  the  scattered 
Local  Government  Board  like  other  officers  ? — No,  they  homes, 
can  be  removed. 

39901.  So  it  would  be  possible  for  a  committee,  or 
whoever  appoints  them,  to  make  a  change  if  they  should 
find  it  necessary  ? — The  board  of  guardians,  it  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee. 

39902.  And  they  are  free  to  discharge  the  foster  parents  ? 
—Yes. 

39903.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  treatment  p^^^jgi^j^  j,, 
of  phthisis,  has  any  special  provision  been  made  by  the  Leeds 
guordians  in  Leeds  ? — No,  it  has  not,  bej'ond  the  provision  guardians  f 
that  you  have  already  heard  of  what  we  pay  for  two  beds  phthisis 
We  give  a  subscription  that  gives  us  the  right  to  two  beds  cases. 

in  the  Gateforth  Sanatorium. 

39904.  Since  you  have  paid  that  subscription  has  it 
involved  a  closer  examination  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house with  the  object  of  discovering  -n'hether  they  suffer 
from  phthisis  ? — We  do  not  send  the  inmates  of  the 
\-,orkhouse  there,  they  are  simply  cases  from  out- 
rolief,  we  have  sent  none  of  the  indoor  cases.  The  only 
difference  we  make  with  regard  to  indoor  phthisical 
cases  is  to  put  them  together  as  one  class  and  treat  them 
apart  from  the  other  patients. 

39905.  Is  there  voluntary  notification  of  phthisis  in  Absence  of 
Leeds  ?— No.  co-operatioi 

3990C.  Has  the  health  authority  ever  brought  any  case  between 
under  your  notice  that  would  be  best  removed  into  the  g'^'^^'^i'^!^ 
workhouse  ?— They  may  have  in  one  or  two  solitary  and  sanitate 
instances.  authority 

to  phthisis,  j 

39907.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  co-operation 
between  the  guardians  and  the  health  authority,  with  a 
view  to  stampuig  out  phthisis  ? — No. 

39908.  And  there  is  no  sign  of  any  co-operation  ? — None. 

39909.  With  regard  to  the  outdoor  rehef,  the  numbers 
are  higher  than  the  average  of  the  West  Eiding,  I  think  ? 
— Yes,  higher  than  the  average. 

39910.  Taking  outdoor  and  in,  it  is  higher  than  the 
average  excluding  vagrancy  and  the  lunatics  in  &.sylums  1 
— Yes. 
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39911.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  after 
your  statement  that  there  is  a  groat  diversity  ot  trade 

at  in  Leeds  and  not  much  fluctuation  in  employment  ? — 
Simply  to  administration,  and  the  easy  granting  of  out- 
relief. 

39912.  You  attribute  it  all  to  the  administration  ? — • 
I  do ;  that  has  been  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
once  or  twice  my  Board  has  made  up  its  mind  on  certain 
things,  say,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  able-bodied  men, 
to  strike  off  all  single  able-bodied  men  from  out-relief 
test  work.  I  believe  one  did  come  to  the  workhouse,  the 
others  remained  outside  and  maintained  themselves. 
Quite  recently  as  the  result  of  a  report  by  the  super- 
intendent of  test  labour,  eleven  men  were  struck  off  the 
list  on  account  of  their  bad  character  and  refusal  to  work  ; 
there  were  eleven  wives,  and  forty -nine  cliildren  ;  the 
earnings  the  last  week  they  worked  were  £3  Is.  2d.,  not  a 
single  one  of  those  men  has  been  admitted  to  the  work- 
house or  applied. 

39913.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  you  had  a  super- 
intendent relieving  officer,  smaller  relieving  officer's  districts, 
and  better  cross-visiting  of  cases,  you  would  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  cases  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

39914.  Without  hardship  ? — I  am  sure  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  ever  go  to  the  extent  of  hardship.  Leeds 
has  always  been  an  out-relief  union  ;  I  have  not  very  strong 
views  on  that  subject,  but  I  do  think  if  all  the  undesirable 
cases  were  struck  off  our  list  we  could  much  better  relieve 
those  who  are  apparently  proper  cases. 

39915.  That  is  if  those  whom  you  consider  to  be  un- 
deserving of  outdoor  relief  were  offered  the  house,  you 
would  reduce  the  number  materially  ? — Yes,  and  I  think 
my  guardians  would  not  try  to  cut  down  the  individual 
amount  so  much,  they  are  often  led  to  keep  the  amount 
down  on  account  of  the  addition  to  the  rates. 

39916.  Has  any  serious  attempt  been  made  at  reform- 
ing your  administration  of  out-relief  on  the  lines  you  have 
indicated  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  a  scheme  was  drawn  up 
and  then  dropped  ;  or  partially  adopted  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  cross-visitors. 

39917.  Was  it  dropped  on  account  of  the  expense  ? — 
No,  it  was  a  question  of  opinion.  It  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  who  were  supposed  to  be  experts, 
the  committee  were  divided  in  opinion,  the  strong  minds 
were  against  it  unfortunately,  instead  of  being  for  it. 

39918.  What  was  the  number  on  the  committee  ? — Five. 

39919.  Did  they  pay  visits  to  other  places  ? — Yes, 
they  went  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  prominent  London  Unions.  In 
every  instance  but  one  they  were  assured  that  the  principle 
of  a  superintendent  relieving  officer  was  a  sound  and 
good  one,  but  there  was  one  exception  to  that. 

39920.  Still  they  did  not  report  in  favour  of  a  super" 
intendent  relieving  officer  ? — No.  Two  members  of  the 
committee,  the  minority,  ruled  the  committee. 

39921.  In  order  to  get  a  better  class  of  guardian  which 
you  very  much  desire,  would  't  tend  in  that  direction  if 
your  area  happened  to  be  all  one  and  you  had  larger 
wards  for  election  purposes  ? — Yes. 

39922.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  get  a  better  class 
of  guardian  ? — I  think  so.  The  reason  I  suggested  the 
whole  area  was  to  do  away  with  the  ward  representation  ; 
there  are  wards  where  you  can  only  get  guardians  of  a 
certain  type,  and  that  is  not  the  best  type,  not  a  reason- 
able type  even. 

39923.  Did  you  mean  a  large  area  for  electoral  purposes 
rather  than  for  the  union  ? — Yes,  for  electoral  purposes. 

39924.  When  you  are  speaking  of  a  larger  area  you  mean 
a  larger  electoral  area  as  it  were  for  the  guardians  within 
the  union  ? — That  is  so,  to  do  away  with  the  small  petty 
representation,  because  the  ward  representation  with 
my  board  does  obtain  very  strongly,  guardians  repeatedly 
mention  the  fact  that  they  are  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  particular  district  they  represent,  instead  of  being 
representative  of  the  whole  area  of  the  union. 

39925.  There  would  be  another  difficulty  would  there  not, 
that  it  would  become  more  and  more  imperative  that 
they  should  run  on  political  lines,  because  it  is  more 
difficult  for  an  independent  person  to  run  in  a  large 
area  than  a  small  one  ? — You  have  perhaps  had  more 
experience,  but  that  is  hardly  what  I  thought.    Take  the 
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School  Board  in  Leeds  ;  there  was  a  division  that  you 
found  in  a  sense  thoroughly  upheld,  but  I  think  it  was 
really  Church  and  Nonconformist ;  there  politics  were 
not  so  strong. 

39926.  It  was  a  very  clean  line  ? — Yes,  and  there  will 
always  be  a  division  between  the  opposite  sets  of  thought 
whatever  is  the  line,  whether  you  take  capital  and  labour 
or  anything  else. 

39927.  Do  you  think  that  Leeds  taken  as  a  whole,  Question  as 
that  is  if  the  Leeds  County  Borough  was  taken  as  the  to  practica- 
area  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  would  be  too  large  to  ad-  bility  of  en-  ' 
min'ster,  provided  that  for  Poor  Law  purposes  it  was  ^^^%^^o  Poor 
properly  divided  up  into  districts  ?  So  far  as  institutions 

are  concerned  would  it  be  too  large  ? — No,  the  out-relief 
was  the  difficulty  I  was  thinking  of.  I  am  speaking 
entirely  from  theory ;  I  do  not  think  possibly  the  same 
objection  would  ar>se  with  regard  to  the  supervision  of 
indoor  institutions.  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  position. 
1  attend  the  relief  committees  ;  it  is  now  on  account 
of  their  meetings  at  the  same  time  impossible  for  me 
to  attend  all  of  them.  I  think  the  clerk  should  attend 
them,  but  if  you  were  to  add  to  that  double  the  number, 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  not  difficult. 

39928.  If  the  relieving  officers  were  specially  relegated 
to  a  special  department  with  a  suitable  head  for  dealing 
with  outdoor  relief,  it  would  not  necessarily  devolve  on 
you  ? — If  it  had  a  properly  trained  superintendent  I 
should  rely  on  him  ;  I  should  keep  a  check  on  him  as 
on  any  other  officer,  but  leave  the  special  work  of  out- 
relief  to  him  and  make  him  responsible  for  it. 

39929.  From  that  point  of  view  it  would  reduce  the 
difficulty  ? — It  would  reduce  it  very  greatly  indeed. 

39930.  In  Paragraph  76  of  your  statement  you  refer  Difficulty  in 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  convictions.    Have  you  had  obtaining 
experience  in  that  respect  ?— Very  considerable.    I  may  convictions 
say  that  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bageral,  the  ^o'" 
inspector,  has  written  a  letter  to  my  board  on  the  question,  desertion. 
He  has  recognised  the  fact  from  an  entirely  independent 

enquiry  made  by  himself  when  he  was  visiting  my  union 
for  seven  or  eight  days  in  succession.  It  is  a  very  great 
difficulty  to  obtain  a  conviction.  In  fact  prosecution 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act  for  desertion  is  very  difficult  unless 
there  is  a  clear  running  away,  and  the  man  has  expresfel 
the  intention  before  he  went  away  that  he  would  go  away. 

39931.  Still  you  do  get  convictions  ? — Yes. 

39932.  (Miss  Hill.)  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  stipendiary 
is  unwilling  to  convict  ? — Would  you  like  me  to  give  you 

a  case  in  point  with  regard  to  neglect  ?   I  had  a  man  who  Instance  of 

was  given  an  order  for  the  house  for  his  wife  and  family,  the  difficulty. 

He  gave  the  order  to  the  wife  and  she  was  admitted, 

properly  she  should  not  be  admitted  without  the  husband  ; 

but  you  know  in  practical  administration  you  are  bound 

to  take  them  in.    The  man  was  approached  to  see  whether 

he  was  going  to  maintain  his  wife  or  to  show  his  destitution 

by  going  into  the  workhouse.    He  declined  to  do  either. 

He  was  working  for  a  relative  who  kept  a  lodging-house, 

and  he  was  acting  as  deputy.    The  guardians  prosecuted 

him  ;  he  came  before  the  stipendiary,  and  the  stipendiary 

asked  him  what  he  was  doing.    He  said  :  "  I  am  working 

for  my  brother-in-law."    "  Does  not  he  give  you  money  ';" 

"  No,  nothing  ;  he  gives  me  a  little  food."    "  Cannot  you 

maintain    your    wife    and    children  ?  "    "  No."  The 

stipendiary  asked  my  officer,  "  What  do  the  guardians 

want  ?  The  man  cannot  maintain  himself."    The  officer 

said  he  might  go  into  the  workhouse,  as  that  would  be 

some  proof  that  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  and  his 

family.    He  would  not  do  that,  and  the  stipendiary 

sefused  to  convict.    That  is  a  typical  case. 

39933.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  The  action  of  the  stipendiary  DifBculty  in 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  guardians  to  deal  with  this  sort  obtaining 
of  case  ? — Very  difficult.    Unless  the  man  runs   away  convictions 
or  announces  his  intention  of  deserting  his  family  before- 

hand,  or  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  he  can  obtain  work,  assertion, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction. 

39934.  Supposing  he  went  away  stating  he  was  going 
to  seek  work,  what  would  the  stipendiary  say  then  ? — 
I  should  never  apply  for  a  warrant  if  a  man  had  gone  to 
seek  work  unless  I  had  evidence  that  the  man  was  not 
trying  to  maintain  his  family  and  had  got  work.  I  should 
not  go  on  the  mere  fact  of  his  absence. 

39935.  With  regard  to  the  children's  homes,  to  ■vihat  Question  as 
do  you  attribute  the  great  cost  of  the  homes,  that  is,  the  *o  post  of 
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total  cost  including  fixed  charges,  it  is  rather  high  for 
the  scattered  home  systeir,  is  it  not  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is. 

.39936.  It  is  higher  than  Sheffield,  is  it  not  1—1  do  not 
know  what  their  figures  are.  The  last  time  I  noticed 
them  we  were  much  on  the  same  lines.  The  only  question 
is,  do  they  i  ut  every thir  g  in  establishment  charges  that 
we  do  ?  I  put  in  a  VoP'j''tion  of  the  clerks  in  the  office 
and  stationery  and  things  of  that  kind  so  as  to  make  it 
cover  everything.    Do  they  do  the  same  ? 

399.37.  In  getting  out  the  cost  per  head,  do  you  take 
the  number  provided  for  or  the  average  day's  maintenance 
of  the  children  ?— I  take  the  number  of  children  and  the 
actual  cost  of  the  homes  for  the  year. 

39938.  And  then  average  that  out  ?— Yes. 

39939.  With  regard  to  the  fixed  charges,  did  you 
calculate  it  per  bed  or  on  the  average  number  of  children  ? 
—I  took  the  whole  of  the  rent  and  rates  and  the  number 
of  children  accommodated  each  day  and  divided  it  out 
in  that  way  by  the  collective  number  of  days. 

39940.  That  is  not  the  usual  way  ?— It  would  give  the 
actual  cost  per  bed,  supposing  all  the  beds  were  filled. 

39941.  You  took  it  on  that  supposition  1—1  should  say 
that  our  homes  as  a  rule  are  not  only  filled,  but  occasionally 
we  have  to  put  an  extra  child  in  if  we  can  do  so. 

39942.  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  being  misled  in  getting 
out  figures  and  comparing  them.  If  you  take  the  fixed 
figure  of  accommodation  it  would  naturally  come  out 
lower  than  if  you  took  it  on  the  average  of  the  children  in 
the  homes  ?— This  was  done  some  little  time  ago.  The 
actual  workings  were  done  by  my  clerk.  I  would  like  to 
be  quite  certain  ;  I  think  it  was^as  I  said,  but  I  -n  ill  correct 
thf.t  if  I  am  not  right. 

39943.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  were  speaking  of  overlapping 
just  now.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  guardians 
might  set  an  example  to  other  agencies  by  issuing  lists  of 
the-relief  which  they  grf  nt  ?— I  should  be  very  glad  if  they 
would.  Years  ago  we  used  to  publish  a  list  giving  all  the 
particulars,  it  gave  the  name  of  every  pauper  in  receipt 
of  relief.  The  last  part  was  the  reason  of  its  being  dis- 
continued. One  or  two  of  the  guardians  said  it  was  a 
great  shame  that  the  names  should  be  bandied  about  all 
over  the  city.  They  not  only  stopped  that  but  the  other 
part  also. 

39944.  It  might  be  circulated  confidentially  ? — I  think 
there  is  no  objection  to  that,  and  I  think  it  would  be  good 
if  it  were  done. 

c9945.  It  might  be  adopted  by  the  other  agencies  ? — 
Yes. 

39946.  [Chairman.)  The  objection  was  to  including 
medical  relief,  was  it  not  ? — It  was  published  in  the  shape 
■of  a  book  ;  it  was  not  in  any  way  private. 

39947.  It  included  medical  relief  ? — Medical  relief  and 
■outdoor  relief,  everything,  indoor  relief  as  well. 

39948.  (Mr.  Kussell  Wakefield.)  Did  it  include  appli- 
■cants  for  relief  ? — All  relief  granted. 

39949.  {Chairman.)  Was  the  main  objection  that  it 
included  medical  relief  ? — No,  it  was  the  publication  of 
the  names. 

39950.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Was  the  kind  of  relief  specified 
opposite  the  names  1 — A'es.  In  fact  they  were  grouped  ; 
outdoor  relief.  No.  1  district,  so  and  so,  and  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4,  indoor,  sick  and  medical. 

39951.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield  )  I  rather  understood  it 
was  including  the  names  of  those  who  applied  and  did 
not  receive  ?— No,  they  were  not  included. 

39952.  I  thought  you  said  all  applicants  7 — Only  those 
who  were  actually  in  receij)t  of  relief.  It  was  practically 
a  publication  of  the  list  and  was  sent  across  to  the  over- 
seers with  regard  to  the  register. 

39953.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  know  there  is  a  special  Order 
in  London  permitting  the  London  Unions  to  do  that  and 
spend  money  upon  them  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

39954.  I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty  ?— We  did  it,  and 
our  right  to  do  it  was  never  questioned.  We  did  it  for 
some  three,  four  or  perhaps  five  years. 

39955.  Was  it  taken  up  at  all  by  any  of  the  other 
agencies  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  those  days,  twenty  years  ago,  was  not  very 
well  organised.  I  think  at  present  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  with  that  body  we  shall  work  in  harmony.  I 


think  my  board  would  only  too  gladly  take  up  work 
with  the  other  bodies  in  the  City,  but  my  guardians 
change  so  frequently.  Of  my  present  board  two-thirds 
came  on  new  three  years  ago  and  there  is  a  hkehhood 
of  the  same  change  next  April. 

39956.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Does  not  the  one-third,  which 
represents  the  unchanged  portion,  really  rule  the  board  ? 
— No,  it  does  not.    I  only  wish  it  did. 

39957.  (il/r.  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  rather  gathered  from 
your  evidence  that  the  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  the 
quality  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

39958.  The  administration  would  be  all  right  if  there 
were  an  improvement  in  the  quahty  of  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

39959.  Do  you  find  plenty  of  candidates  coming  for- 
ward for  the  office  ? — No,  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty 
in  some  wards  to  obtain  candidates  of  any  kind. 

39960.  Are  there  a  good  many  uncontested  wards  ? — 
Not  many. 

39961.  In  answer  to  one  question,  you  said  you  noticed 
the  City  Council  was  rather  more  attractive  to  a  better 
class  than  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  did  not  put  it  in 
quite  such  emphatic  terms  as  that.  It  is  more  attractive. 
I  know,  as  an  instance  of  that,  that  some  of  my  best 
guardians  when  they  have  been  on  a  year  or  two  go  in  for 
the  city  council. 

39962.  You  have  a  difficulty  in  explaining  why  that 
should  be  ? — I  always  have  had.  Personally,  I  should 
much  rather  sit  on  the  board  of  guardians. 

39963.  Is  not  a  member  of  the  city  council  far  more 
in  the  pubUc  eye  than  a  guardian  ? — That  is  one  reason. 

39964.  And  his  actions  are  more  reported  in  the  papers  ; 
and  are  there  not  more  rewards  for  a  local  ambitious 
man  on  the  city  council  than  on  the  board  of  guardians  ? 
— Yes,  there  are. 

39965.  Is  there  not  a  little  more  patronage  to  be  dis- 
pensed if  they  are  on  the  city  council  than  if  they  are  on 
the  board  of  guardians  ? — Considerably  more. 

39966.  Is  there  not  also  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
matters  that  are  in  dispute  which  are  far  more  exciting  ? — 
That  is  so. 

39967.  Would  you  not  think  so  long  as  human  nature 
is  human  nature  those  things  would  appeal  to  an  ambitious 
man  ? — They  would  appeal  to  a  vaia  or  ambitious  man, 
but  a  good  many  men  who  have  left  my  board  to  go  to  the 
city  council  have  been  of  the  opposite  type ;  they  have  been 
very  good  Poor  Law  authorities.  After  a  time  on  the  city 
council  they  have  given  public  work  up  altogether  ;  they 
have  not  come  back  to  the  board  of  guardians. 

39968.  A  vain  ambitious  man  in  a  district  is  more  likely 
to  go  to  the  city  council  than  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? 
— That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

39969.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  get  your  answer  that 
if  candidates  were  chosen  and  the  election  were  over  a 
larger  area  there  would  be  less  pohtical  influence  in  the 
matter.  I  should  have  thought  there  would  have  been 
rather  more,  but  in  regard  to  choosing  in  the  smaller 
areas  would  not  smaller  and  meaner  ideas  come  in  with 
regard  to  them  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  did  not 
say  that  political  feeling  would  be  less  in  the  larger  areas, 
only  that  I  should  get  a  better  class  of  guardian,  because 
he  would  have  to  be  known  all  over  the  area.  I  am  not 
so  far  averse  to  a  political  election,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  other,  but  where  it  results  in  a  bad  type  of 
candidate,  as  it  does  under  the  present  ward  arrangement, 
that  is  what  I  want  to  see  changed. 

39970.  It  is  practically  impossible  over  a  large  area,  is 
it  not,  for  a  person  who  has  not  the  backing  of  a  party 
organisation  to  get  elected  ? — As  at  present,  it  is,  but  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be.  At  present  it  is  worked  down 
to  a  farce. 

39971.  What  is  the  solution  you  would  find  ? — There  you 
you  are  asking  me  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  quite 
admit  the  difficult}^,  and  I  do  not  see  a  better  way.  I  am 
only  hoping  we  may  find  a  better  way.  The  ward  political 
election  at  present  in  a  large  union  like  Leeds  is  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 

39972.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage,  is  it  not,  that  in 
order  to  get  a  good  guardian  or  a  good  man  for  certain 
municipal  work  you  have  to  have  the  backing  of  a  political 
organisation  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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Tectof  39973.  {3{r.  Booth.)  la  paragraph  68,  which  deils  with 

iennial  re-  the  question  of  continuity  of  administration,  is  that  not 
■ement  of  putting  it  that  there  is  no  continuity  of  administration 
lardians  on  jnless  they  retire  yearly  sectionally  in  thirds  ;  does  that  not 
imiw'fi-a  °  need  some  quahfication  ? — I  can  only  speak  of  my  own 
board ;  I  will  take  the  present  board,  in  many  matters 
that  had  been  brought  to  a  certain  stage  when  the  present 
board  were  elected  the  new  board  would  not  take  them 
up  until,  as  they  said,  they  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  going  into  them  and  finding  out  for  themselves  ;  in 
some  instances  they  directly  reversed  the  policy  ot  what 
they  called  the  "  last  board."  What  I  want  to  see  abolished 
is  all  this  question  of  "  this  board  "  and  the  "  last  board."  As 
I  tell  them  it  is  one  board,  but  that  feeling  obtains  strongly 
in  boards  where  there  is  such  a  large  change  in  the  con- 
stitution every  election  time. 

j-oportion  of  39974.  You  do  get  continuity  of  a  kind,  but  it  is  not  the 
Hardians  re-  only  kind  of  continuity.  Your  statement  seems  rather  to 
[isoted.  assume  that  no  guardian  is  ever  re-elected  ;   you  might 

(  have  the  whole  board  re-elected  ? — Yes,  but  since  1894 

.  the  guardians  seem  to  have  gone  off  after  much  shorter 

service.  Out  of  thirty-two  elected  guardians,  speaking 
j  from  memory  I  have  twelve  which  have  sat  more  than 

three  years,  and  of  those,  three  are  district  councillors 


who  do  not  care  for  guardians'  work  and  are  se'dom  ,/_  ff_ 

S3en,  so  it  practically  resolves  itself  in  my  having  eight  or  Ford. 
nine  guardians  who  have  had  more  than  three  years'  ex-  — — 
perience.  H  Feb.  1907. 

39975.  {Air.  Bentham.)  Does  that  not  mean  that  the  Proportion  of 
old  guardians  were  re-elocted  ? — In  one  or  two  instances,  guardians  re- 
but they  have  had  enough  in  some  cases  ;    they  have  elected, 
emphatically  stated  that  they  have  had  enough  and  are 

not  coming  back. 

39976.  {Mr.  Booth.)  So  the  portion  continuing  after 
three  years  is  small  ? — Yes. 

39977.  Do  you  think  if  the  elections  were  yearly  and 
consequently  two-thirds  of  the  guardians  remained  on, 
that  there  would  be  the  sams  small  proportion  of  old 
members  re-elected  ? — That  might  be  so,  but  still  I 
think  at  all  events  there  would  not  be  the  disruption  that 
there  is.  There  is  a  very  great  disruption  of  public  busi- 
ness every  election  time.  I  may  mention  as  a  case  in  point 
that  the  scheme  of  infirmary  extension  has  been  twice 
thro\vn  back  because  the  new  board  wanted  to  go  into  the 
matter  before  being  bound  by  the  recommendation  of  its 
predecessors. 

39978.  You  do  not  want  it  considered  a  new  board  ? 
— No,  that  is  the  only  thing. 


Mr.  Fkedeeick  Weight,  called ;   and  Examined. 


39979.  {Chairman.) 
Leeds  Union  ? — I  am. 
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39980.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
take  as  your  evidence -in -chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  following  statement  is  based  upon  knowledge 
derived  from  my  experience  in  administering  relief  in  the 
district  under  my  control  and  from  impressions  conveyed 
to  me  in  carrjing  out  the  duties  connected  or  apper- 
taining to  that  district. 

2.  The  district  itself  has  a  population  between  30,000 
and  40,000,  embracing  the  very  lowest  classes  of  society, 
whose  life  is  one  long  struggle  with  poverty,  most  of  whom 
belong  to  the  casual  or  outdoor  labouring  class.  There 
are  few  workshops  and  factories,  though  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  a  centre  of  the  flax-spinning  industry,  which  has 
now  left  these  shores  for  America.  The  social  position, 
as  before  indicated,  is  a  low  one.  The  housing  of  the  poor 
is  unsatisfactory  and  insanitary,  the  property  in  many 
parts  consisting  of  old  dilapidated  two -roomed  back -to- 
back  houses ;  overcrowding  is  common.  There  are  many 
cellar  dwellings  damp  and  unwholesome.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  district  is  low  and  it  is  a  resort  of  the  criminal 
element.  These  remarks  refer  expressly  to  my  district 
only,  which  is  the  worst  in  the  city. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  very  difficult  to  control  and  requires 
constant  and  unceasing  watching  and  visiting,  more 
especially  in  a  large  district.  In  the  outdoor  administra- 
tion of  relief  every  attempt  is  made  by  unscrupulous 
persons,  by  mis-statements  or  otherwise,  to  deceive 
relieving  officers,  and  it  often  happens  that,  having 
obtained  the  relief  on  the  ground  of  infirmity,  it  is  found 
that  the  person  relieved  is  working  and  receiving  relief  at 
the  same  time.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  is  not  suffi- 
ciently severe.  Indeed  punishments  for  offences  gene- 
rally against  the  Poor  Law  are  not  sufficiently  deterrent. 
Generally  out-relief  conduces  to  wholesale  fraud.  In 
indoor  relief  the  persons  are  under  the  immediate  control 
of  officers  ;  and  relief  colonies  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
an  excellent  method  of  deahng  with  this  class  of  relief 
and  would  be  better  in  every  way  than  out-rehef  as  it  is 
ft  present  administered. 

4.  In  my  district  applicants  for  relief  are  nearly  all 
of  the  labouring  class.    A  few  are  miners  and  painters. 

5.  The  most  important  causes  of  pauperism  are  -.—{a) 
old  age  ;  (6)  the  early  marriage  of  persons  dependent 
upon  casual  labour.  Large  families  are  the  rule.  Owing 
to  the  low  wages  earned  no  provision  can  be  made  to 
meet  such  contingencies  as  non-employment,  sickness, 
or  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  latter  is  a  crying  scandal, 
and  I  have  had  to  relieve  the  families  of  hard  working 
respectable  men  who  have  been  committed  for  long  periods 
on  non-compliance  of  a  county  court  judge's  order  for 
a  few  shillings.    These  orders  are  usually  made  in  respect 
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of  small  sums.  I  have  known  men  lose  their  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  their  commitment.  I  have  relieved 
their  families  during  their  incarceration  and  afterwards 
given  the  men  test  work  on  their  release  from  prison, 
(c)  Imprisonment  for  criminal  offences  is  a  large 
factor  in  pauperism,  {d)  Venereal  disease  also  con- 
tributes largely;  much  of  the  misery  entailed  by  this 
disease  would  be  obviated  if  it  were  made  notifiable. 
Its  ramifications  are  appalling,  (e)  Intemperance  is 
another  contribution,  and  in  this  I  find  females  to  be  the 
worst  offenders.  Many  men  are  perforce  paupers  by  the 
intemperance  of  their  wives.  I  have  had  numbers  of 
these  eases.  Women  easily  obtain  drink  on  credit  at 
shops  having  beer,  spirit  and  wine  licences.  (/)  In- 
discriminate relief  by  private  persons  and  rehgious  bodies 
also  contributes  largely  towards  pauperism,  and  cases 
have  occurred  where  relief  has  been  in  the  first  instance 
given  in  this  manner  and  the  recipients  eventually  become 
confirmed  paupers.  {g)  Cases  are  not  wanting  to  show 
that  pauperism  is  hereditary — two  generations  being 
quite  common,  and  third  generations  occasionally  occur. 

6.  The  Poor  Law  authorities  should  have  the  power  of 
applying  to  the  magistrates  for  permission  to  remove 
and  detain  in  a  suitable  place  any  person  who  refused 
to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer — 
that  he  or  she  should  be  removed  to  the  union  infirmary. 
Cases  occur  almost  daily  where  much  misery  and  positive 
danger  are  entailed  upon  the  patient  and  members  of  the 
family  by  their  refusal  to  consent  to  removal.  Power 
should  be  given  to  compulsorily  remove  to  the  workhouse, 
for  a  period  to  be  determined  upon,  persons  who  neglect 
to  provide  for  their  famiUes  ;  also  to  remove  persons 
who  are  incapable  of  properly  looking  after  themselves, 
e.g.,  persons  of  weak  intellect,  aged  persons,  and  destitute 
or  neglected  families  who  refuse  a  Board's  or  relieving 
officer's  order  of  admission  to  the  workhouse. 

7.  Efficient  and  intelligent  relieving  officers  are  essential  The  need  fcr 
for  the  administration  of  relief.    They  should  be  entirely  efficient 
under  Government  control  and  selected  by  competition.  relieving 

officers  with 

39981.  {Chairmnn.)    You  think  that  the  punishments  improved 
for  offences  against  the  Poor  Law  are  not  sufficiently  status, 
deterrent  ? — That  is  my  experience.  Insufficient 

.         powers  of 

39982.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  witness  punishment 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  a  conviction  for  an  for  oti'ences 
offence  against  the  Poor  Law  from  the  stipendiary  magis-  against  the 
trate  ?— Exactly.  Poor  Law. 

39983.  That  has  come  under  your  observation  ? — Yes. 
the  cases  which  Mr.  Ford  stated  are  really  cases  arising 
out  of  my  district. 

39984.  The  result  of  your  experience  is  that  you  think  Demoralising 
that   outdoor  relief  conduces  to  wholesale  fraud  ? —  °^ 
That  is  my  experience.  ^'^''^^ 
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39985.  That  statements  are  made  in  connection  with 
it  which  are  not  true  ? — Quite  so. 
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Mr.  F.         39986.  Do  you  agree  with  the  preceding  witmss  that 

Wright.      the  present  system  of  giving  rather  wide  outdoor  rehef 

~  and  small  sums  associated  with  it  is  bad  ? — I  do. 
11  Feb.  1907. 

  39987.  You  think  the  relief  insufficient  and  the  number 

EviLsof  in-  of  cases  relieved  are  not  sufficiently  investigated  ? — I  do 

andllvidT*^  39988.  Of  how  many  guardians  does  your  committee 

(  uate  out'  consist  ? — I  think  the  committee  consists  of  twelve,  but 

^gjjgf  the  comm'ttee  is  divided  into  two  relief  sections,  I  think 

T.,     ,      c      six  guardians  on  each. 
JN umber  of  " 

guardians  39989.  What  is  the  average  attendance  ? — I  was  going 

on  relief         to  say  never  more  than  three,  but  there  are  some  times 
committees     four,  very  often  two,  some  times  one. 
and  average        „„„„„    .  ,,  ,  .         ,  .  , 

attendance  at  39990.  Among  the  causes  of  pauperism  which  you 
meetino-s.  enumerate,  you  put  imprisonment  by  the  county  court 
Im  risen  j^^g®  • — Yes,  and  since  I  wrote  this  I  have  been  making 
mexit'fornon-  ^^^^  incjuiries  about  it,  and  I  find  that  latterly  orders 
j  aymcnt  of  '^.re  not  made  in  respect  of  any  persons  working  test, 
fcesofcliild  that  is  a  county  court  order  is  not  made  against  any 
in  an  indus-  person  who  is  working  test,  and  lately  I  have  not  had  to  re- 
trial school  as  lieve  cases  of  that  kind,  so  I  presume  the  circumstances 
a  cause  of  must  have  been  altered, 
paurierism. 

39991.  What  do  you  call  workmg  test  ?— On  test 
rehef. 

39992.  You  mean  to  say  that  orders  have  been  made 
against  persons  who  are  practically  paupers  ? — That  is  so. 

39993.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  orders  being 
given  against  heads  of  families  for  the  non-payment  of 
fees  for  children  at  industrial  schools  ? — Yes. 

39994.  Have  the  parents  been  imprisoned  in  those 
cases  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  to  reheve  families  of  men  who 
have  been  imprisoned. 

39995.  For  that  purpose  ?— Yes. 

39996.  What  is  your  idea  about  it,  are  there  many  of 
those  cases  ? — No,  I  think  I  have  only  had  two  within 
the  last  three  years. 

39997.  The  result  of  course  is  that  the  ratepayer  is 
unfortunate  because  the  debt  is  not  recovered,  the  man 
is  sent  to  prison,  he  loses  his  work  and  the  family  is  on 
the  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

39998.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  those  men 
when  they  came  out ;  did  they  remain  on  the  rates  ? — 
In  one  case  the  man  remained  on  the  rates  for  a  consider^ 
able  time,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  personally 
in  getting  rid  of  him. 

39999.  Was  ho  a  respectable  man  ? — He  was  a  very 
respectable  man. 

40000.  You  do  not  think  he  would  have  come  on  the 
rates  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
would.  ^ 

40001.  The  child  was  sent  to  the  industrial  school  by 
the  education  committee  ? — Yes. 

'  40002.  So  he  had  no  option  in  the  matter  ? — No 
option  at  all. 

A'oucreal  dis-  40003.  You  think  that  lock  diseases  contribute  very 
ease  as  a        much  to  the  distress  and  misery  in  Leeds  ? — Very  much, 

cause  of  40004.  The  general  impression  seems  to  bo  that  its 

pauperism  °  j.  •    t    j   o  • 

and  need  for  ^'''''Vages  are  very  great  m  Leeds  — It  is  my  experience  ; 
power  to  district  its  ravages  are  simply  terrible, 

detain  cases  40005.  From  generation  to  generation  ? — Yes,  that 
suffering  jg  gQ  You  find  men  under  treatment  at  the  dispensary 
fiom  it.  living  with  their  wives  and  families  ;  in  one  case  I  know 

of  where  the  man  was  suffering  severely,  there  was  only 
one  bed  in  the  establishment  and  his  wife,  he  and  four 
children  wore  occupying  that  bed. 

40006.  You  would  wish  to  have  po^^ers  of  detention 
with  regard  to  those  cases  ? — Certainly. 

Proposed  40007.  And  you  also  wish  to  have  po^^  er  of  removal  in 

compulsory    the  case  of  persons  whose  dwellings  ^^•ere  insanitary  and 

power  to        also  persons  of  weak  intellect  '! — That  is  so. 

remove  40008.  Would  you  wish  the  board  of  guardians  to  have 

°^as^es  to        power  to  keep  people  in  the  workhouse,  to  prevent  them 

workhouse      discharging  themselves  very  lightly  ?— Yes. 

and  to  detain     40009.  Do  you  think  that  is  important  ? — I  think  it  is 

them  therein,  very  important. 

40010.  I  suppose  you  have  cases  of  people  constantly 
discharguig  themselves  ? — I  frequently  send  them  in  one 
day  and  they  discharge  themselves  the  nest.  They  do 
it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief,  in  this  way,  the 


guardians  make  an  order  with  the  condition  that  the 
man  must  go  into  the  infirmary.  I  send  him  into  the 
infirmary  and  probably  immediately  after  the  first  pay- 
ment of  relief  to  his  family  he  discharges  himself,  fre- 
quently I  do  not  get  to  hear  of  it  till  some  time  afterwards, 
and  there  he  is  at  home  with  his  family  receiving  relief. 

40011.  And  you  think  if  the  guardians  had  this  power 
it  would  make  people  more  chary  about  getting  relief  in 
that  way  ? — I  do.  jj' 

40012.  Coming  to  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  Discouragin; 
relieving   officer  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  effect  on  re- 
relief  and  working-class  relief  committees  by  which  guar-  l^'^g^^^i 
dians  become  associated  with  the  interests  of  those  whom     intimac '"^ 
they  represent  is  detrimental  to  the  work  of  the  relieving  between 
officer  ? — It  absolutely  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  a  relieving  guardians 
officer  to  keep  down  relief.    Some  of  the  cases  I  have  on  and  appli- 
my  books  are  no  more  deserving  of  out-relief  than  the  very  cants  for 
worst  in  the  district.  relief. 

40013.  Has  what  you  complain  of  gro^Ti  of  recent 
years  ? — It  has  grown  largely. 

40014.  Do  you  find  the  discharge  of  your  duties  more 
difficult?— I  do. 

40015.  There  is  no  revision  of  cases  by  the  board  ? — No.  No  revision 

40016.  Are  the  giiardians  who  sit  on  these  cases  repre-  of  cases  by 

sentatives  of  the  districts  from  which  they  come  ? — One  ° 

,    .  *'  guardians, 

guardian  only  m  my  case. 

40017.  They  do  not  shift  from  district  to  district  ? — No. 

40018.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  As  a  relieving  officer  would  you  Advantage 
object  to  having  a  superintending  relieving  officer  over  of  appoint- 
you  ? — I  should  be  very  pleased  if  we  had  one.    I  think  'iig  ^  super- 
it  would  help  us  materially.  intendent 

rehevrng 

40019.  You  think  it  would  tend  to  more  uniformity  officer, 
of  relief  through  the  whole  area  ? — Yes. 

40020.  There  are  great  differences  of  treatment  between 
one  district  and  another  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

40021.  Take  the  case  of  a  widow,  for  instance,  ■nith  a 
family  ;  in  one  district  she  might  receive  more  relief 
than  if  she  was  an  applicant  in  another  district  ?— That 
is  so. 

40022.  Do  the  people  change  residence  at  aU  in  order  Question  as 
to  get  into  a  district  where  relief  is  given  more  rapidly  to  eSeot  oq 
or  more  freely  ? — That  is  watched.  pauper  s  ^ 

40023.  Supposing  it  is  watched,  you  cannot  help  it,  can  ci^ange  of 
you  ?    You  must  relieve  if  it  is  a  case  of  necessity  ? — If  residence 
she  was  in  one  district  and  she  removed  into  another  she  from  one 
would  not  get  more  relief  in  that  district  than  she  got  in  rehef  district 
the  one  she  came  from.  to  another. 

40024.  Would  the  reheving  officer  communicate  with  the 
relieving  officer  in  the  other  district  and  communicate 
what  happened  there  ? — Yes. 

40025.  He  would  say  Llrs.  So-and-so  got  so  much  in 
such-and-such  a  district  ? — Yes. 

40026.  She  would  get  the  same  even  although  a  vridow 
on  the  same  day  might  be  given  a  higher  scale  of  rehef  ? — 
No. 

40027.  Supposing  the  scale  of  relief  in  that  district  was 
higher  on  the  average  than  in  this  particular  case  we  are 
speaking  of,  they  would  not  lower  all  round  because  a 
new  case  had  come  into  their  district  which  had  been 
receiving  less  from  another  district  ? — In  my  district  if 
an  applicant  came  who  was  receiving  more  rehef  in  that 
district  than  we  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  we  should 
bring  it  down  to  our  standard. 

40028.  And  if  it  were  less  ? — Probably  if  it  were  a  bona 
fide  case  we  might  increase  it  in  our  district. 

40029.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  be  the  same  ? — 
- — The  probabihty  is  if  it  were  a  deserving  case  we  should 
raise  it . 

40030.  You  would  treat  it  on  its  merits  alone  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

40031.  You  have  some  rules  for  the  administration  of  Rules  for 
rehef,  I  notice  ? — Yes.  administra- 

40032.  Are  those  fairly  well  kept  ?— Yes,  they  g^j.^  ^^o^  of  leM. 
fairly  well  adhered  to. 

40033.  Do  you  not  submit  any  single  person  to  the  Question  as 
labour  test  yard  for  outdoor  rehef  ? — No,  we  used  to  t°  relief  of 
but  our  experience  was  such  that  we  discontinued  it.        able-bodied. ; 

40034.  Is  an  able-bodied  woman  with  only  one  child 
in  practice  refused  outdoor  relief  on  aU  occasions  ? — No, 
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but  I  only  remember  one  application  where  there  wa3  an 
able-bodied  woman  with  one  child,  and  in  that  case  we 
gave  her  test  work,  we  gave  her  scrubbing  at  the  work- 
house, and  I  believe  she  is  there  still.  That  is  the  only 
case  I  have  had. 

40035.  In  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  married  couple, 
with  only  one  child,  that  would  be  a  case  of  a  person 
who  would  be  put  on  outdoor  labour  test  ? — He  would 
not  be  put  on. 

40036.  Even  with  one  child  ?— No. 

40037.  Do  the  relieving  officers  communicate  at  all 
with  charitable  agencies  with  regard  to  cases  which  might 
be  reUeved  through  those  agencies  ? — Yes. 

40038.  Have  you  had  many  cases  yourself  that  you 
have  brought  under  their  notice  ? — Frequently,  but  only 
this  week  I  have  had  to  discontinue  giving  any  informa- 
tion at  all  to  a  Charity  Society  till  I  get  a  matter  settled  up. 
They  send  round  every  week  a  book  in  which  the  names 
of  applicants  for  relief  to  that  society  are  entered.  There 
are  two  columns  left  for  the  remarks  of  the  relieving  officer 
or  other  societies  in  the  locality.    The  other  day  a  name 
came  in  well  known  to  myself,  and  I  made  an  entry  in  the 
book  telling  the  society  what  I  knew  of  this  man  ;  it 
turned  out  afterwards  that  there  were  two  men  of  the  same 
name  living  in  the  same  street,  one  was  the  father,  which 
was  the  one  I  thought  this  thing  dealt  with,  and  the  other 
was  the  son.    On  the  board  of  this  particular  Charitable 
Society  there  is  an  extreme  Socialist ;  he  took  this  case  up. 
He  thought,  of  course,  that  my  remarks  applied  to  the 
young  person,  whereupon  he  wrote  to  my  board  com- 
plaining that  the  information  I  had  given  was  incorrect, 
and  asking  the  board  to  deal  with  me  with  regard  to  the 
matter. 

40039.  It  was  in  fact  incorrect  was  it  not  ? — It  was, 
but  I  explained  at  an  interview  I  had  with  the  person 
making  the  complaint  that  it  referred  to  the  old  man  and 
not  to  the  young  one,  and  of  course  he  has  made  capital 
out  of  it.  I  thought  that  all  information  given  to  these 
societies  was  confidential,  and  until  I  receive  their  assur- 
ance that  this  is  so  I  have  refused  to  give  any  information. 
It  places  an  officer  in  a  very  difficult  position. 

40040.  You  render  yourself  liable  to  be  proceeded 

against  if  your  information  is  not  true,  do  you  not  ?  1 

do  not  know.  If  we  inadvertently  make  a  mistake,  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
shot  at. 

40041.  Not  for  a  mere  mistake  ?— No. 

jlief  40042.  How  many  people  were  relieved  in  your  district 

I  persons  who  were  living  in  circumstances  that  you  would  say  they 
jingwith  had  quite  sufficient  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  living  with 
atives  a,ble  relatives  who  had  a  good  income,  but  who  had  nothing  in 
maintam  ti^eir  own  right ;  they  earn  nothing  and  they  have  no 
income,  but  they  are  living  in  very  good  circumstances  ; 
would  they  be  considered  ehgible  for  relief  if  they  applied  ? 
—Yes,  I  have  several  cases  like  that,  not  where  they  are 
living  with  people  with  good  incomes,  but  people  who  "have 
sufficient  for  themselves. 

40043.  On  what  ground  is  relief  given  to  these  cases  ?— 
If  the  people  are  comfortable,  they  are  living  in  most  in- 
stances with  either  sons  or  married  daughters,  and  if  we 
make  an  order  for  the  house  it  would  act  very  harshly  as 
we  think  against  them. 

40044.  They  would  not  come  in  would  they  ?— I  have 
known  cases  where  orders  have  been  made  by  the  guar- 
dians, where  they  have  taken  the  order  and  gone  into  the 
house. 

40045.  If  they  did  not  come  in  they  would  not  suffer 
would  they,  if  there  was  sufficient  income  in  the  house  ?— 
No,  of  course  not. 

40046.  You  were  going  to  give  some  cases  were  you  1— 
They  are  mostly  widows  residing  with  married  daughters. 

40047.  Aged  persons  ?— Yes,  all  of  them  aged. 

40048.  [Mrs.  Boaanquet.)  I  think  you  have  been  in 
Leeds  about  three  years  ?— I  have  lived  in  Leeds  all  my 
life,  but  I  have  only  had  this  district  three  years,  although  I 
have  been  connected  with  it  more  or  less  for  years. 

40049.  Have  you  reduced  the  relief  considerably  since 
you  went  there  ? — I  have. 

40050.  Can  you  tell  us  something  of  your  early  ex- 
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periences  when  you  were  attempting  to  reduce  it  ?— When 
I  took  over  the  district  the  rehef  had  been  rather  laxly  ad- 


ministered ;  we  were  paying  about  £135  a  week.  I  Mr.  P. 
commenced  investigating  the  cases,  and  I  found  there  ^fright. 

were  a  lot  of  recipients  of  relief  who  were  not  d-jserving.   

In  many  cases  the  relief  had  been  obtained  by  fraud;      Fek  1907. 
and  by  reporting  the  cases  to  the  committee,  and  in 
some  cases  prosecuting,  we  got  the  relief  down  more' than 
half.    Some  of  the  cases  were  most  flagrant.    I  had  one 
case  where  a  woman  was  in  receipt  of  relief,  her  husband, 
the  second  husband,  was  in  the  workhouse  and  the  married 
daughter  was  living  in  a  villa  in  one  of  the  best  suburbs  of 
Leeds,  and  yet  that  woman  was  in  receipt  of  3s.  a  week.  Relieving 
When  the  relief  was  discontinued  the  relatives  came  and  officer's 
endeavoured  to  get  it  reinstated.    The  daughter  drove  attempts  at 
to  the  relief  office  to  appear  before  my  committee.    That  reform  met 
is  a  sample  of  them.    In  some  of  the  cases  I  found  that  tion  l'^°"d 
there  were  deserted  wives  who  were  receiving  remittances  yi^^^^'^ 
from  their  husbands.     I  successfully  prosecuted  in  one  auainst  him- 
or  two  of  those  cases,  but  finally  I  found  that  I  was  self  and' his 
being  persecuted.    First  of  all  I  had  my  house  broken  family, 
into  three  times  in  three  months.    I  had  five  robberies 
in  my  house  in  fifteen  months.    I  prosecuted  two  men, 
and  one  of  them  got  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  It 
culminated  in  my  family  being  attacked.    My  daughter 
was  assaulted  in  the  streets  ;  my  wife  was  followed  about 
from  the  tramcar  up  to  my  house,  and  in  the  streets 
she  was  abused  and  hfe  became  perfectly  intolerable.  An 
attack  was  made  upon  my  daughter;  she  was  almost 
stripped  in  the  streets.    A  crowd  of  between  200  and  300 
persons  assembled  outside  my  house,  and  I  had  to  seek 
police  protection.    I  came  on  the  scene  and  I  recognised 
the  ringleaders,  who  were  three  women.    One  was  a 
woman  whose  husband  had  been  prosecuted  for  desertion, 
one  who  had  obtained  relief  by  false  pretences,  and  the 
other  an    unsuccessful    applicant  for  relief,  who  was  a 
drunkard.    I  prosecuted  them,  or  rather  the  board  did 
on  my  behalf,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment ; 
but  right  the  way  along  I  was  persecuted  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  have  had  to  send  my  wife  and  child  to  live  outside 
the  boundary  of  my  district,  and  I  have  to  occupy  a  house 
within  my  district  with  a  caretaker,  and  that  is  how  I  am 
living  at  the  present  time.    Out-relief  has  been  given  in  an 
indiscriminate  maimer  and  in  prosecuting  and  discontinu- 
ing the  relief  I  got  across  these  people,  and  have  had  to 
suffer. 

40051.  {Mr.  Booth.)  How  long  agQ  was  that  ?— The 
first  occasion  I  think  was  two  years  last  November,  and  the 
last  time  I  had  any  trouble  was  about  three  months  ago  in 
my  own  office. 

40052.  When  did  you  first  come  to  the  district  ?— 
Throe  years  ago. 

40053.  {31  r.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  it  within  the  last 
three  months  that  your  wife  and  family  had  to  move  ?  — 
I  sent  them  away  in  June  last  year. 

40054.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  consider  you  have 
got  rid  of  all  your  fraudulent  cases  ? — No. 

40055.  You  know  there  are  others  ? — Yes. 

40056.  You  have  not  time,  I  suppose  ? — I  get  them 
every  week,  but  of  course  it  takes  time.  I  have  to  in- 
vestigate, I  have  had  to  almost  live  in  the  district,  in- 
vestigating old  cases. 

40057.  How  many  cases  have  you  on  your  books  ? —  Number  of 
At  present  ?  cases  under 

40058.  Yes,  tell  me  roughly  ?— It  varies.    I  had  361  offioJr's^care. 
last  week  and  372  the  week  before. 

40059.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  that  cases  or  persons  ? — • 
Cases.  I  had  1,004  persons  the  week  before  last ;  it  is 
not  usually  less  than  900  persons. 

40060.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  showed  me  something  of  Description 
your  district  and  pointed  out  the  houses  that  were  very  of  worst 
bad  there  ;  there  were  a  good  many  furnished  rooms  ? — •  class  of 
Of  the  worst  class.  " 


furnished  " 
rooms  in 

40061.  Into  those  rooms  out-rehef  is  going  in  some  Leeds,  and 
cases  ? — Yes,  in  the  form  of  test  work.  rents  charged 

40062.  I  think  you  took  me  to  one  case  where  relief 
was  going  where  it  was  not  even  test  work,  the  man 
was  at  home  ? — That  man  was  a  test  man,  but  he  was  sick 
and  in  receipt  of  out-reHef  temporarily  because  he  refused 
to  go  into  the  infirmary.      .       <      ^,   '  ^ 

ivj  40063.  Could  you  describe  that  furnished  room  to  us 
and  the  system  on  which  they  are  worked  ? — It  is  one 
smiU  room  of  a  large  tenemant;  the  room  I  do  not  suppose 
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i.s  more  than  12  feet  sqtiare,  there  was  one  bad  common 
to  the  Mhole  family,  one  box  for  a  table  and  one  chair 
For  that  the  man  pay.?  4s.  6d.  a  week. 

40064.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Is  that  considered  a  furnished 
room  ? — That  is  considered  a  furnished  room.  Some 
of  them  pay  Mith  very  little  more  accommodation,  as 
high  as  8s.  6d.  a  week.  They  are  peopled  by  the  lowest 
class,  and  there  is  no  supervision  over  them  at  all — no 
police  supervision. 

400G5.  Are  they  registered  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

40066.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
possible  plan,  when  you  get  a  district  like  that  in  an  area, 
to  make  it  a  rule  that  no  out-relief  should  go  into  such  an 
area  ? — I  think  it  is  possible. 

40067.  Would  you  find  a  difficulty  in  moving  good  cases 
out  of  it  ? — 'No. 

40038.  They  would  be  willing  to  go  ? — They  would. 

40069.  Would  that  help  your  work,  do  you  think  ? — 
I  think  it  would  materially. 

40070.  Have  you  any  view  about  the  payment  of 
Army  pensions  in  particular  ? — On  pension  day  I  have 
been  once  into  my  district  and  I  have  not  been  since.  It 
is  a  veritable  pandemonium.  They  get  their  pension 
and  they  drink  it  hand  over  head  as  long  as  it  lasts.  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  fights  going  on  in  one  street 
at  a  time  on  pension  day.  t-~  ■ 

40071.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  do  the  police  do  ? — 
The  police  apparently  give  them  a  wide  berth, 

40072.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Ia_  there  any  system  by  which 
they  make  use  of  their  pension  papers  with  the  grocers  ? — 
Yes,  I  find  they  deposit  their  pension  papers  with  the 


grocers  and  obtain  gjods  on  credit,  which  is  of  course 
set  off  against  the  pension. 

40073.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  what  you 
would  consider  inadequate  relief  especially  to  children  ? — 
I  have  generally  endeavoured  to  get  adequate  relief  in 
my  district,  so  that  I  am  afraid  I  csanot  give  you  any 
assistance. 

40074.  You  think  it  is  generally  adequate  ? — As  a  Adequaiv 
rule,  yes.  relief  to  " 

40075.  I  think  all  your  reUef  is  paid  at  the  office  ?—  ^^lildren. 
Yes. 

40076.  Can  you  tell  us  what  happens  in  cases  where  Themetlio 
recipients  are  unable  to  come  up  themselves  ? — In  those  of  paym  n 
cases  there  are  women  who  cbaw  the  relief  and  take  it  of  out-re!ie 
round  to  the  paupers ;  they  receive  probably  a  penny  from  Leed." 
each  one. 

40077.  That  is  organised  by  these  women  themselves  ? 
—Yes. 

40078.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  say  you  have  Imprisoi!.« 
had  to  relieve  the  families  of  hard  working  respectable  ment  for 
men  who  have  been  committed  for  long  periods  on  non-  debt  as  a 
compliance  with  a  County  Court  Judge's  Order  for  a  few  cause  of 
shillings.    In  many  of  those  cases  is  that  for  non-pay-  pS'Wperisrn 
ment  of  rent  ? — No,  I  have  never  come  across  a  single  ^^-^ 
case  where  an  order  has  been  made  against  a  man  for 
non-payment  of  rent. 

40079.  Where  are  the  majority  of  these  cases  ? — 
They  are  generally  small  tradesmen's  accounts. 

40080.  There  has  been  no  case  for  non-payment  of 
rent  at  the  instance  of  the  landlord  ? — No,  I  have  not 
come  across  one  case. 
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Mr.  John  Wycuffe  Wilson,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


J/r  J  W        40081.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Wilson.'     Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I 

  think  '! — It  is  nearly  twenty-nine  really,  if  I  leave  out  a 

12  Feb.  1907.  year  when  I  was  out. 

~         40082.  You  are  now  the  Chairman  ? — Yes. 

4008.3.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  Chairman  ? 
• — For  about  eleven,  I  think  it  is. 

40084.  You  are  an  Alderman  of  Sheffield,  and  past 
Lord  Maj-or  of  that  city  ? — Yes. 

40085.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  for  us,  I  under- 
stand, which,  following  our  usual  practice,  we  can  take 
as  your  evidence  in-chief,  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Yes. 


(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement). 

1.  There  are  two  special  matters  in  connection  with 
which  the  Sheffield  Union  has  taken  what  may  be  called 
pioneer  action,  namely  "  Character  Classification "  and 
"  Scattered  Homes  for  Children." 

2.  A  good  many  years  ago.  some  members  of  our  Board  Chararcter 
became  very  much  impressed  with  the  hardship  inflicted  Classificati 
on  the  respectable  and  deserving  poor  by  causing  them  of  workhoe 
to  associate  in  the  workhouse  with  the  profane  and  dis-  inmates  at 
solute  characters  who  generally  form  the  majority  in  such  SheflSeld. 
institutions,  and  a  very  complete  and  successful  plan 

has  been  devised  to  remedy  the  evil. 
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3.  By  careful  investigation  of  the  antecedents  of  ap- 
plicants for  relief,  through  the  relieving  oflScers,  such 
applicants  are  divided  into  four  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  — 

A.  comprises  those  of  unblemished  character  who 
have  been  long  resident  in  the  union  without  receiving 
relief. 

B.  All  other  persons  of  distinctly  good  character, 
but  who  are  not  equal  to  A. 

C.  comprises  those  who  are  neither  distinctly  good 
nor  distinctly  bad,  and  also  persons  of  whose  char- 
acter little  or  nothing  is  known. 

This  may  be  called  the  normal  class,  or  the  resi- 
duum after  sorting  out  those  who  are  entitled  to  rank 
higher  or  lower  respectively. 

D.  which  is  unfortunately  far  the  largest  class, 
comprises  all  whose  character  is  distinctly  bad. 

4.  The  classification  is  reviewed  by  the  Classification 
Committee  from  time  to  time,  and  individuals  are  put 
higher  or  lower  as  may  appear  desirable. 

6.  Treatment  of  the  different  Classes  : — 

Class  C,  the  normal  class,  are  treated  as  all  were 
before  Character  Classification  was  introduced. 

Class  D.  have  less  comfortable  wards,  harder  work, 
shabbier  clothing  and  less  appetising  food. 

Class  B.  have  better  furnished  and  appointed 
wards,  superior  clothing,  not  uniform,  more  freedom 
to  go  outside  the  departmental  airing  yards  and  even 
outside  the  workhouse  precincts,  more  appetising 
food,  and  more  consideration  generally. 

Class  A.  have  all  the  same  advantages  as  B.  In- 
deed, they  are  in  no  way  separated  except  so  far 
that  they  are  eligible  to  be  housed  in  the  Aged 
People's  Cottages,  residence  in  which  is  much  appre- 
ciated. 

These  cottages  consist  of  eight  single-roomed 
dwellings,  connected  by  a  corridor  with  one  another 
and  with  the  caretaker's  residence.  Each  is  con- 
structed to  house  a  married  couple,  or  two  men  or  two 
women  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  Character  Qassification  is 
much  more  important  than  the  mere  Age  Classification 
as  laid  down  in  Art.  98  of  the  Consolidated  Order  1847,  it 
would  appear  desirable  that  in  any  fresh  Consolidated 
Order  the  conditions  in  the  Article  referred  to  should  be 
made  less  stringent.  It  may  be  possible  in  large  work- 
houses to  carry  out  a  combination  of  both  systems,  but 
in  small  workhouses  some  commingling  of  ages  should  be 
permissible. 

7.  I  have  referred  above  to  more  or  less  appetising 
food.  We  have  had  some  difiiculty  in  carrjdng  this  out 
owing  to  the  restrictions  the  Local  Government  Board 
place  on  the  Dietary,  holding,  as  they  do,  that  all  should 
have  good  and  sufficient  food  and  none  more  than  that. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  little  more  liberty 
should  be  given  to  the  guardians,  so  that  while  we  give 
sufficient  wholesome  food  to  all,  we  should  be  free  to  give 
more  variety  or  more  appetising  food  (not  necessarily  more 
expensive)  to  the  better  classes. 

8.  The  erection  of  the  Aged  People's  Cottages  was  ex- 
perimental, and  they  have  no  doubt  given  much  satis- 
faction and  happiness  to  a  number  of  deserving  old  people 
who  have  in  succession  occupied  them.  Still,  they  are 
not  essential  to  the  system,  and  the  simple  division  into 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  with  treatment  difierentiated, 
would  perhaps  in  most  cases  suffice. 

9.  As  these  cottages,  except  for  married  couples,  are  I 
believe  unique,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Commissioners 
will  see  them,  even  though  they  do  not  include  among 
their  recommendations  the  erection  of  similar  ones  else- 
where. 

10.  As  I  was  the  first  person  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
these  scattered,  or  isolated  homes  as  we  called  them  in 
the  first  instance,  and  as  the  Sheffield  Board  was  the  first 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  put  the  system  into  operation,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
call  the  Commissioners'  attention  to  the  system  estab- 
lished here. 

11.  The  original  and  still  the  main  object  of  the  scheme 
is  to  secure  for  all  the  children  as  many  of  the  advantages 
as  possible  both  of  Boarding  Out  and  the  Cottage  Homes 
Village,  with  a  minimum  of  their  risks. 


Mr.  J.  W. 
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12.  Our  first  homes  were  opened  in  1893,  so  that  the 
experimental  period  has  passed,  and  the  utility  of  the  plan 
is  fully  established.   

13.  It  seems  right  to  point  out  that  being  pioneers,  to  ^^^T' 
some  extent  we  groped  in  the  dark  and  naturally  made 
mistakes.    In  the  light  of  experience,  we  are  of  opinion 

that  our  Headquarters  Homes  were  unnecessarily  large 
and  expensive,  that  fifteen  was  too  large  a  number  to  fix  i 
as  the  minimum  number  of  children  to  be  accommodated 
in  each  Home,  and  that  having  an  even  larger  number  of 
children,  as  we  still  have  in  some  of  the  Homes,  is  dis- 
tinctly undesirable. 

14.  As  we  have  recently  erected  several  pairs  of  new 
homes  on  a  carefully  considered  plan  that  provides  a 
maximum  of  accommodation  (room  for  11  children  in 
each)  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
Commissioners'  attention,  when  they  visit  Sheffield, 
especially  to  these  and  also  to  the  general  system  on  which 
the  Homes  are  worked.  r  . 

15.  The  way  in  which  the  system  has  spread  through- 
out the  country  seems  to  indicate  that  it  commends  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  therefore 
more  progressive  Boards. 

16.  I  claim  for  it  and  for  the  children  brought  up  under  Advantages 
it,  inter  alia,  the  following  advantages  : —  of  Scattered 

(a)  The  system,  as  we  work  it,  is  applicable  to  all  the  La^\T 
children  and  not  only  to  orphans,  deserted  or  adopted,  children, 
as  in  the  case  of  Boarding  Out. 

(6)  That  it  is  applicable  in  both  large  and  small  unions  : 

(1)  In  large  unions  it  may  be  arranged,  as  with  us, 
that  the  children  never  enter  the  workhouse  pre- 
cincts, thereby  securing  an  additional  advantage. 

(2)  In  small  unions,  where  only  a  very  few  cottages 
may  be  required,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  it 
administered  from  the  Workhouse,  or  by  an  outside 
officer  performing  other  duties  also. 

(c)  The  children  are  distributed  among  the  non- 
pauper  population  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  in  a  district 
school  or  Cottage  Homes  Village. 

{d)  They  attend  day  and  Sunday  schools,  churches  and 
chapels,  week-day  meetings  and  entertainments,  etc.  in 
numbers  sufficiently  small  to  prevent  their  being  specially 
noticeable. 

(For  example,  in  Sheffield  they  mostly  attend  the 
large  Council  schools,  where,  being  distributed  among  the 
different  departments  and  standards,  their  proportion  in 
each  class  to  the  non-pauper  children  is  inappreciable.) 

(e)  They  make  friends  with  their  non-pauper  school- 
fellows and  their  individuality  is  developed,  and  so  they 
do  not  become  the  little  machines  that  the  units  in  a  large 
institution  frequently  do. 

(/)  By  their  freedom  in  going  to  and  from  School,  etc. 
without  uniform  and  unattended,  they  become  prepared 
for  independence  in  after  life. 

{g)  While  still  under  the  ej'e  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Matron  and  the  Guardians,  they  live  very  much  the 
life,  both  in  and  out  of  their  Homes,  of  the  children  of  the 
respectable  working  classes. 

{h)  They  compete,  both  in  lessons  and  games,  with  their 
non-pauper  companions  and  schoolfellows,  and  obtain  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  prizes  and  certificates. 

(i)  They  escape  the  danger  of  petty  tyranny  if  un- 
fortunately "  boarded  out "  in  unsuitable  homes,  and 
of  associating  only  with  other  pauper  children,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  a  "  Cottage  Homes  Village." 

17.  Placing  out  the  Boys.    It  having  become  increas-  Apprentice- 
ingly  difficult  to  obtain  positions  as  indoor  apprentices  ship  of  Poor 
for  our  boys,  we  have  sent  a  number  of  them  as  outdoor        boys  and 
apprentices  to  different  trades  in  the  town,  and  for  {yl^^jjj^, 
their  advantage  have  established  a  Boys'  Working  Home,  jj^^^g  ^ 

18.  The  boys  reside  in  this  Home  under  the  care  of  a  Sheffield.  1 
foster  father  and  mother.    They  pay  their  wages  towards 

the  maintenance  of  the  home  and  receive  a  reasonable 
amoimt  of  pocket-money,  part  of  which  they  are  at  hberty 
to  spend  and  the  other  part  is  banked.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  boys  apprenticed  to  the  following  trades : — 
butcher  (1),  plumber  (1),  baker  (2),  barber  (2),  shoemaker 
(1).  One  boy  is  assisting  the  Homes'  tailor  and  learning 
the  trade.  Two  work  as  errand  and  office  boys  respectively 
with  firms  in  the  town,  while  one  boy  acts  as  house  boy  in 
the  Home. 
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19.  In  placing  out  the  Girls,  the  following  is  our  pro- 
cedure : — 

They  receive  a  certain  amount  of  training  after  leaving 
school,  in  their  own  Homes,  and  are  then  handed  over 
to  a  Ladies'  Committee  in  connection  with  a  Voluntary 
Home,  the  ladies  of  the  Home  undertaking  to  train  them 
for  three  months  at  6s.  per  week,  and  then  to  find  them 
suitable  places  and  to  look  after  them  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  twenty. 

20.  Outdoor  versus  Indoor  Relief. — Prior  to  the  year 
1886,  the  Sheffield  Board  administered  out-relief  with  a 
very  free  hand,  but  in  that  year  a  system  of  much  more 
careful  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  reUef  was  very  largely  reduced. 

21.  The  principle  acted  upon  since  then  has  generally 
been  to  give  outdoor  relief  wherever  after  careful  inquiry 
the  case  is  found  to  be  deserving,  and  where  the  home 
is  satisfactory,  and  only  to  send  into  the  workhouse  thoee 
cases  where  these  conditions  do  not  obtain.  This  method 
of  discrimination  probably  accounts  for  the  small  pro- 
portion of  classes  A  and  B  [see  Character  Classification 
ante)  found  in  the  House. 

22.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  right  way  to 
act,  that  is,  in  brief,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
people  by  exhaustive  inquiry  rather  than  by  ruthlessly 
applying  the  "  Workhouse  Test." 

23.  Classes  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Guardians. — 
The  securing  of  suitable  candidates  to  be  elected  as 
guardians  is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  the  time  occupied 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  is  very  considerable. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  who  offer  themselves  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  useful  public  service.  There  are 
others  who  look  to  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  City 
Council,  or  take  it  up  from  a  little  personal  ambition. 

24.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  make  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  alterations  in  the  law  would  lead 
to  the  office  being  more  readily  accepted,  but  from  local 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  handing 
over  of  the  work  of  the  School  Boards  to  a  Committee 
selected  by  the  City  Council,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  matters  would  not  be  mended,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
were  the  duties  of  guardians  similarly  transferred.  The 
City  Council  has  already  too  many  diverse  interests  de- 
volving upon  it,  and  it  is  much  better  that  persons  who 
have  to  do  the  Poor  Law  work  should  be  specially  elected 
for  the  purpose.  The  City  Council  Committees  have 
been  distinctly  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  members  who  now  devote  their  energies  principally 
to  education,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  thing 
would  operate  if  the  Poor  Law  were  handed  over  to  the 
Council. 

25.  I  am  disposed  to  beheve  that  a  little  less  detailed 
dictation  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  thus  making 
the  guardians  realise  the  importance  and  responsibility 
of  their  office,  would  tend  gradually  to  an  improvement 
in  the  tone  and  status  of  the  members. 

26.  Reform  in  Law  or  Practice  Suggested  bij  Experience. 
—Beyond  what  is  implied  in  my  previous  remarks, 
I  have  little  to  add.  If  a  system  of  book-keeping  could 
be  introduced  less  voluminous  and  intricate ;  if  the 
Orders  generally  could  be  made  more  elastic ;  if  the 
correspondence  with  the  Local  Government  Board  could 
be  curtailed  and  the  replies  from  that  body  sent  more 
promptly  ;  and  if  the  guardians  could  be  allowed  a  little 
more  freedom  in  their  control  over  officers  and  in  their 
expenditure  :n  certain  directions,  I  think  a  good  deal  of 
friction  would  be  avoided  and  improved  administration 
result. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES.* 
Desirable    Alterations    in    the    Poor    Law,  or 
"  Orders." 

27.  The  complete  Revision  and  Codification  of  the  Statutes, 
including  the  repeal  of  all  the  old  laws. 

The  more  general  and  elastic  this  Act  can  be  drawn,  the 
better,  leaving  all  details  and  rules  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
central  authority  by  one  compreheni-ive  General  Con- 
solidated Order  and  such  subsequent  General  or  Local 

*  Thesenotes  were  submitted  in  January,  1906,  in  response 
to  the  request  for  a  Statement  pointing  out  any  serious 
defects  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Chairmen  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  exist  in  the  present  Poor  Law  system,  and  the 
remedies  they  would  propose. 
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Orders  as  may  be  found  necessary.  This  last-named 
General  Consolidated  Order  should  supersede  all  General 
Orders  now  in  existence. 

If  the  new  Poor  Law  is  made  sufficiently  general  and 
elastic,  it  may  last  as  long  as  the  original  Act  of  1834  has 
done, 

28.  Destitution  should  not  be  a  necessary  preliminary 
condition  entitling  to  relief. 

Legally,  as  I  understand  it,  no  person  is  entitled  to 
receive  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  unless  absolutely 
destitute.  In  a  revised  Poor  Law  a  less  severe  and  more 
explanatory  definition  of  claim  for  relief  should  be  intro- 
duced. 

No  doubt  in  a  large  number  of  unions  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  income  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  is  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  term  "  destitution."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  Poor  Law  administrators  act  on 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  and  apply  the  "  workhouse 
test "  where  a  kindlier  and  more  economical  treatment 
would  be  advisable.  For  example,  some  guardians  would 
require  an  applicant's  house  to  be  stripped  not  only  of 
luxuries  but  of  many  comforts  before  out-door  relief  would 
be  granted.  I  believe  real  economy  would  be  effected  by 
beginning  to  relieve  needy  cases  (widows  and  aged  persons 
in  particular)  before  they  reach  a  condition  of  complete 
destitution  or  have  lost  their  health  by  undue  privation. 

Powers  should  be  granted  to  enable  guardians  to  prevent 
pauperism,  and  not  only  to  deal  with  it  when  it  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact. 

I  believe  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  establish  some 
machinery  whereby  persons  in  case  of  temporary  distress 
owing  to  lack  of  employment  or  sickness  or  other  sufficient 
genuine  cause,  might  be  kept  from  becoming  pernmnei<t 
paupers. 

29.  The  law  of  Settlement  and  Removed  should  be  either  Need  for 
abolished  or  greatly  amended  and  simplified.    If  not  reform  of 
abolished,  improvements  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  settlement 
removal  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  paupers  having  their  remoT 
settlement  in  those  countries,  and,  further,  it  should  be 

made  quite  clear  what  is  to  be  done  with  paupers  who  are 
settled  in  a  union  that  has  been  divided  since  the  settle- 
ment was  acquired. 

30.  The  Vagrancy  Laws  should  be  amended  in  order  : —  Proposed 

(a)  To    differentiate    between    the    able-bodied  ^fv'^*^™®^^! 
searcher  for  employment  and  the  habitual  tramp.  Laws 

(b)  To  assist  the  searcher  for  employment  in 
accomplishing  his  quest. 

(c)  To  drive  the  habitual  tramp  off  the  road,  with 
power  to  the  guardians  or  police  to  detain  him  and 
remove  him  to  suitable  quarters  in  a  labour  colony 
or  otherwise. 

(d)  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  children  of 
vagrants  through  powers  of  detention  and  compulsory 
education. 

31.  Classification  in  Workhouses. — Considerable  relaxa-  Advantagei 
tion  is  desirable  in  the  rules  as  set  forth  in  Art.  98  and  99  of  characte 
of  the  General  Consolidated  Order,  July  24th,  1847),  with  classificatio 
a  view  to  permit  of  inmates  being  classified  more  on  the  over  age 
grounds  of  character  and  conduct  and  less  on  age  and  classificatio 
physical  condition.  In  the  case  of  inmates  of  good  char-  . 
acter  and  conduct,  there  would  appear  to  be  positive 
advantage  in  the  co-mingling  of  younger  persons  (not 
children)  with  the  aged  and  somewhat  infirm.  The 
younger  persons  would  often  cheer  and  assist  the  older. 
Wide  latitude  to  guardians  in  this  respect  would  be  desirable. 

32.  Relaxation  in  the  dietary  rules  will  also  be  desirable,  Need  for 
BO  that  the  well-behaved  and  deserving  may  have  more  more  varie* 
varied  and  appetising  food  than  the  idle  and  dissolute,  dietary  for 
At  present,  hard  and  fast  lines  are  drawn,  founded  only  on  certain 
age  and  physical  condition.    Guardians  should  have  some  classes  of 
latitude  in  this  matter  also.  workhouse 

In  Sheffield  we  find  great  benefit  from  our  system  of  •'^''''^t^^' 
character  classification,  but  have  been  not  a  little  hampered 
by  the  rules  referred  to  in  this  and  the  preceding  para- 
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33.  Children  should  be  absolutely  excluded  from  work-  Suggestion 
houses. — At  one  time  it  seemed  impossible  for  this  to  be  to  exclude 
done  in  case  of  very  small  numbers  of  children,  but  under  children 
the  Scattered  Homes  System  and  with  some  extension  of  ^^'^  work- 
the  Boarding-Out  Orders,  no  serious  difficulty  need  be 
experienced- 
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34.  Boarding-out  of  Pauper  Children.  (N.B. — I  use 
the  word  "  pauper  "  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  but  I 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  it  will  be  eliminated  from  all 
ofBcial  documents  referring  to  children.) 

I  am  not  favourable  to  any  wide  extension  of  this 
system  imless  imder  much  closer  supervision  than  at 
present,  and  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  the  system 
of  scattered  homes  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  guardians  and  their  officials  is  a  wiser  arrangement. 

35.  Further  powers  of  detention  are  required  for  several 
classes  in  addition  to  the  vagrants  already  referred  to  in 
paragraph  4 : — 

(a)  For  dissolute  and  immoral  persons  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse 
as  often  as  they  like.  This  should  include  unmarried 
young  women  who  come  into  the  lying-in-wards, 
especially  if  they  come  more  than  once. 

(b)  Feeble-minded  persons  of  either  sex,  who  are 
liable  to  become  parents  of  children  still  more  unfit. 

(N.B. — The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Feeble- 
minded, now  sitting,  should  be  invaluable  in  regard  to 
this  matter.) 

36.  Workhouse  Accounts. — These,  at  present,  are  of  an 
exceedingly  complicated  character,  involving  a  large 
amount  of  clerical  labour,  which  labour  has  been  recently 
seriously  increased  by  the  amended  dietaries  prescribed. 
Some  considerable  simplification  of  this  system  should  be 
possible,  whereby  a  smaller  number  of  books  would  be 
necessary  and  less  clerking,  with  a  corresponding  saving 
in  expenditure.  If  the  accounts  were  closed  once  instead 
of  twice  a  year,  some  further  saving  of  labour  and  expense 
would  be  effected  and  the  duties  of  the  auditor  would  be 
lightsned. 

37.  County  Council  Grants  in  Respect  of  Officers'  Salaries 
are  paid  on  figures  which  were  fixed  in  1888.    These  figures 


;rant3  in  ^  aid  should  be  revised  periodically,  say  once  in  three  or  at 
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most  five  years. 

38.  Four  Shilling  Grant  in  Respect  of  Lunatics. — This 
grant  is  only  made  for  such  lunatics,  etc.,  as  are  confined 
in  county  asylums,  while  unions  where  provision  is  made 
for  such  in  their  own  workhouses  receive  no  benefit. 

All  pauper  lunatics,  etc.,  should  either  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  county  council  or  else  the  unions  where 
suitable  provision  is  made  for  them  should  receive  a 
similar  grant. 

Great  injustice  is  done  to  certain  unions  by  the  present 
arrangement. 

39.  Medical  Relief  Disqualification  Removal  Act.—- 
Except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  this  Act  is  held  to 
exempt  from  disfranchisement  only  persons  receiving 
outdoor  medical  relief,  while  voters  forced  by  sickness  to 
claim  temporary  admittance  to  a  workhouse  hospital 
lose  their  votes.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  those 
remaining  in  the  workhouse  only  during  temporary  sick- 
ness should  not  be  thereby  disfranchised. 

40.  District  Auditors  should  be  permitted  to  exercise 
more  discretion  with  regard  to  allowing  or  disallowing 
certain  payments,  so  that  guardians  need  not  be  surcharged 
for  any  bona-fide  and  evidently  useful  expenditure. 
Much  irritating  and  needless  correspondence  would  also  be 
prevented. 

4L  Travelling  Expenses. — Guardians  and  clerks  should 
be  allowed  reasonable  expenses  of  conveyance  to  institu- 
tions within  the  union  area  or  when  engaged  in  Poor  Law 
business. 

42.  Local  Government  Board  Control. — I  am  of  opinion 
that  considerable  advantage  would  result  from  giving 
locally  elected  guardians  wider  powers  within  clearly 
defined  limits.  The  constant  necessity  to  report  on,  or 
to  ask  leave  concerning,  comparatively  trifling  matters 
involves  an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence  from 
which  it  will  be  most  desirable  that  both  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  union  clerks  should  be  relieved. 

Besides  this,  the  minute  control  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  over  boards  locally  elected,  v/ho  in  most 
cases  are  far  better  posted  up  with  regard  to  the  details, 
naturally  causes  irritation  and  interferes  with  those 
cordial  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  central 
and  the  local  bodies. 

43.  Boards  of  Guardians. — Lastly,  and  most  important 
of  all,  I  beheve  it  would  be  most  undesirable  that  the 
powers  and  duties  of  guardians  of  the  poor  should  be 
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transferred  to  any  other  body.    I  believe  that  they  will  be    Mr.  J.  W. 
much  more  efficiently  exercised  by  a  body  specially  Wilson. 

elected  for  the  purpose  than  by  a  Committee  of  a  county   

or  district  council.    Those  councils  are  elected  for  a  1907. 

variety  of  purposes  connected  with  highways,  sanitation 

and  such  matters,  and  individuals  elected  to  attend  to 

these  will  not  necessarily  be  at  all  suitable  Poor  Law 

administrators.    As  a  member  of  our  ovna.  Corporation,  I 

have  observed  many  disadvantages  in  the  handing  over 

to  a  committee  formed  principally  of   councillors,  of 

the  duties  of  the  late  School  Board,  and  believe  that 

the  proper  work  of  the  Corporation  is  less  efficiently 

managed  in  consequence. 

40086.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  got  the  time-table  of 
your  board  \^ith  you  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  We  have  a 
kind  of  diary,  giving  a  list  of  our  meetings. 

40087.  You   have    a    Relief    Committee,    I    think.  System  of 
which  meets  on  most  days  m  the  week  ? — We    have  administering 
six  Relief  Committees,  two  sitting  on  the  Tuesday,  and  relief  at 

one  on  each  of  the  other  days  up  to  and  including  Friday.  Sheffield. 
I  believe  you  had  the  pleasure  or  discomfort — I  will  not 
say  which— of  sitting  on  one  of  them  last  Monday. 

40088.  I  saw  the  time-table,  and  I  assume  that  if  the 
guardians  comply  with  it,  and  do  their  duty,  the  work 
must  occupy  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  the  week  ? — 
It  occupies  a  very  great  deal  of  time.  Then  there  are  the 
fortnightly  meetings,  there  is  almost  weekly  a  committee, 
then  there  are  five  Visiting  Committees  ;  and  besides 
those  there  are  a  number  of  special  and  extra  committees 
on  finance  and  other  things,  meeting  at  longer  intervals. 

40089.  Following  that  point  up,  I  understand  that  Objections 
you  are  strongly  averse  to  transferring  the  administration  to  trauj- 
of  the  Poor  Laws  to  the  City  Council,  or  to  any  body  ferring 
which  is  net  directly  electel  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? —  guardians' 
Ygg  duties  to  a 

propter  hoc 

40090.  I  assume  that  one  of  your  objections  would  be  authority, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  City  C  ouncil  to  give 

the  time  and  attention  to  Poor  Law  purposes  which  is 
required  ? — I  think  it  would  not.  I  think  if  members 
of  the  City  Council  were  put  on  a  Poor  Law  Committee,  of 
the  council  we  will  say,  they  would  have  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  Poor  Law  vv'ork,  and  they  would  not  be 
of  any  use  for  any  other  part  of  the  council's  business. 
You  would  either  have  to  have  a  very  large  council  in 
order  to  do  that,  or  else  you  would  imjjoverish  the  other 
departments  of  the  council's  work. 

40091.  I  suppose  the  work  that  you,  with  your  great 
experience,  would  say  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  that  a 
guardian  has  to  do,  is  the  work  of  sitting  on  out -relief 
committees,  and  deciding  on  the  different  cases  which 
come  up  ? — I  think  so.  There  are  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties ill  the  other  departments,  even  with  the  children, 
and  so  on  ;  very  often  very  difficult  questions  arise  on 
how  to  treat  the  children,  whether  to  adopt  or  not.  But 
still,  the  Relief  Committee  is  certainly  the  bottom  of  it 
all. 


40092.  Would  you  say  that 
Poor  Law  administration  was 
investigation  in  each  case  ?— 
depends  on  the  first  inquiries, 
those  inquiries  which  are  made 
understanding  of  them  by  the 
the  committees  may  know  how 


the  very  essence  of  good 
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4C093.  The  committees  really  have  to  act  in  a  judicial 
capacitj',  do  they  not  ? — Very  much  so. 

40094.  In  your  judgment,  I  gather  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  attempt  to  transfer  this  class  of  work  to 
people  who  were  untrained  or  unaccustomed  to  it  1 — 
I  think  so — very  much  indeed. 

40095.  Therefore,  whatever  changes  are  made  in  the 
law,  you  WOT.  Id  be  in  favour  of  a  body  being  elected  for 
the  special  purpose  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws  ? — 
Very  much  so  indeed  ;  I  very  strongly  feel  that.  I  think 
that  the  effect  of  the  Education  Act  in  putting  under  the 
council  the  matter  of  education  has  dra\\-n  away  many 
councillors  and  aldermen  from  work  in  wh'ch  they  were 
exceedingly  useful  in  order  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  education.  I  think  that  has  been 
a  cause  of  weakness.  We  had  fifteen  extra  people  specially 
at  work  on  this  subject  before  ;  now,  the  same  number 
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Mr.  J.  W.    of  feofle  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  council  to  do  the 
'Wilson.      work  of  those  extra  fifteen,  which  I  think  is  a  very  great 

  disadvantage.    I  have  seen  it  personally.    Some  of  the 

]2  Feb.  1107.  members  who  were  very  useful  in  particular  committees 
of  the  council,  are  now  of  no  u.se  in  those  committees, 
because  thej'  have  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  educa- 
tion question. 

40096.  Therefore,  you  would  argue  from  that,  I  take 
it,  that  to  add  another  duty  of  a  very  special  and  onerous 
character  on  to  the  council  would  result  in  a  still  further 
abstraction  of  useful  members  from  the  general  work  of 
the  council  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  desperate  mistake. 
That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  am  both  on  the  council  and  on 
the  guardians. 

40097.  Coming  now  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
your  administrativ,P,  I  think  you  adopted  some  years  ago  a 
system  of  character  classification,  did  you  not  ? — Yes, 
we  did. 


System  of 
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at  Sheffield. 
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40098.  Have  you  found  that  that  has  worked  well  ? — 
Very  well  indeed,  I  think. 

40099.  Your  classification  applies  not  only  to  the  in- 
door inmates,  but  also  to  recipients  ot  out-door  relief,  I 
understand  ? — Yes,  it  does.  I  have  not  seen  so  much  of 
it  personally  in  the  out-door  department,  but  I  know  of 
course  that  the  scale  of  relief  there  is  in  accordance  with 
character. 

40100.  As  regards  in-door  relief,  I  assume  that  the 
master  or  some  authority  has  the  power  of  putting  persons 
back  from  Class  A.  or  Class  B.  if  they  misconduct  them- 
selves ? — The  master  does  it  temporarily,  but  that  has  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Classification  Committee  which  meets 
once  in  five  weeks.  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever  put  for- 
ward without  the  Committee  doing  it. 

40101.  Is  the  putting  back  a  sort  of  punishment  which 
is  much  felt  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied  ? — Yes,  it  is 
very  much  felt  in  many  cases. 

40102.  I  presume  that  this  classification  allows  order 
and  discipline  to  be  easily  maintained  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
It  helps  the  discipline  very  much. 

40103.  Would  you  say  that  it  rather  raised  the  standard 
of  workhouse  life  ? — Veiy  much  so  indeed,  as  far  as  the 
better  classes  are  concerned.    They  are  very  happy. 

40104.  What  is  the  main  characteristic  of  Class  A. 
when  in  the  workhouse  ?  They  have  a  much  greater  ex- 
tension of  personal  liberty,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go  out 
very  frequently,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

40105.  Are  they  allowed  to  go  out  every  day  ? — The 
idea  is  that  they  shall  have  a  card  which  they  can  show  at 
the  gate,  and  be  able  to  go  out  whenever  they  want  to. 
We  have  very  large  grounds  attached  to  the  workhouse, 
and  most  of  these  old  people  do  not  want  to  go  further 
than  to  have  a  walk  round  the  grounds.  The  door  of  the 
particular  airing  grounds  tor  Classes  A.  and  B.  is  supposed 
to  be  open,  so  that  they  can  go  beyond  if  they  like.  The 
cottages  are  quite  outside  the  workhouse  wall,  and  the 
inmates  of  those  are,  therefore,  quite  free. 

40106.  Then  the  C.  Class ;  would  they  have  equal 
liberty  to  go  out  ? — No. 

40107.  In  what  way  would  their  liberty  be  restricted? 
— They  would  go  out  on  leave  at  certain  specified  intervals. 

40108.  I  assume  that  if  a  person  in  Class  C.  behaves 
well,  and  does  not  abuse  his  privileges  of  leave  and  so  on, 
he  would  have  a  chance  of  getting  up  into  a  higher  class  ? 
— Yes,  he  would.  I  think  we  might  improve  this  arrange- 
ment. I  think  we  might  regularly  have  a  roU  call  of  those 
in  each  class  and  consider  whether  they  should  go  up  or 
down.  The  idea  of  it  is  that  they  should  go  up.  At  the 
same  time  we  depend  very  much  more  on  their  antecedents 
and  character  before  they  come  into  the  workhouse  than  on 
their  conduct  in  the  workhouse  itseK.  I  remember  Major 
Ballantine.the  master  of  the  Manchester  workhouse,  saying 
tliat  some  individuals  who  were  very  good  in  their  conduct 
in  the  workhouse,  he  had  sometimes  found  when  outside 
the  workhouse  using  bad  language  and  altogether  showing 
that  they  were  not  really  at  all  satisfactory.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  depend  on  the  inquiries  we  make 
as  to  their  previous  character  than  on  their  conduct  in  the 
workhouse.  Still,  I  would  give  them  a  chance  of  getting 
up  into  a  higner  class. 

40109.  Let  us  follow  up  that  idea  and  assume  that  a 
person  of  good  character  came  for  relief  and  was  put  into 


the  workhouse  ;  would  you  put  him  into  Class  A.  ? — We  System  of 
should  put  him  into  Class  B.    We  should  only  put  them  character 
into  Class  A.  if  they  were  of  very  specially  good  character  classifieatioi 
and  had  been  in  the  union  a  certain  length  of  time.  Sheffield. 

40110.  If  previous  character  is  the  foundation  of  the 
original  classification,  I  assume  conduct  in  the  workhouse 
is  the  test  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  moved  up  or  down 
from  the  class  into  which  they  are  first  put  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

40111.  Are  many  moved  up  from  their  orginal  class  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many.  I  think,  as  a 
rule,  they  stay  in  the  place  where  they  were  fu'st  put.  Still 
there  are  a  few  changes  made  every  meeting. 

40112.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  you  find  that  the 
classification  you  make  before  they  come  into  the  work- 
house is  sustained  by  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Generally,  that  is  so. 

40113.  Now  as  regards  out-door  relief,  you  classify  that 
too,  and  give  a  different  allowance,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 
The  maximum  that  the  District  Relief  Committees  are 
able  to  give  without  referring  to  the  general  Out-relief 
Committee  or  to  the  board,  varies  up  to  5s.  in  Class  A.  ;  Classificatic 
up  to  4s.  in  Class  B.  ;  and  up  to  a  lower  figure  in  Class  G.  of  outdoor 
But  we  do  not  always  give  the  A's  or  B's  the  maximum  paupers, 
amount  if  their  circumstances  do  not  require  it. 

40114.  What  is  the  theory  underlying  that  ?  Is  it 
that  you  give  out-door  relief  in  order  to  provide  persons 
who  are  otherwise  destitute  with  what  you  believe  to  be 
the  necessaries  of  life  ? — Yes. 

40115.  Then  what  is  the  principle  on  which  you  give 
more  than  that  to  the  well-conducted  person  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  say  that  there  is  any  theory  which  one 
can  put  forward,  only  that  very  often  the  more  indifferent 
classes  are  hiding  something  from  us,  and  very  often  they 
have  some  other  means  of  livelihood  that  we  do  not  get 
to  know  of.  Generally,  with  the  best  class,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  perfectly  honest  in 
their  statements.  So  that  there  is  a  certain  reason  in  it 
from  that  point  of  view.  I  have  referred,  I  think,  in 
some  part  of  my  statement  to  the  position  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  regard  to  dietary — that  all 
must  have  enough  and  none  ought  to  have  too  much  ;  and 
yet  that  we  want  to  give  rather  a  better  dietary  to  the 
better  classes,  or  a  more  appetising  dietary  than  we  give 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  we  think  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
so.    Still,  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  money. 

40116.  The  statement  you  make  in  Paragraph  7  refers 
to  the  indoor  paupers,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  still  the 
same  principle  rather  applies  to  outdoor  relief. 

40117.  Is  the  supposition  that  the  lower  classes  of 
applicants  have  some  resources  behind  them  sustained 
by  subsequent  experience  as  a  rule  ? — I  do  not  know, 
and  I  could  not  press  that  point  very  far.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  do  find  out  from  time  to  time  that  we  are 
impcsed  upon,  and  it  is  likely  that  we  are  more  imposed 
upon  by  the  people  of  the  worst  character. 

40118.  But  the  supposition  is  that  the  members  of 
Class  A.  have  told  the  whole  truth  ? — Yes. 

40119.  You,  I  thuik,  were  rather  the  fathers  in  that  Success  of 
part  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  scattered  homes  system  ? — ■  Sheffield 
Yes,  we  began  it. 


scattered 
homes  for 


40120.  Has  it  been  satisfactory  in  every  respect  ? — ■  pauper 
Yes,  I  think  so  in  every  respect.    We  do  not  profess  children, 
to  turn  out  all  good  people  from  it ;  there  are  some  who, 
unfortunately,  are  bad.    But  we  often  wonder  that  they 
turn  out  as  well  as  they  do  because  of  the  terrible  bringings 
up  that  some  of  them  have  had. 

40121.  You  have  now  been  able  to  test  the  results  as 
regards  those  who  have  passed  away  from  these  homes, 
and,  as  I  understand,  you  are  fairly  satisfied  with  them  ? — 
Yes,  we  are,  I  think  they  have  done  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  were  able  to  do  with  the  same  class  previously, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

40122.  Previously,  you  had  a  school  in  the  workhouse  Selection  oi 
for  the  children,  I  think  ? — Yes,  we  had  a  school  in  the  foster- 
workhouse  when  first  I  was  on  the  board  and  indeed,  mothers  am 
until  thkteen  years  ago.  the  proper 

number  of 

40123.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  proper  children  to 
mothers  for  these  homes  ? — No.  We  take  a  great  deal  each  foster- 
of  pains  about  it.    We  always  go  to  visit  them  and  so  mother. 
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on  before  we  engage  them,  and  so  make  sure  we  have 
got  the  right  sort.  We  genera'ly  have  quite  as  many 
apphcants  of  a  suitable  character  as  we  have  vacancies. 

40124.  I  gather  that  your  experience  points  to  eleven 
children  as  being  about  the  proper  number  ? — We  did 
fix  it  at  twelve  and  we  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  home  on  that 
basis,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  said  there  was 
only  room  for  eleven  in  that,  and,  therefore,  we  went 
to  eleven.  But  if  we  were  pressed  at  any  time,  we  should 
put  another  in  and  report  it  weekly,  I  suppose.  We  got 
the  idea  of  the  smaller  number  from  Bradford.  They 
were  going  in  for  eight  at  that  time,  but  we  thought 
that  was  going  a  little  bit  too  far,  so  we  fixed  it  at  twelve  ; 
some  wanted  ten  ;  and  some  wanted  twelve,  but  twelve 
was  carried  though,  and  these  homes  were  built  and 
certified  for  eleven.  We  generally  only  put  ten  into 
them  unless  under  an  emergency. 

40125.  Are  all  your  children  now  in  these  scattered 
homes  ? — They  are  all  at  head-quarters  or  in  the  scattered 
homes. 

40126.  How  does  the  cost  of  scattered  homes  compare 
with,  say,  boarding  out  ? — Is  it  much  heavier  ?— Yes, 
it  would  be  more  expensive  than  boarding  out,  but 
boirding  out,  of  coarse,  is  not  applicable  to  nearly 
all  the  children.  I  think  the  scattered  home  system 
has  very  great,  and  very  many  advantages  over  the 
boarding  out  system,.  I  have  mentioned  a  number  of 
the  advantages  that  we  claim  for  it  in  my  statement, 
but  one  of  the  advantages  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
is  that  the  scattered  home  system  is  not  open  to  abuse 
to  the  same  extent  that  other  systems  are.  The  children 
in  these  scattered  homes  go  to  both  day  and  Sunday 
schools,,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  with  their 
companions,  and  so  on,  so  that  if  they  are  ill-treated 
they  can  tell  of  it  at  once  to  somebody  outside,  and  it 
will  get  to  be  known.  In  a  village  where  they  do  not 
go  outside  at  all,  I  think  there  is  very  much  more  room 
for  ill-treatment  than  there  is  in  our  homes  ;  and  of 
course  in  boarding-out,  when  they  are  only  visited 
quarterly  or  something  of  that  sort,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  room  for  abuse. 

40127.  Have  you  any  children  boarded  out  now  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  a  few  boarded  out  within  the  union, 
and  quite  a  number,  thirty  or  forty  I  think,  outside  the 
union  in  diiierent  country  districts.' 

40128.  I  suppose  your  experience  as  regards  the 
boarding-out  system  would  point  to  its  having  limitations, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  its  being  very  strictly  supervised  ? — 
I  think  so  indeed.  I  should  not  at  all  like  to  see  it  extended 
unless  the  supervision  could  become  more  thorough. 

40129.  Is  your  supervision  of  children  boarded  out 
within  the  union  effective,  do  you  think  ? — I  think  it  is 
fairly  effective,  but  we  have  not  found  that  we  get  really 
satisfactory  homes  within  the  union,  and  so  we  much 
prefer  to  keep  the  children  in  our  own  homes  under  our  own 
eyes.  The  fact  is  we  have  not  boarded  out  any  within 
the  union  for  a  considerable  time,  and  those  that  have 
been  boarded  out  have  most  of  them  grown  out  of  it 
and  are  now  over  age. 

40130.  Now  as  regards  the  girls,  they  are  mainly  placed 
out  as  domestic  servants,  are  they  not  ? — Almost  en- 
tirely. There  have  been  certain  cases  where  the  children 
were  cripples,  or  where  there  was  some  defect  in  health, 
and  some  of  these  cases  we  have  sent  to  the  Flower 
Girls'  Mission  in  London,  and  they  have  been  taken  in 
by  Mr.  Groom  to  be  taught  artificial  flower-making. 

40131.  And  as  regards  the  boys,  I  think  you  found 
it  very  difficult  to  get  them  placed  as  indoor  appren- 
tices ? — Very  difficult  indeed,  except  as  colliers.  We 
can  get  any  number  of  them  out  as  colliers.  But  we  do 
not  want  to  send  them  all  to  that  occupation. 

40132.  What  do  they  do  as  collier  boys  ? — I  suppose 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  drive  a  pony  in  the  pit. 

40133.  They  do  not  pull  the  trucks  then  ?— No,  I  think 
not.    I  think  they  drive  a  pony  or  do  work  of  that  sort. 

40134.  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  ignorant,  but  what  is 
the  difference  in  a  trade  between  an  indoor  apprentice 
and  an  outdoor  apprentice  ? — An  outdoor  apprentice 
is  one  who  is  apprenticed  to  the  trade,  but  does  not  five 
in  the  master's  house. 

40135.  But  the  work  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  is  it  ? 
—Yes. 

40133.  You  have  estabhshed  a  working  boys'  home 
for  these  out-apprentices,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  That 
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is  comparatively  new,  and  we  can  scarcely  have  had 
sufficient  experience  to  judge  much  of  its  success. 

40137.  We  have  visited  one  of  these  homes.  You  have 
a  system,  I  think,  by  which  the  wages  are  paid  to  the 
matron,  or  whoever  is  looking  after  the  home  ? — Yes. 

40138.  And  a  certain  allowance  is  given  to  the  boys  for 
pocket  money  ?— Yes,  and  something  is  put  into  the  bank. 

40139.  That  was  not  apparent  from  the  accounts  that 
we  saw,  because  the  money  was  stated  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  guardians.  What  sort  of  proportion  of  their 
wages  do  you  put  into  the  bank  ? — No  definite  proportion 
of  wages  is  banked,  but  the  boys  are  encouraged  to 
deposit  a  part  of  their  pocket  money.  I  find  little  is 
done  except  by  those  who  receive  a  good  many  "  tips." 
The  guardians  are  already  considering  this  question.  The 
witness  s xhsequenily  sent  the  following  explanation : — 

In  reference  to  this,  I  have  made  careful  enquiry,  and 
find  that  in  almost  every  cas3  some  money  has  been 
deposited,  but  the  amounts  are  not,  I  think,  as  large  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  the  matter  has  already  been  taken 
up  by  the  guardians. 

40140.  I  suppose  that  what  they  give  to  the  matron 
does  not  cover  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  ? — No,  it 
does  not  cover  that.  When  their  wages  have  got  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  able  to  cover  the  cost,  we  should 
say  that  then  it  was  time  for  them  to  find  their  own 
lodgings. 

40141.  The  principle  which  seems  to  govern  your 
administration  is  to  try  and  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  people  by  exhaustive  enquiries  rather  than  by 
merely  applying  the  workhouse  test  ? — That  is  so.  We 
are  very  much  against  applying  the  workhouse  test, 
especially  if  the  people  have  any  furniture  or  anything 
of  that  sort  or  any  place  to  live  in ;  because  when  once 
the  workhouse  test  has  been  applied,  the  probability  is 
that  they  will  have  to  stay  there  if  they  accept  it.  No 
doubt  in  certain  cases  we  should  save  funds,  because 
people  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse,  as  they  would 
rather  live  a  miserable  existence  outside. 

40142.  In  your  system,  the  workhouse  is  the  last 
resort  ? — Quite  so.  If  their  character  is  distinctly  bad, 
we  should  give  them  a  workhouse  order.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  an  allowance  for  Class  D,  and  if  the  people  in 
Class  D  apply  for  relief,  I  think  they  would  be  offered 
the  workhouse. 

40143.  Have  you  sufficient  officers  to  be  able  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  character  of  the  dwelling  and  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  people  to  whom  you  give  this  out- 
rehef  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  We  attach  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance to  those  officers,  and  we  have  increased  their 
number  lately  from  five  to  six.  Then  we  have  a  super- 
intendent of  out-relief  and  a  cross  visitor  with  an  assistant. 
They  visit  all  the  new  cases  and  occasionally  the  old 
ones.  Then  the  relieving  officer  must  visit  every  case 
at  least  once  in  three  months,  as  wo  only  make  the  orders 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks. 

40144.  I  suppose  you  occasionally  have  to  remove 
into  the  workhouse  people  whose  surroundings  are  un- 
healthy and  insanitary  ? — Yes,  we  should  not  give  them 
out-relief.  Then,  for  instance,  an  old  person  who  seemed 
very  miserable  and  unhappy  with  a  great  number  of 
grandchildren  about  her  we  might  think  that  she  would 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  workhouse,  and  we  might  give  her 
a  workhouse  order. 

40145.  As  regards  the  general  duties  of  guardianf, 
you  make  various  suggestions,  but  I  suppose  what  you 
would  really  Uke  is  a  codification  and  simphfication  of  the 
law  ? — Yes.  I  mention  that  in  the  first  part  of  my 
additional  notes.  There  should  be  a  new  law,  an  elastic 
law,  and  then  a  general  order  (subject  to  modification) 
which  should  include  the  old  Consolidated  General  Order 
and  all  the  others  that  have  been  made  since. 

40146.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  local  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Poor  Law  that  they  think  boards  of 
guardians  have  got  almost  too  great  optional  powers  in 
certain  directions,  but  that  boards  of  guardians  were 
interfered  with  too  much  in  small  details  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  see  you  would  Like  the  orders 
to  be  even  more  elastic  than  they  are  ? — I  should  ;  I 
think  in  many  cases  it  would  be  very  desirable.  I  think 
in  matters  of  expenditure  that  perhaps  there  should 
not  be  very  much  more  elasticity,  but  in  little  matters  of 
trifling  arrangements  and  so  on  it  seems  to  me  a  great 
pity  that  we  should  have  to  refer  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.    I  believe  we  should  get  better  guardians  if  they 
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did  not  feel  themselves  to  be  in  quite  such  tight  leading 
strings. 

40147.  Then  you  would  define  more  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

40148.  But  you  would  not  wi.sh  to  make  those  more 
elastic  ? — No,  not  the  general  principles,  I  think. 

40149.  But  in  the  administrative  details  arising  out  of 
their  application  you  think  more  option  should  be  given 
to  guardians  than  they  at  present  possess  ? — Yes. 

40150.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  What  other  sort  of  details 
have  you  in  your  mind  in  which  you  think  the  guardians 
are  undulj'  interfered  with  ? — I  think  they  have  to  report 
a  ver3'  great  many  things  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  especially  they  have  to  ask  permission  about  a  great 
ir.any  things  where  they  might  be  left  a  little  bit  more  to 
tlieir  own  discretion. 

4(11.51.  Have  you  got  classes  of  things  in  your  own 
mind  in  which  you  think  greater  freedom  might  be  given 
to  the  guardians  ? — There  is  one  thing  which  our  clerk 
has  suggested.  We  can  send  children  to  certified  homes 
viithout  any  inquiry  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  if  we  know  of  some  good  home  that  is  suitable  for 
the  particular  character  and  class  of  child  w-e  have  to 
deal  with  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  apply  specially  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  permission  to  send  the 
child  there  and  to  pay  for  the  child. 

40152.  Is  that  not  quite  right  ?  The  object  of  having 
certified  schools  is  that  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the 
schools  are  suitable  for  these  children  to  be  sent  to  ;  and 
if  the  guardians  could  send  to  places  that  wers  not 
certified  there  would  be  no  use  ill  having  certified  schools, 
would  there  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that 
view  I  quite  admit,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  press 
that  point  further.  Personally,  I  have  got  on  exceedingly 
well  in  my  administration  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  I  have  generally  found  them  exceedingly 
ready  to  help  things  forward.  But  we  thought  at  the 
beginning  of  our  scattered  homes  system  that  they  were 
rather  conservative  in  their  ideas. 

40153.  It  was  a  new  experiment  then,  was  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  a  new  experiment.  We  are  getting  on  very 
well  now,  and  the  thing  has  taken  on  thoroughly. 

40154.  With  regard  to  those  scattered  homes,  are  you 
satisfied  that  fifteen  children  are  too  many  for  one  foster- 
mother  '! — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  she  must  certainly 
have  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  a  charwoman  or  some- 
thing like  that,  unless  she  happens  to  have  several  older 
girls,  which  generally  she  has  not.  We  have  rather  a 
difficulty  in  having  in  each  home  one  girl  who  has  left 
school. 

40155.  With  regard  to  classification,  you  classify 
according  to  character  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

40156.  Have  you  found  that  that  has  made  a  consider- 
able demand  on  your  space  ?— It  does  in  some  cases. 
It  might  need  some  amount  of  structural  alteration 
and  so  on  in  some  places  to  do  it,  because  there  might  be 
more  variation  in  the  inmates. 

40157.  Is  your  w^orkhouse  very  large  ? — It  is  built 
for  about  1,800  I  think. 

40158.  Having  a  building  as  large  as  that  would 
f  cilitate  your  making  those  divisions,  I  suppose,  would 
it  not  ? — Just  at  present  in  regard  to  the  men  in  Class  A 
and  Class  B,  the  better  class  men,  we  have  not  a  day- 
room  which  is  really  small  enough  for  them,  and  they  are 
occupying  a  larger  room  than  they  need  do.  We  have  got 
a  scheme  in  view  which  will  probably  meet  that  case. 
Of  course  that  room  might  be  divided. 

40159.  W^asitthe  case  that  you  had  more  people  in  the 
workhouse  before  you  adopted  this  plan,  or  were  you 
able  at  once  to  provide  in  this  way  for  the  usual  number  ? 
—When  first  we  began  with  the  classification  we  were 
so  crowded  that  we  could  only  imperfectlj'  carry  it  out ; 
but  we  made  some  extensions,  and  I  think  now  we 
are  not  quite  as  full  as  we  Mere  at  that  time. 

40160.  I  think  you  said  your  cottages  for  the  aged 
are  outside  the  workhouse  walls  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

40161.  Does  the  master  look  after  them,  or  do  they 
have  a  separate  person  to  look  after  them  ?— The  master 
looks  after  them.  It  is  really  a  part  of  the  workhouse, 
but  they  have  a  separate  entrance.    There  is  a  way 
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between,  but  it  is  kept  locked.    There  is  an  outside 
gate  which  is  kept  open  for  them  to  go  in  and  out. 

40162.  Do  they  have  their  meals  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
No  they  have  their  meals  in  their  own  rooms. 

40163.  {Jliss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  your  objection  to  Objections  < 
the  idea  of  transferring  the  Poor  Law  work  to  the  muni-  transferring 
cipality,  do  you  think  it  would  lose  in  dignity  if  it  were  guardians' 
done  by  a  committee  rather  than  by  the  main  body  ? —  duties  to 
Yes,  I  think  it  would.    But  I  think  the  main  objection  counoi 
is  that  it  would  reciuire  such  a  very  large  council  to  be 

able  to  pick  out  of  it  a  committee  to  do  the  guardians'  work 
that  it  would  make  the  council  unmanageable. 

40164.  At  the  time  of  election,  candidates  would  not 
know  really  whether  they  w-ould  be  undertaking  Poor 
Law  work  or  other  work  ?— No,  they  would  not  at  all. 

40165.  Therefore,  those  people  who  are  especially 
interested  in  Poor  Law  work  might  hesitate  to  come 
forward,  not  knowing  perhaps  what  would  be  the  work 
which  would  be  delegated  to  them  ?— Quite  so.  Of 
course  they  might  have  such  questions  as  drainage  re- 
ferred to  them  which  they  would  know  nothing  at  all 
about. 

40166.  The  experience  that  would  be  recjuired  for 
drainage  and  road  and  assessment  work  would  be  rather 
different  to  that  which  is  needed  for  Poor  Law  work  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

40167.  Therefore,  you  think  there  should  be  a  special 
body  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  most 
important. 

40168.  And  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  work  is 
quite  enough  to  occupy  their  time  ? — Quite. 

40169.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  In  answer  to  the 
Chairman  you  said  that  the  cost  of  the  scattered  homes 
system  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  boarding-out. 
Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  regards  that  ? — Can  you 
say,  for  instance,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  scattered  homes 
system  per  head  ? — The  total  cost  is  something  like 
10s.  or  lis.  per  week,  including  capital  charges,  officers, 
and  everything. 

40170.  10s.  per  head  per  week  ? — Yes. 

40171.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  classify  your  outdoor 
relief  cases,  I  think  you  saj'  ? — Yes  ;  partly  so  that  if 
they  have  to  go  into  the  house  we  may  know  which  class 
they  are  on.    It  is  done  for  the  other  purpose  too. 

40172.  With  regard  to  the  best  class  of  those,  should 
you  be  in  favour  of  removing  the  disfranchisement  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed — 
if  it  could  be  done  in  regard  to  the  highest  class  A,  and 
class  B  perhaps. 

40173.  What  kind  of  test  do  you  use  in  classifying 
applicants  for  outdoor  relief  ? — It  is  a  character  test — 
whether  they  drink,  for  instance.  The  question  of  provi- 
dence is  supposed  to  have  some  influence  on  it,  but  you 
can  never  judge  very  much  from  that,  because  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
cf  saving  anything. 

40174.  Your  test  is  more  negative  than  positive,  t]ien  ? 
— It  is  their  general  character,  their  reputation  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  Uve,  and  so  on  that  we  go  by. 

40175.  With  regard  to  the  best  class,  do  j'ou  co- 
operate charitable  funds  or  charitable  bodies  at  all  ? — 
We  have  not  had  any  Charity  Organisation  in  Sheffield 
and  no  public  body  of  that  sort  with  whom  we  exactly 
could  co-operate  ;  but  we  are  just  now  establishing  a 
Guild  of  Help  in  Sheffield,  and  we  anticipate  a  good 
deal  of  co-operation. 

40176.  What  direction  would  that  take  ?— That  will 
divide  the  city  into  a  very  large  number  of  small  dis- 
tricts, with  a  helper  or  a  friend  in  each  to  look  after  the 
people  and  to  try  to  keep  them  from  coming  to  pauperism. 

40177.  Would  that  lighten  your  work,  do  you  think  ? — 
I  hope  that  there  would  be  a  great  number  that  would 
apply  to  that  institution  and  would  be  visited  and  helped 
in  some  way  and  got  into  some  better  position,  so  that 
they  would  not  need  to  come  to  us.  They  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  to  go  to  an  organisation  of  that  sort  rather 
than  to  the  parish  ;  they  would  generally  go  there  first, 
I  think. 

40178.  Do  you  look  forward  to  Class  A  being  entirely 
taken  off  j'our  hands  ? — I  should  think  that  is  quite 
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possible,  but  I  do  not  know.  Unless  this  organisation 
gets  very  large  funds  they  will  be  almost  obliged  to 
recommend  a  case  to  us  and  say,  "  They  have  no  means 
of  subsistence  at  all,  but  they  are  first-class  people ;  can 
you  not  put  them  at  once  into  your  Class  A  ?  " 

40179.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  board 
would  refer  to  the  SDciety  any  cases  coming  before  it 
which  suggested  that  they  should  be  put  in  Class  A  ? — 
I  think  that  will  be  so.  I  think  if  they  come  to  us  and 
only  want  some  temporary  help  to  get  over  a  difficulty 
and  so  on,  we  should  probably  say,  "  You  had  better 
go  and  see  what  they  can  do  for  you."  But  then,  as  I 
say,  we  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  charitable  organisa- 
tion. We  have  got  what  is  called  a  House  of  Help  for 
Friendless  Girls,  and  if  applicants  to  us  have  a  daugher 
who  is  not  out  at  service  because  she  has  not  got  clothes 
we  say,  "  Go  to  the  House  of  Help  and  see  it  they  cannot 
help  you  to  start  her." 

40180.  Have  you  anj'  large  endowed  charities  in  Shef- 
field ? — No.  I  think  almost  all  our  endowments  are  just 
given  in  the  way  of  annual  doles  or  something  of  that  sort 

40181.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  co- 
operate with  them  ? — I  do  not  know,  bi  1 1  think  it  is  more 
likely  that  this  Guild  of  Help  will  co-operate  v/ith  them 
and  work  with  them. 

40182.  Do  you  think  a  time  might  possibly  come  when 
they  will  render  all  out-door  relief  unnecessary  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so  at  all ;  not  in  my  time. 

40183.  Would  you  look  forward  to  that  as  an  ideal  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  should  not  like  to  see  in  Sheffield  the 
state  of  things  which  obtains  in  soma  of  the  unions  where 
there  is  no  outdoor  relief  given  or  scarcely  any.  I 
think  outdoor  relief  is  the  right  thing,  if  you  are  quite 
satisfied  that  they  are  deserving. 

40184.  If  you  had  a  well-organised  systsja  of  charity  do 
you  think  you  could  look  forward  to  its  covering  all  those 
cases  ? — If  it  is  sufiiciently  large  to  do  so,  yes;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  much  hope  in  that  direction. 

tie  after-  40185.  {Mrs.  Bosxnquet.)  I  think  that  your  girls  after 
:e3rof  Poor  they  leave  you  are  looked  after  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
\,w  1;wenty  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

iildren 

40186.  Is  there  any  one  who  looks  after  the  boys  when 
they  are  placed  out? — Our  superintendent  of  the  Children's 
Homes  keeps  the  boys  in  hand  and  visits  them  ;  but  I  do 

not  know  whether  he  goes  quite  so  far  as  twenty,  though 

he  may  do  so  sometimes. 

40187.  Does  he  report  on  them  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes . 

40188.  Does  any  one  look  after  the  boys  who  go  to  the 
Colonies  ? — The  only  boys  we  have  sent  to  the  Colonies 
have  been  Roman  Catholics,who  were  sent  through  some 
of  their  emigration  societies,  and  a  number  who  were  sent 
through  Dr.  Bamardo's  Agency.  Dr.  Bamardo's  Super- 
intendent in  Canada  looks  after  them  splendidly,  and 
I  think  the  annual  reports  are  very  good  reports  indeed. 
They  are  full  reports,  and  we  are  very  much  satisfied 
with  those  who  have  emigrated  through  that  agency. 

40189.  And  the  boys  who  go  to  the  collieries,  are  they 
looked  after  ? — They  are  looked  after  fairly  well  by  the 
superintendent,  but  not  by  anybody  else. 

40190.  Does  he  go  to  visit  them  ? — Yes 
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40191.  Does  he  report  on  them  also  ? — Yes  ;  he  makes 
periodical  reports. 

40192.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  boys  there  are 
in  the  collieries  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  from 
a  dozen  to  twenty.  We  send  some  to  the  training  ships, 
but  thej  are  generally  the  rather  incorrigible  ones. 

40193.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  any  records  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  old  schools  which  were  aboUshed 
about  1893  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have 

40194.  In  those  days,  I  suppose,  yoi'  never  adopted  any 
system  of  record  so  that  you  might  now  say  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  Scattered  Homes  System  as  compared 
with  the  old  school  system  ? — I  know  this  that  the  girls 
get  better  wages  when  they  go  from  the  Scattered  Homes 
than  they  used  to  do  when  they  went  from  the  workhouse. 
They  seem  to  get  to  understand  housework  beforehand  in  a 
different  way.  But  there  were  some  who  went  out  from 
the  schools  and  did  very  well ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 


40195.  In  reference  to  what  you  were  saying  to  the    Mr.  J.  W. 

Ca airman  about  the  diffici'lties  you  have  with  the  Local  WiUon. 

Government  Board,  wou'.d  they  be  overcome,  do  you   

think,  if  you  saw  more  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ^■^  1907. 

inspector  ? — I  dare  say  some  of  them  would.  „  ~. 

Question  as 

40196.  Do  you  think  j'our  inspector's  area  v.  too  large,  to  size  of 
having  regard  to  the  help,  that  he  could  give  you  ? — I  general 
sliould  think  he  could  not  give  us  much  more  attention  inspector's 
than  he  does.  district. 

40197.  Is  that  owing  to  the  size  of  his  district  ? — His 
district  is  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding  and  part  of  the 
East  Riding,  I  think. 

40198.  Would  you  recommend  in  your  area  a  sjialler 
district  ? — Tliat  is  not  a  mater  to  which  I  have  given  any 
serious  consideration,  but  1  should  think  that  that  would 
be  an  advantage. 

40199.  Then  going  to  the  size  of  your  own  union,  arc  Proposed  eii- 
you  satisfied  with  its  size,  or  would  you  like  it  enlarged  ? —  largement  of  ^ 
I  think  the  only  reason  that  I  should  care  about  its  being  Poor  Law 
enlarged  would  be  so  that  it  should  cover  the  whole  city  g'^^*^*'/  - 
and  so  make  settlement  questions  less  troublesome  than  ®  ®   "-^    -t  ^ 
they  are  now  between  the  two  ;  otherwise  I  think  our 
workhouse  is  quite  large  enough. 

40200.  Supposing  the  city  area  became  the  unit  of 
administration,  do  you  think  that  would  be  satisfactory  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  certain  ways, 
but  we  should  want  a  larger  board,  and  we  should  probably 
want  two  or  more  dift'erent  workhouses. 

4020L  Would  that  not  make  classification  more  easy  ? 
- — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

40202.  Now  as  regards  the  training  of  your  officers  ;  -jtj^g  trainiiio- 
have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  training,  say,  of  your  of  relievin"^ 
relieving  officers  ? — When  we  have  had  a  new  relieving  officers, 
officer  we  have  generally  tried  to  arrange  for  a  cross-visitor 

or  one  of  the  older  officei's  to  take  him  in  hand  and  work 
the  double  district  between  them,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

40203.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  kind  of  civil  service 
established  for  Poor  Law  officers  ? — I  have  never  thought 
of  it. 

40204.  Have  you  ever  known  cases  where  the  relations 
of  guardians  have  been  candidates  for  and  have  been 
appointed  to  offices  to  which  the  guardians  appoint  ? — 
I  do  know  one  case  where  the  relative  of  a  guardian 
was  appointed,  and  I  believe  he  was  a  very  good  officer  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  of  other  cases. 

40205.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  system  has  worked 
badly  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cases.  There  has  certainly  been  no  abuse  of  it 
that  I  am  aware  of 

40206.  What  is  your  experience  of  guardians  them- 
selves resigning  their  office  as  guardian  in  order  to  apply 
for  a  post  under  the  board  ? — We  have  no  case  of  that 
sort. 


40207.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  children, 
do  you  approve  of  boarding-out  at  all.  I  understand 
you  to  say  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  you  prefer  to 
deal  with  all  children  on  the  Scattered  Homes  principle  ? 
— I  referred  especially  to  boarding-out  within  the  union 
when  I  was  sa3^ng  that.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
sometimes  with  weakly  children  to  take  them  far  away 
and  get  a  change  of  air  ;  and  sometimes  with  children 
who  have  parents  who  are  troublesome  it  is  good  to  get 
them  away  from  the  neighbourhood. 

40208.  You  are  referring  now  to  c'lildren  who  have 
been  adopted  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1899,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

40209.  And  you  would  prefer  to  board  those  out 
rather  than  to  deal  with  them  in  the  Scattered  Homes, 
would  you  ? — I  should  not  prefer  that  in  the  case  of  all 
adopted  children  certainly.  A  great  many  of  them 
are  orphans  who  have  nobody  concerned  with  them  at  all, 
and  1  think  we  can  do  for  them  better  than  anybody  else 
can 

40210.  Then  you  would  only  board  out  those  who  have 
undesirable  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Either 
parents,  or  aunts,  or  imcles  or  something  of  that  sort 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

402n.  Would  you  board  out  deserted  childre.i  ?— 
Certainly. 
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Mr.  J.  W.       40212.  It  follows  therefore  that  one  system  of  dealing 
Wilson.       with  children  could  not  be  adopted  with  advantage  ?— 

  No,  1  do  not  think  it  could ;  the  boarding-out  system 

12  reb.  1907.  certainly  could  not. 

40213.  Nor  the  Scattered  Homes  system,  could  it  ? 
Really  it  is  a  question  of  dealing  with  each  child  according 
to  its  condition  and  surroundings,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  Still 
1  think  the  Scattered  Homes  can  practically  be  used 
for  all  children  unless  they  have  very  undesirable  rela- 
tives in  the  neighbourhood,  or  unless  we  think  their 
health  would  be  greatly  improved  by  some  different  air. 

40214.  Of  the  various  systems  you  believe  that  the 
best  is  to  deal  with  them  in  Scattered  Homes,  barring 
those  exceptions  which  might  be  better  dealt  with  in 
other  ways  ? — Yes. 

40215.  Either  through  institutions,  or  by  boarding-out 
without  the  union,  or  in  such  other  way  as  would  meet 
the  real  need  of  the  particular  child  ? — Yes.  We  deal 
M'ith  them  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  we  send  them 
to  different  institutions. 

40216.  Do  you  know  from  memory  how  many  children 
you  have  adopted  under  the  Act  ? — I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  a  very  considerable  number. 

40217.  If  you  had  to  begin  again  with  the  experience 
you  have  already  got,  would  you  provide  so  much  ac- 
commodation at  the  Central  Home  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
That  is  the  greatest  mistake  we  made  as  pioneers.  I 
think  we  should  probably  have  four  small  cottages,  two 
each  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  (boys  and  girls). 

40218.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  children  who  are 
accommodated  in  each  home,  does  it  necessitate  assistance 
being  given  to  the  mother  ? — In  the  case  of  those  who 
have  only  the  smiiller  homes — where  there  are  eleven 
children — we  give  them  some  assistance  in  the  clothes- 
making  but  not  in  the  housework  or  washing. 

40219.  Do  they  do  their  own  baking  ? — No,  very  few 
of  them  do. 

40220.  What  about  the  washing,  do  you  say  ? — They 
wash  all  the  smaller  things  but  the  sheets  and  the  blankets, 
and  things  like  those  go  to  the  central  laundry. 

40221.  Is  there  no  charwoman  allowed  ? — Not  in  the 
small  homes,  but  there  is  in  the  larger  ones. 

40222.  Do  you  think  a  mother  can  look  after  eleven 
childi-en  and  do  all  that  work  ? — Yes,  we  think  so.  If 
she  happens  to  have  no  child  over  school  age  we  might 
give  her  half  a  day  of  a  charwoman  per  week,  possibly. 

4022.3.  Do  you  arrange  to  put  some  older  girls  in  these 
homes  to  assist  in  the  house-work  and  be  trained  ? — We 
try  to  have  one  in  each  home  as  far  as  possible,  but  we 
very  often  have  a  home  without  them. 

40224.  With  regard  to  the  out-relief,  how  are  the 
cross-visitors'  reports  dealt  with  ? — We  had  the  system 

cross-visitors'  of  a  superintendent  of  out-relief  and  a  cross-visitor — 
reports  at  that  is  two  different  officers.  We  have  now  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  superintendent  being  the  cross-visitor  with 
only  an  assistant.  The  superintendent  in  either  case  has 
the  whole  information  from  the  cross-visitors  as  the 
results  of  their  visits,  and  he  sits  with  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  puts  in  the  information  that  he  has  got  to 
sujiplcment,  or  possibly  correct  the  information  which 
the  relieving  officers  lay  before  the  Committee. 

40225.  Then  the  report  of  the  cross-visitor  is  not  an  in- 
dependent report  which  is  laid  before  the  guardians  in 
order  to  clieck  the  relieving  officers'  information  ? — No  ; 
it  is  not  sent  to  them  in  that  way ;  that  is,  it  is  not  de- 
livered in  writing.  The  cross-visitor  is  there  personally  or 
by  his  superintendent,  and  if  the  relieving  officer  on  a  "new 
case  does  not  give  all  the  facts  the  superintendent  says, 
"  You  have  missed  an  important  point  so  and  so."  and 
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may  be  liable  to  escape  the  notice  of  tl  e  officers  ? — That 
is  just  possible. 

40228.  Have  you  any  system  of  revision,  that  is,  do  you 
go  through  the  whole  of  the  cases  by  a  Committee  ? — No. 

40229.  There  is  rather  a  large  number  in  proportion  to  Large  pro- 
file population  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  in  Sheffield,  is  portion  of 
there  not  ? — Yes,  I  beheve  it  is  rather  large.  out-relief  at 

40230.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  conditions  of  labour  question  as  t( 
in  the  district  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.    I  think  it  its  causes, 
must  have  something  to  do  with  them.    There  is  not  so 

much  emplojTnent  for  women  as  there  is  in  the  Lancashire 
to^vns,  but  stiU  there  is  a  good  deal  of  emplojrment  for 
women  with  us. 

40231.  Do  you  suffer  somewhat  from  the  early  age  at  Effect  of 
which  men  are  dismissed  ? — I  think  we  have  suffered  very  Government 
much  in  that  respect,  Coming  to  the  unemployed  ques-  work  on  im- 
tion,  of  which  I  do  not  know  very  much,  I  think  where  we  employment 
suffer  in  Sheffield  more  than  anj^thing  else  is  where  a  Sheffield. 
Government  order  comes  in  for  armour  plates  and  things 

of  that  sort,  which  is  a  large  order  generally,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  men  dra'n'n  in  from  other  places  ;  and  then 
when  the  order  is  finished  and  there  is  no  other  order  to 
take  its  place,  a  very  large  number  of  the  men  are  dis- 
missed. 

40232.  (Chairman.)  A  certain  proportion  of  the  men  so 
drawn  in  are  imskilled  men,  as  a  rule,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ; 
almost  all  of  them  are  labourers. 

40233.  They  are  drawn  in  to  work  %vith  the  skilled  men 
on  the  heavy  ordnance  stuff  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  it. 

40234.  Tollowing  up  ]\Ir.  Bentham's  question,  have  you  Effect  of 
noticed  in  recent  years  a  diminution  in  the  working  age  of  Workmen's 
the  people,  that  is  to  say,  is  it  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  Compensa- 
get  employment  now  as  be  gets  older  ?— Yes,  I  think  I 

have  noticed  that ;  their  age  is  looked  to  very  much  more.  ^^^^^^  qJ  ^ 

40235.  Some  people  attribute  that  to  the  Workmen's  man's  Ufa. 
Compensation  Act  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  heard  that  too. 

40236.  But  you  have  nothing  beyond  an  impression  on 
this  point  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  that  the  Act  must  have 
some  effect  in  that  direction. 
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Question  as  to  40226.  With  the  large  number  of  people  who  are  in 
sufficiincy  of  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  is  it  possible  for  a  superintendent 
inspection  of  relieving  officer  with  an  assistant  to  cross-visit  all  the 
cases  within  the  three  months  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  do  that.  They  ^^sit  all  the  new 
cases  if  possiljle  before  they  are  presented,  but  I  daresay 
they  would  think  that  if  they  visited  the  old-established 
cases  in  the  half  year,  or  in  the  year  even,  they  had  done 
as  much  as  they  could. 

4022*.  Then  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  meantime 
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40237.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  the  guardians  sit  on  the 
Committees  which  administer  reUef  in  the  districts  they 
represent  ? — Very  rarely.  Sometimes  one  member  of  a 
Committee  may  possibly  be  the  representative  of  a  part 
of  the  district  which  the  Committee  deals  with.  We  did 
go  on  the  principle  at  one  time  that  the  Committee  should 
be  composed  partly  of  those  who  are  resident  in  the  district 
and  partly  of  those  who  are  not ;  but  we  have  got  grad- 
ually into  not  having  them  representative  at  all.  The  evil 
of  it  in  some  places  has  been  very  great  indeed,  where  the 
guardians  forming  the  Committee  have  entirely  repre- 
sented the  district  in  which  they  sat. 

40238.  Are  the  Committees  selected  by  resolution 
of  the  Board  ? — Yes.  There  is  generally  a  Committee  of 
Arrangements  appointed  to  arrange  the  committees,  and 
then  they  are  passed  by  the  Board. 

40239.  With  regard  to  the  disfranchisement  of  people 
who  are  in  receipt  of  medical  relief,  if  persons  are  ad- 
mitted to  and  discharged  from  the  Poor  Law  hospital 
direct  are  they  disfranchised  in  Sheffield  ? — They  are  I 
beheve,  as  we  have  it  now.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  that, 
and  we  did  avoid  it  in  a  case  where  there  was  some  par- 
ticular complaint.  I  think  we  bad  a  great  deal  of  typhoid 
fever  or  sometliing  of  that  sort.  We  did  it  by  the  over- 
seers not  reporting  the  cases,  or  by  the  cases  not  being  re- 
ported to  the  overseers. 

40240.  AVas  any  instruction  given  to  the  relieving 
officers  by  the  guardians  not  to  report  those  cases  to  the 
overseers  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  was  a  kind  of  mutual  arrange- 
ment that  was  made  between  the  guardians  and  the  over- 
seers. 

40241.  Has  any  test  case  been  taken  before  the  revising 
barrister  ? — I  think  not,  but  as  you  are  aware  probably,  in 
some  places  it  is  a  regular  thing ;  in  Birmingham,  for 
instance,  I  think  they  do  not  take  a,ny  notice  whatever  of 
their  having  been  in  the  union  hospital. 

40242.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  2  of  your  additional  Proposal  to 
notes,  in  referring  to  destitution  you  say,  "  destitution  grant  relief 
should  not  be  a  necessary  prehminary  condition  entitling  to  non-dest 
to  relief."  What  had  you  in  mind  when  you  T\rote  that  ?  personi 
What  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  I  think  more  effort  should 
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'roposal  to  made  to  save  people  from  being  destitute,  and  that  they 
•rant  relief  should  be  saved  in  time,  instead  of  waiting  till  they  have 
0  non-dosti-  lost  everything  and  sold  their  goods  and  so  cannot  take 
jute  persons  lodgers  or  do  anything  to  support  themselves.  They 
jmd  question  ^g^j^^  often  a  little  temporary  relief  at  a  much  earlier 
)f  such  per-  g^^„g  ^j^g^^  would  save  a  great  deal  in  the  long  run. 

iions  bemg         ®  '  " 

ealt  with  by  40243.  Suppose  a  person  had  an  investment  bringing 
harity.  in  a  small  annuity  wliich  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  live 
upon,  would  you  sa,y  that  that  was  a  case  which  should 
be  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

40244.  Even  though  the  principal  might  be  withdi'awn 
from  the  bank  for  the  purposes  of  maintenance  ? — Yes. 
Perhaps  it  fliould  be  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months 
only.  I  should  think  that  was  just  the  kind  of  case. 
It  would  be  a  very  great  shame  if  nothing  could  be  done. 
Help  might  be  given,  something  in  the  way  of  purchasing 
an  annuity  with  the  money  and  then  making  it  up,  be- 
cause of  course,  you  do  not  exactly  want  that  person 
to  leave  money  behind  him. 

40245.  (Chairman.)  With  rega.rd  to  the  mach'nery 
for  doing  this  and  the  cost  of  doing  it,  would  you  pro- 
pose that  that  should  come  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  would 
you  try  and  affiliate  with  the  Poor  Law  charitab'e 
machinery  which  could  do  that  ? — Do  you  mean  this 
Guild  of  Help  that  we  have  got  ? 

-  40246.  I  was  taking  the  case  Mr.  Bentham  put  to  you. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  an  armuity  or  has  saved  money 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  him,  and  you  would  like 
to  supplement  that  so  as  to  give  him  an  adequate  main- 
tenance ;  would  you  propose  to  do  that  out  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done  in  some  way  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
point — the  very  last  point  of  all  that  I  mentioned — 
that  while  it  would  be  a  great  pity  for  the  money  to  be 
all  spent  in  a  short  time  upon  the  person,  on  the  other 
hand  the  money  eventually  ought  to  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  guardians,  that  is  to  say,  a  person  in  those  cir- 
cumstances should  not  bo  in  the  position  of  leaving  money 
behind  him  to  somebody  who  did  not  need  it  perhaps. 

40247.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  you  not  prefer  to  see  this 
kind  of  work  done  by  a  closer  co-operation  with  charitable 
agencies  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  better  if  it  could 
be  done  so. 

40248.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  To  follow  up  that  point,  there 
is  not  any  reason  why  private  charity  should  not  do  it  now, 
is  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  why  it 
should  not,  but  it  does  not. 

40249.  If  anybody  wants  to  do  it  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  them  from  doing  it,  is  there  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
so. 

40250.  If  there  are  people  in  Sheffield  who  are  willing 
to  subscribe  the  money  to  prevent  you  bringing  Class  A. 
on  to  the  Poor  Law,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  it  just  as  they  subscribe  to  hospitals  and 
aU  the  rest  of  it  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  people  are  not  very  apt 
to  subscribe  to  things  that  they  think  can  be  paid  for 
out  of  public  funds. 

40251.  Is  that  not  just  the  rub  of  the  whole  business — 
that  people  do  not  care  to  subscribe  in  this  sort  of  way, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  subscribe  ? — Yes. 

40252.  And  consequently  a  person  is  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

iit-relief  40253.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  it  costs  for  your 

'effieW^^      Class  A.,  your  very  best  class  who  get  out-door  relief  ?— 
Five  shillings  pei  week  is  the  maximum. 

40254.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  total  is  in  a  year  ? — 
No,  I  could  not. 

40255.  Do  you  thirk  that  if  you  were  to  set  up  an 
organisation  in  Shf'ffield  there  are  sufficient  people  there 
with  money  to  subscribe  the  necessary  amount  ? — They 
could  do  it,  if  they  would,  I  think. 

40256.  But  would  they  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

40257.  Have  you  any  voluntary  hospitals  in  Sheffield  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  four. 

40258.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  to  get  the  funds 
for  those  ? — They  are  always  behind-hand  I  think,  more 
or  less. 

40259.  So  that  the  charitable  people  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  subscribe  to  these  things  aheady  if  they 
want  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 
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402G0.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  sabscribe  to    Mr.  J.  W. 
them,  is  it  not  ? — Very  difficult  indeed.    All  the  smaller  Wilson. 

charities,  the  Servants'  Home  to  which  we  send  our   

girls  for  example,  which  is  a  voluntary  institution,  find  12  Feb.  1907. 

it  very  difficult  to  get  thcmonej  necessary  to  carry  them 

on. 

40261.  So  that  there  is  rot  much  encouragement  to 
hope,  either  in  my  time  or  in  your  time,  that  by  voluntary 
agencies  we  are  going  to  git  rid  of  out-door  relief? — ■ 
I  think  thrre  is  very  little  hope. 

40262.  Are  you  in  favour  of  national  old-age  pensions 
paid  for  out  of  the  Consohdated  Fund  ? — I  am  very 
doubtful  about  that,  that  is  to  say,  about  its  being  a 
universal  thing. 

40263.  But  for  your  Class  A.  ? — My  impression  is  that 
with  an  extension  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  with  a  character 
clarsification,  it  might  be  dealt  with  much  better  than  by 
giving  everybody,  however  badly  they  have  lived  their 
lives,  a  pension  at  a  certain  age. 

40264.  What  is  the  percentage  of  bad  people  that  you 
would  have  to  deal  with  ? — It  is  very  la,rge  indeed 
75  per  cent,  at  least,  I  should  think. 

40265.  So  that  only  25  per  cent,  of  your  applicants 
belong  to  Class  A.,  is  that  so  ? — ]&ot  so  many  as  that 
belong  to  Class  A.  ;  but  if  you  take  Classes  A.,  B.,  and  C. 
I  should  think  there  would  be  very  nearly  75  per  cent, 
of  the  grand  total  in  Class  D.,  the  fourth  class.  That  is, 
as  far  as  the  workhouse  is  concerned  ;  I  do  not  think 
I  can  speak  with  positiveness  with  regard  to  those  outside 
the  workhouse. 

40266.  All  those  who  get  out-door  rehef  are  decent 
people,  are  they  not  ? — Fairly  so. 

40267.  What  do  you  term  a  "  bad  person,"  I  mean 
what  are  the  qualifications  for  getting  into  Class  D.  ? — 
If  you  will  permit  me  I  should  have  to  modify  slightly 
what  I  have  said  about  the  75  per  cent.  I  should  say 
that  that  applies  to  the  workhouse  only  and  not  to  the 
outside. 

40268.  I  should  think  that  the  outside  cases,  if  you 
have  any  classification  at  all,  must  be  rather  better. 
But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this — when  you  write  down  a 
man  as  a  wrong  'un,  what  do  you  have  in  your  mind  con- 
cerning him  ? — I  think  that  he  has  wasted  his  money 
on  drink  very  much,  not  necessarily  very  frequently 
drunk,  but  that  he  has  wasted  his  money.  These  people 
in  many  cases  are  people  of  immoral  character,  but  still 
drink  is  the  main  thing,  I  think  ;  that  settles  the  question. 

40269.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  your  information 
spread  over  a  period  of  forty  or  fifty  years  is  always 
correct — you  think  that  on  that  information  a  man's 
present  character  ought  not  to  be  judged  at  all,  but  he 
ought  to  be  put  into  a  class  because  of  what  he  has  done 
and  v/hat  he  has  been,  and  not  because  of  what  he  is  now  ?' 
I  understood  that  was  the  line  you  took  in  the  work- 
house ? — What  he  has  been  and  what  he  is  at  the  time 
that  he  comes  into  the  workhouse  I  should  say.  It 
would  be  what  he  was  up  to  the  time  of  coming  in.  I 
think  if  a  man  were  said  to  have  been  a  bad  character 
but  to  have  reformed  and  to  have  become  very  different 
recently,  he  v/ould  not  be  put  into  the  worst  class. 

40270.  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  really  judge  of  a 
man's  character,  an<l  of  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
have  led  him  to  drink  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  to  pass  a  kind  of  final  judgement  on  him  in 
that  sort  of  way  ? — I  do  not  want  to  call  it  a  final  judge- 
ment, because  there  is  a  chance  of  their  rising.  It  is 
rough  and  ready,  there  is  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  I  think  it  is  better  than  the  old  plan  of  mixing  the 
vile  with  the  really  deserving. 

40271.  Do  you  give  out-door  relief  to  widows  with 

children  ?-Yes.  Method  of  _ 

relievmg 

40272.  Have  you  any  objection  to  boarding  the  child-  widows  with' 
ren  out  definitely  with  their  own  mothers  ? — We  have  ■  hildren  at 
not  done  it  certainly  in  that  way.    We  cannot  board  Sheffield, 
them  out  with  relatives  under  the  Boarding-out  Orders, 

I  think. 

40273.  You  could  give  them  out-door  relief  with  their 
relatives,  could  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  we  do. 

40274.  Do  you  give  them  anything  like  10s.  per  week 
per  head  ? — No,  we  give  them  2s.  per  child  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  J.  ir.       40275.  Why  should  you  not  give  the  mother  more  than 

Wilson.      that  to  enable  her  to  bring  up  her  children  decently  ? — I 

~  do  not  know.    We  have  sometimes  adopted  the  plan  of 

12  Feb.  1907.  relieving  the  mother  if,  say,  she  has  four  children  by 

taking  two  of  them  into  the  Homes  if  she  can  manage  to 
Metliod  of         ,    °  .1.1, 

get  on  with  the  other  two. 

40276.  Is  not  the  principle  underlying  your  Homes 
that  you  want  to  dissociate  a  child  from  the  workhou.se 
in  the  first  place  ? — Yes. 

40277.  And,  secondly,  you  want  to  give  the  child  as 
much  of  a  home  life  as  it  is  possible  to  give  it  ? — Yes. 

40278.  Would  that  not  be  better  done  with  a  decent 
mother  than  by  putting  it  under  a  foster-mother  with 
eleven  children,  most  of  whom  she  has  never  seen  before  ? 
— Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  to  give  10s.  instead  of  giving  2s.  or  substan- 
tially something  like  that  ? 

40279.  Or  5s.  instead  of  2s.  I  recognise  ofieffield  as 
pioneers  about  children,  but  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that 
you  might  carry  it  a  stej)  further  and  preserve  the  real 
home  with  the  real  mother.  I  am  always  supposing  the 
mother  is  a  decent  woman  and  I  do  not  mean  a  bad  home 
or  anything  of  that  sort;  I  mean,  too,  that  her  home 
should  be  open  to  inspection  just  the  same  as  your  Homes 
are  now.  Given  thoi^B  conditions,  is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  treat  the  mother  as  the  person  who 
is  best  able  to  carry  out  your  ideal  of  preserving  the  home  ? 
— That  would  have  the  efJect  of  less  cost  than  if  they 
came  into  the  Homes,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
preserve  the  natural  home. 

40280.  That  i.i  my  point  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
idea.    We  have  not  done  that^certainly. 

Possibility  of  40281.  Just  a  question  or  two  about  the  very  first  point 
City  Council  ^Y\e  Chairman  put  to  you  in  reference  to  City  Councils  and 


undertaking 


Boards  of  Guardians :    you  are  on  your  City  Council 


guardians'  ,  „  ^ 

duties  and      a'^e  you  not  ?-I  am. 
proportion  of     40282.  Do  you  find  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  your 
guardians       duties  as  a  councillor  and  as  a  guardian  ? — I  do. 
active  in-  40283.  Yet  you  do  it  ? — If  I  were  attending  to  business 

tereat  in  Poor  now  I  could  not  do  it. 

Law  work,  40284.  But  you  are  not  attending  to  business  and  you 
are  able  to  do  it.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  are  a 
living  example  of  a  man's  being  able  to  do  the  work  both 
of  a  coinicillor  and  of  a  guardian  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
very  bad  example. 

40285.  Do  you  not  find  that  it  is  a  comparative  few  of 
the  members  of  either  body  that  do  the  real  work  ? — That 
is  so  ;  and  that  makes  it  worse  still,  I  think,  when  it  is 
proposed  that  that  same  few  should  have  extra  work  to 
do.  I 

40286.  How  many  members  of  your  board  are  mem- 
bers of  the  council  ? — At  present  I  think  one  other  besides 
myself.    We  have  generally  got  t^vo  or  three  on — not  more. 

40287.  Is  it  not  the  fact  supposing  this  work  were  handed 
over  to  the  council  and  you  had  more  members,  that  if  a 
person  ^^•antod  to  be  selected  specially  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Poor  Law,  you  generally  find  it  is  a  rule  that  when 
there  is  a  person  on  the  council  who  wants  to  do  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  work,  the  council  is  only  too  anxious  to  let 
him  do  that  work,  because  nobody  wants  to  do  more  than 
he  can  help  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
There  would  not  be  a  very  great  difficulty  there. 

40288.  Then  that  could  be  got  over  ?— But  then  you 
would  have  the  disadvantage  that  we  have  twenty-eight 
members  on  our  board  of  guardians,  and  we  do  not  find 
that  number  at  all  too  many  to  divide  between  all  the 
committees  and  all  the  wovk  there  is  to  do.  Sujjposing 
you  added  twenty-eight  members  to  the  council  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  do  the  Poor  Law  work  that  would  make 
the  council  a  very  much  more  unmanageable  body. 

40289.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  out  of  your  twenty- 
eight  there  are  probably  a  dozen  of  you  ^^'ho  are  really 
doing  the  work  ? — There  are  many  more  than  that  who  are 
doing  committee  work  and  so  on. 

40290.  Who  are  actively  engaged  in  it  and  -who  initiate 
things  ? — I  should  not  think  that  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
our  twenty-eight  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  scarcely 
■doing  any  work.  I  should  think  fully  70  or  80  per  cent, 
of  our  men  are  working  hard  at  the  guardians'  wovk. 

4029L  So  you  could  reduce  the  numler,  could  you  not, 


by  20  or  25  per  cent  ? — I  should  not  like  to  reduce  the 
number  now  on  the  board,  because  we  should  still  have 
20  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  left  who  did  not  do  work 
prolDably.  You  could  not  ensure,  if  you  reduced  our 
numbers  down  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  present  numbers, 
that  you  would  get  all  who  would  be  then  on  to  -work. 

40292.  {Bishop  of  Eoss.)  Do  you  think  that  the  scattered  Scattered 
homes  system  provides  for  almost  all  the  children  you  Homes  vers^ 
could  deal  with  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  boarding-ou 

for  Poor  La 

40293.  In  forming  that  opinion  I  j)resume  that  you  have  cbilthen  in 
before  your  mind  the  conditions  of  a  large  urban  centre  rural  dis- 
like Sheffield  ?— Yes.  tricts. 

40294.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  purely  mral 
unions  in  England  ? — Xo,  I  have  no  experience  of  them, 
but  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  easy  for  a  small  union  to  have 
two  or  three  cottages  instead  of  a  large  number — thirty 
say,  as  we  have. 

W  40295.  I  suppose  we  might  assume  that  the  inmates  of 
the  homes  in  those  rural  unions  would  come  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  agricultural  classes  ? — Yes. 

40296.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  those  children 
should  be  absorbed  back  among  the  agricultural  classes 
from  which  they  have  come  ? — Yes,  if  possible. 

40297.  Now  do  you  not  think  that  for  the  purposes  of 
absorbing  them  back  it  might  be  desirable  to  board  them 
out  with  small  farmers  or  agricultural  labourers  ? — I 
think  it  might  be  very  desirable  as  far  as  they  were  orphan, 
deserted  or  adopted  children  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
very  undesirable  to  adopt  the  principle  of  boarding-out 
in  the  cases  of  children  who  might  bo  claimed  by  their 
parents  at  any  time.  The  thing  would  get  into  disrepute 
altogether,  because  the  foster  parents  having  got  to  hke 
and  love  the  children  would  be  extremely  grieved  if  they 
had  to  give  up  the  children  before  \\\ey  were  grown  up ; 
and  that  would  bring  the  whole  thing  into  disrepute  in  my 
opinion. 

40298.  If  the  children  are  to  go  back  to  the  agricultural 
classes,  do  you  not  think  it  necessary  that  they  should 
commence  early  in  agricultural  fife  ?  IMust  you  not  get 
your  experience  in  agriculture  from  an  early  period  ? — 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  the  cottages  connected 
wdth  an  agricultural  union,  placed  sufficiently  in  the 
country  to  let  them  do  field  work,  or  whatever  other  work 
they  wanted  the  children  to  do  ? 

40299.  Then  would  you  not  have  some  difficultj-  with 
regard  to  schools  and  churches  ?  You  would  not  have 
churches  and  schools  scattered  over  thinly  populated 
agricultural  districts,  would  you  ? — I  daresay  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  there.  One  of  the  things  I  did  not 
mention  with  regard  to  our  Scattered  Homes  is  that  the 
religious  difficulty  is  very  much  solved  by  them,  and  that 
in  fact  we  have  no  difficulty,  because  we  have  both  Protes- 
tant Homes  and  Roman  Catholic  Homes. 

40300.  I  gather  from  your  answer  to  Jlr.  Bentham 
that  you  have  special  homes  for  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics ? — We  have ;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  homes 
we  have  Roman  Catholic  mothers,  of  coui'se. 

40301.  Would  you  have  much  more  difficulty  in  the 
purely  rural  districts  from  that  point  of  view  ? — Perhaps 
we  should. 

40302.  (Mr.    Booth.)  I    suppose    the    provisions    for  Character 
classification  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  sick  ?— No,  they  classificatij 
do  not,  and  that  is  the  weakness  of  the  system.    Every-  inapplicabl; 
body  seems  to  have  the  notion  outside  that  old  couples  *°      '  ^° 
are  separated  in  the  workhou.ses.    I  tell  them  that  they 
are  not  separated  except  they  wish  to  be  so,  or  they  are 
infirm,  or  they  are  hospital  cases,  and  then  they  must  be 
separated.    The  only  plan  I  say  by  ■which  they  could  be 
kept  together  would  be    by  having  in  our  infirm  wards 
cubicles  for  the  married  couples. 

40303.  I  am  not  speaking  of  married  couples.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  sick,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  come  under  the  Poor  Law  and 
can  be  classified  as  bad.  Your  classification  does  not 
apply  at  all  to  the  sick,  does  it  ?- — No,  it  does  not. 

40304.  If  they  have  already  been  in  the  workhouse 
and  then  go  into  the  sick  asylum,  they  are  treated  as 
sick  people  and  all  are  on  an  equality  of  course  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

40305.  But  I  take  it  that  those  who  come  to  the  Poor 
Law  because  they  are  sick,  and  go  direct  into  the  sick 
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asylura,  never  are  classified  ? — We  make  a  point  of 
classifying  them  when  they  come  in,  even  if  they  are 
sick,  that  is  to  say,  on  paper  they  are  classified  so  that 
if  they  come  out  of  the  hospital  into  the  workhouse  after- 
wards we  know  to  what  class  they  belong. 

Proportion  40306.  When  you  speak  of  75  per  cent,  being  bad, 
of  paupers  of  you  do  not  mean  including  all  the  sick  individuals, 
indifierent  do  you  ? — I  do  not.  That  makes  a  great  difference  no 
doubt. 


character. 


40307.  If  you  first  of  all  sort  out  the  many  of  the  Mr.  J.  W 
best  who  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  and  then  if  you  ex-  fVilson.' 

elude  those  who  come  to  the  Poor  Law  because  they  

are  sick,  you  have  at  once  a  sort  of  natural  classification,  12  Feb.  1907. 
because  a  natural  sediment  is  left  of  which,  no  doubt,   

a  large  proportion  are  bad  ? — That  is  it. 

40308.  It  is  rather  hard,  therefore,  on  the  whole  repu- 
tation of  the  poor  to  say  that  75  per  cent,  are  bad,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  you  are  quite  right ;   I  see  that. 


Mr.  William  Wheatley,  called ;  and  Examined. 


40309.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  are  a 
councillor  for  the  county  borough  of  Huddersfield  and 
a  guardian  of  the  poor  for  the  Union  of  Huddersfield  ? 
—Yes. 

'  40310.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  for  us  which, 

following  our  practice,  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief,  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Thank  you. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

I  Supply  of  !•  I  think  the  great  mistake  of  the  present,  as  of  the 

!  labour  in  past,  is  that  in  looking  at  the  intricate  problems  connected 
excess  of  the  with  a  reform  of  the  Poor  Laws,  we  have  never  gone  deep 
demand  and  enough  and  sufficiently  considered  the  right  of  all  men 
i*^  on  Tf^y  labour.    The  poor  had  no  hand  in  making  the 

roor  L,aw  jg^^g  tj^gy  have  to  live  under  until  about  forty  years  ago, 
therefore  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  this  muddle  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Laws. 

2.  There  are  so  many  things  said  to  a  poor  man  or 
woman,  when  they  come  before  us  for  relief,  such  as 
"  Cannot  you  find  work  ?  "  or  "  We  cannot  keep  on  giving 
you  relief,"  which  never  would  be  said  if  guardians 
realised  the  real  condition  of  affairs.  Now  I  here  make  a 
challenge  to  all  the  combines,  syndicates,  companies, 
railway  compa.nies,  colliery  proprietors,  shipping  com- 
panies, ship  builders,  all  our  War  Office  stores  and  depdts, 
our  factory  masters,  and  every  other  kind  of  employer  of 
labour,  if  they  were  to  be  so  kind  as  to  say  to-morrow  that 
they  were  willing  to  find  all  our  unemployed  work,  they 
could  not  do  so. 

3.  This  fact  is  not  taken  into  account  when  guardians 
have  the  cases  before  them.  Now  what  are  the  facts  you 
have  to  face  in  dealing  with  these  intricate  problems  ? 
Ask  yourselves.  Can  we  truly  declare  before  God  and 
man  that  a  mother  ever  gave  birth  to  a  child  which  she 

'  desired  should  ever  become  a  vagrant  ?    No.    Then  there 

must  be  some  other  cause,  and  our  business  must  be  to 
find  out  what  that  cause  is.  To  my  mind  the  history  of 
our  country  in  its  bearing  on  this  great  question  has  not 
been  looked  at,  when  in  reality  it  demands  our  most 
serious  study.  Now  in  this  connection  how  do  we  stand 
with  regard  to  the  Unemployed  question  "  ?  There  are 
two  main  questions  to  be  considered. 

Permanency  4-  Firstly,  then,  is  the  want  of  employment  a  mere 

of  the  un-  temporary  affair,  lasting  only  for  a  short  time  ?    If  so, 

employed  palliatives  may  do,  but  if  it  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent 

problem.  question  then  mere  palliatives  can  never  be  remedies. 

5.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century  there  was  a  great 
want  of  employment,  which  increased  year  by  year. 

6.  In  1818  a  Committee  or  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  want  of  em- 
ployment. 

7.  That  Commission  reported  in  1821  and  recommended 
emigration. 

8.  Again  in  1839  large  numbers  were  out  of  work,  also 
in  1840,  1841,  and  1842. 

9.  In  the  middle  of  the  latter  year  there  was  rioting, 
and  the  Government  of  the  day  made  a  grant  of  £2,000,000. 
Then  came  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

10.  After  this  we  began  to  make  our  mighty  empire, 
and  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  then 
no  pen  can  tell,  but  nevertheless  I  feel  that  I  must  put 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  great  revolution  in  our  powers 
of  production  and  distribution  before  you  to  take  into 
account. 

Displacement  11-  Now  I  desire  that  we  shall  look  at  what  the  position 
of  manual  is  to-day.  The  trade  of  England  was  never  so  great  as 
labour  by  it  is  to-day,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  is  being  done  by 
machinery.      power  and  every  kind  of  labour-saving  machinery. 
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Example  : — 


Manual  labour 
Horse  power 
Steam 


1840.  1870, 


22-8 
52-5 
24-4 


11-2 
23-3 
65-5 


1895. 


Mr.  W. 

Wheatley. 
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5-2 
10-3 
84 '5 


For  Displace- 
England  ment  of 
only,     manual  la- 
bour liy 
macliinery. 


12.  Again,  of  all  work  done  in  Scotland  90  per  cent, 
is  done  by  steam. 

In  England  and  Wales,  86  per  cent. 
In  Ireland,  47  per  cent. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  84  per  cent. 
The  steam  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  calculated 
to  be  equal  to  the  labour  of  169,000,000  men. 

13.  What  a  revolution  in  production,  etc.,  from  1840 
to  1895;  and  it  goes  on.  Take  our  carrying  trades.  Up 
to  1870  steam  vessels  of  1,000  tons,  with  a  crew  of  35,  were 
the  largest  afloat.  Now  vessels  of  7,000  and  even  9,000 
tons,  with  a  crew  of  less  than  five  men  per  1,000,  are  the 
rule.    Take  the  result : — 


Year. 

No.  of  Seamen. 

Carrying  Power. 

Tons  per 
Man. 

1840  - 

140,000 

2,840,000 

200 

1870  - 

196,000 

9,020,000 

460 

1895  - 

240,000 

27,250,000 

1.140 

14.  Take  another  view.    With  the  increase  of  our  pro-  increase  in 

ductive  powers  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  wealth,  r  ational  ^ 

viz.  :—  wealth  since 

Wealth  per  head  of  population  : —  1823. 


1823. 

1867, 

1878. 

1895. 

£     s.  d. 

12    10  8 
Lowe. 

£    s.  d. 

30  10  0 
Hoyle. 

£    s.  d. 

33    2  0 
Leone  Levi. 

£    s.  d. 
38    0  0 
Mulhall. 

Average  value  of  worker  :— 

1869. 

1878. 

1895. 

Value 
Wages  - 
Surplus  - 

£   s.  d. 

137  10  0 
43  5  0 
94    5  0 

£  s.  d. 
171    9  0 

48  10  0 
122  19  0 

£     s.  d. 

175  12  0 
49    9  0 
126    3  0 

Note  well  the  surplus  value — the  average  mark  of  each 
worker. 

15.  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  subject,  and 
having  well  considered  the  preceding  tables,  take  tlie 
following,  showing  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth : — 


Date. 

£ 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

Authority. 

£    s.  d. 

1823  - 

?,050,000,000 

91  12  3 

Lowe.  j. 

1860  - 

5,500,000,000 

171  13  0 

MulhalL 

1878  - 

7,970,000,000 

233  10  0 

MulhaU. 

1886  - 

9,410,000,000 

261    0  8 

Lord. 

1895  - 

11,866,000,000 

302    0  0 

Mulhall.  1 

1902  - 

15,000,000,000 

357    0  0 

Giffen. 
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Decrease  in 
certain  classes 
of  workers 
between 
1871  and 
1881 


16.  Let  me  add  the  nation's  income  for  1902  as  given 
by  GifFen  :— 1902.  Income,  £1,750,000,000  ;  per  head, 
£55  3s. ;  per  family  of  five,  £275  15s.  We  thus  see  that 
there  is  abundance  of  wealth  produced,  that  there  need 
'>e  no  v.ant  or  fear  of  want.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  workers  Ls  consumed  by  the  non- 
necessary  classes  of  the  community. 

17.  We  have  seen  how  machinery  with  steam  power, 
and  now  electricity,  is  displacing  manual  labour,  and  has 
been  doing  for  fif  ty  years. 

18.  Take  the  folloNving  from  the  census  returns  for  1881, 
and  the  same  process  is  still  going  on,  and  will  continue. 

Decrease  of  workers  from  1871  to  1881  : — 


1871. 

1881. 

Decrease. 

Farmers  ... 

249,987 

223,943 

25,954 

Market  gardeners  - 

98,069 

65,882 

32,789 

Agricultural  labourers 

962,343 

870,823 

91,701 

150,444 

Workers. 


Iron,  etc. 
Silk  - 
Linen  - 
Hosiery  trade 
Glove  - 
Lace  - 
Shoe  - 


Decrease. 


39,109 
19,557 
5,707 
5,508 
3,885 
4,239 
29,937 


107,942 


And  this  decrease  of  workers  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  population. 
Unemploy-         19.  Secondly,    I  come   to  the   land   question.  The 
ment  as  af-     qiiestion  is  not  new.    For  generations  it  has  been  the 
fected  by  the  question, 
-land  question. 

20.  Take  a  few  historical  facts  which  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

21.  In  1581  an  Act  was  passed  that  to  each  labourer's 
cottage  erected  there  should  be  attached  four  acres  of 
land.    That  was  repealed  in  1781. 

22.  This  aspect  I  refer  to  as  showing  the  change  in 
regard  to  the  view  taken  in  reference  to  the  working 
classes. 

23.  Then  again  this  matter  of  what  must  be  done  for 
our  poor  came  up  in  Parliament  in  1795,  and  in  debate 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  in  favour  of  a  regular  allowance  being 
given  to  aU  parents  with  large  families.    He  said,  "  This 

ill  make  a  large  family  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse, 
and  it  will  draw  a  proper  distinction  between  those  who 
are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  and  those  who,  having 
enriched  their  country  with  a  number  of  children,  have  a 
claim  on  it  for  assistance." 

24.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  important  declarations 
ever  made.  Then  the  basis  of  production  was  manual 
labour,  now  it  is  machinery,  steam  power,  etc.,  and  the 
cry  to-day  is  to  get  rid  of  the  workers,  send  them  to 
Canada,  anyTvhere,  but  get  rid  of  them.  Not  a  word 
about  the  thousands  of  surplus  shopkeepers  and  traders, 
not  a  word  about  the  idle  and  over  useless  class. 

25.  It  is  stated  that  for  every  adult  male  it  takes  at 
least  £300,  and  for  each  female  £150,  and  the  estimated 
gain  to  the  United  States  up  to  1873  was  £808,839,800,  the 
gain  to  Canada  £182,260,000,  to  Australia  £205,559,000. 
Wo  give  these  thi-eo  countries  all  this  wealth,  and  our 
shams  sit  at  home  and  still  talk  of  emigration,  and  it  is 
always  the  workers  to  go. 

26.  The  cry  of  late  has  been  raised,  "  Back  to  the  land." 
Growing  de-  ^^'^''^^  *tie  cry  mean  ?  Is  it  anything  more  than  a 
pendency  on  delusion  and  a  hollow  mockery  ? 

foreign  food  27.  In  1841  we  grew  food  enough  for  24,000,000  of 
supplies.        the  population  ;  now  we  do  not  grow  enough  for  7,000,000. 


28.  In  1869  we  had  imder  wheat  3,982,000  acres,  in  Growing  di 
1895  1,417,641  acres.  We  are  the  most  dependent  pendency  o 
people  in  the  world,  e.g.,  take  our  food  supply  for  1895  : —  foreign  fooi 

supplies. 


Bushels. 

■NT 

ISO.  of  days 
supply. 

TTiTm  p  crnTOTi        _          _  _ 

^7  000  000 

71 

From  United  States  - 

87,000,000 

121 

„  Russia 

46,000,000 

65 

,,  Argentina 

23,000,000 

33 

,,  India 

17,500,000 

25 

,,  Canada 

9,500,000 . 

13 

,,  Others 

26,500,000 

37 

Dependent  on  home-grown,  seventy-one  days ;  on  foreign 
suppUes,  294  days.    (From  Mulhall's  work  of  1897.) 

29.  Where,  oh  v/here  is  our  boasted  freedom,  our 
wisdom,  our  bravery  ?  And  this  is  what  royal,  and 
priestly  and  aristocratic  rule  has  brought  us  to  ! 

30.  Let  me  now  come  to  the  plunder  of  the  common  lands.  The  enclosi 

31.  From  1760  to  1879  there  were  passed  3,867  Acts,  °f  'I^?,"'"'* 
enclosing  10,505,000  acres  of  common  lands.    Here  was 
plunder  on  a  grand  scale. 

32.  Under  the  Act  of  1845  618,000  acres  were  enclosed 
of  the  estimated  value  of  £6,140,000.  Of  that  1,200 
clergymen  got  30,730  acres,  being  an  average  of  twenty- 
four  acres  each,  620  lords  of  the  manors  got  27,590  acres. 

33.  By  the  annual  report  for  1880  there  had  been 
enclosed  in  Nottinghamshire  728  acres,  in  Stafford- 
shire 5,055  acres,  in  Cardiganshire  17,278  acres,  in  York- 
shire (1882),  28163  acre3,of  which  the  clergy  got  2,200  acres. 

34.  Again,  we  find  from  MuLhall's  agricultural  reports 
for  1815,  the  following:  "  Of  common  lands  there  were  in 
Warwickshire  50,000  acres,  in  Northampshire  out  of  317 
parishes  eighty-seven  were  open  lands,  in  Oxfordshire 
over  100  parishes  were  open  fields  "  In  Wiltshire  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  Hun- 
tingdonshire was  also  open  fields.  Where  are  these 
to-day  ?    All  gone. 

35.  From  the  yearly  report  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1869,  page  17,  we  find  that  from  1869  there  had 
been  enclosed  around  London  twenty-two  commons 
containing  3,840  acres. 

36.  Why  do  not  the  unemployed  and  their  advisers 
demand,  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  restoration  of 
those  twenty-two  commons  on  which  to  put  the  un- 
employed ? 

37.  Turn  to  Scotland.    Down  to  1883  tens  of  thou-  The  convet 
sands  of  men,  women  and  children  had  been  driven  from  sion  of  lam 
the  land  to  make  room  for  deer  forests.    The  Duke  of  into  deer 
Sutherland,  212,658  acres  ;    Lovat,  107,120  acres,  and  forests  in 
so  it  goes  on.    Even  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  is  Scotland, 
down  in  the  report  for  19,310  acres.    The  total  land 

turned  into  deer  forests  is  now  not  far  from  3,000,000 
acres.  It  may  well  be  asked  where  are  we  to-day  and 
whither  are  we  going. 

38.  Then  there  are  the  Crown  lands.  Well,  what  is 
needed  is  not  a  mere  handful  of  men  taking  a  bit  of 
land  here  and  there  from  which  they  are  bound  to  be 
ejected — it  is  child's  play — but  a  national  movement — 
an  earnest  one — for  the  restoration  of  all  the  commons 
to  the  people,  and  sufficient  funds  from  the  National 
Exchequer  to  establish  home  colonies  on  those  lands  to 
make  them  self-supporting. 

40.  Turning  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1906  we 
find  that  down  to  1905  loans  had  been  issued  for  local 
purposes  for  relief  of  trade,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 
£179,489,402.  Of  that  sum  £12,416,465  has  been 
written  off  as  bad  debts. 

41.  In  1846  by  9  &   10  Vict.,    c.    101,   a   loan  of 
£2,000,000  was  granted  to  the  landlords. 
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The  Duke  of  Sutherland  got 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  got 
The  Earl  of  C'arUsle  got 
The  Lord  Maston  sot  - 


'£. 

50,000 
30,000 
47,138 
60,000 


and  so  it  went  on.     On  page  19  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
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culture  Report,  1896,  it  is  stated  that  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses £4,000,000  of  public  money  had  been  advanced. 

42.  Now  the  need  of  the  hour  is  not  mere  palliatives 
tinkering  with  effects,  but  a  mighty  strike  at  causes — 
discovering  and  uprooting  the  evil. 

43.  Replacing  men  by  machines,  and  at  the  same 
time  plundering  them  of  the  land,  are  the  causes  of  our 
streets  being  walked  by  gaunt  unemployed  workmen 
and  their  starving  wives  and  children  ;  and  no  good  is 
going  to  come  from  your  labours  unless  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  common  land  plundered  from  the 
people,  and  the  issuing  of  public  loans  sufificient  for  all 
purposes  of  home  colonisation. 

44.  What  is  required  is  not  charity,  but  principles  of 
justice  for  each  and  all  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society. 

45.  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  one  effect  of  machi- 
nery replacing  men  on  those  workers  to  whom  from 
certain  quarters  is  constantly  being  preached  the  gospel 
of  thrift.  Government  returns  from  1897  to  1903  tell  the 
tale  of  30,723  being  done  to  death  in  workshops — more 
than  were  slaughtered  in  the  late  Boer  War.  How  many 
from  this  cause  were  left  with  no  other  mercy  than  that 
to  be  obtained  from  Relief  Committees  ?  In  these  years 
these  producing  powers  as  a  bye-product  maimed  and 
injured  no  less  than  709,937  persons.  All  these  represent 
weekly  wage-earners,  and  therefore  are  deprived  of  the 
power  of  providing  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  not 
to  mention  the  storing  up  for  a  rainy  day. 

46.  My  experience  on  the  Huddersfield  Board  of  Guar- 
dians is  that  it  fights  shy  of  any  attempt  to  experiment 
in  any  direction.  I  tried  to  induce  the  board  to  acquire 
fifty  acres  of  land  to  be  put  into  cultivation  by  the  unem- 
ployed, but  without  success.  The  chairman  of  our 
workhouse  committee  also  mooted  the  weaving  of 
blankets,  etc.,  by  the  inmates,  but  without  much  en- 
couragement. 

47.  I  think  that  the  Commission  should  give  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  unions  having  authority  to 
provide  by  building  or  purchasing  house  property  in 
which  to  place  suitable  cases  of  out-door  relief  and  there- 
by economise  by  saving  the  interest  on  capital,  which 
is  in  the  rent  now  paid  by  many  recipients  of  out-door 
relief,  out  of  their  already  small  allowance. 

48.  A  large  number  of  recipients  of  out-door  relief 
should  be  receiving  old-age  pensions  instead  of  relief. 
Of  the  classes  of  persons  who  apply  for  relief,  a  large 
number  are  widows  and  children.  The  greater  percen- 
tage of  the  remainder  is  composed  of  sick  and  crippled. 

49.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election 
as  guardians,  75  per  cent,  of  our  board  are  neither  quali- 
fied nor  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  responsible 
duties  they  have  undertaken,  and  ought  not  to  persist 
in  being  returned.  Their  one  qualification  is  to  keep 
down  the  rates  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  claims  of 
justice  and  mercy. 

50.  The  following  are  some  of  my  suggestions  for  a 
reform  in  the  Poor  Law  :— 

(a)  The  consolidation,  simplification  and  codifica- 
tion after  emendation. 

(&)  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  and 
removal ;  as  the  saving  of  law  costs,  removal  ex- 
penses, and  settlement  officers'  salaries  and  expenses 
will  be  a  national  economy. 

(c)  The  defrajdng  of  all  forms  of  relief  from  money 
raised  by  national  taxation,  and  the  national  ex- 
chequer to  be  the  common  fund  for  the  whole  country. 

{d)  Absolute  power  to  be  given  boards  of  guardians 
to  remove  at  their  discretion  cases  of  phthisis  or 
other  sick  and  infirm  cases  to  the  workhouse  or 
other  infirmary. 

Example  : — Case  I  visited  on  December  31st  last. 
Husband  in  advanced  stage  of  consumption,  wife 
and  six  children  compelled  to  breathe  the  foul  and 
germ-laden  air  of  a  confined  room  15  feet  square. 
Youngest  seven  weeks,  eldest  ten  years.  Can  wife 
give  proper  attention  to  her  suffering  husband  or 
her  child,  not  to  mention  her  lack  of  nursing  skill  ? 
Deterioration  must  continue  while  these  conditions 
are  allowed  to  remain  unaltered. 
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(e)  Compulsory  notification  of  all  syphilis  cases 
and  full  power  to  retain  such  cases  until  cure  has 

been  effected ;    the  cost  of  treatment  and  main-   

tenanee,  etc.,  to  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  offenders  ■'■^  I'JOV. 
and  imprisonment  to  be  enforced  in  case  of  default  pj.^  g^g^j 
of  either  non-notification  or  repayment  of  cost.  Poor  Law 

(/)  In  cases  of  illegitimate  children,  drastic  powers  Reforms, 
to  be  given  for  the  punishment  of  the  putative  father.  Compulsory 

(17)  More  humane  treatment  to  be  meted  out  to 
bona  fide  workiiag  men  when  on  the  road  in  search  ^jg^g^tj^, 
of  work  than  to  those  who  frequent  the  tramp  ward. 

(h)  Guardians  to  be  placed  in  a  position  to  offer  syphilitic 
work  to  any  able-bodied  male  or  female  ;    powers  cases. 

to  be  given  for  uniting  with  other  unions  for  the  Illegitimate 

formation  of  labour  colonies  on  which  to  place  cases  ,y^^'^j^?'^' 

which  habitually  refuse  to  work  after  work  has  been  .  °'  ^^f  '^.^^ 

m  search  of 

found  for  them.  work 

(i)  The  control  of  all  officers  to  be  left  entirely  to  The  able- 
the  boards  under  which  they  serve.  bodied ; 

(j)  Full  -power  to  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  a  labour 
board  to  retain  his  office  and  act  as  returning  officer  ^q^^^^^' 
at  a  general  election  of  guardians  and  to  so  act  at  any  Qufu-dians' 
bye-elections.  elections. 

(k)  Where  the  offices  of  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  pluralist 
and  superintendent  registrar  are  combined  and  the  appointments 
fees   of  the  latter  office  exceed  £150  that  it  be 
separately  held. 

(Z)  Powers  of  granting  vaccination  and  exemption  Vaccinatio.i.  ' 
certificates  to  be  placed  with  boards  Cif  guardians 
who  already  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  this  inhuman 
quackery. 

(m)  No  disfranchisement  whatever  to  follow  the  Disfranchiso- 
granting  of  relief  to  a  person  who  is  otherwise  quali-  nient. 
fied  to  vote. 

{n)  The  widest  possible  powers  to  be  granted  to  Children, 
boards  for  caring  for  all  the  various  classes  of  children 
coming  under  their  jurisdiction. 

40311.  {Chairman.)  The  earlier  part  of  that  state- 
ment relates  a  good  deal  to  the  economic  history  of  the 
past  which,  of  course,  is  somewhat  controversial,  but  I 
understand  it  is  rather  the  preamble  to  your  evidence. 
I  do  not  think  we  propose  to  examine  you  on  that,  but 
we  do  propose  to  ask  you  to  give  us  the  result  of  your 
experience  of  things  as  they  are  now  in  Huddersfield, 
or  as  you  think  they  are.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  take  you  through  your  suggestions  which  are 
at  the  end  of  your  paper,  a  great  many  of  which  are  non- 
controversial,  and  then  we  may  come  to  the  more  con- 
troversial questions  afterwards.  In  the  first  place,  you 
would  wish  to  see  the  Poor  Laws  consolidated  and  simpli- 
fied ?— Yes. 

40312.  May  I  ask  here  how  long  you  have  been  a 
guardian  ? — Three  years. 

40313.  Previous  to  that  had  you  studied  the  principles 
or  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  at  all  ?• — I  had  read 
various  works  on  it,  and  I  have  been  an  acute  observer, 
having  had  to  go  through  it  myself  with  my  mother  and 
gone  on  the  business  on  her  behalf  and  on  my  brothers'. 
That  has  made  me  think  about  these  questions. 

40314.  Were  your  family  then  in  receipt  of  relief  ?— - 
My  father's,  not  mine. 

40315.  You  as  a  child  received  it  ? — Yes. 

40316.  What  date  would  that  be  about,  how  far  back  1 
— As  near  as  I  can  remember  it  would  be  from  1868  to 
about  1870. 

40817.  Your  first  two  suggestions  I  think  we  need  not  Proposed  < 
go  into,  because  their  object  is  quite  clear.    Your  sug-  consolidation 
gestion  (c)  raises  rather  a  controversial  point  which  I  and  simplifi- 
should  like  to  reserve  ? — I  should  like  to  further  explain  cation  of  the 
(a)  which  refers  to  the  consolidation  and  simplification  of  » 
the  law.    I  think  it  is  about  time  that  something  was 
done  with  that,  and  I  should  Hke  the  law  to  be  made  clear. 
When  I  went  on  our  board  I  got  my  book  of  instructions, 
and  when  I  came  to  examine  its  contents  the  things 
seemed  to  be  contradictory  altogether.    First  of  all,  I 
found  some  of  the  orders  saying  "  Out-relief  wdll  not  be 
granted  except  in  special  cases  to  the  following  classes 
of  persons — workmen  or  operatives  when  on  strike." 
I  say  nothing  about  a  workman  who  is  fighting  the  battle, 
but  I  do  think  this  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  children, 
because  the  battle  is  not  theirs  to  commence  with,  and 
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to  make  the  order  saj',  because  two  mea  or  a  number  of 
men  have  decided  to  fight  that  little  children  should  starve, 
I  say  is  not  just. 

40318.  The  question  at  the  moment  is  not  so  much  the 
justice  of  the  orders,  but  A\hether  those  orders  are  clear, 
is  it  not  ? — They  are  not  clear,  because  this  only  classifies 
him.  The  general  ruling  of  our  board  is  that  we  should 
not  look  at  cases  of  this  character  even  if  the  mother  came. 

40319.  What  is  that  book  that  you  are  referring  to  ?— 
It  is  one  \\  hich  has  been  prejmred  by  our  late  clerk. 

40320.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  is  a  book  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  the  guardians,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  it  condenses 
the  orders. 

40321.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  all  agree,  and  indeed 
everybody  will,  that  consolidation  and  simplification  will 
be  a  benefit,  because  undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  of  the  order.s  and  some  of  the  circulars  will  become 
not  apparently  quite  consistent  one  with  another.  We 
quite  agree  about  that,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

40322.  Now  as  to  abolishing  the  Law  of  Settlement 
and  Removal  ;  that,  I  think,  rather  speaks  for  itself. 
Of  course  there  are  difficulties,  but  it  would  undoubtedly, 
if  it  could  be  done,  save  a  good  deal  cf  time  and  money. 
Now  I  want  to  come  to  [d).  You  want  absolute  power 
given  to  boards  of  guardians  to  remove  at  their  discretion 
cases  of  phthisis  and  other  sick  and  infirm  cases  ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  want  to  give  them  compulsory  powers  ? — 
Yes. 

40323.  I  suppose  you  see  the  difficulty  of  removing 
phthisical  cases  in  their  earHer  stages  ? — I  think  science 
has  so  far  penetrated  into  the  question  that  it  perceives 
at  once  when  a  phthisis  case  is  in  its  first  stages  that  it  is  as 
well  to  isolate,  so  that  no  other  person,  particularly  in  a 
room  of  the  dimensions  I  give  here,  15  feet  square,  should 
come  in  contact  with  it. 

40324.  The  difficulty  I  rather  meant  was  this — that 
for  fear  of  losing  their  employment  persons  are  reluctant 
in  the  very  early  stages  of  phthisis  to  come  and  to  declare 
themselves  as  suffering  from  phthisis  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
case. 

40325.  W'hat  you  propose  is  that  if  you  get  this  com- 
pulsory power  the  patient  so  removed  would  have  to  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  and,  assuming  the 
family  had  no  means  of  subsistence,  they  would  also  have 
to  be  helped  ? — Yes. 

40326.  And  you  would  continue  that  until  the  case 
was  cured  ? — Yes.  This  one  I  cite  here  has  passed  away 
now,  and  we  have  all  these  six  children  on  our  hands. 

40327.  That  is,  you  have  got  the  six  children  on  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  Evidence  has  come  to  me  without 
a  doubt  that  this  is  a  genuine  character,  and  that  he  has 
been  struggling  for  dear  life  between  life  and  death  for 
four  years  to  stick  to  his  little  occupation  so  as  to  irain- 
tain  his  family.    But  he  has  sunk  under  it  at  last. 

40328.  He  was  reluctant  to  come  into  the  infirmary  ? — 
Yes.  We  did  not  force  him  in  because  we  had  no  power  to 
force  him  in,  and  he  died  at  his  home. 

40329.  Now  as  to  (e) ;  You  would  wish  that  the  class  of 
cases  dealt  with  in  that  paragraph  should  be  compul- 
sorily  notified  ? — Yes. 

40330.  It  is  not  a  very  agreeable  subject,  but  as  you 
know  cases  sometimes  come  up  where  the  man  could 
still  earn  his  livelihood,  and  so  on,  or  is  able  to  work  ; 
what  would  you  do  in  those  cases  ?  Would  you  leave 
it  to  the  medical  officer  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  was 
safe  for  him  to  be  at  large  ? — This  is  really  a  medical 
officer's  business.  He  is  the  only  one  who  can  detect 
these  things,  and  we  have  to  be  guided  by  him.  I  think 
he  ought,  for  the  security  of  the  people,  to  tell  us  when 
it  is  a  da.nger,  and  if  it  is  a  danger,  whatever  the  man's 
occupation  is,  the  State  ought  to  be  able  to  step  in  and 
secure  him  and  also  seciue  those  who  are  chargeable  to 
him. 

40331.  You  would  wish  that  those  cases  should  be 
compulsorily  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

40332.  In  (/)  you  deal  with  the  case  of  illegitimate 
childi-en  ;  of  course  yoa  would  give  the  putative  father 
the  power  of  giving  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  because 

fathers  of  ^'  whilst  the  object  you  have  in  view  is  most  deskable 
^h^l^*^"^'^*^*^    there  are  cases  -where  false  charges  are  made,  as  you 
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know  ? — Yes,  there  should  be  a  fair  trial  for  him  ;  but 
I  do  know  that  too  many  on  our  .side  escape. 

40333.  Then  in  (g)  you  would  wish  to  draw  a  distinc-  Need  for 
tion  between  the  bona  fide  working  men  who  are  on  the  better  treat- 
road  searching  for  ^^•ork  and  those  who  are  mere  tramps  ?  ment  of  bona 
—Yes,  I  would.  working 

men  in 

40334.  Would  you  give  to  the  bona  fide  working  men  search  of 
better  accommodation  and  better  treatment  ? — Yes.  work. 
That  really  is  defined  clear  enough  accordmg  to  nry 
intention.  First  of  all,  I  lay  down  the  basis  that  every 
one  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  and  that  every- 
body should  work.  Nov/  we  have  no  means  whatever 
at  the  present  time  to  detect  what  we  are  classifying  as 
loafers.  We  are  not  justified  in.  classifying  any  one  as  a 
loafer  to-day  until  •ne  have  fairly  stated  by  law  that 
he  has  a  fair  chance  to  do  work.  Lentil  he  has  that  I 
am  not  classifying  anyone  as  a  loafer ;  but  after  he  has 
had  that  opportunity  and  he  refuses  to  work,  then  I 
should  make  a  place  for  him  where  he  wiU  have  to  work — 
if  I  had  the  power. 

40335.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  those  who 
frequent  a  tramp  ward  as  tramps  and  those  who  are 
walking  about  in  order  to  get  work  ? — Yes. 

40336.  Now  we  come  to  a  very  wide  and  important  Suggested 

suggestion.    In   (h)   you   suggest   that   the   guardians  increase  of 

should  be  placed,  in  a  position  to  offer  work  to  an  able-  guardians' 

bodied  male  or  female.    On  what  terms  would  you  offer  power  to 

work  ? — On  the  same  terms  as  any  one  else  has  had  at  provide  wor 

the  same  sort  of  work.  i  '^j-  ]'''  j 

bodied  and 

40337.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  give  trade  union  establishmen 
terms? — Yes.  of  labour 

40338.  Assuming  that  you  guardians  had  that  power,  ^^g°^^ork°h 
have  you  ever  thought  what  inducement  there  would 
be  for  people  to  seek  work  outside  ? — I  want  that  period 
to  come  when  they  will  not  have  to  seek  work  outside, 
but  when  they  vsdll  work  for  the  State. 

40339.  Then  you  look  to  this  rather  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  that  direction  ? — Yes. 

40340.  You  would  associate  that  with  powers  of  sending 
people  to  labour  colonies  who  would  not  comply  with 
the  test  or  whatever  was  the  Order  ? — Yes. 

40341.  I  suppose  you  feel  there  are  a  certain  proportion 
of  people  so  constituted  that  they  must  be  so  dealt  with  ? 
— Individually  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  their 
surroundings  and  circumstances  and  envkonment  that 
have  become  so  far  engrafted  into  their  very  nature, 
that  it  is  a  case  of  sickness  which  wants  curing.  They 
are  not  really  bad  people  ;  they  reaUy  want  curing,  and 
they  want  curing  by  kindness  and  some  sort  of  medicine 
which  we  have  not  up  to  the  present  used. 

40342.  Then  you  wish  boards  of  guardians  to  have 
complete  control  over  all  the  officers  under  them  ? — 
Yes. 

40343.  That  means  to  say  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  not  interfere  at  all  ? — What  I  mean  by 
that  is  this  :  seventy-two  of  us  have  been  chosen  by 
the  citizens  of  our  union  ;  if  we  have  not  the  common 
sense  to  engage  an  efficient  officer  without  writing  two 
or  three  documents  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
offices  stating  that  we  have  done  so,  it  is  about  time  that 
we  were  turned  out  of  office. 

40344.  There  is  this  difficulty  about  that,  is  there  not, 
that  public  opinion  changes,  and  what  it  may  be  thought 
right  to  do  or  what  it  may  be  popular  to  do  in  Huddersfield 
to-day  may,  perhaps,  three  years  hence  be  the  reverse  ? — 
It  might  be. 

40345.  Then  would  not  the  officers  be  rather  in  a 
difficult  position  if  they  were  subject  to  whatever  might 
be  the  changes  or  whims  of  each  successive  board  of 
guardians  ? — We  find  stabiUty  in  the  Local  Government 
Board.  We  do  not  find  that  they  change  their  officers 
every  time  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal  Government  comes  in.  We 
do  not  think,  having  regard  to  the  compassion  and  the 
judgment  of  boards  of  guardians  when  they  change  oflice 
that  they  would  be  discharging  their  officers  any  more 
frequently. 

40346.  But  there  are  really  Uttle  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  acting  hke  that,  are  there 
not  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  the  parallel. 

40347.  If  all  the  Poor  Law  officers  had  the  same  statu- 
tory rights  that  civil  servants  have  they  would  be  in  a 
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stronger  position  than  they  are  now  ? — I  have  not  gone 
into  all  the  details  of  the  different  arrangements,  but  I 
cannot  see  where  they  can  have  better  security  than  the 
Poor  Law  officer  has. 
hairman  40348.  Now  v,'e  come  to  your  next  suggestion  (/)  ; 

aould  actas  ^^j^g^^  jg  ^f^^  object  of  giving  the  chairman  of  a  board  of 
ffioerT^       guardians  the  power  to  act  as  a  returning  officer  ? — ^This  : 
uardians'      ^®         ^'^^  that  when  there  is  an  election  of  a  board 
lections.       of  guardians  it  is  a  very  expensive  affair,  and  I  think 
that  we  could  really  economise  in  that.    Not  only  that, 
but  we  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  money  which  is 
spent  in  the  contest  goes  to  one  individual. 

40349.  That  is,  to  the  returning  officer  ? — Yes. 

40350.  And  you  think  that  if  the  chairman  were  made 
to  act  as  returning  officer  his  expenses  would  be  lower 
than  those  of  the  present  returning  officer  ? — Yes.  When 
you  tell  me  that  it  costs  one  man  £90  for  a  contest  on  a 
board  of  guardians  it  looks  outrageous. 
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40351.  Your  next  suggestion  is  that  "Where  the 
offices  of  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  and  superintendent 
registrar  are  combined  and  the  fees  of  the  latter  office 
exceed  £150  that  it  be  sejaarately  held  ;  "  what  exactly 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? — What  I  mean  by  that  is  this  : 
We  have  a  vast  amount  of  very  capable  men  knocking 
about  the  country  out  of  employment — not  loafers,  but 
men  who  are  capable  ;  and  when  we  have  a  clerk  who  is 
getting,  we  will  say,  £6  a  week  for  the  clerkship  alone, 
and  he  has  another  office,  the  registrar's,  for  which  he  is 
getting  £6  a  week  more,  then  I  think  those  two  offices 
ought  to  be  bringing  two  livings  in  instead  of  one. 

40352.  The  next  suggestion  deals  with  a  different 
matter.  You  wish  to  give  the  board  of  guardians  the 
power  of  granting  exemption  certificates  in  the  case  of 
vaccination ;  you  evidently  do  not  believe  in  vaccination  ? 
— No,  not  at  all.  I  think  we  were  made  perfect  and  want 
no  patching. 

40353.  Have  you  got  a  small-pox  hospital  at  Hudders- 
field  ?— Yes. 

40354.  Have  you  had  many  patients  there  ? — It  is  no 
use  whatever. 

40355.  That  is,  the  small-pox  hospital  is  not  ? — We 
do  not  get  a  patient  in  a  year.  We  are  fortunately 
favoured- 

40356.  Really,  not  one  in  a  year  ? — I  do  not  think  we 
average  that  and  have  not  done  for  this  last  three  years. 

4035«7.  Are  there  a  very  large  number  of  unvaccinated 
people  in  Huddersfield  ? — We  have  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
anti-vaccinators. 

40358.  Might  it  not  be  argued  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  have  not  ha.d  these  outbreaks  is  because  the 
majority  are  vaccinated  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
it  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  people  in  going  into 
extensive  sanitary  alterations. 

40359.  Have  you  been  vaccinated  yourself  ? — Yes. 

40360.  Then  in  (w)  5'ou  do  not  v.'ish  that  disfranchise- 
ment should  follow  in  any  case  where  a  person  is  otherwise 
qualified  ? — That  is  so  ;  I  do  not. 

40361.  You  would  like  very  wide  powers  to  be  given 
to  boards  for  caring  for  the  various  classes  of  children 
coming  under  their  jurisdiction  ? — Yes. 

40362.  The  powers  are  very  wide  now;  in  what  direc- 
tion would  you  hke  them  extended  ? — I  should  like 
a  little  better  division  between  the  widows  with  families 
and  the  cottage  homes.  Here  is  a  mother  left  with  six 
children  ;  we  shall  say  to  her  when  she  comes  before  us 
"  In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  when  this  child  has 
got  away  from  your  breast  you  will  be  able  to  go  to  the 
loom."  I  want  that  mother  to  have  something  like  the 
proportion  that  it  takes  the  foster-mother  of  a  cottage 
home  to  maintain  the  ten  or  eleven  children  that  we 
have  in  a  cottage  home  ;  I  want  her  to  have  something 
similar  to  that  for  the  maintenance  of  her  children. 

40363.  Could  you  not  do  that  now,  if  you  wished  it, 
by  merely  carrying  out  the  ordinary  law  ? — Yes,  I  dare 
say  we  might  be  so  generous  now  if  we  could  only 
get  a  majority  of  the  board  to  do  so  ;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not  educated  up  up  to  the  pitch  yet. 

40364.  The  pitch,  that  is,  that  you  want  them  to  be 
at  ?— Yes. 


40365.  Now  we  will  turn  to  your  board  ;  I  am  afraid  3Ir.  WJ 
you  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  board  ? — Well,  Wheatley, 
I  state  what  I  think.   

40366.  You  think  that  75  per  cent,  of  them  are  neither  ' 
qualified  nor  desirous  of  quaUfying  ? — I  do.  The  qualifi- 


40367.  In  Paragraph  49  you  say  you  think,  "  Their  one  cations  of 
-----  -  -       -  existmg 

guardians. 


qualification  is  to  keep  do\vn  the  rates  at  the  sacrifice  of  ^-"'^^^''"^ff 


life,  and  the  claims  of  justice  and  mercy  "  ? — In  the  case 
of  every  action  that  I  can  observe  their  judgment  is  so. 
This  is  a  very  deep  subject ;  it  is  not  a  play  subject  with 
me.  In  this  Statement  I  have  put  down  the  result  of  the 
observation  that  1  have  made  on  their  words  and  their 
actions  when  they  have  had  a  case  to  judge  of. 

40368.  You  know  sometimes  people  use  rather  strong 
rhetorical  language  with  respect  to  those  with  whom  they 
difl'er,  and  I  thought  that  it  might  be  that  you  thought 
that,  merely  because  the  board  did  not  agree  with  you  ? — 
No.  There  are  no  better  friends  than  I  and  the  members 
of  the  board,  I  am  the  best  friend  for  them. 

40369.  Will  you  just  ampHfy  this  ?  As  I  understand  it 
your  allegation  is  not  that  the  law  prevents  them  from 
doing  that  which  is  just  and  merciful  but  that  they  will  not 
do  that  which  the  law  will  allow  them  to  do  which  is  just 
and  merciful ;  is  that  right  ? — Yes. 

40370.  Will  you  please  give  us  an  illustration  ?— Here  The 

an  old  lady  comes  ;  she  is  living  in  a  nice  little  cot  by  inadequacy 
herself  and  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  move  to  give  her  of  out-relief 
more  than  5s.    At  the  first  stroke  out  of  that  5s.,  2s.  at  allowances, 
the  very  least  will  have  to  go  for  rent.    Now  I  reckon  that 
this  old  creature  must  have  twenty-one  meals  in  seven 
days,  and  I  cannot  find  out  how  to  mathematically  calcu- 
late out  how  she  is  to  exist  and  find  coal,  light,  soap,  etc. 
If  she  has  been  a  decent  creature  for  a  matter  of  seventy 
years,  I  do  contend  that  our  compassion  ought  to  go  at  the 
very  least  to  8s.,  without  any  difference  at  all.    But  they 
do  not  seem  inclined  to  go  beyond  5s.  ;  that  is  our  limit. 

40371.  Then  putting  it  unrhetorically  you  difller  from 
the  majority  of  the  board  as  to  what  is  adequate  relief  ?— 
Yes. 

40372.  But  a  person  might  differ  from  you  and  still  say 
that  he  was  influenced  by  justice  and  mercy,  might  he 
not  ? — He  might ;  but  then  when  I  give  a  definition  I  have 
to  be  the  judge  for  m}-  own  opinions. 

40373.  Possibly  some  of  the  other  guardians  might,  in 
reference  to  your  views,  use  the  same  sort  of  language  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  could  give  their  views  that  I  am  wrong. 

40374.  You  have  told  us  very  frankly  what  is  the  state 
of  society  that  you  would  like  to  see,  and  you  make  one 
suggestion  here  (which  I  left  purposely  to  the  end)  which 
seems  to  me  to  go  rather  in  that  direction.  By  (c)  you 
AA'ould  defray  all  forms  of  relief  from  money  raised  by 
national  taxation  ? — Yes. 

40375.  And  the  national  exchequer,  in  your  opinion, 
should  be  the  common  fund  for  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

40376.  Assuming  you  did  that  of  course  local  boards  of 
guardians  would  have  to  disappear,  would  they  not  ? — 
Not  necessarily. 

40377.  If  every  board  of  guardians  were  allowed  to  dip 
their  hands  as  much  as  they  liked  into  the  national  ex- 
chequer there  would  not  be  very  much  left  after  a  little 
time,  would  there  ? — I  think  there  would.  I  think  we 
should  just  form  an  estimate  approximately  for  the 
national  exchequer  to  be  guided  by.  That  is  what  we  do 
now. 

40378.  But  those  who  control  the  national  exchequer 
under  those  circumstances  must  have  the  last  word,  must 
they  not  ? — -Yes. 

40379.  Assuming  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  put  on 
the  basis  you  suggest,  I  think  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that 
the  guardians  would  have  to  be  very  much  curtailed  of 
their  present  powers  ? — -In  the  shape  of  granting  out-door 
relief,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  do  you  mean  ? 

40380.  Yes  ?— I  cannot  see  it. 

40381.  One  board  of  guardians  might  take  a  perfectly 
different  view  from  another  and,  as  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  anything  for  it  would  not  the  inclination  be  everywhere 
to  take  the  most  liberal  view  ? — If  we  can  get  the  basis 
that  the  national  exchequer  is  liable  for  these  purposes 
instead  of  individuals  as  we  have  it  now,  in  parishes  and 
unions,  then  we  shall  get  a  uniform  system  and  we  shall  get 
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to  something  by  which  we  can  get  to  know  where  justice  is 
being  meted  out  and  we  shall  not  have  Sheffield  doing  one 
thing,  Bradford  another,  and  Huddersfield  another. 

40382.  The  uniformity  would  have  to  be  laid  down  by 
the  central  authority,  would  it  not,  and  that  would  tie  your 
hands  much  more  than  they  are  tied  now  ? — I  do  not  know 
about  that.  We  are  tied  enough  now  and  I  do  not  think 
we  could  be  tied  much  more.  When  we  are  making  out  our 
Budget  for  our  different  unions  we  are  always  cutting  down 
on  those  that  have  work,  but  we  find  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  never  particularly  shaves  off  to  two  or  three 
millions. 

40383.  I  was  forty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  I 
am  afraid  I  must  say  I  rather  take  a  different  view  ? — 
When  we  look  through  Whitaker's  Almanac  and  other 
things,  and  see  what  allowances  he  makes  for  public 
purposes  and  pubUc  men,  we  just  do  see  that  he  could 
draft  a  Budget  that  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

40384.  That  is,  you  think  the  salaries  are  too  high,  but 
we  cannot  go  into  that.  Anyhow  I  think  you  agree  that 
you  want  to  get  tmiformity,  and  imiformity  can  only  be 
established  by  a  central  authority,  that  is  what  I  am 
putting  to  you  ? — Yes. 

40385.  What  is  your  view  about  pensions  ?  I  think  you 
mention  it  in  your  Statement,  and  you  are  in  favour  of 
pensions  ? — Certainly. 

40386.  Of  course  you  would  wish  them  to  come  out 
of  the  National  Exchequer  ? — Yes. 

40387.  Would  you  give  pensions   to  everybody  ? — 
Everybody  after  a  certain  age. 

±0388.  Would  you  make  no  enquiry  into  their  con- 
duct ? — I  should  most  certainly  want  a  certain  amount 
of  conduct,  but  I  should  not  make  that  the  qualifying 
thing,  because  to  a  certain  extent  I  do  not  blame  men 
and  women  that  faU  as  some  men  blame  them. 

46389.  Would  you  give  it  to  everybody  whether  they 
wanted  it  or  not,  or  would  you  put  a  test  of  income  on  ? — 
Any  man  who  became  entitled  to  it,  vvfhether  he  was 
wealthy  or  whether  he  was  poor,  if  he  went  and  called 
for  would  get  it. 

40390.  What  would  you  give  him  per  week  ? — I  should 
give  him  nothing  less  than  10s. 

40391.  That  is  a  large  order;  that  is  £52,000,000  a 
year  ? — That  does  not  matter  to  me ;  it  is  here. 

40392.  Then  you  see  on  the  top  of  that  you  would 
have  yotu:  National  Poor  Rate,  would  you  not,  or  the 
pensions  would  be  on  the  top  of  the  rate ;  for  they  would 
have  to  be  added  together  ? — Yes,  they  could  go  into  the 
same  category. 

40393.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  consequences 
to  the  people  ? — I  have  thought  of  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

40394.  And  you  do  not  think  this  tremendous  increase 
of  taxation  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people  ? — 
No.  There  is  a  means  of  raising  it  ■ndthout  affecting  a 
soul.  It  will  not  hurt  anybody  it  you  take  the  right 
channel  to  get  it  from.  We  have  a  means  and  it  wiU 
have  to  be  tapped  some  day,  sooner  or  later. 

40395.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  go  into  the  system 
of  taxation,  but  I  think  you  have  put  your  views  very 
clearly  before  us.  You  think  the  relief  given  in  Hudders- 
field is  inadequate,  and  you  would  like  to  have  ? — 

Just  excuse  me,  I  do  not  want  to  put  our  board  down 
as  worse  than  other  boards.  I  do  not  think  our  board 
with  regard  to  its  conduct  to  its  poor  is  second  to  any ; 
but  I  say  that  the  whole  of  the  boards,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  investigate,  are  not  treating  the  poor 
humanely. 

40396.  That  is  to  say  that  the  relief  which,  as  far  as 
you  know  is  given  by  Huddersfield,  is  in  yotu:  judgment, 
inadequate  ? — Yes. 

40397.  {Bislwp  of  Moss.)  Do  j'ou  desire  that  a  widow 
with  children  should  receive  the  same  for  each  child  as 
the  childi-en  are  costing  in  the  Scattered  Homes  ? — I  do 
not  say  it  is  necessary  to  grant  her  so  much  as  that,  but 
I  should  not  individually  make  any  objection  for  her 
to  have  it  so. 

40398.  Suppose  she  had  six  children  and  got  10s.  a 
week  for  each  child  that  would  be  £3  a  week ;  -w  ould 
that  not  be  a  larger  sum  than  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  healthy  strong  working-people  are  able  to  earn  ? — 


You  see  if  yon  mother  belonging  to  the  case  mentioned  The  relief  c 
in  my  statement  was  unfortunately  to  pass  away  and  to  widows  wit 
leave  us  these  six  children  they  would  go  to  our  Scattered  childi  en. 
Homes  and  we  should  make  no  murmur  at  their  going 
on  to  the  cost.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  a  human 
mother  to  require  10s.  under  the  present  order,  but  I  do 
think  that  there  is  a  long  difference  between  Is.  6d.  a 
child,  and,  say,  5s.  or  4s.    If  it  takes  the  wisdom  of 
seventy-two  of  us  on  our  board  to  arrange  and  concoct 
a  scheme  at  our  new  Scattered  Homes  and  then  we  cannot 
provide  a  system  where  we  can  keep  them  at  less  than 
8s.  a  week,  then  I  say  that  a  human  mother  who  is  left 
with  six  children  is  entitled  to  no  less  than  4s.  each  for 
hers. 

40399.  But  you  would  not  propose  to  make  the  widow 
and  her  children  better  off  than  they  had  been  while  the  ' 
husband,  the  father,  was  hving  and  in  receipt  of  his 
earnings,  would  you  ? — Certainly  I  would,  because  the 
father  was  not  in  good  enough  circimistances  to  keep  his  , 
chUdren.  1 

40400.  Would  you  propose  then  to  make  that  widow 
and  her  family  better  off  than  the  family  next  door  where 
both  parents  are  Hving  ? — Certainly,   because  I  want 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  standard,  and  I  want  to  ' 
educate  the  others  up  to  that  standard. 

40401.  And  you  want  to  educate  them  under  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes. 

40402.  You  begin  by  lifting  up  the  paupers  to  the 
level  that  you  want  the  whole  of  society  to  reach  after- 
wards ? — Yes. 

40403.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  strong  working- 
people  and  trying  to  lift  them  up,  you  want  to  begin  at 
the  other  end  ? — At  the  present  time  and  for  generations 
that  have  passed  we  have  been  attempting  to  educate 
them  by  not  letting  the  poor  get  beyond  a  certain  pitch. 
We  have  got  to  educate  them  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  if 
we  can  educate  them  either  from  the  Poor  Law  basis  or 
from  any  other  basis  to  get  a  better  standard  of  life  I 
individually  think  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 

40404.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield. )  With  regard  to  the  Question  ai 
workers  I  do  not  notice  that  in  your  statement  you  saj'  to  conversi 
very  much  about  the  question  of  the  education  which  of  unskilled 
should  be  given  to  people  to  fit  them  for  their  work  in  life,  into  skilled 
Is  not  one  o*  the  great  difficulties  of  the  present  day  the  workmen 
fact  that  so  many  unskiUed  people  are  thrown  upon  the 
work-market  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  for  want  of  skiU.  I 
think  it  is  because  skill  and  genius  have  made  the  pro- 
ductive powers  so  great  that  you  really  have  not  space 
unless  you  re-arrange  the  whole  commercial  system  alto- 
gether— that  is,  unless  you  cut  down  all  of  us  who  are 
working  and  reduce  our  time  of  operation,  and  replace  ub, 
so  to  speak,  by  those  who  are  now  out  of  employment. 

40405.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  in  Huddersfield  much 
want  of  work  for  the  skilled  workman  ? — No.  Our  centre 
has  been  very  fortunate  and  is  very  fortunate  to-day, 
because  the  textile  trade,  particularly  for  a  few  years,  even 
through  the  Japanese  War  and  since,  has  been  very  for- 
tunate to  be  on  a  very  good  basis,  and  we  have  not  had 
what  you  may  call  a  very  heavy  list  of  skilled  men  out 
of  employment. 

4040G.  But  you  have  had  of  unskilled,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes.  j 

40407.  What  I  was  rather  wanting  to  get  at  was  what  ) 
can  be  done  in  ycur  judgment  to  turn  those  who  are  un- 
skilled now  and  suffer  from  that  cause  into  a  similar 

type  of  workmen  to  the  skilled  workmen  ? — You  have  not 
the  capital  that  is  required  to  invest  in  business,  and  to 
build  mills  to  occupy  them,  if  they  were  skilled  enough 
to  go  into  that  same  sort  of  business. 

40408.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  the  number  or  skilled 
workmen  keeps  up  just  to  the  amount  required? — Yes, 
I  do.  I  know  cases  where  a  young  man  has  gone  and 
made  himself  skilful  as  a  Meaver,  but  the  man  who  taught 
him  has  not  had  a  loom  for  him,  and  when  he  has  gone  to 
another  employer,  because  he  has  never  had  charge  of  a 
loom  himself  he  could  not  get  a  start. 

40409.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  Present 
education  for  children,  with  a  view  to  fitting  them  for  the  edi!cationaI 
battle  of  life  ? — No,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  present  system  un- 
education  system.  satisfactory. 

40410  Would  you  like  to  put  anything  more  technical 
— I  will  put  it  in  that  way — into  education,  so  as  to  make 
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people  better  fitted  for  some  of  these  trades  and  pro- 
fessions ? — If  I  gave  you  my  scheme  I  should  go  a  long, 
long  waj . 

40411.  What  you  want  with  regard  to  the  widow  and 
her  children,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  is  this :  You 
want  practically  to  have  allowed  to  her  that  which  in  a 
scattered  home  is  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  general 
living  of  the  children  apart  from  what  you  might  call 
establishment  charges  and  so  forth ;  that  is  really  what  it 
amounts  to  ? — Yes. 

40412.  Would  you  have  no  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  person  receiving  the  old-age  pension  from  his 
wages  during  his  life  towards  that  pension  ? — No.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  make  it  obligatory  to  do  that.  I 
think  there  is  a  means  of  graduated  taxation  and  of  a 
classification  of  taxation  which  will  raise  the  money 
without  that. 

40413.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  About  the  children,  it  is  not 
your  desire  to  specially  start  with  Poor  Law  children  • 
except  that  the  children  are  there  and  you  have  to  deal 
with  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

40414.  All  that  you  are  claiming  is  that  the  same 
standard  of  living,  the  same  standard  of  comfort  that  they 
have  in  a  scattered  home  should  be  possible  when  they  are 
with  their  mother  ? — Yes. 

40415.  You  do  not  of  choice  want  to  start  with  these, 
only  there  they  are  and  you  are  obliged  to  start  with  them? 
—Yes, 

40416.  If  you  could  start  with  the  strong  and  virile  you 
would  do  that,  would  you  not  ? — At  once. 

40417.  The  object  of  your  consideration  is  not  the 
parent,  but  the  child  all  the  time  ? — That  is  it. 

40418.  It  is  an  economy  to  the  State  to  bring  the  child 
up  physically  and  mentally  and  morally  as  strong  as 
possible,  is  it  not  ? — That  has  just  answered  the  question 
as  well  as  asked  it. 

fational  poor  40419.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  State  taxation  or 
itetobe  national  taxation,  you  have  not  any  notion  that  each  in- 
oompanied  (jjyidual  board  is  going  to  dig  their  hands  in  and  take  out 
just  as  much  as  they  please,  have  you  ? — No.  I  think 
we  have  order. 
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40420.  You  quite  recognise  that  there  would  have  to  be 
settled  rules  and  settled  principles  on  which  relief  is  given 
which  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  nation  ;  and  your 
real  idea  is  to  get  uniformity  of  treatment  all  over  the 
country  ? — Certainly. 

40421.  Even  if  that  uniformity  does  not  come  up  to 
what  you  want  you  are  wilUng  that  that  shall  be  done  ? — 
Until  I  can  fight  for  a  better. 

40422.  You  trust  to  agitation  and  education  to  get  what 
you  want  ? — Yes. 

40423.  But  you  do  not  want,  and  you  have  no  idea, 
that  l^each  board  should  use  the  national  funds  just  as  they 
please? — No.  You  see,  there  would  be  a  protection  that 
they  would  not  do  that,  exactly  the  same  as  there  is  now, 
because  the  men  that  were  disposing  of  this  money  that 
we  should  be  getting  from  the  national  Exchequer  would 
be  the  men  that  would  pay  the  most  of  it ;  and  they 
would  look  after  it  that  we  did  not  dip  too  deep. 

40424.  With  regard  to  the  clerks  doing  two  or  three 
jobs,  your  idea  is  one  man  one  job  ? — Yes,  where  we  can 
pay  a  wage  for  him  doing  this  one  job. 

40425.  You  never  give  a  workman  two  jobs,  do  you, 
and  pay  him  two  salaries  ? — Very  rarely  I  have  found  it. 

40426.  Never,  perhaps? — I  have  never  seen  it  operating 
yet. 

40427.  It  is  only  the  kind  of  person  you  refer  to  in  (k) 
who  is  able  to  carry  out  these  double  duties  ? — Yes. 

40428.  As  to  policies  changing  and  officers  not  carrying 
out  the  changed  pohcy— Sir  Samuel  Provis  wiU  excuse  my 
saying  this,  but  at  the  Local  Government  Board  very  often 
the  policy  changes  but  the  officers  do  not  change  ;  the 
officers  are  there  and  they  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
powers  that  be  for  the  time  being  ? — -Yes. 

40429.  The  same  thing  would  operate,  would  it  not, 
■with  a  board  of  guardians  ? — Exactly ;  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  would. 

40430.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  skilled  people 


in  Huddersfield,  or  in  any  town  that  you  know  of  where      Mr.  W. 
there  is  unemployment  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  that.  WhcaUey. 

40431.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  skilled  trade  unions  pay  ^2  Feb  ia07 

large  sums  of  money  each  year  in  out-of-work  benefit  ? —   

That  is  so  with  us. 

40432.  That  has  been  so  in  the  unions  in  your  time  ? — 
Yes. 

40433.  Therefore,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  big  de-  The  demand 
mand  for  more  skilled  people  ? — No  ;  and  the  returns  of  ^'^'^j.'j^pjl^ 
our  country  tell  us  that  we  have  any  amount  of  skilled  ^""^ 
labour. 

40434.  Therefore,  although  you  want  boys  and  girls 
trained  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible,  yet  at  the 
same  time  you  point  out  that  skilled  people  even  nowadays 
are  out  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

40435.  Where  do  you  propose  to  get  the  money  from 
to  do  these  things  ?  ? — As  I  told  you,  I  should  first  of  all 
have  a  graduated  income-tax. 


40436.  I  notice  that  you  tell  us  there  is  plenty  of  money 
already  raised  ? — Yes. 

40437.  Would  you  get  it  by  a  graduated  income-tax 
and  any  other  taxes? — The  taxes  should  be  differentiated — 
that  is,  taxes  on  unearned  incomes  would  be  differently 
taxed  to  the  income  that  a  man  has  earnt.  Supposing, 
for  instance,!  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  about  £500,000 
in  railway  stocks  or  shares,  I  could  afford  to  have  about 
15  per  cent,  of  that  paid  back  to  the  State,  because  I  never 
lift  my  hand  to  earn  it. 

40438.  {Chairman.)  You  would  have  a  graduated  in- 
come-tax and  a  classification  besides  ? — Yes 

40439.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  About  loafers ;  there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  are  loafers  besides  those  in  the 
workhouse,  are  there  not  ? — According  to  my  classification 
I  can  find  them. 

40440.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  phthisis,  you 
have  special  waxds  provided  in  the  Huddersfield  in- 
firmary, have  you  not,  for  those  cases  ?— Yas.  What  we 
call  the  No.  3  Hospital  is  specially  adapted  for  this  class 
of  cases. 

40441.  Is  it  set  apart  for  that  class  only  ? — -Yes. 

40442.  Since  that  has  been  done  have  you  foimd  that 
people  will  go  in  more  readily  than  before  ? — No,  we  have 
not. 

40443.  What  is  their  objection  ? — Their  objection  is 
that  they  fear  it  is  the  last  turn-over  when  they  are  going 
up  there.  Not  only  that,  but  they  do  not  like  to  leave 
home. 

40444.  Do  you  sympathise  with  that  feeling  ? — No, 
I  do  not  sj'-mpathise  with  it.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  themselves,  and  better  for  the  nation,  and  better  for 
those  that  they  are  leaving. 

40445.  Cannot  you  persuade  them  to  go  in  when  they 
are  a  danger  to  others  ? — I  have  never  been  able  to 
induce  them  to  go  in  yet. 

40446.  Have  you  tried  it  personally  ? — Yes. 

40447.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  objection  ?  Is  it 
because  the  reUef  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
It  is  on  this  account — there  is  a  stamina  somewhere 
v/hich  is  getting  hold  of  all  the  poor  about  this  institution. 

40448.  I  suppose  there  are  two  objections  —  one 
objection  being  that  they  do  not  want  to  give  up  their 
liberty  and  their  employment,  and  the  other  objection 
that  the  institution  they  are  going  to  is  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

40449.  Do  you  think  that  second  objection  is  a  strong 
objection  ? — Yes.  The  objection  is  not  because  they 
fear  the  loss  of  their  employment  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

40450.  It  is  rather  the  stigma  of  going  into  pauper- 
ism ? — Yes. 

40451.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  thought  you  said,  speaking 
of  the  principle  that  animated  them,  that  they  had  an 
objection  to  leaving  home  ? — I  might  divide  it  between 
its  character  as  they  think  about  it  and  the  attachment 
they  have  for  their  home. 

40452.  When  you  used  the  word  "  stamina  "  just  now 
did  you  mean  a  deep  sense  of  independence  ? — Yes. 

40453.  Is  that  deep  sense  of  independence  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  superior,  as  it  were,  and  stronger  than  you 
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v,ould  like  to  see  it  ? — You  will  have  to  qualify  that. 
^\^lat  I  mean,  for  instance,  is  this  :  We  will  take  you  and 
me  ;  we  are  two  sensible  chaps,  but  neither  of  us,  even 
if  we  unfortunately  were  suffering  with  phthisis,  would 
like  to  think  that  we  were  going  to  rest  our  heads  in  that 
institution.  With  the  training  that  we  have  had,  jo\x 
with  the  longer  number  of  years  than  myself,  and  me 
with  the  short  period  that  I  have  had,  we  might  get  over 
the  scruple  ;  I  could  get  over  the  scruple  if  I  thought  it 
were  bound  to  do  me  good  physically  and  with  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  these  last  three  years.  But  I  have 
to  allow  for  my  fellow-worker,  with  his  knowledge  and 
surroundings.  He  has  not  seen  these  things  the  same  as 
I  have,  and  he  has  a  feeling  that  he  wants  to  stay  at 
home.  That  feeling  has  to  be  removed,  and  whether  it 
has  to  be  removed  by  force  or  whether  we  can  do  it  by 
persua,sion  I  am  not  certain,  but  of  course  it  will  have  to 
be  done,  and  if  it  needs  force  to  remove  them  then  I 
should  use  force. 

40454.  Is  not  their  feeling  for  the  children — that  is,  that 
they  should  protect  the  children  against  being  infected 
like  themselves  by  phthisis — a  strong  enough  induce- 
nient  ? — It  is  not. 

40455.  In  another  paragraph  (J)  in  your  statement 
vou  refer  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians 
retaining  office  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  thought 
I  made  it  clear  to  the  Chau-man. 

40456.  Your  answer  to  the  Chairman  on  the  point  was 
that  he  should  act  as  returning  officer ;  by  retaining 
office,  do  you  mean  that  he  should  be  a  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — No.  He  should 
retain  his  office  as  chairman  until  the  board  assembled 
again. 

40457.  Supposing  he  is  a  candidate,  could  he  act  as 
returning  officer,  do  you  think,  and  be  a  candidate  at  the 
same  time,  or  would  you  debar  him  from  being  a  candi- 
date ? — You  see  we  can  now  co-opt  one,  two  or  three 
members,  and  I  think  we  should  co-opt  our  late  chairman 
before  we  retired. 

40458.  Could  you  do  that  ? — I  want  the  power  to 
do  so. 

40459.  You  can  only  co-opt  after  you  have  re- 
assembled ? — I  ask  for  power  in  my  suggestion  to  do 
that  before,  just  exactly  the  same  as  is  the  case  with  the 
mayor. 


40460.  Would  you  make  it  a  rule  that  the  chairman 
should  be  co-opted  for  the  following  term  of  office ; 
is  that  your  proposition  ? — Yes,  exactly  the  same  as  a 
mayor  is  elected. 


40461.  TMiat  salary  has  your  clerk  ? — He  has  £150. 
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40462.  That  is  as  clerk  to  the  guardians  ? — Y  es,  and  tjjg  clerk 
then  he  has  £65  for  the  assessment  committee. 


40463.  Has  he  anything  else 
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only  the  election  income,  and  that  runs  to  about  £90.  Hudders 
•'  field. 

40464.  Every  three  years  ? — Yes. 

40465.  Would  you  not  have  to  pay  more  than  £215 
every  year  for  a  good  clerk  ? — I  may  be  rather  unjust, 
but  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  able  for  that — it  is  really 
£250  a  year,  or  close  upon  it — to  get  an  efficient  man 
to  serve  for  the  purpose  that  we  have  in  our  office.  That 
is  my  individual  opinion. 

40466.  You  think  it  is  enough  for  the  post,  do  you — 
that  is  the  point  ? — Yes. 

40467.  After  all,  I  suppose  you  believe  in  every  man 
having  a  proper  reward  for  his  labour  ? — Yes.  But  I 
think  £6  a  week  for  the  duties  performed  here  where 
there  is  only  £30,000  in  capital  turned  over,  including  all 
the  establishment  charges,  asjdums,  out-relief — all  the 
lot — is  enough.  We  only  pay  our  borough  treasurer 
£500  a  year,  and  he  turns  over  and  is  responsible  tor  the 
watching  of  loans  and  bonds  of  different  amounts  totalling 
up  altogether  to  £3,000,000. 

40468.  Is  he  satisfied  ? — He  has  never  asked  for  an 
advance. 

40469.  With  regard  to  pauperism  generaDy,  there  has  jncreasine 
been  a  rise  in  recent  years  ;  has  the  number  of  people  pauperism 
in  receipt  of  relief  during  the  period  of  growing  trade  in  Hudders- 
the  Huddersfield  district  risen  ? — Yes.  field. 

40470.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — Although  we 
have  had  a  growing  trade  in  the  textile  industry  we  have 
had  simply  nothing  going  on  in  the  building  trades.  I 
ha-ve  watched  my  duty  most  carefuUy  with  every  applicant 
who  has  come  before  me,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
never  a  penny  has  passed  my  judgment  that  I  have 
regretted ;  I  mean  to  say,  there  has  been  sickness  or 
there  has  been  some  cause  whereby  this  relief  ought  to 
have  been  given.  Now  you  observed  us  the  other  day ; 
and  if  you  think  that  we  over-stepped  our  duty  in  our 
division — well  then,  I  am  at  a  loss. 


Miss.  Emily  Frances  Siddon  and  Mr.  Eli  Whitwam,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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404/1.  (Chairman.)  I  understand.  Miss  Siddon,  you 
have  been  a  guardian  of  the  Hu,ddersfield  Union  since 
1882  l—illiss  Siddon.)  That  is  so.  ^ 

40472.  And  you  have  served  in  many  capacities ;  yon 
were  for  four  years  vice-chairman  ? — Yes. 

40473.  I  understand  that  you  refused  the  office  of 
chairman  ? — Several  times. 

40474.  I  hope  you  are  not  the  only  lady  on  your  board  ? 
— I  am  not  the  only  lady  on  the  board. 

40475.  I  believe  you  have  prepared  a  statement  which 
we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  hand  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  believe  outdoor  relief  in  cases  of  respectable  old 
p30ple  when  properly  cared  for,  and  of  deserving  widows 
with  children,  is  a  desirable  and  proper  course,  always 
provided  such  cases  are  carefully  supervised  and  safe- 
guarded. 

2.  In  the  Huddersfield  Union  the  persons  who  apply 
for  relief  are  mostly  old  people,  and  wdows  with  children, 
and  of  course  sick  people. 

3.  Want  of  thrift  more  than  anything  else,  and  of 
course  misfortune  of  various  kinds,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  pauperism. 

4.  Tlie  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
irsfield.  has  changed  very  much  since  the  Act  of  1894,  and  I, 

ElTect  of  personally,  do  not  consider  the  change  is  proving  bene- 
Local  ficial,  either  to  the  real  interests  of  the  ratepayers  or  of 

Government    the  poor. 

fhe'yI,T«t»°d         ^  ^^"^  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  are  sound, 

of  the  ^  should  like  to  see  some  reforms.    Amongst  others 

guardians,      ^"^^  '•^^"''l  '^^'^'^  amendment  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection 
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Act  so  as  to  include  all  single  child  cases  and  cases  where  Suggested 
a  "lump  sum"  is  paid  down.    (&)  Powers  to  deal  with  reforms  a; 
vagrants'  children  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  children, 
quasi  parents,  (c)  In  all  cases  I  would  remove  children  feeble- 
from  workhouses,  and  from  all  contact  with  adult  paupers,  'nmded 
In  my  opinion  the  boarding-out  system  in  cases  where  ^j°^'|J[^g 
it  is  possible  is  the  ideal  one,  associated  with  the  plan 
of  scattered  homes,  quite  away  from  the  workhouse —  i 
not  to  contain  more  than  ten  children  at  most  (eight  would 
be  better)  in  each  home,  of  mixed  girls  and  boys,  {d) 
I  also  wish  for  more  power  of  control  over  immoral  and 
feeble-minded  girls  and  women.    And  (e)  I  think  cases 
of  phthisis  should  be  compulsorily  detained  for  treatment 
in  properly  adapted  hospitals. 

40476.  [Chairman.)  I  believe,  Mr.  Whitwam,  you  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians 
for  nearly  twenty  years  ? — [Mr.  Whidca^n.)  That  is  so. 

40477.  I  believe  you  also  have  prepared  a  statement 
'  which  you  will  hand  in  ?  —Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  was  first  elected  on  the  Huddersfield  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  April,  1887,  and  have  sat  continuously  for 
the  west  ward  of  the  township  of  Huddersfield  during 
the  whole  period. 

2.  I  have  been  permitted  to  sit  on  every  kind  of  com- 
mittee of  which  the  board  has  been  composed — and  by 
the  suffrages  of  my  colleagues,  I  w-as  tor  four  years  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board ;  and  afterwards  four  years 
chairman.  I  was  also  president  of  the  Yorkshire  Poor 
Law  Conference  in  1904. 

3.  In  my  opinion,  the  broad  principles  of  the  Poor  Law 
are  sound,  humane,  and  just ;  and  in  my  twenty  years' 
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experience  I  have  found  it  to  bo  a  very  great  boon,  and 
blessing  and  help  to  innumerable  poor  persons  in  their 
time  of  adversity  and  need. 

4.  In  making  the  above  observation  I  am  far  from 
sa5ung  or  believing  that  it  is  a  perfect  code — I  have  seen 
the  list  of  suggestions  forwarded  by  the  Huddersfield 
Board  of  Guardians,  of  amendments  in  the  law  and  proce- 
dure, and  with  the  majority  of  those  I  cordially  agree  ; 
but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is,  a  Poor  Law  will  be  required — and  in 
my  opinion  the  present  system  has  stood  a  severe  testing, 
and  is  far  superior  to  any  system  that  has  come  under  my 
notice. 

5.  My  first  seven  years  as  a  guardian  were  served  undo : 
the  old  qualification  law,  and  the  last  thirteen  years  under 
the  new  system  inaugurated  by  the  Act  of  1894. 

6.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Poor  Law 
was  better  administered  before  the  1894  Act  came  into 
force  :  doing  away  with  the  qualification  was  a  mistake 
— because  since  that  era  the  administrator  and  recipient 
have  been  placed  very  nearly  on  a  level ;  many  of  them  of 
course  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  distribution  of  monies 
raised  from  the  public — and  the  common  error  into  which 
they  all  fall  is  of  regarding  the  poor  fund  as  a  charity 
which  they  may  distribute  according  to  sentiment— 
instead  of  an  enforced  levy  compulsorily  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  well-to-do,  and  which 
ought  to  be  administered  on  different  principles  altogether. 

7.  Air.  Chaplin's  Circular  of  1900  was,  on  the  whole, 
injurious — to  the  general  body  of  the  public.  Guardians 
were  exhorted  to  deviate  from  the  old  basis  of  destitution 
— or  at  any  rate  to  adopt  a  very  much  wider  definition, 
and  to  attempt  to  adjudicate  on  the  deserving  ;  this 
advice  was  readily  made  use  of  as  a  lever  for  wholesale 
increases  in  the  relief  given  and  often  with  little  or  no 
investigation. 

8.  One-third  of  the  members  of  our  board,  are  friendly 
society  members,  and  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  conduce  to 
good  administration  that  so  many  representatives  of  one 
section  of  society  should  have  so  much  power  in  the 
distribution  of  relief, 

9.  The  board  is  composed  of  seventy-two  members  ; 
this  I  think  far  too  large  a  body  for  all  practical  purposes. 
I  should  like  to  exchange  quantity  for  quality — and  to 
reduce  it,  say,  by  one-haLf :  it  ought  also  to  be  elected 
on  different  lines.  I  have  not  thought  out  any  scheme, 
but  submit  that  it  might  be  possible  to  select  guardians 
from  other  public  bodies. 

Say,  for  example,  the  Huddersfield  Corporation,  to 
elect  so  many,  and  each  of  the  twenty- two  urban  district 
councils,  in  the  area  of  the  union,  to  elect  a  number 
proportioned  to  their  rateable  value,  population,  and  area. 

40478.  {Chairman.)  There  are  certain  suggestions  you 
make,  I\Iiss  Siddon,  in  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Poor  Law.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  on  the  whole,  do  you 
think  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  work  well  ? — {Miss 
Siddon.)  Yes,  certainly,  I  think  they  work  well.  Of 
course,  like  other  human  institutions,  they  are  capable 
of  considerable  improvement,  which  I  hope  will  be  brought 
about  in  many  ways. 

40479.  Do  you  notice  much  difference  in  the  tendency 
or  ideas  of  guardians  since  1894  when  the  new  Act  came 
into  operation  ? — Yes,  in  many  ways. 

40480.  To  put  it  roughly,  is  the  idea  of  certain  of  the 
guardians  rather  to  help  poverty  than  to  relieve  destitu- 
tion ? — I  think  so  far  as  my  own  board  is  concerned  there 
is  a  very  decided  tendency  to  almost  a  sentimental  dealing 
with  cases  of  destitution  and  of  distress.  There  is  a  very 
great  difference  in  that  respect,  I  think.  The  com- 
position of  the  board  of  guardians  since  that  time  is, 
I  think  I  may  say.  essentially  different,  and  it  is  working 
in  that  direction. 

40481.  As  regards  reforms,  you  would  suggest  an 
alteration  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  so  as  to  include 
all  single  child  cases  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  have  seen  so 
many  instances  of  single  cases  in  our  own  district,  and  I 
am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  inspection  in  all  such  one 
child  cases  is  very  desirable  indeed. 

40182.  Next  you  would  like  power  to  deal  with  the 
children  of  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

40483.  You  say,  "  To  take  them  out  of  the  custody 
of  quasi  parents."    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
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only  parents  in  name,  or  that  the  children  do  not  belong 
to  them  ? — It  might  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  They  are 
perhaps  parents  in  name,  but  at  any  rate  they  are 
riot  parents  in  fact  and  in  the  proper  care  of  their  children  ; 
that  is  what  I  think  I  meant.  We  see  many  distressing 
cases,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  case  all  over  the  country,  of 
these  parents  taking  children  about  with  them  in  all  sorts 
of  bad  weather  and  over  bad  roads,  and  in  some  instances 
the  result  is  very  distressing,  indeed  fatal  to  the  children. 

40484.  We  have  had  evidence  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  vagrants'  children  look  extremely 
well  considering  the  life  they  lead  ? — I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that ;  it  is  not  my  experience. 

40485.  It  is  not  your  experience  ? — Certainly  not ;  I 
will  not  say  some  do  look  well,  but  I  have  seen  some 
that  look  extremely  deplorable. 

40486.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  hardship  of 
the  life  they  are  subjected  to  in  their  tender  years  affects 
them  throughout  life  ? — Perhaps  I  am  hardly  justified 
in  going  so  far  ;  I  have  a  great  dislike  of  exaggeration, 
but  certainly  it  has  had  a  very  distressing  effect  upon 
their  life,  both  mentally  and  phy.sically. 

40487.  Going  on  to  the  children  that  come  under  your 
control  as  guardian,  you  like  the  system  of  boarding-out 
associated  with  scattered  homes  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

40488.  You  put  ten  as  the  maximum  that  a  foster 
mother  can  look  after  ? — I  should  prefer  eight. 

40489.  In  Huddersfield  what  is  the  practice  :  do  certain 
guardians  take  special  interest  in  the  individual  scattered 
homes  and  in  the  children  ? — There  is  a  children's 
CDmmittee  appointed  every  year  by  the  board. 

40490.  So  you  get  to  know  practically  I  suppose  that 
there  is  some  guardian  who  personally  knows,  or  is  inter- 
ested in,  almost  every  child  in  the  homes  ? — Yes. 

40491.  That  is  rather  the  result  of  the  system,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
I  am  myself  the  superintendent  under  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  of  the  children's  homes,  and  I  am  also 
Chairman  of  the  children's  committee,  and  I  do  take 
an  individual  interest  in  every  child  and  in  every  case. 

40492.  Have  you  been  able  to  follow  those  cases  up 
after  they  have  left  you  when  they  have  gone  into  em- 
ployment ? — Do  you  mean  the  children  who  have  been 
in  the  children's  homes  or  the  children  generally  speak- 
ing ? 

40493.  I  mean  the  children  who  have  been  in  the 
children's  homes  ? — The  children's  homes  have  only 
been  established  five  years  so  far  ;  I  know  all  about  the 
work,  but  of  course  there  has  not  been  much  time  for 
history. 

40494.  You  have  not  had  time  to  see  the  result  ? — I 
have  time,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  yet. 

40495.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  board  at  Huddersfield 
in  dealing  with  widows  with  large  families  ?  Do  they 
take  away  certain  of  the  children  and  school  them  ? — 
No,  they  do  not ;  that  is  not  the  policy  of  the  board 
certainly ;  it  has  been  done  in  exceptional  instances, 
but  as  the  policy  of  the  board  it  is  not  so. 

40496.  Are  any  of  the  children  who  are  in  the  s-attered 
homes  taken  from  families  who  are  in  Hudder,ifield, 
and  would  those  children  ever  come  in  contact  with 
their  relations  ? — Yes,  it  does  happen  in  some  cases, 
generally  with  unfortunate  results. 

40497.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  some  witnesses  that 
in  certain  cases  the  result  of  the  scattered  homes  system 
was  that  the  children  were  well  looked  after  and  made  to 
look  tidy  and  clean  and  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  their  relatives  whom  they  saw  dirty  and  untidy  it 
had  rather  an  unfortunate  effect  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  prevailed  to  that  extent ;  they  have  only  seen  their 
relatives  under  supervision,  so  to  speak,  that  is  of  course 
when  the  relatives  have  been  undesirable.  I  have  not 
found  that  to  be  the  cause  at  all,  but  of  c  mrse  it  unsettles 
the  children  when  their  relatives  get  hold  of  them. 

40498.  Would  you  Uke  to  extend  the  age  of  adoption  of 
children  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

40499.  To  what  age  would  you  like  to  extend  it  ? — 
Fifteen  or  sixteen. 

40500.  Is  that  long  enough,  do  you  think  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  ought  to  bo  in  our  district. 
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40501.  Your  next  wish  is  to  have  more  control  over 
feeble-miDcIed  and  immoral  girls  and  women  ? — -I  suppose 
that  probably  is  the  wish  of  almost  any  guardian  who 
has  had  any  experience  of  such  cases. 
1907.  40502.  The  evidence  we  have  had  is  almost  unanimous 
—  on  that  point  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  anything 
new  to  take  up  your  time  with  upon  that  score. 

40503.  Cases  of  phthisis  you  would  like  to  compulsorily 
detain  ? — Yes,  I  am  extremely  interested  in  those  cases, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  something  of  that  kmd.  I  am 
aware  it  is  a  very  difficult  question. 

40504.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  treatment  of  the  case  ? — That  is  so. 

40505.  ^^d  you  say  that  one  of  the  deterrenc  causes 
preventing  people  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  from 
declaring  it  is  the  fear  of  losing  their  employment  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so  to  a  great  extent ;  of  course, 
that  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

40506.  Have  you  thought  out  at  all  any  scheme  or 
plan  for  dealing  with  phthisis,  because  the  difficulty 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  that  if  you  compulsorily 
force  persons  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  to  go  into 
hospital,  you  must  make  yourself  responsible,  not  only 
for  their  maintenance,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  their 
children  ? — That  is  so,  of  course  ;  I  think  that  must  be 
so.  I  attended  the  Conference  last  year  in  Paris  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  I  have  followed  it  up  a  good 
deal  since  then.  I  represented  my  Board  there,  and  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  inspection  of  houses  in  which 
there  are  cases  of  phthisis. 

40507.  You  would  make  it  a  notifiable  disease  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  that  the  home  should  be  visited  and  pre- 
cautions taken. 

40508.  Without  pledging  yourself  as  to  details  your 
inclination  would  rather  be  to  treat  it  as  an  infectious 
disease  ?— Which  in  my  opinion  it  undoubtedly  is.  Wo 
have  a  great  deal  of  it,  perhaps  almost  more  than  our 
share  in  the  north,  possibly  owing  to  climatic  influences, 
and  I  have  seen  some  very  painful  results. 

40509.  Does  factory  life  conduce  to  it  ? — That  I  am 
not  quite  sure  about ;  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
factories.  There  is  so  much  being  done  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood now  (of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  for  that) 
with  regard  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  operatives 
that  that  danger  is  at  any  rate  very  considerably  lessened, 
I  think. 

40510.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  in  certain 
cases  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases  the  patient  is  kept 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Your  inclination  I  gather, 
is  rather  to  go  in  that  direction  as  regards  phthisis  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  any  other  alteraative,  but  I 
think  the  great  danger  of  these  phthisical  cases  is  having 
those  patients  in  their  own  homes,  they  spread  contagion 
to  such  a  very  great  extent. 

40511.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  May  I  ask  whether  if  you  detain 
the  case  compulsorily,  you  would  make  the  man  a  pauper, 
■or  detain  him  as  an  infectious  disease  is  detained  by  the 
municipality  ? — I  prefer  that. 

40512.  You  prefer  that  phthisis  should  be  treated  by 
the  municipality,  and  not  as  a  question  of  pauperism  ? — 
I  can  hardly  answer  that  question  because  there  is  hardly 
any  provision  for  that;  it  is  rather  premature,  is  it  not  ? 

40513.  It  is  rather  important  because  the  municipal 
authorities  at  present  deal  with  other  infectious  diseases 
without  charge  or  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? — You  mean 
should  I  like  all  the  cases  of  phthisis  to  be  treated  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  apart  from  the  guardians. 

40514.  Yes,  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  that  is 
rather  what  I  want  to  come  to  ? — I  have  not  really 
thought  that  out  very  much. 

40515.  If  you  detain  a  man  compulsorily,  it  seems  rather 
hard  to  make  him  a  pauper  ? — I  quite  see  that,  that  is 
rather  one  of  the  difficulties. 

40516.  [Chairman.)  I  thought  the  evidence  was  rather 
to  the  effect  that  the  person  would  not  be  treated  as  a 
pauper  if  he  were  compulsorily  detained  ? — I  should  very 
much  Like  to  see  that  if  powers  could  be  granted  to  that 
extent. 

40517.  Yoit  have  had  great  experience  as  a  guardian, 
would  you  like  to  have  a  general  power  of  detention  of 
persons  in  workhouses  so  as  to  prevent  these  ins-and-outs 


discharging  themselves  whenever  they  like  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  quite  such  a  sweeping 
thing  as  that.  I  think  there  should  be  some  definition 
of  what  guardians  should  do,  which  would  be  desirable  in 
that  condition  of  things. 

40518.  Have  you  in  your  experience  come  across  cases 
where  people  have  discharged  themselves  at  times  most 
convenient  to  themselves  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  in  very 
large  quantities,  but  I  took  it  your  question  meant  the 
compulsory  detention  of  all  such  cases. 

40519.  That  if  a  person  went  into  the  workhouse  he  , 
should  not  be  able  to  get  out  just  when  it  suited  his 
convenience  ? — They  have  now,  as  you  are  aware,  to 

give  a  long  notice  which  we  find  to  be  a  deterrent  in  some 
cases.  I  think  only  in  that  direction  it  is  desirable  in 
certain  cases.  , 

40520.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add,  be-  Improve- 
cause  your  experience  is  so  very  exceptional  that  we  should  "^^'^^^  P"' 
be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  would  care  to  say? — I  do  not 

wish  to  take  up  your  time  because  there  are  more  valuable 
witnesses  to  follow.    I  have  seen  a  very  great  improve- 
ment, and  seen  it  with  very  much  pleasure,  in  the  nursing 
arrangements ;    I  hope  that  more  may  come  in  that 
direction.    When  I  was  first  a  guardian,  at  Crossland 
Moor  Workhouse  we  had  an  old  woman,  in  an  old  coal- 
scuttle bonnet  as  old  as  herself,  to  attend  to  aU  the  cases 
there.    We  have  now  ten  nurses  ;  and  at  Dean  House, 
which  is  really  a  sort  of,  I  think  I  might  call  it,  home  for 
the  chronic  infirm  and  old  people,  we  have  five  nurses, 
where  there  was  formerly  only  one,   not  trained.    I  p  , 
should  like  to  mention  that  at  one  time  (Mr.  Bentham  Yorkshire 
will  know  about  it)  there  was  a  scheme  brought  forward  Combinatioi 
in  Yorkshire  with  regard  to  uniformity  and  a  sort  of  Nursing 
combination  of  the  arrangements  for  nursing  through  Scheme. 
Yorkshire  for  small  and  large  workhouses.    There  was  a 
comprehensive  scheme  propounded  and  a  Committee 
was  formed  ;  I  do  not  know  why,  but  that  has  apparently 
been  lost  sight  of  altogether.    It  seemed  to  me  that 
that  would  have  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
nursing  arrangements  not  only  in  our  larger  workhouses 
but  certainly  in  the  smaller  country  ones. 

40521.  It  was  a  sort  of  county  combination  ? — Yes. 
I  simply  mention  that  because  if  it  should  come  into  your 
way  to  enquire  into  that  I  think  it  would  certainly  make 
for  good. 

40522.  Was  the  county  combination  confined  to  in- 
firmaries or  did  it  apply  to  aU  the  institutions  under  the 
Poor  Law  ? — To  all  workhouse  infirmaries,  large  and 
small. 

40523.  To  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  throughout  ? 
— Yes,  and  to  assist  the  smaller  workhouses. 

40524.  Have  you  tried  classification  much  in  Hudders-  Method  of 
field  ? — ^Not  so  much  as  in  other  unions,  but  to  some  classifjnng 

,     ,  workhouse 
extent.  .  . 

inmates  at 

40525.  You  have  nothing  like  in  Sheffield  where  they  Hudders- 
have  Classes  A.  B.,  and  C.  ? — We  have  classes  for  good  field, 
behaviour  and  so  on   in  which   they  have  privileges  ; 
they  are  Classes  1,  2,  and  3. 

40526.  Is  Class  1  allowed  very  considerable  liberty  of 
going  in  and  out  ? — Yes,  and  also  what  they  very  dearly 
love,  tobacco  and  snuff  and  privileges  of  various  kinds. 
Class  No.  2  has  smaller  quantities  of  tobacco  and  snuff 
and  smaller  privileges. 

40527.  How  are  they  classified,  by  their  antecedents 
as  they  come  in  ? — Yes,  by  their  past  careers  to  some 
extent,  and  also  we  take  into  consideration  (I  think  we 
are  extremely  lenient  in  this  matter  and  I  am  very  glad 
we  are)  their  conduct  after  they  have  been  a  short  time 
in  the  workhouse.  Then  the  guardians  decide  which  of 
these  classes  they  shall  be  put  into. 

40528.  You  put  down  and  you  put  up  people  as  they 
behave  ? — Yes. 

40529.  I  suppose  that  is  a  good  instrument  in  main- 
taining discipline  ? — I  think  the  very  best ;  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  I  think  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

40530.  Is  it  felt  in  the  workhouse  to  be  rather  a  stigma 
to  be  put  dovtm  from  one  class  to  another  ? — I  think  so, 
undoubtedly.  Number  of 

members  on 

40531.  Yoiu-  board  is  a  very  large  one  ? — [Mr.  Whit-  Huddersfield 
xcam.)  That  is  so.    There  are  seventy- two  members  all  Board  of 
told  ;  seventy-one  elected  and  one  co-opted.  Guardians. 
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40532.  You  do  not  want  it  so  large  for  business  pur- 
poses ? — We  do  not 

40533.  It  is  due  I  suppose  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
number  of  rural  parishes  ? — That  is  so. 

40534.  You  think  that  since  the  Act  of  1894  the  tendency 
of  the  guardians  has  been  to  treat  the  poor  fund  as  a 
charity  ? — That  is  so. 

40535.  You  think  that  the  Circular  of  1900  rather 
tended  to  confirm  that  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  guardians  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  for  the  year 
ended  Lady  Day,  1900,  we  were  giving  out-relief  to  the 
extent  of  £7,385,  and  for  the  year  ended  1906,  Lady-Day, 
we  had  rison  up  to  the  remarkable  figure  of  £12,577. 

40536.  There  was  a  great  change  in  the  board,  was  there 
not,  some  years  ago,  when  a  large  number  came  on  who 
were  friendly  society  members  ? — Yes. 

40537.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
change  ? — We  have  certainly  not  had  the  interest  taken 
in  the  board  of  guardians,  and  have  not  representatives 
there,  that  we  ought  to  have  had,  it  has  never  been  con- 
sidered of  that  benefit,  the  standard  has  not  been  high 
enough  ;  in  a  way  anyone  could  be  made  a  member  of  the 
board  of  guardians.  That  has  been  the  spirit  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  We  have  men  on  even  now  who  are  what 
you  might  call  retired  shop-keepers,  tradesmen,  and  so 
forth.  They  simply  come  there,  as  it  were,  to  spend  the 
time  ;  they  never  take  any  active  part  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  board  from  meeting  to  meeting.  Of 
course  that  is  not  what  we  want — we  want  good  business 
men  if  it  is  possible.  We  always  get  the  most  work  out  of 
the  busiest  men  ;  with  them  there  is  not  that  leniency,  they 
will  not  let  their  hearts  run  away  with  their  judgment,  or 
let  their  feelings  take  away  what  their  good  judgment  is. 
I  am  afraid  we  have  allowed  things  to  go  simply  on 
sympathy. 

40538.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  friendly  societies 
bestirring  themselves  ? — In  the  first  place  they  began  to 
say  that  thrift  should  be  recognised,  and,  of  course,  as  you 
are  aware,  there  was  a  permissive  Bill  giving  guardians  the 
option  of  not  taking  into  account  any  subscription  or 
sick-pay  which  they  got  from  the  friendly  societies.  Of 
course,  they  dealt  largely  with  that,  they  waited  upon  the 
board,  or  rather  asked  to  wait  upon  the  board,  and  the 
board  in  its  weak  moment  I  am  afraid  made  a  mistake  ;  it 
would  not  see  them,  and  that  caused  a  little  bit  of  friction. 
The  then  president  of  the  friendly  societies  set  to  work 
because  they  were  determined  they  would  have  some 
representation  on  the  board.    That  was,  I  think,  in  1901. 

40539.  Did  they  bestir  themselves  because  the  board 
declined  rather  to  recognise  the  principle  of  the  change  of 
the  law  ? — They  wanted  to  be  heard  on  it,  but  after  that, 
as  you  are  aware,  it  became  compulsory,  but  betwixt  then 
and  it  becoming  compulsory  they  determined  they  would 
themselves  get  on  the  board  and  see  if  they  could  not  make 
an  entire  alteration  in  the  administration  of  relief,  and 
certainly  they  have  been  very  successful  in  getting  their 
members  on.  In  1904  they  made  the  number  rise  to 
twenty-three  friendly  society  members,  and  they  have 
certainly  taken  action  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  been 
able  to  give  relief  without  any  opposition,  as  it  were. 

40540.  They  have  increased  the  amount  of  out-door 
relief  ? — That  is  so. 

40541.  If  their  object  is  to  encourage  thrift  has  not  their 
action  on  the  board  operated  in  the  other  direction  ? — As 
one  individual,  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  make 
it  too  easy  for  those  seeking  relief,  it  is  destroying  their 
independence,  it  is  contrary  to  what  the  Poor  Law  was 
originated  for,  which  was  simply  to  relieve  destitution. 

40342.  Should  you  say  that  since  the  last  election  any 
considerable  proportion  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
belong  to  friendly  societies  ? — We  have  not  such  a  very 
great  number,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but,  independent 
of  that,  whether  they  be  of  that  class  or  not,  they  deter- 
mined that  everybody  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  should 
be  what  they  are  called  adequately  relieved.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  draw  a  line  as  to  what  is  adequate. 

40543  Is  there  a  scale  ? — No,  we  have  no  tied  scale. 

acreased  40544.  What  is  the  general  practice  of  the  board  ;  what 

jut-relief  at  do  you  consider  adequate  relief  to  a  widow  with  young 
j.uddersfield.  children,  for  instance  ? — Formerly  I  dare  say  we  were 
'  somewhat  little  in  that  respect,  we  gave  perhaps  2s.  6d. 
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for  a  grown-up  person  and  Is.  6d.  for  a  child.    We  have 
raised  that  to  double  that  practically. 

40545.  Was  the  supposition  that  that  was  sufficient,  or 

that  there  were  resources  which  were  concealed  ? — In   

some  cases  I  find  that  the  relief  has  gone  up  because  we  12  Feb.  1907 

have  not  had  that  investigation  which  we  ought  to  have,   

we  are  short  of  that,  because  the  cases  have  mounted  up  to 

such  a  quantity  now  that  the  relieving  officers  which  we 
have  are  not  able  to  cope  with  it.  They  cannot  give  that 
visitation  which  the  matter  ought  to  have. 

40546.  I  understand  that  since  the  number  of  recipients 
of  out-relief  has  increased  the  amount  given  to  the  in- 
dividuals has  also  increased  ? — That  is  so. 

40547.  It  has  increased  both  ways  ? — That  is  so. 

40548.  Is  this  still  continuing  ? — We  are  still  going  up. 
I  will  show  you  a  statement  of  what  occurred  at  the  last 
meeting  of  our  board.    (Same  produced.) 

40549.  Huddersfield  is  supposed  to  be  exceptionally 
prosperous  just  now  ? — Exceptionally  so,  it  has  been  so 
for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  or  even  more  than  that. 

40550.  The  distress  committee,  I  understand,  disbanded 
itself  ? — That  is  so  ;  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
It  is  in  a  prosperous  time  that  our  out-relief  has  been 
going  up  so  extensively. 

40551.  Do  you  say  that  this  increase  is  largely  due 
to  the  action  of  the  representatives  of,  or  the  persons  who 
were  returned  by,  the  friendly  societies  ? — To  a  great 
extent.  It  is  certainly  their  intention  to  rule  the  board, 
if  possible.  They  are  sending  this  pamphlet  out  now. 
[Same  produced.) 

40552.  (Miss  Hill.)  That  is  on  the  eve  of  the  election  ? 
— Yes,  elections  are  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  our  board.     (Miss  Siddon) :   Some  of  the  members. 

40553.  (Chairman.)  They  lay  down  here  that  not 
less  than  5s.  a  week  for  the  destitute  should  be  the  amount 
given.  Should  you  say  that  all  the  societies  mentioned 
here,  the  working  men's  clubs  and  the  kindred  thrift 
societies  combine  to  support  this  policy  ? — (3Ir.  Whitwam) 
They  are  trjring  to  make  it  far  more  extensive  now  ;  they 
are  putting  others  in. 

40554.  When  is  your  next  election  ? — In  March. 
That  is  being  issued  now.  You  will  see  at  the  bottom 
they  ask  to  be  supported,  so  that  they  may  be  a  majority 
on  the  board.  They  say  that  they  live  amongst  them 
and  know  their  requirements  and  what  they  ought  to 
have.  I  have  said  something  in  my  evidence  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  board.  Perhaps  you  will  be  giving 
that  attention,  you  are  here  as  experts  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  do  something  as  to  the  formation  of 
boards  of  guardians  in  future. 

40555.  In  your  judgment  seventy-two  is  too  large 
a  number  ? — I  think  so. 
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40556.  What  should  you  say  was  a  good  number  to 
carry  on  all  the  business  and  supply  sufficient  for  the 
committees  ? — I  think  one-half  is  quite  sufficient  for  what 
we  have  to  do. 

40557.  Thirty-six  ?— Yes. 

40558.  How  many  reUef  committees  have  you  ? —  Relief  com- 
Five  relief  committees.  mittees  at . 

40559.  And  they  sit  once  a  week  ?— Once  a  fortnight,  ^gjj'^'^'^^' 

40560.  Is  the  whole  board  divided  amongst  them  ?— 
That  is  so. 

40561.  What  is  the  average  attendance  ? — We  have 
good  attendances  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  about  having 
them  there. 

40562.  On  the  committees  ?— Yes,  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  that.  Of  course,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  rule  a 
board  like  that.  Three  of  your  members  were  present 
the  other  day,  and  I  think  they  had  a  sample  of  how  our 
board's  business  is  carried  forward. 

40563.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  some  rural 
parishes  in  the  union,  have  you,  besides  the  urban  dis- 
trict ? — They  are  all  urban,  really. 

40564.  Your  suggestion  would  be  that  the  board  of  Proposed 
guardians    should  be  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  alteration  in 
county    council    and  urban  district  councils  ? — Some-  constitution 
thing  like  the  education  committee  :  I  think  that  better     board  of 
men  would  be  got,  more  business  men,  men  more  fitted 
for  the  position. 
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Miss  E.  40565.  In  that  case  you  would  not  get,  would  you, 

F.  Siddon,  jjien  specially  elected  who  were  well  qualified  to  deal 

J/r.  /■:.  (^Ijq  ^gijyf  Qf  tijQ  poor  ?— I  think  those  that  had  the 

Wlutwam.  pQ^ygj.                  to  follow  that  out. 

12  Feb.  1907.     40566.  If  they  were  selected  from  their  own  body  they 

 would  be  persons  who  had  been  elected  members  of  the 

district  council  not  on  account  of  their  special  quahfica- 
tons  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  therefore  they  might  not  be 
particularly  interested  ?— That  is,  of  course,  always  the 
case,  you  cannot  govern  that  exactly.  I  would  leave 
room  for  co-opting  a  few  members.  So  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  all  I  ask  is  that  something  should  be  done  in 
order  that  we  should  have  a  higher  standard  of  persons 
serving  on  bjards  of  guardians. 

40567.  I  suppose  you  have  wards  now  ? — Yes. 

40568.  Would  you  get  rid  of  the  wards  ? — In  this 
case  I  am  afraid  you  would  if  you  did  something  Uke 
that ;  this  is  simply  a  suggestion.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
the  scheme,  but  it  may  be  a  means  of  bringing  something 
out  in  order  to  get  better  men  to  carry  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law. 
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40569.  With  regard  to  the  county  arrangement  as  to 
nurses  that  you  were  referring  to,  was  it  intended  that 
there  should  be  a  sort  of  scale,  a  graduation,  I  should  per- 
haps say,  amongst  the  nurses,  so  that  they  should  go 
^=rst  to  small  workhouses  and  gradually  work  up  ? — {Miss 
Siddon.)  Yes,  there  was  to  be  a  sort  of  interchange.  I 
am  afraid  I  do  nat  remember  the  exact  details.  That  was 
the  chief  idea  so  far  as  I  remember.  That  scheme  seems 
to  have  been  quietly  dropped  altogether.  I  just  men- 
tioned it  because  I  thought  it  might  be  within  your 
powers  to  deal  with  it. 

40570.  It  is  certainly  very  interesting  ? — Personally 
I  was  disappointed  when  it  was  di-opped. 

40571.  It  was  limited  to  nurses  ? — It  was  entirely 
for  nurses.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bentham  could  tell  you  more 
about  it  than  I  can.  I  believe  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  Committee. 

40572.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  said  the  Scattered  Homes 
were  only  established  about  five  years  ago  ?— That  is  so. 

40573.  You  knew  the  training  in  the  days  when  the 
children  were  all  at  the  large  school  ? — Yes,  at  the  school 
in  the  workhouse.  We  had  the  school  within  the  work- 
house grounds,  the  buildings  were  quite  separate  from  the 
workhouse,  but  they  were  school  quarters  for  the  children 
within  the  workhouse  walls. 

40574.  Were  those  large  schools  ? — The  numbers 
decreased  so  very  largely.  When  I  was  first  a  guardian, 
we  used  to  have  from  seventy  to  100  children  and  upwards ; 
at  the  time  when  our  Scattered  Homes  were  built  we  had, 
I  think,  something  between  twenty  and  thirty.  We  have 
now,  for  the  size  of  the  union,  an  unusually  small  number 
of  children  in  the  homes.  We  have  about  thirty-one,  I 
think. 

40575.  Can  you  account  for  that  at  all  ?  Do  you  know 
why  it  is  ? — I  have  tried  over  and  over  again  ;  I  really 
cannot  give  any  satisfactory  solution  of  it  at  all.  One 
thing  is,  we  take  very  much  more  care  about  getting  the 
children  who  come  under  our  care  out.  The  boarding-out 
system  with  us  I  consider  is  a  distinct  success.  We  do  not 
entrust  the  visiting  of  the  children  to  the  relieving  officers, 
they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 

40576.  Thai  is  boarded-out  within  the  union  ? — Yes. 

40577.  You  have  a  good  many  boarded-out  within  the 
union  '! — Yes,  we  have. 

40578.  Do  you  think,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  with  this 
short  experience,that  the  result  of  the  Scattered  Homes  will 
be  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  workhouse  schools  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so  undoubtedly,  it  takes  them  entirely 
away  from  any  surroundings  of  the  kind,  and  the  children 
are  very  much  more  normal,  I  think,  and  healthier  in 
every  way. 

40579.  You  did  not  find  the  result  of  the  school  satis- 
factory ? — I  cannot  say  that ;  we  were  eminently  fortunate 
in  having  officials  at  the  workhouse  who  took  very  intelli- 
gent care  of  the  children  ;  but.  of  course,  there  was  always 

Cost  of  atmosphere.    I  feel  sure  the  children  are  infinitely 

maintenance  hotter  without  that,  even  with  the  short  experience  we 
in  Huddora-    have  had. 

field  40580.  (il/r.  Pa«en-ilfaci)oMya/i.)  How  would  the  cost 

Scattered  the  two  compare  ? — Curiouslv  enough  the  cost  of  the 
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homes  is  somewhat  less  per  head  than  when  the  children 
were  in  the  workhouse. 

40581.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  per  head  per 
child  per  week  ? — In  the  homes  or    the  workhouse  ? 

40582.  In  the  Scattered  Homes,  taking  ever\'thing  ? — 
It  was  8s.  75d.  last  year  ;  that  includes  the  whole  of  the 
charges. 

40583.  Including  the  building  of  the  homes  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  They  cost  rather  more  per  head  in  the  work- 
house. That  is  a  feature  for  which  lam  very  thankful, 
because  the  guardians  on  my  board  were  very  much 
opposed  to  the  Scattered  Homes  system.  I,  with  some 
kind  support,  had  to  fight  the  battle  and  we  did  it  with 
great  difficulty. 

40584.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  you  propose  from 
seventy-two  to  thirty-six,  does  each  ward  return  a  member 
of  the  board  of  guardians  now  or  how  is  it? — ( M r.  Wh  iticam.) 
In  some  cases  there  are  four  and  in  some  cases  there  are  six. 

40585.  From  each  ward  ? — Yes. 

40586.  How  would  you  propose  to  reduce  that,  assum- 
ing that  the  present  system  remained  and  that  it  was  an 
elected  board  of  guardians  ? — I  think  I  should  knock  oS 
from  each  ward  so  ma-ny. 

40587.  Who  would  do  that  ? — I  suppose,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  you  would  be  able  to  make  some  recom- 
mendation which  may  come  to  something  which  will  be 
practicable. 

40588.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Could  you  give  us  any  idea 
whether  the  friendly  society  members  are  as  careful  in 
distributing  Poor  Law  relief  as  they  would  be  with  the 
funds  of  their  own  societies — ?  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

40589.  I  take  it  they  are  very  judicious  with  their  own 
funds  and  one  would  expect  them  to  make  very  good 
guardians.  Do  you  think  they  regard  it  differently  ? — • 
I  do  think  so,  they  think  there  is  money,  you  may  as  well 
have  it,  we  want  you  to  be  well  done  tor  and  have  plenty 
to  go  on  with.  They  have  considered  up  to  now  that  we 
have  practically  starved  them  and  they  think  they  ought 
to  have  more  money  and  be  made  easy  and  comfortable. 

40590  I  think  you  said  you  have  doubled  the  amount 
of  relief  you  give  to  widows  with  children.  Would  you 
now  give  3s.  for  each  child  ? — We  generally  deal  according 
to  circumstances.  There  are  other  things  to  take  into 
account  many  a  time,  and  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  each 
case  on  its  own  merits. 

40591.  Do  you  encourage  the  mothers  of  children  to 
go  out  to  work,  or  do  you  prefer  them  to  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  the  children  ? — We  encourage  them  to  go 
out  to  work.    {Miss  Siddon.)  Not  in  all  cases. 

40592.  I  understand  part  of  the  board  prefers  the 
mother  to  stay  and  look  after  the  children  t~{Mr.  Wliit- 
wam.)  It  all  depends  on  how  they  are  situated.  In  some 
cases  they  have  mothers  living  with  them  and  they  can 
leave  the  children  with  them  It  is  better,  I  think  for  the 
woman  to  be  out  and  working,  although  not  alwaj^s. 

40593.  You  would  take  into  consideration  what  was 
to  become  of  the  children  ? — Certainly.  That  is  a  very 
great  point.  The  children  at  any  rate  are  what  we  want 
to  look  after  tor  the  future. 

40594.  Could  you  explain  to  us  what  exactly  is  your  Guardian 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  children.     I  think  we  as  super- 
have  not  heard  of  that  before  ? — {Miss  Siddon  )  Un-  intendent  of 
fortunatelj  I  do  not  enjoy  any  salary  ;  that  is  one  differ-  Poor  Law 
ence.  children  at 

Huddersfie^d 

40595.  It  is  an  honorary  position  ? — An  honorary 
position  entirely.  We  have  an  extremely  kind  and 
sympathetic  inspector  for  our  district  who  has  ah^ays  so 
far  been  pleased  to  speak  with  satisfaction  of  my  efforts, 
and  he  has  renewed  the  appointment  from  year  to  year. 

40596.  It  is  an  official  appointment  ? — It  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  it  is  not  official  in  any 
other  sense  ;  as  I  say,  it  does  not  carry  any  remuneration. 

40597.  You  do  not  do  it  simply  as  one  private  guardian  ; 
you  do  it  from  an  official  position  a"?  superintendent  ? — 
Yes,  I  expect  it  is  rather  an  anomaly  really,  but  that  is 
what  prevails.  The  clerk,  Mr.  Rigby,  is  associated  with 
me. 

40598.  That  gives  you  power  to  enter  and  report  ? — 
I  beheve  absolute  power. 
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40599.  Have  you  any  system  of  reporting  to  the  guar- 
dians on  children  who  have  left  your  care  ? — No  system, 
it  is  reported  to  the  Children's  Committee,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily reported  to  the  board. 

40600.  In  some  boards  they  have  regular  yearly  reports 
about  all  the  children  who  have  left  their  care  ?— A  very 
excellent  plan,  but  it  does  not  prevail  with  us. 

40601.  You  have  no  such  record  ? — There  is  a  regular 
report  about  the  boarded-out  children. 

40602.  Is  that  after  they  go  out  to  service  ? — After 
they  are  boarded  out  there  is  a  report. 

40603.  After  they  have  left  the  care  of  the  foster  parent 
.  and  become  of  age  to  work  ? — There  is  no  official  report. 

40604.  Would  you  favour  a  record  being  kept  of  them 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  so  ? — Ye?,  I  think  it  would  be 
decidedly  a  good  thing.  I  have  a  sort  of  unwritten  record 
of  my  own  ;  nothing  official,  nothing  coimected  with  the 
board. 

40605.  Apart  from  such  record,  we  really  do  not  know 
how  the  children  do  in  after  life  ;  the  fact  that  they  do 
well  for  a  year  do3s  not  te'i  very  much  ? — No,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  know, 
not  as  a  board,  but  individually,  how  the  children  are 
going  on. 

40606.  That  would  not  be  knowledge  that  would  be 
available  for  every  one  ? — No,  it  if  not  arranged  statisti- 
cally or  anything  of  that  sort. 

40607.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  like  to  see  it  a 
matter  of  legal  obligation  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
guardians  should  be  women  ? — That  is  a  question  I  had 
almost  rather  you  had  not  asked  me.  I  think  women 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  good  work  on  boards  of  guardians, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  on  one  for  twenty-five 
years  myself. 

40608.  I  thought  perhaps  in  the  interests  of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  that  might  be  so  because  it  is  so  much 
detailed  work  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think  women  would  be 
useful ;  many  of  them  are  capable  of  being  useful. 

40609.  Just  like  on  the  Education  Authority  they  have 
a  certain  proportion  of  women  ? — Yes. 

40610.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  same  principle  applied 
to  boards  of  guardians  1 — I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
very  desirable  reform. 

40611.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  size  of  your  areas; 
you  want  the  number  of  guardians  diminished,  do  you 

•  want  the  size  of  the  union  increased  ? — (Mr.  Whitwam) 
No,  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  increased,  I  think  it  ia 
very  large  already. 

40612.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  large  ? — I  think  unions 
are  better  administered  when  they  are  smaller. 

40613.  As  to  the  classification  of  the  indoor  poor  for 
instance  ? — It  might  be  better  for  that. 

40614.  It  is  rather  a  choice  of  evils,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

40815.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  With  reference  to  the  cost  of 
the  children's  homes,  a  table  in  the  annual  report  of 
your  union  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day  1906,  gives  a 
somewhat  different  total  than  that  which  you  mentioned  ? 
— {Miss  Siddon)  I  took  Mr.  Whitwam's  figures  ;  the 
cost  varies  a  little  from  year  to  year.  I  see  it  is  rather 
more  there,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  bring  my  figures. 
Mr.  Rigby  will  be  able  to  explain  those. 

40616.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  am  looking  at  this  election 
pamphlet  which  you  kindly  placed  in  our  hands.  What 
is  the  usual  practice  of  your  board  with  regard  to  the 
destitute  and  deserving  aged  and  infirm  poor.  Do  they 
get  an  outdoor  allowance  as  a  rule  if  they  are  able  to 
stay  out  ? — {Mr.  Whitwam)  We  have  always  considered 
they  did. 

40617.  Has  it  been  fixed  upon  any  definite  scale  ? — 
No,  the  board  refused  to  fix  a  scale. 

40618.  You  refused  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  the  guardians 
are  of  opinion  that  they  should  use  their  own  judgment 
in  the  cases  as  they  like. 

40619.  Has  your  board  any  facilities  for  warehousing 
the  furniture  of  the  home  of  an  applicant  if  he  has  to 
come  in  temporarily  with  his  family  ? — Yes,  at  the  union 
offices. 

40620.  You  do  do  that  ?— Yes. 


40621.  I  see  that  they  do  not  allow  any  mention  of      Miss  E. 

allowances  during  sickness  to  an  ablebodied  man  here  ;  F.  Siddon, 
have  they  instituted  any  pressure  in  that  direction  at      ^r-  E. 

all  on  the  board  ?— No.  Whitwam. 


40622.  When  an  ablebodied  man   falls  sick,  would  it  \2  Feb.  1907. 

be  the  policy  of  the  representatives  of  these  friendly   

societies  to  deal  strictly  with  him  by  the  offer  of  the  Policy  of 
house  ? — No,  it  is  seldom  now  we  do  offer  the  house  ;  friendly 

we  cannot  get  such  a  thing  now.  society 

.  members  as 

40623.  Is  not  that  cuttmg  their  own  throats  rather,     gid^  ^ble- 
to  offer  men  a  Poor  Law  allowance  instead  of  encouraging  bodied 
them  to  belong  to  their  own  sick  benefit  clubs  ? — They  paupers, 
do  encourage  them  to  be  thrifty  by  belonging  to  friendly 
societies. 

40324.  At  the  same  time  they  encourage  them  not  to 
by  offering  them  out-relief  instead  of  the  house  ? — You 
may  put  in  that  way,  but  they  do  it. 

40325.  Is  it  the  case  that  your  relieving  officers  do 
not  t:ike  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm  to  their  own  homes  ? 

■We  have  a  resolution  of  the  board  which  says  that  the 
various  relief  committees  can  give  instructions  where 
that  should  be  done,  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  all  our  cases  to  have  it  taken  to  them. 
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40626.  It  is  at  the  option  of  the  relieving  officer  to 
give  it  at  the  pay  stations  ? — Yes.  It  certainly  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  it  could  be  done  ;  it  would  be  all  right 
if  it  could  be  taken. 

40627.  Has  the  board  passed  any  resolution  with 
regard  to  the  enforcing  of  maintenance  by  ablebodied 
SOILS  able  to  support  their  parents  ? — In  cases  where 
they  are  capable. 

40628.  You  have  not  carried  out  their  policy  in  that 
respect  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  simply  means  where  a  son 
has  not  much  coming  in  he  does  not  want  to  have  his 
own  family  impoverished  by  paying  for  his  own  parents. 

40629.  That  is  not  an  absolute  proposal  of  theirs  ? — 
No. 

40630.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  formation 
of  boards  of  guardians,  you  say  in  paragraph  9,  "  I 
have  not  thought  out  any  scheme,  but  submit  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  select  guardians  from  other  public 
bodies."  What  was  your  idea  as  to  that ;  a  board  that 
would  take  the  place  of  the  present  board  of  guardians  '! — 
It  would  still  be  a  board  of  guardians  composed  of  differ- 
ent representatives. 

40631.  Do  you  want  to  get  away  from  the  representative 
directly  elected  by  the  people  ? — I  am  rather  inclined  to 
that. 

40632.  You  think  that  the  present  mode  of  election 
makes  it  possible  for  persons  to  be  elected  on  the  plea 
of  giving  out  of  the  rates  something  which  is  to  the  people's 
taste  ? — Yes. 

40633.  And  that  that  is  a  mischievous  policy ;  is  that 
your  opinion  ? — That  is  so. 

40634.  By  the  representatives  from  other  bodies,  were 
you  thinking  of  the  City  Council  or  other  public  bodies  ? 
—Yes. 

40635.  Would  you  include  representatives  from  chari- 
table institutions  ? — As  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  should 
give  the  board  itself,  when  composed,  power  of  co-opting. 

40636.  Would  you  have  any  representatives  directly 
nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  should 
very  much  hke  that. 

40637.  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you,  of  more  restrictions 
being  placed  upon  the  guardians  by  the  central  authority  ? 
■ — Not  at  all. 

40638.  With  regard  to  your  workhouse  arrangements.  System  of 
I  think  you  said  there  is  some  form  of  classification  classifying 
adopted  ? — Yes.  workhouse 

40639.  Is  that  left  in  the  hands  of  the  master  ?— No,  inmates  at 
the  committee ;  it  is  brought  before  the  house  com- 
mittee. 

40640.  You  have  already  provided  an  able-bodied 
section  of  the  workhouse,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 

40641.  Has  that  been  in  operation  long  ? — No,  we  have 
not  put  all  the  restrictions  on  to  it  yet. 

40642.  And  cases  are  selected  by  the  master  from  the 
ins-and-outs  and  put  in  this  test  house  ;  are  they  then 
brought  before  a  committee  to  sanction  it  V — That  is  so. 
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40643.  They  are  given  a  test  of  work  and  they  do 
not  come  near  the  other  inmates  ? — That  is  the  intention. 
We  have  not  strictly  carried  it  out,  but  we  intend  to 
isolate  them  from  the  others. 

40044.  Ha.s  that  been  brought  about  by  having  a  good 
many  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes,  we  have  really  found  it  is  the 
same  over  and  over  again,  they  are  out  and  in  again  ; 
they  will  not  work  and  we  have  a  difficulty  to  make  them 
work  even  then  in  many  cases  ;  some  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  prison  two  or  three  times,  they  would  sooner  be  in 
prison  than  out,  they  say  one  is  as  good  a  shop  as  the  other 

40645.  ^Vhat  is  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  ?— We 
are  hoping  to  make  it  deterrent  so  that  they  shall  not 
come  to  the  workhouse. 

40646.  Is  there  any  classification  of  the  aged  people 
inside  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

40647.  Whose  hands  is  that  left  in  ?— That  comes 
before  the  committee  also. 

40648.  There  are  no  rules,  I  think,  you  said  with  regard 
to  outdoor  relief  ? — No. 

40649.  In  the  minds  of  the  guardians  there  is  an  un- 
written law,  is  there  not,  that  is,  to  take  your  test  labour, 
that  the  man  gets  2s.  6d.,  his  wife  2s.  6d.  and  each  child 
Is.  6d.  ?— That  is  fixed. 

40650.  Was  that  fixed  by  a  resolution  of  the  board  ? — 
— Yes,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

40651.  The  amount  per  head  ?— Yes. 

40652.  Then  you  have  a  scale  of  reUef  1 — In  that  case. 
[Misa  Siddon.)    For  that  class  only. 

40653.  Has  it  led  to  a  practice  being  adopted  ;  that 
because  there  is  a  scale  fixed  that  scale  of  allowance  is 
granted  even  though  there  might  be  earnings  which 
even  amoimts  to  more  than  the  amount  granted  ? — 
{Mr.  Whitwam.)    That  is  taken  into  account. 

40654.  Do  you  mean  that  earnings  are  deducted  ? — 
We  do  not  give  it.  {Miss  Siddon.)  The  person  does  not 
receive  the  same  amount  for  the  test  work.  {Mr.  Whit- 
wam.) We  only  give  them  so  many  days. 

40655.  Would  that  be  so  in  every  section  ? — {Miss 
Siddon.)  It  is  so  in  my  section  ;  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
Holmfirth  section. 

40656.  Take  a  case  Uke  this,  a  man  and  wife  and  seven 
children  and  the  two  older  children  are  earning  together 
18s.  a  week  ;  that  leaves  the  man,  his  wife,  and  five 
children  dependent.  The  same  relief  would  be  granted, 
viz.,  12s.  6d.  a  week  on  this  scale,  as  would  be  granted  to 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children  only,  would  it  not  ? — 
The  man  would  not  have  so  many  days  given  to  him  ; 
he  would  not  have  so  many  days  of  work  allotted  to 
him,  therefore  he  would  not  receive  so  much  for  it.  I 
take  it  that  is  your  meaning,  the  scale  would  be  the 
same,  but  the  work  would  be  less,  therefore  the  pay  would 
be  less. 

40657.  I  thought  the  relief  was  granted  for  a  week  ? — ■ 
So  many  days  in  the  week.  That  is  what  is  done  in  the 
Holmfirth  section,  certainly. 

40658.  I  suppose  the  week  would  be  divided  into  six 
days  and  the  man  would  be  paid  for  each  day  ? — That  is 
so  ;  it  would  be  in  proportion. 

40659.  {Miaa  Hill.)  I  gather  that  the  scale  per  day  is 
a  standard  one,  but  that  the  Committee  decided,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  how  many  days  work 
are  allotted  to  individuals  ? — That  is  so. 

40660.  (J/r.  Beniham.)  That  was  not  done  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  the  instance  I  have  given  you  is  an 
actual  case  ? — Then  you  did  not  come  into  the  Holm- 
firth section. 

40661.  The  same  amount  was  granted  in  the  case  with 
18s.  a  week  coming  in  as  in  the  case  where  there  was  no 
income  whatever  ? — {Mr.  Whitwam.)  Was  that  in  No.  2 
section  ? 

40662.  I  do  not  know  it  by  number  ? — -Mr.  Rigby  will 
answer  you  if  there  is  anything  different  about  that. 

40663.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  wide  diversion  in  practice 
in  the  different  sections  ? — {Mias  Siddon.)  I  think  so 
undoubtedly. 

40664.  The  members  sit  for  the  district  which  they 
represent,  do  they  not  ? — That  is  so. 


40665.  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee  elected 
for  a  whole  year  ? — Yes. 

40666.  For  other  classes  of  case  you  have  no  scale  of 
reUef,  have  you,  take  old  people  for  instance  ? — No 
fixed  scale  in  any  section. 

40667.  In  the  case  of  a  widow  with  children  is  it  the  The  relief  of 
practice  to  give  rehef  to  the  widow  herself  ? — {Mr.  Whit-  widows  with 
warn.)  An  able-bodied  widow  ?  children  at 

40668.  Yes,  with  children  ?— We  have  done  that,  ^^'^^^ersfield 
{Miss  Siddon.)  That  is  exceptional. 

40669.  What  is  the  practice  ?—(ilfr.W7n'<wam.)  Really 
in  practice  we  ought  not  to  do  so,  they  say  she  can  go  out 
working  for  herself.  It  is  the  wrong  principle  if  we  do  it. 
{Miaa  Siddon.)  It  is  done  practically. 

40670.  Take  a  widow  with  five  children,  if  you  grant 
relfef  in  that  case  and  she  has  no  known  earnings,  what 
would  you  give,  and  how  would  you  arrive  at  it  ? — It 
would  depend  on  the  age  of  the  children. 

40671.  {Mrs.   Wehh.)  If  they  were  of  school  age  V— 
You  mean  where  the  children  are  not  able  to  earn  ? 

40672.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Where  there  are  no  earnings? — 
We  should  give  14s.  or  15s.  in  that  case. 

40673.  How  would  you  arrive  at  it  ? — Of  eoiirse  it 
depends  so  very  much  on  the  circumstances ;  sometimes 
there  is  a  widow  who  has  a  sister  well  off  next  door,  or  a 
mother  or  sister  who  helps  her.  We  should  take  that 
into  consideration.  I  only  gave  that  as  a  rough  estimate. 
She  might  have  somebody  who  would  look  after  her 
children  while  she  went  out  to  work. 

40674.  In  your  own  mind,  is  this  so  much  per  head  for 
each  child  and  so  much  for  the  widow  ? — As  a  rule,  2s.  6d. 
for  each  child,  2s.  for  quite  an  infant,  and  3s.  possibly  for 
the  widow.  I  can  only  speak  very  indefinitely  because 
it  depends  so  much  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
We  find  in  the  country  districts  the  neighbours  help 
each  other  so  much,  sometimes  one  pays  the  rent,  and 
so  on  ;  but  taking  it  roughly  you  might  take  that  as  an 
answer  I  think. 

40675.  With  regard  to  the  children  admitted  to  your  Methods  of 
Homes,  are  they  admitted  directly  into  your  Scattered  admitting 
Homes  or  do  they  go  to  the  workhouse  ? — If  it  can  be  children  to 
possibly  avoided  they  do  not  go  to  the  workhouse.    We  Scattered 
have  one  home  in  the  town  for  the  children  and  the  other  ^udWersfiel 
two  are  in  the  country,  five  miles  out  from  the  town,  on 

the  edge  of  the  moors  almost. 

40676.  Are  the  children  received  at  the  home  in  the 
town  or  at  the  workhouse.  On  the  admission  of  the  ■ 
parents  to  the  workhouse  where  would  the  children  be 
admitted  ;  at  the  workhouse  or  the  home  in  town? — 
If  possible  they  are  taken  to  the  home  direct,  in  some 
instances  they  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse  for  a  night  or 
two,  but  if  possible  they  are  taken  to  the  home  direct. 
Accommodation  is  getting  hmited  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  we  sometimes  have  to  take  children  to  the  work- 
house until  there  is  room  for  them  in  one  of  the  Homes. 

40677.  Is  the  practice  then  to  admit  them  to  the  home 
or  the  workhouse  as  a  general  rule  ? — Both  ways.  {Mr. 
Whitwam.)  The  fact  is  that  we  were  not  able  to  get  the 
Board  to  give  us  power  to  build  a  receiving  home. 

40678.  You  have  not  estabhshed  a  receiving  home  ? — 
{Miss  Siddon.)  No  we  have  not. 

40679.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  received  at  the 
workhouse  ? — {Mr.  Whitwam.)  It  is  generally  so,  we  have 
no  other  alternative  in  many  cases.  {Miss  Siddon.)  We 
have  no  receiving  home  and  at  present  the  accommoda- 
tion at  the  homes  is  too  small  for  our  requirements. 

40680.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  The  inspec- 
the  boarded-out  children,  I  did  not  understand  who  tion  of  cliil 
inspected  them  ? — The  Boarding-out  Committee.  dren  boardec 

40681.  Is  that  a  Committee  of  ladies  ?— No,  there  are  ^^-^at 
some  ladies  on  it  at  this  present  moment.  {Mr.  Whitwam.)  jju,]j^'^^eld 
Miss  Siddon  is  on,  and  she  visits. 

40682.  How  often  do  you  visit  1—{Miss  Siddon.) 
I  visit  the  children  on  my  special  list  once  in  six  weeks. 
I  very  often  see  them,  but  every  six  weeks  or  two  months 
I  make  an  official  visit. 

40683.  Is  that  the  common  case  in  the  union  ? —  Yes. 

40684.  Are  they  ever  medically  inspected  ? — Yes. 

40685.  When  ? — Every  month,  and  the  district  medical 
officer  sends  in  a  return  ;  he  is  paid  so  much  a  head  for 

doing  so.  ' 
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40686.  Are  their  teeth  attended  to  ? — Yes,  we  make 
a  point  of  that. 

40687.  How  many  are  there  of  them  ? — Roughly- 
speaking  about  thirty. 

40688.  I  find  with  regard  to  the  children  who  stay  with 
their  parents,  the  widows,  there  is  roughly  speaking 
about  100  ? — I  should  have  thought  more,  but  I  really 
do  not  know. 

40689.  How  do  you  inspect  those  ? — There  is  no 
inspection  except  when  the  relieving  officers  visit  them. 

40690.  You  do  not  think  the  relieving  officer  is  good 
enough  for  the  boarded  out  children  ? — No. 

40691.  Then  why  do  you  think  it  is  good  enough  for 
the  widows'  children  ? — I  do  not  think  I  do. 

40692.  Do  they  ever  get  medically  inspected  ? — Of 
course  if  their  parents  take  them,  otherwise  I  do  not 
think  they  receive  any  medical  inspection  ;  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  do. 

40693.  Do  their  teeth  get  attended  to  ? — If  the  mothers 
call  the  doctor's  attention  to  them. 

40694.  Not  otherwise  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

40695.  You  do  not  think  your  board  of  guardians  is 
under  any  responsibility  for  those  children  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that,  but  not  the  same  responsibility, 
certainly. 

40696.  How  much  responsibility?  How  far  do  you  really 
see  that  these  children  are  getting  sufficient  food  and  are 
being  properly  brought  up  ? — We  do  not  see  very  much 
in  our  union  certainly  ;  there  has  been  an  idea  that  there 
should  be,  I  have  wished  it  myself,  an  inspector  for  that 
particular  purpose.  I  hope  that  will  come.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  I  should  venture  to  hope  from  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  very  important  Commission. 

40697.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  very  important 
question  for  us  to  investigate  ? — I  do. 

40698.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  260,000  Poor  Law  children,  and  200,000  of  them 
ftre  practically  being  brought  up  in  homes  like  this  ? — 
I  should  deprecate  any  visit  from  the  relieving  officer 
where  it  could  be  avoided. 

40699.  Whom  would  you  suggest  and  what  would  you 
suggest  ? — I  should  certainly  suggest  an  inspector.  I 
have  always  thought  that  more  inspectors  were  wanted 
at,  and  certainly  more  women  inspectors. 

40700.  What  type  of  woman,  not  the  relieving  officer 
type,  but  a  sort  of  sanitary  inspector  type,  the  health 
visitor  type  ? — -I  should  suggest  a  woman  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  trained  for  the  purpose  to  some  extent. 
In  Huddersfield  we  have,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  perfectly 
well  known,  two  women  visitors. 

40701.  Medical  officers  ?— Yes. 

40702.  Is  that  the  type  of  person  which  you  would 
suggest  ? — Yes,  certainly.  Not  quite  so  official  as  that, 
but  certainly  in  that  direction. 

40703.  You  would  regard  it  as-  very  important  that 
all  those  children,  who  are  practically  being  brought  up 
in  a  state  of  pauperism,  should  be  inspected  ? — I  should 
expect  that  such  inspection  would  lead  to  very  good 
results.  I  have  no  practical  experience  of  it  whatever, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  may  be. 

40704.  As  a  board,  you  have  not  felt  really  responsible 
for  those  people  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  Yorkshire 
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people  are  somewhat  sensitive  and  resentful  of  any 
interference  with  their  children  in  their  own  homes. 

40705.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  state  in  your  prJcis  that 
the  boarding-out  system,  in  cases  where  it  is  possible, 
is  the  ideal  one  ? — That  is  my  own  experience. 

40706.  For  suitable  cases,  do  you  consider  the  boarding- 
out  system  superior  to  the  cottage  home  system,  for  cases 
suitable  to  the  scattered  homes  ? — I  think  that  the 
boarding-out  system  is  the  best  in  cases  where  children 
are  eUgible  for  boarding-out  (of  course  it  can  only  prevail 
in  those  cases),  because  it  incorporates  them  so  entirely 
with  the  families,  it  grafts  them  so  to  speak  on  a  family, 
and  in  our  district  it  has  certainly  been,  I  think  I  may 
say,  almost  an  unqualified  success. 

40707.  You  have  boarded-out  some  of  them  in  the 
town  and  some  of  them  in  the  country  ? — Yes.  In  the 
country  it  is  within  the  union,  but  we  have  given  the 
preference  I  think  to  country  townships. 

40708.  To  what  class  of  family  have  you  taken  them 
in  the  country  ? — The  ordinary  artisan.  Of  course,  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  are  mill  operatives  ;  there  are 
several  policemen  and  people  of  that  kind.  We  always 
take  care  that  the  children  do  not  go  into  any  home 
where  their  adoption  would  mean  money  profit  of  any 
kind. 

40709.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  results  from 
the  boarding-out  are  at  least  equally  as  good  as  the 
results  from  your  scattered  homes  ? — Yes,  because  in  the 
boarding-out  I  think  the  children  are  really  started,  as 
it  were,  they  are  grafted  into  a  family. 

40710.  They  get  more  of  a  family  instinct  ? — That  is  so. 

40711.  You  think  it  is  naturally  the  ideal  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  own  idea. 

40712.  The  nearer  you  can  get  back  to  the  family,  the 
better  ? — Yes,  in  the  homes,  however  well  they  are 
managed  and  however  good  the  foster-mother  may  be, 
it  always  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  institution. 

40713.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  pecuniary  or  monetary 
advantage  one  of  the  ind-acements  of  the  foster-mothers  to 
take  these  children  who  are  boarded-out  ? — I  think  that 
is  not  a  consideration  really  with  them. 

40714.  You  think  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
thinking  of  at  all.  We  give  very  small  pay  with  them, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  really  has  any  weight  with  them. 

40715.  Has  the  foster-mother  fs  a  rule  got  other  chil- 
dren ?— Yes,  very  often  she  has  unfortunately  lost  her 
o-wn  and  wants  to  adopt  one  in  its  place.  In  some  cases 
there  are  other  chi'dren,  but  I  should  say  the  other  is 
the  usual  case,  the  wish  to  adopt  a  child. 

40716.  Is  any  proportion  of  the  clasb  of  foster-parents 
in  such  a  position  as  that  the  small  saving  there  might 
be  from  keeping  a  child  rather  on  short  commons  would 
come  into  consideration  ? — There  are  very  very  few 
instances.  As  you  are  aware  orphan  children  now  only 
can  receive  reliif  under  the  boarding-out  committee. 
We  have  in  one  or  two  instances  been  obliged  to  continue, 
or  we  have  felt  obhged  to  continue  to  allow  the  children 
to  remain  with  their  relatives  when  we  should  not  other- 
wise have  chosen  them;  it  is  not  an  ideal  home,  but  we 
have  continued  the  children  there  and  paid  for  them, 
some  of  those  homes  are  very  poor,  but  in  no  cases  cer- 
tainly are  the  children  in  any  way  short  of  food  or  any 
necessaries. 
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The  advan- 
tages of 
boarding-out 
for  certain 
classes  of 
Poor  Law 
children. 


The  motives 
of  foster- 
parents  in 
taking 
boarded-out 
children. 


The  claas  of 
foster- 
parents. 


Mr.  Edwin  Artjitjr  Rigby,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


40717.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Huddersfield  Union  ? — I  am. 

40718.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  \yhich  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Very  well. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statements.) 
1.  Statistics  relating  to  the   Huddersfield  Union  : — 
Population : 

County  borough       ...  95,047 
Rest  of  area  all  under  urban 
district  councils 


Inhabited  houses  : 
County  borough 
Rest  of  area  - 


71,599 
  166,046 


Houses  with  leas  than  five  rooms  : 

County  borough 
Area  of  union : 

County  borough 
Rest  of  union 

Rateable  value  : 

County  borough 
Rest  of  union 


15,236 
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acres. 

11,854 

59,757 


£ 

-  477,977 

-  310,927 


71.611 


22,356 
16,627 


38,983 


  £788,904 

2.  The  district  was  remarkable  at  the  census  in  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  1,753  as  com- 
pared with  1891  and  the  decrease  was  pretty  general,  only 
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Mr.  E.  A.   ten  townships  out  of  the  tliirty-tliree  into  which  the 
Rigby.      union  is  divided  shewing  an  increase. 

3.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  decrease  has 
been  suggested,  but  for  a  number  of  years  statisticians  have 
noted  the  very  low  birth-rate  and  marriage-rate. 

4.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  buildings  in  the  dis- 
trict are  built  of  stone,  there  being  an  abundance  of  good 
building-stone  quarried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Induatries  at      5.  The  district  is  the  centre  of  the  woollen  cloth  manu- 
Hudderafield.  facture  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  industries  of  ths 
district;  some  of  the  finest  and  best  cloths  produced  as  well 
as  large  quantities  of  cheaper  grades  fcr  the  ready-made 
clothing  trade  are  manufactured  in  the  district. 

6.  The  raw  material  is  treated  in  all  its  stages.  A 
number  of  mills  are  occupied  with  the  production  of 
yams  for  the  Nottingham  and  Le'cester  mavkets. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  n:ills  engaged  in  spinning 
cotton  yarns  and  one  of  the  great  cotton  thread  firms 
is  identified  with  one  of  the  small  towns  in  the  union. 

7.  The  water  of  the  district,  being  of  a  very  soft  char- 
acter, is  eminently  suitable  for  dyeing  and  finishing  pur- 
poses and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  district. 


Industrial 
and  social 
proapority 
of  HudderB- 
lield. 


8.  There  is  plenty  of  employment  in  the  staple  trade 
of  the  district  at  fair  wages ;  the  young  people  and  girls 
of  the  family  readily  find  work,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  well  clothed,  housed  and  fed. 

9.  As  indicative  of  the  prosperity  of  the  district  the 
following  figures  may  be  given  as  applicable  to  the 
Huddersfield  district : — 

£     s.  d. 

Amount  standing  to  credit  of  depositors 

in  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  -  -  607,193  4  9 
Amount  standing  to  credit  of  depositors  - 

in  the  Huddersfield  Savings  Bank  -  731,738  11  11 
Amount  staniing  to  credit  of  depositors  in 

the  Huddersfield  Building  Society  -  493,182  0  0 
Amount  standing  to  credit  of  depositors  in 

the  Halifax  Building  Society,  esti- 
mated   650,000    0  0 

Amount  standing  to  credit  of  depositors  in 

the  Huddersfield  Co-operative  Society  185,614  0  0 
A  number  of   independent  co-operative 

societies  in  the  district,  estimated    -    10,000    0  0 


£2,677,727  16  8 

10.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  above  deposits 
and  shares  are  mainly  contributed  by  the  working  class 
population. 

11.  The  county  borough  which  forms  about  two-thirds 
of  the  union  is  amongst  the  most  advanced  of  those 
bodies. 

12.  The  water,  gas  and  electricity  supplies  are  owned 
by  the  municipality,  as  also  are  the  tramways,  parks, 
free  library,  technical  college,  and  municipal  lodging- 
house. 

13.  The  municipal  debt  is  £3,750,000  or  £39  6s.  lljd. 
per  head  of  the  population. 

Workhouses       14.  The  only  peculiarity  in  Poor  Law  administration 
and  scattered  that  I  would  refer  to  is  the  fact  that  we  have  two  work- 
homea  at       houses,  one  (modern)  adjacent  to  the  town  with  accommo- 
Huddersfield.  dation  for  500  inmates,  the  other  five  miles  away  with 
accommodation  for  300,  very  pleasantly  situated  and  which 
is  reserved  for  the  more  respectable  aged  and  for  about 
sixty  harmless  lunatics  and  imbeciles.    We  have  also 
three  scattered  homes  for  the  children. 


The  proper 
classes  for 
out-relief. 


Need  for  ex- 
haustive in- 
vestigation 
of  out  relief 
case*. 

The  classes 
for  indoor 
relief. 


15.  Wherever  clean  and  comfortable  homes  can  be 
found  for  respectable  aged  people  who  have  fallen  on 
evil  times  I  am  in  favour  of  out-relief,  also  in  the  case  of 
respectable  widows  Avith  young  children. 

16.  In  every  case  there  should  be  exhaustive  enquiries 
and  all  through  the  period  of  chargeabihty  the  relieving 
officer's  investigations  should  be  repeated. 

17.  For  the  thriftless,  shifty,  and  the  unemployable 
T  should  give  only  indoor  relief. 

18.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  apply  for  relief 
are  the  aged  and  infirm  who  have  struggled  on  to  the 
utmost  and  only  in  the  list  extremity  sought  poor  relief 


19.  Another  large  class  is  composed  of  single  women  The  clasaea 
who  appear  to  eke  out  a  living  by  hawking  or  charing  or  of  persons 
keeping  a  small  sweet-shop  or  the  Uke.  applying  fo 

relief  and 

20.  There  are  many  cases  of  sudden  or  temporary  uiethod  of 
sickness.     In  one  recent  half-year  out-relief  was  given  relieving 
to  twenty-nine  deserted  wives.    In  a  number  of  cases  some  of  the 
relief  was  given  to  men  or  women  whose  only  heme  is  the  at  Hudders 
common  or  municipal  lodging-house.  field. 

21.  In  many  cases  relief  is  given  to  an  aged  father  or 
mother  in  order  to  compel  some  obstinate  son,  occasionally 
living  under  the  same  roof,  to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  parents'  support. 

22.  An  Italian  organ-grinder,  his  wife  and  four  children 
have  had  out-door  relief  now  for  one  or  two  years  and 
another  of  the  same  nationality,  a  hawker  of  images  and 
his  wife  and  tliree  children  have  likewise  been  accorded 
outdoor  reUef  to  the  extent  of  £11  in  a  half-year. 

23.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  pauperism  there  are  ^he  causes 
the  usual  general  causes  at  work.  Accident,  misfortune,  of  pauperb 
improvidence,  thriftlessness,  drink,  idleness;  examples 

of  all  these  can  readily  be  found,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  special  causes  peculiar  to  the  Huddersfield  Union. 

24.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  class  of  persons  ijj^g  ^jj^^g  ^ 
seeking  election  will  probably  be  affected  by  the  quaU-  persona  Be  . 
fication  and  the  electorate.  Now,  ^vitll  regard  to  the  lug  electio: 
first,  any  adult  free  from  the  statutory  disqualifications  as  guardis 
who  has  resided  in  any  part  of  a  union  area  for  the  twelve 
preceding  months  is  qualified  for  election,  so  that  very 

few  people  will  be  excluded  on  that  ground. 

25.  The  electorate  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
takes  in  every  other  qualification. 

26.  The  Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians  is  composed 
of  seventy-one  elected  members  and  one  co-opted  one. 
There  are  thirty-three  townships,  and  at  least  one  guardian 
is  elected  for  each  township. 

27.  In  some  of  the  country  townships  it  means  con- 
siderable out-of-pocket  expenses.  For  example,  it  costs 
one  member  2s.  in  railway  fares  to  attend  the  board 
meeting  and  many  others  proportionate  sums  and  similar 
expenditure  to  attend  workhouse  and  other  committees, 
and  unless  some  method  of  finding  these  expenses  for  a 
representative  be  discovered,  this  acts  by  way  of  re- 
stricting the  class  with  which  this  paragi'aph  deals. 

28.  At  the  election  of  1901,  105  persons  were  nominated, 
and  of  these  sixteen  were  women,  twenty-six  were  de- 
scribed as  "  gentlemen,"  meaning  for  the  most  part  that 
they  bad  retired  from  work  or  business  and  were  living  on 
their  means,  there  were  four  licensed  victuallers,  four 
woollen  manufacturers,  and  nine  other  representatives 
of  various  manufacturing  processes,  three  clergymen,  two 
Baptist  ministers,  three  coal  merchants,  three  insnrance- 
agents,  two  grocers,  one  solicitor,  one  surgeon,  fifteen 
others  were  masters  on  their  own  account,  including  a 
street  newsvendor,  and  the  rest  were  engaged  in  various 
occupations  which  in  the  event  of  election  would  necessi- 
tate their  making  arrangements  with  their  employers  for 
permission  to  discharge  their  duties.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  candidates  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  duties  they  were  anxious  to  discharge  and  at  the 
last  election  (1904)  twenty-three  persons  were  elected  who 
were  absolutely  new  to  the  work. 

29.  I  should  like  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  existence  Represent 
on  the  Huddersfield  Board  of  a  party  which  is  promoted  tion  of 
and  returned  in  the  interests  of  the  friendly  societies.  Friendly 

30.  I  believe  that  the  genesis  of  this  movement  hes  ^°^]^gj.g , 
in  the  fact  that  in  May,  1899,  a  deputation  from  the  friendly  jjudders- 
societies  sought  an  interview  with  the  board  of  guardians  ggi(j  ^o^p  f 
on  the  subject  of  the  adoption  of  the  Out-Relief  Friendly  Guardians 
Societies  Act  of  1894.  They  were  kept  waiting  some  time,  and  their 
whilst  the  board  discussed  the  advisability  of  receiving  policy  as  t 
them  ;  ultimately  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  the  guardians  relief, 
refused  to  hear  the  deputation,  and  they  went  away 

feeling  very  indignant. 

31.  Two  bye-elections  occurred  shortly  afterwards  and 
supporters  of  the  friendly  society  party  were  returned 
in  each  case. 

32.  At  the  election  of  1901  they  formulated  a  pro- 
gramme, held  public  meetings,  and  made  a  vigorous 
canvas  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  returning  a  number  of  members  pledged  to 
support  their  views. 
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33.  At  the  election  of  1904  a  similar  procedure  was 
again  followed  and  some  twenty-two  or  three  members 
returned.  Their  policy  appears  to  be  to  give  out-door 
relief  in  every  possible  case  and  only  in  the  last  resort 
to  give  ^vorkhouse  orders  and  to  pay  special  regard  to  the 
case  of  any  members  of  friendly  societies  which  may  come 
before  the  board. 

34.  They  have  also  advocated  a  reduction  of  officials' 
salaries  and  resolutely  opposed  an  increase  in  the  staff 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  have  urged  ought  to  be 
made. 

'Method  of  relief  purposes  the  union  is  divided  into  five 

Ldministering  districts,  two  of  them  covering  the  county  borough  area 
jrelief  at  \  and  the  remaining  three  the  country  portion  of  the  union. 
Hudders-  ~  ,  ,    ,.  • 

(geld.  36.  There  is  a  relievijig  officer  assigned  to  each  district 

I  and  under  a  special  Order  of  the   Local  Government 


Board  a  relief  committee  considers  and  adjudicates  upon 
the  appUcations  for  relief  in  each  district. 

37.  The  committees  meet  fortnightly  and  act  under  the 
Out-Relief  Regulation  Order.  There  are  also  the  following 
special  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  with  which  the 
committees  must  comply. 

38.  "  Out-door  relief  may  not  be  granted  in  any  case 
for  more  than  fourteen  weeks  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  able- 
bodied  person  for  longer  than  four  weeks  at  a  time  ; 
nor  to  any  new  case  for  a  longer  period  than  four  weeks,  and 
each  application  should  be  treated  by  the  relievmg 
officer  as  a  new  application." 

39.  The  guardians  for  the  wards  or  parishes  comprised 
in  the  area  form  the  committees. 

40.  The  table  which  follows  shews  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  and  the  amount  paid  during  the  half-year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1906  : — 


Mr.  E.  A. 

Righy. 

12  Feb.  1907. 


Large 
norease  in 
jut-relief  at 
Hudders- 
field  since 
1900. 


Suggested 
reforms  : — 

j"  Relief 

Regulation 

Order." 

Deserted 
wives. 

'  Family 
income." 

Destitution. 


Guardians' 
officers. 


Name  of  District. 

Number  of 
Guardians 
forming 
Relief 
Committee. 

Population. 

Area 
(Acres). 

Number  of 
paupers 
relieved 
half-year 
ending 
Michaelmas, 
1906. 

Amount  of 

Relief 
half-year 
ending 
Michaelmas, 
1906. 

Number 

of 
District 
Medical 
Officers. 

£     s.  d. 

Huddersfield  (No.  1)     -      -  - 

17 

50,179 

4,514 

739 

1,630  12  1 

6 

Huddersfield  (No.  2)     -      -  - 

18 

39,509 

6,004 

989 

2,402    9  11 

3 

Kirkburton  

10 

18,35G 

16,167 

208 

592    8  0 

4 

Holmfirth      .       _       .       .  . 

14 

24,636 

25,229 

208 

534    0  8 

5 

Slaithwaite  

13 

33,966 

19,678 

449 

1,358  11  5 

3 

Statistics  as 
to  pauperism, 
etc.,  at 
Hudders- 
field. 


41.  I  Lave  also  attached  a  diagram  shewing  the  course 
of  relief  for  the  twenty-five  years  ending  at  Lady  Day 
last.  From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  marked  and 
continuous  rise  in  out-relief  dates  from  1900,  the  year  of 
IVfr.  Chaplin's  Circular,  nationally,  and  the  advent  of  the 
first  friendly  society  members,  locally.  (<SV.e  Appendix  No. 
IX.  (A).) 

42.  The  expenditure  on  out-relief  in  the  year  ending 
Lady  Day,  1901,  was  £7,626  and  in  the  year  ending  Lady 
Day,  1906,  £12,577,  an  increase  in  five  years  of  64  "9  per 
cent.  The  number  of  persons  reUeved  on  the  1st  January, 
1901,  was  1,441,  and  1906,  1,983. 

43.  If  the  several  districts  be  analysed  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  Huddersfield  districts  whereas 
in  the  twelve  months  ending  at  Lady  Day,  1900,  the  relief 
paid  was  £4,056  ;  in  the  six  months  ending  at  Michaelmas, 
1906  it  was  £4,053  or  nearly  as  much  in  six  months  in  the 
summer  of  1906  as  in  the  twelve  months,  six  years  before, 
and  this  during  a  time  of  prosperity  and  with  the  staple 
trade  of  the  district  fully  employed. 

44.  I  submit  with  some  diffidence  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions for  reform  in  administration. 

45.  A  new  "  Relief  Regulation  Order  "  should  be  issued 
and  the  cases  in  which  relief  may  or  in  which  it  may  not 
be  given  should  be  made  clear. 

46.  The  question  of  relief  to  deserted  wives  should  be 
explicitly  dealt  with. 

47.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  total  income 
received  by  a  family  should  be  taken  into  account  or  not 
should  be  made  quite  clear. 

48.  What  constitutes  destitution  might  be  set  forth, 
and  in  what  cases,  if  any,  guardians  may  depart  from 
insisting  upon  it  as  a  condition  precedent  to  granting 
relief,  and  having  laid  down  clear  rules  for  the  granting 
of  relief  the  central  authority  should  instruct  their 
auditors  to  surcharge  any  relief  given  contrary  to  the 
Order. 

49.  They  should  also  insist  upon  competent  officers 
being  appointed.  It  is  notorious  that  guardians  frequently 
appoint  persons  as  relieving  and  other  officers  who 
have  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  Poor  Law 
whatever. 

40719.  (Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians  ? — About  ten  years  and  three  months. 

40720.  During  that  period  has  there  been  an  increase 
In  the  area  of  the  union  ? — No. 

429— IV. 


40721.  Your  Board  of  Guardians  consists  of  seventy-  Reduction  m 
two  members.    The  previous  witnesses  have  expressed  '"^^jj^^^g^g^ 
the  opinion  that  that  is  too  large.    Do  you  concur  ?■ —        Board  ol 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  an  unwieldy  board.    The  board  itself  Quardians. 

is  unwieldy  and  so  are  the  committees.  It  neccss'tates 
all  the  committees  being  very  large  in  order  to  get  the 
different  districts  represented.  One  of  our  relief  fection 
committees  has  eighteen  members,  another  seventeen, 
the  workhouse  committees  have  thirty  and  twenty-five. 

40722.  What  would  you  take  as  the  number  for  an  ideal 
board  ?  Is  twenty-four  too  small  ? — I  suppose  you 
would  want  each  section  of  the  district  to  be  adequately 
represented  ? 

40723.  I  was  thinking  of  it  simply  from  an  administra- 
tive point  of  view  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  apart 
I'rom  Huddersfield. 

40724.  The  population  of  Huddersfield  has  gone  back-  Decrease  in 
v,-ards,  I  understand  ? — From  1891  to  1901  it  went  back-  population  of 
wards  about  1,000.  Hudders- 

40725.  Did  the  town  shew  outward  signs  of  growing  ^gj|^  amT^^" 
d'lring  that  period  in  the  way  of  building,  and  so  on  ? —  iQOl  and  its 
Yes,  but  the  details  of  the  census  shewed  that  it  was  probable 
m3rely  a  migration  from  the  centre  to  the  outside.    The  causs. 

old  property  in  the  centre  of  the  town  became  empty 
and  new  property  and  better  property  was  built  on  the 
outskirts  which  made  people  move  out  there.  We  have 
only  one  ground  landlord,  all  the  land  in  the  town  has 
been  taken  up  by  one  ground  landlord,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  there  have  not  been  any  freeholds,  and  until 
we  got  a  good  tram  system  established  it  made  the  rents 
in  the  town  somewhat  high,  but  now  with  the  trams  you 
can  get  out  into  the  outskirts  quickly,  and  more  artisan 
property  has  been  built  on  the  outskirts,  and  that  has  led 
to  a  little  bit  of  the  transference. 

40726.  Those  outskirts  are  within  the  union  ? — Yes. 

40727.  So  that  the  migration  of  population  you  refer 
to  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  decrease  ? — No. 

40728.  During  that  time  has  there  been  any  migration 
of  the  business  or  has  the  business  of  the  factories  and 
other  employments  increased  ? — No.  Within  that  ten 
years  period  I  am  not  aware  of  any  migration.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  explanation  that  can  be  offered  for 
the  decrease  except  the  one  I  give  in  my  statement : 
the  aversion  to  having  large  families  ;  I  think  I  may 
put  it  that  way  ;  that  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  the 
popular  mind  ;  people  will  not  have  large  families. 

2  ¥ 
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EfEect  of 
Local 

Government 
Act,  1894,  on 
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Board  of 
Guar(lian.s. 


Influx  of 
friendly 
society 
members  on 
Hudders- 
field  Board 
of  Guardians 
their  policy 
and  its 
results. 


Number  of 
friendly 
society 
members 
who  become 
paupers. 


40729.  You  became  clerk  ten  years  ago  ? — In  Novem- 
ber, 189G. 

40730.  The  Act  of  1894  was  already  in  operation  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  was  previously  clerk  to  the  late  clerk,  for  some 
five  years  before  that,  so  that  I  was  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  any  change  that  took  place. 

40731.  You  rather  concur  in  the  view  that  the  standard 
of  qualification  of  guardians  has  deteriorated  ? — Yes  ;  we. 
find  it  most  distinctly  on  the  assessment  committee. 
Whereas  we  always  had  the  four  justices  of  the  peace 
ex  officio  members,  who  gave  the  committee  a  standing 
from  a  higher  class  of  business  men,  now  the  1894  Act 
having  abolished  ex  officio  guardians,  we  have  to  have  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  elected  from  the  board, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  a  decidedly  inferior 
assessment  committee.  I  feel  it  in  that  respect  more 
than  any\vhere  else  ;  but,  all  round,  I  think  it  has  led 
to  an  inferior  standard  of  membership. 

40732.  At  the  last  election  the  friendly  societies  made  a 
combined  effort,  with  the  result  that  they  returned  a 
good  many  persons  representing  them  on  to  the  board  ? — 
Yes,  at  the  last  two  elections. 

40733.  The  result  you   describe   in   paragraph  33. 

:  "  The  policy  appears  to  be  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  every 
possible  case  and  only  in  the  last  resort  to  give  workhouse 
orders,  and  to  pay  special  regard  to  the  cases  of  any 
members  of  friendly  societies  who  may  come  before  the 
board."  That  describes,  in  your  judgment,  the  general 
operations  of  those  representing  the  friendly  societies  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  dare  say  I  could  supplement  that  with 
evidence  from  the  relieving  officers  as  to  what  members 
of  the  friendly  societies  have  said,  in  No.  2  section  par- 
ticularly. Certain  members  of  the  friendly  societies  have 
said  they  were  strongly  averse  to  using  the  workhouse 
test ;  they  have  expressed  the  opinion  repeatedly  that 
they  would  not  approve  of  the  use  of  the  workhouse  test. 
They  have  gone  in  for  this  :  they  meant  to  give  5s.  a 
week  to  every  possible  case. 

40734.  They  have  raised  the  scale  and  increased  the 
numbers  on  outdoor  relief  ? — They  have  raised  the  scale, 
and  the  effect  of  it  has  been  largely  to  increase  the  numbers 
on  outdoor  relief. . 

40735.  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  applicants  has 
increased  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  much  easier  to  get  relief  now  than 
it  was  before. 

40736.  How  do  you  account  for  these  societies  taking 
this  combined  action,  their  object  is  to  induce  people  to 
join  them  and  promote  thrift.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight 
that  their  action  in  giving  so  much  outdoor  relief  would 
be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  these  societies  ? — That 
is  as  it  strikes  me,  and  as  it  has  struck  me  aU  the  way 
through.  The  two  things  were  contradictory.  I  give  a 
slight  suggestion  as  to  the  historical  way  in  which  this 
thing  arose  through  the  deputation  that  waited  on  us 
to  get  us  to  adopt  the  1894  Friendly  Societies  Act,  which 
gave  permission  to  ignore  5s.  Our  board  would  not  take 
any  notice  of  it.  The  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1894  gave 
a  permissive  power  to  ignore  5s.  a  week.  My  board 
practically  ignored  that  Act ;  we  had  one  deputation 
before  us  which  was  heard,  then  after  some  time  a  scale 
was  drawn  up  which  partially  adopted  this  suggestion 
and  made  certain  allowances.  That  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  friendly  societies  people,  and  later  on  again  another 
deputation  sought  to  influence  the  board,  but  the  board 
would  not  hear  them.  I  think  it  was  an  exceedingly 
rude  thing,  and  very  bad  tactics,  as  it  turned  out.  I 
think  that  was  really  the  fundamental  reason  of  this 
friendly  society  movement. 

40737.  It  was  the  attitude  of  action  or  inaction  which 
the  board  of  guardians  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
Out-relief  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1894  ?— Yes. 

40738.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Has  the  board  kept  any  record 
of  the  number  of  applicants  who  were  affected  by  that 
Act  from  time  to  time  ? 


40740.  You  state  here  tnat  they  give  preference,  cr  Number  of 
rather  show  partiality  for  members  of  friendly  societies  ?  friendly 
— Yes,  they  see  that  the  interests  of  any  members  that  society 
happen  to  come  up  are  well  looked  after.  members 

w  ho  become 

40741.  Notwithstanding  that  the  result  is  that  very  pampers, 
few  have  come  ? — That  is  so,  up  to  the  present. 

40742.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  get  a  return  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  have  no  doubt  the  relieving  officers 
would  do  their  best. 

40743.  Would    the    friendly    societies  ? — Yes,  they 
would  help  me.    [See  Appendix  No.  IX.  (B)  ) 

40744.  ^^Tiat  you  really  say  is,  it  was  rather  pique  at  the 
treatment  they  received  from  the  guardians  that  initiated 
this  movement  ? — Yes,  they  were  kept  waiting  at  the 
door  while  the  guardians  discussed  whether  they  would 
receive  them  or  not.  By  one  vote  they  concluded  that 
they  should  not  be  heard.  That  was  in  1899.  A  bj'e- 
election  arose  through  the  death  of  a  guardian,  I  think 
in  July,  1899  ;  they  made  this  a  hot  question,  and  elected 
a  lady  who  supported  their  views.  Another  election 
followed  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  and  Jlr.  North, 
from  whom  you  have  had  a  statement,  was  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  and  made  a  great  outcry  about 
this  question. 

40745.  You  have  attached  to  your  evidence  a  chart  Movements 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  out-door  relief  on  the  whole  in.  outdoor 
went  down  from  the  year  1881  to  1899  very  considerably  ?  pauperism  at 
—That  is  so.  Hudders- 

40746.  It  has  risen  in  the  last  seven  years  from  £7,600 
to  £12,500.  Has  the  number  of  people  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  risen  ? — Yes. 

40747.  I  understand  the  number  has  risen  from  1,441 
to  1,983  ?— Yes. 

40748.  To  take  the  first  point,  the  adequacy  of  the  inadequate 
relief  given,  I  understand  there  was  complaint  of  that.  out-reUef  at 
Do  you  think  the  old  scale,  or  the  old  practice  did  result  Huddere- 
in  adequate  relief  being  given  ? — I  do  not.    I  was  never  field, 
satisfied  that  2s.  6d.  a  week  was  adequate  for  a  case  that 

was  really  in  need.    I  had  always  the  feehng  that  2s.  6d. 
was  absurd. 

40749.  What  was  the  idea  of  giving  that  23.  6d.,  was  it 
that  the  person  had  other  resources  ? — Partly,  no  doubt. 

40750.  So  that  there  has  been  some  justification  with 
regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  rehef  ? — That  is  my  private 
opinion,  that  there  was  some  ground  for  Mr.  Chaplin's 
circular  in  our  union.  The  issue  of  that  circular,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  had  a  great  effect  in  making  the  allowance 
of  relief  rise  ? 


I 


40739.  [Chairman.)  Do  you  know  if  any  considerable 
proportion  of  those  receiving  out-relief  now  belong  to 
friendly  societies  ? — An  infinitesimal  number.  I  do  not 
think  wc  have  kept  any  records,  but  I  have  often  had 
conversations  with  these  friendly  society  guardians. 
The  result  is  not  worth  the  fight,  because  it  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal num.ber  of  iriondlv  society  neople  who  come  up  for 
relief. 


40751.  In  that  period,  that  is  from  1901  till  now,  I 
suppose  trade  on  the  whole  has  been  on  the  upward 
move  in  Huddersfield? — Yes,  we  have  really  never  had 
any  bad  trade  through  the  South  African  War,  and  the 
Japanese  War.  We  have  never  really  had  any  bad  trade, 
properly  so  called.  During  the  Japanese  War  we  got 
some  very  good  orders  from  Japan  that  practically  kept 
the  textile  part  of  the  town  going. 

40752.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  the  increasing 
numbers  are  due  to  two  causes,  the  increased  nimiber  of 
applicants  who  come  in  consequence  of  the  amount  given 
being  raised  and  secondly,  the  less  careful  supervision  of 
the  cases  of  the  applicants  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  may 
certainly  take  those  two,  and  you  might  possibly  add  a 
third,  that  the  guardians  themselves  have  rather  inclined 
to  seek  out  cases  for  rehef.  The  gentleman  you  had  giving 
evidence  this  morning  has  made  himself  very  intimate 
with  his  constituents,  and  the  consequence  is  he  gets  to 
know  the  persons  who  are  poor  and  sends  them  to  the 
relieving  officer ;  he  often  encourages  them  to  come,  and 
other  guardians  likewise. 

40753.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  guardians  who 
have  been  returned  are  socially  very  close  to  the  class  of 
those  who  want  relief  ? — A  number  of  them  are. 

40754.  And  they  encourage  them  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  going  to  add  that  in  the  Slaithwaite  District, 
that  is  a  district  where  the  mills  are  working  night  and 
day  now,  they  are  working  double  shifts,  and  yet  that 
district  has  shown  a  considerable  rise  in  relief.  They  have 
a  sort  of  Committee,  or  have  relations  with  people  who 
get  to  know  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  they  encourage 
poor  people  to  come  and  apply  for  rehef.  The  old  theory 
was  that  the  relieving  officers  were  not  to  go  out  seeking 
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cases  for  relief,  they  were  to  discourage  it,  but  now  the 
guardians  as  a  matter  of  fact  do,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
go  out  seeking  persons  who  are  in  need  of  relief.  I  think 
that  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  the  increase  in  numbers. 

40755.  Is  there  much  difference  of  opinion  on  these 
various  committees  with  regard  to  the  cases  ? — Nos.  1 
and  2  sections,  which  are  wholly  comprised  in  the  Hudders- 
field  Coimty  Borough,  are  very  much  more  advanced 
than  the  others,  then  the  Slaithwaite  section  would  come 
next,  the  section  of  which  Miss  Siddon  is  chairman, 
Holmfirth,  would  come  next,  and  the  Kirkburton  section 
would  come  last. 

40756.  That  is  agricultural  ? — We  really  have  no  agri- 
cultural districts  ;  it  is  semi -agri cultural. 

40757.  {Mrs.  Bosqanuet.)  May  we  ask  what  you  mean 
by  "  advanced  "  ? 

40758.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  relief  is  more  freely 
given  ? — Yes. 

40759.  The  test  is  not  severe  ? — The  test  is  not  so 
rigidly  adhered  to.  The  old  lines  are  more  adhered  to  in 
the  country  sections  than  they  are  in  the  two  town 
sections. 

40760.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Are  you  using  that  in  any 
special  sense,  or  do  you  regard  it  as  an  advance  ? — I  do 
not  regard  it  as  an  advance. 

40761.  [Chairman.)  You  meant  merely  a  rise  ? — Quite 
so. 

40762.  Are  the  committees  appointed  on  account  of 
their  local  connection  with  the  districts  they  represent  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  principle  we  follow.  The  guardians  for 
a  certain  township  constitute  the  relief  committee  for 
that  township. 

40763.  Therefore  these  two  rjlief  committees  which, 
to  use  your  own  words,  are  in  advance  are  to  a  certain 
extent  dominated  by  the  representatives  of  the  friendly 
societies  ? — Yes.  I  got  out  the  exact  proportion  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  make  out  there  are  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  members  actually  on  the  board  who  are  out-and-out 
friendly  society  people ;  there  are  a  number  of  others  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  them,  but  they  are  not  avowed 
friendly  society  members.  In  the  No.  1  ssction  there  is  a 
Committee  of  seventeen,  and  there  are  ten  avowed  friendly 
society  members  on  it,  that  gives  them  a  clear  majority 
in  the  working  of  that  committee  ;  in  the  No.  2  section 
there  are  six  on  a  committee  of  eighteen,  that  is  the 
section  we  have  the  most  trouble  with,  it  shows  the 
greatest  increase  in  the  out-relief  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
the  section  where  the  regulations  are  worst  administered. 

40764.  The  six  must  get  support,  or  the  twelve  do  not 
attend  ? — That  is  so.  If  I  were  to  describe  the  twelve,  I 
should  say  they  are  many  of  them  very  passive,  quiescent 
sort  of  guardians  ;  and  Mr.  Wheatley,  whom  you  heard 
this  morning,  is  one  of  the  members  on  that  section,  and  he 
counts  for  a  good  many  by  himself.  Then,  on  the  Kirk- 
burton section  there  are  two  friendly  society  members, 
on  the  Holmfirth  ssction  two  friendly  society  members,  and 
on  the  Slaithwaite  section  there  are  three.  Of  course 
those  latter  are  smaller  committees,  but  still  they  are  in 
the  minority. 

40765.  Do  these  cases,  after  they  have  passed  the  com- 
mittee, come  up  for  revision  ? — No,  only  by  the  same 
committee  itself  ;  there  is  no  other  revision. 

40766.  They  come  back  to  the  committee  after  a  time  ? 
—Yes. 

40767.  When  a  decision  is  arrived  at  on  a  particular 
day  that  decision  is  final  so  far  as  a  certain  period  of  time 
is  concerned  ? — That  is  so.  They  give  the  relief  for 
fourteen  weeks,  that  is  our  rule,  then  it  comes  up  again  a 
the  end  of  fourteen  weeks.  There  are  many  that  are  really 
permanent  cases,  and  I  am  afraid  the  revision  in  those 
cases  is  very  formal.  The  name  is  called  over,  the  ques- 
tion is  asked :  are  the  circumstances  the  same,  and,  if 
the  answer  is  yes,  then  the  relief  is  the  same,  but  there  is 
no  other  revision.  Some  of  those  sections  will  have  what 
they  call  a  call-over,  a  roll-call,  perhaps  once  in  twelve 
months,  but  it  is  the  same  committee.  There  is  no  re- 
vision by  other  committees. 

40768.  The  practice  varies  very  much  in  those  districts, 
as  I  understand  ? — Yes,  as  between  the  two  town  com- 
mittees and  the  three  country  ODmmittees. 
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40769.  I  am  not  putting  it  too  strongly,  am  I,  when  I     Mr.  E.  A, 
say  that  the  principle  which  regulates  out-door  reUef  in  Rigby, 
the  Huddersfield  Union  is  not  one  of  general  principle,  ^ 

but  the  political  composition  of  the  committee  who  ad-        ^  " 
ministers  it  ? — You  are  using  "  political  "  in  quite  a  special  ^Vant  of 
sense,  are  you  not  ?  uniformity  in 

40770.  The   personal   composition  ?— Yes,   I   should  administra- 

.  1  •  1   , 1    ,  ■      J-  •    J      •  i-  tion  oi  relief 

think  that  is  a  fair  description.  Hudders- 

40771.  You  have  these  discrepancies  actually  in  the  field, 
union  itself? — Yes. 

40772.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  on  that  ground  ? 
— From  other  members  of  the  board  ? 

40773.  No,  the  people  in  one  district  saying  they  do  not 
get  the  relief  that  is  given  in  another  district  ? — It  is  a 
constant  source  of  chaff  as  between  No.  1  section  and  No. 
2  section,  which  are  both  in  Huddersfield,  that  a  person 
can  get  relief  in  No.  2  who  cannot  get  it  in  No.  1 ;  the 
guardians  themselves,  the  members  of  the  committee, 
will  say  to  the  others :  There  was  such  and  such  a  case  in 
our  section  which  could  not  possibly  get  rehef  ;  she  comes 
over  into  your  section  and  you  give  her  5s.  or  6s.,  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  and  we  have  cases  on  the  books 
where  that  is  illustrated. 

40774.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  those  cases 
where  relief  has  been  refused  by  one  committee  and  given 
by  another? — I  will  try.  {See  Appendix  No.  IX.  (C).) 
There  is  another  item  to  take  into  consideration  :  I 
think  the  relieving  officers  themselves  have  something  to 
do  with  the  increased  out-relief.  At  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment I  make  a  suggestion,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  all,  that 
I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  should  insist  upon 
competent  officers  being  appointed.  We  have  now  five 
relieving  officers. 

40775.  Would  you  just  expand  that  paragraph  a  little, 
how  are  the  relieving  officers  now  appointed  ? — They  are 
elected  by  the  board. 

40776.  The  whole  board  ?— Yes. 

40777.  Of  recent  years  have  men  been  appointed 
without  the  necessary  qualifications  ?— Without  any 
experience.  In  our  No.  1  section,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  best  administered,  we  had  a  relieving  officer  who  had 
had  twenty-seven  years'  experience  and  has  just  resigned. 
He  has  been  a  most  diligent  and  industrious  officer,  he  has 
not  left  his  work  when  he  has  left  the  office,  but  on  Satur- 
day nights  and  at  other  times  he  has  gone  round  and  got 
information  with  reference  to  his  people,  and  in  my  opinion 
he  has  been  a  very  excellent  relieving  officer  and  worked  up 
to  the  ideals  which  we  have  had  put  before  us  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  In  No.  2  section  we  have  a  relieving 
officer  of  about  five  or  six  years'  standing.  He  is  a  very 
good-natured  man.  I  think  he  is  thoroughly  upright  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  very  good  in 
working  up  information.  I  do  not  think  he  is  very  strong 
or  firm,  and  his  own  committee  have  often  disregarded  his 
advice.  He  has  worked  up  cases,  he  has  got  up  uiforma- 
tion,  and  then  the  committee  of  the  section  has  disregarded 
the  reports  which  he  has  made. 

40778.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  altogether  , 
— Five. 

40779.  Only  one  for  each  district  ? — One  for  each 
district. 

40780.  Is  one  sufficient  for  two  such  large  districts  as 
No.  1  and  No.  2  ? — That  is  a  matter  we  have  had  up  for 
the  last  twelve  months.  We  have  had  a  correspondence 
about  it,  I  have  quite  a  bushel  of  correspondence  with  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Just  twelve  months  ago  the 
question  arose  on  the  resignation  of  the  relieving  officer 
for  the  Kirkburton  district,  d.nd  the  Local  Government 
Board  suggested  before  proceeding  to  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  the  guardians  should  consider  the  desirability 
of  re-arranging  the  districts.  The  guardians  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  to  do  without  a  relieving  officer  for 
the  Kirkburton  section,  which  has  a  very  large  acreage 
and  a  very  small  population,  so  they  went  to  work  and 
appointed  a  man  for  that  district,  a  man  without  any 
experience  of  the  Poor  Law  whatever.  He  is  a  kindly- 
natured  man,  upright  and  all  that,  but  has  absolutely  no 
experience  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  guardians  themselves 
held  a  committee  on  the  subject  and  made  certain  recom- 
mendations that  the  two  Hudd.irsfield  districts  should  be 
divided  into  three  and  a  third  man  appointed.  It  was  the 
chairman's  committee  that  made  that  recommendation 
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to  the  board,  but  the  board  refused  to  ratify  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman's  committee,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  repeatediy  asked  the  guardians 
to  appoint  a  third  man  for  Huddersfield,  but  hitherto  the 
guardians  have  refused  to  do  so. 

40781.  The  policy  of  the  newer  members  of  the  board,  I 
understand,  is  to  reduce  salaries  and  to  increase  out- 
relief  ? — That  is  one  leading  plank  in  their  platform  ;  less 
money  for  the  officials,  less  officialism,  and  more  money  for 
the  poor. 

40782.  Are  these  out-relief  cases,  in  your  judgment, 
thoroughly  investigated  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
I  am  speaking  now  particularly  of  the  No  2  district.  I 
think  that  is  the  worst  case. 

40783.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  of  members 
of  friendly  societies  in  Huddersfield  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  increased  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  not  a 
friendly  society  member,  and  not  in  touch  with  their  inner 
workings.  I  should  not  think  they  have  increased,  I 
should  think  they  are  about  stationary. 

40784.  Now,  to  take  your  recommendations,  you  are 
under  the  Regulation  Order  ? — Yes. 

40785.  You  would  like  to  have  something  clearer  if 
possible  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

40786.  You  want  the  question  of  the  relief  of  deserted 
wives  to  be  explicitly  dealt  with  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  to 
have  an  express  Article  which  forbade  the  giving  of  relief 
to  deserted  wives,  except  with  the  special  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

40787.  You  think  there  is  so  much  collusion  ? — There 
is  a  danger  of  it ;  you  never  know,  you  are  never  sure  that 
the  man  is  not  somewhere  about,  and  if  a  man  knows  his 
wife  will  get  relief  from  the  guardians  and  the  children 
•will  be  taken  to  the  children's  home  it  is  almost  a  tempta- 
tion to  a  man  in  a  certain  class  of  society  to  run  away  and 
leave  his  wife. 

40788.  You  think  if  the  relief  were  contracted  or  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
there  would  be  fewer  deserted  wives  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  the  ultimate  effect.  Of  course,  I  take  it  that  educated 
Poor  Law  opinion  believes  that  relief  to  deserted  wives 
is  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  society.  We  have  tried 
to  urge  that  on  the  guardians,  but  we  cannot  persuade  them 
of  it.  We  cannot  make  them  believe  it,  and  this  new 
class  persists  in  giving  it.  I  think  I  have  stated  some- 
where that  we  have  twenty-nine  deserted  wives  on  our 
books  now. 

40789.  [Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Getting  outdoor  re- 
lief ? — Yes.  We  had  on  our  last  list  thirty-four  deserted 
wives  receiving  outdoor  relief  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
the  union. 

40790.  (Chai,  "nian.)  Have  they  been  long  in  receipt  of 
out-door  rehef  ? — Some  of  them  have,  they  are  almost 
treated  like  widows. 

40791.  You  would  like  the  question  taken  up  as  to  the 
total  income  received  ? — Yes,  that  is  another  point.  Of 
course  many  of  us  have  argued  that  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  recognised  that 
you  caimot  properly  deal  with  the  amount  of  relief  unless 
you  know  all  that  is  coming  into  the  family,  whether  they 
are  legally  obliged  to  maintain  or  not.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  I  saw  a  letter  that  had  been  sent  by  the 
clerk  to  the  Dudley  Union  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Davy  practically  confirming  the  view  that  the  guardians 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  income  that  comes 
into  the  house,  whether  the  people  are  legally  liable  or  not. 

40792.  You  next  would  fike  to  know  what  constitutes 
destitution  ;  by  that  you  mean  a  definition  of  the  con- 
dition which  justifies  relief  being  given  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

40793.  You  go  on  to  say,  ' '  and  in  what  cases,  if  any 
guardians  may  depart  from  insisting  upon  it  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  granting  relief."  By  that  I  assume  you 
mean  that  your  guardians  might  in  certain  cases  have 
power  to  assist  people  who  are  approaching  destitution 
but  who  have  not  arrived  at  it  ? — Yes. 

40794.  That  is  to  say  to  try  and  help  them,  to  give  them 
something  to  prevent  them  becommg  paupers.  Is  that 
the  idea  ?— Yes,  I  am  extremely  humanitarian  myself. 
I  have  intense  sympathy  with  poor  people.  I  should  like 
to  go  a  httle  bit  beyond  the  old  lines,  but  we  want  to  feel 
that  we  have  safe  ground  under  our  feet 

40795.  I  want  to  clear  this  pomt  up.  Do  you  want  to 
have  a  power  to  interfere  before  the  persons  become 


destitute  with  a  view  to  preventing  them  commg  under  Need  for 
the  Poor  Law,  or  is  it  merely  that  you  want  to  have  easier  definition 
conditions  under  which  rehef  can  be  given  under  the  Poor  "  destiiu- 
Law  ?— I  think  the  latter  is  more  my  view. 

condition  of 

40796.  You  want  rules  to  be  laid  down  so  clearly  that  relief, 
an  auditor  should  be  able,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
surchange  any  rehef  which  was  contrary  to  those  orders  ? — 

Yes.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  them  laid  down  so  clearly 
as  though  the  guardians  were  children  ;  I  want  it  to  be 
recognised  they  are  men  and  women  wiih  discretion,  but 
still  much  more  clearly  than  they  are  now.  This  particular 
point  about  destitution,  I  think,  might  be  defined  much 
better  than  it  is. 

40797.  Taking  your  Board,  do  j^ou  say  amongst  the  Guardians' 
majority  of  them  there  is  not  a  grasp  or  any  fuU  idea  of  lack  of 

the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  which  they  have  to  ad-  kno\vledge  of 

minister  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  so.    We  have  done  our 

best  to  educate  them.    My  predecessor  got  out  a  handbook  P''''^'^'i' 

for  guardians,  and  I  myself  ^vrote  a  paper  some  years  ago 

on  the  powers  and  duties  of  guardians,  and  I  gave  them 

aU  a  copy  of  it.    At  all  times  I  have  advised  and  helped 

them,  but  I  am  afraid  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  reaUse 

their  position. 

40798.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  interference  of  the  friendly  Attitude  of 
societies  in  the  matter  was  based  in  the  first  instance  on  Hudders- 
the  treatment  of  their  own  people  under  the  Poor  Law,  fi^W  friendly 
was  it  not.    That  was  the  question  that  was  referred  to  s°*^i®^y 

at  first  ? — I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  I  have  stated  my  ^^^^j^^^jg  ^jj^ 
view  of  what  was  the  cause  of  the  original  interference  of  p^^^^j,  i^g^y;^ 
the  friendly  societies, 

40799.  I  am  taking  it  from  that.  I  understood  you 
to  say  they  had  asked  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  their  o^^vn 
people  and  they  were  turned  off  without  being  heard  ?— 
Yes. 

40800.  And  that  they  then  took  up  a  hostile  position 
and  said,  We  will  have  members  of  our  own  on  your  board  ? 
— I  think  that  is  correct. 

40801.  Have  they  since  then  greatly  widened  the  issue, 
because  it  means  that  in  action  they  support  an  extension 
of  out-relief  in  the  form  of  greater  adequacy  all  round  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  humanitarians  ;  they  are  advocates  of  more 
out-relief  and  this  old-age  pension  is  given  through  the 
Poor  Law. 

40802.  So  that  part  of  the  action  has  not  very  much  to 
do  with  the  special  advantages  they  in  the  first  instance 
claimed  for  their  own  people  ? — I  dare  say  that  is  so. 

40803.  Would  they  still  claim  those  advantages  in 
addition  ?  I  mean,  supposing  the  whole  scale  of  out- 
relief  was  increased  to  the  extent  that  they  wish,  would 
they  still  claim  that  in  addition  to  that  any  friendly 
society  people  who  come  to  the  guardians  should  still 
have  beyond  that  no  account  taken  of  the  moneys  tht.t 
they  might  be  receiving  from  their  friendly  society  ? — 
Up  to  5s.  yes. 

40804.  So  that  they  do  not  base  that  upon  adequacy, 
but  upon  privilege  ? — Yes,  the  latter  part  of  it. 

40805.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  22   you  refer  to  Case  of  orga 
the  case  of  an  organ  grinder  and  his  wife  and  four  children  grinder  and 
in  receipt  of  rehef  ;  was  he  pursuing  his  occupation  at  the  family 
time  ?— Partially.    May  I  just  give  you  a  short  account  receivnig 
of  the  case  supplied  to  me  by  the  reUeving  officer  ?  Hudders- 

40806.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  the  man  was  g^j^^ 
disabled  through  sickness  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes, 

he  has  a  good  deal  of  sickness,  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  one 
arm,  I  think.  There  is  a  man  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  his  wife  twenty-eight,  they  have  now  four  children 
ranging  from  twelve  years  old  ;  they  are  twelve  years, 
nine  years,  six  years  and  the  youngest  is  one  year  old.  He 
has  had  relief  up  to  the  present  amounting  to  £45  3s.  lOd. 
The  man  came  from  Sheffield  prior  to  1901.  His  wife,  an 
Enghsh  girl,  ran  away  from  home  at  Sheffield  to  marry 
him  ;  they  had  subsisted  by  beggmg  and  going  about  with 
the  organ  until  1904,  when  he  began  working  test,  and  he 
has  continued  ever  since.  The  wife  is  a  pimy  weak  woman 
and  they  have  had  a  lot  of  sickness.  The  guardians  have 
considered  the  case  many  times  and  have  been  advised 
to  send  them  into  the  workhouse,  but  have  declmed  to 
do  so.  I  am  told  that  it  was  occasional  relief  at  first,  and 
it  came  under  the  medical  officer  ;  it  was  casual  rehef,  but 
now  it  has  practically  settled  do-mi  to  a  regular  case.        Case  of 

40807.  At  least  this  last  child  has  been  born  since  he  hawker 
became  chargeable  ?— That  is  so.  reHe7at^ 

•10808.  Now  the  hawker  of  images  mentioned  in  the  jj^dders- 
same  paragraph  ? — That  case  has  gone  off,  it  is  not  now  £eld. 
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receiving  relief,  but  during  the  half  year  ended  March 
last  that  man  and  his  wife  had  £11  in  the  half  year. 

40809.  Was  he  hawking  at  the  time  the  rehef  was 
given  him,  or  did  you  insist  on  a  labour  test  ? — I  tliink 
he  would  have  test  labour,  but  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  him  hawking  as  well. 

40810.  Could  you  tell  us  with  regard  to  test  labour 
whether  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men  are  not  allowed 
to  work  the  whole  week  when  it  is  granted  ? — My 
impression  is  they  have  all  to  work  the  whole  week.  The 
guardians  determine  the  amount  of  relief  that  the  case 
requires,  then  they  have  to  go  up  every  day  so  many 
hours.  The  matter  arose  a  few  years  ago,  the  idea  arose 
that  it  was  so  much  a  day,  it  was  called  so  much  a  day. 
I  said,  "  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  we  give  relief  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  you  must  go  and  work  test 
labour  six  days  a  week  so  many  hours,  whatever  the 
relief  is." 

40811.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  this 
morning  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  were  under  a  misappre- 
hension. 

40812.  The  entry  in  the  book  was  6s.  3d.  in  money  and 
6s.  3d.  in  kind ;   that  would  mean  per  week  ? — Yes. 

40813.  That  would  mean  the  whole  week,  or  they 
were  getting  6s.  3d.  in  money  and  6s.  3d.  in  kind  if  they 
did  not  work  the  whole  week  because  it  was  entered  in  the 
book  ? — They  would  get  12s.  6d.  a  week :  that  was  the 
amount  of  relief  given  to  that  family  that  week. 

40814.  Provided  he  turned  up  and  did  the  Avork  ? — 
Yes. 

40815.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  They  never  actually  pay  it 
each  day  ? — -You  mean  six  times  a  week  ? 

40816.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  When  they  are 
sent  up  they  will  get  the  food  ticket,  that  is  the  kind, 
and  about  the  Friday  or  Saturday  they  come  and  are 
paid  the  money.    I  think  that  is  the  arrangement. 

40817.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  pay 
daily  in  some  districts  ? — I  think  it  depends  on  the 
acuteness  of  the  case. 

40818.  When  the  applicant  seeks  relief  the  case  is 
supposed  to  be  destitute  and  must  be  reheved  that  day  ? 
— The  food  ticket  would  get  over  the  immediate  neces- 
sities.   The  food  would  cover  two  or  three  days  anyhow. 

40819.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  relief  for  the 
children,  it  was  said  this  morning  that  2s.  6d.  might  be 
given  for  children.  Your  average  out-relief  for  all  classes, 
that  is  for  all  persons,  is  2s.  7d.  per  head  per  week  accord- 
ing to  your  statement.  Could  it  be  possible  that  2s.  6d. 
is  allowed  for  children  ? — I  hardly  think  so. 

40820.  Except  in  rare  instances  I  think  2s.  6d.  for 
children  is  rather  an  exceptional  amount  ? — That  is  my 
view. 

40821.  It  may  be  given  in  some  cases  ? — It  may  be  given 
in  some  cases,  but  it  would  be  a  very  special  case. 

40822.  In  your  Paragraph  42  you  give  the  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  relief  from  January  1st,  1901,  to 
January  1st,  1906.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  figure 
for  1906  is  correct,  because  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
figures  we  have  had  given  in  evidence  previously.  The 
figure  for  1901  was  1,441  and  for  1906,  2,31':^,  which 
showed  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  during  those  years  ? — 
I  think  there  must  be  an  omission  there,  because  the 
January  Return  for  1906  was  2,844. 

40823.  In  that  table  what  is  the  first  year,  1901  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  because  this  is  the  mean,  2,172  was  the 
mean  of  January  1st  and  July  1st. 

40824.  At  any  rate  there  was  an  enormous  increase 
between  1901  and  1906  ?— Undoubtedly. 

40825.  You  do  not  attribute  that  to  the  state  of  trade, 
but  to  the  administration  ? — Yes. 

40826.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  The  mcrease  in  out-relief  has 
not  been  uniform  in  all  the  districts  I  think  you  told  us. 
On  page  11  of  your  report  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day, 
1906,  you  give  it  according  to  the  different  districts.  It 
has  more  than  doubled  I  see  in  the  No.  2  District  of 
Huddersfield.  The  amount  paid  in  out-relief  in  1899 
was  £2,151,  and  it  has  risen  to  £4,761  in  1906.  In  Hudders- 
field No  1.  District  it  has  risen  from  £1,651  to  £3,031,  and 
in  Slaithwaite  it  has  risen  from  £1,270  to  £2,403.  Then 
there  are  two  other  districts,  Kirkburton  and  Holmfirth 
in  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  rise. 
What  is  the  reason  of  that  as  compared  with  the  others  ? — 
I  think  what  I  stated  at  the  beginning  to  some  extent 


will  explain  that :  they  adliore  more  closely  to  the  old    Mr.  E.  A. 

lines  of  relief,  and  then  the  population  is  much  more  Kigby. 

stationary.    Miss  Siddon  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Holm-  — — 

firth  Section.    That  is  one,  and  she  has  been  extremely      teb.  1907. 

punctilious  in  adhering  to  the  regulations  and  carrying 

out  so  far  as  we  know  it,  the  regulation  of  the  Board, 

and  what  is  recognised  as  good  administration  amongst 

Poor  Law  authorities.    In  the  Kirkburton  Section  there 

is  not  that  change  in  the  population  of  the  district ;  it 

is  very  stationary  :  they  are  largely  old  people. 

40827.  Do  the  guardians  adjudicate  on  the  relief  to  Guardians 
be  given  to  their  constituents  ?— Yes,  in  every  case.  administtr- 

40828.  You  have  no  regulation  on  your  own  board  against  ^""^^^^.j^ 
that  ? — I  think  in  the  country  sections  the  guardians  for 

a  parish  often  give  very  useful  information  to  the  section  gtjtuents  at 
with  reference  to  a  case.    In  country  districts  everybody  Hudders- 
knows  everybody  else,  and  the  guardian  for  the  district  field,  j 
can  get  to  know  any  relief  that  is  required  in  his  district, 
he  knows  the  people  thoroughly,  but  they  certainly  do 
adjudicate  upon  the  cases. 

40829.  There  was  some  question  as  to  cost  per  head  Cost  of 

of  the  children's  homes.    You  have  a  table  on  page  10  maintenance 
of  the  same  report.    Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  what  the  in  Hudders- 
figures  are  from  that  ? — The  cost  for  the  year  ended 
Lady  Day,  1906,  for  the  childi-en's  homes  was  at  the  rate  j^^j^gg 
of  6s.  5d.  per  head  per  week.    I  must  say  that  this  does  ^orthouse. 
not  include  anything  for  the  buildings.     We  bought  the 
buildings  out  of  the  current  rates,  we  did  not  get  any  loan 
for  them,  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  charged  for  the 
buildings  in  that  case. 

40830.  The  workhouse  cost  in  one  case  is  9s.  5d.  and  in  Increase  of  t 
the  other  9s.  Id.  ? — Yes,  that  does  include  something  out-relief  at  ^ 
for  repayment  of  loans,  and  any  repairs  that  are  going  Hudders- 

on ;  there  are  alwaj^s  a  lot  of  repairs  gomg  on  at  the  field  and  its 
workhouses  in  one  way  and  another.  causes. 

40831.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think  with  regard  to  the 
agitation  that  took  place  in  1901  that  resulted  in  a  change 
on  your  Board,  your  out-relief  at  that  time  was  going 
MP  was  it  not  ? — In  1901,  the  agitation  began  in  1899. 

40832.  In  1901  the  out-relief,  I  think  you  said  it  was 
due  largely  to  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular,  had  an  upward 
tendency  accordinly  to  your  chart? — Yes,  it  had  begun  to  go 
up  but  as  I  pointed  out,  two  persons  were  returned  on  behalf 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  in  1899.  Then  the  general 
election  came  in  March  1901,  but  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  upwards  undoubtedly.  The  Friendly  Societies 
did  not  come  on  until  1899  and  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular 
was  in  1900. 

40:33.  This  agitation  is  not  confined  now  to  friendly 
societies,  because  they  have  taken  in  workmen's  clubs 
in  the  district  and  so  on,  in  the  agitation  ? — Tlie  friendly 
societies  are  the  centre  of  the  movement,  they  are  the 
acting  force  ;  but  they  are  using  the  clubs  as  a  means  of 
propaganda  for  working  their  movement. 

40834.  {Sir   Samuel   Provis.)  It  has   been   suggested  Proposed 
that  the  number  of  guardians  at  Huddersfield  might  be  reduction  in 
very  much  reduced  with  advantage.    Have  you  con-  membership 
sidered  any  plan  by  which  that  might  be  done  ?—  Hudders-  ggj"^  ggj^'j."" 
field  alone  has  thirty-seven  guardians  for  the  county  of  Guardians,. 
borough ;    there  are  six  parishes     there  is  one  ward 

whicn  returns  four  members.    I  think  no  possible  harm 
would  accrue  if  it  only  returned  two. 

40835.  I  suppose  it  is  proportionate,  is  it  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  and  rateable  value  of  the  other  ones  ? 
—No  doubt,  and  the  others  could  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately. If  the  proportion  was  kept  up  I  see  no  harm 
in  two  guardians  representing  that  ward  equally  as  well, 
as  four ;  if  the  same  proportion  is  kept  up  in  the  other 
wards. 

40836.  And  you  could  do  that  without  combining 
parishes  ? — Yes,  in  Huddersfield  certainly  we  could. 

40837.  But  outside  ? — I  am  afraid  we  could  not. 

40838  Unless  you  could  combine  parishes  the  Hudders- 
field people  would  complain,  would  they  not,  because 
their  proportion  would  be  lower  than  the  others  ? — 
Yes,  and  as  they  contribute  more  than  half  of  the  common 
fund  they  would  find  they  had  a  ground  of  complaint. 

40839.  It  is  not  practicable  is  it,  unless  you  combine 
parishes  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  but  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
combining  parishes  in  some  of  the  country  districts. 

40840.  Except  that  they  do  not  like  it  ? — There  is  a 
local  feeling  that  they  do  not  like  to  be  represented  by 
another  parish. 

40841.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  committees 
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giving  relief  on  different  principles  would  that  be  met 
supposing  that  their  action  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
whole  board  ? — Nominally  there  is  a  power  to  appeal 
to  the  ^\hole  board  wherever  a  guardian  is  dissatisfied, 
but  in  my  fifteen  years'  experience  I  have  never  known 
a  successful  appeal. 

40842.  Supposing  it  had  to  come  always  to  be  con- 
firmed ? — If  a  committee  could  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  section,  it  would  form  a  court  of 
appeal,  I  think,  which  would  be  beneficial,  I  think  de- 
cidedly that  would  be  a  help, 

40843.  [Chairman  )  An  appeal  to  the  whole  board 
I  assume  would  result  in  all  those  who  were  on  the  com- 
mittee supporting  the  case,  and  the  majority  of  the  guar- 
dians would  know  nothing  about  it  1 — No  doubt  there 
would  be  something  of  that  sort. 

40844.  Therefore,  those  who  supported  the  case  would 
probably  caiTy  it  ? — Possibly. 

40845.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  They  might  have  the 
relieving  officer  there  and  enquire  of  him  t- — One  com- 
plaint that  I  have  against  this  No.  2  section  is  that  they 
often  ignore  their  relieving  officer.  They  do  not  back 
up  their  man.  If  he  gets  up  a  case,  and  gets  evidence 
and  proves  up  to  the  hilt  that  a  case  ought  not  to  have 
relief,  they  do  not  support  him.  They  ignore  his  view. 
I  think  the  whole  board  or  a  revision  committee  probably 
would  support  the  relieving  officer.  I  got  out  a  sort  of 
account  of  how  this  relieving  officer  spent  his  time  last 
week.  It  shows  that  practically  in  the  whole  of  last 
week,  which  was  the  board  week,  beginning  on  Monday, 
he  only  visited  about  seven  cases.  He  only  had  time  to 
visit  seven  cases.  The  rest  was  taken  up  with  clerical 
work  very  largely,  paying  his  relief,  and  other  work  in 
connection  with  his  office, 


40846.  [Chairman.)  How  many  cases  has  he  ? — I  should  Weekly 
say  himdreds  of  cases.  routine  of 

40847.  Cases  receiving  relief  ? — He  relieved  last  week  ^gj^Jp^^ 
704  persons,  and  paid  away  £103.  Hudders- 

40848.  [Mr.   Bentham.)  How  many  visits  would  he  field, 
make  in  the  week  ;  does  he  keep  a  diary  ? — That  he  does 

not  do,  although  we  provide  him  with  a  diary ;  I  asked 
him  to  write  this  up  and  he  gave  me  his  recollection 
yesterday  morning  of  how  he  had  spent  his  time  last  week. 

40849.  At  each  meeting  of  the  relief  committee,  is  not 
the  relieving  officer's  diary  before  them  ? — We  have  a 
regulation  hanging  up  in  their  room,  that  it  is  part  of 
their  business  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  done. 

40850.  When  you  said  the  guardians  did  not  back  up  ^ 
the  relieving  officer,  did  you  mean  they  did  not  act  on 
the  information  the  relieving  officer  gave  ? 

40851.  [Chairman.)  Or  his  opinion  ? — It  is  not  so 
much  the  opinion  he  has  formed,  but  they  ignore  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  has  formed  it.  Relieving 

40852.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  The  material  point  is  whether  officer's 
the  guardians  act  upon  the  information  the  relieving  advice  an( 
officer  places  before  the  committee  ? — iNIr.  Bentham  was  informati( 
in  this  section  last  Monday,  and  there  was  one  case  where  ^^^^  p^^^ 

information    was   placed   before   the   committee  with,„,- 

,  ^  .  11,1  ■     relief  com 

reference  to  a  certam  woman  M'ho  had  been  gettmg  mittee  at 
2s.  6d.  a  week  relief ;  there  were  two  persons  living  to-  Hudders- 
gether,  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  the  daughter's  average  field, 
earnings  were  lis.  a  week  and  they  paid  2s.  8d.  a  week 
rent.    Application  was  made  for  relief,  one  of  the  guar- 
dians had  encouraged  this  woman  to  come  and  apply 
for  more  relief.    She  came,  and  on  those  facts  the  guar- 
dians gave  her  another  Is.  a  week  rehef.    I  take  it  that 
is  a  case  where  they  did  not  act  upon  the  information 
supplied  by  the  relieving  officer. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Chakles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sk  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  George  Lansbuby. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakepield. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G.  Dtjfp  [Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  [Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Albert  E.  Booker,  called ;  and  Examined 
40853.  [Chairman.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  Guardians 
-I  am. 


of  the  Sheffield  Union  ?- 

40854.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we  will 
take  as  your  evidence  in  chief,  and  supplement  it  by 
some  questions  on  points  of  special  importance,  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  the  Union. 

1.  The  staple  industries  of  Sheffield  are  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  goods  and  silver  plate. 
The  east  end  of  the  city  comprises  a  number  of  very  large 
firms  engaged  in  the  heavy  trades.    A  number  of  these 
firms  undertake  government  contracts  for  the  building  of 
battleships  and  the  production  of  the  necessary  armour- 
plates,  propellers,  etc. ;  other  firms  are  also  contractors 
for  the  production  of  guns,  shot  and  shell,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.    These  firms  employ,  in  busy  times, 
large  numbers  of  unskilled  labourers,  and  at  such  times 
no  doubt  attract  men  from  country  districts  by  the 
larger  wages  that  it  is  possible  for  unskilled  persons  to 
earn,  together  with  the  other  attractions  of  town  life. 
"I'hese  men  are  taken  on  in  large  numbei-s  in  times  of 
good  trade,  and  their  services  are  dispensed  with  at 
short  notice  when  trade  falls  off.    The  unskilled  labourer 
of  this  class  earns  probably  about  20s.  per  week,  with 
overtime  when  he  is  required,  and  in  a  city  Hke  Sheffield 
it  is  not  possible  for  men  of  this  class,  however  thrifty 


they  may  be  in  disposition,  to  provide  for  slack  times  to 
any  appreciable  extent  especially  if  they  are  married  men 
with  families.  The  consequence  is  that  numbers  of  these 
people  are  compelled  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  as 
soon  as  they  are  turned  out  of  employment.  The  men 
who  are  employed  in  the  cutlery  and  kindred  trades, 
which  form  another  important  branch  of  the  staple  in- 
dustries, are,  as  a  rule,  only  small  wage  earners. 

2.  There  are  no  special  facilities  in  Sheffield  for  the 
employment  of  female  labour,  the  largest  opening  for 
this  class  of  labour  being  in  the  silver  and  electro-plate 
trades.  Although  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  women  as  burnishers, 
buffers,  and  warehousewomen,  there  are  noL  the  same 
opportunities  which  exist  in  towns  connected  vsdth  the 
textile  industries  for  a  large  employment  of  female  labour. 

Particulars  of  Peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor 
Law  Administration. 

3.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  following  reforms 
been  made  by  the  Sheffield  board  of  guardians. 

4.  In  1887  the  guardians  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  large  amount  of  money  distributed  in 
out-relief,  and  to  present  a  report  thereon.  The  findings 
of  this  committee  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent of  out-rehef,  to  supervise  the  general  work 
of  the  relieving  officers,  and  also  the  appointment  of  a 
cross  visitor,  a  pay  clerk,  and  a  collector.  This  revision 
of  the  system  removed  from  the  relieving  officers  any  con- 
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ticviuon  with  the  actual  payment  of  cash  or  kind  to  the 
poor  or  the  recsipt  of  monies,  and  placed  those  duties 
upon  separate  officers.  The  appointment  of  a  cross 
visitor  to  pay  independent  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
poor  in  receipt  of  out-relief  and  to  check  the  inquiries 
of  the  relieving  officers  was  a  development  which  had 
most  important  results.  The  revision  of  the  system, 
reference  to  which  will  be  made  in  detail  by  the  super- 
intendent of  out-relief  in  his  statement,  brought 
about  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  out- 
relief,  the  closer  inquiry  leading  to  the  detection  of  many 
cases  of  imposition  and  to  the  discovery  of  considerable 
numbers  of  relatives  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief, 
who  were  in  a  position  either  to  take  such  persons  off 
the  relief  list  altogether,  or  to  contribute  considerable 
amounts  towards  their  maintenance. 

5.  The  second  reform,  which  was  at  first  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  was  that  of  the  establishment  in  1893  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  scattered  homes  system  for 
dealing  with  Poor  Law  children.  I  make  no  reference  to  this 
matter  in  detail,  as  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  J. 
Wycliffe  Wilson,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  system, 
will  no  doubt  give  considerable  information  to  the  com- 
mission respecting  this  matter,  but  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  system  from  tlie  time  of  its  inception, 
through  its  period  of  trial,  to  the  present  time,  when  it  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  successful  sysk'ms  of  dealing 
with  Poor  Law  children,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  under  careful  administration,  in  which  the 
generous  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  t':-mpcr3d  by 
the  judgment  of  the  head,  there  has  been  no  better  system 
evolved  deaUng  with  these  children  in  the  course  of 
experiments  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

6.  In  1892  the  guardians  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
the  desirability  of  a  classification  of  the  recipients  of 


and  character,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  the 

system  which  has  since  been  in  operation,  of  clasnf}  ing 
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lileof.  both  the  indoor  and  the  outdoor  poor  according  to  their 
;  character  and  not  according  to  their  physical  condition, 

j  This  will  he  referred  to  in  detail  by  certain  members  of 

I  the  board. 

7.  The  system  has  been  a  success  in  Sheffield.  Many 
difficulties  have  arisen,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  dietary  of  the  indoor  poor,  but  these  have  been 
overcome  by  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  square 
the  guardians'  classification  according  to  character,  with 
the  classification  of  the  Local  Government  Board  orders 
according  to  age  and  physical  condition. 

8.  The  principal  matter  in  connection  with  the  classi- 
fication scheme  which  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  mem- 

ecl"and  Royal  Commission  will  probably  bs  the  cot- 

success  t^-g^^  which  have  been  erected  for  the  housing  of  the  in- 
door poor  of  the  "  A  "  class.  This  class  consists  of  persons 
of  sixty  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  resided  in  the 
Sheffield  Union  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years 
prior  to  their  applying  for  relief,  who  have  never  had  relief 
during  that  time,  who  have  been  thrifty  and  provident 
as  far  as  their  circumstances  would  permit,  and  who  have 
been  obHged  eventually  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief 
owing  to  circumstances  of  misfortune  over  which  they 
have  had  no  power  of  control.  Each  of  the  cottages  re- 
ferred to  is  occupied  by  two  persons  of  this  class,  either 
a  married  couple,  or  two  old  men,  or  two  old  women,  as 
circumstances  permit.  A  good  deal  of  freedom  is  given 
these  old  people,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go  in  and  out 
practically  at  their  will.  They  have  of  course  a  non- 
distinctive  dress,  and  their  diet  is  as  generous  as  the 
Dietary  Order  will  permit. 

9.  This  part  of  their  classification  scheme  is  one  which 
gives  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  guardians 
— gratifying  to  them  not  only  because  they  feel  that  the 
deserving  are  receiving  treatment  such  as  their  character 
merits,  but  also  for  the  gratitude  which  is  exhibited  by 
these  old  people,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
they  enjoy. 

10.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  guardians,  in  the  en- 
'il^iiar  and '^^^^"^^^^  ^^'^  development  of  their  hospital,  have  had 

"^^"■y^-n  -^g^  ^jjg  separation  of  that  part  of  the  workhous3  from 
o[-_  the  other  part  of  the  institution,  and  after  the  erection  of 
some  costly  administrative  buildings  this  separation  was 
finally  brought  about  in  April  of  last  year,  the  principal 
reason  for  the  separation  being  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  guardians,  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  should  be  under  separate  management  from  an  in- 
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stitution  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  that  a  Mi:  Albert 
separate  institution  under  suitable   administration   by   £.  Booker. 

persons  trained  for  dealing  with  the  sick  should  produce  

more  efficient  results.  IS  Feb.  1907. 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Belief.        Increase  of 

12.  During  the  past  few  years  in  my  opinion  the  guar- 
dians  of  the  Sheffield  Union  have  inchned  towards  a  more 
liberal  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  granting  of  out-relief, 
although  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  recognised  by 
the  guardians  that  this  form  of  relief  was  proper  to  be 
given  in  suitable  cases.  The  union  expenditure  on 
out-reUef  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  had  a  distinctly 
upward  inchnation,  partially  due  no  doubt  to  the  scale 
of  relief  adopted  under  the  classification  scheme,  but  also 
due  in  my  opinion  to  a  determination,  on  the  part  of 
newly  elected  guardians  particularly,  to  be  generous 
in  this  direction. 

13.  My  own  personal  view  is  that  the  influence  of  out-  g^,;] 
rehef  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  is  a  bad  one,  intiu^'nce  of 
and  that  it  should  only  be  granted  with  the  greatest  oiit-relief, 
possible  care  after  the  most  careful  and  searching  enquiry,  but  difiieultr 
and  on  the  guardians  I  eing  satisfied  (and  this  is  a  point      to  its 

on  which  there  is  considerable  laxity)  that  the  moral  entire 
conditions  of  the  home  are  satisfactory.  There  is  no 
doubt  difficulty  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  refusal  of, 
say,  a  widow  with  children  who  has  a  sma'l  home,  to 
take  her  family  into  the  workhouse,  and  of  course  in  such 
cases,  neither  the  relieving  officer  nor  the  guardians  will 
take  the  responsibiUty  of  allowing  the  case  to  escape 
observation,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  reheving 
officer  is  called  upon  to  grant  relief  in  kind  at  his  dis- 
cretion in  order  to  save  the  children  from  starvation. 

14.  A  case  came  under  my  own  observation  at  the 
meeting  of  one  of  our  relief  committees  during  the  past 
week,  when  a  woman  with  a  grown-up  daughter,  a  boy 
about  fourteen,  and  some  younger  children,  took  in  a 
male  lodger,  and  the  sleeping  arrangements  of  the  family 
were  in  every  way  undesirable.  The  possibilities  of 
immorality  between  the  woman,  the  grown-up  daughter, 
and  the  lodger,  and  the  evil  influence  on  young  children 
living  in  a  house  under  such  conditions  were  as  bad  as 
could  be  conceived.  The  Committee  were  advised  to 
give  a  workhouse  order  (the  case  having  previously 
received  out-rehef),  which  order  was  promptly  refused. 

The  Classes  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Guardians. 

15.  I  do  not  think  the  social  and  business  standing  of 
the  class  of  person  seeking  election  as  members  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  improves.  The  classes  may  roughly 
be  divided  as  follows,  viz.: — 

(a)  Guardians  who  have  had  considerable   ex-  notimproved 
perience,  and  who  seek  re-election  from  time  to  time 

owing  to  their  interest  in,  and  capacity  for  the  work. 

(b)  Small  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  whose 
candidature  is  usually  promoted  by  one  of  the  po'iti- 
cal  parties,  and 

(c)  Men  of  a  similar  social  class  who  have  made  a 
sufficient  competency  to  enable  them  to  retire  from 
business,  and  who  seek  some  occupation  in  pubhc  fife, 
and  whose  candidature  is  a'so  similarly  promoted. 

Reform  in  the  Law  or  Practice  suggested  by  Experience. 

16.  The  board  of  guardians,  in  their  representations  to 
the  Royal  Commission,  the  original  draft  of  which  was 
prepared  by  myself,  referred  to  a  number  of  matters  which 
appear  to  require  serious  consideration  by  the  Commission. 
I  make  the  following  notes  of  points  which  have  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  me  in  my  experience  as  urgently 
requiring  attention,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Increased    powers    to    guardians    to    detain  T^^pj[  of 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  a  moral  danger  to  the  increased 
community.  powers  to 

(&)  Better  provision  for  the  classification  of,  and  <letain  feeble 
powers  to  detain  insane  epileptics  for  the  same  reason  "i^"'^*^  • 

(c)  A  greater  freedom  in  the  regulations  affecting  pjerrnlations 
indoor  officers,  in  order  to  modify  the  present  anti-  fQ,.  indoor 
social  conditions  which  prohibit  such  officers  from  officers 
marrying.  restrictive. 

{d)  The  establishment  of  penal  colonies  for  work-  Labour 
house  incorrigibles  who  spend  their  time  either  in  colonies, 
workhouses  or  prison,  and  upon  whom  repeated 
convictions  appear  to  have  no  reformatory  effect ;  and 

(e)  Penal  oelonies  for  the  detention  of  habitual 
vagrants. 
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(/)  nie  simplification  or  total  abolition  of  the  law 
of  settlement  and  removal. 
But  in  view  of  the  inequalities  and  burdens  which 
would  be  imposed  on  urban  unions  by  the  restrictions 
being  removed  from  persons  in  rural  districts  becoming 
settled  in  large  to«Tis,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  were  thought 
law  of  settle-  desirable  to  abolish  the  law  of  settlement,  it  would  be 
inent  and  necessary,  if  practicable,  to  standardise  the  treatment  of 
consequential  pgj.gofj3  received  into  workhouses,  in  order  to  protect  the 
union  against  a  large  influx  of  persons  having  no  settlement, 
as  now  recognised,  to  the  workhouse  where  the  comforts 
and  attractions  were  higher  than  in  neighbouring  unions. 
It  is  well  recognised  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  at  the 
present  time  for  persons  living  in  the  country  to  be  attracted 
to  large  towns  under  the  conditions  similar  to  those  referred 
to  in  the  remarks  on  unskilled  labour  in  paragraph  (1). 


Mr.  Albert 
K.  Booker. 

18  Feb.  1907. 
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Medical  Relief  as  the  Introduction  to  Pauperism. 

17.  At  my  suggestion,  the  superintendent  of  out-relief 
has  expressed  very  fully  in  his  observations  my  own  views, 
which  are  in  accord  with  his  on  this  matter. 

Guild  of  Help. 

18.  There  has  been  no  charitable  organisation  society 
or  other  similar  organisation  co-operating  with  the  guar- 
dians in  Sheffield  up  to  the  present  time,  but  there  is  just 
being  established  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  "  Guild  of 
Help,"  with  the  provisional  committee  of  which  I  have 
been  associated  in  preparing  a  scheme  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  object  of  the  Guild  is  to  co-ordinate 
as  far  as  practicable  the  private  charity  of  the  city,  to 
make  searching  enquiry  into  the  cases  of  all  poor  persons 
coming  to  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  the  Guild,  and  to 
bring  the  deserving  poor  into  touch  with  benevolent 
persons ;  to  discountenance  the  indiscriminate  distribution 
of  private  charity,  to  repress  mendicancy,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

19.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  the  objects  of 
the  Guild  will  be  successfully  carried  out,  but  I  have  urged, 
as  opportunity  has  offered,  that  the  Guild  should  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  guardians,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
cases  applying  to  the  guardians  for  Poor  Law  Relief  in 
times  of  temporary  difficulty  may  be  referred  to  the  Guild 
of  Help,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  be  prevented  from 
becoming  paupers.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Guild  of 
Help  should  be  a  rehef  distribution  society,  and  there  will 
be  no  central  fund  from  which  untrained  persons  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  giving  relief. 

40855.  (Chairman.)  In  Sheffield  the  peculiarity  of  the 
industrial  situation  seems  to  be  that  there  are,  unUke 
many  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Noith,  few 
special  facihties  for  the  employment  of  female  labour  ? — 
That  is  so. 

40856.  I  suppose,  therefore,  the  majority  of  married 
women  are  not  engaged  in  any  organised  industry  ? — 
There  are  some  opportunities  for  female  labour.  I 
think  I  refer  to  that  in  my  statement,  and  I  have  obtained 
some  information  with  reference  to  the  wages  earned 
by  those  people,  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest'^ro  you. 

40857.  Perhaps  you  will  put  that  in  ?— I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  opportunities 
for  female  labour  are,  as  I  saj,  in  coimection  with  the 
ailver  and  silver-plate  industries  in  Sheffield.  Connected 
with  those  industries  the  women  are  employed  in  the 
following  occupations ;    spoon  and  fork  buffers,  who 
are  mostly  married  women,  and  whose  average  weekly 
earnings  are  12s. ;  silver  burnishers,  40  per  cent,  of  whom, 
I  am  mformed,  are  married  women,  and  whose  average 
weekly  earnings  are  14s.  ;  spoon  and  fork  filers,  50  per 
•cent,  of  whom  are  married  women,  and  their  average 
iveekly  earnings  are  from  12s  to  13s.    In  addition  to 
those,  in  connection  wth  other  Sheffield  trades,  not  only 
the    silver    trade,    but    the    cutlery    trade    and  file 
trade,   there   are  a  number  of  women  employed  as 
warehouse  hands,  that  is  to  wrap  up  and  so  on,  and 
according  to  their  age  and  length  of  service,  they  earn  from 
3s.  Cd.  to  14s.  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  girls  go  into  the 
warehouses  soon   after  leaving  school  and  commence 
at  the  lower  amount,  and  as  they  gain  experience  their 
wages  are  increased  until  they  obtain,  I  suppose,  not 
more  than  14s.  a  week.    In  addition  to  these  occupa- 
tions there  are  others  in  which  women  are  engaged 
Some  wonien  ai-e  employed  as  file  cutters,  cutting  Hght 
hies,    and    they    cam    from     7s.    to  10s.   a  week 


These  hand  file  cutters  work  in  their  own  homes  princi-  Female 
pally  ;  of  course  there  are  a  few  employed  in  connection  labour  am 
with  machine  file  cutting  who  work  in  the  ^^  orks,  and  earn  wages  in 
about  the  same  amount  of  money.    Then  the  lowest  Sheffield, 
class  of  female  labour  in  Sheffield  may  possibly  be  c  lassified 
as  follows  : — there  are  a  certain  number  of  women  who 
work  in  nut  and  bolt  factories  who  earn  from  7s.  to  10s. 
a  week  ;  some  women,  who  work  in  the  small  malleable 
iron  foundries  where  they  make  small  castings  and  cam 
from  7s.  to  10s.  a  week,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
women  employed  also  in  connection  with  bottlinj  ware- 
houses and  similar  places  ;  these  bottle  washers  earn  from 
8s.  to  lOs.  0  week;  the  last  three  class'^s  of  female  labour 
are,  I  suppose,  amongst  the  lowest  we  have  in  Sheffield, 
and  the  women  who  are  employed  are  also,  I  am  afraid, 
of  rather  a  low  class. 

40858.  I  assume  that  the  lower  class  of  employment 
is  casual  ? — The  lower  class  of  emj)loyment  will  be 
casual  labour. 

40859.  The  burnishers  and  the  others,  as  a  rule  get 
continuous  employment  ? — Yes. 

40860.  In  fact,  judging  from  the  wage,  it  is  insufficient 
to  keep  a  woman,  so  it  is  really  an  addition  to  the  family 
purse  ? — That  is  so. 

40861.  Consequently  most  of  the  M'omen  are  married 
women  ? — Yes.  A  number  of  these  women  are  engaged 
in  these  occupations  before  marriage,  and  they  continue, 
as  far  as  their  domestic  circumstances  will  permit,  after 
marriage. 

40862.  Coming  to  the  peculiarities  of  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration in  Sheffield,  I  understand  that  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  guardians  revised  their  system  of  out- 
rehef  ? — That  is  so. 

40863.  They  appointed  a  superintendent  of  out-relief.  Statistics 
and  the  revision  of  the  system  resulted  in  a  considerable  to  out-reli 
contraction  in  the  number  of  cases  ? — That  is  so.    I  have  in  ShetBel 
a  statement  here  I  shall  be  glad  to  hand  in,  if  it  is  of  sufficient 
interest,  showing  the  numbers  of  persons  in  receipt  of 

relief  and  the  amount  which  that  rehef  cost  in  1887 
and  showing  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  both 
indoor  and  outdoor,  and  also  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  relief  for  a  number  of  years  and  bringing  the  state- 
ment down  to  March,  1906.  {See  Appendix  No.  X.  (A).) 

40864.  A  few  years  later  you  passed  a  scheme  of 
classification  ? — Yes. 

40865.  And  you  applied  this  classification  to  the  out- 
door as  to  the  indoor  ? — That  is  so. 

40866.  The  result  is  that  those  in  Class  A.,  as  regards 
out-door  relief,  get  a  higher  grant  than  those  in  Class 
C.  ? — The  guardians  adopted  what  is  called  a  maximum 
scale  of  relief  to  harmonise  with  their  classification 
according  to  character,  and  they  adopted  the  following 
scale  :  For  Class  A.,  5s.  ;  for  Class  B.,  4s.  ;  for  Class  C, 
3s.  ;  and  for  Class  D.,  2s.  6d.  I  think  it  has  to  be  recog- 
nised that  out-rehef,  when  given,  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  although  the 
guardians  adopted  this  scale  of  rehef  as  a  so-called  maximum 
in  practice  the  rehef  committees  do  not  adliere  to  this 
maximum  sum  if  any  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances 
justifies  an  increase  of  that  amount. 

40867.  I  understand  the  theory  of  classification  arS 
regards  the  indoor  paupers,  but  I  am  not  siire  that  I  have 
quite  mastered  it  as  regards  outdoor  paupers.  Is 
it  assumed  now  that  the  Class  A.,  as  a  rale,  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  consequently  have  no  resources  other  than 
those  which  they  bring  before  the  out-rehef  committee, 
is  that  the  idea  ? — I  think  there  is  no  assumption,  if  I 
may  say  so  ;  the  strictest  enquiries  are  made  into  the 
facts,  and  every  possible  means  made  use  of  to  obtain 
reliable  information.  We  not  only  take  the  apphcants 
own  statement,  but  get  information  from  whatever 
other  source  is  available. 

40868.  Assuming  you  give  out-relief  on  the  ground 
that  you  must  relieve  pressing  necessities  in  order  to 
provide  the  recipient  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
what  is  the  assumption  ?  That  the  person  of  better 
character  wiU  require  more  than  a  person  of  less 
good  character  ? — I  do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that.  I  said  just  now  that  primarily  I  think 
we  must  accept  the  principle  that  rehef  should  be  given 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  us  to  classify  these  people  according  to  their 
character ;  and  while  we  might,  in  a  particular  case  in 
Class  B.,  think  it  well  to  give  5s.  a  week,  which  is  above 
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ttie  maximum  amount  included  in  our  scale,  at  the  same 
time  I  thinli  there  is  an  advantage  to  us  in  knoA^dng  that 
the  person  does  not  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  in 
our  classification.  The  adoption  of  this  maximum  scale, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  is  for  the  guidance  of  the 
relief  committees,  and  not  to  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
provided  the  necessities  of  the  case  require  a  larger  sum. 

40869.  Is  it  of  as  general  application  with  regard  to 
indoor  relief  as  it  is  with  regard  to  outdoor  ? — Yes. 

Effect  of  40870.  As   regards  indoor  relief,  I  understand,  it  has 

classification  contributed  very  much  to  the  good  order  and  discipline 
on  workhouse  of  the  workhouse  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
disciphne.  besides  which  I  think  the  guardians  have  some  gratifica- 
tion in  feeling  that  people  in  the  workhouse  who  have  led 
decent  lives  are  not  obliged  now  to  consort  with  those  of 
a  more  offensive  character,  whose  habits,  language,  and  so 
on,  are  not  desirable. 

40871.  I  see  that  advantage,  and  I  suppose,  also,  that 
it  is  a  real  punishment  degrading  a  pauper  from  one 
class  to  another  ? — That  is  so,  and  it  is  so  regarded  by 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

40872.  And  by  the  workhouse  little  community  or 
world  ? — That  is  so.  Wo  have  frequent  apphcations 
by  inmates  of  the  workhouse  in  the  lower  classes  to  be 
raised. 

40873.  The  main  difference,  I  suppose,  is  the  greater 
liberty  given  them  ? — Yes  ;  greater  liberty,  more  comfort 
in  their  rooms  and  so  on. 

40874.  Should  you  say  it  was  an  almost  unqualified 
success  ? — We  think  so  in  Sheffield,  it  is  a  success  from 
the  point  of  view  for  which  it  was  established. 

40875.  I  think  we  need  not  trouble  you  with  regard 
to  the  scattered  homes,  because  we  saw  those,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  gave  us  full  evidence.  You  have  a  certain  number 
of  children  boarded  out  ? — Wo  have. 
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40876.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  system  as  far  as 
you  have  adopted  it  ? — Our  view  in  Sheffield  is  rather 
against  than  in  favour  of  boarding  out.  We  think  that 
our  scattered  homes  system  lends  itseK  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case  in  a  better  way  than  boarding  out,  except 
for  a  few  special  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove 
children  from  the  influence  of  undesirable  parents  or 
relatives,  orphan  and  deserted  children  of  course.  In 
those  cases  we  do  board  out  a  few.  My  guardians  do 
not  take  very  great  advantage  of  the  boarding-out 
system.  We  have  at  the  present  time  only  four  boarded 
out  within  the  union,  and  beyond  the  union,  under 
committees,  thirty  ;  thirty- four  in  all.  We  had  more 
boarded  out  within  the  union,  but  that  has  been  allowed 
to  go  down,  and  the  places  are  not  filled  up  from  time  to 
time  as  they  become  vacant,  the  guardians  prefer  to 
keep  the  children  in  the  homes.  I  think  our  view  is 
that  the  difficulty  of  supervision  is  a  considerable  one, 
and  from  time  to  time  v/e  have  found  that  children  were 
not  being  treated  in  the  homes  where  they  were  boarded - 
out  in  the  way  we  should  have  liked.  I  do  not  think 
we  h«,ve  ever  had  a  scandal,  but  we  have  in  a  few  cases 
found  that  things  were  not  quite  satisfactorj^ ;  those 
cases  have  been  drawn  attention  to  by  Miss  Evans. 

40877.  You  make  a  point  of  wishing  to  associate  out- 
door relief  with  the  condition  that  the  surroundings  of 
the  home  must  be  good  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  not 
quite  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  that  as  there  should 
be.  I  do  not  think  in  all  cases  the  surroundings  are 
desirable.  My  opinion  is  that  we  should  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  that,  and  insist  on  offering  the 
workhouse  test  in  cases  where  the  home  surroundings  are 
all  that  we  could  desire. 

40878.  At  present  in  certain  cases  (take  the  case  that 
you  allude  to  in  Paragraph  14)  the  apphcant  can  almost 
force  upon  you  outdoor  relief  by  dechning  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  ? — That  is  so  to  this  extent,  that,  as  I 
say,  the  relieving  officer  will  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  allowing  the  children  to  suffer  because  the  parents 
will  not  accept  the  order  for  the  workhouse,  therefore  he 
gives  rehef  at  his  discretion  as  the  necessities  of  the  case 
require. 

40879.  You  would  like  to  have  some  additional  po^  er 
given  the  guardians  ? — Certainly,  I  should.  I  have  here 
a  hst  of  cases  that  I  have  obtained  from  the  superinten- 
dent of  out-relief,  and  it  contains  particulars  of  eight 
persons  who  have  quite   recently  refused  indoor  relief 
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when  offered,  in  which  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  un  Ah:  Albert 

necessary  suffering  may  be  brought  upon  young  children  A\  Booker. 

from  the  fact  that  the  parent  will  not  take  the  relief  which   

the  guardians  consider  to  be  proper  and  nceessary  for  1907. 
the  case.    {See  Appendix  No.  X  (B).) 

40880.  We  have  had  explained  to  us  by  experts  in  the 
law  that  the  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  poor  are  entitled 
to  conditional  rehef  ? — Yes. 

40881.  But  in  this  case  the  relief  practically  becomes  • 
unconditional  by  the  applicant  refusing  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  except  so  far  as  the  relieving  officer, 

as  I  say,  will  not  take  the  responsibiUty  of  allowing  the 
children  to  suffer ;  and  he  gives  relief  in  kind  from  time 
to  time  at  his  own  discretion,  subject,  oi  course,  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  guardians  at  the  next  meeting. 

40382.  With  regard  to  the  suggested  reforms,  I  think 
your  proposal  to  detain  feeble-minded  persons  only  cor- 
roborates evidence  we  have  already  had  ? — Quite  so. 

40883.  Your  next  proposal  (&)  is  much  to  the  same  effect.  Restrictive 
What  is  the  particular  grievance  of  the  indoor  officials  with  regulations 
regard  to  the  rule  which  prohibits  them  from  marrying  ? — I  indoor 
think  this  is  a  very  real  grievance ;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  °   '^^^  ^' 
not  a  good  thing  from  any  point  of  view,  either  socially 

or  morally,  that  these  people  should  be  in  such  a  station 
of  fife  that  they  are  prohibited  practically  from  marrying  _ 
unless  they  give  up  their  situations  as  indoor  officers  in 
the  service. 

40884.  What  class  of  officer  do  you  mean  ? — Chiefly 
attendants ;  attendants  on  the  insane,  attendants  on 
the  infirm,  and  so  on.  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  in 
our  workhouse  ( this  is  excluding  the  hospital,  which  is  a 
separate  hospital)  forty-four  officers.  There  are  twenty- 
four  single  male  officers  and  twenty  single  female  officers 
most  of  whom  are  of  marriageable  age,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  a  very  serious  hardship  on  these  people 
that  they  have  no  opportunity  of  marrying,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so  ;  they  are  indoor  resident  officers,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  live  under  ordinary 
domestic  conditions  ;  they  must  give  up  their  position 
and  leave  the  service  or  they  must  remain  single ;  there 
is  no  other  alternative.  This  to  my  mind,  is  not  a 
desirable  thing  from  any  point  of  view. 

40885.  I  suppose  the  ground  of  the  regulation  is  that 
they  must  sleep  on  the  premises  ? — For  the  good  govern- 
ment of  an  indoor  establishment  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  all  officers  should  live  outside  ;  there  must  be  officers 
in  the  workhouse  at  night  sleeping  close  to  the  wards. 
Where  these  officers  have  large  numbers  of  people  under 
their  control  and  supervision  they  must  be  there  both 
day  and  night. 

40886.  Are  you  inclined  to  some  sort  of  arrangement 
hy  which  the  rule  should  be  relaxed  with  regard  to 
marriage,  and  that  there  should  be  the  nightly  attendance 
of  so  many  officers  of  the  institution  ? — Yes,  either  that, 
or  in  v/orkhouses  where  conditions  of  space  will  admit,  I 
rather  incHne  to  the  view  that  a  certain  number  of  officers 
might  be  allowed  to  marry  and  be  provided  with  separate 
apartments  in  the  institution,  the  value  of  which  would 
be  taken  into  account  in  their  emoluments.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  impossible  at  Sheffield,  for  example,  for  the 
guardians  to  provide  some  small  cottages  in  the  grounds 
in  which  some  of  their  indoor  officers  might  five,  and  the 
rentaJs  of  those  cottages  could  be  taken  into  account  as 
part  of  their  remuneration. 

40887.  From  your  experience,  you  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  in  framing  conditions  which 
would  enable  officers  to  marry  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

40888.  As  regards  penal  colonies,  I  think  your  evidence 
is  endorsed  by  a  great  many  other  witnesses  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  so. 

40889.  Then  with  regard  to  the  simphfication  or  total  Arrangement 
abolition  of   the   Law  of   Settlement,  have   you  any  between 
arrangement  with   the  neighbouring  unions  as  to  cases  Slieffield  and 
of  settlement  ? — No.    You  will  understand  there  are  two  ]^«f^esall 
unions  within  the  city  of  Sheffield.    We  have  not  any  ^g)!.,^,*'" 
arrangement  with  the  iScclesall  Bierlow  Union  to  exchange  ^.^^^^^ 
cases,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  we  have  a  sort  of 
arrangement  of  this  kind :    If  a  person  applying  for  relief 

has  slept  within  our  union  the  night  before  the  application 
and  previously  resided  in  Ecclesall,  or  the  other  way 
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Mr.  Albert    round,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  between  us  we  allow  the 
E.  Boolcer.    pauper  to  be  admitted  to  our  respective  institutions  ; 
,  ~~      wo  enquire  into  all  cases  reported  to  us  from  Ecclesall, 
^  '  and  the  Ecclesall  oflScers  enquire  into  aU  cases  reported 

b\'  us  to  them. 

Proposed  40890.  You  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  total  abohtion 

abolition  of    would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  existing  practice  ? — 

eetllement,     I  am  urged  to  that  by  the  fact  of  the  great  amount  of 

etc.,  and  '      expense  and  loss  of  time  and  litigation  that  are  caused 

consequential  under  the  present  conditions.    I  should  incline  rather  to 

reforms ;        ^  simplification  of  the  law  than  to  a  total  abohtion  of  it. 
standard  isa-  ^ 

tion  of  40891.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  there  should 

workhouse     be  some  special  tribunal  like  the  Local  Goveriunent 
treatment,      Board  to  decide  such  questions  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
a  vary  good  thing. 

40892.  You  make  a  suggestion  about  standardising 
the  relief  in  workhouses.  That  suggestion  is  a  very 
important  one  if  it  was  ever  proposed  largely  to  increase 
the  areas.  What  was  the  idea  about  standardising  ? 
Taking  Sheffield,  for  instance,  the  standard  is  high  in 
Sheffield  workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  urged  to  it  by  these 
considerations.  To  abolish  the  Law  of  Settlement  and 
Removal  would  be  a  serious  matter  so  far  as  a  large  city 
like  Sheffield  is  concerned,  with  the  attractions  we  have 
for  what  I  call  in  the  early  part  of  my  statement  un- 
skilled labour,  which  is  really  not  entirely  unskilled  ; 
but,  as  I  say,  we  offer  considerable  attractions,  by 
reason  of  the  large  firms  in  the  east  end  of  the  city,  to 
people  from  smaller  towns  in  the  district,  and  even  from 
the  country,  bu,t  perhaps  not  so  considerably  from  the 
country  as  it  used  to  be,  to  come  in  on  account  of  the 
higher  wages  they  may  earn  in  these  large  firms.  If  the 
Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  were  abolished  entirely 
it  would  be  very  hard  on  us  that  we  should  have  to  accept 
chargeability,  if  they  became  chargeable,  without  the 
power  of  removal,  of  all  these  people  who  come  into 
Sheffield  ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  does  seem  to  me  if  the 
Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  were  abolished  the  people 
would  naturally  gravitate  to  those  workhouses  and  institu- 
tions where  the  comforts,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  even  the 
luxuries,  are  very  much  more  considerable  than  in  other 
places  ;  the  desirable  situation  of  the  workhouse  in  the 
country,  or  with  grounds  round  it,  and  the  additional 
comforts  which  are  offered  by  our  own  classification 
scheme,  are  all  things  which  might  tend  to  induce  a  large 
number  of  people  who,  at  the  present  time  could  not  have 
any  settlement,  to  want  to  come  to  Sheffield  or  to  some 
other  place — Bradford,  or  other  places  where  we  know 
things  are  well  done. 

40893.  How  would  you  meet  that  difficulty,  because 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  substantial  difficulty  ? — This  is  a 
thought  that  occurred  to  me  in  considering  this  matter, 
if  it  were  practicable  to  standardise  the  treatment  in 
workhouses,  in  the  dietary,  for  one  thing,  in  order  to 
make  the  conditions  of  workhouses  really  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  far  as  local  conditions  would  admit,  that 
in  itself  would  be  in  the  direction  of  removing  the  induce- 
ment that  at  present  exists  for  people  to  take  refuge  in 
the  place  where  there  are  most  comforts. 

40894.  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  standard,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  urban  workhouses,  particularly  in  large  towns, 
would  be  above  that  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

40895.  If  a  town  once  got  up  to  a  certain  standard, 
you  could  not  bring  it  doAvn,  to  a  lower  standard  ? — 
No  ;  but  I  do  think  there  might  be  a  modification  of  the 
standard  in  some  large  workhouses.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  evidence  to  show  that  the  standard  of 
comfort  in  the  rural  workhouses  is  as  good  as  it  is  in  the 
urban  workhouses  ? 

40896.  We  have  not  any  evidence  to  that  effect.  Classi- 
fication in  some  degree  would  help  you  ? — Yes. 

40897.  Still,  of  course,  the  persons  of  good  character 
from  the  country  would  probably  in  your  workhouse  get 
more  comfortable  treatment  than  they  would  in  a  country 
workhouse  ? — I  think  so. 

40898.  You  urge  this  as  a  question  that  would  have  to 
be  considered  assuming  settlement  ■\ras  abolished  ? — I  do. 

Sheffield  40899.  You  have  a  very  fine  workhouse  infirmary.  Do 

separate  you  know  what  it  cost  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  I  could 
infirmary  and  give  you  the  information,  but,  of  course,  the  workhouse 
its  cost.  infirmary  was  erected  as  part  of  the  workhouse,  and  has 

only  quite  recently  been  separated. 


and  its 
operations. 


40900.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  it  cost  per 
bed  in  both  establishments  ? — I  could  not.  I  have  not 
the  information  before  me.  I  could  give  you  the  first  cost 
of  the  whole  institution,  the  workhouse  and  hospital 
combined.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  from 
time  to  time  in  additions  and  alterations,  and  so  on,  but 
I  could  give  you  the  first  cost,  the  contract  cost,  o*the 
institution. 

40901.  There  are  large  administrative  blocks  there  ? — 
Yes,  at  the  union  hospital.  They  have  been  quite 
recently  erected.  I  think  I  ought  to  explain  with  reference 
to  Sheffield  that  the  infirmary,  as  I  have  just  said,  was 
erected  as  part  of  the  workhouse.  The  guardians  for 
some  years  have  had  in  view  the  separation  of  the  hospital 
from  the  other  part  of  the  institution  and  placing  it  under 
separate  administration.  That  was  done  nearly  a  year 
ago.  With  that  in  contemplation  they  have  erected 
several  very  large  and  very  costly  additions  in  order  that 
the  place  might  be  worked  as  a  separate  institution,  and 
the  administrative  block  is  one  of  those  buildings,  the 
laundry  is  another.  These  things  were  not  provided 
before,  because  of  course  the  whole  institution  was 
originally  administered  from  the  workhouse  itself,  and 
the  laundry  work  was  done  in  the  workhouse.  Now  the 
new  administrative  block  receiving  wards,  laundry,  etc. 
have  been  erected  for  the  hospital. 

40902.  Perhaps  you  would  put  in  a  statement  which 
would,  in  your  judgment,  give  us  all  the  information  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  know  what  you  want.  I  will  do  my  best. 
The  administrative  block  with  the  entrance  lodge,  and  the 
receiving  wards,  etc.  cost  £48,000.  That  money  was  spent 
in  contemplation  of  the  separation  of  the  hospital  from 
the  workhouse  which  came  about  nearly  a  j'ear  ago 
[Subsequently  sent.    See  Appendix  No.  X  (C).] 

40903.  The  Guild  of  Help  has  only  recently  come  into  Sheffield 
operation  ? — Quite  so.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
actively  working  at  the  present  moment. 

40904.  You  are  hopeful  as  regards  the  benefits  of  its 
co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  very  hopeful 
indeed. 

40905.  They  will  deal  vrith  the  class  of  case  which 
you  want  to  prevent  coming  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  hope 
so. 

40906.  Will  they  be  in  possession  of  any  funds  ? — 
It  is  not  intended  that  they  should  have  a  central  fund 
from  which  the  helpers  of  the  guild  can  distribute  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  rehef,  but  it  is  contemplated  that  there 
should  be  certain  funds  at  their  disposal  for  use  in  ex- 
tremely urgent  cases,  and  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
the  guild  is  putting  the  deserving  poor,  as  distinct  from 
the  pauper,  into  touch  with  the  charitably  disposed, 
giving  assurance,  of  course,  to  generous  persons  that 
the  case  recommended  for  rehef  is  a  deserving  one. 

40907.  I  assume  it  is  intended  that  they  should  in 
special  cases,  or  in  some  cases,  make  an  appeal  to 
charitable  persons  ? — That  is  so. 

40908.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraph  1  of  your  state- 
ment, which  refers  to  industries,  you  speak  particularly 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  unskilled  labourers,  that  they 
are  attracted  in  large  numbers  -n^hen  trade  is  active  and 
dismissed  when  trade  is  not  ? — That  is  so. 

40909.  Does  that  not  apply  also  to  the  skilled  labour  1 —  Conditions  ot 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  does,  but  I  should  Uke,  if  I  may,  just  to  casual  and 
give  a  Uttle  further  information  about  this  particular  unskilled 
matter.    Since  submitting  this  statement  I  have  had 

the  privelege  of  a  conversation  with  three  of  the  direc- 

tors  of  one  of  our  largest  firms  with  a  view  to  getting 

reliable  information  as  far  as  possible  respecting  this  : 

particular  class  of  labour.    The  firm  which  I  refer  to,  ! 

the  name  of  -s^  hich  I  perhaps  need  not  give,  employs  about 

5,000  men  at  its  works  ;  they  are  very  large  contractors 

for  Government  work  and  for  m-inicipal  work  in  the  way 

of  tramway  track  and  so  on,  and  I  am  informed  that 

they  employ  in  normal  times  of  trade  about  2,500  men 

who  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  unskilled  labourers,  because 

a  certain  amount  of  training  at  the  particular  work  gives 

them  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  but  their  occupation  is  j 

not  one  to  which  they  have  had  to  serve  any  apprentice-  i 

ship,  that  is  to  say  men  quite  new  to  the  place  may  be  set  j 

on  to  a  job  and  the  particular  kind  of  work  he  wiU  be  i 

called  on  to  do  he  very  hkely  has  to  do  all  the  day,  all  i 

the  week,  and  all  the  year  round  ;  it  takes  him  a  certain  j 

time  to  get  into  that  particular  job,  but  of  course  when  j 
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Conditions  of  go*  into  his  work,  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  skilled 

casual  and  man.  These  men  are  paid  about  22s.  a  week,  that  is 
unskilled  their  ordinary  wage  ;  in  times  of  good  trade  they  make 
labour  at  over-time  and  their  wages  go  up  to  probably  28s.  or  30s. 
Sheffield.  week  by  reason  of  over-time.    From  another  firm  I 

have  obtained  information  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
about  1,300  men  employed  at  what  may  be  called  un- 
skilled labour,  and  that  these  men  average  about,  they 
say,  £58  a  year,  which  is  about  22s.  a  week,  the  same 
as  the  others.  This  particular  firm  for  the  past  six  years 
has  had  an  average  of  about  1,150  of  these  men,  •which  goos 
down  to  about  950  in  times  of  trade  depres/ion.  Of 
course  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  skilled  labour  affects 
the  unskilled  labour,  that  is  to  say  that  the  skilled  man 
who  is  employed  as  an  engineer,  a  turner,  or  fitter,  or 
a  moulder  in  the  large  iron  works,  requires  the  service 
of  one  or  it  may  be  two  of  the  men  who  are  more  or 
less  unskilled  labourers.  If  the  number  of  engineers, 
or  moulders,  or  these  other  skilled  men  is  decreased  by 
reason  of  bad  trade,  naturally  the  decrease  follows  in 
the  number  of  the  unskilled  men. 

40910.  Are  these  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  men  employed 
direct  by  the  firm,  or  are  they  employed  by  the  skilled 
men  ? — They  are  employed  by  the  firm. 

40911.  If  they  are  drawn  to  this  emplo3rment,  they  may 
be  drawn  from  entirely  different  kinds  of  unskilled  labour  ? 
— Quite  different  occupations. 

40912.  The  skill  they  have  is  acquired  in  the  business  ? 
— Yes,  the  particular  business  in  which  they  are  engage  I. 
I  am  told  a  man  from  the  country  is  acceptable  for  tlus 
kind  of  employment,  as  a  rule  he  is  a  strong  man  physically, 
he  is  steady,  he  is  reliable  and  punctual,  he  attends  to  his 
work,  he  is  not  spoiled  by  the  contamination  of  the 
attractions  of  town  life,  and  he  is  an  acceptable  man  to 
the  employer  of  labour  for  these  reasons. 

40913.  This  labour  is  not  very  mobile,  if  a  trade  cease3 
at  Sheffield  and  is  even  active  at  Birmingham,  they  do 
not  readily  move  ? — It  v/ould  not  affect  this  particular 
class  of  man,  I  think. 

Question  40914.  With  regard  to  home  industries,  the  work  which 

of  home  is  actually  done  by  men  in  their  own  homes,  there  is  all 

industries  at  classes  of  work  is  there  not  at  Sheffield  ? — -Yes,  there  is  a 

Sheffield.  certain  a,mount  of  it. 

40915.  Do  the  families  work  ? — In  some  cases  the 
women  and  children  may  be  employed  in  hand  file 
cutting  at  home. 

40916.  With  their  parents  ? — There  are  not  many  men 
who  work  at  file  cutting  in  their  own  homes,  they  most  of 
them  work  in  the  factories. 

40917.  The  women  folk  of  what  are  called  small  masters 
would  not  work  at  it  ? — No. 

40918.  The  work  is  mainly  done  in  the  factories  ? — That 
is  so.  Of  course  what  is  called  in  Sheffield  dialect  "  a 
little  mester  "  might  have  a  daughter  in  the  warehouse 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

40919.  I  mean  not  helping  their  parents  ? — No. 

40920.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  work  done 
where  the  polishing  could  be  done  by  the  wife  and  the 
filing  by  the  man  ? — I  know  of  no  such  trade.  The 
reason  why  I  drew  attention  to  the  question  of  the  labourer 
is  that  out  of  2,264  men  admitted  to  our  workhouse 
during  the  year  ended  March  last,  1,222,  nearly 
half  of  them  described  themselves  as  labourers.  Of 
course  "  labourer  "  I  know  is  a  generic  term,  that  is  to  say 
a  man  will  call  himself  a  labourer  who  has  practically  no 
occupation  at  all,  it  has  become  to  be  recognised  as  a  sort 
of  thing  that  will  satisfy  the  relieving  officer,  and  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  number  given  does  include  an  appreciable 
number  of  the  men  that  I  refer  to  ;  also  of  course  labourers 
engaged  in  the  building  trade  and  so  on. 

Boarding  out      40921.  With  regard  to  the  boarding  out  of  children,  do 
for  children  of  you  occasionally  adopt  boarding  out  at  a  distance  in  order 
bad  parents,    to  separate  children  from  undesirable  surroundings  ? — Yes, 
almost  invariably  where  we  board  out  a  child  beyond  the 
union  it  is  because  the  guardians  want  to  move  it  from  the 
influence  of  undesirable  relatives. 

40922.  It  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  that  class  which  is 
better  than  keeping  them  at  the  homes  ? — Yes. 

40923.  Otherwise  you  propose  to  keep  them  in  jour 
homes  ? — We  do. 
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40924.  With  regard  to  the  dietary  arrangements  whicu  J/r.  Albert 
you  refer  to  in  Paragraph  7,  it  seems  rather  difiicuit  to  E  Booker. 

square  classifications  which  are  based  on  such  entirely   

different  ideas  ;  have  you  the  co-operation  of  the  doctor  in  1907. 
making  that  squaring  ? — There  is  no  classification  of  the  j)jg^^^^!i 
inmates  of  the  sick  wards,  that  is  to  say,  all  inmates  of  the  Sheffield 
sick  wards  must  be  dieted  according  to  the  doctor's  orders,  ^ad  functions 
and  people  in  health  must  be  dieted  according  to  the  of  medical 
dietary  tables.  officer 

40925.  Then  really  the  doctors  have  not  much  to  do  ^''^'"^  '"^^ 
with  it  ? — No,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  excepting 

with  regard  to  the  infants,  who  must  be  dieted  according 
to  their  instructions,  but  so  far  as  people  in  health  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  dieted  strictly  according  to  the  order. 

40926.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  the  doctor  has  to  advise 
the  guardians  with  regard  to  the  dietary  of  those  in 
health  ? — When  the  guardians  adopt  a  dietary  table,  or  a 
new  dietary  table  ;  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  him,  and  he 
signs  a  certificate  that  it  has  been  so  submitted  and  he 
is  satisfied. 

40927.  [Mr.  Booth.)  You  speak  here  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  dietary  being  according  to  age  and  phys-cal 
condition,  that  is  according  to  the  doctor's  order  ? — No, 
the  new  dietary  order,  if  one  may  now  use  the  term,  which 
was  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  a  few  years  ago, 
provides  that  the  people  should  be  dieted  according  to  age 
and  physical  condition  ;  it  provides  a  description  of  the 
age  and  physical  condition  under  which  they  should  be 
dieted. 

40928.  Would  you  like  to  have  greater  freedom  of  Suitability  of 
dieting  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  the  present  system  existing  dia 
of  dieting  is  very  generous  indeed  ;    there  are  a  large  system, 
number  of  tables  from  which  the  guardians  can  select  a 

diet  giving  very  great  freedom  indeed ;  my  impression 
is  that  workhouse  inmates  were  never  better  nor  more 
generously  dieted  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

40929.  (Mr.  N^inn.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  8  of  Cottace 
your  statement,  did  you  find  that  the  provision  of  cottage  homes  for 
homes  led  to  an  increase  of  the  class  referred  to  there  aged  and 
applying  to  the  board  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  effects 

40930.  Are  the  guardians  really  strict  in  applying  the 
standard  which  was  laid  do'ivn  ? — -Very  strict  indeed  ;  that 
is  to  say  they  would  keep  their  A  class  cottages  empty,  and 
at  the  present  time  I  believe  we  have  two  unoccupied, 
rather  than  put  in  people  who  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard.  I  think  it  is  the  only  way  of  carrjdng  out 
strictly  their  principle  of  classification. 

40931.  Do  you  find  that  the  fact  that  they  are  housed 
in  that  way  affects  the  willingness  of  the  children  who  are 
liable  to  maintain  them  to  contribute  to  their  support  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

40932.  With  regard  to   Paragraph   16,   would  you  Xeed  of 
include  under  (a)  increased  powers  to  guardians  to  admit  power  to 
persons  who  were  a  physical  danger  to  the  community  guardians  to 
owing  to  their  want  of  cleanHness  or  want  of  power  to  detain  certais 
take  care  of  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  would  certainly,  pro-  classes  in  the 
vided  they  had  power  to  keep  them  when  they  got  them.  workhouse. 

40933.  Powers  of  admission  and  detention  ? — Exactly 
so. 

40934.  What  classes  of  persons  had  you  in  your  mind 
especially  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  detention  ? — • 
Other  than  those  that  I  have  mentioned  here,  the  feeble- 
minded persons.  Feeble-niinded  persons  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  community  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  this  class  of 
person  to  be  admitted  to  the  maternity  ward  for  con- 
finement, and  the  guardians  having  no  power  to  detain 
her,  she  goes  out  and  comes  back.  I  have  a  case  in 
mind,  the  details  of  which  I  have  not  before  me  at  the 
present  moment,  in  which  on  enquiry  I  found  that  one 
feeble-minded  young  woman  had  been  admitted  three 
times  to  our  hospital  for  confinement. 

40935.  That  is  the  first  and  most  important  class, 
the  feeble-minded  young  women  ? — Yes. 

40936.  Then  there  is  the  very  aged  persons  who  are 
unable  to  look  after  themselves  outside  the  house,  and  yet 
refuse  to  come  in  ? — Yes,  or  refuse  to  stay  in  when  they 
have  come. 

40937.  Then  there  are  the  epileptics  who  have  not 
received  a  certificate  of  insarity,  and  yet  are  unable 
to  look  after  themselves  ? — That  is  so. 
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40938.  Have  you  any  other  classes  in  your  mind  ? 
I  have  not  at  the  present  moment. 

40939.  You  refer  in  the  same  paragraph  to  the  stand- 
ardisation of  workhouses  in  order  that  some  of  them 
shall  not  attract  persons  to  come  into  the  unions  ;  is  not 
the  real  comfort  of  a  workhouse  very  largely  due  to  the 

^coroUarv  i  o  P^^^o^*^'  of  the  guardians  and  of  the  officers  ;  what  other 
abolition  of  element  would  you  say  there  was  ? — I  think  there  are 
settlement,  material  comforts  in  the  workhouse  apart  altogether 
from  the  personnel  of  the  persons  named ;  you  can 
provide  a  chair  for  a  pauper  to  sit  in,  or  make  him  sit  on 
a  form.  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
chair  is  more  comfortable  than  a  form.  That  is  only  a 
very  simple  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  You  can  have 
the  walls  of  a  workliouse  ward  white-washed,  or  have  them 
painted,  and  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  agree  that  a 
painted  wall  is  pleasanter  and  not  quite  so  repulsive  to  the 
inmates  as  the  other.  These  are  only  just  simple  matters 
that  occur  to  me  at  the  moment.  There  are  other  ways  in 
which  material  comforts  may  be  given  or  withheld  in  a 
workhouse. 

40940.  At  present  they  depend  upon  the  personnel  of 
the  guardians,  I  suppose,  and  of  the  officers  ;  their  taste 
and  their  sympathy  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  provision  of 
those  comforts  fiirst  of  all  depends  on  the  views  the 
guardians  take  of  what  an  institution  for  the  poor  should 
be  like.  If  they  take  what  is  now  known  as  the  humani- 
tarian view,  they  would  provide  a  comfortable  room, 
if  they  take  rather  the  repressive  view,  they  would  provide 
an  uncomfortable  place  ;  it  is  a  matter  very  largely 
in  the  discretion  of  the  guardians,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
secondarily,  the  officers  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  workhouse  master  may  suggest  to  the  guardians  that 
a  certain  ward  should  be  made  comfortable  in  the  way 
that  there  should  be  curtains  put  to  the  windows,  and 
chairs  provided,and  the  walls  decorated  with  a  few  pictures, 
and  so  on  ;  they  are  small  matters,  but  they  make  all  the 
difference  to  the  comfort  of  those  Hving  in  the  room. 

40941.  Do  you  find  that  the  humanitarian  and  re- 
pressive guardians,  as  you  have  named  them,  are  divided 
very  sharply  on  this  subject  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  such 
things  ;  we  do  not  have  divisions  of  that  kind  in  Sheffield. 

40942.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  make  any  more 
definite  suggestions  as  to  the  points  upon  which  such 
standardisation  might  be  made.  You  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  workhouses,  or  would  it  be  more 
suitable  to  ask  a  master  about  that,  or  the  Workhouse 
Masters'  Association  ?— I  do  not  think  I  should  care  to 
give  any  suggestions  at  the  moment  without  further 
consideration. 

Guikrof  Hel  '^'^^•^  regard  to  the  Guild  of  Help 

and  its  have  any  steps  been  taken,  do  you  happen  to  know,  for 

operations.  training  your  visitors,  or  are  they  under  experienced 
workers,  or  persons  who  have  studied  the  question  of 
suitable  charitable  relief  ? — The  Guild  of  Help  is  only  just 
starting  ;  my  impression  of  the  persons  who  will  be  the 
helpers  is  that  they  will  be  persons  who  are  probably 
experienced  more  or  less  in  ordinary  philanthropic  work 
in  connection  with  churches,  district  visitors,  and  so  on  : 
people  who  would  want  to  take  up  this  work  from  its 
social  side,  and  they  will  not  be  traiaed  in  the  way  I 
regard  training. 

40944.  Nor  will  they  be  gathered  round  trained  workers? 
—No. 

40945.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  a  desirable  way  to 
arrange  for  giving  relief  ? — I  am  not  contemplating  at 
all  that  they  will  give  relief. 

40946.  Do  you  think  their  leaders  would  be  able  to 
prevent  it  ? — I  do.  There  is  going  to  be  no  common  till 
from  which  indiscriminate  relief  can  be  given  to  any 
poor  people  who  raise  sjrmpathy,  probably  by  a  false 
story,  in  the  heart  of  a  helper. 

40947.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  mere  setting  to  work 
of  a  large  number  of  untrained  and  probably  kindly  people 
will  really  be  more  likely  to  be  detrimental  than  of  assist- 
ance to  the  administration  of  relief  amongst  the  people  ? 
— The  first  principle  of  the  Guild  of  Help  is  going  to 
be  thorough  enquiry  into  facts,  and  a  complete  record 
of  the  results  of  those  enquiries  will  be  kept ;  another 
principle  of  the  guild  is  that  the  poor  may  feel  that  they 
have  in  some  person  a  friend  who  will  take  an  interest 
in  their  welfare  by  counsel  and  advice,  giving  assistance 


to  obtain  employment,  or  assisting  iu  obtaining  employ- 
ment for  children,  and  in  other  such  ways,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  relief  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

40948.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  Duty  of 
will  reconsider  for  a  moment  your  answer  about  the  duty  medical 
of  the  medical  officer  with  regard  to  the  framing  of  the  officei- and 
dietaries.    The  dietary  order  which  is  in  force  states,  first 


of  all,  that  the  guardians,  in  consultation  with  the  medical 
officer,  shall  frame  tables,  and  then  those  tables  are  referred 
to  the  medical  officer  for  a  formal  report  ? — Yes. 

40949.  That  report  I  think,  has  to  be  considered  bj-  the 
guardians  and  entered  on  the  minutes  ? — Yes. 

40950.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  that  point  the  medical 
ofiicei's  duty  stops  ;  formerly  he  had  to  sign  the  tables, 
but  now  the  tables  are  signed  by  the  chairman  and  the 
clerk  ? — That  is  so.  With  reference  to  Article  2  of  the 
Order,  it  says  the  guardians  shall  forthwith,  in  consultation 
with  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse,  proceed  to 
frame  dietary  tables.  As  you  know,  the  Local  Govern- 
meni  Board  issued  certain  alternative  tables  from  which 
the  guardians  might  make  a  selection  of  dietary  tables, 
therefore,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  any  necessity 
for  consultation  with  the  medical  officer.  In  the  schedule 
to  the  order  there  are  certain  tables  given  from  which 
the  guardians  may  make  a  selection  for  the  several  classes. 
These  are  aU  numbered  as  you  know,  and  the  guardians 
may  make  a  selection  of  these  for  the  different  classes 
described  in  the  schedule.  As  a  matter  of  practice  that 
is  submitted  to  the  medical  officer  in  order  that  it  may 
have  his  approval  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  board 
of  guardians  and  subsequently  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  the  clerk,  and  then  submitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

40951.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  large  variety  in 
those  tables  ;  I  believe  mathematically  there  are  some- 
thing like  500  or  600  varieties  of  dinner  ? — That  is  so. 

40952.  In  framing  a  dietary  for  a  week,  the  combination 
of  those  has  to  be  considered  ?  Doea  not  the  order 
provide  that  there  shall  be  any  consideration  of  combina- 
tions of  these  dietaries  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
always  understood  that  these  having  been  framed  on 
scientific  lines,  any  one  combined  with  any  other  would  be 
a  suitable  combination  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific 
nourishment. 

40953.  That  is  so  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  local 
conditions  have  to  be  considered  ? — Exactly. 

40954.  And  the  economy  of  the  combination  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  guardians  has  to  be  considered  ? — 
Yes. 

40955.  On-  all  those  points  do  you  not  think  that 
medical  evidence  has  an  advantage  and  value  ? — I  do, 
certainly. 

40956.  At  any  rate  the  medical  officer  comes  in,  does 
he  not,  as  an  advisory  agent  in  the  matter  ? — He  does. 

40957.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  your  dietary  in 
Sheffield  is  now ;  the  weekly  cost  ?  Can  you  separate 
it  from  the  sick  ? — I  have  not  the  dietary  table  here,  so 
I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  exactljr  to  what 
it  works  out.  I  wSl  supply  with  pleasure  the  weekly 
cost  of  each  class.  [Subsequently  sent.  See  Appendix  No.  X 
(D).] 

40958.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  your  infirmary 
maintenance  is  ?— We  have  not  been  separated  a  year. 
In  our  statement  of  accounts  we  show  exactly  what  the 
cost  is  for  the  whole  of  the  workhouse,  which  included 
then  the  hospital,  for  the  year  ended  March  last,  and 
until  we  have  passed  March  25th  coming  we  shall 
not  be  in  a  position  to  say  what  the  inmates  of  the  hospital 
cost  as  compared  with  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

40959.  Is  that  not  rather  a  common  difficulty  in  the 
Poor  Law  accovmts,  that  you  cannot  in  ordinary  work- 
houses definitely  separate  the  cost  of  the  sick  from  the 
cost  of  the  healthy  ? — It  is  a  very  material  difficulty,  and 
I  think  a  very  great  disadvantage.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  advantages  we  are  hoping  to  gain  by  the  separation 
of  our  hospital,  that  presently  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
what  our  sick  people  cost  us  and  what  our  able-bodied 
people  cost  us,  which  at  the  present  moment  we  are  not 
able  to  do.  We  know  that  the  people  in  our  workhouse, 
including  the  hospital,  cost  us  93.  lOd.  a  week  for  the 
year  ended  March  last,  including  all  charges  except  the 
repayment  of  loans.    We  do  not  know  how  much  of 
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that  9s.  lOcl.  could  properly  be  apportioned  to  sick  people 
and  how  much  to  ordinary  inmates.  We  shall  know 
that  presently. 

40960.  Referring  for  a  moment  back  to  the  dietary, 
you  say  many  difficulties  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  dietary  for  the  indoor  poor  ;  will  you  tell  us  what 
difiSculties  ?— I  should  rather  like  to  modify  that ;  when 
the  new  dietary  order  was  introduced,  we  were  told  by 
the  workhouse  master  that  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  dietary  under  the  new  order 
to  square  with  our  classification,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  has  only  been  foxmd  to  be  so  to  a  modified  extent 
and  now  the  inmates  of  all  the  classes  are  dieted  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  physical  condition,  but  they  are 
housed  and  provided  for  in  other  ways  according  to  our 
own  classification. 

40961.  Do  I  gather  that  the  difficulties  were  rather 
anticipatory  than  actual  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  actual 
to  an  extent  now,  because  we  have  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  classified  according  to  our  own  classification 
and  occupying  the  wards  suitable  to  that  classification, 
ani  the  consequence  is  that  the|dietary  must  be  adjusted  by 
the  master  so  that  the  people  in  the  B  Class  ward  may 
receive  the  dietary  that  is  prescribed  by  the  order  for  them. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  adjustment  by  the  workhouse 
master. 

40962.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  cross  classifica- 
tion ? — Yes,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  adjustment.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  really  a  serious  difficulty ;  it  has  been 
in  operation  now  some  time,  and  the  matter  has  been 
adjusted  by  experience. 

40963.  With  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  greater  freedom  in  the  regulations  affecting 
indoor  officers  with  regard  to  their  marrying,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  aware  that  in  some  places  accom- 

^  modation  has  been  provided  for  indoor  married  officers, 
and  has  not  been  found  altogether  successful  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

40964.  I  was  referring  to  what  occurred  at  one  of  the 
asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  May  I 
suggest  that  one  of  the  difficulties  which  is  found  is  that 
it  maybe  necessary  to  inspect  the  quarters  which  are  on  the 
hospital  premises,  or  institution  premises,  and  that 
there  may  be  a  certain  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  married  people  against  that  institutional  in- 
spection ? — I  should  think  there  would  be  very 
properly  resentment.  You  may  know  why  there  should 
be  reasons  for  that  inspection,  but  they  are  not  present 
to  my  mind.  It  seems  to  me  if  these  people  should  be 
provided  with  quarters,  they  should  be  regarded  as  a 
private  house.  I  do  not  think  if  I  were  a  married  indoor 
officer  I  should  like  an  inspector  coming  round  inspecting 
my  house. 

40965.  I  believe  some  difficulty  of  that  kind  was 
experienced  at  the  Leavesden  Asylum.  What  is  your 
difficulty  with  regard  to  your  married  officers  living  out  ? — 
At  the  present  time  at  Sheffield  we  have  some  of  the  chief 
responsible  officers  married  and  living  out,  that  is  to 
say  the  head  attendant  of  the  asylum  and  others  ;  I  had 
better  not  mention  the  particular  officers  in  case  I  may 
make  a  mistake,  but  there  are  certain  of  the  head  officers 
who  are  allowed  to  reside  outside  and  are  paid  as  outside 
officers.  That  necessitates  the  provision  of  a  responsible 
second  officer,  who  must  live  inside  and  be  able  to  take 
the  place  of  the  head  official  when  he  is  away  from  his 
duties. 

40966.  Do  your  officers  take  turns  of  day  duty  and 
night  duty  ? — Not  the  head  officials,  the  assistant  officers 
do. 

40967.  Then  practically  the  head  official  is  on  continuous 
duty  day  and  night  if  he  is  resident  ? — I  suppose  the 
workhou.se  master  must  look  to  the  head  official  as  the 
responsible  man  to  him  for  anything  that  takes  place  in 
his  department. 

40968.  And  you  consider  it  desirable  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  duties  of  officers  should  be  divided  into  day 
and  night  turns  so  that  the  officers  should  not  always 
continuously  be  on  duty  ? — My  impression  is  that  the 
best  plan,  and  the  one  most  appreciated  by  the  officers, 
is  to  have  an  alternation  of  day  and  night  and  certainly 
not  continuous  night  duty. 

40969.  In  connection  with  this  suggestion  would  you 
be  disposed  to  aim  at  that  as  much  as  possible  ? — I  would. 


40970.  So  as  to  reduce  the  number  to  the  minimum   Mr.  Albert 
that  would  have  to  live  in  ? — Yes.  E.  Booker 

40971.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  what  Dr.  Downes  jg  p^g^^^gQ- 

was  asking  you  about  the  marriage  of  officers,  is  it  in  your  ' 

form  of  advertisement  for  officers  generally  stated  that  Difficultie.^  a 
if  they  are  married  people,  they  are  to  be  v.dthout  en-  to  marriecl 
cumbrances  ? — As  we  have  no  resident  officers  in  the  officers, 
workhouse   who  are  married,  except  the  porter  and 
portress,  that  is  not  necessary. 

40972.  Take  the  master  for  instance  ? — We  should  not 
state  that  in  our  advertisement  for  a  master. 

40973.  Would  a  man  have  a  fair  chance  of  Being  elected 
who  had  a  young  family  ? — I  am  quite  sure  my  board  of 
guardians  would  not  make  that  a  stumbling  block  ;  our 
feeling  is  all  against  that  sort  of  thing  in  Sheffield.  With 
a  chairman  Hke  my  present  chairman  we  should  not 
consider  it  for  a  moment  as  a  disquaHfication. 

40974.  You  have  homes  for  children,  have  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

40975.  Would  the  same  be  true  there,  that  it  would  be 
no  disqualification  ? — In  the  case  of  the  children's  homes 
I  think  it  would  be  considered  undesirable,  and  I  know 
it  has  been  considered  undesirable  ;  there  are  special 
reasons  in  the  case  of  the  children's  homes  why  that 
should  be  so.  The  principle  of  the  children's  homes 
system  is  that  the  mother  of  a  particular  home  shall 
associate  on  quite  family  terms  with  the  children  under 
her  care.  If  she  has  children  of  her  own  it  is  very  likely 
there  may  be  rather  an  inducement  for  her  to  treat  them 
differently  from  our  poor  children,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
rather  a  disquaHfication  for  a  woman  to  have  children. 
It  has  been  foimd  in  practice  that  a  mother  of  a  home 
who  had  children  of  her  own  rather  differentiated  the 
treatment  and  gave  them  their  own  meals  in  another 
room  and  sat  in  that  room  with  them  to  her  meals,  which 
is  quite  against  what  we  want  to  see ;  that  is  to  sa.y,  we 
prefer  that  the  mother  should  take  her  own  meals  with 
the  children  under  her  care  and  be  an  associated  family 
as  far  as  the  conditions  will  admit. 

40976.  And  v/ith  regard  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
whole  estabhshment  ? — I  do  not  think  at  all  it  would  be 
any  disqualification  in  his  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our 
present  superintendent  has  no  children,  but  the  first  super- 
intendent wo  had  had  quite  a  young  boy  of  his  own  hving 
with  him. 

40977.  On  the  question  of  settlement  could  you  give  Statistics  as 
us  a  return  of  the  number  of  cases  of  removals  you  have  to  cases  of 
had  in  the  last  few  years  ? — During  the  past  five  years,  settlement 
an  averace  of  132  cases  a  year  have  been  settled  on  other  and  reiiiov;il 

°  at  Sheffield. 

unions. 

40978.  What  kind  of  number  have  you  received  ? — 
I  have  here  the  report  for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1906, 
and  during  that  period  the  settlement  officer  interviewed 
upwards  of  440  cases.  Of  this  number  255  cases  we  found 
to  be  either  settlements  Sheffield,  irremovable,  or  no  settle- 
ment, leaving  185,  and  with  18  cases  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year,  you  get  a  total  of  203  cases  in  which 
action  could  be  taken.  Of  those  203  cases,  in  162  the 
settlement  was  admitted,  in  21  the  chargeabiUty  ceased 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  settlement,  2  cases  died 
prior  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  settlement,  3  were  refused 
and  15  were  standing  over  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Unions  to  which  they  were  reported. 

40979.  How  far  do  these  cases  come  under  your  notice  ?  Functions  of 
— I  have  an  assistant  clerk  who  is  the  settlement  officer  the  clerk  to 
whose  whole  time  is  taken  up  with  this  business.    I  peruse  guardians  as 
every  report  of  a  case  before  it  is  sent  to  another  union,  settlement 
and  my  assistant  consults  me  with  regard  to  any  matter 
of  difficulty  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries. 
I  receive  from  him  after  every  journey  out  of  tov-n  or 
elsewhere  to  make  an  mquiry,  a  report  of  what  he  has 
discovered ;   I  keep  myself  fuUy  acquainted  with  ths 
business. 

40980.  In  the  majority  of  cases  which  come  before  you 
is  the  question  involved  one  of  settlement  or  a  status  of 
irremoveability  ? — Settlement. 

40981.  Supposing  that  it  was  not  found  possible  to  Modifications 
aboUsh  settlement  altogether,  have  you  any  modification  of  law  of 
you  could  suggest  ? — I  have  made  notes  of  some  matters  settlement 
that  occur  to  me  to  be  of  importance  in  connection  with  alternative  (o 
the  law  of  settlement,  and  I  suggest  as  follows  :— (1)  That  abolition. 
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birth  settlement  should  remain  undisturbed:  that  is,  the 
principle  of  settlement  by  birth  should  remain  as  at 
presant ;  (2)  That  settlements  by  apprenticeship  might 
also  be  allowed  to  remain.  This  form  of  settlement  does 
^  not  occur  very  frequently  now,  the  residential  settlement 
having  taken  place  its  place ;  (3)  Renting  and  rating 
settlements:  those  are  very  easily  established  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  I  think  there  is  no  harm  in  their 
being  allowed  to  continue  ;  (4)  Settlement  by  possession 
of  an  estate  is  also  very  rare  ;  then  settlement  by  estoppel 
is  a  matter  that  follows  if  the  other  cases  are  allowed  to 
remain,;  that  might  also  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  that  is  to 
say  a  case  having  once  been  removed  under  an  order 
there  is  an  estoppel  of  inquiry  for  the  future  until  another 
settlement  has  been  obtained.  These  before-mentioned 
settlements  do  not  present  much  difficulty  in  apphcation, 
and  the  proofs  required  for  estabhshment  of  the  settlement 
by  the  existing  law  are  generally  obtainable,  except  per- 
haps in  very  old  birth,  and  in  some  apprenticeship  cases. 
In  the  matter  of  settlement  by  residence  it  wiU  be  known 
no  doubt  to  members  of  the  Commission  that  there  has 
been  considerable  litigation,  and  that  the  matter  is  one 
of  considerable  difficulty,  especially  with  reference  to 
Section  35  of  39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  61.  Difficulties  and 
much  legislation  have  resulted  from  the  provision  as  to 
the  settlement  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
questions  as  to  whether  those  children  could  obtain  a 
settlement  in  their  own  right  have  been  carried  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  doubts 
have  not  even  yet  been  removed.  Then  another  matter 
which  I  think  urgently  requires  attention  is  that  of  the 
settlement  of  paupere  in  divided  parishes.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  impressed  upon  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  being  one  that  urgently  requires  adjust- 
ment, and  that  is  my  own  view.  Then  with  reference  to 
Irish  removals  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  (Irish 
Removals)  Act  1900  has  thrown,  I  think,  considerable 
burdens  upon  large  unions  such  as  our  own.  The  Act,  as 
will  be  known,  provides  that  where  a  native  of  Ireland  has 
resided  in  England  for  five  years,  he  shaU  be  irremovable 
from  England.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  peculiarly 
devoid  of  any  conditions  as  to  the  nature  or  place  of 
residence,  and  the  result  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  Irish 
poor  in  England  have  to  be  maintained  by  unions  having 
no  hability  under  Enghsh  laws  and  without  means  of 
redress.  This  should  be  a  national  and  not  a  parochial  charge 
if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present,  in  my  opinion. 
I  have  aheady  referred  to  the  desirabihty  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment of  a  board  or  tribunal  to  which  cases  of  difference 
might  be  referred  by  unions  who  do  not  agree. 

■40982.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  the  period  of  residence 
required  for  a  settlement  reduced  to  a  year  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  should. 

40983.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  taken  a  case 
by  agreement  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  decide  ? 
—We  are  singularly  free  from  htigation  or  disagreement 
in  Sheffield.  From  time  to  time  we  do  not  perhaps  agree 
■with  other  unions  on  particular  cases,  but  during  my  ten 
years'  experience  as  clerk  we  have  only  had  one  case  at 
Quarter  Sessions.  I  do  not  think  we  have  submitted  one 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

;  40984.  You  know  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  under 
certain  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

40985.  Are  you  content  with  the  area  of  your  union,  or 
do  you  think  any  enlargement  of  it  would  be  desirable  ? — 
We  have  an  old  question  existing  in  Sheffield,  as  to  -n  hether 
there  should  not  be  a  combination  of  the  two  unions  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Poor  Law.  My  own  impression  is  that 
that  would  make  an  unwieldy  area,  and  that,  apart  from 
an  adjustment  of  the  poor  rate  over  the  whole  city,  there 
are  no  advantages  to  be  gained.  I  think  it  would  satisfy 
those  people  ^vho  have  urged  now  for  a  good  many  years, 
since  my  time  and  before,  that  the  two  unions  of  the  City 
of  Sheffield  should  be  amalgama-ed,  if  they  could  have  an 
equahsation  of  the  poor  rate.  That  equalisation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  coming  about  of  itself,  but  still  there  it  is,  at  the 
present  moment  in  one  union  the  poor  rate  is  lower  than  in 
the  other,  both  unions  being  in  the  same  city. 

40986.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  having 
the  same  are  a  for  all  purposes  ?— I  cannot  say  that  from 
experience,  but  I  should  think  there  Vi  ouJd  be,  if  it  were 
possible 


40987.  Who  is  your  rating  authority  in  Sheffield  ? —  Rating  a 
The  Sheffield  Corporation,  under  the  Local  Act  of  1900,  valiiatior 
took  over  the  powers  and  duties  of  overseers  and  the  iiuHioriti  at 
appointment  of  overseers,  and  everything  in  connection  '"^betiield. 
with  the  overseers'  work  in  the  making  of  the  rate  and 

the  collection  of  the  rates. 

40988.  You  have  no  assessment  committee  ? — We 
have  the  union  assessment  committee;  the  Corporation 
did  not  take  over  the  power  of  appointing  the  assess- 
ment committee. 

40989.  What  is  the  assessment  authority  for  your 
union  ? — The  corporation.  The  duty  is  on  the  overseers 
to  make  the  valuation  Hst. 

40990.  What  does  the  assessment  committee  do  ?— 
They  receive  the  valuation  Hst  from  the  overseers  and 
after  deposit  approve  it,  and  they  are  the  tribunal  before 
which  objections  are  first  heard. 

40991.  The  corporation  accepts  that  valuation  ? — 
We  work  in  complete  harmony  with  the  overseers  appointed 
by  the  corporation. 

40992.  How  is  that  working  in  harmony  with  the 
corporation  brought  about  ?  Under  what  machinery  ? — 
The  overseers  might,  if  they  chose,  appoint  a  separate 
valuer  to  make  their  valuation,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
valuations  of  the  expert  valuer  appointed  by  the  assess- 
ment committee  are  accepted  for  both  bodies,  the  over- 
seers and  the  assessment  committee. 

40993.  Does   the   corporation  have   an  assessment 
committee  ? — No. 

40994.  And  they  do  not  hear  any  appeals  ? — No» 
and  they  are  not  represented  on  the  assessment  com- 
mittee. 

40995.  Could  they  legally  have  an  assessment  com- 
mittee ? — As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  provision  for  it. 

40996.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  Extent  t 
of  the  boards  of  guardians  there  is  room  for  more  control  ?  ^^■Il^ch  co  :ol 
— Id  large  matters,  yes,  in  small  matters  certainly  not.  °^  Local 
My  impression  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  for,  or  at  any  jj^.^  "^j"]"''!'  m 
rate  there  is  no  justication  for  any  relaxation  of,  the  beretah 
present  central  control  in  matters  of  large  expenditure,  but  JiiDiuisii 

I  think  there  is  considerable  necessity  for  relaxation  oi 
that  control  in  matters  of  quite  minor  expenditure,  and 
also  for  the  modification  of  the  powers  of  auditors  in 
the  same  direction. 


40997.  Do  you  find  the  auditor  is  very  active  in  matters 
of  small  importance  ? — I  think  I  can  give  a  perfect 
illustration  of  that ;  our  auditor,  of  whom  I  speak  with 
very  great  respect,  has  just  completed  his  audit  of  the 
accounts  for  the  half-year  ended  September.  I  suppose 
the  amount  of  our  expenditure  for  a  half-year  is  about 
£70,000.  At  the  completion  of  this  audit  he  drew  attention 
to  two  matters,  presumably  those  only  in  connection 
with  the  half-year's  accounts  in  which  there  was  any 
irregularity.  Those  two  matters  amounted  to  Is.  lOd. 
for  a  repah  to  a  chair  leg  at  the  office^,  which  was  three 
weeks  out  of  date,  and  the  other  was  an  expenditure  of 
9s.  for  blacksmith's  work  in  connection  ■nath  the  farm, 
that  had  also  been  made  a  week  or  two  out  of  date.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  trifling  with  the  advantages  of 
a  Local  Government  Board  audit  that  we  should  be  put 
to  the  inconvenience  of  writing  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  their  sanction  to  the  payment  of  10s.  lOd.  on 
an  expenditure  such  as  ours  in  Sheflfield.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  considerably  overdone. 

40998.  In  large  affairs  you  think  the  control  on  the 
whole  is  judicious  ? — Yes,  I  am  very  strongly  of  that 
opinion. 

40999.  I  see  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  outdoor 
relief  you  have  appointed  a  pay  clerk  ? — We  have. 

41000.  Is  he  under  your  supervision  ? — In  the  same 
way  that  all  officers  of  the  union  are  under  my  supervision 
as  the  chief  official. 

41001.  Is  he  a  clerk  in  your  office  ? — No,  he  is  an 
officer  in  the  out-rehef  department. 

41002.  To  whom  is  he  responsible  ? — He  is  firstly 
responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  the  out-rehef,  who 
has  control  of  all  the  officers  of  the  out-reHef  department, 
and  through  him  to  me. 

41003.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Does  this  pay  clerk  give 
all  the  pay  that  is  given  to  the  recipients  of  outdoor 
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reL'ef  ? — There  are  no  payments  in  cash  made  by  the 
reheving  officers  at  all. 

•  41004.  In  the  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity 
which  the  ri^lieving  ofBcer  has  to  do  with,  what  does  he 
do  ? — He  relieves  in  kind. 

41005.  If  the  pay  clerk  considers  too  much  rehef  is 
given  does  he  report  the  fact  ? — He  does  not  express 
himself  with  regard  to  that  at  all. 

41006.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  8  of  your  statement, 
are  the  cottages  which  are  erected  for  the  well-conducted 
classes  within  or  without  the  workhouse  grounds  ? — 

Lradminis-  ^^^7  without  the  workhouse  grounds  in  this  sense, 
tion  etc.  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  are  not  required  to 

pass  through  the  workhouse  lodge.  They  have  quite 
free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  cottages.  That 
is  to  say,  if  they  choose  to  go  outside  and  take  a  walk  in 
the  country  lane  which  is  quite  close  by  there  is  no  restric- 
tion. 

41007.  Is  there  no  restriction  on  the  hour  they  return  ? — 
Only  the  general  supervision  given  by  the  attendant. 
Of  course  there  is  an  attendant  in  charge  of  the  cottages. 

41008.  A  sort  of  servant  in  each  house,  is  it  ? — The 
man  who  is  the  responsible  attendant  is  the  shoemaker 
at  the  workhouse,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  Hi">  wife  looks  after  these  people,  cooks  their  meals 
and  attends  to  them  generally,  giving  a  general  supervision 
to  them  during  the  day. 

41009.  Are  the  cottages  as  comfortable  as  those  occupied 
by  a  labouring  man  outside  ? — They  are  simply  one  room 
cottages ;  they  are  plainly  furnished,  with  a  bed  in  the 
corner  of  the  house.  Of  course  it  is  kept  perfectly  clean. 
It  is  kept  in  order  by  the  people  themselves  as  far  as  their 
physical  condition  will  enable  them  to  do  it. 

41010.  Is  there  no  kitchen  in  the  house  or  room  ? — 
No,  they  are  dieted  according  to  the  dietary  order,  but 
their  meat,  to  take  that  as  an  example,  is  served  out  in 
one  joint  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  occupants  of  the 
cottages,  that  is  taken  into  a  general  kitchen  by  the 
female  attendant  and  cooked  there  ;  and  the  one  joint 
is  served  out  to  these  people  in  a  much  more  homely 
comfortable  and  tasty  way  than  is  done  in  the  ordinary 
workhouse  ward. 

41011.  On  the  whole,  the  cottages  are  not  so  good 
perhaps  as  those  occupied  by  the  labouring  men  outside  ? — 
A  labouring  man  outside  would  have  more  than  one 
room,  or  the  majority  would  have  more  than  one  room ; 
of  course  there  are  people  who  live  in  a  furnished  room 
of  a  very  poor  class,  but  the  ordinary  man  outside  has  a 
house  containing  more  than  one  room,  consequently  he 
has  more  comfort  in  that  way.  But  these  cottages  are 
exceedingly  comfortable,  and  are  very  highly  appreciated 
by  these  old  people,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

41012.  The  diet,  I  suppose,  is  quite  as  good  as  they 
get  outside  ? — Better. 

41013.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  working  man  by  his 
own  independent  exertions  during  his  working  life,  by 
joining  any  thrift  society,  to  maintain  himself  in  his  after 
years  in  the  same  state  of  comfort  as  he  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  Sheffield  guardians  ? — I  very  much  doubt 
it. 

41014.  That  has  no  effect  on  the  number  of  persons 
who  belong  to  thrift  societies  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have 
got  to  that  stage  yet. 

41015.  Is  there  any  necessity  to  join  thrift  societies 
under  the  circumstances  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is ;  how- 
ever comfortable  you  may  make  a  man  who  qualifies  for 
our  Class  A.,  when  he  comes  inside  his  circumstances  arc 
not  entirely  as  good  as  those  of  the  thrifty  man  outside 
who  has  made  provision. 

41016.  Is  there  any  stigma  attaching  to  the  person 
inside  ?— We  have  endeavoured  to  remove  that  as  much 
as  possible. 

41017.  There  is  no  distinctive  dress  ? — No. 

41018.  The  liberty  is  almost  the  same  ? — Almost,  but 
not  quite ;  that  is  to  say,  they  may  go  out  pretty  well  as 
they  like  during  the  day,  as  I  have  said,  if  they  want  to  go 
for  a  walk,  or  even  go  to  town  by  the  car,  they  could  do 
so,  but  I  cannot  see  that  their  chcumstances  are  quite 
equivalent  to  the  thrifty  man  who  has  provided  for  him- 
aelf,  and  lives  outside. 
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41019.  With  regard  to  the  aboHtion  of  removal  and  Mr.  Albert 
your  remarks  about  the  Irish  cases,  are  there  many  of  E.  hooker. 

those  cases  in  the  Sheffield  workhouse  ? — There  are  a  

considerable  number  that  are  settled  upon  us.  Feb.  1907. 

41020.  Are  they  mostly  people  who  have  worked  Irish  irre- 
during  their  lives  in  Sheffield  or  the  district,  or  in  England?  movability 
— Not  necessarily.  case^  at 

41021.  A  good  many  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  are,  no 
doubt,  people  who  have  come  in  their  early  life  and 
obtained  employment  in  the  large  works  and  lived  in 
Sheffield  a  considerable  time,  but  some  are  not. 

41022.  Considering  those  people  have  worked  all  their 
lives  in  Sheffield,  do  you  think  it  is  a  hardship  upon 
Sheffield  to  maintain  them  in  their  old  age? — I  think  there 
is  as  much  hardship  in  maintaining  them  there  as  any- 
where. 

41023.  Supposing  a  Sheffield  man  came  to  Dublin 
and  he  goes  to  the  workhouse  in  Dublin,  or  to  the  Dublin 
infirmary,  he  has  to  remain  there  the  whole  of  the  time  ; 
do  not  you  think  there  should  be  reciprocity  ? — Yes. 

41024.  You  have  about  the  same  number  transferred 
to  you  as  you  transfer  to  other  unions  ? — Yes. 

41025.  If    the   law   of    settlement  were    altogether  Effect  of 
removed,  do  not  you  think  it  would  cut  both  ways  ? —  aljolition  of 
It  would  to  some  extent,  no  doubt.  settlement. 

41026.  The  only  fear  would  be  if  in  one  union  the 
standard  of  comfort  was  higher  it  would  attract  other 
people  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view,  that  the  total  abolition 
of  the  law  of  settlement  would  probably  bring  a  hardship 
on  large  urban  unions  like  our  own. 

41027.  That  has  not  been  the  result  in  Ireland.  I  Effect  of 
wonder  if  you  would  consider  that  the  reason  of  that  abolition  of 
would  apply  in  England  which  we  found  apply  in  Ireland,  settlement  in 
that  nothing  will  induce  people  who  have  been  all  their  Ireland, 
lives  in  a  certain  union  to  go  elsewhere ;  they  like  to  be 

relieved  amongst  their  own  friends,  in  a  workhouse 
somewhere  near  their  friends,  so  that  if  they  get  a  day 
out  they  can  go  and  see  them.  Do  you  not  think  it 
might  have  that  effect  in  the  English  unions  also  ?— 
Possibly  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  from  the  little 
experience  I  have  of  Irish  people  they  have  a  very  great 
affection  for  their  own  country. 

41028.  More  than  the  English  ? — I  am  not  going  to 
say  that,  but  I  think  the  Irish  people,  especially  the 
pcxsantry  of  Ireland,  are  very  much  attached  to  their 
own  neighbourhood. 

41029.  Do  you  think  if  the  people  in  Sheffield  heard 
that  a  workhouse  some  20  or  30  miles  away  had  a  some- 
what better  dietary  they  would  be  likely  to  go  ofi^  there, 
although  they  had  no  particular  friends  there  ? — -I  think  a 
certain  class  of  the  workhouse  inmates  most  undoubtedly 
would. 

41030.  There  is  another  way  of  dealing  with  that  in 
Ireland.  If  people  go  from  one  union  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  relief  they  can  be  prosecuted.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  any  check  ? — Yes.  I  do. 

41031.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Taking  those  audit  cases  Alleged 
the  law  is  this  :  that  the  guardians  mu5t  pay  a  debt  over-care  as 
in  the  half-year  it  is  incurred,  or  within  three  months  to  trifles  by 
afterwards  unless  the  Local  Governoient  Board  extend  district 
the  time  ?— Just  so.  auditors. 

41032.  In  those  two  cases  the  amount  had  not  been 
paid  in  the  time  prescribed  by  the  law  ? — Yes. 

41033.  Therefore  the  auditor  was  right  ? — Exactly, 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  auditor. 

41034.  What  are  you  finding  fault  with  ? — The  system. 

41035.  You  think  the  guardians  should  be  permitted  to 
break  the  law  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  think  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  not  to  apply  to  paltry  payments  such  as 
those  were. 

4103o.  That  is  a  suggestion,  is  it  not,  for  the  alteration  of 
the  Pajmient  of  Debts  Act  ? — Exactly  so. 

41037.  Where  would  you  draw  the  fine  ?  How  much 
wo\  Id  you  say  the  guardians  may  pay,  although  the  time 
has  expired  ? — If  I  am  to  suggest  an  alteration  in  an 
important  statute  I  do  not  think  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
a  question  like  that  right  away,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect 
me  to  do  that.  I  think  you  will  follow  me  and  agree 
when  I  say  that  this  was  dxawn  from  me  as  a  sort  of  side 
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i'33ue  on  the  question  of  control  of  guardians'  expenditure. 
I  gave  this  illustration  that  came  into  my  mind  of  some- 
thing that  had  happened  quite  recently  in  justification  of 
my  statement  that  I  thought  there  was  a  necessity  for 
Local  Government  Board  control  to  be  continued  over  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums,  but  when  we  came  to  small 
matters  of  this  kind,  it  seemed  to  me  a  statutory  pro- 
vision for  control  is  unnecessary,  and  causes  unnecessary 
trouble. 

41038.  The  point  I  wanted  to  put  was  this :  the 
principle  of  that  Act  is  that  the  guardians  should  pay 
their  debts  wthin  a  fixed  time  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  that  is 
a  right  principle,  because  the  poor  rate  is  levied  for  that 
period. 

41039.  The  object  of  applying  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  to  get  relaxation.  It  is  net  an  instance 
of  excessive  control  by  the  Local  Governnient  Board, 
but  it  is  an  instance  of  the  Board  having  power  to 
relax  a  prohibition  which  would  otherwise  apply  ? — I 
agree. 

41040.  Is  there  not  a  difference  between  that  case  and 
the  case  of  excessive  control  in  small  matters  ? — I  am 
bound  to  say  I  hardly  see  the  difference  just  at  this 
moment ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  quite  followed 
you. 

41041.  The  point  I  want  to  put  is:  that  this  is  not 
an  instance  of  control,  but  an  instance  of  the  power 
on  the  part  of  the  central  authority  to  relax  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  ? — I  think  I  must  agree  with  you, 
because  the  illustration  which  I  gave  happens  to  be  one 
v.hich  applies  to  a  matter  for  which  there  is  statutory 
provision.  I  think  I  must  agree  with  you  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  because  that  happens  to  be  so  in  the  illus- 
trations I  gave. 

41042.  You  give  a  case  in  Paragraph  14  of  your  state- 
ment in  wliich  under  very  undesirable  circumstances 
out-rehef  had  been  given,  and  a  workhouse  order  was 
offered  and  refused.  What  happened  to  that  case  after- 
wards ;  had  you  to  give  out  door  relief  ? — I  was  at  the 
relief  committee  when  this  case  carae  forward,  so  it 
happened  to  come  into  my  mind  when  I  was  writing 
my  statement.  The  matter  was  left  in  this  way,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  these  young  children 
suffering,  the  relieving  officer  only  gave  rehef  at  his 
discretion,  that  is  to  say  in  kind,  in  order  that  the  children 
might  not  suffer.    How  long  that  will  go  on  I  cannot  say, 

41043.  In  the  cases  referred  to  in  your  paper,  that 
same  sort  of  thing  happens  :  that  the  reheving  officer 
gives  rehef  in  kind,  because  of  the  childi-en  ? — He  must. 

41044.  How  does  he  secure  that  the  children  get  it, 
and  that  it  does  not  go  to  the  parents  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  can  secure  that,  but  he  protects  himself  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  given  rehef  that  should  go  to  the  children, 
and  if  the  children  do  not  get  it  he  cannot  help  it,  he 
cannot  secure  that  it  does  go  to  them,  of  course. 

41045.  What  is  your  remedy  for  cases  of  this  kind  ; 
what  alteration  in  the  law  or  orders  would  you  make 
to  meet  cases  of  that  kind  ? — I  am  bound  to  say  I 
had  in  mind  at  the  time  I  wrote  this  and  gave  that  illus- 
tration, the  provision  of  some  power  such  as  I  have  heard 
the  guardians  wish  for  many  times  in  relief  committees, 
under  which  they  could  in  a  case  of  this  sort  in  which 
they,  in  their  discretion,  thought  the  house  v/as  the  proper 
rehef  to  be  given  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
compel  that  person  to  go  and  take  that  rehef.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  satisfactory  from  any  point  of 
view  that  a  person  should  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  the 
guardians,  No,  "I  will  not  take  the  relief  you  offer  mo," 
when  the  guardians  have  the  knowledge  that  his  refusal  of 
that  relief  puts  him  in  the  position  of  starving  his  childi-en, 
and  earring  on  a  wretched  existence  such  as  is  not  de- 
sirable from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  in  any 
way  whatever. 

41046.  You  mean  to  say  you  would  compulsorily  remove 
that  case  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  I  would  in  this  case 
particularly  have  had  some  power  to  compel  the  person  to 
accept  the  relief  given,  which  is  the  proper  rehef  in  my 
mind ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  it  was  the  proper 
relief  for  the  necessities  of  that  case. 

41047.  You  might  have  taken  the  children  into  the 
workhouse,  might  you  not  ?— We  might  have  done  that. 


and  we  should  in  an  occasional  case,  I  mean  in  the  case  of  a 
widow  we  sometimes  take  the  children  to  relieve  her,  v»(- 
take  the  children  to  our  homes,  and  leave  her  to  work  for 
her  own  hving,  and  perhaps  the  support  of  one  child. 

41048.  Perhaps  you  would  think  it  was  open  to  this 
objection,  that  it  would  be  reheving  the  parent  of  the  sup- 
port of  his  children  ? — I  should  consider  that  a  very  grer\t 
objection  where  it  is  possible  to  be  avoided. 

41049.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understood  your  system  Classificat 
vnth.  regard  to  the  classification  of  outdoor  rehef.     Am  I  of  outdoor 
right  in  thinking  that  the  maximum    of  outdoor  rehef  pavipers  at 
varies  according  to  different  classes  in  the  same  circum-  Sheffield, 
stances  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  this  matter 

as  clear  as  I  should  like  to.  The  idea  of  the  maximum 
scale  is  for  a  guidance  to  the  relief  committees.  In 
quite  a  number  of  cases  the  persons  in  the  particular  class 
do  not  get  that  maximum  amount,  there  may  be  relatives 
contributing,  or  there  may  be  other  circumstances  under 
which  the  guardians  do  not  feel  warranted  in  giving  the 
maximum  sum ;  in  other  cases  the  circumstances  may  be 
such  as  to  render  it  not  desirable  for  a  person  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  owing  to  the  condition  of  their  residing 
with  a  daughter  or  what  not,  and  yet  the  circumstances 
may  justify  a  larger  amount  of  relief  than  is  given  in  our 
scale.  In  those  cases  a  larger  amount  would  be  given, 
but  under  normal  conditions  where  the  conditions  were 
such  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  relief  committee  to  necessi- 
tate outdoor  relief,  if  there  were  not  special  circum- 
stancos  this  scale  would  be  adhered  to. 

41050.  Let  us  suppose  two  cases  in  which  the  circum- 
stances of  destitution  were  similar  and  there  were  no 
contributions  from  relatives  or  any  circumstances  which 
interfered.  Supposing  that  to  be  so,  and  the  circum- 
stances precisely  the  same  with  the  two  cases  but  they 
belonged  to  different  classes,  would  there  be  a  higher  sum 
given  in  one  case  than  in  the  other  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  in  conjunction  with  that,  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  classified.  That  is  to  say,  in  Class  A.  the 
people  are  over  sixty  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  Sheffield 
for  a  certain  period  and  are  persons  of  excellent  character. 
But  the  Class  B.,  people  may  be  a  httle  short  in  one  of 
those  conditions,  they  may  probably  not  be  sixty  years  of 
age ;  if  you  say  you  will  give  all  persons  of  sixty  years  of 
age  and  upwards  5s.  a  week  as  the  maximum,  if  a  person 
came  along  who  perhaps  was  fifty  years  of  age  there  would 
bo  no  htwlship  in  giving  that  person  43.,  because  he  would 
be  able  to  do  something  to  help  to  support  himself. 

41051.  The  cases  I  was  supposing  are  cases  where  you 
have  got  the  same  circumstances  as  regards  age  and  so 
forth  ? — If  the  circumstances  are  quite  the  same,  if  it  Avere 
pKjssible  for  them  to  be  quite  the  same,  the  scale  would  be 
adhered  to.    We  should  give  5s.  in  one  and  4s.  in  the  other. 

41052.  Does  it  not  follow  that  either  in  one  case 
you  are  giving  more  relief  than  is  really  necessary  to 
relieve  the  destitution,  or  in  the  other  case  you  are  giving 
less  ? — In  the  earher  part  of  my  evidence  I  admitted  when 
I  was  asked  a  question  about  this  that  to  my  mind  the 
principle  upon  which  all  rehef  is  based  in  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  probably  the  Sheffield  classification  scheme 
departs  a  little  from  that  principle. 

41053.  [Cliairman.)  Following  up  these  cases  of  which 
you  have  made  a  hst,  supposing  the  guardians  were  to  take 
the  children  into  the  workhouse  with  a  view  of  educating 
them,  the  mother  could  always  claim  them  afterwards 
under  the  existing  law  ? — You  may  know  that  the 
guardians  have  rather  large  powers  given  to  them  to  take 
the  children  of  undesirable  parents,  or  deserted  children 
under  their  care  and  control. 

41054.  I  was  taking  this  list  ? — That  hst  is  of  cases  in  Situation  oi 
which  rehef  has  been  refused,  the  outdoor  rehef  has  been  refusal  of 
declined  by  the  appheant.    Were  you  raising  the  question 

that  if  the  guardians  take  those  children  from  the  parents,  ^ 
the  parents  could  claim  them  afterwards  ? 

41055.  Yes  ?— Certainly. 

41056.  So  you  would  start  all  over  again  ? — Exactly. 
It  would  be  a  very  exceptional  ease  in  which  the  guardians 
thought  it  desirable  to  take  the  children  of  parents  such 
as  those,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  hve  just  as  they  choose, 
and  to  relieve  them  of  aU  responsibihty  ^or  their  children. 

41057.  You  think  the  pecuUarity  of  these  cases  is  not 
so  much  that  there  are  children  associated  with  them,  as 
that  the  appheant  is  supposed  to  be  unfit  for  outdoor 
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relief ;  on  refusing  indoor  relief  they  can  practically 
compel  the  guardians  to  give  outdoor  relief  ? — They 
can,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  undesirable  state  of  things. 

41058.  You  suggest  you  should  have  power  to  deal 
with  oases  where  there  are  those  children  where  the  parents 
are  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  entitled  to  out- 
door relief  ? — I  do  not  see  at  the  present  moment  why 
powers  of  that  kind  could  not  be  apphed  to  those  cases. 

41059.  The  relieving  officer  now  is  under  a  responsi- 
bility ? — He  will  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  the  possibihty  of  the  children  dying  of  starvation, 
and  I  do  not  blanie  him. 

41060.  He  would  refuse  the  responsibility  even  in  the 
case  of  adults,  would  he  not  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would 
consider  the  responsibility  so  grave  in  the  case  of  an 
adult.  He  is  to  a  certain  extent  protected  if  the  guardians 
offer  the  applicant  some  form  of  relief  which  the  applicant 
declines ;  then  of  course  the  responsibility  is  on  the 
applicant,  but  the  case  is  complicated  where  thero 
are  young  children  who  might  suffer  from  the  refusal 
of  the  parents.  In  the  case  of  an  adult,  the  adult 
takes  the  responsibility,  and  the  relieving  officer  need 
not  necessarily  concern  himself  about  it. 

41061.  Assuming  any  serious  consequences  ensue, 
and  the  case  came  before  a  jury,  the  relieving  officer,  I 
suppose,  might  feel  himseK  in  an  awkward  position  ? — I 
do  not  think  so,  if  he  or  the  relief  committee  had  offered 
an  indoor  order  the  reheving  officer  would  not  find  himself 
in  any  difficulty 

41062.  {Miss  Hill.)  Are  not  the  relieving  officers  very 
much  under  the  impression  that  they  are  responsible  ? — 
I  think  there  is  a  very  grave  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  relieving  officer  if  he  neglects  a  case,  there  is  always 
a  criminal  responsibihty  hanging  over  him. 

41063.  If  the  relief  is  declined  and  the  man  or  woman 
starves  to  death,  is  not  the  relieving  officer  respon- 
sible ? — I  think  there  is  no  blame  attaching  to  him,  or 
any  legal  responsibility  attaching  to  him. 

41064.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  taking  of  the 
children  away  from  their  parents,  if  the  parents  knew 
that  they  would  lose  the  children  entirely  and  absolutely, 
so  that  they  never  could  identify  or  claim  them  again, 
would  they  as  a  rule  regard  it  as  an  advantage  or  a  penalty 
to  lose  the  children  ? — Of  course  we  are  here  dealing 
with  a  very  wide  question  which  affeots  human  nature 
I  think.  Does  it  not  come  back  to  one,  as  to  what  kind 
of  people  they  are ;  even  the  most  dissolute  people 
profess  a  certain  amount  of  attachment  for  their  children 
very  often.  In  Sheffield  the  guardians  exercise  the  powers 
given  to  them  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  on  the  smallest  possible  justifica- 
tion they  take  children  under  their  care  and  control  under 
the  powers  I  have  just  quoted,  but  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  even  the  most  dissolute  parents  have  professed 
a  certain  amount  of  regard  for  their  children  and  a  very 
keen  desire  to  know  where  they  were  and  where  they 
had  been  boarded  out,  and  so  on,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  this  professed  interest  ha?  not  been  in  some  cases 
with  ulterior  motives  ;  when  a  child  is  getting  on  towards 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
serious  importance  to  some  of  these  people  as  to  whether 
they  are  going  to  have  the  advantages  of  their  services 
when  they  get  to  an  pge  when  they  can  work;  I  will 
not  say  all  these  enquiries  arj  made  from  motives  of 
affection,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  in  some  cases, 
evf-n  when  the  parents  are  most  dissolute  people. 

41065.  I  should  certainly  suppose  there  was  natural 
affection  as  well  as  motives  of  interest.  According  to 
your  experience,  if  you  could  absolutely  isolate  the 
children  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  parents 
getting  them  at  all,  do  you  think  the  average  effect  would 
be  that  the  children  would  be,  as  it  were,  dumped  upon 
the  community  ? — To  put  it  the  other  way  roimd,  are  you 
raising  the  question  whether  this  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  people  to  dump  their  children. 

41066.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  our  experience  goes  to 
show  that  it  is.  I  am  bound  to  say  it  was  said  in  the  early 
history  of  our  children's  homes  that  that  would  be  the 
effect,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been. 

41067.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  old  people's 
homes,  with  the  experience  the  guardians  have  had  of 
those  homes,  would  they  build  them  if  they  had  to  do  it 
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to-day  ? — Yes,  they  would  certainly  build  them  and  if  they  Mr.  A  Ibert 
were  justified  in  doing  so,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  number  of  E.  Booker. 
people  suitable  for  the  occupation  of  those  cottages  — ~ — 
was  to  increase,  they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  building     Feb.  VMl. 
more. 

41068.  Would  they  build  them  where  they  are  ? — 
Yes,  the  site  is  such  that  there  is  room  for  expansion. 
The  original  plan  for  those  cottages  was  to  start  opera- 
tions with  the  administrative  block  in  the  middle,  as 
it  is  now  built,  and  to  have  two  wings ;  we  have  never 
built  the  total  number  that  was  originally  intended. 

41069.  Have  you  the  number  of  married  couples  you 
expected  to  have  when  you  were  building  ? — We  have 
eight  cottages  there,  and  those  cottages  each  provide 
accommodation  for  two  persons  ;  they  may  be  a  married 
couple  over  sixty  years  of  age,  they  may  be  two  men  or  two 
women.    They  are  not  all  married  couples  in  the  cottages. 

41070.  The  intention  was  to  have  married  couples 
was  it  not  ? — Not  entirely. 

41071.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  you  say  that  the  Increase  of 
outdoor  reUef  has  grown  considerably  during  the  past  out-relief  in 
three  years  ? — It  has  had  an  upward  inclination.  Sheffield  and 

its  C3H1SCS  * 

41072.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it  7 — I  attribute  it  to  Chaplin's 
several  causes.    Mr.  Chaplin's  famous  circular  I  have  no  circular,  etc. 
doubt,  whether  it  was  correctly  interpreted  or  not  I  em 

not  prepared  to  say,  was  interpreted  or  misinterpreted 
to  mean  that  there  should  be  a  relaxation  of  the  principles 
on  which  out-rehef  should  be  granted, 

41073.  Do  the  guardians  now  give  relief  to  peraons  they 
would  not  entertain  prior  to  that  circular  ? — My  own 
opinion  is  that  in  Sheffield  during  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  little  relaxation  of  the  principles  ;  that  there 
has  been  rather  a  tendency  to  give  relief  where  there  used 
not  to  be. 

41074.  In  Paragraph  12  of  your  statement  you  attri-  Effect  of 
bute  that  partly  to  the  classification  scheme  ? — I  think  classification 
that  has  something  to  do  with  it.    Since  we  adopted  this  of  out- 
graduated  scale  of  rehef,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  E?'"?^?,*^ 
the  amount  of  poor  relief  per  head  works  out  at  more  • 
than  it  used  to. 

41075.  That  is  a  question  of  the  adequacy  of  relief 
rather  than  the  number  of  people  who  seek  relief  ? — That 
is  so. 

41076.  Is  not  the  number  of  persons  really  the  proper 
indication  ? — I  suppose  it  is  ;  as  to  the  ultimate  increase 
in  relief,  the  number  of  persons  is  the  index  of  that  no 
doubt. 

41077.  You  think  the  classification  has  increased  the 
number  ? — I  do  not  think  that  classification  has  increased 
the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  I  think 
it  has  increased  the  amount  of  our  expenditure  on  rehef. 

41078.  Is    that    what  you   meant  when    you   said  Increase  of 
that  out-relief  had  during  the  past  few  years  had  a  dis-  q?'' 'ifl'?^  ^ 
tinctly  upward  inclination  ? — I  was  speaking  rather  of         ^  ' 
the  amoimts  than  the  persons.    The  schedule  I  have 

handed  in  shows  the  number  of  persons  and  the  amount, 
and  comparing  the  two  I  think  it  will  be  found  probably 
that  the  amount  of  money  expended  is  rather  out  of 
proportion  to  the  persons.  It  is  rather  the  money  that 
has  had  the  upward  inclination  than  the  number. 

41079.  Have  you  the  amount  it  works  out  at  per  head 
for  the  number  of  persons  receiving  rehef  on  a  given  date  ? 
— I  have.  I  can  give  you  the  amoimt  for  the  year.  On 
p.  13  of  our  statement  of  accounts  you  will  find  particulars 
relating  to  the  out-relief,  and  you  will  see  that  during  the 
year  ended  March,  1906,  the  average  number  of  persons 
relieved  per  week  was  2,527,  and  the  average  amoimt 
per  head  per  week  was  2s.  1 '  66d. 

41080.  Do  you  consider  that  high  ?— No  ;  of  course  you 
have  to  take  into  account  that   a  large  number  of 

those  reheved  are  children,  the  maximum  amount  for     -  — 
which  is  2s. 
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41082.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  advisable  basis  of  classification 
classification  ? — I  do,  for  this  reason,  for  local  protection  ;  of  outdoor 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  person  of  a  very  estimable  character  paupers  at 
might  have  resided  in  Sheffield  for  a  period  of  five  years  Shelfield, 
and  might  conceivably  quaUfy,  except  in  the  matter  of 
residence,  for  our  Class  A.    I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 

2  H 


Mr.  Albert  deiirable  that  they  should  have  the  same  privileges 
E.  Booker,    as  people  of  long  residence. 

]8  Feb  1907      41083.  Do  you  thiiik  they  would  exercise  that  amount 

-  '  of  forethought  that  twelve  yeara  before  they  were  eligible 

they  would  come  into  your  district  ? — I  certainly  do  not 
think  twelve  years  before.  I  suppose  there  are  very  few 
people  who  contemplate  twelve  years  before  they  become 
chargeable  that  they  will  become  chargeable. 

41084.  Does  this  class  exercise  so  much  forethought 
as  to  cover  a  three  years'  period,  for  instance? — I  should 
not  like  to  say  ;  perhaps  they  would. 

41085.  They  would  be  really  thrifty  people  who  would 
exercise  that  forethought  and  probably  do  without  the 
relief  ? — Perhaps  ;  I  should  not  like  to  say  they  would. 

41086.  Is  there  any  co-operation  between  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  the  board  of  guardians  ? — In  what 
direction  ? 

Co-operation  41087.  With  regard  to  notifying  to  the  guardians  cases 
between  Poor  of  want  that  come  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  officer 
SMit*"  of  health,  and  on  the  other  hand  cases  coming  under  the 

authoriiies  at  relieving  officer  where  there  are  undesirable 

Sheffield.  conditions,  overcrowding  and  dangers  to  health  ? — W© 
work  in  harmony  with  the  medical  officer  of  health  ;  he 
himself  does  not  report  cases  to  us  as  being  in  his  opinion 
suitable  for  relief,  but  some  Jof  the  woman  sanitary 
inspectors  have  from  time  to  time  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  relieving  officer  to  cases  they  have  com* 
across.  On  the  other  hand  in  cases  where  the  homes 
are  insanitary  the  relieving  officer  would  communicate 
with  the  medical  officer  of  health's  department,  drawing 
attention  to  a  case  if  it  is  not  under  his  observation. 
There  is  no  systematic  co-operation,  if  you  understand 
me  ;  it  would  be  done  on  either  side  in  a  special  case,  but 
there  is  no  systematic  co-operation. 
Phthisis,  its  41088.  There  is  compulsory  notification,  is  there  not, 
notifieatioa  in  Sheffield  7— Yes,  of  phthisis, 
and  treat- 

ment  at  41089.  In  consequence  of  that  notification  have  more 

fc>hetfield.       cases  come  under  the  notice  of  the  guardiansfor  treat- 
ment ? — I  have  no  evidence  of  it. 

41090.  Have  the  guardians  made  any  special  pro- 
vision for  that  class  of  case  ? — We  have  a  small  sanatorium 
in  the  hospital  containing  about  eight  beds  for  the  treat- 
ment of  male  cases,  and  we  have  under  consideration  at 
the  present  time  the  conversion  of  a  building  for  about 
an  equal  number  of  female  cases. 
Mulwives  41091.  With  regard  to  the  Midwives  Act,  have  the  dis- 
trict medical  officers  been  called  upon  to  act  in  cases  where 
the  midwives  have  found  it  necessary  without  a  relieving 
officer's  order  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  that.  I  should 
not  hke  to  say  they  have  or  have  not.  I  have  not  heard 
of  it  at  all ;  it  has  not  come  imder  my  notice. 

41092.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  refusal  to  attend  a 
case  ? — No,  I  think  I  shotild  have  heard  of  a  refusal,  but 
I  have  not  heard  of  such  a  case. 
Keasons  for       41093.  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  your  hospital 
hXmary"  "  P*^*  °*       buUding,  what  is  there  expected 

from  work-  gained  from  that  apart  from  the  separate  accounts  ? — 

house  at        The  guardians  were  of  opinion  when  they  went  in  for 
Slieffield.       separation,  that  in  the  case  of  a  imion  like  Sheffield, 
the  institution  itself  was  too  large  to  be  properly  con- 
trolled by  one  officer,  and  further  that  it  was  better  that 


the  sick  should  be  treated  by  persons  specially  trained  Reasons  ft 
for  that  particular  work  and  under  separate  supervision,  separation  f 

41094.  That  could  be  done  even  although  it  was  under  fro^j"^^^ 
the  same  administration,  could  it  not  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  house  at 
the  training  of  the  persons  who  look  after  the  sick  is  con-  Sheffield, 
cemcd,  no  doubt  it  could.    Another  reason  was  that  it 

was  considered  that  a  hospital  separated  altogether  in 
methods  of  administration,  has  a  higher  standard  and  a 
higher  tone  ;  it  is  perhaps  a  sentimental  idea,  that  it  has 
a  higher  tone  than  one  associated  with  the  workhouse. 
I  am  giving  now  the  views  of  the  guardians  in  this  par- 
ticular matter';  of  course  those  views  are  not  necessarily 
my  own ;  I  am  giving  what  the  guardians  think  of  it. 

41095.  You  issued  a  report,  did  you  not,  some  time 
ago,  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  institution  and 
made  certain  claims  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  have  here  the  report 
of  a  deputation  appointed  to  enquire  into  this  matter, 
which  contains  certain  conclusions  they  arrived  at. 

41096.  Was  not  the  feeling  of  the  patients  taken  very 
largely  into  consideration  ? — Certain  members  of  the 
hospital  committee  on  this  deputation  were  very  strongly 
of  opinion  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  the 
reception  of  a  sick  person  into  a  union  hospital ;  it  is  said 
to  be  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  it  is  desirable 
that  persons  in  this  station  of  Ufe  should  be  cured  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  it  is  desirable  to  remove  any  difficulty, 
sentimental  or  otherwise,  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  i 
a  person  into  the  union  hospital  as  such,  and  it  has  been  f 
held  that  the  separation  of  the  institution  would  dissociate 

it  from  the  workhouse,  and  that  persons  going  in 
might  consider  that  they  were  not  going  into  the  work- 
house exactly,  but  into  the  hospital,  which  was  something 
rather  different.  Those  are  views  that  are  held  by  some 
of  the  guardians. 

41097.  It  was  expected  that  people  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  treatment  inside  the  work- 
house hospital  who  would  not  do  so  if  it  was  coimected 
with  the  workhouse  ?— That  was  so. 

41098.  That  is,  it  was  intended  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  people  to  come  in  rather  than  remain  sick  in  their 
own  homes  ? — That  is  so. 

41099.  Is  there  anything  said  by  the  committee  with 
regard  to  disfranchisement  ? — This  question  was  taken 
into  account,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  no  disfranchisement  for  persons  received  into  a  union 
hospital ;  there  has  been  nothing  further  done  in  that 
particular  matter  as  far  as  our  own  case  is  concerned, 
although  the  view  of  the  present  board  of  guardians  no 
doubt  is  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  any  franchise 
disqualification. 

41100.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  applicants  should 

be  received  into  the  hospital  without  a  reHeving  officer's  | 
order  ? — No,  not  with  us.  | 

41101.  I  think  you  are  responsible  for  the  recommenda-  Destitutit 
tions  which  were  drawn  up  by  your  Board  ? — Yes,  I  the  qualit  • 
prepared  the  first  draft  of  those.  tionforrei. 

41102.  Do  you  hold  with  Paragraph  2,  which  says  that 
destitution  ought  not  to  be  a  test  of  reUef  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Are  you  asking  me  whether  I  hold  with  that 
personally  ? 

41103.  Yes  7— No. 


Mr.  Allan  Deaeden,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


41104.  (Chairman.)  You   are    the  Superintendent  of 
Mr.  Allan    out-roUef  and  collector  to  the  guardians  of  the  Ecclesall 
Deardcn.    Bierlow  Union  ? — I  am. 


18  Feb.  1907.     41105.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 

.  treat  as  your  examination  in  chief,  if  you  wiU  kindly  hand 

it  in,  and  supplement  that  by  further  questions  7 — 
Certainly. 

(The   Witness  handed  in  the  jollowing  Statement.) 

Social  and  1.  In  the  north,  north-west,  and  east,  the  little  master 
industrial  and  the  working-man  reside.  The  prmcipal  trades 
T?"  Iptalf  °^  cutlers,  file-cutters,  silversmiths,  grinders, 

Bierlow         warehousewomen,  and  factory  hands. 

The  population  is  great  in  this  division,  and  naturally 
produces  the  most  pauperism. 


The  number  of  cases  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  in 
the  said  district  on  January  1st  last  was  611. 

2.  The  south  and  south-west  is  residential  and 
rural,  with  a  large  acreage  of  moorland.  There  are 
three  viUages  and  several  hamlets.  The  poorer  classes 
are  composed  of  general  and  domestic  servants  and 
farm  labourers.  The  number  of  cases  in  this  district 
on  the  said  January  1st  last  was  30. 

3.  Thirty  years  ago  an  experiment  was  tried  to  compel  Labour  yi'' 
every  able-bodied  man  in  receipt  of  relief  to  do  a  fair  day's  at  Eccleai 
work.     The  guardians  bought  large  quantities  of  stone  Bierlow. 
and  wood,  and  arranged  that  every  able-bodied  man 
then  in  the  workhouse  should  be  turned  out,  and  together 
with  others  on  out-relief  ordered  to  go  into  the  test  yard , 
and  break  stone  or  cut  wood  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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bour  yards  labour  master,  and  At  the  conclusion  of  each  daj  'sworkto 
Sheffield,  be  paid  according  to  the  annexed  scale.    Tliis  order 
has  been  in  force  ever  since  that  time. 

4.  The  amounts  paid  are:  Is.  lid.  per  ton  for  cin- 
ders ;  Is.  8d.  per  ton  for  granite  and  limestone ;  and 
6s.  8d.  per  ton  for  wood. 

5.  You  occasionally  come  across  men  who  can  earn 
very  little  at  this  kind  of  work,  such  as  painters,  clerks, 
etc.,  whose  hands  are  naturally  not  accustomed  to  this 
work,  but  the  superintendent  of  the  test  yard  has  the 
trade  of  each  person  given  to  him,  and  he  informs  the 
reheving  officer  of  the  amount  earned,  and  if  it  is  not 
sufficient,  a  supply  of  groceries  and  bread  is  given. 

6.  The  number  of  orders  given  during  the  past  year 
was  151,  and  the  number  now  working  8. 

jrits  of  in-  7.  The  respective  merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
or  and  out-  relief  may  be  well  stated  by  quoting  the  policy  of  the 
31  relief,    guardians  of  this  union. 

8.  Outdoor  relief  of  an  adequate  amount  is  granted 
in  cases  where  an  excellent  character  may  be  proved, 
and  in  cases  presenting  any  doubt  the  workhouse  test 
is  applied- 

9.  To  give  outdoor  relief  in  cases  addicted  to  drink, 
immoral  characters,  those  unable  to  care  for  themselves, 
etc.,  is  to  encourage  pauperism  in  the  vicinity  where 
they  reside. 

10.  The  workhouse,  therefore,  offers  a  good  alterna- 
tive, and  in  cases  where  guardians  consider  there  to  be 
any  doubt,  an  order  for  admission  is  the  most  satisfactory 
way,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  pauper,  to  afford 
the  necessary  relief. 

11.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are: — The 
old,  infirm,  and  feeble-minded,  young  widows  and  children, 
wives  (and  children)  whose  husbands  (and  fathers)  are  in 
different  institutions,  the  temporary  sick,  the  deserted 
and  neglected,  also  a  small  proportion  of  temporary  "  out- 
of-works,"  pregnant  women,  and  the  able-bodied  "never- 
want-work." 

12.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are : — Age,  fluctuation  of 
trade,  Employers'  Liability  Act,  drink,  immorality,  thrift- 
chronic  sickness,  and  mental  deficiency. 

13.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
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political  parties  and  friendly  societies.    Since  1894 
great  change  has  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  board. 

14.  Relief  is  administered  by  three  committees  (three 
members  forming  a  quorum).  Two  committees  are 
carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Pay  stations  are  situated 
vn  different  parts  of  the  union,  where  the  poor  are  paid. 
Applications  for  renewals,  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity,  are  attended  to  there,  also  medical  orders  are 
given  out. 

15.  Every  case  is  treated  on  its  merits,  and  no  classi- 
fication has  been  attempted. 

16.  Reforms  in  the  law  or  practice  suggested  by  ex- 
perience are : — 

(a)  A  penal  colony  for  the  "never- want- work," 
-  the  immoral,  and  chronic  drunkard. 

(6)  Power  to  detain  the  feeble-minded  and  cases 
that  are  partly  cured  from  some  loathsome  and  con- 
tagious disease. 

(c)  Power  to  remove  to  the  workhouse  those  who 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  phthi- 
sical cases  who  are  occupying  bedrooms  where 
others  are  sleeping. 

(d)  To  do  away  with  the  attendance  cards  of 
children  where  school  cards  are  not  used. 

(e)  To  amend  Section  13  of  the  Lunacy  Law. 
(/)  To  elect  a  third  of  the  guardians  annually,  so 

that  the  policy  of  the  board  be  continuous.  Mem- 
bers of  the  new  board  have  only  a  slight  knowledge  in 
many  cases  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

Case-Paper  System. 

le-paper        17.  In  many  unions  the  case-paper  system  has  now 
tem  and    come  into  vogue,  and  the  officer  who  is  working  it  natur- 
advan-      ally  likes  the  system,  for  it  cannot  help  but  be  of  material 
assistance  to  him  in  his  work,  and  those  who  have  worked 
with  it  unanimously  agree  that  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
Application  and  Report  Book,  for  it  gives  the  guardians 
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great  assistance  in  not  onty  providing  a  complete  history  Mr.  Allan 
of  individual  cases,  but  showing  at  a  glance  the  decisions  Deardai. 

of  the  various  Relief  Committees  from  time  to  time  in  ^;  

consecutive  order.    It  is  of  assistance  at  the  Police  Court,  '-W'- 
for  it  shows  the  written  orders  of  the  guardians,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  liable  to  maintain,  and  also  the 
earnings  of  each  member  of  the  family. 

18.  It  assists  the  settlement  officer,  for  it  gives  the 
date  and  place  of  the  applicant,  and  all  particulars  re- 
lating to  such  applicants.  It  is  also  of  assistance  to  the 
overseers  in  making  out  parliamentary  lists,  as  it  states 
whether  the  applicant  is  a  householder  or  lodger.  But 
the  main  advantage,  which  I  feel  I  caimot  press  home 
too  much,  is  that  if  an  officer  resign  or  die,  the  newly 
appointed  official  can,  if  sufficiently  energetic,  start  where 
the  old  officer  left  off,  and  not  have  to  spend  years  of 
time  and  experience  to  find  out  the  ins  and  outs  of  every 
case. 

19.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  against  the  ^j^^^^^^jj^^j, 
system  is  the  difficulty  of  the  audit,  but  this  can  be  easily  casg-naper 
overcome  if  the  Local  Government  Board  should  authorise  gygtem  and 
the  Relief  Order  Book  to  be  substitut-ed  at  audit  for  the  their 
Application  and  Report  Book,  and  if  the  information  con-  remedies, 
tained  in  the  case-papers  should  be  used  as  a  check  upon 

the  legality  of  the  relief. 

20.  It  would  also  reduce  the  cost  of  printing  and  storage. 
The  case-papers  in  vogue  in  the  Ecclesall  Union  differ 
somewhat  from  those  in  other  unions,  for  it  has  been 
feared  that  the  cost  of  storage  would  be  a  very  serious 
item. 

21.  Therefore,  to  reduce  the  space,  the  history  of  the 
family  is  put  upon  the  thick  backing  sheet,  and  one  paper 
is  used  for  the  relatives  liable  to  maintain,  instead  of  each 
member  of  the  family  having  one  sheet  to  himself. 

22.  The  books  in  use  are  of  course  the  Application  and  Relief  books 
Report  Book,  the  Stoppage  Book,  and  five  Registers,  ^"^  jf^""^  ''^ 
viz  : — (1)  Admissions  and  Discharges  (Workhouse)  ;   (2)  ]<;c(;iggall. 
Admissions  and  Discharges  (Asylums)  ;  (3)  Other  Institu- 
tions ;  (4)  Revision  Register  ;  and  (5)  Case-Paper  Register. 

23.  To  fill  up  a  case-paper  averages  about  twenty 
minutes.  On  being  filled  up,  the  relieving  officer  copies 
the  application  into  the  Application  and  Report  Book, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  committee,  the  superintendent  goes  over  every 
case-paper,  and  stamps  in  the  words  : — 

APPROVED. 

 weeks 

Date   190  . 

24.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  same  are  taken  Procedure  of 
before  them,  together  with  the  Application  and  Report  J^^j.^gg*^°^ 
Book,  and  as  the  cases  are  disposed  of,  one  guardian  ^g^ig^u 
enters  the  Order  on  the  case-paper,  and  one  in  the  Appli- 
cation and  Report  Book.     The  chairman,  after  the  cases 

have  been  heard,  signs  the  Relief  Order  Book,  which  is 
then  countersigned  by  the  Clerk. 

25.  At  the  termination  of  the  meeting,  each  relieving 
officer  hands  the  case-papers  over  to  the  superintendent, 
and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  a  case-paper  clerk,  sorts 
them  into  three  divisions,  namely: — (1)  Old  cases  taken 
from  the  cabinet ;  (2)  New  cases  for  outdoor  relief, 
and  (3)  Admissions  to  the  workhouse,  asylums,  etc. 

26.  He  now  takes  the  Revision  Register,  and  enters  the 
name  and  number  of  each  case  forward  to  the  week  when 
same  will  have  to  be  revised  by  the  guardians.  He 
then  replaces  the  old  cases  in  the  cabinet  which  have 
been  extracted  during  the  week,  taking  the  Cabinet 
Register  to  see  if  all  have  been  returned,  and,  if  so,  initial 
each  case  in  the  Register. 

27.  He  afterwards  takes  all  the  Admission  and  Dis- 
charge Registers  and  enters  the  index  number  in  a  column 
ruled  for  that  purpose. 

28.  All  new  cases  are  indexed,  and  the  index  number  is 
stamped  on  each  case-paper  and  then  placed  in  the 
filing  cabinet. 

29.  To  make  the  system  a  success  it  should  be  started 
de  novo  in  every  case,  for  it  is  surprising  the  ditl'erent 
statements  made  when  the  case-paper  is  taken,  to  what 
were  given  on  the  first  application. 

2  H  2 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  : 


Advantages 
and  cost  of 
case-paper 
system. 


Mr.  Allan  30.  Out  of  3,632  case-papers  taken  in  1905,  twenty- 
Bearden.    four  old    settlement  cases    were   discovered,  namely, 

  twenty-eight  inmates  and  three  lunatics,  and  these  have 

18  Feb.  1907.  been  removed  to  other  unions,  showing  a  yearly  saving 
of  £681  123.  ;  also  a  thorough  investigation  of  outdoor 
relief  shows  a  reduction  of  £255  19s.  9d.  and  an  increase 
of  £222  7s.  8d.  on  the  amount  of  money  collected  towards 
the  maintenance  of  those  chargeable. 

31.  The  salaries,  cabinet,  and  stock,  cost  £258  10s.  6d., 
showing  a  net  saving  on  the  year  of  £907  8s.  lid.  I  may 
add  that  the  present  year,  so  far,  appears  to  show  reason- 
able hopes  of  effecting  a  similar  saving. 

32.  Scale  Allowed  by  the  Gttardians  of  the  Poor  of 
Scale  of  relief  the  Ecclesall  Bieelow  Union  to  men  bbeak- 

in  Ecclesall  ing  cinders. 

labour  yard.  Tons  Per  Ton 


Single  man  to  break  - 
Married  man  with  wife  only 
with  wife  and 
one  child 
„  with  wife  and 

two  children 
with  wife  and 
three  children 
„  with  wife  and 

four  or  more 
children 
Dated  January  31st,  1877. 


s.    d.    8.  d. 

3  weekly  a 

t  1    11  =  5  9 

4 

1    11=7  8 

5 

1    11  =  9  7 

6 

1    11  =  11  6 

7 

1    11  =  13  5 

11  =  15  4 


Arrarge- 


able-bodied 
at  Ecclesall. 


John  Fairbubn, 

Chairman. 

'  *  Thomas  W.  Smith, 

Clerk. 

41106.  {Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  superin- 
tendent of  out-relief  ? — Two  and  a  quarter  years. 

41107.  What  were  you  before  that  ? — I  have  been  since 
1875  assistant  relieving  officer  and  reheving  officer.  I 
was  appointed  relieving  officer  in  1894. 

41108.  You  have  had,  therefore,  a  lengthy  experience, 
nientsforem-  Did  the  system  in  operation  thirty  years  ago  of  compelling 
j)loyment  of   able-bodied  men  in  receipt  of  relief  to  try  and  do  a  fair 

day's  work  answer  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  still  carrying  on  th« 
same  system. 

41109.  Is  that  exclusively  confined  to  breaking  stones  ? 
— No,  wood  cutting  and  stone  breaking,  but  chiefly  wood 
cutting. 

41110.  Have  you  any  men  doing  agricultural  work  ?— 
No,  we  have  only  seventeen  men  in  the  wood  and  stone 
yards. 

41111.  What  do  the  men  working  in  the  workhouse  do  ? 
— They  bundle  up  the  wood  and  cart  it  out  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  tie  it  up  for  sale. 

41112.  Did  we  not  see  some  men  working  in  a  field  or 
garden  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  very  small  garden  attached  to 
the  workhouse. 

41113.  Until  recently  outdoor  pauperism  has  been  on 
In  rease  of  decrease,  I  think,  but  the  amount  received  per  head 
outdoor  pau-  been  on  the  increase  ? — -Yes,  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
peiibm  at  crease  ;  that  has  been  on  account  of  the  adequate  relief. 
Ecclesall  ;  I  have  a  chart  here  showing  the  population  and  the  ex- 
eHectof  Local  penditure. 

Government  „      ,  ,       ,  , 

Act,  1894.  41114.  Has  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  gone  up  in 
the  last  five  years  ? — The  last  three  years  it  has  been 
gradually  falling  oS.  I  have  a  return  here  for  1904,  1905 
and  1906.    {See  Appendix  No.  XI.  (B).) 

41115.  There  was  a  rise  up  to  1905  and  since  then 
there  has  been  a  fall  ? — Yes. 

41116.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  policy  in  the  union 
as  regards  the  outdoor  relief  ? — Prior  to  1894  the  guar- 
dians gave  their  test  in  every  doubtful  case,  and  now  they 
give  adequate  out-reUef  to  nearly  aU  cases. 

41117.  Has  that  caused  an  increasing  number  of  appli- 
cations ? — Very  much  so. 

41118.  Have  you  the  case-paper  system  in  use? — Yes,  I 
have  here  the  present  case-paper,  and  a  new  one  I  am 
bringing  out.    (For  copy  of  latter  see  Appendix  No.  XI. 


41119.  Though  it  gives  more  trouble  you  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  case-paper  system  ? — Certainly,  I  prefer  it 

before  anything  else.  i 

41120.  There  was  a  considerable  rise  in  the  outdoc  r 
reUef  between  1894  and  1905  ?— Yes. 

41121.  Do  you  think  that  was  due  to  there  being  more 
distress  or  due  to  the  higher  rate  of  rehef  given? — We  have 
not  had  that  amount  of  distress  in  o\ir  division,  it  is  a  good 
deal  residential,  'i 

41122.  Enumerating  the  causes  of  pauperism,  amongst  EmployeiV 
others  you  mention  the  Employer's  Liability  Act? — Yes.  Liabiliiy  .A 

41123.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  the  Em-  p^^^^pg,®^^ 
ployer's  LiabiUty  Act  has  operated  in  the  direction  of  ^ 
pauperism  ? — In  1897,  when  the  Act  came  into  force, 

there  were  73  old  men  and  276  old  women,  last 
week  there  were  105  old  men,  and  372  old  women, 
and  we  constantly  hear  from  the  appUcants  themselves 
that  they  cannot  get  work  where  machinery  is  in  the 
workshops,  and  they  have  bo  apply  for  relief  ;  that  is  a 
general  statement  with  them. 

41124.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  to  us  that  the  Em- 
ployer's Liability  Act  is  quoted  by  the  least  competent 
workmen  as  a  reason  why  they  cannot  get  employment ; 
is  that  your  opinion  ? — It  may  be  in  some  cases,  but  I 
know  personally  of  other  cases,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
where  good  workmen  have  had  to  give  up  work. 

41125.  Your  impression  is  that  this  Act  has  rather 
reduced  the  age  at  which  people  could  get  work  ? — That 
is  so. 

41126.  Is  that  the  general  impression  of  the  other 
relieving  officers  do  you  think  ? — In  my  union  it  is. 

41127.  Taking  your  various  reforms,  I  think  those 

speak  for  themselves  mostly,  and  we  have  had  informa-  ^^Q^foji  of 
tion  which  corroborates  them.    What  is  (d)  "  To  do  gehool-attei 
away  with  the  attendance  cards  of  children  where  school  dance  eardf 
cards  are  not  used  "  ? — In  Sheffield  there  are  no  school  and  rea^oiu 
cards  used  generally,  and  when  our  children  have  to  go  therefor, 
up  to  have  their  cards  marked,  some  of  the  children  now 
and  again  call  them  pauper  children,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  I  certainly  object  to  it. 

41128.  Is  it  a  special  regulation  of  the  Sheffield  Edu- 
cation Committee  that  there  should  be  attendance  cards  ? 
— No, they  have  no  attendance  cards  unless  they  are 
union  children. 

41129.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  reason  is  this  is  it  not^ 
that  the  relieving  officer  gets  a  school  attendance  card 
in  respect  of  the  children  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief  in  order  that  he  may  show  at  the  audit  that 
the  child  has  been  attending  school  ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not 
believe  in  stigmatising  these  children  in  that  way. 

41130.  (Chairman.)  Have   the  pauper  children  that 
go  up  any  distinctive  dress  ? — Of   out-door  paupers  ? 

41131.  These  children  who  go  up  for  the  attendance 
cards,  have  they  a  distinctive  dress  ? — No. 

41132.  It  is  alleged  that  they  are  called  pauper  children 
when  they  go  up  for  these  cards  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  them 
so  called  myself. 

41133.  You  would  like  to  have  one-third  of  the 
guardians  elected  annually  ? — That  is  so,  that  would 
assist  in  a  continuous  policy  of  the  board.  At  the  last 
two  elections  we  have  had  the  majority  of  the  guardians 
changed.  We  have  twenty-six  guardians  and  fifteen 
new  ones  were  returned  in  1904,  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  used  to  a  body  of  gentlemen  when  changes  are 
continually  occurring. 

41134.  Have  you  many  phthisical  cases  that  come 
to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Many  cases  of  phthisis. 

41135.  It  is  rather  a  common  complaint  ? — A  very 
grave  complaint  in  Sheffield. 

41136.  It  is  connected  in  some  ways  with  the  various 
industries  ? — Yes. 

41137.  I  svippose  the  cases  that  come  for  relief  as  a 
rule  are  rather  far  gone  ? — Very  often  they  are  too  far 
gone  when  we  got  hold  of  them  to  do  any  good. 

41138.  Phthisis  is  a  notifiable  disease,  is  it  not  ? — It 

is. 

41139.  Has  that  made  much  difference  now  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  applicants  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think 
the  slightest  so  far. 
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41140.  Do  you  get  more 
cases  ? — In  what  waj'  ? 

41141.  Since  they  have  become  notifiable  ? — No,  not 
from  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

41142.  The  information  which  is  supposed  to  be  given 
has  not  reached  the  board  of  guardians  1 — No. 

41143.  What  does  your  union  do  ;  does  it  send  any 
of  those  cases  to  a  sanatorium  ? — We  have  a  small 
sanatorium  in  the  workhouse  hospital,  but  it  is  very 
small. 

41144.  Do  you  think  these  cases  want  special  treat- 
ment ? — I  do  certainly. 

41145.  Would  you  pat  them  outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
I  think  so. 

41146.  When  the  man  was  of  good  character  ? — Yes, 
I  think  where  he  is  of  good  character  you  want  special 
treatment. 

41147.  It  has  been  suggested  that  people  who  are 
suffering  from  this  illness  are  afraid  to  come  forward  for 
fear  of  losing  their  employment  ? — Yes  I  have  seen  men 
suffering  from  phthisis  or  grinders'  asthma  working 
when  they  should  not  work. 

I  41148.  That  is  the  reason  is  it  ? — Yes. 

[  41149.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Working  when  they  should  not 

I  work  for  their  own  sake  or  the  sake  of  others  ? — You  can 

see  the  different  stages  of  consumption  or  grinders' 
asthma  starting,  shortness  of  breath,  which  is  one  of 
the  effects  of  grinders'  asthma. 

'  41150.  Is  it  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of 

others  that  you  make  the  point  ?— For  the  sake  of  others, 
I  want  them  away  from  the  houses  where  they  are.  I 
do  not  like  children  being,  and  sleeping  in  the  same  room 
where  a  phthisical  case  is. 

41151.  (Chairman.)  The  difficulty  of  these  cases  is  th« 
lengthy  period  for  which  they  may  be  upon  the  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

jSpecial  relief  41152.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  you  have  told  us 
at  Ewlesair  ^'^^  special  books  in  use  in  your  union  which  are 

I  ■   not  prescribed  by  the  Orders,  but  which  you  have  found 

it  convenient  to  have  ? — Yes. 

41153.  For  instance,  the  stoppage  book  ? — Yes. 

41154.  What  is  a  stoppage  book  ? — The  stoppage  book 
gives  the  names  of  all  the  people  whose  relief  is  stopped, 
the  reason  of  the  stoppage  being  put  down  in  the  book. 
It  is  a  similar  book  to  that  which  they  have  in  prisons, 
etc. ;  and  it  also  gives  the  general  character  of  the  persons. 

41155.  Is  that  a  book  which  you  keep  yourself,  or  is  it 
kept  by  the  relieving  officers  1 — The  reheving  officers 
do  that ;  there  is  a  large  book  kept. 

41156.  Then  you  have  a  revision  register,  in  the 
same  way;  is  that  a  book  in  which  the  cases  which  are  to 
come  up  for  revision  are  entered  ? — That  is  so.  Say  the 
guardians  give  an  order  to-day  for  six  months,  then  it 
is  taken  on  to  a  page  six  months  hence,  with  the  date  on. 

41157.  That,  I  take  it,  is  merely  for  the  convenience 
of  knoAving  that  you  have  the  cases  brought  up  from  time 
to  time  ?— Yes.  We  have  in  every  case  throughout  the 
workhouse  this  revision  going  on  always.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  an  indoor  pauper,  a  lunatic,  or 
anyone  else  ;  it  is  revised  anyhow. 

41158.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  In  reference  to  paragraph 
3,  which  refers  to  the  labour  test  yard,  are  all  the  people 
kept  at  work  according  to  their  ability,  or  only  the 
able-bodied  persons  ? — Only  the  able-bodied. 

41159.  When  they  came  to  obtain  employment  in 
this  yard  must  they  get  put  on  the  relieving  officer's 
books  ;  are  those  so  employed  only  those  who  apply  to 
the  reheving  officer  ? — That  is  so.  They  make  an  ordinary 
apphcation,  and  they  are  sent  in  to  the  test  yard. 

41160.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  test  yard  ? — No,  we  can  always  sell  aU  we 
out. 

41161.  I  see  you  pay  these  people  so  much  for  their 
day's  work ;  but  you  do  not  give  any  payment  to  the 
indoor  people,  do  you  ? — No,  only  to  these  men.  We 
call  them  journeymen  woodcutters  or  journeymen  stone- 
cutters.   They  do  not  lose  the  vote  without  they  have 
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41162.  If  a  person  is  put  to  this  labour-yard,  and  if  he  jg  Feb  TttOT 
declines  to  work  in  it,  how  do  you  deal  with  him  ;  do  you  '  '  '* 
discharge  him  ? — I  have  never  received  any  report  that 

people  have  declined  to  do  the  work  since  my  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  of  Outdoor  Relief. 

41163.  They  always  do  the  task  which  is  allotted  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

41164.  And  you  have  no  refractory  people  to  deal 
with  ? — No,  I  do  not  have  any  bother  with  them  at  all. 
We  have  very  few  able-bodied  men.  Our  average  is 
only  eight  per  week.  There  are  no  able-bodied  men  now 
in  the  workhouse. 

41165.  The  infirm  people,  I  take  it,  are  not  kept  working 
to  the  extent  of  their  capability  ? — No,  they  are  not, 

41166.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  12,  you  mention  Employers' 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  as  one  cause  of  pauperism.  Liability  Act 
can  you  give  us  any  evidence  of  a  more  detailed  character  a  cause  of 
upon  that  ? — I  can  only  give  you  what  I  get  from  the  pauperism, 
people  when  they  apply  for  relief.    They  tell  me  that 

they  cannot  work  on  account  of  the  machinery  in  the 
shops,  as  the  employers  will  not  let  them  go  where  there 
is  machinery  working. 

41167.  Have  you  nothing  more  than  that  to  go  upon  ?— 
Only  the  figures  I  gave  a  few  minutes  ago  that  there  was  a 
shght  increase. 

41168.  {Dr  Dowries.)  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  with  Effect  of 
this  out-relief  test  work  in  regard  to  a  man  whose  hands  labour  yarJ 
may  be  spoilt  by  the  rough  work  ? — No.    We  generally  work  on 
reheve  in  kind  if  we  see  the  man  cannot  do  the  work.  P^'Upers. 
The  superintendent  of  the  test  yard  has  particular  instruc- 
tions to  report  such  a  case. 

41169.  Take  the  case  of  a  silversmith  ? — His  hands  are 
very  soft,  and  he  is  alwajrs  relieved  in  groceries  and  bread. 

41170.  With  regard  to  your  case-paper  system,  how 
do  you  deal  with  cases  of  medical  relief  only  ;  do  you  enter 
them  up  on  the  case-paper  ? — Yes,  just  the  same  as  any 
other  case,  and  we  investigate  them  exactly  the  same. 

41171.  You  say  your  forms  are  rather  different  to  Special  books 
those  generally  used  ;  do  you  know  the  Sheffield  slips  ?  and  forms 

— Yes,  I  have  seen  the  Sheffield  slips,  in  us^e  at 

41172.  Are  your  forms  like  those  ?— No.  Ecclesall, 

41173.  Are  they  more  extended  than  the  Sheffield 
slips  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  brought  several  specimens  here 
That  is  a  new  one  I  brought  out  the  other  day,  and  it 
enables  one  to  put  the  particulars  of  six  sons  instead 
of  one  on  one  sheet  {handing  in  the  same,  see  Appendix 
No.  XI.  {A).)  Here  is  my  report,  made  up  to  last 
Christmas.  {Handing  in  the  same,  see  Appendix  No.  XI. 
{B).) 

41174.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  say  you  would  be  in  favour  Proposed 
of  doing  away  with  the  attendance  cards  of  children  alwlition  if 
where  school  cards  are  not  used  ? — -Yes,  I  (should  be.         ^tt ""^1 

41175.  I  suppose  there  are  means  of  securing  their  ^g^^^"*^ 
regular  attendance,  are  there  not  ? — I  think  nowadays 

the  school  officer  is  quite  able  to  do  that  without  the 
assistance  of  the  guardians.  I  suggested  to  my  com- 
mittee that  they  should  send  a  list  of  the  persons  recoiving 
relief  to  the  clerk  to  the  School  Board,  for  the  work  to  be 
equally  divided  amongst  the  attendance  officers,  and 
then,  if  they  found  neglect,  they  could  report  it  direct  fco 
the  guardians. 

41176.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  as  effectual  as 
using  the  regular  card  ? — I  feel  sure  of  it. 

41177.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  pauper 
children  are  really  prized  in  the  schools  because  of  their 
more  regular  attendance  ? — They  are.  They  certainly 
attend  very  regularly.  Still,  you  would  have  the  same 
check  ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

41178.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  was  a  clause  in  the 
Education  Bill  of  last  year  to  get  rid  of  it,  was  there  not  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  such  a  clause,  but  of  course,  as  we 
know,  it  was  not  passed. 

41179.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  people  who 

are  put  on  the  labour  test,  are  they  entered  on  the  Appli-  Question  of 
cation  and  Report  Book  ? — Yes.  inclusion  of 

41180.  In  counting  the  number  of  persons  who  are  in  l")"^,*,^''',,^^^^. 
receipt  of  rehef,  are  they  counted  ? — They  are,  if  they  are  -'^  panpeTism 
actually  relieved  ;  but  if  not  they  are  simply  journeymen  staUstics. 
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41181.  They  are  still  on  the  application  and  report 
book  as  applicants  for  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes. 

41182.  They  are  relieved  through  the  labour  yard? — 
Yes. 

41183.  But  they  are  not  counted  as  paupers  ? — No. 

41184.  Has  the  auditor's  attention  ever  been  drawn 
to  that  ?— Both  the  Government  inspectors  and  the 
auditors  have  scon  the  working  of  it — three  inspectors  to 
my  knowledge. 

41185.  Three  inspectors,  one  following  each  other  ? — 
Yes. 

41186.  Are  they  aware  that  these  people  are  not 
actually  counted  as  paupers  ? — I  beUeve  so.  The  auditor 
checks  the  book.  We  make  a  certain  profit  on  the 
wood,  and  that  pays  the  men. 

41187.  It  is  employment  reHef,  or  rather  it  is  employ- 
ment for  wages  ? — It  is. 

41188.  It  is  under  the  Poor  Law, the  work  isgiveninthe 
labour  test  yard  inside  the  workhouse  grounds,  it  is  paid 
for  by  the  guardians,  and  yet  these  people  are  not  counted 
as  being  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — No,  they  are  not  so  counted  ; 
without  they  have  actual  reUef,  such  as  groceries  and 
bread,  they  do  not  go  upon  the  reUef  hst  at  all. 

41189.  Do  you  claim  that  this  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
kept  a  lot  of  people  off  your  books  as  ordinary  paupers  ? — 
I  am  sure  of  it.  I  remember  the  workhouse  when  it  was 
cro^^'ded.  It  is  the  same  with  out-rehef ;  now  we  have 
eight  able-bodied  men,  and  we  have  got  rid  of  the  loafers 
I  am  sure. 

41190.  Do  these  men  work  by  piece  ? — Yes,  and  they 
are  paid  every  night. 

41191.  There  is  a  limit  put  on  the  amount  a  person 
is  meant  to  earn,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  which  is  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  guardians. 

41192.  According  to  the  size  of  the  family  ? — Yes. 
If  they  cannot  earn  it  we  make  it  up  with  groceries  and 
bread. 

41193.  When  you  make  up  the  difference  with  groceries 
and  bread,  is  that  counted  as  ordinary  rehef  ? — That  is  so. 

41194.  And  the  person  immediately  comes  on  the  Ust 
as  a  pauper  ? — That  is  so.  I  say  it  gets  rid  of  the  single 
man,  and  it  gets  rid  of  the  married  man  with  no  family, 
because  we  very  seldom  give  them  rehef. 

41195.  If  a  single  man  can  earn  5s.  9d.  per  week  in  your 
labour  yard,  which  is  the  amount  that  he  is  allowed  to 
earn,  he  may  earn  that,  say,  in  how  many  days  ? — A 
proportion  is  given  out  each  day. 

41196.  Would  he  have  to  come  every  day  7 — Yes. 

41197.  And  do  his  allotted  portion  for  that  day  ? — Yes. 

41198.  So  you  really  keep  him  there  so  many  hours  a 
day  ? — Yes. 

41199.  And  to  that  extent  you  prevent  him  travelling 
the  country  and  seeking  work  ? — On  Mondays  we  do  not 
open  the  labour -yard  until  rather  late  on,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  getting  work.  In  Sheffield  the  work 
is  generally  given  out  on  Mondays. 

41200.  It  really  does  not  matter  whether  a  person 
is  living  in  a  common  lodging-house  or  where  ;  provided 
he  makes  apphcation  and  has  nothing  to  do,  you  give  him  a 
chance  of  the  labour  yard  ? — Yes,  always. 

41201.  With  regard  to  the  order  which  is  made  by  the 
guardians  for  indoor  rehef,  that  is  always  given  for  a 
stipulated  period,  exactly  hke  an  order  for  outdoor  relief, 
is  it  ? — It  is. 

41202.  And  when  it  expires,  is  the  case  brought  again 
before  the  relief  committee  by  the  reheving  officer  who  is 
responsible  for  it  ? — Yes,  and  he  has  to  work  the  case 
over  again,  and  everything  else  has  to  be  brought  up 
again. 

41203.  So  by  that  system  you  get  a  revision  of  all 
your  indoor  cases  along  with  your  outdoor  cases  periodi- 
cally ? — Yes,  always.  Lunatics  and  everyone  else  are 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

41204.  Tt  keeps  all  the  cpses  alive  ? — Yes;  we  never 
let  one  drop. 

41205.  That  is  rather  unique,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  not  a 
common  method  ? — It  is  not  a  common  thing,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were. 


41206.  Has  it  been  in  operation  long  .? — For  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  we  have  saved  about  £2,000  with  it. 

41207.  With  regard  to  your  phthisis  cases  which  have  Treatment 
been  mentioned  by  the  Chairman,  you  do,  I  understand,  of  phthisis  at 
report  cases  that  come  under  your  notice  to  the  medical  Ecclesall. 
officer  of  health  ? — Yes,  we  do  at  times.    If  we  caimot 

remove  them,  we  have  to  do  something  of  that  kind  and 
so  we  send  a  notice  down  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

41208.  There  is  a  case  that  I  have  got  the  particulars 
of,  which  you  notified  to  the  medical  officer  of  hea,lth. 
They  tried  to  use  what  persuasion  they  could  to  induce 
the  man  to  come  into  your  workhouse  hospital,  but  with- 
out effect.  After  that  had  been  done,  I  suppose  he 
remained  in  his  own  home  and  relief  was  continued  in 
kind  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  continued  in  kind.  Since  that 
time  the  medical  officer  would  be  giving  milk  and  neces- 
saries ;  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  have  two  children 
in  the  bedroom  where  there  is  a  phthisical  case. 

41209.  Do  you  think  the  medical  officer  of  health  could 
have  taken  any  other  action  in  the  circumstances  ? — I 
do  not. 

41210.  You  do  not  know  what  power  he  has,  do  you  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  know  what  power  he  has. 

41211.  What  do  you  do  with  regard  to  overcrowding  ? —  Provision 
I  have  an  arrangement  with  the  relieving  officers  that  if  against 
they  find  overcrowding  or  not  a  proper  division  of  the  overcrowding 
sexes,  they  send  a  printed  card  which  they  have  straight  Ecclesall 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health.    They  have  to  do  that  iu 

every  case  where  they  find  overcrowding  or  not  a  proper 
division  of  the  sexes. 

41212.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  do  not  think  I  quite  followed  Particulars 
what  you  said  to  Mr.  Bentham  about  the  men  who  are  in  as  to  labour 
the  labour  yard.    I  see  in  paragraph  32  that  the  single  yards  at 
man  has  to  break,  that  is  to  say,  I  suppose,  he  is  allowed  Ecclesall. 
to  break  ?— Yes. 

41213.  Three  tons  weekly  at  Is.  lid.,  which  comes  to 
5s.  9d.  per  week.  If  he  can  do  that  in  a  shorter  time, 
which  I  suppose  he  can,  is  he  detained  during  the  rest  of 
the  time  ? — So  much  is  given  out  per  day  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  test  yard,  and  the  man  can  earn  up  to  5s.  9d. 

41214.  And  he  works  slow  or  idles  the  rest  of  the  time  ? 
—Yes. 

41215.  Is  he  not  allowed  out  ? — We  do  not  pay  till 
five  o'clock  every  night.  If  the  man  has  a  mind  to  come 
into  the  yard  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  the  yard 
is  open  then,  and  he  can  go  to  work.  If  he  prefers  to  come 
in  at  ten  he  can  do  it  then. 

41216.  When  he  has  finished  the  quantity  you  aUow 
him  to  do,  does  he  sit  and  do  nothing  tih  pay-time ;  is 
that  it  ? — That  is  the  rule. 

41217.  Can  they  as  a  rule  deal  with  the  whole  eight  tons 
which  they  are  expected  to  deal  with,  if  they  have  a  wife 
and  foiir  or  more  children  ? — Yes,  they  can  do  so.  I  have 
had  men  earn  3s.  a  day  in  the  yard  at  wood-cutting. 

41218.  Yet  you  say  that  people  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  work  cannot  earn  enough,  and  a  supply  of  groceries 
and  bread  is  given  ? — Yes.  Those  are  the  silversmiths 
and  other  classes,  such  as  painters,  whose  hands  are  so 
soft  that  they  cannot  work  an  axe  or  a  saw. 

41219.  So  they  would  not  be  able  to  break  the  larger 
quantity  ? — No.  That  is  a  very  old  rule  that  you  are 
reading  from  ;  it  is  chiefly  wood-cutting  that  we  do  now, 
and  there  is  very  little  stone-breaking  done.  I  think 
there  were  only  500  tons  of  stone  broken  last  year. 

41220.  Supposing  they  have  earned  the  amount  that  is 
put  down  here,  5s.  9d.  for  a  single  man  and  7s.  8d.  for  a 
man  with  a  wife,  and  so  on,  do  they  still,  if  they  have  not 
enough,  get  the  extra  bread  1 — Yes  ;  if  we  find  any 
destitution  at  all,  the  relieving  officer  has  orders  to  relieve 
any  case.  Some  of  them  get  over  that— they  generally 
get  over  that. 

41221.  It  is  done  to  make  it  up  to  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  destitution  ? — That  is  so. 

41222.  {Dr.  Doumes.)  In  your  report  to  the  guardians  Minimum 
dated  January  1st,  1907,  you  say  "  Expenditure  of  the  scale  of  living 
poor.    The  living  of  the  poor  is  about  the  same  as  last  in  Ecclesall. 
year,  namely  between  4d.  and  5d.  per  diem.  Animal 

food  has  been  a  httle  cheaper,  but  soap  per  lb.  d' arcr." 
Are  you  referring  there  to  the  poor  who  are  not  in  receipt 
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Minimum  of  relief  ? — No,  but  to  the  poor  who  are  in  receipt  of 
scale  of  living  relief.    We  check  the  food. 

ia  Ecclesall,      ^^223.  Would  that  4d.  or  5d.  a  day  include  aU  their 
expenditure  ? — It  includes  everything  but  rent. 

41224.  How  do  you  check  it  ? — We  go  about  and  ask 
the  people  to  give  us  a  hst  of  the  food  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  have  had  the  food  myself.  I  buy  the  tea  and 
the  sugar  just  to  taste  it. 

41225.  Do  you  verify  their  statements  ? — Yes.  Mr. 
Bagenal,  I  may  say,  verified  this  last  year.  You  will 
find  a  list  of  cases  in  the  last  return  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.    We  checked  them  all  again  this  year. 


41226.  Does  that  sum  refer  to  the  living  of  an  adult 
person  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  adults. 

41227.  Males  or  females  ? — There  would  bo  some 
males  and  some  females. 

41228.  Of  what  age  ? — From  sixty  to  seventy. 

41229.  Would  that  be  an  average  ?— 2s.  OJd.,  I  think, 
was  the  average  in  the  return  given  in  the  Blue-book. 

41230.  Can  you  give  us  the  actual  items  that  make  up 
the  4d.  and  5d.  showing  the  amount  of  animal  food, 
bread  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  will  add  that  to  this  answer 
when  I  get  the  proof  of  my  evidence.  For  statement  see 
Appendix  No.  XI,  (C).) 
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41231.  (Chairman.)  You    are    the    medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  union  infirmary  at  Leeds,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

41232.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — Just, 
over  twenty-five  years. 

41233.  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  put  in  a  paper 
which  I  understand  is  one  which  you  read  before  the 
Yorkshire  Poor  Law  Conference  in  December,  1906,  at 
Leeds  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  believe  venereal  disease  is  a  considerable  factor  in 
the  production  of  pauperism. 

2.  I  think  the  present  arrangements  for  the  treatment 
of  venereal  disease  are  inadequate  and  I  append  print  of 
paper  read  by  me  recently  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Conxmission ; — 

A  FaCTOE  m  THE  PeODXJCTIOIT  of  PAtrPEEISM. 

3.  In  jny  annual  report  on  the  Leeds  Union  Infirmary 
for  the  year  1886,  it  is  noted  that  during  the  year  1886. 
119  cases  of  acute  venereal  diseases  had  been  admitted, 
or  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  number  of  admissions.  The 
report  goes  on  to  say,  "  There  is  no  public  provision 
other  than  the  workhouse  for  the  treatment  of  such  causes 
in  Leeds.  Smallpox  excites  panic  almost  in  a  community, 
but  its  ravages  are  confined  to  the  individuals  affected ; 
venereal  diseases  produce  directly  and  indirectly  more 
paupers  sane  and  insane  than  is  generally  known,  and 
being  transmitted  cause  much  crippling  and  mortality  in 
the  second  generation." 

4.  My  subsequent  twenty  years'  experience  amongst 
the  indoor  poor  leads  me  to  confirm  the  opinion  above 
expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  these  diseases  in  the 
causation  of  pauperism. 

As  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Poor  Law  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
causes  of  pauperism,  it  occurred  to  me  when  asked 
to  read  a  paper  before  this  Poor  Law  Conference  that, 
as  no  list  of  causes  would  be  complete  that  did  not  give 
a  somewhat  prominent  place  to  venereal  disease,  a  few 
notes  on  this  subject  would  be  opportune. 

5.  I  do  not  deal  ■with  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, I  have  no  doubt  an  examination  of  them  would 
show  much  premature  debility  and  incapacity  for  work 
to  arise  from  this  source ;  my  notes  refer  to  infirmary 
inmates. 

Patients  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  on  accoimt  of  these 
affections  are  suffering  either  from  the  recently  acquired 
diseases  or  from  the  more  or  less  remote  results  of  it. 

6.  There  is  this  pecuKarity  about  the  diseases  in  question, 
Tiz.,  that  without  careful  and  prolonged  treatment,  and 
not  frequently  in  spite  of  such  treatment,  certain  serious 
diseased  states  of  many  parts  of  the  body  ensue  at 
irregular,  often  long,  intervals  after  infection. 

Very  often  patients  having  got  over  the  local  and 
more  immediate  effects  of  the  complaint,  and  in  ignor- 
ance of,  or  carelessness  as  to,  the  grave  possibilities  of 
their  condition,  do  not  trouble  to  pursue  the  treatment 
for  an  adequate  period. 

7.  (a)  Inmates  suffering  from  the  recent  diseases. 
During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  number  of 

inmates  treated  in  the  Leeds  Union  Infirmary  for  early 
venereal  disease  has  been  fairly  constant,  120  to  140 
cases  annually,  and  an  average  of  16  to  20  at  any  one 
time  under  treatment. 
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(&)  On  admission  many  of  them  are  in  a  very  bad  state, 
having  come  into  the  workhouse  as  a  last  resource  when 
their  condition  compelled  them,  and  having  been  patched 
up  they  do  not  stay,  but  discharge  themselves  long  before 
they  have  had  sufficient  treatment. 

Such  people  are  a  public  danger  before  admission  and 
continue  to  be  so  after  their  discharge. 

(c)  The  State  takes  upon  itseff  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  pubHc  against  smallpox,  plague,  anthrax,  etc.,  but 
has  not  made  any  serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  this 
most  serious  disease. 

(d)  If  the  community  were  fully  ahve  to  its  responsiTDility  Need  of 

in  this  matter,  some  public  provision  for  treatment  provision  for 
other  than  the  workhouse  should  be  available.  venereal 

(e\  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Inter-Departmental  ciisease 
Committee  on  Physical  Degeneration  in  its  report  m  ^.j^^^  -^^ 
1904,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  -^vorkhouse. 
of  Inquiry  into  the  prevalence  and  effects  of  syphilis, 
having  special  regard  to  the  possibility  of  making  the 
disease  notifiable,  and  to  the  adequacy  of  hospital  accom- 
modation for  its  treatment. 

8.  (a)  Inmates  suffering  from  the  more  or  less  remote  Pauperi&iu 
effects  of  the  disease.  indirectly 

Many  more  are  pauperised  by  the  later  effects  of  caused^by 
these  diseases.    They  include  sufferers  from  : —  d^sea^^e* 

(1)  Ulcerated  legs. 

(2)  Various  nervous  diseases  : — 

Insanity,  epilepsy,  locomotor  ataxia,  and 
other  forms  of  paralysis.    Bhndness,  deafness. 

(3)  Diseases  of  bone. 

(4)  Heart  disease,  and  diseases  of  arteries. 

(5)  Stricture,  and  consequent  kidney  disease  and 
hernia. 
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(6)  An  analysis  of  the  cases  of  550  adult  inmates  resi- 
dent at  the  time  of  examination,  300  men  and  250  women, 
shows  that  of  the  men  eighty-five,  and  of  the  women 
sixty-four  were  patients  on  account  of  some  sequel  of 
venereal  disease. 

(c)  Cases  of  this  description  are  often  chronic  and  incur- 
able, and  so  tend  to  accumulate  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary. 

(d)  From  an  examination  of  the  notes  of  560  consecu- 
tive adult  male  admissions,  it  was  found  that  of  that 
number  242  had  suffered  from  these  diseases.  Married 
people  thus  affected  are  comparatively  sterile,  or  at 
any  rate  rear  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  offspring 
to  maturity.  I  have  full  particulars  of  the  family  history 
of  fifty  married  men,  and  of  fifty  married  women, 
in  the  above  series  of  550  resident  inmates.  The  fifty 
men  had  193  children,  of  whom  eighty-five  lived  \a 
maturity,  the  fifty  women  had  250  children,  but  of  this 
number  only  fifty-three  hved  to  grow  up. 

(e)  It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  300  males  examined, 
sixteen  had  become  diseased  while  in  the  army,  and  appear 
to  have  been  under  treatment  for  the  primary  disease 
for  much  too  short  a  period. 

Yenereal  Disease  as  a  Came  of  Insanity. 

9.  The  Inter- Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Venereal 
Degeneration  took  evidence  of  experts  on  this  point.  disease  a 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  diseases  produced  cause  of 
by  syphiUs,  Sir  Alfred  Cooper  said :    "  I  should  place  insanity, 
insanity  as  almost  one  of  the  first  things.    It  is  respon- 
sible for  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  lunacy  and 
idiocy  in  our  asylums."    Dr.  Mott,  Pathologist  to  the 
London  County  Council  Asylums,  when  questioned  on 
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the  relation  of  syphilis  to  insanity,  said  that  it  was  the 
cause  in  between  25  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  ad- 
mitted ;  so  far  as  the  increase  of  insanity  is  due  to  general 
■  paralysis,  he  attributed  it  to  syphilis.  In  80  per  cent, 
of  general  paralytics  a  history  of  syphil's  can  be  got. 

In  a  recent  Annual  Report  of  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners, venereal  disease  is  given  as  the  cause  of  insanity 
in  4-2  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  '9  per  cent  of  the  women. 
Eight  per  cent,  is  the  number  given  in  a  recent  report 
to  the  London  County  Council. 

I  have  no  definite  figures  on  this  point,  but  am  of 
opinion,  after  a  considerable  experience  in  lunacy  cases, 
that  the  percentages  given  by  the  Commission  in  Limaoy 
ere  much  too  low. 

41234.  (Chairman.)  It  is  an  important  paper,  although 
it  confines  itself  to  one  particular  ailment.  I  gather  you 
are  clearly  of  opinion  from  your  long  experience  that  lock 
diseases  are  a  considerable  source  of  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

41235.  That  is  not  merely  a  theory,  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  analysis  of  your  practical  experience  as  medical 
superintendent  of  the  union  infirmary  at  Leeds  ? — Yes. 

41236.  I  understand  that  in  Leeds  the  workhouse 
is  the  only  place  which  treats  these  cases  ? — That  is  bo. 

41237.  What  is  the  effect,  do  you  think,  on  other 
patients  ;  do  they  like  associating  with  persons  suffering 
from  this  disease,  or  do  you  separate  your  patients  ? — 
They  are  separated. 

41238.  You  have  special  wards,  one  for  women,  and 
one  for  men,  I  suppose  ?— That  is  so. 
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41239.  You  say  one-fifteenth  in  the  year  1886  of  the 
total  admissions  to  the  Leeds  Union  Infirmary  were  cases 
connected  with  this  disease  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  the 
proportion  has  been  pretty  much  the  same  ever  since. 

41240.  Then  you  go  on  to  point  out  that  this  disease  is 
from  venereal  j^ot  only  serious  in  itself  but  that  it  conduces  to  serious 
disease  or  its  (jjgeased  states  in  various  parts  of  the  body  at  irregular 

and  often  long  intervals  after  infection  ? — Yes. 

41241.  I  see  that  you  made  an  analysis  of  the  cases  of 
550  adult  inmates  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  figures  you 
give  are  very  important.  You  say  that  eighty-five  men 
and  sixty-four  women  were  patients  on  account  of  some 
sequel  of  venereal  disease  ;  I  make  out  that  that  is  about 
26  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  about  one-fourth. 

41242.  Should  you  say  that  that  was  an  exceptional 
proportion  or  should  you  think  that  it  held  good 
generally  ? — I  should  think  for  urban  populations  it 
holds  good. 

41243.  It  might  be  that  if  the  union  infirmary  was  the 
only  place  which  took  these  look  cases,  there  would  be  a 
larger  proportion  of  patients  on  account  of  some  sequel 
of  venereal  disease  in  the  union  infirmaries  than  there 
would  be  in  the  ordinary  hospitals  ? — Of  course  you 
get  a  number  of  incurable  cases. 

41244.  Were  these  incurable  cases  ? — Many  of  those 
were  incurable. 

41245.  Then  I  will  take  your  next  statement,  which 
shows  that  out  of  560  consecutive  adult  male  admissions 
it  was  found  that  242  had  suffered  from  this  disease  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  just  an  observation  that  I  have  made. 
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41246.  As  affecting  the  mortality  of  children,  you  have 
another  statement  which  is  full  of  significance.  You 
took  the  family  history  of  fifty  married  men,  and  you 
found  that  those  fifty  men  had  193  children  of  whom 
only  eighty-five  lived  to  maturity  ? — That  is  so. 

41247.  You  also  took  the  family  history  of  fifty  married 
women  ;  you  found  that  they  had  250  children  but  that 
of  that  number  only  fifty-three  lived  to  grow  up  ? — Yes. 

41248.  I  suppose,  therefore,  you  would  say  that  this 
disease  is  one  of  the  great  contributing  causes  of  infantile 
mortahty  ? — Yes,  and  that  it  is  of  national  importance. 

41249.  That  being  so,  I  assume  you  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  power  of  detention  in 
these  cases  ? — There  ought  to  be  some  better  means  of 
treatment  than  there  is  at  present. 

41250.  Of  course  the  difficulty  of  any  summary  power 
of  detention  is  that  it  might  deter  people  from  notifying 
the  disease  ? — No  doubt. 


41251.  What  would  you  advocate  ?    Would  you  say  Difficulties 
that  anybody  who  was  admitted  as  a  patient  in  an  in-ward  as  regards 
®f  a  hospital  or  infirmary  ought  not  to  go  out  till  cured  ? —  detention  of 
You  cannot  answer  that  question  yes  or  no.    There  ought  ^.^^^^.^^j 

to  be  a  period  of  treatment  in-door  followed  by  another  jjggc^gg 
long  period  of  out-door,  however  it  is  to  be  effected. 
You  would  never  think  of  detaining  a  person  imtil  you 
are  satisfied  that  he  has  received  sufficient  treatment, 
because  Jonathan  Hutchinson  says  recently  in  "  The 
Practitioner  "  that  every  case  of  syphilis  should  be  treated 
at  least  a  year,  though  for  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time  the  patient  may  very  well  go  on  with  his  occupation. 

41252.  Unless  you  adopted  some  conditions  of  that 
kind,  men  in  employment  would  not  notify  their  ailment, 
would  they  ? — No,  they  would  not. 

41253.  But  you  would,  I  assume,  in  certain  cases 
detain  in  hospital  till  cured  ? — Undoubtedly.  It  depends 
on  the  definition  of  "  cured  "  which  may  be  "  until  they 
are  no  longer  obviously  dangerous."  Still  you  would 
never  reckon  a  case  of  syphilis  cured  during  any  ordinary 
detention  in  a  union  infirmary  ;  and  there  ought  to  be 
some  means,  whether  under  the  Poor  Law  or  whether 
under  the  municipal  authority,  of  following  up  those 
cases. 

41254.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  medical  ^"^j^pui^soiT 
men  to  notify  this  disease  to  a  public  authority? — That  notification 
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is  a  subject  for  inquiry,  I  think. 

41255.  There  are    obvious   difficulties   about  it,  of 
course  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

41256.  But  you  are  very  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
is  not  only  one  of  the  main  contributing  causes  of  pauper- 
ism, but  that  it  is  impairing  the  national  health  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

41257.  And  affects  the  national  birth  rate  or  rather.  Effect  of 
the  vitality  of  infants  ? — Yes.    There  are  many  families  ^'enereal 
absolutely  sterile,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  I  have  gone  jj^fg^jji^ 
into,  although  there  have  been  large  families,  very  few  niortality. 
have  survived  to  manhood. 

41258.  Have  you  come  across  cases  where  the  disease 
has  been  transmitted  to  more  than  one  generation  ? — 
Yes. 

41259.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  is  the  experience  of  Inadequate 
the  medical  officers  to  the  general  hospitals?    men        "gf f * " 
this  paper  was  read,  was  this  paper  of  yours  confirmed  ^igg^gg  ju 
by  their  evidence  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  criticism  of  voluntary 
it,  but  I  know  that  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  hospitals, 
is  very  unsatisfactory  in  general  hospitals  in  the  case 

of  out-patients. 

41260.  Should  you  say  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  the 
figures  you  quoted  about  Leeds  in  your  experience  are 
exceptional  ?  I  think  you  have  said  that  you  consider 
that  they  were  about  the  average,  as  far  as  you  know, 
of  an  urban  town  ? — I  should  take  it  to  be  so. 

41261.  Is  there  anything  special  about  Leeds  which 
makes  you  think  that  your  figures  would  be  much  higher 
there  than  they  would  be  in  any  other  town  ? — I  do  not 
know.  It  was  stated  in  the  pubUc  Press  not  long  ago 
that,  next  to  London,  Leeds  is  the  most  immoral  town  in 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  that  statement,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  regarded  by 
Bome  as  an  immoral  town. 

41262.  But  a  large  number  of  these  oases  have  been 
transmitted  in  the  famihes,  so  to  say  ? — Yes,  but  they  are 
in  a  different  class  altogether. 

41263.  You  wish  to  impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  Need  of 
considering  this  matter,  and  of  suggesting  some  rules  or  better 
regulations  in  connection  with  the  union  infirmaries  for  ^!g°g'jg*^J* 
more  effective  measures  for  the  detention  of  patients  and  ^igg^gg  in 
for  dealing  with  this  disease  ? — Yes.    I  would  suggest,  in  -workhouses. 
80  far  as  the  Poor  Law  authorities  are  concerned,  that 

proper  accommodation  should  be  provided  in  the  work- 
house for  these  cases.    That,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  so. 

41264.  Should  it  be  separate  accommodation  ? — Yes,  Doubts  as  to 
that  is  what  I  mean.  Further,  I  would  suggest  that  the  existence  of 
alleged  power  of  detention  should  be  more  explicitly  powers  to 


detain  cases 
of  venereal 


stated.   Now,  I  do  not  think,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Glen's 
Poor  Law  Orders  that  one  could  safely  act  on  the  power  disease! 
of  detention. 
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41265.  I  understand,  that  medical  officers  do  exercise 
a  certain  pressure  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but>  I  think  they 
would  be  in  the  wrong  if  it  came  into  court,  and  I  say 
they  might  get  into  a  difficulty  with  it.  Even  in  deahng 
with  lunatics  a  medical  officer  has  some  trouble  some- 
times from  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  I  do  not  think  these 
are  in  a  different  category. 

41266.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  What  power  of  detention  do 
guardians  and  their  officers  possess  with  regard  to  certain 
cases  that  cannot  leave  the  workhouse  without  danger 
to  themselves  or  others ;  could  you  tell  us  ? — -In  my  own 
opinion  none,  except  with  regard  to  contagious  diseases, 
infectious  diseases,  and  epidemic  diseases,  which  are 
notifiable.  Venereal  disease  has  never  been  regarded  as  a 
notifiable  disease,  and  therefore  it  is  not  covered  at  all  by 
the  law  ;  and  a  medical  officer  would  be  Uable  to  an  action 
for  damages,  I  suppose,  if  he  imprisoned  a  person. 

41267.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  point  some  years  ago  ? — 
Yes. 

41268.  And  that  their  opinion  was  adverse  to  the 
application  of  the  Act  to  cases  of  venereal  disease  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  never,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  detained  anybody 
against  their  will.  I  have  never  exercised  that  alleged 
authority ;  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  do  so. 

41269.  (Mr.  Booth.)  It  is  only  in  the  primary  develop- 
ment that  this  disease  is  dangerous  to  others,  I  under- 
stand ?■ — It  is  more  dangerous  in  that  condition.  That  is  a 
question  that  will  not  admit  of  a  simple  answer  yes  or  no. 
In  the  early  stages  no  doubt  there  is  very  much  more 
danger  ;  still  the  danger  does  not  diminish  for  a  consider- 
able period.  At  the  same  time  people  can  take  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  being  a  danger  to  others. 

41270.  The  detention,  then,  in  the  first  instance  cannot 
cover  the  whole  period  when  there  is  danger  of  contagion 
•to  others  ? — No. 

41271.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  the  expression 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ' '  follow  up  ' '  those  who 
were  allowed  out  ? — To  continue  the  treatment  for  not 
less  than  a  year  in  the  case  of  sjrphilis. 

41272.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  mean  domiciliary  treat- 
ment at  the  house  ? — Medical  treatment. 

41273.  At  the  home  ? — They  would  have  to  report 
themselves,  and  be  under  some  sort  of  supervision. 

41274.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Surely  all  that  that  method  would 
do  would  be  to  see  that  the  disease  did  not  get  worse  ? 
No  following  up  could  prevent  th(>  contagion  if  the  man 
himself  was  not  careful  ? — It  would  be  a  means  of  diffus- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  that  alone  would  be 
of  some  pubUc  good,  the  same  as  in  tuberculosis. 

41275.  But  the  time  is  so  long  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  ask  that  they  should  be  detained  in  the  in- 
stitution until  all  risk  was  gone  ? — Yes,  tha.t  would  not 
be  possible. 

41276.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  There  is  a  considerable  section  of 
the  male  population  who  are  now  medically  examined  by 
insurance  companies  and  sick  clubs,  and  for  appointment  ; 
does  venereal  disease  come  into  that  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

41277.  Would  you  say  that  all  that  section  of  the 
population  are  examined  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
detected  ? — It  ought  to  be  detected,  but  then  knowledge 
of  venereal  disease  is  a  thing  that  is  not  acquired  in  a  day, 
and  many  medical  men  hav^  never  had  the  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  venereal  disease.  There  is 
no  systematic  training  given  to  medical  students  in  the 
disease,  and  hence  many  practitioners  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  it. 

41278.  So  that  the  doctor  of  an  insurance  company 
would  not  necessarily  find  it  out  ? — No. 

41279.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  usually  find  it  out  ? — 
I  should  think  so. 

41280.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  medical  education  that  the  lock  wards  or  lock 
hospitals  under  the  Poor  Law  should  be  thrown  open  to 
students  ? — No,  I  would  rather  suggest  that  there  should 
be  something  established  under  municipal  control. 

41281.  Would  you  kindly  develop  that ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  it  ?— Besides  the  workhouse  treatment,  which 
should  be  properly  arranged,  I  would  suggest  that  under 
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municipal  control,  either  using  part  of  the  infectious 
hospitals  or  having  separate  lock  hospitals,  there  should 
be  a  system  of  treatment,  and  that  system  of  treatment 
should  include  out-patient  treatment.  I  think  the  muni- 
cipal authority  would  be  the  proper  authority  to  follow 
up  the  treatment  of  veneral  disease. 

41282.  How  would  you  get  the  people  into  the  hos- 
pital ? — Some  are  physically  obliged  to  come  for  treat- 
ment. 

41283.  Where  do  they  go  now  ?  Do  they  go  to  the 
general  hospitals  ?— They  cannot  get  treated  at  a  general 
hospital,  but  they  get  treated  in  a  slipshod  sort  of  way 
at  dispensaries. 

41284.  And  by  chemists  to  some  extent,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  is  a  great  evil. 

41285.  You  would  establish  these  hospitals  without 
making  the  patients  paupers  ? — I  would  consider  it  the 
same  class  of  case  as  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  small  pox. 
You  see,  charitable  funds  cannot  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  people  will  not  subscribe  for  such  a  purpose, 
so  the  cost  must  be  met  out  of  State  funds. 

41286.  Would  you  have  connected  with  this  municipal 
hospital  a  visiting  out-patients'  department — I  mean 
to  say,  visiting  surgeons  and  doctors  ? — My  suggestion 
is  that  th3  staff  wou'd  not  see  patients  except  at  the 
hospitals. 

41287.  To  go  to  the  larger  question  of  the  general  Advantages' 
medical  inspection  and  medical  attendance  of  the  poor,  ^gjjQ^j^'^ 
do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  public  inspection  Qf 
health  to  undertake  a  very  systematic  medical  inspection  poor, 
and  medical  attendance  of  the  poor,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering preventative  measures  for   most  diseases  ? — 

I  do  think  so. 

41288.  Considering  there  are  so  many  infectious  diseases.  Question  of 
and  so  many  diseases  which  deteriorate  morals  as  well  as  S'l'atuitous 
physical  health,  is  it  desirable  that  the  State  should  give  J"f[gf*^''' 
medical  attendance  freely — treating  it  as  an  Education 

Act,  in  fact  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  think  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment should  be  recovered  wherever  possible. 

41289.  You  still  think  that  would  be  desirable  ? — I  do 
think  so. 

41290.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  these  venereal 
cases  to  come  for  treatment  if  the  cost  is  to  be  recovered  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  would  be  a  drawback. 

41291.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  drawback  of  people 
not  coming  for  treatment  is  greater  than  the  desirability 
to  recover  otherwise  than  from  the  rates  ? — That  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer. 

41292.  But  you  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  those  people  should  come  for  treatment? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

41293.  And  you  think  a  new  departure  ought  to  be  Mr.  Lowndes' 
made  with  regard  to  venereal  disease  ? — I  do,  and  that  opinion  as  to 
is  felt,  I  think,  by  medical  men  generally.    I  should  like  P'evalence  of 
to  read  a  note  of  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  jiggg^gg 

of  Liverpool,  a  well-kno^m  man  who  has  been  connected 
for  forty-five  years  with  the  Liverpool  Lock  Hospital. 
He  says  he  thinks  syphilis  is  less  severe  than  it  was  forty- 
five  years  ago,  but  that  its  great  prevalence  is  still  a  cause 
of  physical  deterioration,  and  he  deplores  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to  order  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  He  is  a  man  of  exceptional  experience 
in  Liverpool — forty-five  years'  experience — and  that  ia 
his  feeling,  that  an  inquiry  is  necessary. 

41294.  (CJuiirman.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  expression 
of  opinion  of  his  ? — It  was  published  in  a  recent  copy  of 
"  The  Liverpool  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Journal  " — 
in  fact,  this  year. 

41295.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Both  as  regards  general  di.sease 
and  also  as  regards  this  disease,  do  you  not  think  that 
you  really  bring  home  to  an  individual  his  responsibility 
by  discovering  his  illness  and  treating  it,  more  than  by 
letting  it  go  untreated  ?  To  make  my  question  clear, 
it  is  often  said  we  must  not  give  this  free  because  we  shall 
diminish  the  sense  of  responsibility ;  but  suppose  that 
by  giving  it  free  we  actually  make  the  man  aware  that 
he  has  got  a  disease  which  he  ought  to  have  cured,  whether 
it  is  venereal  disease  or  any  other,  do  you  not  think  we 
increase  his  obligations  to  the  State,  rather  than  diminish 
them,  and  increase  his  sense  of  responsibility  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question 
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41296.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  not  your  recoinmend:''-- 
tiona  depend  upon  having  compulsory  notification  of 
this  disease  ? — Not  necessarily,  I  think. 

41297.  How  would  the  local  authority  become  aware  of 
the  cases  ?  Would  you  leave  it  just  haphazard  as  it 
is  to-day  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  inquiry,  but,  as  I  say, 
some  people  are  bound  to  have  treatment  and  cannot  get 
along  without  it — they  have  arrived  at  the  stage  when  they 
must  have  treatment. 

41298.  If  lock  hospitals  are  provided  by  municipalities 
the  application  would  be  made  to  those  hospitals  for 
admission  by  the  people  who  are  suffering  ? — Yes. 

41299.  Instead  of  to  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

41300.  And  the  cases  that  you  would  come  across  under 
the  Poor  Law,  which  were  being  treated  probably 
for  some  other  ailment,  but  which  were  found  to  have 
this  disease,  you  would  transfer  to  the  municipal  authority 
for  treatment,  would  you  ? — Not  necessarily. 

41.301.  Would  you  treat  some  under  the  Poor  Law 
then  as  now  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

41.302.  If  you  treat  them  under  the  Poor  Law,  you 
would  have  both  authorities  dealing  with  the  same  thing  ; 
do  you  think  that  would  be  any  detriment  at  all  1 — 
I  do  not  think  it  need  necessarily  clash. 

41303.  Who  would  follow  up  those  cases  for  home 
treatment,  after  the  discharge  from  the  Poor  Law 
hospital  ? — That  is,  of  course,  a  rather  difficult  point. 
I  do  not  think  the  Poor  Law  authority  has  quite  the 
prestige  of  the  municipal  authority,  and  I  think  it  would 
more  properly  come  within  the  province  of  the  municipal 
authority. 

41304.  The  district  medical  officer  could  follow  up 
those  cases,  could  he  not,  and  there  is  no  officer  under 
the  municipality  analogous  to  the  district  medical  ofiScer 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so. 

41305.  Would  it  be  advisable  for  the  district  medical 
oflScer  to  follow  up  those  cases  ? — I  take  it  that  the  cases 
would  be  treated  as  out-patients,  and  they  would  attend 
the  hospital  as  out-patients.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
want  medical  officers  to  visit  them. 

41306.  You  would  not  have  an  outdoor  medical,  system 
then,  under  the  municipality  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be 
necessary. 

41307.  Would  you  not  refer  them  to  some  medical 
charitable  institution  to  be  treated  as  out-patients  ? — No. 
I  do  not  think  you  quite  understood  my  point.  I  say 
the  out-patient  department  would  be  under  the  munici- 
pality, but  they  would  not  require  visiting  medical 
officers,  because  the  patients,  I  contemplate,  would  attend 
at  the  hospital  and  report  themselves  there. 

41308.  That  is,  they  would  attend  at  the  lock  hospital 
under  the  municipality  ? — Yes. 

41309.  Within  workhouse  hospitals  do  you  recommend 
separate  wards  for  this  purpose,  where  these  patients 
could  be  kept  apart  from  the  other  patients  ? — Decidedly. 

I  41310.  What  is  your  reason  for  that  ? — It  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  say  why  they  should  not  be  separated. 

41311.  Medical  men  differ  on  this  point,  do  they  not  ? 
— I  never  heard  of  there  being  any  doubt  on  the  point 
of  separating  recent  cases  of  venereal  disease,  in  fact  the 
other  patients  would  not  at  all  like  to  be  associated  with 
them. 

41312.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  had  to  make  special 
provision  and  accommodation  at  Leeds  for  this  class  of 
cases  ? — Yes,  we  have  provision,  but  it  is  not  sufficient. 

41313.  Have  you  extended  it  at  all  of  late  years  ? — 
A  little. 

Figures  as  to  41314,  Do  these  people  come  to  the  Poor  Law  mostly 
cases  in  Leeds  for  the  sake  of  medical  treatment,  or  for  ordinary  relief  ? — 
Inhnuary  Many  of  them  in  the  first  instance,  that  is  to  say  the  recent 
cases,  are  pauperised  by  the  disease  ;  they  are  otherwise 
able-bodied,  but  they  are  pauperised  by  the  disease. 

41315.  They  wait  till  they  are  pauperised,  you  mean  ? — 
Yes,  till  they  are  absolutely  unfit  to  work. 

41316.  In  your  analysis,  did  you  take  into  accovmt 
how  many  were  in  a  contagious  stage  of  the  disease  ; 
could  you  give  us  the  proportion  in  round  numbers  ? — The 
analysis  of  500  adult  inmates  refers  to  people  in  the 
ordinary  wards  who  are  past  the  infectious  stage. 
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41317.  You  say  that  eighty- .ive  men  and  sixty-four 
women  were  patients  on  account  of  some  sequel  of  venereal 
disease  ? — Yes. 

41318.  They  would  be  past  the  infectious  stage  ? — Yes. 

41319.  Were  there  none  in  the  infectious  stage  ? — No  ; 
I  exclude  them.  There  are  always  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  in  the  acute  stage,  and  I  do  not  include  those  in 
that  analysis. 

41320.  Would  that  be  about  the  proportion  of  those 
who  would  be  in  the  acute  stage  ? — Yes,  about  twenty. 

41321.  You  say  that  these  cases  do  not  go  to  the 
general  hospitals  now  ;  do  you  regard  that  as  a  serious 
drawback  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  education  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

41322.  What  would  you  suggest  to  meet  that  lacuna 
in  medical  education  ? — I  think  the  establishment  of  lock 
hospitals  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  objection  to  having 
them  in  connection  with  the  general  hospital  is  that 
donors  do  not  like  their  charitable  funds  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  many  would  not  allow  it. 

41323.  Would  you  bring  medical  instruction  to  the 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

41324.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  ? — Yes. 

41325.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
should  not  be  used  for  medical  instruction  ? — No. 

41326.  Would  you  base  that  view  on  other  grounds 
than  instruction  in  venereal  disease  ? — Do  you  get  there 
classes  of  disease  that  are  not  taken  into  general  hospitals 
nowadays  ? — Yes.  I  tliink  medical  men,  students  at 
a  certain  stage,  could  usefully  spend  some  months  in  an 
infirmary  and  visiting  our  people. 

41327.  Just  to  amplify  what  was  said  about  the  legal 
powers  of  detention,  1  think  the  original  power  was  under 
the  30  and  31  Vict.,  C.  106,  Sec.  22  ;  and  the  wording  of  that 
is:  "When  there  shall  be  in  any  workhouse  a  poor  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease,  or  from  bodily  disease  of 
an  infectious  or  contagious  character,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  such  workhouse  shall  upon  examination  report 
in  writing  that  such  person  is  not  in  a  proper  state  to  leave 
the  workhouse  without  danger  to  himself  or  others,  the 
guardians  may  direct  the  master  to  detain  such  person 
therein,"  and  then  it  goes  on  that  "  if  the  guardians  be 
not  sitting  the  master  of  the  workhouse  may,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  guardians,  detain  him  therein  "  ? — 
That  is  permissive  ;  it  is  "  may." 

41328.  That  was  passed  in  1867,  I  think  ?— And  it  has 
been  acted  upon. 

41329.  That  was  before  any  question  of  the  notification 
of  disease  came  into  account,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

41330.  You  yourself,  I  believe,  have  acted  upon  that 
before  notification  came  into  account,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

41331.  What  do  you  do  with  cases  of  delirium  tremens  ? 
— They  are  treated  as  lunatics. 

41332.  Have  you  any  special  power  of  detention  of 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  1  I  may  refer  you  to  the  Lunacy 
Act  of  1890  ? — I  think  under  that  Act  you  can  detain 
them  for  fourteen  days. 

41333.  I  think  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  the  section 
I  have  just  read  out  was  repealed,  except  as  regards  per- 
sons suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  or  from  bodily  disease 
of  a  contagious  or  infectious  character  ;  is  that  not  so  ? 
My  pomt  is  that  that  section  is  repealed  partially,  but 
only  as  regards  mental  disease,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  about  its  being  notifiable,  and  I  do  not  quite  follow 
you  in  your  reference  to  the  disease  having  to  be  notifiable  ? 
— The  duties  of  the  medical  officer  are  laid  down  in  Article 
3  of  the  General  Order  of  1879,  which  does  not  mention 
venereal  disease. 

41334.  Would  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
override  a  Statute  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that. 

41335.  Should  you  expect  it  would  ? — No,  perhaps 
not.  But  I  think  medical  officers  have  to  be  cautious. 
They  must  not  forget  number  one,  and  the  responsibility 
which  lies  on  them.  I  would  not  like,  unless  there  was 
something  far  more  definite,  to  run  the  risk  of  detaining 
a  person  suffering  from  venereal  disease. 
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41336.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  child  in  an 
infectious  stage  of  measles,  if  the  mother  insisted  on  taking 
it  out  ? — I  think  I  should  reckon  myself  to  have  power  to 
detain. 

41337.  You  think  you  would  have  power  ? — I  think  so. 

41338.  Is  measles  a  notifiable  disease  1 — Yes,  it  comes 
under  the  category — it  is  notifiable  in  some  districts. 

41339.  Is  it  notifiable  in  Leeds  ?— No. 

41340.  But  yet  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  use 
that  section  in  the  case  of  measles  ? — I  think  so. 

41341.  Although  it  is  not  notifiable  ? — Yes. 

41342.  Are  you  aware  of  any  medical  reason  why 
venereal  disease  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  this  Statute  ? — Not  any. 

41343.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  That  Order  which  you 
refer  to  is  merely,  is  it  not,  an  Order  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  to  give  notice  to  the 


naedical  officer  of  health  in  certain  cases  of  infectious  Dr.  James 
disease  ? — Yes.  Allan. 
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41344.  Therefore  that  does  not  affect,  does  it,  the  18  Feb.  1907 

power  of  the  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  to  retain   

cases  in  the  workhouse  under  the  section  to  which  Dr.  Power  Id 
Downes  directed  your  attention  ? — I  think  it  does.  I 
look  upon  this  Article  in  the  Order  of  1879  as  defining 
contagious  disease. 

41345.  That  was  not  the  intention  of  it  at  all  ;  the  in- 
tention of  the  Order  of  1879,  surely,  was  to  give  informa- 
lion  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — And  incidentally 
to  define  contagious  disease. 

41346.  No — merely  to  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  to  give  information  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  other 
section  had  been  in  force  for  years  before  that ;  is  that 
not  so  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  been  acted  upon,  but  still  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  definite. 


The  Rev.  William  Blackshaw,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


41347.  [Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  some  years, 
I  understand,  connected  with  the  Croft  House  Settlement 
in  Sheffield  ? — Yes,  for  about  four  years. 

41348.  Previous  to  that  had  you  any  knowledge  of 
Sheffield  ? — I  have  been  a  minister  in  Sheffield  for  about 
eight  years. 

41349.  1  think  you  have  prepared  for  us  a  paper  whi'^h 
gives  the  result  of  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  statement.) 

Chief  Charitibs  in  the  NEiGnBOtrEHooD. 

(  p  1-  Benevolent  Fund  of  Croft  House  Settlement. — No 

ttlement  money  is  gwen,  except  under  special  circumstances,  and 
nd  and  its  then  only  when  the  history  and  character  of  the  individual 
erations.  applying  for  help  are  well  known.  Money  has,  for 
example,  been  given  to  prevent  bailiffs  from  seizing 
furniture  for  arrears  of  rent.  In  one  or  two  cases  when 
this  has  been  done  the  whole  sum  has  been  repaid. 

The  method  adopted  is  to  make  an  arrangement  with  a 
local  provision  dealer  to  honour  notes  with  my  own 
signature. 

Application  is  usually  made  to  me  in  person  at  my 
oflBce.  The  people  who  apply  are  mostly  residents  tem- 
porarily out  of  work  or  in  short  work.  There  are  a  number 
of  hawkers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  bad  weather  and 
scarcity  of  money  among  their  usual  customers  often  brings 
them  to  me. 

This  fund  is  administered  very  carefully  and  only  when 
the  people  who  apply  for  help  are  in  temporary  need. 
No  preference  is  shown  to  the  adherents  of  any  Church. 

2.  The  Fathers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  presbytery 
is  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  a  similar  fund  to  my  ovvn, 
which  is  administered  in  a  similar  manner.  Tickets  for 
coal  and  groceries  are  issued,  but  only  to  practising  Roman 
Cathohcs. 

3.  The  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke's,  in  which  this 
arish  Inmd.  Settlement  is  situated,  has  a  benevolent  fund.    It  is 

administered  in  a  similar  manner  to  my  own,  and  is  on 
a  broader  basis  than  the  Catholic  fund.  The  vicar  will 
help  those  he  regards  as  deserving  cases,  apart  altogether 
from  the  fact  whether  they  are  actual  or  prospective 
members  of  his  congregation. 

Effect  on  Recipients  of  Charity  and  Poor  Law 
Out-relief. 

Cfect  of  in-  4.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  statement  on  this 
isciiihiiiale  point.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  method  of  charitable 
'arity.  relief. 

5.  If  it  is  careless,  emotional,  indiscriminate,  it  is 
thoroughly  demoralising  and  harmful.  People  come  to 
think  that  impudence  and  persistency  in  begging  ensure 
a  comfortabie  living  without  work.  For  example,  a 
hawker  will  say  he  is  out  of  work  simply  because  he  has 
not  started  work.  If  he  thinks  he  is  likely  to  be  success- 
ful he  will  ask  you  for  help  and  so  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  working  for  a  dn.y.  He  is  his  own  employer.  He 
begins  and  ends  his  day  of  work  when  he  chooses  ;  that 
is,  when  he  has  enough  for  lodgings  and  food  and  renewal 
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of  stock.  Charity  in  this  case  makes  a  man  lazy.  He  Pcv.  William 
gets  up  lat«,  loses  energy,  and  is  almost  always  intem-  Blackshaw. 

"P"'^^'-  18  ^Tm. 

6.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  charity  is  administered  after  

careful  and  thorough  examination  (which  of  course  takes  Effect  of 
much  time  and  trouble)  and  is  given  always  with  a  view  discriminate 
of  helping  those  who  receive  it  to  be  independent  of  it,  cliarity. 

it  inspires  energy  and  hope.  It  must,  however,  be 
adequate  to  necessary  needs,  i.e.,  it  must  be  adequate  to 
efficiency. 

7.  Poor  Law  out-relief  has  always  the  advantage  of  Value  of 
the  thorough  and  accurate  investigation  of  a  trained  investigation 
expert,  the  relieving  officer,  whose  knowledge  of  the  ^^j' 
history  and  needs  of  individuals  and  families  is  usually 
exhaustive.    This  officer  is  rarely  deceived. 

8.  It  is,  however,  in  my  judgment,  in  most  cases  in-  Inadequate 
adequate.    It  keeps  people  in  a  pitiful  and  miserable  out-relief  and 
existence.    For  example,  a  Avidow  left  with  a  young  family  its  elfect  on 
cannot  get  enough  out-rehof  to  attend  properly  to  her  gjj[{j^Q„*'^ 
family.    She  must  leave  her  children  for  the  whole  of 

three  or  four  days  a  week  during  which  she  goes  out 
washing  or  charring.  She  leaves  home  early  and  comes 
back  late.  The  children  are  neglected  and,  if  they  are 
old  enough,  run  wild.  Infants  are  not  properly  fed,  as 
she  cannot  take  a  baby  with  her.  Neighbours  may  ba 
kind,  but  they  have  their  own  childi'en  to  look  after. 
The  lot  of  such  children  is  deplorable,  and  their  chance 
of  becoming  decent  men  and  women  is  remote.  I  have 
known  cases  when  children  of  widows  have  been  simply 
left  in  the  street  until  evening,  to  live  as  best  they  can. 


Criticism  op  Poor  Law  Methods.  ' 

9.  I  have  found  r^lioving  officers  and  guardians  to 
be  considerate  and  humane.  They  do  their  utmost 
within  the  limits  defined  by  law. 

10.  My  criticism  will  be  confined  to  on3  point : — 
The  offer  of  the  "  House "  when  poverty  is  due  to 

accident,  or  misfortune,  or  unemployment  following  from 
industrial  change  or  commercial  stagnation.  This  means 
the  break-up  of  a  home,  the  distribution  or  sale  of  furniture, 
the  loss  of  self-respect  and  hope.  Leaving  out  of  view 
those  who  are  inefficient  or  permanently  disabled  (by 
infirmity  or  old  age),  there  are  the  young  and  the  capable, 
who  are  liable  to  the  above  chances.  By  going  in  the 
House  such  become  a  greater  charge  to  the  community, 
and  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  would  be  the  case 
if  they  were  temporarily  helped  until  they  became  in- 
dustrially efficient  or  until  trade  became  more  buoyant. 
I  think  the  danger  of  the  present  method  is  to  turn  a 
temporary  misfortune  into  a  permanent  one. 

11.  Extent  of  co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor 
Law,  and  the  j)ossihiliiy  of  its  extension. — In  my  capacity 
as  minister  of  a  church  I  know  of  cases  in  which  women 
(widows  mostly)  are  in  receipt  of  small  monthly  allow- 
ances from  a  fund  raised  by  collections  at  sicramental 
services.  The  amount  they  receive  is  23.  6d.  per  m^nth. 
Some  of  these  women  also  receive  out-door  relief.  There 
are  also  Mothers'  Meetings  in  connection  with  the  women's 
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Fev.  Wif/irini  churches  and  chapels,  and  money  is  occasionally  given 
there  to  those  who  receive  grants  of  bread  and  money 
from  the  guardians.  At  Christmas  time  special  grants 
are  made,  nearly  always  in  kind,  to  the  most  needy  cases. 

12.  Tliere  is  a  need  for  a  method  by  which  the  guardians 
and  the  benevolent  people  in  the  Churches  should  know 
what  each  is  giving.  At  present  there  is  ignorance 
and  uncertainty.  I  have  known  cases  of  women,  who 
have  been  members  of  several  Mothers'  Meetings  and 
have  derived  financial  benefit  from  them.  There  is  at 
present  no  means  by  which  the  guardians  can  be  made 
aware  of  this  in  their  distribution  of  out-relief. 

13.  The  possibility  of  extension  of  co-operation  is  great, 
but  it  depends  on  thorough  knowledge  on  both  sides 
(Charity  and  Poor  Law  relief).  Co-operation  is  made 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  so  many  Churches  and  charitable 
institutions  act  within  a  given  area  in  entire  ignorance 
of  each  other's  proceedings.  The  result  is  that  often 
the  least  desiring  cases  get  the  most  help. 

14.  Tlie  first  step  towards  effective  co-operation  is  a 
registration  of  all  charitable  gifts  within  a  defined  area. 

Then  the  fait  that  a  person  was  receiving  charitable 
help  from  a  Church  or  a  society  (providing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  it  were  known)  should  be  no  barrier  to 
supplementary  help  from  the  Poor  Law.  This  co-opera- 
tion might  enable  a  widow  or  an  aged  couple  to  continue 
in  their  home,  and  so  be  only  a  small  charge  on  the  com- 
munity (as  far  as  out-relief  is  concerned).  Within  the 
Churches — I  speak  now  of  the  Nonconformist  ones — great 
efforts  are  made  to  preserve  adherents  and  members 
from  going  into  the  House.  Occasionally  they  go  in 
when  sickness  makes  adequate  nursing  imperative. 
I  think  this  co-operation  might  be  extended  and  placed 
upon  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  basis. 

15.  The  possibility  of  substituting  charity  for  out-relief. — 
I  doubt  the  possibihty  of  this  in  the  present  disorganised 
state  of  charity.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
voluntary  helpers  at  present  to  completely  overhaul 
the  congested  districts  of  a  great  city.  Many  really 
deserving  people  seem  to  hide  themselves  to  escape  notice. 
They  are  difficult  to  find,  and  when  they  are  found  are 
reluctant  to  give  information  about  their  circumstances. 

16.  The  movement  known  as  the  City  Guild  of  Help 
in  a  few  of  the  northern  cities  aims  at  organising  helpers 
so  that  exact  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  and  so  that  the  sources  of  charity 
may  be  ava'lable  for  needy  cases  that  are  not  yet  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  This  movement  is  in  an 
experimental  stage,  but  it  may  be  able  to  show  us  how 
far  charity  may  by  proper  organisation  reduce  the  need 
of  out-relief.  If  it  were  possible  to  divert  to  some  public 
fund  or  funds  the  indiscriminate  alms  of  benevolent 
people,  an  immense  sum,  which  is  now,  I  fear,  wasted, 
would  be  available  for  wise  and  adequate  charitable 
relief. 

Account  of  Operations,  Subscriptions,  Benefits, 
ETC.,  OF  Friendly  and  Other  Self-Help  Societies. 

17.  Garden  Street  Congregational  Sick  and  Funeral 
Society. — I  am  only  able  to  speak  (from  direct  personal 
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the  fourth  club  night  follo-ndng  the  notice  of  payment.  Congrega 
This  last  payment  goes  to  the  funeral  grant.    A  member  tional  Sic 
may  have  two  shares  in  the  society,  but  not  more  than  |°<i.  Funel 
two.    Li  this  case  his  contributions  are  double,  but  not  ^^.^j' 
his  payment  for  a  funeral.  ^  opeia 

20.  The  benefits  are  as  follows : — Should  any  member 
have  been  in  the  society  six  months,  and  fall  sick  or  have 
an  accident,  he  receives  5s.  a  week  per  share  for  thirteen 
weeks  ;  if  the  illness  continues  he  receives  2s.  6d.  per  week 
per  share  for  thirteen  more  weeks. 

21.  At  the  death  of  a  member  or  his  ^vife  the  sum  of 
£10  is  paid,  provided  the  member  has  been  in  the  society 
at  least  six  months.  Members  who  have  been  in  the 
society  fifteen  years  or  more  are  entitled  to  £15  funeral 
benefit,  the  extra  £5  being  taken  from  the  reserve  fund. 

22.  The  reserve  fund  is  constituted  by  a  payment  of 
Is.  a  year  by  all  members. 

23.  The  secretary  receives  a  salary  of  6d.  p;r  annum 
for  each  member  placed  on  the  books. 

24.  When  all  these  charges  and  payments  have  been 
met,  the  balance  of  the  funds  of  the  society  is  paid  as  a 
dividend  to  all  the  members  aimuaUy  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  May. 

25.  The  society  may  issue  loans  of  £1  and  10s.,  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  per  £,  repayment  to  be  made  by  instalments  of 
Is.  per  week  for  £1,  and  Gd.  per  week  for  10s. 

26.  Members  who  desire  loans  are  required  to  give  a 
stamped  promissory  note  for  the  amount,  together  with 
interest,  which  must  be  signed  by  another  member  as 
surety. 

27.  This  society  has  a  membership  of  768. 

Possibility  of  Providing  for  Old-Age  Pensions 
BY  Friendly  Societies. 

28.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  special  knowledge  on  this  Condition 
point.    The  superannuation  fund  of  a  friendly  society  is  f'>r  provis: 
usually  a  separate  fund  from  its  ordinary  benefit  funds.  ^. 
The  extra  contributions  for  an  old-age  pension  would  be  f^^^  jf* 
voluntary.  sodetiel 

29.  If  membership  of  a  friendly  society  were  compulsory 
and  payment  into  the  superannuation  fund  of  a  society 
also  compulsory,  then  old-age  pensions  might  be 
provided  for  in  this  way.  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  confer  these  powers. 

30.  It  will  be  mentioned  below  that  some  Courts  of  the  Compuisoi 
Order  of  Foresters  do  make  contributions  to  an  old-age  contributi 
pension  fund  obligatory  for  membership.  to  o'd  age 
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in  coimection  with  this  settlement,  and  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  thirty-five  years.  The  settlement  is  not 
responsible  in  any  way,  neither  does  it  control  the  manage- 
ment. The  society  was  founded  when  the  settlement  was 
a  Congregational  Church,  and  it  retains  the  old  name — 
Garden  Street  Congregational  Sick  and  Funeral  Society. 
I  am  the  president,  but  the  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary  are  elected  by  the  members  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

18.  The  Committee  of  Management  consists  of  ten, 
including  the  above  officers,  and  six  members  taken  in 
rotation  from  the  book  of  enrolment. 

19.  Those  wishing  to  join  this  society  must  not  be  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  over  thirty-five  years,  and  must 
reside  within  six  miles  of  the  parish  church  of  Sheffield 
They  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  Is.  The  contributions  are 
made  weekly,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  3d.  ; 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  3|<1.  In  addition  to  this  every 
member  pays  6d.  on  the  death  of  a  member,  on  or  before 


Effect  on  Friendly  Societies  of  : — 


(a)  Free  Medical  State  Relief. 

31.  It  would  depend  on  whether  the  society  provided 
medical  aid  as  part  of  its  benefit.  Some  societies  do,  as, 
for  example,  the  Oddfellows.  There  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing dislike  for  this,  as  people  have  the  impression  that  the 
medical  aid  provided  in  this  way  is  less  satisfactory  than 
when  they  pay  for  it  directly  themselves. 

32.  Free  medical  State  relief  would  tend  to  lower  the 
subscription  of  societies  that  included  medical  aid  in  their 
benefit. 

33.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  make  any  difference  in 
the  cases  of  those  societies  that  provide  no  medical  aid, 
as,  for  example,  the  Independent  Order  of  Free  Gardeners. 

(b)  Voluntary  Hospitals. 

34.  I  have  little  further  to  add  on  this  point  to  the  above 
note. 

35.  If  the  hospital  accommodation  were  adequate  and 
in  and  out-patients'  tickets  and  medicines  could  be  ob- 
tained without  difficulty  or  delay,  some  friendly  society 
would  probably  drop  medical  aid  work,  which  would 
reduce  the  subscriptions  of  the  members. 

36.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  people  who 
dislike  hospitals  and  prefer  to  be  treated  at  home.  Some 
societies  would  doubtless  meet  this  demand  and  continue 
a  medical  benefit.  In  this  case  I  do  not  see  that  voluntary 
hospitals  would  make  much  difference. 
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(o)  State  System  of  Old-age  Pensions, 

37.  There  are  nine  or  ten  courts  of  the  Independent 
Ordet  of  Foresters  in  Sheffield  in  which  the  members  who 
have  Joined  after  a  certain  date  are  obliged  to  contribute 
for  old-age  pensions.  This  is  a  condition  of  membership 
of  the  <  ourt.  There  are  other  courts  in  which  there  is 
no  old-age  pension  or  superannuation  fund.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  a  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  might 
discourage  some  from  joining  a  friendly  society  at  all,  or 
it  would  compel  individual  courts  who  now  make  an  old- 
age  pension  obligatory  to  make  it  optional. 

(d)  Freely-given  Poor  Law  Out-relief. 
Effect  of  lax      33,  Tj^g  effect  of  this  -^'ould  probably  be  to  encourage 
out-relief  on   ^j^^  careless  and  improvident  not  to  trouble  about  joining 
SiJs.       a  friendly  society. 

CO-OPEBATIOK   BETWEEN   FeIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AND 

Hospitals. 
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39.  Some  courts  of  friendly  societies  contribute  annual!}'' 
to  the  funds  of  the  local  hospitals  and  receive  so  many 
in-patients  and  so  many  out-patients'  letters.  These  are 
given  to  the  members  of  the  court  in  cases  of  necessitj'. 
This  is  a  great  advantag;  to  members,  who  otherwise 
might  have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  "  Letters." 

This  might  be  extended  by  further  contributions  to  the 
funds  of  hospitals. 

Effect  of  Outdoor  Belief  and  Friendly  Societies 
Acts,  and  Extent  of  Action  under  them. 

40.  I  have  been  told  by  a  prominent  friendly  society 
official,  whohasa'so  been  a  guardian,  that  in  his  experience 
only  three  cases  have  come  up  in  which  the  guardians 
have  been  asked  to  supplement  with  outdoor  relief  a 
friendly  society  pension. 

Question  as  to  Progress  of  Friendly  and  Thrift 
Societies. 

41.  I  have  made  some  careful  inquiries  on  this  point 
and  I  find  that  the  older  friendly  societies  are  not  as 
popular  as  they  were  ten  years  ago  ;  but  that  the  sick  and 
divide  societies  are  growing  in  popularity.  The  reason 
of  this  is  fairly  obvious.  The  members  receive  back  again 
as  a  dividend  annually  the  balance,  after  sick  pay  and 
management  expenses  have  been  deducted.  This  means, 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  reserve  fund,  that  the  new 
financial  year  is  commenced  with  only  a  few  shiUings  in 
hand.  A  sudden  run  on  the  frmds  of  such  a  society  in  the 
fiist  qufrfcer  of  a  (inan  ial  j  eir  might  be  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  management. 

Pensiojt  Schemes  of  Private  Firms. 

42.  A^oie.— Some  of  the  big  firms,  e.g.,  Messrs.  Walker 
&  Hall's  and  J.  G.  Graves,  have  old-age  pension  schemes 
for  their  employees.  I  could  obtain  details  of  these 
schemes  if  required.  The  principle  is,  I  believe,  that  so 
much  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  wages  and  so  much 
per  cent,  added  by  the  firm. 

"I  add  this  as  a  note,  but  I  have  no  exact  information. 

41350.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  if 
charity  is  badly  administered  ifc  has  as  detrimental  an 
effect  upon  the  recipients  as  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  I 
should. 

41351.  Therefore  Poor  Law  out-relief  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  distribution  of  charity  that  it  is  associated 
with  a  competent  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
iuquiries  ? — Yes. 

41352.  You  say  that  in  your  judgment  the  out-relief 
given  is  often  inadequate  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

41353.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  that  is  so 
in  most  cases  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  my  experience  rather 
confirms  that,  but  my  experience  is  not  a  very  large  one. 

41354.  With  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians,  I 
believe  that  the  prevailing  practice  is  to  give  rather  a 
higher  relief  than  is  given  in  the  neighbouring  unions  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  comparison  between  them,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  higher  in  Sheffield  than  in  other 
places.  I  am  looking  at  it  more  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people  themselves. 

41355.  In  your  statement  you  point  out  the  evils  of 
the  inadequacy,  particularly  when  it  is  associated  with 
a  widow  who  has  a  young  family  ? — Yes,  I  have  had 


several  cases  of  that  in  my  own  experience,  and  I  thought  Ecv.  Willicnn 
I  could  speak  upon  that  more  definitely.  Blackshaw. 

41356.  Your  idea,  I  suppose,  would  be  that  a  young      f^ij  jgQ^ 

widow  should  get  relief  which  should  be  sufficient  to   _ 

dispense  with  her  getting  work,  and  should  enable  her  Relief  of 

to  look  after  her  children  ? — Yes.  willows  with 

41357.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  to  what  the  „„. 

effect  of  married  women  working  in  the  factories  is  on  fg^^igj.  °  ^york 
the  family  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  little.  on^married'^ ' 

41358.  What  would  you  say  of  it ;  should  you  say  it  women, 
was  bad  ? — It  is  bad,  especially  just  before  and  after 
confinement.    I  have  known  cases  where  a  woman  has 

tried  to  work  within  three  weeks  of  her  confinement, 
and  has  dropped  pretty  nearly  dead,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

41359.  Would  you  say  that  it  has  resulted  generally 
in  ignorance  of  domestic  knowledge  and  housekeeping 
on  the  part  of  the  women  ? — It  leads  to  an  anxiety  to 
start  work  as  soon  a?  possible  immediately  after  the  con- 
finement. 

41360.  It  has  been  alleged  rather  that  factory  life 
has  this  effect,  that  they  do  not  understand  housekeeping  1 
— That  is  so,  but  the  particular  case  I  have  in  my  mind 
is  that  of  a  woman  who  started  work  too  soon. 
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41361.  As  regards  co-operation  between  charity  and 
the  Poor  Law,  you  think  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal 
more  effective  co-operation  than  at  present  exists  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

41362.  If  co-operation  is  to  be  effective,  you  point  out 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  that  there  must  be  a  knowledge 
of,  or  registration  of,  the  charities  within  the  area  ? — 
Yes. 

41363.  I  suppose  you  find  great  reluctance,  on  the  part 
of  a  good  many  charities  to  conform  to  that  ? — Yes,  I 
do,  though  the  clergjmian  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood seems  very  anxious  to  co-operate  with  me  in  that 
matter,  and  I  think  generally  speaking  the  clergy  are 
rather  anxious  to  do  so. 

41364.  What  is  the  history  of  the  settlement  to  which  Origin  and 
you  are  attached  ? — It  arose  from  an  old  Congregational  9,1'®^'^';^?° 
Church  that  had  been  at  work  in  this  particular  locality  ggt{ig^g|^^^ 
for  about  100  years.    The  ordinary  sort  of  people  who 

go  to  a  Congregational  Church  had  left  that  neighboru:. 
hood,  and  the  neighbourhood  had  become  what  we 
commonly  know  as  a  slum,  and  no  one  would  support 
this  church.  It  was  left  stranded,  so  to  speak,  and 
another  church,  of  which  I  happened  to  be  the  minister, 
took  over  the  property  and  adapted  it  for  social  work 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

41365.  Then  you  have  no  endowment  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

41366.  Do  you  take  in  people  ? — No,  not  in  the  sense 
of  housing  them. 

41367.  It  is  really  a  centre,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
centre  like  Oxford  House  and  Mansfield  House  in  London. 

41368.  You  have  a  number  of  classes  at  work  ? — Yes, 
educational  classes,  clubs  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

41369.  I  suppose  you  work  very  much  amongst  the 
class  just  above  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  amongst  the 
people  just  above  and  who  are  slipping  into  it,  or  who 
are  just  on  the  verge  of  it,  and  those  that  are  practically 
within  the  grip  of  it. 

41370.  I  suppose  some  of  the  people  you  come  in 
contact  with  in  your  work  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief  ? — 
Yes.  < 


41371.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  various  witnesses 
that  there  should  always  be  a  committee  representing 
charities  and  work  such  as  you  are  doing,  associated 
with  every  out-rehef  committee,  the  idea  being  that 
charity  should  deal  with  the  cases  before  they  come 
on  to  the  Poor  Law,  if  possible.  Do  you  think  that  is 
a  practicable  scheme  ;  for  instance,  in  Sheffield  do  you 
think  you  would  be  able  to  construct  an  effective  organisa- 
tion of  that  kind  ? — I  think  it  would  be  practicable. 
If  the  clergy  and  ministers  and  those  who  represent 
charitable  rehef  were  to  co-operate  with  the  relieving 
officer  in  a  given  district,  and  were  not  to  give  anything 
away  without  registering  it  in  a  common  book,  so  to 
speak,  I  think  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage. 
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41372.  It  has  been  pointed  ouu  lO  us  that  the  weak 
part  of  the  present  Poor  Law  system  is  that  it 
does  not  help  people  as  they  are  falling,  and  that  they 
have  to  be  practically  destitute  before  it  can  help  ;  do 
you  think  that  an  organisation  of  this  kind  would  be 
useful  in  dealing  with  that  class  of  case  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  useful  in  preventing  them  from  slipping  down  below 
a  certain  level. 

41373.  It  is  a  question  rather  of  funds,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

41374.  If  you  want  an  effective  organisation  of  that 
s;ort  you  must  be  in  receipt  of  certain  funds,  not,  I  suppose, 
exactly  of  an  assured  income,  but  you  must  be  able  to 
get  from  time  to  time  money  when  you  specially  want 
it  ?— Yes. 

41373.  What  is  your  view  about  that  ?  Do  you  think 
the  money  would  be  forthcoming  ? — I  think  so,  if  we 
could  only  persuade  people  not  to  give  their  shillings 
and  half-crowns  indiscriminately.  In  the  churches  and 
chapels  there  are  funds  always  available. 

41376.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of 
having  a  committee  hke  this  which  would  be  really  an 
auxiliary  or  an  advanced  guard,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Poor 
Law  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  prevent  people  subscribing 
to  those  charities,  because  a  man  might  say,  "  I  pay 
my  poor  rates  "  ? — I  think  they  would  be  disposed  to 
subscribe  if  they  thought  it  would  save  people  from 
being  pauperised  or  from  becoming  paupers. 

41377.  In  Sheffield  there  are  a  great  many  humane 
and  charitable  agencies  at  work,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  there  are. 

41378.  And  a  great  many  people  who  are  ready  to  give 
up  their  time  to  such  work  ? — I  hope  so.  We  have  a 
City  Guild  of  Help,  of  which  perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  ;  and  at  present  we  have  only  got  300  or  400  out 
of  the  necessary  1,300  helpers. 

41379.  I  suppose  you  are  mixed  up  with  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  been  mixed  up  with  it.  I  have  retired  now 
the  thing  is  floated  ;  but  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  organisation  of  it. 

41380.  Should  you  say  that  sickness  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  pauperism  ? — I  should  say  so,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  quite  enough  knowledge  on  that  point  to 
speak  definitely. 

41381.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  any  reluctance  now 
amongst  the  poor  to  go  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  Poor 
Law  for  assistance  because  these  officers  are  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Not  because  they  are  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law.  Some  people  have  got  an  impression 
that  they  are  treated  in  rather  an  off-hand  sort  of  way,  but 
I  think  that  is  quite  a  mistake  ;  they  think  thoy  do  not 
get  the  proper  attention,  because  he  happens  to  be  a 
Poor  Law  doctor,  and  is  not  paid  by  them.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  fair  criticism,  and  I  think  they  are 
generally  treated  very  well. 

41382.  You  are  not  sure,  are  you,  whether  the  friendly 
societies  are  at  all  affected  by  the  policy  of  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — No,  except  in  very  few  cases — I  have  only 
known  one  case.  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  definite  knowledge 
of  any  value. 

41383.  What  should  you  say  about  the  agitation  for  old 
age  pensions  ?  Do  you  think  that  has  at  all  a  detrimental 
effect  on  thrift,  by  discouraging  people  to  provide  for 
themselves  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  speak  exactly  on  a  point  of  this  kind. 

41384.  As  far  as  you  know  there  are  no  societies  which 
provide  old  ago  pensions  on  any  considerable  scale  in 
Sheffield,  are  there  ? — No.  The  Foresters,  I  believe,  do 
it ;  and  so  do  some  of  the  other  friendly  societies.  It  is  a 
small  pension,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  amount 
is. 

41385.  Apparently  from  your  statement  the  number  of 
those  who  attain  these  pensions  is  very  small  ? — It  is 
comparatively  small. 

41386.  Then  you  have  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  in 
Sheffield  in  connection  with  some  of  the  big  firms  ? — Yes. 

41387.  I  suppose  in  those  cases,  if  a  man  leaves  his 
employ  he  loses  his  chance  of  a  pension  ? — I  believe  so, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  arrangement  is. 

41388.  Does  he  get  a  refund  ? — I  think  he  gets  a  refund 
of  a  proportion  of  the  amount  that  he  has  paid,  but  I  have 
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not  any  definite  knowledge.    I  think  these  firms  rather 
keep  it  to  themselves. 

41389.  What  should  you  say  was  the  feefing  amongst  P'/PJilar  un 
the  class  you  work  amongst  ?    There  is  not  much  desire, 
is  there,  to  insure  so  as  to  receive  an  annuity  in  old  age  ? 
— No,  I  am  afraid  not ;  I  do  not  think  they  see  quite  far 
enough  ahead  for  that. 

41390.  We  are  told  that  to  insure  for  a  payment  at  a 
certain  age  of  a  certain  sum  is  much  more  popular  than  to 
provide  for  an  annuity  ? — I  have  not  met  with  this. 

41391.  Your  evidence  really  amounts  to  this,  that 
you  think  the  Poor  Law  is  deficient  in  preventing  people 
from  becoming  paupers,  and  that  this  fault 
remedied  by  the  association  of  organised  charity  -with  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

41392.  {Mr.  Phdps.)  Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
results  of  Poor  Law  education  on  the  children  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  Poor  Law  schools  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
I  have  visited  the  Sheffield  Homes  and  seen  the  children 
there  ;  but  I  have  no  further  knowledge. 

41393.  You  have  no  experience  of  how  they  turn  out  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

41394.  Do  you  find  that  gambling  is  a  great  source  of  Gambling  a 
pauperism  ?— Yes,  I  do.  cause  of 

41395.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  its  growth  ? —  and' reason 
No,  with  the  exception  of  the  monotony  of  people's  work,  therefor, 
and  the  desire  for  some  relaxation  in  the  evenings.  Then 

the  very  hard  conditions  of  labour  with  the  Sheffield 
grinders,  who  sit  from  eight  or  nine  hours  over  a  wheel, 
tend  to  wild  excitement  at  night,  of  any  kind. 

41396.  Is  that  still  a  very  hazardous  employment  ?—  Deaths  from 
A  good  many  people  of  my  acquaintance  within  the  last  Qpg^^^ation 
four  years  have  died  from  the  grinders'  complaint,  through 

inhaling  little  bits  of  the  wheel  and  little  bits  of  steel. 

41397.  Is  it  not  guarded  against  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

41398.  Do  you  think  a  knowledge  of  that  has  an  effect 
upon  people's  lives  ? — I  think  so,  from  the  short  experience 
I  have  had.    It  makes  them  want  to  drink  hard. 

41399.  {Chairman.)  And  does  it  make  them  reckless  ? 
— I  am  told  that  inhaling  all  these  small  particles  produces 
a  frightful  craving  for  drink. 

41400.  They  are  bits  of  stone,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  It 
tears  their  lungs  to  pieces,  and  if  they  are  at  all  given  to 
drinking  it  finishes  them  off  very  quickly. 

41401.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  if  the  material  con-  p" \',',Xri"l"*^ 
ditions  of  life  could  be  improved,  that  it  would  have  a  comlUion's 
considerable  effect  upon  the  pauperism  of  Sheffield  ? — I  would  lessen 
think  it  would.  paujierism  of 

41402.  What  direction  would  you  wish  that  to  take  ?  ^''e^eld. 
— Shorter  hours  for  one  thing,  if  possible,  and  a  higher  Rational 
standard  of  education,  giving  them  tastes  to  spend  their  g"(!"*^g"j^"'^*' 
time  on  something  higher.    They  do  not  know  how  to  j.gjjjgj^/||j|. 


amuse  themselves  if  they  get  a  day's  holiday.  I 
think  the  rational  amusements  that  are  now  pro- 
vided in  the  settlements,  for  instance,  bilUards,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  people  of  a  higher  type  and  of  fraternis- 
ing and  having  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  all  tend 
to  raise  them.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  men  become  steady 
under  those  influences. 

41403.  Do  you  think  the  housing  question  is  an  im- 
portant one  ? — I  do. 

41404.  Do  you  find  the  Sheffield  by-laws  put  into 
operation  with  regard  to  housing  ? — Not  entirely,  I 
should  say. 

41405.  Have  you  ever  had  much  experience  your- 
self ?  Have  you  reported  cases  ? — No,  I  have  not 
reported  cases. 

41400.  Do  you  know  how  far  inspection  is  carried  out  ? 
— No,  I  eaimot  say  that     I  have  not  observed  it. 

41407.  In  the  course  of  your  work  do  you  come  across 
cases  of  overcrowding  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4140S.  Have  you  come  across  any  cases  of  consumptive 
people  living  with  their  families  ? — Yes,  and  cases  of 
famihes  increasing.  They  may  have  been  inspected  at 
one  particular  time,  but  then  perhaps  four  years  after- 
wards the  condition  of  overcrowding  comes  in,  even  in 
the  flats  under  the  Corporation.  People  live  for  a  few 
years  in  two  rooms  ;   they  were  all  right  when  they 
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started  and  there  was  no  overcrowding  ;  but  as  time 
goes  on,  they  get  into  the  condition  of  overcrowd- 
ing, and  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Corporation,  or  any  other 
landlords,  to  keep  them  moving. 

41409.  Do  you  find  any  change  coming  over  the  home 
life  of  the  people  ?  Do  you  think  the  home  life  is  as 
strong  as  it  was  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

41410.  What  would  you  say  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — 
For  one  thing  the  fact  that  people  perhaps  have  had  two 
rooms  to  live  in,  and  the  man  and  the  elder  cliildren,  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  out,  cannot  possibly  stop  in.  There 
is  washing  and  scrubbing  and  the  younger  children  to  be 
bathed,  and  there  is  food  about ;  perhaps  there  is  a  bed 
in  the  living  room.  I  have  in  my  mind  now  quite  a 
number  of  tenements  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  comfort 
in  the  place  at  all,  and  if  on  a  winter's  night  they  sit  by 
the  fire  they  are  pretty  soon  told  to  go  outside.  The 
chances  are  they  have  nowhere  to  go  when  they  do  get 
outside,  unless  there  are  clubs  provided  for  them ; 
these  are  being  provided  now  by  the  people  in  the 
churches. 

41411.  Do  you  think  the  responsibility  of  children 
with  regard  to  their  parents,  from  the  Poor  Law  point  of 
view,  has  been  weakened  by  it  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

41412.  And  that  there  is  a  weaker  sense  of  the  duty  of 
supporting  them  ? — I  think  there  is  very  little  feeling 
of  that  among  the  children — very  little  indeed. 

41413.  Take  it  the  other  way  ;  what  would  you  say  as 
to  the  duties  of  the  parents  with  regard  to  their  children  ? 
— I  should  say  there  is  very  httle  feeling  of  that.  1  am 
afraid  that  is  getting  weak  too.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
problem. 

41414.  Do  you  think  parents  are  more  willing  now 
than  they  previously  were  to  be  separated  from  their 
children,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  sent  to  a  workhouse 
school ;  do  you  think  there  is  a  decay  on  that  side  ? — 
Do  you  mean  a  decay  of  their  natural  affection  for  their 
children  ? 

41415.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer 
that  positively,  but  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  they  would 
not  care  very  much,  judging  from  the  way  I  have  heard 
them  speak  of  the  death  of  children  as  though  it  was 
rather  a  bit  of  good  luck. 

41416.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  if  the  State  education 
of  children  were  improved  or  extended  much  further, 
parents  would  be  greatly  tempted  to  put  their  children 
entirely  on  to  the  State  ;  do  you  think  that  is  a  real 
danger  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

41417.  Natural  affection  would  not  counteract  that  ? — 
No,  I  am  afraid  not.  You  see,  sometimes  they  have 
so  many  children.  A  man  working  for  me  had  twenty- 
four  children  and  seventeen  of  them  were  living,  and  he 
told  me  that  they  never  came  to  see  him  unless  they 
wanted  something. 

41418.  Are  early  marriages  prevalent  in  Sheffield  ? — 
Yes.  They  are  encouraged  by  the  hire  system  of  furnish- 
ing ;  you  can  get  a  houseful  of  furniture  for  a  sovereign 
and  so  many  other  pajonents. 

41419.  Among  the  class  of  people  that  you  work 
amongst  is  there  any  provision  for  single  men  or  single 
women  ;  in  other  words,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  remain 
single,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

41420.  In  what  way  ? — A  young  man  would  have  to 
share  a  room  with  perhaps  two  or  three  younger  brothers, 
and  he  would  be  expected  to  pay  a  good  proportion  of  his 
wages  to  his  mother.  In  some  cases  the  father  gets  a 
little  slack  under  those  circumstances,  and  the  elder 
boy  begins  to  think  that  the  father  is  depending  upon 
him.  That  rather  encourages  him  to  get  married  too 
soon.  But  it  is  the  hire  system  of  furnishing  which 
I  think  is  a  very  terrible  danger.  I  have  known  a  case  of  a 
young  fellow  furnishing  under  those  circumstances 
and  paying  a  sovereign  for  the  first  week's  or  the  first 
month's  payment,  and  not  having  another  sixpence  to 
pay  for  the  stamp  for  the  contract — it  requires  an  extra 
sixpence  for  the  stamp.  He  has  not  had  that  sixpence, 
and  yet  he  has  married  and  pawned  his  credit  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

41421.  Have  you  any  number  of  single  people  living  in 
lodgings  outside  their  families  ?— Not  any  great  number, 
but  I  have  some. 
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41422.  Have  you  noticed  among  the  peopiv,  you  work 
among  a  growing  tendency  of  the  men  to  live  on  their 
wives'  earnings  ? — I  should  not  say  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  towards  that,  but  I  have  come  across  it. 

41423.  What  would  be  the  occupation  of  the  wives  in 
those  cases  ? — Charing,  scrubbing  and  hawking.  Hawk- 
ing is  very  common,  and  selhng  "  pot  mould."  I  do 
not  know  what  that  is  exactly.  I  beUeve  it  is  buying 
old  clothes  and  selling  them  again.  There  is  a  lot  of  that 
done  in  my  neighbourhood  ;  they  hire  a  barrow  for  so 
much  a  day  and  then  buy  and  sell  clothes. 

41424.  Do  the  women  do  that  ? — The  women  push 
the  barrow  about.  Perhaps  they  will  bring  home  a  lot 
of  old  egg  boxes  which  they  cut  up  for  firewood.  They 
will  pick  up  a  living  in  that  way. 

41425.  Those  are  people  who  have  husbands  who  are 
perhaps  not  too  zealous  for  work  ? — Yes,  men  who  get 
up  at  12  o'clock. 

41426.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  seem  to  feel  the  great  need 
of  some  sort  of  co-operation  between  the  various  charities 
and  the  poor  law  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

41427.  What  efforts  have  been  made  in  Sheffield  to 
organise  charity  ? — Only  the  movement  called  the  City 
Guild  of  Help,  so  far. 

41428.  Have  you  not  had  a  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Unfortunately  not.  The  Sheffield  people  have 
rather  a  horror  of  that  expression,  a  "Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society."  We  have  had  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
using  it.  I  am  sorry  personally,  because  I  had  some 
experience  of  the  value  of  the  society  in  London. 

41429.  With  regard  to  the  City  Guild  of  Help,  is  any 
effort  being  made  to  get,  at  any  rate  as  leaders,  people 
with  some  experience  in  wise  charity  ? — Yes,  they  are 
tr3ring  to  get  those  who  have  had  some  experience,  but 
there  are  not  very  many  who  have  had  experience  I  am 
afraid  in  Sheffield — not  of  the  kind  you  refer  to. 

41430.  It  will  be  a  very  serious  thing  if  a  large  number 
of  people  are  enrolled,  and  are  more  or  less  hampered  in 
their  movements  through  the  want  of  any  system  of 
teaching  them,  will  it  not  ? — That  point  has  come  up 
several  times,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  it,  but  should 
bo  selected  by  those  who  have  had  some  experience,  and 
the  helpers  should  be  examined  first,  so  to  speak,  as  to 
their  fitness. 

41431.  Thenyouhavea  group  or  a  committee  who  have 
had  some  experience  who  are  taking  the  lead  in  it  ? — Yes. 

41432.  Are  you  organising  any  kind  of  lectures  for 
them  ? — Not  at  present.  I  left  the  executive  when  the 
tiling  was  floated  about  a  month  ago,  and  it  may  have 
done  that  since  1  bft.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  after  the 
thing  was  started. 

41433.  You  realised  that  that  would  be  an  important 
point  ? — It  is  extremely  important  indeed. 

41434.  Especially,  I  should  think,  to  have  a  good 
number  of  people  with  experience  who  would  teach  the 
visitors  on  each  particular  case,  that  is  to  say,  they  should 
be  so  numerous  that  they  would  be  able  to  study  the 
individual  case  ? — -I  think  that  would  be  extremely  im- 
portant. 

41435.  But  you  will  not  now  be  able  to  help  in  that, 
shall  you  ? — Yes,  I  shall  be  an  individual  helper.  Clergy- 
men and  ministers  are  not  heads  of  divisions  and  captains, 
they  are  simply  in  the  ranks.  I  shall  be  in  the  ranks  a>  a 
helper. 

41436.  The  Poor  Law  has  never  adopted  the  plan  recom-  Overlapping 
mended  by  the  late  Lord  Goschen,  when  he  was  at  the  between 
head  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  publishing  any  ^'oor  Law 
lists,  has  it  ?— Not  in  Sheffield,  to  my  knowledge.  charities. 

41437.  There  is  no  record  among  the  charities,  I  suppose,  i  | 
of  what  they  do  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not.  i  ^ 

41438.  And  there  is  no  organised  system  among  the 
charities  for  giving  pensions  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  very 
little  organisation  of  any  kind  in  Sheffield.    We  are  all 
over-lapping  frightfully,  and  none  of  us  knows  what  the  I 
others  are  doing.  ^ 

41439.  The  pension  schemes  you  have  mentioned  are 

those  given  by  private  firms  ? — Yes.  ] ; 
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Rev.  William  41440.  Have  you  kno-«Ti  indi\^dual  clergy  or  ministers 
Blorhshav).  help  forward  a  system  of  pensions  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

41441.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  then  ? — I  am 
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Obiections  41442.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  your  criticism  of  Poor  Law 
xp  indoor  methods,  you  deplore  that  the  house  is  offered  so  often, 
relief  to  able-  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  people  who  are  not  living 
bodied  in  under  proper  conditions  should  not  be  granted  outdoor 
certain  cases,  ^^y^^^  j_Under  proper  health  conditions  ? 

41443.  Health  and  moral  conditions  ? — Certainly,  if 
they  are  not  living  under  proper  moral  conditions. 

41444.  You  would  not  grant  outdoor  relief  in  those 
cases  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

41445.  And  under  proper  health  conditions  ? — That 
is  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

41446.  Do  you  find  the  people  who  are  living  respectable 
lives  are  really  offered  the  test  of  the  -workhouse  in  Shef- 
field ? — I  have  come  across  cases  of  that  kind  where  I 
felt  that  a  little  temporary, help  might  have  tided  them 
over  a  serious  crisis.  These  are  not  people  who  were  in 
any  sense  bad  or  immoral. 

41447.  The  system  of  relief  in  Sheffield  is  an  outdoor 
relief  system,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.    They  are  liberal  there. 

41448.  Did  you  ascertain  precisely  in  those  cases  you 
have  in  your  mind  why  the  house  order  had  been  given 
rather  than  outdoor  relief  ?  Did  you  follow  them  up, 
and  ascertain  from  the  relieving  officer  whether  there  was 
a  reason  that  you  did  not  know  of  ? — I  have  not  done  that 
in  all  cxses.  May  I  just  say  that  the  method  I  usuallv 
adopt  is  to  find  out  from  a  man's  rent  record  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  is  ?  I  have  generally  found  that  it  is  rather 
a  good  test  to  ascertain  how  he  has  paid  his  rent  over  a 
given  number  of  years. 

41449.  Does  it  not  rather  depend  on  how  he  has  spent 
his  money  ? — That  is  a  form  of  spending  his  money,  is 
it  not. 

41450.  That  is  only  one  of  them  ? — It  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  if  he  gets  23s.  a  week  and  his  rent  is  5s. 

41451.  At  Sheffield  they  have  a  method  of  classifica- 
tion, even  of  their  cases  of  out-door  relief,  in  order  to  make 
sure  in  a  certain  sense  that  the  people  who  are  living 
respectable  lives  get  adequate  outdoor  relief.  Have 
you  come  across  any  case  of  that  kind  which  is  specially 
favoured  by  the  Sheffield  Boards  ? — I  have  come  across 
a  very  liberal  case  where  they  have  allowed  a  grant  to 
an  illegitimate  child,  for  instance,  of  a  couple  of  shillings 
a  week,  which  is  very  liberal. 

41452.  Out-door  relief  to  an  illegitimate  child  ? — The 
mother  was  a  widow  who  had  four  children,  three  legiti- 
mate and  one  illegitimate,  and  they  allowed  her  8s.  a  week. 

41453.  (3Ir.  Gardiner.)  Was  the  youngest  or  the  first 
illegitimate  ? — The  first. 

41454.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  That  was  8s.  a  week  for  five 
persons,  was  it  ? — Yea 

41455.  Do  you  consider  that  liberal  ? — I  consider  it 
liberal,  but  it  is  inadequate,  if  that  is  not  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  because  I  understood  from  the  relieving  officer 
at  the  time,  that  the  illegitimate  child  had  no  claim  upon 
them,  and  they  might  have  made  it  only  6s.,  but  they 
made  it  8s.  I  thought  that  was  lib<»ral,  but  it  was  not 
adequate,  because  the  woman  could  not  look  after  the 
four  children  properly  on  that. 

41456.  According  to  what  you  say,  you  think  that  the 

relief  generally  given  to  Poor  Law  cases  is  inadequate  ?  

That  has  been  my  experience.  I  have  only  a  Umited 
experience  and  it  is  not  worth  very  much,  I  am  afraid. 

Charity  a  bar  41457.  You  suggest  in  Paragraph  14  that  out-door 
out-reJiet.  ^^^^f  might  be  given  to  supplement  the  relief  which  is 
given  by  the  churches  and  other  charitable  societies 
Do  you  find  that  the  guardians  when  they  know  that  a 
small  amount  is  being  given  from  the  poor  box  of  a  church 
■will  refuse  out-door  reUef  in  consequence,  even  though 
the  amount  granted  by  the  church  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  existence  ? — If  the  guardians  knew  that  we 
were  doing  a  little  they  would  not  knock  ofi  the  outdoor 
relief. 

41458.  You  rathei*  suggest  that  they  do  not  give  it 
by  sa3nng  "  Then  the  fact  that  a  person  was  receiving 
charitable  help  from  a  church  or  a  society  (providing 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  it  were  known)  should  be  no  Charity  a 
barrier  to  supplementary  help  from  the  Poor  Law."    I  '  ar  to  out- 
understand  from  that  that  it  is  held  as  a  barrier  ? — I  do  relief, 
not  think  so  always,  but  I  should  hke  it  to  be  a  recognised 
fact. 

41459.  I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is  in  Sheffield 
— I  suppose  you  know  that  better  than  we  do  ? — I  should 
like  that  it  should  be  no  barrier. 

41460.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  that 
is  given,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

41461.  Do  you  come  much  in  contact  with  the  relieving  Co-operation 
officers  ? — -Often.    I  go  down  to  see  them  and  meet  between 
them.  charity  and 

relieving 

41462.  In  what  capacity  do  you  meet  them  ? — In  officer.?." 
trying  to  find  out  what  is  their  impression  of  people  who 

have  come  to  me  for  private  help,  and  to  know  what  they 
are  doing.  I  try  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing  before 
I  do  anything. 

41463.  Then  you  really  co-operate  with  the  relieving 
officers  ? — As  far  as  I  possibly  can  I  do,  and  I  see  them 
as  often  as  I  can. 

41464.  Have  you  found  them  helpful  to  you  ? — I  have  Humane 
found  them  very  helpful  to  me,  and  always  humane  and  conduct  of 
considerate.  relieving 

officers. 

41465.  Have  you  any  reason  to  come  in  contact  with 

the  district  medical  officers  under  the  Poor  Law  ?—  ^"^^^^^^1 
Yes,  in  my  ministerial  capacity  I  have  met  cases  that  relief 
they  visit. 

41466.  Have  you  ever  had  need  to  refer  any  of  your 
cases  to  the  medical  officer  or  the  relieving  officer  in  the 
first  instaQ3e  for  medical  reUef  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

41467.  Have  you  always  found  that  medical  relief  has 
been  given  when  it  has  been  required  ? — Yes,  in  my 
experience  I  think  so. 

41468.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  in  that 
respect  ?— I  think  not.  I  only  heard  a  complaint  once, 
and  when  I  investigated  it  I  found  that  the  medical 
officer  was  quite  in  the  right,  and  that  there  was  no 
cause  whatever  for  it. 

41469.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  regard  to  what  you  said  about  Ovei- 
overcrowding,  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  you  were  ^^^jj'^J'f  ^ 
referring  to  individual  homes  which  became  overcrowded  ' ' 
owing  to  the  increased  number  of  chlidren  in  the  house, 

or  whether  you  were  referring  generally  to  an  increased 
overcrowding  in  Sheffield  as  a  city  ? — It  was  the  increase 
in  the  home  that  I  referred  to. 

41470.  Your  experience  probably  would  be  hardly 
long  enough  to  say  there  is  more  overcrowding  in  Sheffield, 
but  you  can  say  that  in  each  home  there  is  a  risk  of  that 
as  they  get  on  in  life  ? — Yes. 

41471.  With  regard  to  old-age  pensions  which  you  E^eot  of 
deal  with  in  Paragraph  37,  and  the  discouragement  that  ^^^^^  o'"  ^S^ 
may  come  to  joimng  a  friendly  society,  does  it  not  partly  fi-jgudlv 
depend  upon  the  age  at  which  the  pensions  would  begin  ?  societies. 

— Yes,  I  think  so. 

41472.  I  think  you  said  afterwards  that  there  has  been 
a  larger  demand  for  some  tsrminable  sum  which  came 
at  a  certain  age .? — I  think  there  is. 

41473.  So  that  if  they  knew  that  soms  provision  by 
the  State  would  come  when  they  were  seventy, 
they  would  still  have  the  object  to  save  through  their 
friendly  societies  for  the  preceding  years  ? — There  would 
be  that  motive,  certainly,  for  them  to  save  for  an  annuity 
at  sixty  to  carry  them  on  through  the  intervening  years 
till  seventy. 

41474.  But  if  the  annuity  did  not  come  in  till  they 
were  seventy  that  would  leave  a  very  substantial  portion 
of  their  lives  when  they  would  need  to  secure  some  pro- 
vision, and  they  might  secure  it  through  a  friendly  society  ? 
—Yes. 

41475.  {Chairman.)  Have   you   any  model   dwelling-  Model 
houses  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes,  the  corporation  have  erected  dwelling 
flats,  and  they  permit  me  to  live  in  one  of  them.  Sheffield* 

41476.  Is  there  any  rule  as  regards  the  number  of  and  their 
children  a  tenant  may  have  ? — Yes,  there  is.  regulations. 

41477.  What  is  the  rule  ? — I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  they  must  not  have  more  than  two  children. 

41478.  If  a  man  has  more  than  two  children  is  he  turned 
out  ? — That  is  the  difficulty.    I  do  not  think  they  do  turn 
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them  out.  They  must  only  have  two  when  they  go  into 
the  flat,  but  in  the  course  of  time  there  are  more,  and  that 
is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in. 

41479.  {Miss  Hill).  Are  all  the  tenements  of  the  same 
size  ? — No,  they  let  as  one  room,  two  rooms,  and  three 
rooms.  The  difficulty  is  that  as  the  people  go  on  living 
in  these  tenements,  the  condition  of  overcrowding  comes 
along,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  check  upon  that. 

41480.  Do  they  not  move  from  the  one  room  to  two 
rooms  and  then  to  three  rooms  ? — No,  they  do  not,  I 
am  afraid, 

41481.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  is  a  rule,  but  it  is  net 
enforced  ? — They  are  very  careful  to  inquire  how  many 
children  the  people  have  when  they  take  the  tenement, 
but  as  to  what  their  method  is  afterwards  I  am  afraid 
I  am  rather  in  the  dark,  or  whether  they  have  any  method 


of  getting  into  the  building  and  finding  out  how  many  Bev.  WiUiavi 
children  there  are.    I  have  not  known  them  do  that.  Blnckshair. 

41482.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  there  any  clause  in  Feb'T^'O" 

your  agreement  with  the  corporation  giving  right  of   

entry  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  that  point.  Model 
although  I  signed  an  agreement.    I  was  the  first  tenant  dwelling 
four  years  ago.  houses  in 

41483.  In  any  case,  supposing  that  they  had  reason  g^^^  their 
to  beUeve  that  there  was  overcrowding,  they  would  have  regulations, 
the  right  of  entry,  would  they  not  ?— I  think  so. 

41484.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  they  have  the 
right,  have  they  not  ? — I  think  so. 

41485.  They  could  get  an  order  of  the  justices  to  en- 
force it  ? — There  would  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

41486.  Do  they  collect  the  rents  of  the  flats  themselves  ? 
— Yes.    A  man  comes  round  on  Monday  morning.^. 


EIGHTY-FIRST  DAY. 


Tuesday,  19th  February  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 


The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield.  ) 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

]\Ir.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Dr.  James  Spottiswoode  Cameron,  called ;  and  Examined. 


41487.  {Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  Medical 
Officer  of  Leeds? — Seventeen  years  ;  at  the  end  of  1889  I 
went  there.  I  had  been  in  Huddersfield  before  that,  as 
medical  officer,  for  about  thirteen  years,  and  I  had  been 
honorary  physician  to  the  Huddersfield  infirmary  for 
about  thirteen  years  before  I  came  to  Leeds.  I  was  during 
most  of  that  time  also  medical  officer  of  health.  I  had 
previously  held  for  a  short  time  a  Poor  Law  appointment 
under  the  guardians  in  Huddersfield  ;  I  had  held  a  large 
number  of  hospital  appointments  and  had  been  in  Brad- 
ford dispensary  ;  I  had  hospital  appointments  in  Edin- 
burgh, including  one  at  the  children's  hospital,  so  I  had 
a  good  many  opportunities  of  seeing  work  amongst  the 
poor  of  Edinburgh,  Bradford,  and  Huddersfield,  and 
since  that  time  in  Leeds. 

41488.  Apparently  you  combined  two  functions,  you 
were  health  officer  and  at  the  same  time  physician  to  a 
large  hospital  ? — Yes,  that  was  in  Huddersfield.  I  was 
in  private  practice,  consulting  practice,  at  that  time. 

41489.  We  will  take  the  statement  you  have  prepared 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in,  and  supple- 
ment it  by  some  questions  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

'  A. — The  Sanitary  Authority. 

The  sanitary  ^-  "^^^  sanitary  authority  is  the  City  Council,  working 
lutlioriiy  at'  usually  by  committees.  The  Sanitary  Committee  has 
l-eeds  charge  of  hospitals,  and  the  Housing  Committee  of  in- 

sanitary dwellings. 
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2.  City  Hospital. — The  City  Hospital  now  consists  of 
two  groups  of  buildings  on  two  adjacent  estates  in  the 
parish  of  Seacroft,  immediately  outside  the  city  boundary. 
On  the  one  estate,  which  maybe  called  for  convenience 
the  "  Majiston  Hall  Estate,"  consisting  of  about  100  acres, 
we  have  now  accommodation  to  the  extent  of  240  ordinary 
and  40  isolation  beds  for  cases  of  scarlet  fever  ;  of  eighty 
ordinary  and  twenty  isolation  beds,  set  aside  chiefly 
for  diphtheria  ;  of  eighty-eight  beds  in  four  pavilions  and 
six  isolation  beds  for  the  continued  fevers.  The  total 
ax3commodation  for  fever  patients  on  this  estate  is  472 
beds. 

3.  On  the  same  estate,  but  entirely  separate,  we  have.  Provision  for 

for  isolation  of  persons  from  infected  hoLises  in  the  city,  isolation 

sixteen  cottages,  caretaker's  house,  and  laundry.  °^  infected 

°  persons  at 

4.  Separated  by  the  highroad  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Leeds, 
from  any  of  the  pavilions  already  spoken  of  is  a  smallpox 
hospital,  newly  erected,  containing  nmety  beds  in  pavilions, 

and  ten  isolation  beds.  On  this  estate,  "  Kilhngbeck," 
there  are  also  certain  galvanised  iron  pavilions,  containing 
eighty-four  beds,  which  were  erected  during  the  progress 
of  a  recent  outbreak  of  smallpox,  as  the  new  wards, 
although  planned  and  sanctioned,  had,  owing  to  a  diffi- 
culty with  a  tenant,  not  been  commenced  in  time  to  cope 
with  that  outbreak.  There  is  a  temporary  administrative 
accommodation  for  these  extra  beds  in  the  old  mansion 
belonging  to  the  estate.  For  smallpox  we  have  therefore 
184  beds  on  an  estate  of  144  acres. 

5.  These  two  Seacroft  hospitals,  at  Manston  Hall  and 
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Killingbeck  respectively,  are  intended  entirely  for  tbe 
isolation  and  treatment  of  infectious  disease  ;  and  patients 
whose  circumstances  require  such  isolation  are  admitted 
from  tbe  city  without  any  charge,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  families  of  ratepayers  or  of  paupers. 

6.  Tuberculosis. — The  Corporation  also  subscribe,  under 
tbe  powers  of  Section  131  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
to  tbe  hospitals  provided  by  the  Leeds  and  District 
Tuberculosis  Association.  The  hospitals  of  this  associa- 
tion are  mentioned  under  "  C." 

7.  3Iilk  Depot. — The  Sanitary  Committee  advised  the 
starting  of  a  depot  for  the  supply  of  pure  milk  for  children 
bom  in  a  particular  district  of  the  town.  It  was  ruled, 
however,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  advice  of  the  Town 
Clerk,  that  we  had  no  power  to  spend  money  for  the 
purpose.  The  work  which  had  been  initiated  by  the 
Corporation  was  carried  on  for  a  year  by  a  voluntary 
society  with  good  results. 

8.  Assistance  to  Persons  segregated  on  Account  of  Infectious 
Disease. — Although  the  Corporation  have  never  com- 
pensated persons  for  loss  of  work  by  reason  of  their  having 
been  themselves  ill  of  an  infectious  disease,  they  have 
frequently  paid  part  wages  of  those  who,  though  not 
themselves  apparently  ill,  have  at  request  remained  away 
from  work  on  accoimt  of  having  been  exposed  to  con- 
tagious disease.  This  has  been  done  chiefly  in  out- 
breaks of  typhus  and  smallpox.  The  practice  has  been 
to  pay  half  the  wages  and  to  maintain  the  contacts  in 
the  cottages  already  spoken  of,  or  in  additional  ones 
provided  for  the  same  purpose.  These  persons  so  pro- 
vided for  are  of  course  under  medical  observation  and 
receive  medical  assistance  should  they  take  ill. 

9.  Police. — The  police  have  four  surgeons  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Their  principal  function  is  attending 
members  of  the  staff.  They  are  not  necessarily  called 
in  for  cases  of  accident.  When  accidents  occur  it  is  more 
usual  to  send  for  the  infirmary  ambulance,  which  is 
housed  at  the  central  fire  station.  The  police  surgeons 
are  sent  for  to  persons  in  the  lock-up  at  the  Town  Hall, 
when  necessary. 

B.—The  Poor  Law. 

10.  Portions  of  four  different  unions  lie  within  the  city. 
The  area  of  these  unions  is  altogether  36,268  acres,  of 
of  which  21,596  lie  in  Leeds.  The  population  at  the 
Census  of  1901  of  these  unions  was  450,823,  of  whom 
428,968  lived  in  Leeds.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the 
largest  and  the  densest  population  is  within  the  city. 
Each  union  is  divided  into  townships,  and  the  to\vnships 
are  generally  sub-divided  into  medical  relief  districts. 
The  Union  of  Leeds  had  a  population  at  the  Census  of 
254,536,  and  of  that  population  all  but  3,210  belong  to 
the  city.  The  Leeds  Union  is,  therefore,  the  predominant 
partner,  and  the  city  parishes  in  that  union  predominate 
within  it.  The  Township  of  Leeds  lies  wholly  within  the 
city  and  has  an  area  of  2,737  acres  and  a  population  at  the 
■Census  of  177,920.  The  increase  of  population  within 
this  area  since  the  previous  Census  amounted  only  to  397. 
The  population  of  the  whole  city  increased  61,463,  showing 
that  it  is  in  the  outer  townships  rather  than  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  that  the  increase  has  lately  taken  place.  It  is 
rather  the  middle  class,  and  the  well-to-do  working  class, 
that  have  gone  into  the  outer  districts,  and  the  poorest  class 
of  all  have  been  to  a  less  extent  displaced.  Poverty  is, 
therefore,  proportionately  greater  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  town.  Each  of  the  four  unions  has  its  own  work- 
house and  infirmary.  The  Hunslet  workhouse  hes  be- 
yond the  city  boundary. 

11.  The  Leeds  Guardians  have  adopted  for  many  years 
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spensary  at  the  excellent  practice  of  having  a  dispensary  at  their 
offices  in  South  Parade,  at  which  the  members  of  their 
staff  in  charge  of  these  central  parts  attend  on  every 
morning  of  the  week  and  see  casual  cases.  Except  under 
these  circumstances,  a  patient  requiring  medical  attention 
not  already  on  the  books  of  the  guardians  can  only  obtain 
relief  from  their  district  medical  officers  by  obtaining  first 
the  certificate  from  a  relieving  officer. 

C. — Voluntary  Effort. 

I,eeda  12.  Infirmary. — There  is  a  general  infirmary  of  436  beds 

voluntary  with  a  large  out-patient  department.  It  deals  with 
infirmary.      between  6,000  and  7,000  in-patients  and  between  39,000 
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and  40,000  out-patients  every  year.  Unless  in  exceptional 
cases  out-patients  are  only  seen  at  the  institution.  There 
are  special  departments,  including  a  maternity  depart- 
ment, the  patients  in  the  latter  case  being  visited  at 
home. 

13.  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. — This  hospital 
has  fifty-five  beds,  including  five  for  maternity  cases  ; 
in-patients  between  500  and  600  ;  out-patients  between 
5,000  and  6,000.  Like  the  infirmary,  the  out-patients  are 
almost  entirely  seen  at  the  institution. 

14.  Tuberculosis  Association. — The  hospitals  referred 
to  in  paragraph  6  are  two,  one  at  Gateforth,  about  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  city,  off  the  road  to  Selby,  and  the 
other,  Armley  House,  within  the  city.  The  former  stands 
on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  corporation  and  is  rented 
by  the  association.  It  was  a  mansion  house  and  has  been 
adapted  by  the  enlargement  of  windows,  re-arrangement 
of  staircases,  the  erection  outside  of  shelters,  &c,,for  tbe 
reception  of  thirty-four  patients  ;  twenty  men  and  four- 
teen women.  There  is  a  resident  medical  officer  and 
the  patients  are  seen  by  the  ph3'sician3  to  tbe  association. 
This  hospital  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  more  hopeful  of 
the  cases,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  recently  to  find 
a  little  work  for  the  convalescents  in.  gardening. 

Armley  House  is  also  an  old  mansion  standing  in  large 
grounds.  A  member  of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee 
guaranteed  the  rent  for  three  years.  A  few  alterations 
have  been  made  in  tbe  house  and  recently  a  Docker 
hospital  for  eight  patients  has  been  erected  in  the  grounds. 
One  or  two  shelters  have  also  been  built,  chiefly  as  an- 
nexes to  the  house  itself.  The  hospital  is  capable  of 
receiving  forty-four  patients  :  twenty-eight  men,  fourteen 
women,  and  two  children,  including  eight  male  patients 
in  the  Docker  hospital,  who  are  generally  those  inter- 
mediate between  the  more  severe  cases,  for  which  Armley 
House  is  intended  and  the  more  hopeful  cases  that  are 
treated  at  Gateforth. 

15.  Leeds  Public  Dispensary. — This  institution  has  two  I^eeds 
branches.  The  original  dispensary,  now  a  new  building,  public 
is  situated  in  North  Street  in  the  Leeds  township.  About  'ii^^pensary 
30,000  patients  attend.  A  branch  dispensary  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  deals  with  about  10,000  to  12,000 
patients.  Both  institutions  are  open  for  urgent  cases 
and  certain  "  home  patients  "  are  visited  at  their  own 
houses  within  a  prescribed  boundary.  The  visits  paid  to 
the  home  patients  of  the  central  institution  amounted  to 
between  15,000  and  16,000  in  1905.  The  resident  medical 
officers  are  generally  young  men  who  receive  a  small  salary 
and  live  in  the  institution.  They  have  a  right  to  call  in, 
as  consultants,  members  of  the  honorary  staff  in  cases 
of  difficulty.  Their  work  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
poor  in  the  districts  where  they  visit.  No  recommenda- 
tion is  required,  but  notice  of  requirement  to  visit  must 
be  sent  early  in  the  morning.  Unfortunately  a  good 
many  cases  are  taken  to  the  out-patient  department  that 
ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  seen  at  home.  This  is 
mentioned  again  under  Question  4. 

16.  Maternity  Hospital. — There  has  also  been  recently  Leeds 
opened  a  maternity  hospital  with  sixteen  beds.    It  is  not  maternity 
very  well  situated  for  the  purpose.  ho.spital. 


17.  Religious  Charities:  Jewish  Hospital. — The  Jews 
in  Leeds  have  recently  taken  a  house,  which  they  have 
opened  as  a  hospital  with  nine  beds. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. — The  Catholics  have  170  beds, 
chiefly  for  aged  and  infirm  persons,  under  the  care  of  the 
"  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor." 

18.  Medical  CZw6s.— There  are  a  large  number  of 
friendly  societies  in  Leeds,  and  many  of  them  have  medical 
clubs.  Amongst  the  societies  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows  figures  largely.  They  have  about  twenty- 
five  branches  in  Leeds.  Certain  of  these  branches  form 
a  medical  aid  association  and  have  two  establishments, 
one  in  North  Street,  near  the  dispensary,  the  other  in 
Tong  Road,  New  Wortley.  Those  lodges  which  subscribe 
to  this  association  pay  3s.  6d.  a  year  for  adult  members, 
2s.  for  juveniles,  and  sometimes  4s.  for  the  entire  family. 
There  is  a  house  and  dispensary  and  a  resident  medical 
man  at  each  place.  He  gets  £230,  house,  coal,  and  gas, 
and  is  expected  to  visit  urgent  cases  at  any  hour,  but 
ordinary  cases  only  if  tbe  message  comes  at  a  reasonable 
time.  A  certain  amount  of  friction  naturally  arises,  and 
several  of  the  lodges  prefer  to  pay  their  own  doctor.  St. 
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George's  Lodge,  for  instance,  pay  their  doctor  38. 
for  adult  members,  2s.  for  juveniles,  10s.  6d.  for  confine- 
ments, or  a  family  fee,  exclusive  of  confinements,  of 
10s.  6d.  per  annum. 

19.  District  Nursing  Association. — There  is  a  district 
nursing  association,  with  a  branch  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  The  nurses  attend  non-infectious  cases 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  tidying  up,  and  making 
the  patients  comfortable.    They  are  trained  nurses. 

20.  General  Statement.— The  classes  seeking  the  aid  of 
the  infirmary  in-  and  out-patient  department  are  the 
working-class  generally.  The  dispensary  is  patronised 
largely  by  those  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  but  not  generally 
in  actual  receipt  of  relief. 

Extent  of  Co-operation  between  Various  Agencies. 

21.  There  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  overlapping. 
Speaking  from  personal  experience  as  a  man  who  has  been 
house-surgeon,  dispensary  officer.  Poor  Law  medical 
officer,  and  honorary  physician,  I  should  describe  what 
generally  happens  as  something  of  this  kind.  A  member 
of  a  well-to-do  working-class  family  is  attacked  with 
consumption,  is  seen  by  their  own  doctor,  or  by  their 
club  doctor  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  disease 
continues,  resources  diminish.  The  aid  of  the  dispensary 
is  sought  as  long  as  the  parents  and  relatives  can  support 
the  patient.  When  their  resources  fail  the  Poor  Law  is 
reluctantly  invoked.  In  a  few  cases  a  certain  amount 
of  assistance  is  given  as  out-door  relief,  and  the  district 
medical  ofiicer  attends.  In  the  long  run  the  patient  has 
to  go  to  the  Union  hospital  as  a  pauper.  Fortunately, 
now  in  Leeds  some  of  the  earlier  of  these  cases  are  treated 
by  the  Tuberculosis  Association  and  in  some  cases  so  far 
recover  as  to  be  able  to  take  light  work.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  how  to  procure  that  light  work,  and  too  often 
the  patient,  who  has  apparently  recovered,  goes  altogether 
to  the  bad  as  soon  as  he  goes  home. 

22.  Even  in  acute  cases  there  is  a  certain  amount, 
not  so  much  of  overlapping  as  of  supersession  of  these 
agencies.  Poor  persons  send  for  the  dispensary  doctor, 
who  attends.  The  expenses  of  the  illness  require  further 
sssistance ;  the  district  medical  ofiicer  comes  in.  He 
naturally  prefers  to  get  the  patient  into  hospital  and  sends 
him  to  the  workhouse. 

23.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  not  only  the  out-patients 
of  the  infirmary,  but  the  home  patients  of  the  dispensary 
are  transferred  directly  to  the  infirmary,  or  to  the  Women 
and  Children's  Hospital. 

The  possibility  of  handing  over  to  One  Authority  the  whole 
duty  of  Medical  Assistance  to  the  Poor. 

24.  I  see  great  difficulties  about  this,  but  I  do  think 
Bome  co-ordinating  influence  is  required  and  that  there 
should  be  a  power  somewhere  of  granting  medical  rehef 
to  anyone  needing  it,  altogether  irrespective  of  "  cir- 
cumstances," which  should  be  enquired  into  after,  and  not 
before,  the  relief  is  given. 

The  Health  of  the  Poor  as  affected  by  present  System  of 
Medical  Assistance. 

umanity  25.  I  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kindness  and 
Pour  Law  consideration  shown  by  both  the  Poor  Law  officers  and 
ticers.  the  infirmary  and  dispensary  staff,  and  wish  it  to  be  quite 

understood  that  anything  that  follows  does  not  reflect 
in  any  way  upon  the  ability  or  humanity  of  these  gentle- 
men. It  is  the  system, not  the  individuals,  that  I  criticise. 
I  wish,  however,  to  be  perfectly  frank  at  once  and  say  that 
the  very  poor  are  sometimes  very  badly  looked  after  in 
Leeds  when  they  are  ill.  My  information  is  derived  from 
several  different  sources  as  follows  : — 

Source  (a).  The  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  and 
the  Revisiting  of  Infected  Houses. — Information  as  to  cetses 
K,  0,  Q,  S,  and  T  was  derived  from  this  source. 

Source  (6).  Examination  of  Lodging-houses. — Common 
lodging-houses  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  police, 
but  as  a  working  arrangement  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient that  additional  visits  should  be  made  by  one  of 
my  inspectors  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  cases  of 
infectious  disease.  Case  A  came  to  our  knowledge  in 
this  way,  and  Case  B  in  the  examination  of  houses-let-in- 
lodgings,  which  is  part  of  our  work.  Case  P  also  came 
to  our  knowledge  through  this  work. 
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Source  (c).  The  Investigation  of  the  Causes  of  Infantile  Br.  James 
Mortality. — This  has  been  specially  carried  out  for  five  Spottiswoode 
years,  in  the  district  of  the  town  where  the  infantile  Cameron. 

mortality  is  highest,  by  the  women  inspectors,  and  a  large  ~  

number  of  cases  have  come  into  their  note-books  where  l^^^. 
there  has  apparently  been  difficulty  in  getting  prompt  Sou7cea"of 
medical  attention  for  the  infants.    Cases  E  and  P  come  evidence  as  to 
under  this  heading.  inadequacy 

Source  (d).  Visitation  of  Young  Children. — Since  the  "f^jnedical 
beginning  of  1905,  enquiry  has  been  made  into  the  con-  ' 
ditions  surrounding  every  new-born  child  in  a  particular 
district  of  the  town.  During  part  of  1905  and  the  greater 
part  of  1906  great  assistance  in  this  work  was  obtained 
from  the  Pure  Milk  Association,  and  the  condition  of  a 
great  many  children  was  followed  up  for  some  months. 
{See  Paragraph  7.)  Cases  G,  H  and  Series  I  are  thus 
derived. 

Source  (e).  Superintendence  of  Midwives. — This  work 
is  also  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  women  inspectors. 
Every  midwife  is  bound  to  communicate  with  us  in  any 
case  of  illness  of  the  mother  or  child,  and  to  send  for 
medical  help.  Investigating  the  cases  where  medical 
help  has  been  sent  for,  as  well  as  cases  where  the  child 
has  died,  it  is  found  that  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting  early  advice  for  the  baby.  Case  D 
{infra)  illustrates  this. 

There  is  also  some  difficulty  in  getting  advice  for  the 
woman  herself.  The  midwife  is  bound  to  send  for  medical 
aid  in  unnatural  labour,  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Act  for  paying  the  medical  man  sent  for.    Cases  L,  M,  N. 

Source  (/).  Other  Channels,  including  Letters  and  Com- 
plaints.— To  this  class  belong  cases  C,  R,  U  and  W. 

26.  The  information  derived  from  these  six  sources 
illustrates  : — 

(o)  Unnecessary  delay  in  getting  medical  help, 
as  in  cases  A,  D,  E,  P,  G,  and  the  series  under  I. 

(&)  The  difficulty  in  getting  medical  help  owing 
to  :— 

(1)  Apparent  ignorance  as  to  how  to  set 
about  it,  as  in  Case  K. 

(2)  Reluctance  to  be  "  workhoused,"  as  in 
Cases  B,  C  and  U. 

(3)  The  block  owing  to  the  framing  of  th® 
Midwives  Act,  as  in  Cases  L  and  M. 

(4)  Over-pressure  at  hospital  and  distance. 
H  and  perhaps  Series  I. 

(c)  Cases  in  which  assistance  was  necessary,  but 
no  very  definite  leading  forthcoming  as  to  whence 
it  should  be  obtained,  and  where  the  sanitary 
authority  perhaps  illegally  stepped  into  the  breach, 
as  in  Cases  Q,  P,  and  S. 

{d)  Miscellaneous  cases,  such  as  R,  N,  T  and  W. 

27.  Delay  in  getting  Medical  Help. — Case  A. — Patient  Inaccess- 
at  a  common  lodging-house.    Man  known  to  our    in-  ability  of 
spectors  as  hving  there  for  some  two  years.    Deputy-  medical 
keeper  sent  a  messenger,  December  24th,  1906,  for  the  relief  ; 
Poor  Law  doctor.    Messenger  called  about  seven  o'clock  ill"^trative 
at  our  assistant  inspector's  house  to  ask  for  the  doctor's 
address.    Inspector  went  down  to  lodging-house  about 
haK-past  ten  to  find  out  what  had  happened.    Was  told 
that  the  doctor  had  not  seen  the  patient,  refused  to 
come  without  relieving  officer's  order.    No  offer  made  to 
pay.    Inspector  cabled  again  next  day,  25th  ;  patient  had 
not  yet  been  seen.    Enquired  as  to  nature  of  symptoms, 
saw  the  keeper  of  the  lodging-house,  who  promised  to  get 
the  man  off  to  the  union  at  once. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  patient  had  com- 
plained of  pains  in  the  head  and  chest  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th.  Stayed  in  bed  late  and  the  deputy  wanted 
him  to  go  and  see  the  reheving  officer,  but  he  declined  to 
do  so  until  Monday,  the  24th,  when  he  went  out  ostensibly 
for  that  purpose.  Reported  that  he  came  back  to  lodging- 
house  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  relieving  ofiicer  and 
could  not  be  admitted  to  workhouse  until  Wednesday 
morning,  the  26th.  Enquired  of  reheving  officer,  who 
stated  that  he  had  not  seen  the  man,  and  the  man  after- 
wards admitted  that  he  had  not  been  to  sec  the  relieving 
officer.  The  deputy  then  on  Monday  night  sent  the  letter  to 
the  district  officer  without  order  from  relieving  officer,  and 
without  any  offer  to  pay  his  fee.  On  Wednesday  morning 
the  deputy  went  with  the  patient  to  the  guardians'  office, 
saw  the  reheving  officer  and  the  district  medical  officer, 
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Dr.  James  and  the  patient  died  in  the  guardians'  oifices  a  few  minutes 
Spr,ttisv;oode  later. 

ameron.  HdurAance  to  enter  Worlcliouse — Want  of  Medical 

Attention. — Case  B. — Inspector  visiting  furnished  rooms, 
October  22nd,  1906,  found  man,  woman,  and  two  children 
in  a  very  dirty  house.  Woman  ill  in  bed,  unattended. 
He  said,  "  I  think  you  would  be  better  in  the  work- 
house." Acquainted  keeper  of  house  with  its  dirty  con- 
dition and  served  notice  next  day  (October  23rd)  for 
lime-washing  and  cleansing.  November  5th  remarked, 
"  You  have  not  gone  up,  then  ?  "  Said  she  would  "  perhaps 
soon  be  all  right."  November  12th,  found  improved 
condition  of  house,  but  the  woman  too  ill  to  complete 
the  cleansing.  On  November  24th  inspector  said,  "  I 
think  you  are  a  foolish  woman.  If  you  had  gone  to  the 
workhouse  before,  you  might  have  been  better  now." 
On  the  28th,  house  again  in  dirty  condition,  woman 
helpless  in  bed,  said  to  have  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  the 
previous  day.  Keeper  gave  tenants  week's  notice. 
Wednesday,  December  12th,  1906,  same  people  found  in 
another  furnished  house  in  a  neighbouring  street. 
Woman  ill  in  bed,  unable  to  attend  to  house  duties. 
Again  advised  her  to  go  to  Union  Hospital,  which  she  was 
now  willing  to  do.  Called  on  the  keeper  of  the  second 
house,  advised  him  to  send  to  relieving  officer.  Re- 
lieving officer  and  afterwards  district  officer  visited  and 
patient  was  sent  into  Union  Hospital,  December  12th. 
Treatment  should  have  commenced  at  least  seven  weeks 
earlier. 

29.  Want  of  Food  and  Attention.  Refusal  to  enter 
Workhouse — Case  C. — Vicar  of  town  parish  wrote  to  me. 
A  lady  inspector  visited  December  21st,  1906.  Foimd 
house  occupied  by  woman  of  seventy  and  her  son,  set.  23, 
describing  himself  as  a  general  labourer.  Another 
son,  set.  24,  had  served  in  South  Africa,  drew  a 
pension,  had  been  removed  to  Menston  Asylum  and  his 
pension  taken  by  the  authorities.  Old  woman  and  son, 
aet.  23,  no  apparent  means  of  livelihood.  Former 
apparently  weak-minded,  said  to  have  had  two  strokes 
and  a  bad  leg.  Son  feeble-minded,  imable  to  attend  to 
his  own  needs.  House  indescribably  filthy,  accumula- 
tion of  dirty  linen,  unemptied  chamber  vessels,  etc. 
Inspector  informed  by  neighbour  that  the  old  lady 
refused  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  that  she  was  living  on 
food  sent  in  by  neighbours.  It  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  also  a  daughter  who  was  supposed  to  clean 
the  house  occasionally,  stated  to  be  of  disreputable 
habits,  said  to  live  in  Hill's  Yard  (two  miles  away). 
On  the  31st  lady  inspector  tried  to  persuade  old  lady 
to  go  into  workhouse.  She  declined,  but  was  willing 
to  go  into  Little  Sisters'  Home.  Canon  Croskell  pro- 
mised us  the  next  vacancy. 

30.  Neidy  horn  Child,  Difjicultij  in  obtaining  Medical 
Help — Case  D. — Registered  midwife  attended,  advised 
parents  that  child  was  premature  and  doctor  should 

child's  death.  |,g  ^^^^^  f^j.^    Parents  objected  that  they  had  not  3s.  6d. 

for  the  fee.  Midwife  was  preparing  to  take  child  to  the 
doctor, intending  herself  to  pay  his  consultation  fee,  Is. 
Called  away  to  another  case.  In  her  absence  child  was 
wrapped  in  a  shawl,  taken  to  a  neighbour's  house, 
shiUing  borrowed,  and  child  carried  to  surgery  of  Dr.  W., 
and  there  found  dead.  Thought  child's  life  might  have 
been  saved  if  the  parents  had  had  the  necessary  3s.  6d. 
(July  11th,  1906.) 

In  regard  to  the  deaths  of  infants,  the  prevalent  habit 
of  wrapping  the  baby  in  a  shawl  and  carrying  it  off  to  a 
doctor,  when  in  articulo  mortis,  probably  accounts  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  infantile  mortality. 

Death  due  to  31.  Case  E.—Want  of  Earlier  Medical  Attendance.— 
lack  of  Infant  six  months,  died  May  7th,  1906,  after  a  week's 

medfcal         ilhiess.    Death     certified,    "bronchitis,  convulsions." 
-assistance      Ascertained  that  patient  was  taken  to  dispensary  three 
days  before  death,  suffering  from  "cold  after  measles."' 
Dr.  O'D.  called  in  day  on  which  child  died.  (Infant 
Mortality  Book,  p.  271.) 

32.  Case  F. — Child  of  seven  weeks,  died  June  5th,  1906, 
certified  "  marasmus,  convulsions."  Had  diarrhoea,  child 
taken  to  dispensary  two  days  before  death  "  because  it 
choked."  Taken  again  to  dispensary  and  died  while 
waiting.  Ought  to  have  been  attended  at  home.  (Infant 
Mortality  Book,  p.  277.) 

33.  Case  G. — Child,  seven  months  (born  January  14th, 
1906),  had  diarrhoea  in  August,  1906.    Seen  at  milk  depot, 
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Mother  had  to  go  to  work,  could  not  afford  time  to  take 
child  to  dispensary,  and  but  for  intervention  of  Health 
Department  child  would  probably  have  had  no  medical 
attendance.    (Birth  Register  Book,  p.  298.) 

34.  Delay  at  Out-Patient  Department — Case  H. — Child  Delay  at 
born  September  6th,  1905,  taken  ill  on  May  21st,  taken  to  voluntary 
infirmary  on  account  of  violent  vomiting,  great  delay  in  hospital 
seeing  doctor.    On  one  occasion  in  June  mother  went  out-patien 
at  1  p.m.  and  waited  until  5  p.m.     It  was  5.30  before  ^lepartmen 
she  reached  home.    End  of  July,  took  my  card  to  Dr. 

Telling  at  Women  and  Children's  Hospital  ;  wailed  two 
hours  without  seeing  a  doctor. 

35.  Cases  I.,  etc. — Special  arrangements  were  made  in  Medical 
connection  with  the  milk  depot   by  which  Dr.  Mary  relief  by 
Phillips  saw  patients  sent  there  by  medical  officer  of  medical 
health,  with  a  minimum  of  delay  in  the  following  cases,  officer  of 
chiefly  cases  of  diarrhcsa  :— 286  B.,  372  B.,  282  E.,'303  B.,  ^^ajth. 

"  child  from  Ellerly  Lane,"  298  B.,  368  E.,  210  E.,  147  D., 

"  child  from  Devon  Street,"  406  C,  217  A.,  397  E.,  -345  C,  '■ 

194  A.  ;  and  "  child  from  Vmery  Place."  ' 

3P.  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  and  Re-visiting  of  Cases  of 
Houses. — Case  K. — A  patient  was  reported  from  a  street  destitution 
in  Holbeck  as  a  case  of  typhoid,  and  the  man  was  immedi-  escaping 
ately  removed  to  hospital.  A  few  days  later,  November  ohservatim 
30th,  1906,  ward-inspector  called  to  inquire  about  the  '^^  ^'^ 
cleansing  of  the  house  after  its  disinfection  ;  could  not 
get  in  ;  told  by  next-door  neighbour  that  woman  was  very 
ill,  no  one  to  attend  to  her,  and  nothing  to  eat.  Leamt 
afterwards  that  this  was  the  case,  only  a  somewhat  old 
woman  in  the  house,  very  deaf,  and  a  child  a  few  months 
old.  He  ascertained  that  the  old  woman  did  a  little 
charring,  earning  about  3s.  a  week.  A  cripple,  aged 
fifteen,  earned  3s.  6d.  for  boot  repairing  ;  the  rent  was 
3s.  6d.,  the  earnings  about  6s.  6d.  He  reported  the  case 
and  I  sent  a  divisional  inspector  to  see  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer,  who  went  with  him  at  once  without  re- 
lieving ofiScer's  order.  He  sent  some  medicine  and  some 
milk,  and  called  next  day  with  the  relieving  officer.  In 
this  case  the  man  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  three 
or  four  months.  The  doctor  v/as  called  in  privately  and  sent 
him  into  hospital,  but  no  application  ha  1  been  made  for 
medical  relief  or  sustenance  for  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
it  was  the  accident  of  our  visit  to  ascertain  if  any  other 
case  had  developed  that  led  to  the  application  for  relief, 
which  would  probably  not  have  been  made  as  long  as  the 
neighbours  chose  to  supply  food.  Relieving  officer  looked 
after  the  people  well  when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
case. 


authorities 


37.  Hcemorrhage.  Difficulty  of  procuring  Help  for 
Mother — Case  L. — Midwife  17040  reported  August  29th, 
1905,  case  of  antepartum  haemorrhage.  Had  tried  to  get 
two  separate  doctors,  in  both  cases  failed.  Advised  to 
send  for  a  third.  Proper  form  filled  up  at  office.  Form 
under  heading  Time  of  sending  message  "  returned  en- 
dorsed "  6.30  p.m.,  but  would  not  come."  Midwife 
delivered  woman  herself.    Child  dead  (m.  i.  35). 

38.  Miscarriage.  Difficulty  of  procuring  Help  for 
Mother — Case  M. — Midwife  19914  reported  October 
20th,  1905,  had  been  called  to  a  miscarriage.  Informed 
the  people  that  it  was  a  doctor's  case,  and  she  was  not 
allowed  to  attend  alone.  They  said,  "  Had  sent  for 
two  different  doctors  and  each  refused  to  attend  unless 
they  received  their  fee  first."  Midwife  then  went  and 
found  miscarriage  had  taken  place  (m.  i.  67). 

39.  Filthy  Surroundings.  No  Power  of  Removal — Case 
N. — Midwife  17027  reported  case  to  which  she  had  been 
called  December  30th,  1906.  Mother  and  child  had  been 
lying  without  attention  for  some  time.  House  and  people 
very  dirty.    Necessary  to  change  her  clothes  on  leaving. 

On  January  5th,  1907,  received  notice  of  sending  for 
medical  help  from  same  midwife  to  this  case.  District 
nurse  also  called  in,  reported  woman  and  child  in  filthy 
condition.  Inspector  verified  above.  Called  on  the 
doctor,  suggested  removal  to  Poor  Law  infirmary. 
Doctor  willing,  patient  imwilling,  and  not  a  pauper. 

The  Witness  subsequently  added  the  following  : — Further 
power  is  necessary  to  compulsorily  remove  persons  not 
suffering  from  any  of  the  notifiable  diseases,  who  by 
neglect  have  become  a  nuisance  and  dangerous  to  neigh- 
bours. (Cases  N  and  W  illustrate  this.)  Section  46 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  is  intended  to  deal  ^vith 
this  class  of  case,  but  it  can  only  be  set  in  motion  by  the 
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local  authority,  who  inset  once  a  month,  and  then  a 
notice,  with  the  inevitable  loss  of  time,  must  be  sent 
after  their  meeting.  It  is  true  that  the  local  authority 
may,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  cleansing  of  the  house 
and  recover  the  expense,  but  again  this  must  be  after 
the  default  of  the  householder,  after  the  service  of  the 
notice  ordered  at  their  previous  meeting,  and  even  then 
the  power  of  removing  the  person  causing  the  nuisance, 
which  is  certain  to  recur,  is  wanting.  It  has  frequently 
happened  to  me,  both  in  Huddersfield  and  Leeds,  that 
much  valuable  time  has  been  lost  in  securing  the  removal 
of  aged  and  infirm  persons  incapable  of  keeping  them- 
selves clean,  but  not  able  to  pay  for  attendance  and 
unwilling  voluntarily  to  make  use  of  the  workhouse. 
To  prosecute  these  people  in  the  police  court,  for  not 
doing  what  they  are  unable  to  do,  is  futile. 

40.  Breadivinners  ill.  Family  destitute — Case  0. — 
Family  of  eight  in  a  cottage  in  Camp  Field  (Z.  7011  ;  9 
and  0)  ;  (Annual,  1894,  p.  62)  ;  father,  age  forty-three, 
and  son,  age  sixteen,  both  workers,  sent  into  hospital 
for  small-pox,  February  11th,  1905.  Rest  of  family: 
mother,  thirty-one  ;  children,  aged  ten,  eight,  five,  three, 
and  seven-tw  elfths ;  removed  to  isolation  cottages, 
(Manston),  maintained  there  fortnight.  Returned  home 
after  quarantine.  Six  persons,  no  income.  Allowance 
made  for  destruction  of  paper  and  food  in  house,  etc., 
4s.  4d.,  February  28th.  Special  allowance  February 
28th,  10s.  ;  March  6th,  10s.  ;  and  18th,  10s.  Allowance 
of  4s.  4d.  was  perfectly  legal,  the  allowance  of  30s.  possibly 
not.  Ought  to  have  been  made  by  the  guardians.  People 
in  temporary  want  throi  gh  sickness  of  bread-winners, 
unwilling  to  be  sent  into  workhouse,  anxious  to  keep 
house  together,  hesitated  to  apply  to  relieving  officer. 

41.  Measles  in  Lodging-house.  Partial  Relief — Case  P. — • 
Child,  age  four,  reported  suffering  from  measles  in  Brussels 
Hall  Women's  lodging-house.  Measles  not  taken  into 
hospital  at  that  time.  Mother  and  child  removed  bo 
isolation  cottage  (Somerset  Street),  a  district  officer  con- 
tinued attendance.  Relieving  officer  gave  order  for  food 
for  child,  but  declined  to  give  any  for  maintenance  of 
mother.  Sanitary  authority  paid  cost  of  her  food  from 
June  1st  to  16th,  1908,  £1  9s.  Id.,  and  found  her  lodgings 
during  the  whole  time. 

Why  the  relieving  officer  should  pay  for  the  maintenance 
for  food  for  the  child  who  was  ill,  and  refuse  it  for  the 
mother  who  was  nursing  her,  passes  my  comprehension. 
Morally  these  cases  ought  to  have  had  relief  from  the  Poor 
Law.  To  have  sent  the  case  of  measles  into  the  work- 
house would  have  been  fraught  with  disaster.  Had  the 
case  occurred  in  a  private  house,  the  measles  patient 
would  have  been  nursed  at  home. 

42.  Miscarriage  in  Small-pox  Contact—Case  Q. — ■ 
Husband,  aged  forty,  a  labourer  (Z.  6050-1),  removed  on 
account  of  small-pox  from  a  furnished  room,  March  29th, 
1903.  Wife  delivered  of  a  premature,  still-born  child  in 
the  same  room  on  the  same  day.  Was  attended  by  the 
district  medical  officer,  who,  as  public  vaccinator,  at  our 
request  re -vaccinated  the  woman  herself,  and  the  woman 
living  in  an  adjoining  room  in  the  same  house.  The  hus- 
band of  the  latter  woman  refused  re-vaccination.  He  was 
removed  to  isolation  cottage  (Somorset  Street)  on  30th. 
Person,  clothes  disinfected  March  30th.  Lying-in  woman 
nursed  by  re-vaccinated  woman  in  next  room  for  fortnight 
at  our  expense.  Maintained  for  a  week  longer.  Cost  to 
Sanitary  Committee,  £4  8s.  5d.  She  was  then  found  work 
in  cleaning  small-pox  houses  after  disinfection,  for  which 
she  was  paid  till  husband  discharged. 

Case  properly  a  Poor  Law  one.  (1)  Too  ill  to  be  re- 
moved to  workhouse  ;  (2)  until  incubation  period  had 
elapsed,  dangerous,  as  she  might  have  developed  small-pox 
there.  Poor  Law  people  ought  to  have  paid  for  her 
maintenance  and  nursing,  but  did  not. 

iterrence  Overcrowding  and  Illness.    Reluctance  to  he  "  Work- 

medical  housed  " — -Case  R. — Complaint  (6887)  of  overcrowding 
ief  in  ca«e  from  relieving  officer,  New  Wortley,  received  January 
phthisis.  17th,  1907.  House  had  been  visited  on  November  24th, 
1906,  on  report  of  case  of  phthisis.  inspector  served 
notice  for  overcrowdin?.  Private  doctor  in  attendance. 
Had  written  to  relieving  officer  January  15th,  sug- 
gesting removal  of  patient,  head  of  family,  aged 
forty-five,  to  workhouse  hospital.  Relieving  ofiicer 
found  the  oase  advanced,  but  the  patient  refused  the 
services  of  the  district  officer  and  also  refused  to  be 
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removed  to  the  workhouse.  Relieving  officer  sent  us 
particulars  of  family.  On  January  18th  it  was  found 
that  there  were  thirteen  inmates  :  two  under  five  ;  three 
between  five  and  fifteen  ;  eight  over  fifteen  ;  the  house, 
a  back-to-back  one,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  a 
bedroom,  and  an  attic.  Inspector  persuaded  the  occupier, 
Mrs.  G.,  herseK  suffering  from  phthisis,  to  go  to  the  work- 
house hospital,  and  the  relieving  officer  promised  to  have 
her  removed.  This  was  done  the  following  day,  the  19th. 
Further  notice  for  overcrowding.  Patient's  reluctance 
seemed  to  be  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  hospital  and  leave 
young  children.  Arrangement  made  for  disinfection  of 
the  whole  house.  One  worker,  son,  aged  twenty-seven, 
paid  12s.  a  week  for  board.  Apparently  all  the  money 
coming  in  for  general  household  expenses.  Inclusive 
rent,  4s.  6d.    Arrears,  20s.    Re-arrangement  of  family. 

44.  Children  almost  destitute  of  Clothing.  Extremely 
filthy — Case  8. — Woman,  thirty-five,  reported  small- 
pox (Z.  7056-7)  March  27th,  1905,  sent  to  hospital.  Four 
children  removed  same  day  to  shelter  (Somerset  Street). 
Almost  destitute  of  clothing  and  extremely  filthy.  Father 
said  to  be  working  at  Bristol.  Children  fed  and  clothed 
by  us,  retained  in  shelter  until  mother  recovered  (May 
11th).    Possibly  really  a  case  for  the  guardians. 

45.  Filthy  Household— Case  T. — Woman,  thirty-three, 
sent  to  hospital  June  2nd,  1905,  certified  typhoid  (Z. 
7140-0).  Patient  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  flea 
bites.  House  and  rest  of  family  (five)  in  very  dirty 
condition.    Removed  to  sholter  (Somerset  Street). 

46.  Confinement.  Difficulty  of  getting  Outdoor  Help. — ■ 
Case  U. — Medical  man,  member  of  Leeds  City  Council, 
called  in  to  attend  woman  fn  confinement,  March  5th, 
1906.  Family  increased,  by  addition  of  twins,  to  six, 
besides  parents.  Father,  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  willing 
to  work,  but  trade  bad.  Oat  of  work  15  weeks,  but  known 
to  this  modical  man  for  last  12  yeai^  as  a  respectable 
working  man.  Father  sent  to  relieving  officer,  who  said 
he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  unless  they  entered  the 
workhouse.  This  v.  as  impossible  ■with  the  mother  recently 
confined.  The  medical  man  not  only  had  to  forego  his 
fee,  but  help  to  keep  the  family.  (Communicated  V,C.  of 
S.  Committee). 

47.  Want  of  Attendance.  Reluctance  to  enter  Workhouse— Ueluctaince. 
Case  W.* — Old  woman,  very  dirty  condition,  refused  to  go  eater 
to  the  workhouse.    Said  would  ''stay  in  house  till  she  workhouse, 
died,"  and  if  turned  out  would  "die  on  the  doorstep." 
Frequent  visits ;  matters  increasingly  bad.    All  refuse  in 

bucket,  scarcely  ever  emptied ;  bitter  complaints  from 
neighbours;  woman  inspector  made  almost  ill  by  con- 
ditions found.  After  long  time  this  aged  person,  un- 
attended and  incapable  of  attending  to  herself,  was 
persuaded  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, incapable  of  using  rather  strong  language  about  the 
lady  inspector. 

41490.  {Chairman.)  In  Leeds  the  sanitary  authority 
has  charge  of  the  hospitals  ;  I  assume  these  are  all  in- 
fectious hospitals  ? — Yes. 

41491.  Do  they  deal  with  cases  other  than  infectious 
cases  ? — We  subscribe,  as  I  have  mentioned,  to  the 
Tuberculosis  Association,  who  have  hospitals  also.  I 
mention  the  two  hospitals  in  paragraph  14. 

41492.  The  sanitary  committee  advised  the  starting  of  Municipal 
a  depot  for  the  supply  of  milk.    Is  that  now  carried  on  by  find 

a  voluntary  organisation  ? — It  was  for  a  year.     The  ^'o'untarv 
voluntary  association  stopped  at  the  end  of  last  Septem-  £gg^g  ^^'^  ""^ 
her.    We  were  hoping  that  if  we  carried  it  on  for  a  year  ^g^^Ug 
Mr.  Burns'  proposed  Bill  would  have  come  in  and  we  Infant 
should  have  been  able  to  go  on  with  it  through  the  cor-  Mortility. 
poration. 

41493.  What  is  the  position  of  the  dep6t  now  ? — It  has 
ceased  to  be. 

41494.  Did  it,  in  your  judgment,  achieve  good  results  ? 
— It  lessened  the  death  rate  amongst  infants  about  25  per 
cent,  amongst  those  who  were  taking  the  milk  during  the 
period  it  was  carried  on  as  compared  with  children  of  the 
same  ages  living  in  the  same  district  of  the  town  who  did 
not  have  that  milk.  It  was  an  experiment  largely  which 
I  was  anxious  to  see  carried  out  for  a  year  in  order  that  our 
statistics  might  be  of  some  little  value. 

*  This  case  was  added  by  w.tness  subsequent  to  hid 
examination. 
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Dr.  James       41495.  Since  this  work  has  ceased  has  the  infantile 
Spottiswoode  death  rate  gone  up  ?— I  could  not  say  that,  for  this  reason: 
Cameron.     that  the  infantile  death  rate  is  a  thing  which  varies  from 

  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place.    In  order  to  make  the 

19  Feb.  1907.  statistics  of  any  value  I  persuaded  that  committee  to 
go  on  for  a  whole  year  so  that  we  could  have  a  complete 
return  for  the  seasons.  We  stopped  in  September ; 
since  that  time  we  have  had  winter,  but  the  infantile 
death  rate,  as  you  are  aware,  larger  in  the  autumn 
quarter.  We  completed  a  whole  cycle,  so  we  are  able  to 
compare  it  with  previous  years  and  with  the  mortality 
amongst  children  that  were  not  taking  our  milk  in  the  same 
part  of  the  town. 

41496.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  credit  the  depAt  with 
reducing  the  infantile  death  rate  by  25  per  cent.,  surely 
some  detrimental  effect  must  have  been  caused  by  the 
cessation  of  this  work,  and  the  death  rate  ought  to  have 
risen  ? — Probably, it  has;  I  have  not  got  it  out  yet  as  to 
that  district,  but  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  deahng 
with  things  Uke  that,  which  is  that  the  number  of  children 
we  had  to  deal  with  was  comparatively  small. 

41497.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  How  many  ?— I  cannot  tell  you 
offhand  ;   but  I  could  give  you  that  information. 

41498.  A  mere  fraction  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  a  population 
of  38,000  in  the  district  we  tried,  and  it  is  a  mere  fraction 
of  their  babies  we  dealt  with. 

41499.  Was  it  a  question  of  a  hundred  ? — More  than 
that ;  200  or  300  we  had. 

.  .  J  41500.  200  or  300  in  38,000  is  of  no  account  statistically  7 
and  voluntary  —That  2C0  or  300  were  babies  of  a  certain  age.  It  is  a  very 
milk  tlepoD  at  com)  lex  question  ;  I  am  going  to  work  it  out  more  in  detail, 
Leeils  and  and  if  this  Commission  is  still  sitting  when  I  have  com- 
pleted it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  a  copy  of  my 
report. 

41501.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  idea  of  this  dep6t ; 
as  instituted  it  was  of  such  small  dimensions  that  it  only 
dealt  with  a  fraction  of  the  children  ;  was  the  idea  that 
it  could  be  developed  ? — Yes. 

41502.  You  thought  if  the  result  was  satisfactory  there 
would  be  developments  ? — I  hoped  so,  and  I  hope  so  still, 
but  at  present  we  have  no  power  to  do  it ;  it  was  a  question 
of  finding  money  from  outside  in  order  to  carry  on  that 
work. 

41503.  Was  the  milk  given  gratitously  ? — No,  it  was 
charged  for  at  the  full  market  price  ;  as  a  rule  we  charged 
2d.  for  a  pint  bottle,  but  in  a  few  cases  where  the  full 
earnings  were  under  £1  a  week  we  sold  it  for  l|-d.,  and 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  we  gave  it  free. 

41504.  Was  there  a  large  demand  for  it  ? — Yes,  and 
we  had  to  stop  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  people  who 
appUed  for  it. 

41505.  It  was  no  cost  to  the  ratepayers  ? — No. 

41506.  (3Irs.  Webb.)  It  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
put  on  the  rates  ? — Yes,  it  cost  the  Committee  £500  to 
carry  it  on  for  a  year. 

41507.  All  the  management  expenses  were  not  charged 
in  the  cost  of  the  milk  ? — No. 

41508.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Is  that  £500  indepen- 
dent of  what  was  paid  ? — Yes,  it  was  not  quite  £500, 
though  it  was  approximately. 

41509.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  It  would  have  been  different 
if  you  had  had  a  large  number  of  babies  ? — We  could  have 
made  it  pay  if  we  had  been  able  to  carry  it  on  throughout 
the  town.  It  was  a  question  of  capital.  If  we  had  been 
able  to  put  in  capital  and  get  a  farm,  we  should  have 
saved  a  lot  of  little  expenses.  I  may  explain  it  briefly  in 
this  way.  When  we  began  we  had  to  deal  with  a  farmer 
who  was  rather  ujiwilling  to  do  anything,  and  we  had  to 
pay  him  Is.  a  gallon  for  the  milk  we  afterwards  got  for  9d.  ; 
there  was  a  profit  to  him  even  when  we  got  it  for  9d.,  and 
if  we  could  have  had  the  farm  and  worked  the  farm  we 
could  have  saved  that  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

41510.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Did  you  have  your  own 
cows  ? — No,  they  were  cows  selected  by  our  veterinary 
Burgeon  and  seen  by  him  once  a  week  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  and  once  a  fortnight  for  the  other  part, 
so  that  the  cows  were  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  the 
Siilk  was  cooled  and  bottled  in  premises  of  our  o-mi,  close 
to  the  farm,  and  frequently  examined  bacteriologically. 


4151L.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  much  opposition  to  this 
depot  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  vendors  of  milk? — There 
was  a  little  at  first  ;  the  opposition  was  entirely  from  the 
vendors  of  milk  and  the  cow-keepers.  The  work  would 
have  been  done  by  the  corporation  without  question, 
but  the  opposition  was  from  the  trade  ;  it  was  put  to  the 
town  clerk,  "  Was  it  legal  or  illegal  ?  "  and  he  said  it  was 
illegal. 

41512.  Was  the  opposition  diminishing  when  you  closed 
the  depot  ? — The  opposition  would  have  been  over-ruled. 
If  the  principle  had  been  legal  the  opposition  would  have 
been  over-ruled  entirely  by  the  council  at  the  time. 

41513.  Has  the  feeling  of  hostility  ceased  ? — The  feeling 
of  hostility  has  almost  gone  ;  there  may  be  a  few  who  are 
still  hostile,  of  course.  We  were  quite  friendly  -vrith  all  the 
milk  dealers  at  the  time,  they  saw  we  were  not  opposing 
them,  because  we  were  charging  as  much  as  they  were 
charging. 

41514.  This  did  not  really  compete  with  them,  but  it 
increased  the  demand  for  the  milk  ? — It  increased  the 
demand  for  milk,  bu,t  it  competed  in  this  way,  that  it  put 
on  the  market  a  much  purer  milk  than  they  were  selling  ; 
one  of  the  first  remarks  the  mothers  generally  made  was  : 
"  Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  this  milk  from  ?  " 
They  asked  :  "  What  do  you  put  in  it  to  make  it  thick  ?  " 

41515.  Passing  to  the  next  paragraph,  the  corporation,  j^gsistancel 
I  understand,  through  the  sanitary  authority,  compensate  sanitary 
persons  for  loss  of  work  while  they  are  ill  of  an  infectious  authority  t 
disease  ? — Yes,  that  we  have  done  for  a  great  many  years,  persons 

I  believe  quite  illegally,  but  the  last  time  we  went  to  ^g^^^j^g^^j 
Parliament  we  got  it  made  legal.  infection 

41516.  In  a  private  BiU  ?— Yes. 

41517.  I  suppose  this  compensation  is  prompted  by  two 
ideas  :  first,  to  induce  the  persons  to  more  readily  notify  ; 
and,  I  suppose,  secondly,  having  notified,  to  prevent 
their  going  on  the  poor  rate  in  consequence  of  the  notifica- 
tion ? — It  is  partly  that ;  I  do  not  take  the  question  of 
readiness  to  notify  as  very  much  influencing  the  corpora- 
tion ;  notification  is,  of  course,  compulsory,  and  Uke  all 
compulsory  notifications,  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  it  has 
to  be  followed  up  by  a  sort  of  detective  system  of  our  own  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  notification  has  not  come 
from  the  householder  but  from  the  doctor,  or  from  some 
inspector  who  has  found  it  out.  Then  the  difficulty  is 
that  if  you  remove  the  patient  to  the  hospital  and  leave 
the  people  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  their  work 
any  of  those  who  have  already  contracted  the  disease 
but  not  yet  developed  it,  may  do  so  at  their  work ; 
the  consequence  is,  we  have  wanted  to  keep  them  away 
from  their  work  for  the  full  fortnight's  isolation,  and  we 
have  compensated  them  for  that. 

41518.  Will  you  explain  ?  Supposing  you  found  a 
case  of  small-pox  in  a  family ;  I  will  assume  that  the  parent 
is  infected  and  is  removed  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  how 
would  you  proceed  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  family  ? — 
Supposing  it  was  a  working-class  man,  we  should  take 
the  whole  of  the  family  to  one  of  our  isolation  places,  we 
should  disinfect  their  clothes  and  persons  ;  and  if  we 
thought  from  the  length  of  time  the  disease  had  been  run- 
ning that  probably  some  of  them  might  be  developing  the 
disease,  we  should  prefer  to  keep  them  all  in  our  cottages 
for  a  full  fortnight  until  we  were  quite  sure  that  every- 
thing was  safe.  If  amongst  those  people  three  or  four  had 
been  working,  we  should  not  only  keep  them,  but  give 
them  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  money  they  would 
have  sustained  by  being  kept  away  from  their  work. 

41519.  Have  you  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
temporarily  isolated  ? — We  had  a  large  number  during 
the  outbreak  of  small-pox. 

41520.  WTiat  number  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  number, 
but  it  was  quite  the  usual  thing  to  have  a  whole  working, 
class  family  isolated  for  a  few  days  or  for  the  whole  fort- 
night and  we  greased  the  wheels  considerably  by  this, 
although  we  had  not  legal  power  at  that  time  to  take  them, 

41521.  Was  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  segregation  ap- 
preciable ?• — Yes,  it  was  very  considerable,  and  very 
willingly  paid  by  the  corporation.  The  number  of  cases 
(I  got  it  out  the  first  time  that  the  thing  occurred)  that 
occurred  when  the  people  were  segregated  was  so  large, 
and  the  number  of  individual  outbreaks  thereby  saved 
was  so  large  that  there  was  not  a  question  about  the 
advantage  of  it  with  the  corporation. 
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41522.  Assuming  there  were  several  wage-earners  in  the 
family,  would  they  all  get  half  their  customary  wage  ? 
—Yes. 

41523.  This  worked  without  any  friction  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  were  giving  wages  made  it  much 
more  easy  to  get  the  isolation ;  it  relieved,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  any  sort  of  hardship  ;  you  might  have  been  able 
legally  to  shut  up  a  man,  but  in  addition  to  that  if  we 
could  say:  "We  pay  you  what  you  lose,  or  part  of  it," 
it  made  matters  much  easier. 

41524.  With  regard  to  the  persons  who  are  treated 
in  the  hospital,  is  the  treatment  free  ? — If  you  mean  the 
City  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  that  is  entirely 
free. 

41525.  No  matter  what  the  position  in  life  may  be  ? — 
Yes. 

ojections  to  41526.  {Mrs  Webb.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  ever  tried 
covering  to  recover  the  cost  in  the  early  days  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  not 
during  the  seventeen  years  I  have  been  there.  I  may 
say  there  was  in  Huddersfield  an  attempt  at  one  time  to 
recover  the  cost,  or  to  make  the  people  pay.  I  was 
always  personally  strongly  against  it ;  my  reason  was 
that  if  people  were  segregated  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, the  community  ought  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  tried 
for  a  short  time,  and  given  up  at  last.  It  was  at  length 
put  in  this  position,  which  was  very  satisfactory  for  me, 
that  when  the  medical  officer  of  health  thought  the  patient 
could  not  be  properly  isolated  at  home  there  was  no 
charge  ;  if  the  patient  could  be  properly  isolated  at  home 
there  was  no  probabiHty  of  his  going  to  the  hospital. 

41527.  Can  you  teU  why  it  was  given  up  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  ever  adopted  at  Leeds.  It  was  not 
during  my  time  at  aU. 

41528.  You  are  definitely  against  it  ?■ — I  am  definitely 
against  charging  for  that  which  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
community. 
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41529.  {Chairman.)  Passing  on  to  the  tuberculosis 
cases,  how  are  they  treated  ?  If  a  person  is  removed  to 
the  hospital  I  presume  that  the  corporation  do  not  in  any 
way  compensate  him  by  paying  him  half  his  wages  ? — 
No,  that  is  entirely  outside,  we  simply  subscribe  to  the 
hospitals ;  although  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  about  the  infection  of  tuberculosis,  we  have  not  yet 
attempted  to  deal  with  it  as  we  should  deal  with  small- 
pox. 


41530.  Is  it  compulsorily  notifiable  ?- 
fiable,  but  not  compulsorily. 
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isistanceby  41531.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  ?  Would  you  be  disposed 
to  go  so  far  as  to  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  an  infectiou|^ 
disease,  that  is  to  say,  compensate  the  persons  who  are 
detained,  and  give  them  a  portion  of  what  they  would 
have  earned  ? — May  I  explain  ?  We  do  not  compensate 
a  person  who  is  isolated  on  account  ot  small-pox  at  aU. 

41532.  It  is  the  family  ?— Yes. 

41533.  You  pay  the  family  half  the  wages  that  the 
head  of  the  family  would  have  obtained  ? — No,  if  the 
head  of  the  family  is  himself  the  patient  we  support  the 
family  during  the  fortnight,  or  whatever  it  is,  and,  of 
course,  if  necessary,  afterwards  ;  if  the  man  is  not  fit  to 
do  work  and  there  is  no  other  wage-earning  member  of 
the  family,  which  is  not  very  common,  the  guardians 
would,  perhaps,  be  called  upon  ;  but  you  wiU  find  amongst 
my  cases,  cases  where  we  did  support  the  family,  where 
we  gave  money  absolutely  illegally. 

41534.  That  is  rather  what  I  wanted  to  come  to  ;  it 
seems  that  you  are  doing  in  connection  with  infectious 
diseases  something  rather  akin  to  what  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  do,  you  are  contributing  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  people  ? — Yes ;  but  with  this  tremendous 
difference,  that  we  are  doing  it  in  order  to  protect  the  com- 
munity from  infection,  the  Poor  Law  guardians  are  doing  it 
in  order  that  the  persons  may  not  suffer.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  case  you  instance,  the  case  of  a  member 
of  the  family  who  is  taken  away  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
are  isolated,  the  Poor  Law  guardians  would  say  :  "  Well, 
let  them  work  we  say :  "No,  do  not  let  them  work,because 
they  are  carrying  infection  elsewhere;"  when  that  danger 
is  past,  then  we  say:  "Let  them  work." 


41535.  Tuberculosis  cases  are  really  a  sort  of  half  way 
between  the  two  ? — Yes. 
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41538.  What  would  you  be  disposed  to  do,  assuming  a 
person  came  with  phthisis  in  the  earlier  stages  and  he  had  19  L'eb.  1907 

to  be  treated  ?    Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  assist  his  family  

in  the  same  way  that  persons  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases  are  assisted  ? — The  family  would  not  be  likely  to 
convey  the  disease  to  other  people,  the  raison  d'etre  of  our 
assisting  the  family  is  to  keep  persons  who  may  have 
contracted  the  disease  from  going  and  developing  the 
disease  at  their  work-places. 
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41537.  The  family  might  become  infected  ? — The 
family  might  become  infected,  but  it  would  not  be  an 
acute  infection  communicable  in  the  same  way  as  small- 
pox is. 

41538.  It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  as  phthisis 
so  afl'ects  the  health  of  the  community,  phthisis  cases 
ought  to  be  so  treated  ? — I  should  put  phthisis  as  a  noti- 
fiable disease  without  any  of  the  "ifs"  and  "buts"  which 
were  put  by  the  Local  Government  Board  into  the  Sheffield 
Act. 

41539.  Then  comes  the  difficulty  that  the  cases  are 
very  long  cases  ? — Yes,  they  are  long  cases. 

41540.  The  man  who  is  suffering  from  that  ailment 
knows  that,  and  it  is  a  deterrent  to  him  coming  forward, 
has  that  been  your  experience  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
80  ;  but  my  experience  varies  in  different  ways.  It  has 
come  in  different  ways  ;  I  have  had  people  come  to  me 
personally  as  a  physician  to  know  whether  they  had  con- 
sumption or  not.  I  do  not  think  those  people  would 
communicate  with  the  authorities  unless  the  authorities 
were  inclined  to  help  them  in  some  way ;  if  it  was  a 
question  of  penalising  him  by  putting  him  into  a  hospital 
and  not  letting  him  work,  I  do  not  think  we  should  hear 
of  any  case  voluntarily. 

41541.  That  is  rather  what  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at. 
If  you  want  to  largely  reduce  the  number  of  phthisical 
oases  you  must  make  it  easy  for  the  persons  suffering 
from  it  1 — Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  but  you  are 
putting  it  as  analogous  to  our  dealing  with  small-pox 
cases.  I  point  out  the  difference,  that  the  one  is  a  much 
more  actively  contagious  disease  than  the  other. 

41542.  Is  phthisis  very  prevalent  in  Leeds  ? — No,  our  Phthisis 
death-rate  is  about  1.20  per  thousand  of  the  population,  death-rate  in 

41543.  I  think  it  has  been  told  us  that  about  one-third 

of  the  deaths  of  adults  between  fifteen  and  thirty-five  The  best 
are  from  phthisis  ? — I  could  not  say  that  off-hand,  but,  remedy  for 
of  course,  it  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases.    It  is  di-  phthisis, 
minishing  in  Leeds  in  proportion.    I  may  add,  also,  that 
while  I  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  segregation 
of  phthisis,  I  attach  a  great  deal  more  importance  to 
getting  rid  of  slums,  and  to  providing  proper  means  for 
feeding  people. 

41544.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  include  in  that  over- 
crowding ? — Yes,  putting  people  under  healthy  conditions. 

41545.  {Chairman.)  Let  us  come  to  the  medical  assis-  Deterrence  of 
tance  given  to  the  poor  under  our  Poor  Law  system,  niedical  relief 
You  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  consideration  shown  by 

the  Poor  Law  officers  and  so  on,  but  you  are  criticising 
the  system  ;  should  you  say  that  the  fact  that  this  class 
of  medical  relief  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  is  a 
deterrent  ? — I  think  so. 

41546.  That  is  the  result  of  your  general  experience, 
both  as  a  practising  physician  and  as  a  Poor  Law  medical 
officer  ? — Yes,  people  would  rather  come,  when  I  was  in 
Huddersfield  as  a  practising  physician,  to  see  me  at  the 
infirmary  than  go  to  the  Poor  Law  doctor. 

41547.  Was  the  infirmary  free  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  a 
system  of  recommendations,  but  practically  anybody 
could  get  a  recommendation,  it  made  no  difference. 

41548.  Should  you  saj^  that  was  really  a  serious  element 
of  deterrent  effect  ? — I  think  it  was  a  serious  element  with 
regard  to  the  prompt  treatment  of  cases.  A  man  with 
pneumonia,  for  instance,  would  not  send  at  once  for  the 
Poor  Law  doctor  because  he  would  expect  to  be  sent  into 
the  workhouse  hospital,  the  Bastille  as  they  call  it,  and  he 
would  send  for  the  dispensary  doctor  with  very  much 
greater  readiness  ;  if  he  were  taken  into  the  infirmary 
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Dr.  James  he  would  not  object  to  it ;  I  mean  to  the  voluntary  in- 
Spotlisiuoode  firmary.    He  would  object  to  being  sent  into  the  work- 

Camcron.     ]jouse  infirmary,  but  would  not  object  to  being  sent  into 
19  Feb  1907  ^^'^  voluntary  infirmary  as  a  rule. 
 —    '     41549.  That  is  at  Leeds  ?— Yes. 

41550.  It  would  not  be  because  he  thought  that  the 
treatment  in  one  was  superior  to  the  other,  but  because 
the  one  was  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think 
principally  that,  but  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
think  the  treatment  at  the  voluntary  infirmary  was 
probably  superior. 

41551.  There  is  a  large  free  dispensary  at  Leeds  ? — 
There  is. 

Pro\  i<]enf  41552.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  medical  clubs  in 

iiiedieal  clubs  Leeds,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  only  mentioned  one 
and  effect  particular  one,  but  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  have 
medical  clubs.  Nearly  all  the  aid  societies,  the  friendly 
societies,  have  subscriptions  towards  medical  clubs  ;  in 
many  of  the  medical  clubs  there  is  a  contract  with  a 
medical  man  to  attend  the  members  of  the  family  that 
are  ill ;  they  pay  a  small  sum  and  get  the  attention. 

41553.  Should  you  say  that  the  free  medical  in- 
firmary has  rather  arrested  the  growth  of  medical  clubs 
and  provident  medical  associations  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
has,  because  the  ordinary  working  man  earning  good  wages 
who  would  go  to  the  dispensary  would  only  go  in  respect 
of  some  special  thing,  such  as  eyesight,  or  something  like 
that,  he  would  not  go  for  an  ordinary  disease,  but  send 
for  his  club  doctor,  but  there  is  a  very  large  substratum 
below  the  well-to-do  working  man,  people  who  are  working 
people,  but  are  sometimes  at  work  and  sometimes  out  of 
work,  they  would  go  to  the  dispensary  and  they  woidd  not 
usually  be  the  provident  people  who  would  already  be 
members  of  the  medical  clubs. 

41554.  They  would  be  the  intermediate  class  between 
the  well-to-do  artisan  and  those  who  come  upon  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes. 

41555.  The  medical  officers  of  dispensaries  could  give 
orders  on  hospitals,  could  they  not  ? — Yes,  the  case  would 
have  to  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  of  course. 

Inaccess-  41556.  Your  opinion  is  valuable  because  you  have  had 

ibility  of  experience  as  a  medical  officer  ;  should  you  say  that  delay 
medical  relief  often  occurs  from  the  necessity  of  getting  an  order  from 
and  proposed  the  reHeving  officer  for  medical  help  ? — Very  frequently  ; 
remedy  j  ]ja,ve  given  you  some  special  cases  about  that  in  my 
ttieretor.  statement. 

41557.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  to  get  over 
this  delay  and  the  deterrent  efi^ect  ? — I  should  hke  to  see 
something  arranged  of  this  nature,  that  if  a  patient  was 
ill  he  could  send  for  a  doctor,  and  that  the  doctor  would 
be  paid  for  coming  to  see  him,  and  that  the  payment  should, 
if  it  was  thought  desirable,  be  recoverable  from  the  family 
through,  say,  the  guardians,  or  whoever  is  in  authority ; 
but  I  think  the  first  thing  is  that  the  patient  should  be 
seen,  and  that  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  the  secondary  consideration  should  be  who  is  to  pay 
for  it.  I  think  the  doctor  ought  not  to  pay  for  it ;  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  community  in  some  way. 

The  Witness  subsequently  added  the  following  : — A  poor 
person  taken  suddenly  ill  should  have  a  right  to  send 
for  any  doctor,  and  that  the  medical  man  sent  for  should 
have  a  right  to  claim  a  fee  from  the  authority — whether 
the  Poor  Law  authority  or  sanitary  authority  does  not 
affect  the  principle.  A  fee  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be 
paid,  even  if  the  medical  man  called  in  in  an  emergency 
without  the  relieving  officer's  certificate  be  himself  the 
district  medical  officer,  although  as  he  already  has  a 
retaining  fee,  the  amount  might  be  simply  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  visit  and  an  emergency  visit.  Should 
the  patient  require  assistance  in  addition  to  medical 
advice,  this  could  be  given  through  the  relieving  officer, 
who  would  report  the  case  in  the  usual  way  to  his  board. 
If  the  patient  were  to  remain  a  permanent  pauper,  attend- 
ance upon  the  case  should  be  continued  by  the  district 
officer,  or  the  patient  should  be  transferred  to  the  work- 
house infirmary.  If  the  patient  was  merely  temporarily 
ill  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  medical  man  first 
called  in  to  continue  his  attendance  a,t  the  cost  of  the 
rates.  Medical  attendance  paid  for  in  this  way  might 
be  made  recoverable  from  the  patient  or  householder 
sending,  if  it  were  thought  necessary. 


41558.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  various  quarters 
that  the  provident  medical  institutions  should  be  largely 
developed ;  that  through  them  the  working  classes 
should  be  encouraged  to  get  medical  relief,  and  that 
where  a  person  did  not  belong  to  such  an  institution 
and  was  imable  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  medical  relief,  it 
should  be  defrayed  by  some  pubUc  authority,  say  the 
Poor  Law ;  that  is  rather  j'our  idea  ? — That  is  my  idea, 
but  what  I  mean  is  that  the  person  should  not  have  to 
go  to  find  the  reUeving  officer  first  and  then  take  his 
order  to  the  doctor. 

41559.  If  that  idea  is  at  all  to  be  given  effect  to,  the 
free  dispensaries  rather  upset  it,  do  they  not  ? — I  should 
like  the  increase  of  free  dispensaries  ;  instead  of  having 
one  central  one  with  a  branch  on  the  south  of  Leeds,  I 
should  like  to  have  half  a  dozen  in  Leeds. 

The  Witness  subsequently  added  the  following  : — Under 
Section  131  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  1875,  any  local 
authority  may  provide  hospitals  or  temporary  places 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  may  build  such  hospitals 
or  place  of  reception,  contract  for  the  use  of  them,  or 
pay  the  managers  of  any  hospital  a  sum  agreed  upon. 
The  most  urgent  need  in  Leeds  is  dispensary  accommoda- 
tion and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  covered  by  the  section. 
The  want  of  some  accessible  place  where  medical  advice 
could  be  obtained  for  young  children,  was  much  felt 
in  Leeds  last  autumn  during  the  diarrhoea  season.  The 
distance  to  the  dispensary  and  to  the  women  and  children's 
hospital  from  the  district  in  which  our  milk  dep't  was 
situated  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  mother  had  to 
wait  before  receiving  attention  was  so  great  that  many 
refrained  from  taking  their  infants  to  either  institution, 
until  harm  had  resulted.  (Cases  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  I.)  An 
extension  of  Section  131  to  include  "  dispensary  and 
outdoor  visiting,"  would  enable  the  corporation  to 
supplement  and  extend  the  good  work  done  by  the 
charitable  institutions  in  the  districts  most  needing  it. 

41560.  You  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the 
medical  provident  institutions  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  to  any  large  extent. 

41561.  What  inducement  would  a  man  have  to  belong 
to  one  of  those  and  pay  his  2d.  a  week,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  if  he  coxild  get  medical  relief  free  ? — Only  the 
sort  of  feeling  that  he  wanted  to  pay  as  he  -nent  along. 

41562.  It  has  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that 
the  medical  assistance  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
health  authority ;  their  duties  are  to  a  certain  extent 
similar  ;  do  you  wish  to  have  some  co-ordinating  influence  ; 
you  see  some  difficulty  about  that,  I  suppose  ? — If  one 
were  reconstructing  the  whole  thing,  one  would  not  have 
a  board  of  guardians  at  all ;  one  would  simply  have  a 
sanitary  authority. 

41563.  So  far  as  medical  relief  is  concerned  ? — So  far 
as  everything  is  concerned.  If  one  were  reconsidering 
the  whole  thing,  one  would  not  have  two  bodies,  one 
dealing  with  certain  areas  partly  corporation  and  partly 
not  corporation,  one  deahng  ■«'ith  sanitary  matters  and 
the  other  with  the  relieving  officers  ;  one  would  have 
the  same  authority  for  both,  naturally,  if  one  were  to 
start  afresh. 

41564.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  would  have  different  com- 
mittees of  the  same  authority  ? — Different  committees, 
the  same  as  with  the  education  authority.  It  is  another 
thing  to  say  one  would  alter  the  present  state  of  things 
except  by  improving  it.  That  is  a  sort  of  academic 
opinion  that  if  one  were  starting  again  one  would  have 
one  authority,  for  the  whole  of  the  area,  attending  on  the 
sick  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  town. 

41565.  Supposing  that  you  were  told  that  the  board  of 
guardians  was  going  to  be  swept  away,  what  would  you 
suggest  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  thank  my  stars. 

41566.  You  would  suggest  that  the  thing  should  be 
handed  over  to  different  committees  of  one  council  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  but  that  of  course  involves  very  much 
alteration  of  areas,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  I  am  not 
making  that  suggestion  on  my  own  part  at  all. 

41567.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that 
whilst  it  would  be  possible  to  have  started  with  one 
authority  at  the  first,  to  transfer  the  duties  that  the  Poor 
Law  guardians  now  perform  to  the  to^vn  council  might 
put  on  them  a  very  heavy  burden  ? — Very  heavy. 
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\.rguments       41568.  And  duties  for  which,  for  some  years  to  come 
or  and         they  would  have  hardly  sufficient  knowledge  ? — It  would 
.gainst  one    probably  eventuate  very  much  in  this,  as  it  has  done  with 
authority  for  ^j^g  education  authority.   I  am  speaking  now  of  course 
tnce  to  ^^'^'^^  *  county  borough.  It  would  happen  that  very 
he  poor        much  the  same  people  would  take  on  thr  work  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  county  council,  that  now  take  it  on  as  Poor 
Law  guardians,  and  they  would  retain  their  old  officers 
in  the  first  instance,  and  modify  their  methods  by  degrees. 

41569.  Short  of  transferring  en  bloc  the  work  of  the 
guardians  to  the  town  councillors,  would  it  be  possible, 
in  your  opinion,  to  transfer  certain  of  the  duties  they  now 
undertake,  for  instance,  vaccination? — Yes,  quite  possible. 

41570.  And  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  ? — 
That  would  involve  of  course  re-distribution  of  areas. 
I  mention  elsewhere,  I  think,  how  the  areas  intersect  with 
four  boards  of  guardians  in  Leeds.  If  we  take  the 
whole  four  they  cover  more  than  the  area  of  the  city  ; 
every  one  of  our  four  unions  has  parishes  outside  the 
city  that  it  has  to  deal  with ;  those  people  must  be 
provided  for  either  by  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  to  the  extent  of  the  four  unions  or  in  some  way  you 
must  arrange  that  there  is  nobody  left  unregistered. 

41571.  Putting  the  question  of  area  on  one  side,  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  registration,  I  suppose,  would  fall 
jn  with  the  work  of  the  sanitary  authority  ? — Yes,  I 
think  registration  ought  to  be  under  medical  superin- 
tendence, especially  the  registration  of  deaths. 

41572.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  guardians  practically 
do  nothing  with  regard  to  registration  ? — It  is  done 
under  their  auspices. 

41573.  The  only  thing  they  do  practically  is  to  appoint 
the  registrar  ? — They  appoint  the  registrar. 

41574.  As  a  local  authority  they  do  nothing  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  control  they  have  over  the  registrar,  I 
suppose  they  could  turn  him  off. 

41575.  Not  without  the  consent  of  the  Registrar 
General  ? — In  Huddersfield  the  registrar  was  the  clerk  to 
the  guardians. 

41576.  The  superintendent  registrar? — I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  now,  it  was  so  when  I  was  there  ;  in 
Leeds  it  is  different. 

41577.  It  is  almost  always  so  ? — It  is  in  a  small  district. 

41578.  {Chairman.)  Now  vaccination  ? — I  am  nott  a 
all  anxious  to  have  vaccination  under  my  control ;  perhaps 
that  is  cowardice. 

41579.  It  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  propagation  of  health, 
does  it  not  ? — It  is  the  proper  thing  theoretically  that  it 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

41580.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reUef  of  the  poor 
jiiarity  of  should  be  put  under,  or  associated  with,  the  health 
tate  or  rate  authority,  and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
jid,              get  the  voluntary  hospitals  to  co-operate  with  Poor 

Law  dispensaries  so  as  to  have  a  more  or  less  uniform 
scale  and  system  of  medical  relief  throughout  an  area  ; 
should  you  say  that  such  a  system  is  practicable  ? — I 
think  it  is  practicable,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  prac- 
ticable scheme  yet.  I  think  that  may  be  done.  There 
is  one  point  which  I  think  has  to  be  kept  in  view,  and 
that  is  that  voluntary  associations  like  the  infirmaries 
and  the  pubUc  dispensaries,  tap  the  charitable  pubhc  in  a 
certain  way,  and  as  soon  as  you  put  the  main  part  of 
that  upon  a  board  Uke  the  guardians,  the  charitable  people 
say:  "  Well,  why  should  I  subscribe  to  an  infirmary  when 
I  am  paying  rates  for  it  ?  " 

41581.  I  think  the  idea  was  that  the  autonomy  of  the 
hospitals  would  be  left  untouched,  but  they  would  probably 
have  to  agree  to  some  general  conditions,  and  I  think  the 
suggestion  further  was  that  in  certain  cases  if  necessary 
they  should  be  subsidised  by  the  local  authority  ? — I  think 
that  would  act  in  the  same  way ;  this  experiment 
about  tuberculosis  is  in  point.  My  fellow  members  on 
that  committee  are  incUnedto  say:  "  We  have  a  difficulty 
about  getting  subscriptions,"  and  that  people  say: 
"  It  is  a  very  good  thing,  the  town  council  subscribes  £2,000, 
and  you  must  get  them  to  subscribe  more  if  you  want 
more." 

41582.  You  think  the  mere  fact  of  the  subvention 
being  made  makes  a  difference  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  two 
things  should  be  separately  autonomous. 
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41583.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  would  prefer  to  have  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  of  your  own  ? — A  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  belonging  to  the  corporation — I  must  not 
say  that  because  I  believe  I  am  the  fans  ct  origo  of  the 
combination  in  this  particular  instance. 

41584.  In  a  new  state  if  you  were  starting  afresh  ? — 
I  am  very  anxious  that  the  well-to-do  people  should 
contribute  out  of  their  abundance  to  the  relief  of  their 
poorer  neighbours,  not  be  compelled  as  ratepayers  to 
do  so.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  if  these  charitable  institutions  were 
done  away  with,  or  put  entirely  on  the  State. 

41585.  You  want  the  State  to  do  something,  so  you 
want  a  combination  of  the  two  ? — I  should  like  if  possible 
something  Hke  this  ;  to  have  the  power  of  doing  what 
we  actually  did  when  we  were  running  that  milk  depot  for 
the  time  being,  to  estabhsh  a  small  dispensary  where  it  is 
needed :  I  arranged  that  some  of  the  rooms  belonging  to 
the  milk  depot  should  be  utilised  for  a  few  weeks  during 
the  diarrhoea  season,  and  that  we  should  get  the  people  to 
come  there ;  they  could  not  go  to  the  infirmary  or  the  dis- 
pensary ;  it  was  too  far  off,  and  they  could  not  leave 
their  children.  I  should  like  the  town  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  take  away  from  the  people  who  are  doing  a 
thoroughly  good  work  the  spontaniety  of  their  work  ; 
I  do  not  want  to  interfere  too  much  with  what  they  are 
doing. 

41586.  You  want  a  scaffolding  of  municipal  activity 
and  you  want  a  filling  in  of  voluntary  effort. 

41587.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Is  it  not  the  other 
way  on,  that  the  scaffolding  should  be  the  voluntary 
effort  and  the  filling  in  done  by  the  municipality  ? — I 
think  the  two  can  be  kept  quite  separate  in  the  meantime. 

41588.  {Chairman.)  Your  practical  suggestion  would 
be  with  regard  to  medical  relief,  help  first  and  inquire 
afterwards  ? — Yes,  help  first  and  inquire  afterwards. 

41589.  That  is  inverting  the  whole  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law,  which  is  to  enquire  first  and  see  whether  the 
case  is  one  which  justifies  public  help  ?— I  am  speaking 
now  as  a  physician. 

41590.  I  was  only  suggesting  to  you  the  difficulty 
of  adopting  that  principle  and  tacking  it  on  to  the  Poor 
Law  system  ? — I  quite  see  it. 

41591.  It  is  the  reverse  really  ? — It  is  making  them  do 
what  they  did  not  before. 

41592.  It  is  reversing  the  whole  principle  ? — It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  I  want  to  alter. 

41593.  Do  you  think  you  would  confine  it  to  medical 
relief  ? — In  the  first  instance  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
confine  it  afterwards,  but  I  think  the  gravaraen  is  on  the 
medical  side. 

41594.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  the  de- 
fects of  the  present  system  are  such  that  you  think  reform 
is  imperatively  required  ? — It  depends  on  the  intensity  of 
the  word  imperative  very  much.  I  think  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement  in  that  particular.  I  have  already 
told  you  my  general  opinion,  that  the  whole  system  is 
theoretically  wrong,  but  practically  a  great  deal  of 
thoroughly  good  work  is  being  done  by  Poor  Law  doctors 
and  relieving  officers,  and  they  are  not  such  dreadful 
tyrants  as  they  were  in  Mr.  Dickens'  time,  but  I  do  see 
that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
tardiness  about  getting  relief  owing  to  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  methods  ;  I  do  think  the  only  reason  why  a 
man  with  pneumonia  should  be  treated  is  because  he  has 
got  pneumonia  ;  there  should  not  be  an  inquiry  whether 
he  was  a  wicked  man  when  he  was  young  ;  he  should 
not  be  prevented  from  being  treated  because  he  did  not 
do  as  he  ought  to  do. 

41595.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  in- 
spection of  children  in  the  schools  ? — No,  not  the  physical 
inspection. 

41596.  The  eyesight  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No,  I 
have  not  had  to  do  that ;  it  has  not  been  done  in  Leeds. 

41597.  It  has  been  done  in  some  towns  ? — Yes,  but  not 
in  Leeds. 

41598.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  have  an  inspector  who  goes  Inspection  of 
into  the  sehools  for  infectious  diseases,  have  you  not  ? —  schools  by 
We  visit  every  school  where  an  infectious  disease  is  ro-  sanitary 
ported  and  follow  up  in  many  cases  absentees.    For  authority. 
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Br.  James  instance,  if  a  child  has  developed  measles  in  school  we 
Spottisv)oode  find  out  M'ho  the  other  children  are  who  were  absent , 

Cameron,    whether  they  have  measles  at  home  and  so  on. 
19  Feb  1907      41599.  {Chairman  )  You  do  not  think  you  are  likely 
 '__    '  to  undertake  the  duty  of  examining  school  children  bo- 
cause  there  comes  in  a  difficulty  I  believe  as  to  who  is  to 
treat  them  ? — Yes. 
^  41600.  You  have  not  come  across  that  in  your  experi- 
amination'^of         ' — ^^^^  '^'^^  come  across  that,  but  I  have  really 
^gj^jjj^j            thought  that  the  method  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases, 

children 

l^y  which  I  worked  out  from  what  I  think  was  a  suggestion 
sanitary  of  the  Mayor  of  Huddersfield  a  great  many  years  ago, 
authority  would  have  been  a  successful  means  of  dealing  with  it. 
at  Hudders-  With  regard  to  notifiable  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever, 
fi®^'^-  the  idea  was  that  the  teacher  had  a  child  attending  the 

class  who  possibly  had  scarlet  fever,  I  had  already  given 
out  circulars  to  teachers  telling  them  what  to  look  for,  but 
the  difficulty  was  that  they  were  not  medical  men,  and  I 
got  the  Corporation  in  Huddersfield  at  that  time  to  agree 
to  pay  for  the  medical  examination  of  any  child  the 
teacher  thought  ought  to  be  examined,  and  we  had  a  form 
of  certificate  drawn  up,  and  the  teacher  could  simply 
hand  one  of  these  to  the  child  and  say,  "  Take  that  home 
and  tell  your  mother  you  must  see  a  doctor."  Then  they 
sent  for  their  own  doctor  and  the  corporation  paid  for  the 
doctor's  opinion.    I  am  inclined  to  think  in  some  respects 
that  princi[  lo  is  a  correct  one  ;  that  you  should  not  too 
much  confine  the  examination  of  children  to  a  particular 
set  of  men,  because  you  at  once  arouse  the  hostiUty  of 
certain  members  of  the  profession,  they  say,  '"These  ara 
patients  of  mine,  and  you  send  a  special  staff  of  men  along 
to  see  my  patients,  and  I  do  not  like  it ; "  there  is  the 
same  difficulty  in  vaccination. 
DiflSculty  of      41601.  I  assume  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
medical         children  or  their  families  would  have  had  no  medical 
attendance     attendant  ? — Most  famihes  of  the  well-to-do  artisan  class 
chifdren*^  and  ^^^^  ^  medical  attendant ;  he  may  be  a  club  doctor  or 
need  of  State  *  private  doctor,  but  he  is  the  person  they  would  send 
intervention.  ^'^^      they  were  ill ;  they  have  not  a  medical  attendant 
for  this  particular  case,  but  the  man  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  being  sent  for  would  resent  the  half-crown  for  the 
examination  going  to  anybody  else  excepting  himself. 

41602.  I  believe  that  in  London  and  elsewhere  there 
is  the  difficulty  (I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  it)  that  the 
children  have  been  sent  wholesale  to  be  examined  at  the 
hospitals  and  the  hospital  authorities  declined  to  examine 
them  ? — Are  you  speaking  now  of  such  things  as  eye- 
sight ? 

41603.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  problem ; 
naturally  eyesight  is  rather  a  speciality,  and  the  ordinary 
family  physician  is  not  competent  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  child  should  wear  astigmatic  glasses ;  he  is  competent 
to  say,  "  You  ought  to  go  and  get  your  eyesight  examined 
thoroughly,"  but  he  is  not  always  competent  to  prescribe 
glasses. 

41604.  It  might  arise  that  the  father  of  the  child  would 
be  unable  to  pay  the  fee  for  the  speciaHst  who  would  have 
to  examine  the  eyes  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  one  of  those 
cases  where  the  State  might  come  in  quite  well,  but 
that  might  be  largely  done  of  course  by  making  an 
arrangement  with  such  institutions  as  the  dispensaries. 

41605.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  extend  that  to  teeth  ?— 
I  would  extend  it  to  teeth  eventually. 

41606.  Would  you  have  a  corporation  dentist  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  a  corporation  dentist, 
but  I  should  hke  the  corporation  in  some  way  to  sub- 
sidise the  dispensary  with  regard  to  dentistry. 

41607.  {Chairman.)  Your  idea  would  be  rather  the 
other  way,  to  have  a  fee  which  you  woidd  pay  any  medical 
practitioner  who  was  qualified  to  operate  and  did  operate  ? 
— I  think  in  regard  to  speciahties  hke  dentistry,  and  the 
care  of  the  eyesight,  you  almost  want  to  specialise  the 
man,  but  with  regard  to  ordinary  complaints  I  would 
rather  the  medical  man  was  paid  by  the  State  or  whoever  ' 
it  is  for  the  ordinary  care  of  the  sick. 

41608.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  not  what  you  are  say- 
medi^cal  '""^  rather  in  favour  of  having  a  special  man  as  medical 
inspection  officer  of  the  education  authority  to  see  the  children  ? — 
and  exam"na-  Yes,  to  see  them,  that  would  be  an  advantage.  If  the 
tion  of  school  thing  wore  to  turn  out  as  I  hope  it  \vill  in  Leeds,  if  I  were 
children.        made  myself  as  medical  officer  of  health  the  medical 

officer  of  the  education  department,  I  shoidd  then  ask 
them  to  give  me  an  assistant  who  would  deal  with  the 
special  things  I  pointed  out  to  him  from  time  to  time. 


Need  of 


41609.  {Chairman.)  Who  would  be  able  to  treat  these 
special  cases  ? — I  do  not  know  about  treatment ;  exami- 
nation and  treatment  are  very  diffarent  things ;  it  is 
rather  a  large  thing,  but  I  should  not  hke  to  dogmatise 
about  it. 

41610.  The  treatment  is  the  difficulty  ? — It  is. 

41611.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  education  authority 
would  not  undertake  the  treatment ;  they  would  only 
undertake  the  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  quite  right  they  should  undertake  the  treatment  of, 
say,  well-to-do  people. 

41612.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  would  have  them  undertake 
the  treatment  which  the  people  would  not  otherwise 
get  ? — I  would  have  them  undertake  the  recommendation 
of  the  need  of  treatment  certainly. 

41613.  You  would  make  them  responsible  for  seeing 
the  person  was  treated  ? — The  child  is  there  by  compulsion, 
and  when  it  is  there  it  ought  to  be  examined,  and  if  the 
child  requires  spectacles  then  its  parents  should  be  ad- 
vised that  it  ought  to  get  spectacles.  If  they  cannot 
get  it  then  they  come  to  the  same  position  as  anybody 
else  who  requires  treatment  and  cannot  be  treated. 

41614.  But  if  the  parent  refuses  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  will  ever  refuse ;  they  might  refuse  to  pay,  that  is 
all  they  would  refiise. 

41615.  If  they  refused  to  pay  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 
— Then  my  general  principle  that  the  patient  must  be 
the  first  consideration  would  come  in. 

41616.  Anyhow,  you  would  make  the  public  authority 
responsible  to  see  that  the  child  was  treated  whoever  paid 
for  it ;  that  would  be  the  first  thing  ? — Yes,  if  you  under- 
stand by  pubhc  authority  the  general  thing  that  there 
should  be  somebody ;  I  do  not  say  who.  I  do  not  want  to 
commit  mjrself  with  regard  to  that;  if  the  Poor  Law 
people  are  to  continue  to  control  the  sick  they  must  be 
the  responsible  people. 

41617.  Public   authority  as  compared  with  private 
authority  ? — Yes. 

41618.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  In  the  first  instance,  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  the  school,  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  authority  that  appoints  them,  to  look  after  the 
health  of  the  child  ? — Yes,  but  with  regard  to  malforma- 
tions of  the  children,  such  as  astigmatism,  that  is  another 
matter. 

41619.  But  it  would  be  their  duty,  would  it  not,  to 
ascertain  from  what  sources  assistance  cauld  be  obtained 
for  the  children,  either  charitable  or  otherwise. 

41620.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  They  have  no  power  to  pay  for 
inspection  ? — Inspection  when  the  Education  Bill  comes 
up  again  will,  I  suppose,  be  compulsory. 

41621.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Have  you  In  Leeds  what  we 
have  in  London,  a  medical  inspector  coming  roimd  who 
says  certain  children  require  certain  treatment  for  their 
eyes,  and  the  teacher  informs  the  parents,  through  the 
chilch'en,  what  it  is  ;  it  is  placed  on  a  card,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  either  the  parents  will  not  supply 
it  or  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  or  simply  neglect  it ; 
is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  the  managers  who  have  to 
look  after  the  health  of  the  children  to  see  that  some 
provision  is  made,  either  voluntary  or  legal  provision  ? 
— I  think  it  is  certainly  the  duty,  but  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  it  is  to  be  done  at  present;  it  is  a  very  difficult 
point. 

41622.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  would  place  on  the  Question 
public  authority  the  responsibiUty  of  seeing  it  done  ? —  recovery  ( 
Yes  the  cost  o 

Ini6'1.ic8;l 

41623.  Would  you  give  no  power  to  recover  it  from  f^^^  (.j, 
recalcitrant  parents  ? — May  I  repeat  what  I  said  with 

regard  to  the  case  of  the  man  with  pneumonia.  I  said 
if  a  case  of  pneumonia  occurs  the  first  thing  should  be 
that  the  doctor  sent  for  by  the  patient  is  to  attend,  and 
that  his  fee  should  be  paid  directly  by  some  pubUc  author- 
ity, either  the  union  or  the  corporation,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  power  of  recovery,  if  necessary  and  if 
practicable,  but  in  regard  to  the  other  matters  these  are 
much  more  slow  things  ;  you  have  to  distinguish  the 
chronic  from  the  acute  ;  in  the  case  of  what  you  may 
call  a  malformation  of  the  eye,  it  is  quite  desirable  it 
should  be  treated,  but  there  is  not  quite  the  same  hurry  ; 
I  think  you  might  have  som  j  more  elaborate  means  ar- 
ranged ;  there  is  not  quite  the  same  necessity  that  the 
people  should  go  straight  oSE  to  the  doctor  and  be  treated 
as  in  the  case  of  pneumonia. 
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41624.  Is  not  that  more  likely  to  make  the  parent 
more  careless  on  the  subject  ? — Decidedly  I  think  you 
should  have  the  power  of  recovery  if  the  parent  does 
not  do  it ;  it  should  be  treated  as  any  other  nuisance  is 
treated.  If  a  person  responsible  for  a  nuisance  does 
not  remedy  it,  then  the  authority  may  step  in  and  charge 
him  with  the  cost.  I  think  there  should  be  some  power 
of  that  sort. 

41625.  {Mr.  Booth.)  It  would  give  him  no  option  of 
saying,  if  he  could  afford  to  pay,  that  he  held  the  opinion 
that  the  doctor's  advice  was  wrong  ? — He  could  consult 
his  own  doctor. 

41626.  You  would  set  one  doctor  against  the  other  ; 
is  the  consideration  merely  a  question  of  his  financial 
ability  to  pay  ? — I  am  very  unwilling  to  set  one  doctor 
against  the  other,  and  I  am  very  unwilling  that  the 
authority  should  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  doctor- 
ing. I  think  the  doctor  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted in  all  these  matters.  I  think  in  cases  of  astigmatism, 
for  instance,  that  the  people  should  be  advised  to  take 
their  child  to  the  doctor,  who  would  say  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  astigmatism,  but  he  would  say :  "  I  think  you  had 
better  consult  So-and-so  "  ;  I  should  let  him  have  an 
option  of  going  into  the  matter. 

41627.  You  would  not  leave  any  authority  with  the 
parent  to  say  :  I  will  not  have  my  child  wear  spectacles  ? 
— You  are  removing  aU  the  disabilities  about  vaccination 
by  degrees,  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  go  beyond  the 
bedrock  :  if  a  man  says,  "  I  won't,"  he  won't. 

41628.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  It  might  be  cruelty  to  children 
not  to  insist  on  your  children  wearing  spectacles  ? — 
That  would  be  a  splendid  case  for  the  lawyers  to  argue 
if  it  were  taken  into  court. 

41629.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  cases  in  your 
statement  about  the  unnecessary  delay ;  a  good  many  of 
them  speak  for  themselves,  but  I  think  in  certain  cases, 
although  I  do  not  want  to  examine  you  upon  them, 
it  seems  almost  as  much  the  fault  of  the  people  as  the 
system  ? — I  think  you  will  find  in  most  cases  where  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  people  it  is  because  sending  for  the  doctor 
means  making  themselves  paupers. 

41630.  Quite  so ;  it  is  an  instance  of  the  deterrent  effect 
of  the  system  ? — Yes,  I  have  not  labelled  them  so  always. 
No.  28  is  reluctance  to  enter  workhouse  and  so  on.  These 
were  cases  that  we  looked  up,  they  are  most  of  them  recent 
cases.  One  could  by  consulting  the  books  have  increased 
them  in  number,  but  they  are  illustrative  rather  than 
exhaustive. 

41631.  May  I  ask,  do  you  still  practise  ? — I  am  not  in 
private  practice ;  I  have  not  been  in  private  practice  since 
I  left  Huddersfield  in  1889. 

rguments  41632.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  notice  you  treat  as  almost 
3r,  and  axiomatic  that  in  starting  de  novo  one  authority  would  be 
ifficulties  of,  better  than  two  in  deahng  with  these  questions.  You 
ae  authority  almost  considered  that  does  not  need  discussion  ? — 1 
)r  medical  thought  so  certainly, 
ssistance  •' 

I  the  p  )or.  41633.  So  that  the  only  reasons  in  your  mind  against 
its  adoption  are  the  difficulties  connected  with  existing 
areas  and  arrangements  ? — Yes,  the  areas  are  atrocious, 
but  there  is  also  this  thing,  that  you  have  a  certain  set 
of  men  who  are  already  in  certain  ways  doing  certain  work, 
on  the  whole  very  well,  are  you  going  to  put  it  into  other 
hands  ? 

41634.  But  at  the  present  moment  the  objects  aimed 
at  by  the  Poor  haw  and  its  methods  are  almost  contra- 
dictory, divergent  altogether  from  thfe  objects  and  methods 
used  by  the  local  board,  the  authority  of  health,  are 
they  not;  that  is  to  say,  the  public  health  authority 
persuades  and  even  insists  upon  the  acceptance  of  its 
services,  and  therefore  is  interested  in  their  extension  ? — 
Yes. 

41635.  Whereas,  the  opposite  element  is  the  object  and 
method  of  the  Poor  Law,  their  whole  aim  is  to  restrict  ? — 
Yes,  we  are  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  search  for 
nuisances,  the  Poor  Law  man,  the  relieving  officer,  only 
goes  where  he  is  asked  to  go. 

eed  for  41636.  Would  you  contemplate  revolutionising  that 

arching  out  entirely,  and  making  it  a  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  officer  to 
cases  of      search  out,  and  offer,  and  insist  upon  acceptance  of  his 
Jstitution.    services  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  wish  his  present 
services  to  be  accepted,  which  consist  principally  in 
sending  persons  into  the  workhouse;  but  I  do  think  there 
should  be  some  searching  out  for  people  who  need  assist- 
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ance,  who  are  the  very  people  who  will  not  personally 
apply.  The  people  who  will  apply  to  the  relieving  oSQcer 
are  not  always  the  people  who  are  most  needing  it. 

41637.  It  is  only  if  you  adopt  your  view  that  the  whole 
object  and  aim  and  methods  of  the  Poor  Law  are  to  be 
altered,  that  it  can  be  treated  as  axiomatic  that  one 
authority  would  be  better  than  two.  If  the  objects  and 
aims  remain  divergent,  nominally  to  put  them  under  one 
authority,  the  divergence  would  remain,  and  it  would 
not  obviate  the  divergence  ? — May  I  point  out  to  you  that 
the  gentlemen  who  manage  our  Poor  Law  are  called  the 
"  Guardians  of  the  Poor,"  and  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law 
Acts  is  that  they  are  to  care  for  the  poor.  Then  it  is  said 
as  a  matter  of  practice  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  undeserving  people,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so, 
who  apply,  and  you  have  to  weed  them  out,  and  your 
"Relieving  Officer"  instead  of  being  simply  a  relieving 
officer  is  a  sort  of  detective  who  keeps  out  the  improper 
cases  ;  that  is  how  the  thing  is  worked;  that  was  not  the 
original  theory  of  the  Poor  Law  as  I  understand  it. 

41638.  It  ha",  come  about  in  practice  in  dealing  with 
the  cases  that  restriction  of  some  sort  or  other  should 
come  in  ? — It  is  not  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law. 

41639.  Would  you  expect  that  a  new  authority  would 
not  find  the  same  difficulty  ? — There  always  will  be  the 
difficulty  that  you  have  a  large  number  of  people  who 
want  to  get  everything  they  can  out  of  you,  and  you 
have  to  have  a  d,etective  department,  but  may  I  just 
illustrate  it.  When  I  had  the  Poor  Law  appointment 
in  Huddersfield  for  a  short  time,  I  remember  a  woman 
with  neurasthenia  coming  to  see  mo,  she  was  an  inmate 
of  a  model  lodging  house.  I  was  inclined  to  be  rather 
sympathetic  with  her,  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  regard 
her  condition  as  a  very  serious  one.  I  got  a  very  nice 
note  from  the  relieving  officer  a  short  time  afterwards  ; 

"  A   K  is  a  humbug."    That  is  just 

the  difference  between  the  medical  side  of  it  and  the 
relieving  officer's  side.  This  man  was  a  thoroughly  good 
"relieving  officer  '  and  he  kept  down  the  rates  splendidly, 
but  he  started  with  the  general  proposition  that  every- 
body he  had  to  deal  with  was  probably  a  humbug,  and 
those  who  were  not  humbugs  were  to  be  allowed  to  come 
in,  but  he  was  not  unkind,  he  was  a  little  bit  hard  ;  and 
that  would  apply  to  another  case  I  am  thinking  of.  This 
particular  man  was  afterwards  the  inquiry  officer  to 
our  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the  same  thing  came 
up  there ;  he  was  an  able  man,  looked  at  from  that 
point  of  view.  That  is  not  necessarily  the  man  I  think 
for  the  guardianship  of  the  poor  and  the  reUef  of  the  poor. 

It  is  rather  a  thing  that  has  come  up  in  order  to  keep  ' 
the  rates  down,  and  there  might  be  with  the  sanitary 
authority  itself  a  tendency  to  keep  the  rates  down  after 
a  time,  if  you  burden  them  very  much. 

41640.  There   are  some  humbugs  ? — Yes,   there  are 
some  humbugs. 

41641.  Supposing  you  had  one  authority  with  two 
branches,  which  there  would  have  to  be,  would  not  the 
duties  of  the  one  branch  be  entirely  divergent  from  and 
opposite  to  the  duties  of  the  other  branch  ;  Would  you 
get  any  unity  at  all  by  combining  things  which  are  essen- 
tially divergent  ? — I  do  not  admit  the  divergence ;  they 
are  complementary,  not  divergent. 

41642.  {3Ir.   Bussell-Wakefidd.)  With  regard  to   the  A-sistanee 
assistance  of  persons  segregated  on  account  of  infectious  \yy  ganirary 
diseases,  have  you  ever  had  a  ease  where  those  you  have  authority  of 
paid  part  wages  to  and  kept  away  from  work  have  lost  persons 
their  work  altogether  ?— There  have  been  cases,  but  they  s»,>;regated 
are  very  rare,  because,  generally  speaking,  we  are  in  !"',-''^"*^  '^^ 
communication  with  the  employ:  rs  ol'  the  work  people 

and  get  their  places  kept  for  them. 

41643.  You  have  some  cases  where  they  would  not  do 
that,  I  suppose  ?— I  do  not  remember  any  case  at  the 
present  time. 

41644.  You  do  not  know  whe  her  you  accept  any  re- 
sponsibihty  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  place  altogether  ? 
— No,  we  do  not ;  but  I  do  not  think  those  cases  are  at 
all  common,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  change 
taking  place.  For  instance,  a  man  is  worl^ing  in  a  gang 
at  an  iron  foundry  ;  when  his  work  is  done  it  he  loses 
his  work  he,  perhaps,  does  not  get  put  on  again,  but  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  perhaps,  he  gets  put  on  to  another 
gang.  I  think  in  those  eases  where  such  a  thing  was 
complained  of  it  was  explicable  on  thoie  Unes. 
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41645.  You  feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  four 
different  unions  within  the  single  city  of  Leeds.  Do  you 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  have  only  the 
one  union  in  the  same  district  that  you  have  the  one 
municipal  authority  for  ?— I  think  it  would  be  better  ; 
but  in  that  case  you  would  have  to  extend  the  municipal 
boundaries  to  the  edges  of  the  present  unions,  or  you 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  smaller  and  less  populous 
townships  in  other  ways,  they  are  at  present  under  other 
authorities. 

41646.  That  only  means  looking  after  a  population 
of  about  20,000  more  people,  does  it  not  ? — There  is 
no  difficulty  about  the  corporation  taking  it  all  in. 

41647.  Would  the  localities  themselves  take  any 
objection  to  their  being  absorbed  ? — We  proposed  to 
extend  our  boundaries  over  the  area  of  the  Hunslet 
authority,  and  we  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Hunslet 
authority. 

41648.  If  any  attempt  were  made  to  make  one  authority 
for  Leeds  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  administration,  do 
you  anticipate  there  would  be  great  objection  taken  to 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great  objection 
about  combining  the  four  unions  into  one,  I  think  the 
objection  would  be  to  the  extension  of  the  town. 

41649.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  This  was  proposed  a  few 
years  ago  and  there  was  the  very  strongest  opposition  ? — 
I  did  not  know  that. 

41650.  An  enquiry  was  held  with  a  view  to  combining 
the  four  unions,  so  far  as  the  parishes  in  the  Borojgh 
were  concerned,  somewhere  about  1890,  and  the 
opposition  was  so  strong  that  it  had  to  be  dropped  ? — • 
I  did  not  quite  know  that  it  took  that  form,  I  was  in 
Leeds  in  1890,  there  was  a  re -distribution  of  boundaries 
in  Hunslet  and  Holbeck,  a  little  time  after  the  Census. 

41651.  There  was  a  proposed  union  alteration  ? — I 
think  so.  I  may  say  I  should  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  official  opposition. 

41652.  This  was  the  opposition  of  the  ratepayers  ? — 
I  do  not  tliink  the  public  would  very  much  object  to  the 
combination  of  the  four  unions  into  one  if  they  were 
already  in  the  borough,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  that 
you  would  be  introducing  outside  districts,  and  some  of 
them  object  to  paying  the  borough  rates. 

41653.  The  point  was  this :  they  did  not  hke  losing 
the  outside  parishes  which  must  have  been  taken  off 
if  you  made  the  union  co-terminous  with  the  borough  ?— 
That  is  my  point. 

41654.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Supposing  you  extend 
the  borough  to  include  these  outside  places,  which  have  a 
population  of  something  like  20,000  or  .30,000,  do  you 
think  the  same  objection  would  be  taken  that  Sir  Samuel 
Provis  has  spoken  about  to  one  union  for  the  whole 
district  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  if  you  bring  the 
whole  of  the  areas  of  the  four  unions  into  the  city  first 
and  then  get  rid  of  the  objection  to  making  these  out- 
side people  pay  city  rates,  the  other  objections  would  be 
trifling.  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  with  any  authority 
on  that  matter. 

41655.  With  regard  to  the  dispensary  at  the  offices  in 
the  South  Parade  which  the  Leeds  Guardians  have,  is 
that  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  the  out-patient  de- 
partmeniu  in  the  ordinary  hospital  ? — Very  nearly,  I 
think. 

41656.  Ihere  is  practically  no  difference  ? — Very  little 
difference. 

41657.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  They  visit  in  the  homes  at  the 
Leeds  Dispensary  ? — Yes,  the  disjjensary  officers  visit 
at  the  homes,  but  then,  of  course,  the  district  medical 
officers  also  visit  at  the  homes. 

41658.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Supposing  I  choose 
to  apply  to  one  or  other  of  the  out-patient  departments, 
they  are  practically  run  on  the  same  hnes  ? — Except  that 
there  is  no  reheving  officer  at  the  dispensary  and  your 
means  are  not  investigated  into  ;  and  the  inquiry  whether 
you  are  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man  does  not  come  up. 

41659.  It  says  here,  "  At  which  the  members  of 
their  staff  in  charge  of  these  central  parts  attend  on  every 
morning  of  the  week  and  see  casual  cases  "  ? — Yes. 

41660.  Supposing  I  arrive  at  that  particular  dispensary, 
am  I  attended  to  at  once  without  inquiiy  ? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  you  go  to  the  doctor  first  or  the  re- 
lieving officer,  but  you  would  see  them  both. 

41661.  They  are  both  there  on  the  premises  ? — Yes. 


41662.  I  am  talking  about  the  union  dispensary.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  whether,  if  I  go  there  as  an  out-patient, 
I  first  of  all  see  the  reheving  officer  before  I  get  my  medical 
attention;  perhaps  you  do  not  quite  know  that  ? — I  think 
you  see  both,  but  I  do  not  know  which  you  see  first ;  I 
think  if  you  are  very  ill  it  is  hkely  they  will  send  you  in 
to  the  doctor  first. 

41663.  (3/r.  Nunn.)  You  have  the  voluntary  notifica- 
tion of  phthisis  in  Leeds,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

41664.  You  have  not  overtaken  in  actual  numbers  your 
deaths  yet  I  see  from  your  annual  report  ? — Just  approxi- 
mately, they  are  very  nearly  together. 

41665.  What  percentage  of  persons  who  ought  to  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  visitation  for  phthisis  do  you  think 
you  do  not  touch  at  present  ? — I  should  think  the  proba- 
bihty  is  about  25  per  cent.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  many 
of  the  cases  that  I  enumerate  have  been  reported  twice ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  quite  sure  about  that ;  I  think 
we  do  not  get  the  very  early  cases,  and  we  do  not  get  the 
private  eases  in  the  well-to-do  houses  so  much,  there 
is  a  hesitation  about  reporting  them. 

41666.  Do  you  get  most  of  them  from  the  Tuberculosis 
Society  in  Leeds  ? — I  do  not  think  we  get  most  of  them 
from  the  Tuberculosis  Society ;  most  of  them  come  from 
the  dispensaries  and  the  private  practitioners,  and  especially 
the  district  medical  officers  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
get  the  whole  of  the  cases  in  private  famihes  unless  they 
are  advanced  cases  where  the  medical  man  in  attendance 
thinks  some  disinfection  necessary,  then  we  get  them 
notified  as  cases  to  disinfect.  Of  course  we  know  the 
cause  of  death,  and  we  visit  every  case  where  there  has 
been  a  death  and  get  as  much  disinfection  done  as  possible. 

41667.  There  is  no  voluntary  visitation  in  Leeds  ? — No. 

41668.  Even  the  Tuberculosis  Society  does  not 
keep  in  touch  with  its  eases  ? — No,  the  Tuberculosis 
Society  is  like  others  ;  they  take  the  cases  which  come 
to  them  or  are  recommended  to  them,  there  is  no  search- 
ing for  cases. 

41669.  When  they  have  once  been  in  hospital  are  they 
not  kept  in  touch  with  in  their  homes  by  visitors  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are. 

41670.  Do  not  even  your  visitors  do  that  ? — No,  we 
have  not  time,  for  one  thing. 

41671.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  work  that  is  done 
upon  a  case  of  phthisis  which  is  notified  ? — We  examine 
the  house  thoroughly,  and  we  recommend  the  people  to 
have  occasional  disinfection  done.  Of  course  the  case 
is  reported  to  me  in  a  general  way  and  entered  in  our 
book  ;  we  are  inclined,  if  we  think  something  can  be 
done,  to  recommend  them  to  the  Tuberculosis  Society, 
but  we  also  advise  them  about  the  use  of  pasteboard 
sputum  boxes  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  about  the 
necessity  of  not  sleeping  too  many  in  a  room,  giving  the 
patient  who  has  phthisis  a  separate  bed  if  possible,  if  not 
a  separate  room ;  if  the  house  is  overcrowded  advise  them 
to  get  out  of  it.  It  is  only  a  thing  we  are  attempting 
at  present,  we  have  not  done  what  we  have  in  small-pox 
or  scarlet-fever  cases. 

41672.  You  pay  one  visit  in  each  case  ?— About  one 
visit. 

41673.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  a 
systematic  medical  inspection,  health  visiting  by  quaUfied 
health  visitors  like  you  have  in  Leeds,  of  the  whole  of 
the  poor  classes  of  property  ? — It  is  one  of  those  things 
one  would  like  to  have,  but  it  is  very  costly. 

41674.  What  would  it  cost,  because  we  have  had 
evidence  on  that  point  ?  How  many  of  those  admirable 
ladies  that  you  employ  would  you  require  to  have  a 
health  visiting  of  all  the  poor  class  property  ?  Take, 
roughly  speaking,  the  class  of  property  to  which  the 
school  attendance  officer  goes  ? — It  would  be  a  pure  guess. 
I  have  got  seven  ladies  at  present  as  inspectors ;  if  you 
were  to  multiply  them  by  five,  I  should  be  able  then  to 
deal,  perhaps,  wdth  one  httle  district  of  the  town  systemati- 
cally and  house  to  house.  We  are  examining  for  sanitary 
purposes  every  house  in  the  borough  house  to  house, 
but  it  has  taken  years  to  accomphsh  it ;  we  have  not  quite 
accomplished  it  yet  in  the  borough  in  the  seventeen 
years  I  have  been  there  ;  to  do  the  other  would  take 
practically  as  long. 

41675.  Have  you  ever  calculated  it  out  ? — No,  I 
have  not  calculated  it  out  at  all. 
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41676.  Dr.  Meredith  Young  suggested  that  he  could 
do  it  for  a  fd.  rate,  or  something  under  Id.,  he  said  ? — 
That  means  about  £6,000  or  £7,000  in  Leeds.  You 
would  have  a  great  difficulty  in  adding  a  |d.  rate  for 
sanitary  purposes  at  present. 

41677.  No  doubt,  but  I  wondered  whether  that  was 
anything  like  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  at  all  offhand. 

41678.  You  think  if  it  could  be  done  at  what  we  should 
consider  a  reasonable  cost,  or  what  would  be  considered 
by  some  people  a  reasonable  cost,  it  would  be  desirable  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  serviceable,  decidedly,  but  the  question 
comes  whether  that  is  not  a  thing  that  should  be  done 
to  some  extent  by  voluntary  effort,  organised,  perhaps, 
by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

41679.  Could  you  do  it  in  the  way  they  do  it  at  Hudders- 
field,  organise  the  voluntary  effort  under  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  supposing  you  gave  him  power  to  do  it  ? — - 
That,  of  course,  is  for  a  particular  purpose  in  Huddersfield, 
it  is  for  the  care  of  newborn  infants.  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  Huddersfield  will  work  out  in  the  long  run.  It 
was  started  with  a  voluntary  effort  under  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  then  two  paid  inspectors,  who  are  both 
medical  women,  were  appointed,  and  the  work  is  supposed 
to  be  done  under  their  supervision.  You  will  doubtless 
have  representatives  of  Huddersfield  before  you  and 
hear  all  abcut  it.  I  do  not  know  how  the  thing  works,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  dovetail  voluntary  work  and  inspectorial 
work. 

41680.  But  still,  you  want  this  inspection,  do  you  not  ? 
— I  want  this  inspection.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  case,  if  you  go  in  for  voluntary  inspection,  is  that 
you  get  a  tremendous  number  of  cases  that  you  cannot 
deal  with  reported  to  you.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  go 
in  entirely  for  paid  inspection,  you  are  apt  to  turn  your 
visitor  into,  shall  I  say,  a  "Eelieving  Officer  ?  " 

41681.  But  supposing  they  were  not  permitted  to  give 
relief  ? — I  mean  relieving  officer  in  the  sense  of  the 
person  who  discovers  improper  cases  ;  I  am  using  it  in 
the  detective  sense. 

41682.  But  surely  it  depends  entirely,  and  this  rather 
bears  on  Mr.  Booth's  question,  on  whether  the  service 
that  you  are  pressing  or  withholding  is  a  service  which  it 
is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  shouli  be 
pressed  on  the  people  or  only  given  in  the  last  necessity. 
Hygienic  advice  and  carefi;!  diagn  sis  of  disease  with  a 
view  to  prevention  you  want  to  press  on  everybody  ? — 
Yes. 

41683.  You  do  not  necessarily  want  to  press  bread  on 
everybody  ? — But  I  want  to  know  everybody  who  has 
not  got  bread,  as  much  the  one  as  the  other. 

41684.  Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  everybody  should  be 
medically  attended  ? — I  think  perhaps  we  are  rather 
looking  at  it  from  different  points  of  view.  It  is  desirable 
that  everybody  ill  should  be  medically  attended,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  everybody  should  be  instructed  to  some 
extent  in  ordinary  hygiene,  but  I  think  we  have  to  hope 
for  that  largely  from  the  education  department  in  the 
future,  that  no  child  will  be  brought  up  who  does  not 
know  a  little  bit  of  the  elements  of  hygiene. 

41685.  Have  you  not  found  your  infantile  inspector 
women  rather  useful  ? — Very  useful,  but  they  are  for  a 
limited  area  and  for  a  limited  purpose. 

41686.  They  do  teach  the  mithers  better  hygiene  ? — 
Yes. 

41687.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  free  medical  advice 
or  free  hygienic  advice  you  are  giving  by  these  paid 
infantine  inspectors  diminishes  the  parental  responsi- 
bility ? — Not  at  all,  it  increases  it  rather  than  diminishes  it. 

41688.  You  think  at  any  rate  hygienic  advice  given 
free  to  everybody  would  increase  responsibility  and 
obligation  ? — It  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  how 
it  was  given.  With  regard  to  these  ladies  who  go  and 
visit  the  houses  where  children  have  baen  born  they  have 
to  be  very  careful  about  how  they  go  on  ;  they  make 
friends  with  the  women,  and  then  the  women  consult 
them  about  things,  they  talk  it  over,  and  I  think  the 
value  of  their  services  has  been  very  great. 

41689.  They  increase  the  feeling  of  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  ? — Yes,  they  get  the  mothers  to  feel 
their  responsibihty  about  the  infants,  they  do  not  diminish 
it  at  all. 

41690.  We  ha.d  it  given  in  e^^dence  by  a  medical  man 
of  Leeds  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  i  auperi3m  brought 
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about  by  syphiUs  ;  he  suggested  that  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  should  be  transferred  to  the  municipal  authority. 
What  do  you  think  about  that  ? — I  have  not  considered 
that  at  all  really.  I  do  not  want  a  notification  of  sjrphilis. 
I  think  that  the  things  that  we  want  to  have  notified 
are  the  things  which  are  immediately  contagious,  not 
that  I  say  sjrphilis  is  not  contagious,  but  what  we  should 
have  notified  would  be  secondary  and  tertiary  syphihs, 
and  not  primary  syphilis. 

41691.  You  do  not  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it 
is  a  very  grave  cause  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  cause  of  pauperism. 

41692.  And  some  active  preventive  measures  should  be 
undertaken  ? — I  have  not  thought  about  that  view  of 
it  at  all. 

41693.  You  have  not  thought  about  it  ? — No,  I  have 
thought  about  the  subject  of  syphilis,  but  syphilis  is  not 
a  disease  which  is  confined  to  the  poorer  classes  at  aU. 

41694.  With  regard  to  midwives,  is  it  true  that  there  Question  of 
is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  midwives  because  the  old  adequaoy  of 
ganj  is  going  out  and  the  certified  woman  has  not  come  supply  of 

in  ? — I  think  there  will  probably  be  a  supply  adequate  midwives. 

to  the  demand  in  time.    At  present  there  will  be  a  little 

bit  of  difficulty  because  some  of  the  old  gang  have  not 

been  registered  and  are  still  going  on  practising  Avithout 

being  registered.    The  sooner  the  old  gang  goes  out 

the  happier  I  shall  be. 

41695.  Do  you  advocate  the  pa3anent  by  the  corpora-  Difficulty  as 
tion  of  the  medical  attendants  in  cases  where  they  are  to  payment 
called  in  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  corporation  in  the  ot  doctors 
present  state  of  things  is  the  proper  authority  to  do  it,  called  an  by 
but  I  do  advocate  that  the  medical  man  sent  for  to  a  ™'  wives, 
woman  who  h  flooding  should  be  paid  by  an  authority, 

and  that  authority  should  have  the  power  to  take  pro- 
ceedings if  necessary  to  recover  the  cost ;  whether  that 
authority  should  be  the  corporation  or  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  I  have  not  formed  any  opinion. 

41696.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  do  as  Liverpool  did,  permit  the  patient  or  the  midwife 
to  call  any  doctor  in  that  they  selected,  because  it  would 
lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  collusion  between  the  baser 
kind  of  midwife  and  the  baser  kind  of  doctor ;  what  do 
you  think  ? — I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  that ;  I  have 
known  cases  where  a  midwife  has  been  sending  for  an 
unregistered  practitioner.  The  great  difficulty  at  present 
is  that  we  cannot  get  the  medical  man  to  go  because 
he  is  not  to  be  paid.  I  am  not  inclined  to  attach  much 
importance  to  the  difficulty  you  name,  because  I  think 
we  could  control  that ;  if  there  were  collusion  we  should 
very  soon  find  it  out. 

41697.  You  want  to  have  a  medical  man  supphed 
somehow  or  other  ? — I  want  to  have  the  medical  man 
supplied,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  say  he  should  always 
be  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer ;  I  think  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  is  the  natural  man,  and  I  have  tried  to 
arrange  with  the  clerk  of  the  Leeds  Board  of  Guardians 
to  see  that  they  shall  get  paid,  and  Mr.  Ford  is  anxious 
they  should  get  paid  if  they  go  to  these  cases. 

41698.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  do  not  quite  gather  whether  you  The  fune- 
look  for  improvement  in  health  to  the  gradual  extension  tions  of  milk 
of  municipal  trading,  such  as  this  supply  of  milk,  with  or  depots  and 
without  charge  on  the  rates,  rather  than  to  the  growth  of     ' jrtviiii>- 
intelligence,  providence  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  public 
members  of  famihes  ? — I  regard  the  latter  part  as  of  health, 
more  importance  and  more  hopeful,  but  in  order  that 

people  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  may 
be  able  to  get  what  their  intelligence  would  dictate  I 
think  we  require  to  supply,  to  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
town,  a  milk  which  shall  be  free  from  danger. 

41699.  At  a  distinct  cost,  not  on  self-supporting  or 
sound  financial  principles  ? — Self-supporting  if  possible, 
but  by  all  means  the  milk  whatever  the  cost. 

41700.  You  are  not  afraid  that  by  saying  "  by  al!  Advantages  ] 
means  the  milk "  first  of  all  you  are  very  materially  ji'^guij^jgs  of 
diminishing  the  chance  of  the  gradual  education  of  poor  niuaici'.  il 
people  to  see  to  their  own  affairs  more  or  less  ? — I  think  miiji  de;j6ts- 

I  am  perhaps  misunderstood.  I  understood  that  I 
first  of  all  agreed  to  the  latt-er  part,  that  gradual  education 
was  the  most  important  and  most  hopeful  thing.  As  I 
said  about  consumption  it  is  the  general  rather  thr,n 
the  special  improvement  we  want,  but  mth  regard  to  the 
particular  district  in  which  this  milk  depot  was  founded, 
it  was  to  deal  with  one  particular  district  in  which  there 
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Dr.  James    was  the  highest  mortahty  among  infants.    We  examined 
Spotfisivooc'.e  the  milk  supphed  in  that  district  at  the  shops,  and  it  was 
Caniei'or.  such  as  one  would  like  infants  to  have  ;   the  only 

19  Feb  TsO?  ih&t  these  people  could  get  was  this  Lad  milk,  weak 

 '  milk  and  foul  milk  ;  it  was  not  intended  it  should  cost 

the  ratepayers  anj^hing  in  the  long  run,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  was  necessary  to  sujoply  the  milk.  I  hoped 
the  corporation  would  have  gone  on  and  supplied  the 
milk  in  that  district ;  I  was  not  proposing  they  should 
do  it  under  cost  price,  I  mean  they  should  not  undersell 
the  ordinary  milk  man. 

41701.  In  order  to  make  it  self-supporting  you  would 
have  gone  on  to  take  farms,  cattle  and  so  on  into  the 
hands  of  the  municipahty,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

41702.  You  do  not  think  that  the  better  line  of  advance 
would  have  been  more  inspection  of  the  milk,  and  a 
higher  standard  with  regard  to  it  ? — These  things  should 
we  also  have  done  ;  I  think  we  are  about  as  well  inspected 
as  any  town  ;  we  have  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  examines 
all  the  cows  in  all  the  dairies  in  Leeds.  I  have  no  power 
to  go  oiitside  Leeds,  unless  I  have  reason  to  suppose  there 
is  disease  resulting. 

41703.  You  did  not  find  that  inspection  sufficient  to 
raise  the  equality  of  your  milk  to  what  you  desired  ? — 
No,  I  found  that  in  certain  districts  of  the  town  the  milk 
was  very  bad,  I  mean  as  milk.  The  inspection  of  the 
cattle  is  an  inspection  largely  on  account  of  tubercle. 
I  think  I  may  say  we  have  very  few,  if  any, 
cattle  in  Leeds  suffering  from  tuber  de  of  the  ud^^.er, 
because  we  are  examining  them  so  frequently  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  have  them,  but  the  milk  may  be  bad 
although  it  is  not  tuberculous,  and  we  cannot  have 
such  an  army  of  men  as  would  be  necessary  to 
sample  every  specimen  of  milk  sold.  The  ordinary 
sampling  of  milk  unt  1  recently  with  us  has  been 
as  to  the  chemical  quality  of  the  milk,  how  much  cream 
and  so  on  ;  the  milk  in  this  district  is  very  deficient  in 
cream,  but  we  found  if  we  examined  it  bacteriologically, 
that  although  it  was  deficient  in  cream,  it  was  thoroughly 
efficient  in  the  quantity  of  germs.  What  we  particularly 
want  is  to  educate  the  milkmen  and  to  show  how  milk 
can  be  produced  comparatively  pure ;  there  is  plenty 
of  good  milk  in  Leeds,  but  in  this  district  there  was  none, 
or  hardly  any. 

41704.  Would  your  action,  if  it  were  taken  by  the 
corporation,  tend  to  bring  other  traders  into  the  district 
or  to  keep  them  out  ? — It  would  tend  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  our  ideas. 

41705.  Better  than  any  system  of  examination  ? — 
I  should  combine  the  two,  examination  would  go  on  as 
at  present,  but  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  show  milkmen 
that  milk  can  be  kept  quite  clean. 

41706.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  under- 
mining the  self-supporting  character  and  the  care  and 
energy  of  the  people  by  means  of  such  experiments  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 
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41707.  With  regard  to  one  authority  for  dealing  with 
the  Poor  Law  as  well  as  with  other  Ti:uni  'ipal  work,  do  you 
think  the  same  kind  of  men  or  women  would  be  elected 
to  deal  with  the  drains  and  the  roads  and  the  assessment 
as  you  would  chose  to  deal  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Do  you  think  there  would  be  the  same  kind  of  persons 
elected  ? — No,  I  think  probably  one  would  function  the 
particular  men  elected.  I  should  Hke  the  relieving  officer 
to  know  a  little  more  about  drains,  it  would  be  useful ; 
at  the  same  time  his  function  would  be  rather  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  people  and  their  needs ; 
but  they  are  very  much  the  same  class  of  people,  our 
inspectors  get  made  into  relieving  officers  and  collectors, 
and  all  sorts  of  things. 

41708.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  officers  as  of 
the  bodies  charged  with  the  responsibility  ;  whcthf  r  you 
woull  elect  the  same  men  for  councillors,  or  for  guardians  ? 
— They  are  very  much  the  same.  The  councillor  is 
recruited  from  the  ex-guardian  to  a  very  large  extent. 
If  a  person  wants  to  get  into  public  life  in  Leeds  he 
can  generally  get  on  to  the  board  of  guardians 
most  easily.  He  remains  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  he  tries  for  a  position 
in  the  town  council  ;  the  fact  that  he  has  to  contest 
practically  the  same  district  enables  him  to  get  in  more 
easily.  A  large  number  of  our  town  councillors  are  ex- 
guardians  ;  they  are  that  type,  the  same  class  very  much, 


41709.  You  think  the  qualifications  are  much  the  same  ? 
— Very  much  the  same,  a  good  business  capacity  is 
what  we  want  for  both. 

41710.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  if  a  large  number  of 
duties  ■were  entrusted  to  one  body  'nhich  therefore  has  to 
act  by  committees,  that  body  itself  will  become  un- 
manageably large  for  the  purpose  of  business  ? — Not  if  ■ 
they  thoroughly  trust  their  committees.  I  think  the 
great  fault  of  our  present  municipal  system  is  that  we 
have  too  large  committees,  and  they  do  not  trust  them 
completely.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Government  method 
of  having  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  two  members  who 
do  not  generally  attend,  to  form  the  committee,  and  let 
them  be  responsible  to  the  whole  House.  In  Leeds  we 
have  been  diminishing  the  number  of  members  on  com- 
mittees and  making  them  more  responsible  ;  everything 
has  to  come  up  for  confirmation  before  the  council. 

41711.  If  you  add  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  the 
guardians  on  to  the  corporation  you  would  have  to  have 
a  large  body,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

41712.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — None. 

41713.  You  do  not  object  to  very  large  bodies  ? — No. 

41714.  {Chairman.)  You  say  the  milk  which  was  sold 
by  the  ordinary  vendor  was  bad.  Was  that  on  account 
of  its  being  watered  ;  you  say  it  was  of  an  inferior  quality  ? 
— I  think  it  was  of  inferior  quality,  probably  watered.  I 
am  not  provided  with  analyses  to  show  that,  but  the 
difference  betAveen  their  milk  and  the  milk  we  provided 
was  so  obvious  that  people  drew  attention  to  it,  and 
wanted  to  know  where  we  got  it  from.  The  badness  I 
was  thinking  of  was  the  bacterial  richness. 

41715.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  had  some  experience  Medicaids 
of  medical  clubs  ? — Not  personally,  I  never  had  one  in  and 
practice.  objections 

41716.  Do  you  know  how  far  in  Leeds  they  cover  the 
ground,  what  sort  of  proportion  of  the  poor  belong  to 

them  ? — I  cannot  give  you  anything  exact  with  regard  to  | 
that. 

41717.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  medical  profession  is 
satisfied  with  them  ? — I  think  they  would  be  better 
satisfied  if  ths  fees  were  larger.  Really  my  only  objection 
to  msdical  clubs  is  that  the  medical  profession  is  ground 
down  to  very  small  fees,  and  that  tlie  work  ia  consequence 
is  to  some  extent,  as  all  contract  work  is  apt  to  be,  a  little 
carelessly  done.  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  upon  the  medical 
profession,  but  if  a  man  is  paid  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  6d.  for  attend- 
ing a  man  all  the  year  round,  and  that  man  should  send 
for  the  doctor  late  in  the  afternoon  after  he  has  had  a  busy 
day  he  would  be  very  apt  to  put  off  going  till  the  next  day. 

41718.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  provident 
dispensary  system  ? — No. 

41719.  Does  that  obtain  in  Leeds  do  you  know  ? — 
Except  I  think  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  in  my  State- 
ment, that  there  are  medical  men  employed  by  certain 
of  these  clubs  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  who 
live  on  the  premises,  and  see  patients  on  the  premises. 

41720.  The  provident  dispensaries  are  rather  different 
from  that  ? — Yes. 

41721.  Supposing  that  the  system  you  advocate  was 
found  to  be  at  any  rate  impracticable  at  the  moment,  do 
you  see  your  way  to  any  discrimination  between  kinds  of 
illness  which  might  be  treated  publicly  or  left  to  the  man  to 
deal  with  himself.  Could  you  draw  a  distinction  between 
institutional  sickness  or  institutional  reUef  and  other 
relief  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  gather  exactly  the  meaning 
of  your  question. 

41722.  As  the  Poor  Law  is  worked  at  present  medical 
relief  may  either  be  in  an  infirmary  or  hospital  or  at  the 
patient's  own  home  ? — Yes. 

41723.  Do  you  think  you  could  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  two  ? — I  think  in  several  cases  you  would  have 
the  distinction  ;  whether  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in 
hospital  or  at  home  would  have  to  be  left  to  his  own 
doctor,  who  might  be  the  Poor  Law  doctor.  The  Poor  Law 
doctor  being  like  the  club  doctor,  a  man  who  is  paid  by 
contract,  naturally  is  inclined  to  send  the  patient  into 
hospital  rather  than  treat  him  at  home  if  the  case  is 
likely  to  be  a  long  one,  and  it  is  better  for  the  patient 
that  he  should  be  treated  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  than 
at  home  in  most  cases. 
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ssibility  of  41724.  The  majority  of  cases  prefer  to  be  treated  in 
iking  insti-  their  own  homes  ? — I  think  they  would,  prefer  it  in  many 

tjiional  cases. 
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41725.  Do  you  think  you  could  draw  a  distinction  in 
order  to  provide  for  treatment  at  home  but  if  the  illness 
was  sufficiently  severe  for  the  case  to  go  into  an  institu- 
tion ?— Is  the  relieving  officer  or  the  medical  officer  to 
provide  for  the  distinction  ? 

41726.  The  medical  officer  ? — The  medical  officer  sees 
the  patient,  and  he  is  to  decide  whether  the  patient  is  to 
treated  at  home  ? 

41727.  A  medical  officer  does  that  ? — Shall  we  say  the 
district  rnedical  officer  for  the  time  being  ? 

41728.  Yes  ? — He  is  sent  to  see  a  case  and  he  has  to 
decide  whether  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary  or  to  be  treated  at  home  ;  is  that  your 
question  ? 

41729.  In  an  institution  or  at  home  ? — Yes,  I  think 
he  is  the  man  to  decide  that  distinctly. 

41730.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  ;  I  quite  see  from 
your  point  of  view  the  advantage  of  treating  all  people 
free  at  once  medically,  and  making  the  question  of  pay- 
ment a  subsequent  question,  but  supposing  that  was 
impossible  at  the  home,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  institutional  treatment  free,  or  a  good  thing  to 
do  that,  and  leave  other  treatment  to  a  man's  private 
management  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be,  because,  to 
take  a  case  of  pneumonia  for  instance,  the  man  does  not 
know  he  has  got  pneumonia  ;  it  is  not  till  the  doctor  has 
seen  him  that  the  doctor  knows  whether  it  is  a  case  of 
pneumonia,  or  merely  a  bad  cold ;  he  has  perhaps  to  watch 
him  for  a  day  or  so  before  he  is  quite  certain,  and  take  his 
temperature  ;  then  comes  the  question,  is  this  a  case 
which  is  going  on  for  a  few  days,  or  a  case  which  is  going 
to  be  suddenly  well. 

41731.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  draw  a  distinction 
as  to  severity  ;  that  some  things  the  man  ought  to  provide 
for  himself,  he  ought  to  belong  to  a  dispensary  or  club  ; 
but  other  things  are  so  severe  that  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  infirmary  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  with  regard  to  a  certain  case 
in  the  first  instance.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  of 
pneumonia.  A  man  is  knocked  down  and  whether  he  is 
provided  or  not  he  ought  to  be  treated  ;  if  it  is  going  to  be 
a  long  case  I  think  it  is  better  he  should  be  treated  in  an 
infirmary.  There  is  one  case  I  remember  when  I  was  Poor 
Law  medical  officer,  it  was  a  case  of  a  compound  fractare, 
and  the  man  was  unwilling  either  to  go  into  the  Poor  Law 
hospital  or  even  into  the  general  infirmary  ;  I  was  younger 
in  those  days  than  I  am  now,  and  was  willing  to  treat  him 
at  home  for  the  sake  of  treating  a  compound  fracture. 
The  relieving  officer  said ;  "you  are  not  bound  to,  we  have 
offered  him  the  infirmary  or  the  Poor  Law ;  "  the  man  was 
unwilling  to  be  treated  anywhere  than  at  home  ;  it  was  a 
great  mistake  ;  the  difficulty  was  that  although  the  medical 
part  of  the  treatment  was  all  right,  "although  I  say  it 
that  should  not,"  the  man  was  not  receiving  the  support 
and  nourishment  which  he  needed  ;  treatment  at  home  is 
very  difficult  unless  you  find  the  additional  requisites. 

41732.  What  you  say  with  regard  to  medical  attend- 
ance raises  a  very  important  question;  I  quite  see 
medical  attendance  very  often  implies  nourishment  ? — 
It  does. 

41733.  What  would  be  your  rule  or  suggestion  with 
regard  to  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  treat  a  case  at  home  unless  you  could  get  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  and  the  nursing. 

41734.  Supposing  a  man  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  the 
public  doctor  goes,  is  that  doctor  to  have  the  power  to 
order  nourishment,  and  is  that  to  be  supplied  at  the  public 
cost  ? — He  has  it  under  the  present  state  of  the  Poor  Law. 

41735.  Taking  your  ideal  state  of  things ;  in  the 
present  state  of  things  the  question  of  granting  nourish- 
ment is  limited  to  destitution,  but  in  your  case  it  is  given 
as  medicine  ? — Yes. 

41736.  Are  you  prepared  to  advocate  it  should  all  be 
given  at  public  cost  ? — If  it  is  needed,  yes  ;  it  ought  to  be 
given  in  the  rehef. 

41737.  And  the  medical  man  would  decide  ? — I  should 
not  allow  the  outside  medical  men  to  decide  that ;  if 
I  may  draw  the  distinction  that  if  a  man  is  taken  ill 
suddenly  and  sends  for  his  own  doctor,  or  his  usual  doctor, 
that  usual  doctor  should  attend  and  be  paid  for  by  some 
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one  where  the  case  is  to  be  treated  at  home  ;  naturally 
the  people  who  would  have  to  pay  for  the  relief  would 
have  something  to  say  whether  it  should  be  treated  in 
the  hospital  or  not. 

41738.  Whether  it  should  be  treated  in  the  hospital  

or  not,  I  want  to  know  how  are  you  going  to  settle  that  Q>ixestinn  of 
the  nourishment  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  treatment  medical 
should   be   provided   for  under  your  scheme  ? — That  "^'oinfoits. 
would  have  to  come  through  the  relie^^ng  officer. 

41739.  You  would  have  to  have  some  organisation  ? — 
Yes. 

41740.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Why  should  not  his  own 
medical  attendant  order  the  food  that  is  necessary,  that 
would  be  supplied  by  the  guardians  ;  the  guardians  would 
declare  the  man  on  relief  and  recover  from  the  patient 
if  the  patient  was  able  to  pay  ? — I  think  that  is  practi- 
cable. 

41741.  If  you  can  get  the  guardians  to  discharge  that 
kind  of  work  ? — Yes. 

41742.  (Chairman.)  If  a  man  is  not  to  be  disquahfied 
by  getting  medical  relief,  would  you  put  the  sustenance 
that  was  ordered  under  the  head  of  medical  relief  ? — I 
I  think  at  present  it  is  regarded  as  that.  There  used'to 
be  a  distinction  in  olden  times  between  brea  iand  other 
things.  I  once  ordered  bread,  and  I  was  told  by  a  re- 
lieving officer  I  need  not  order  bread,  he  could  order  bread, 
but  I  thought  the  patient  should  have  bread. 

41743.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  The  doctor  may  say  the  illness  is 
the  result  of  malnutrition  and  order  what  was  the  natural 
remedy  ;  do  you  think  that  is  a  power  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  medical  faculty  ?— Into  the  hands  of  an 
outside  medical  man  ? 

41744.  Or  any  medical  man? — I  think  there  would 
be  difficulty  about  that  certainly ;  but  I  think  that  my 
meaning  was  that  the  first  and  immediate  call  should 
be  attended  to  immediately,  and  that  the  necessary 
relief  should  be  given  immediately.  Of  course  sustenance 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  when  required,  or  a  basin  of 
beef  tea,  I  think  the  man  sent  for  first  should  be  able  to 
order. 


41745.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make 
this  distinction,  suppose  you  transferred  the  whole 
medical  attendance  with  the  hospitals  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  and  then  permitted  the  medical  men  engaged 
by  the  sanitary  authority  to  say  to  the  Poor  Law  authority: 
"  This  case  can  be  treated  in  the  home  ;  if  you  refuse  main- 
tenance I  must  take  it  into  my  institution,  because  it  is 
generally  desirable  that  the  case  should  be  taken  into  the 
institution  where  it  will  be  maintained,"  obviously  you 
might  make  it  a  little  bit  deterrent  giving  maintenance  in 
the  homes  and  giving  the  alternative  of  either  getting 
poor  relief  as  a  destitute  person  or  being  taken  by  the 
sanitary  authority  into  an  institution  where  they  would 
get  maintenance  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — Would  the 
institution  be  the  same  institution  that  at  present  is 
called  the  Bastile  ? 

41746.  No,  the  isolation  hospital  sort  of  institution  ? — 
That  is  a  new  infirmary  intermediate  between  the  work- 
house infirmary  and  the  general  voluntary  infirmary. 

41747.  I  am  supposing  that  the  whole  question  of 
medical  treatment  is  transferred  to  the  sanitary  authority? 
— You  would  transfer  the  Poor  Law  workhouse  medical 
hospital  at  the  same  time  ? 

41748.  Yes,  the  sanitary  authority  would  have  the 
whole  medical  treatment  of  the  poor,  indoor  and  out- 
door ;  if  you  wanted  to  treat  a  case  in  the  home  and  it 
was  destitute  it  would  have  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  author- 
ity and  ask  for  maintenance,  and  if  the  Poor  Law  authority 
refused  that,  except  in  the  case  of  sudden  urgent  necessity, 
then  the  sanitary  authority  would  take  it  into  the  hospital  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  desirable  way  of  woi  king  : 
I  think  we  should  have  constant  conflict  between  the 
authorities  ;  at  present  we  work  amicably. 

41749.  But  you  do  not  do  the  work  ? — We  leave  that 
part  of  the  work  out.  , 

41750.  You  do  not  do  what  you  want  to  do,  which  is  to 
give  thorough  medical  assistance  to  the  poor.  You  have 
no  thorough  medical  assistance  for  the  poor  ? — No,  we 
have  not  ;  we  have  the  difficulty  that  the  person  is  faced 
with  the  relieving  officer  who  says  :  "  It  is  quite  true  you 
are  very  ill,  you  must  go  into  the  workhouse." 
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417.51.  There  is  a  definite  evil  you  want  to  get  rid  of  ? — 
Ye.s,  and  the  objection  about  workhouses  is  exactly  that  it 
is  the  workhouse  at  all,  the  workhouse  hospitals  are  capital 
hospital? ;  the  difficulty  is  that  the  man  will  not  go  there 
because  it  is  a  degradation ;  he  puts  oS  going  there  until 
the  evil  has  become  so  much  more  serious  that  it  is  pro- 
bably fatal. 

41752.  He  would  not  put  it  off  if  it  were  a  municipal 
hospital  like  an  isolation  hospital  ? — If  it  were  the  ordinaiy 
infirmary  he  would  not  put  it  off  if  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  to  the  present  infirmary. 

41753.  If  it  was  a  municipal  hospital  like  an  isolation 
hospital  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that ;  at  present  the 
people  look  at  it  from  this  point  of  view :  We  are  rate- 
payers, we  are  paying  for  this  hospital,  and  our  children 
must  be  treated  in  it. 

41754.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  plan  for  bringing 
all  the  hospitals  into  line  in  that  way.  Do  you  think  they 
could  be  arranged  under  a  central  authority  in  the  town  ? 
— I  think  it  could  be  done,  but  I  have  not  attempted  to  do 
so  ;  ,it  is  a  very  big  scheme. 

41755.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  the  Poor  Law  infirmary 
at  Leeds  separate  from  the  workhouse  1 — It  is  in  the 
same  grounds,  the  same  curtilage. 


41756.  Is  it  not  regarded  as  a  separate  institution  by 
the  poor  ? — No,  it  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  workhouse  in 
each  of  the  four  unions. 

41757.  Supposing  it  was  a  different  institution  quite  on  a 
different  site  ? — You  mean  like  Notting  Hill  ? 

41758.  Yes,  many  of  the  London  ones;  would  that 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  poor  disappear  ? — I  think 
it  would  disappear  in  time,  especially  if  you  adopted  Mrs. 
Webb's  suggestion  of  putting  it  under  the  sanitary 
authority  and  let  admission  go  from  the  sanitary 
authority  rather  than  the  relieving  officer. 

41759.  Although  they  are  under  the  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration that  feeling  of  unwillingness  to  go  into 
infirmaries  has  disappeared  largely,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  has  ;  in  London  all  your  fever  hospitals  are  und«' 
the  Poor  Law  authority. 

41760.  Fever  and  small -pox  are  both  under  the  same 
board,  but  taking  the  ordinary  infirmary,  we  have  had 
evidence  that  people  who  are  not  ordinary  pauper  people 
are  quite  vriUing  to  go  into  those  infirmaries  1 — It  woidd 
not  be  so  in  Leeds  at  present.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  vrilling  to  go  in  and  Leeds  is  enlarging  its  wards, 
and  as  you  saw  the  other  day,  building  new  wings  and 
things  of  that  sort;  but  a  number  of  the  patients  that 
ought  to  go  in  are  not  willing  to  go  in.  People  ^vill  delay 
the  application  for  relief  because  it  is  associated  with 
pauperism. 


Mr.  Benjamin  North,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  41761.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 

Benjamin    prepare  for  us  a  paper,  I  believe,  which  we  may  take  as 
North.      your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

19  Feb.  1907.        (f^g  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
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Huddeisfield 
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industrial 
conditions. 


1.  The  Huddersfield  Union  contains  thirty-four  town- 
ships, or  seventeen  agricultural  districts  and  seventeen 
manufacturing  districts.  Since  the  year  1871  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  population  of  32,000  in  the  above 
manufacturing  districts  and  a  decrease  of  population 
of  6,000  in  the  aforesaid  agricultural  districts. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  periods  of  depres- 
sion, there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  production  in 
the  textile  industries,  such  as  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
finishing,  and  machine  making,  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  if  agricultural  pursuits  could  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged there  would  be  no  one  out  of  employ  except 
the  idle  and  the  vagabond. 

Expenditure  ^-  Though  the  large  majority  of  the  working  classes 
on  drink  and  of  thif.  union  are  fairly  steady  and  thrifty,  I  am  sorry  to 
amusement  find  so  many  young  men  who  spend  too  much  of  their 
earnings  on  strong  and  drugged  ales,  and  on  amusements  ; 
such  as  these  ultimately  come  (with  their  wives  and 
families )  upon  the  Poor  Law  with  an  impaired  and  broken 
constitution. 

4.  To  me  the  Poor  Law  and  its  administration  is  very 
Destitution    peculiar  and  many  a  time  very  unjust ;   it  is  written 

rM°Ji  n\V°"  ^^^^  unless  a  person  be  thoroughly  destitute  he  or  she 
cannot  be  relieved. 

5.  Take  the  case  of  a  widow  with  five  children  j  the 
oldest  is  twelve  years,  the  youngest  one  and  a  half  years  of 
age.  Her  last  shilling  may  be  spent,  but  because  she  has 
a  comfortable  home  she  is  told  by  the  guardians  and 
relieving  officer  to  seek  some  employment  or  sell  some 
of  her  furniture  ;  she  afterwards  goes  out  charing  and 
washing,  and  keeps  the  oldest  child  from  school  to  nurse 
the  baby.  She  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  make  ends  meet ; 
the  children  go  short  of  the  necessaries  of  life  :  she  is  driven 
to  the  street  and  to  acts  of  indiscretion. 

6.  Take  the  case  of  a  friendly  society  member  and  his 
family.  He  was  stricken  down  with  pneumonia,  which 
left  him  with  consumption.  Out  of  30s.  per  week  he 
had  made  a  comfortable  home  and  had  saved  a  few  pounds  ; 
after  he  and  the  family  had  exhausted  their  savings  and 
gone  through  his  sick  allowance  of  10s.  per  week  he 
applied  for  Poor  Law  relief  ;  the  guardians  granted  him, 
his  wife,  and  family  of  four  childi-en  the  magnificent  sum 
of  8s.  per  week.  The  members  of  this  lodge  promoted 
a  concert  for  his  benefit,  which  realized  £11,  and  which 
was  promoted  in  order  to  clear  off  what  sums  were  OAving 
to  tho  grocer,  and  the  butcher,  etc.  As  soon  as  the 
lodge  handed  him  the  amount  the  relieving  officer  and 
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the  guardians  stopped  his  relief  and  told  him  they  could 
not  give  him  any  more  relief  until  he  and  his  family  had 
lived  on  the  £11. 

7.  Take  another  case,  that  of  a  deserted  wife  with  six 
little  children,  the  oldest  being  too  young  to  work.  When  respectable 
her  husband  ran  away  she  was  earning  by  laundry  work  deserted  w 
at  home  about  8s.  per  week,  besides  keeping  her  family  offered 
in  order.  She  applied  for  some  help  to  the  Bradford  workhouse 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  told  her  they  could  not  giv9 
her  outdoor  relief,  but  they  would  give  her  a  ticket  for 
the  workhouse  for  herself  and  children.  Ultimately  this 
respectable,  painstaking,  hard-working  woman  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  workhouse.  When  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  case  she  and  the  children  had  been  in 
the  workhouse  six  months,  and  for  two  months  she  was 
not  allowed  to  see  her  youngest  child.  I  took  the  cas« 
in  hand ;  I  applied  to  the  House  Committee  to  allow 
her  to  come  out  of  the  workhouse  for  a  few  days  and 
leave  the  children  in,  in  order  that  she  could  get  a  cottage 
prepared  for  them,  but  the  guardians  refused,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  bring  out  the  childi-en.  A  few  of  the 
friendly  society  members  of  Huddersfield  found  them 
beds  for  a  few  nights  and  in  a  few  days  the  family  were 
put  into  a  cottage.  She  again  applied  for  out-relief, 
which  was  again  refused,  but  when  the  guardians  were 
induced  to  visit  the  cottage  and  see  the  children  the 
No.  2  section  of  the  Huddersfield  Union  rmanimously 
agreed  that  it  was  a  deserving  case  to  be  relieved.  The 
clerk  of  the  Huddersfield  Union  said  it  cost  the  Bradford 
Union  £2  per  week  during  the  time  the  family  were  in 
the  workhouse. 

8.  Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  subject  I  Unsuitable 
will  quote  one  peculiar  case  of  administration  of  Poor  diet  at 
Law  relief  in  the  workhouse.    Three  meals  per  day  are  Crosland 
served  out  to  the  inmates  of  Crosland  Moor  workhouse,  ^°f*]^ougg 
rice  milk  being  one  of  the  tabulated  diets  and  served 
twice  per  week.    On  cooking  this  diet  a  large  quantity 
of  fat  is  mixed  into  it,  and  the  consequences  are  that  many 
of  the  aged  inmates,  both  males  and  females,  cannot  eat 
it  because  it  makes  them  ill.    I  have  noticed  ten  of  these 
dinners  served  out  to  the  poor  old  folks  who  preferred 
to  go  without  dinner  sooner  than  be  made  ill  with  the 
fatty  rice  milk.    The  attention  of  Dr.  Fuller  (medical 
inspector)  was  drawn  to  this  matter  and  he  advised  an 
alternative  diet  for  such  persons  as  could  not  eat  it,  but 
his  advice  has  been  set  at  naught  by  the  master,  matron, 
and  superintendent  nurse.    Before  these  aged  persons  can 
have  an  alternative  diet  they  must  declare  themselves 
sick  and  go  into  the  hospital. 

9.  I  am  opposed  to  the  granting  of  a  ticket  for  the  Out-relief 
workhouse  to  aged  persons  who  can  five  with  some  degree  tiie  aged, 
of  comfort  with  their  relatives  and  friends,  provided 
they  can  have  sufficient  outdoor  reUef. 
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10.  I  contend  that  when  a  man  has  reached  the  age 
of  sixty-five  or  seventy  years,  has  been  a  good  and  true 
citizen,  paid  rates  and  taxes  and  all  duo  demands  for 
forty-five  or  fifty  years,  he  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
pauper,  and  should  not  have  the  workhouse  pointed  out 
to  him  as  an  abode  for  his  or  his  wife's  dechning  years. 
He  should  not  be  penalised  because  he  has  been  unfortu- 
nate. He  may  have  had  hard  work  and  little  for  it — 
long  hours  and  long  exposure,  employment  often  like 
the  chemical  labourer  or  the  steel  grinder,  very  unhealthy, 
or  like  the  miner  and  the  scavenger,  disagreeable  and 
offensive.  He  may  have  been  exposed  to  sickness  with- 
out comforts  and  to  old  age  vvathout  alleviation  ;  doomed 
sometimes  to  look  on  the  illness  of  wife  and  children 
and  feci  that  the  comforts  that  might  restore  them  are 
beyond  reach  ;  forced  to  continue  this  drudgery  and 
carry  the  burden  in  old  age  -ndth  hardly  a  hope  of  relief. 

11.  As  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  tlie  workhouse  is 
about  9s.  per  head  per  week,  I  consider  it  more  econo- 
mical to  grant  the  deserving  destitute  old  people  5s.  per 
week  out-relief. 

12.  I  woi'ld  let  the  workhouses  be  open  to  none  but 
the  weak-minded,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  the  hospitals 
for  the  bedridden  and  diseases  which  cannot  possibly  be 
treated  and  attended  to  properly  in  and  amongst  a 
working  man's  family  at  home. 

13.  When  outdoor  rehef  is  given  to  the  destitute,  aged 
and  infirm,  let  it  be  sufficient  for  food,  clothing,  fire  and 
shelter,  and  let  such  out-relief  be  taken  to  their  homes 
and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  recipients  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  compelling  the  aged  men  and  women  who  are 
ill  and  infirm  (and  scarcely  able  t(o  walk),  to  walk  a  mile 
in  pain  and  punishment  to  the  pay  station.?,  or  otherwise 
to  pay  out  of  their  little  relief  sums  of  Id.  and  2d.  per 
week  for  some  one  to  bring  it  to  them.  ¥/hy  should  net 
the  receiving  officers  or  the  guardians  in  each  district, 
like  the  friendly  societies'  sick  stewards,  take  it  to  them, 
and  be  more  in  touch  with  the  varying  and  altered  cir- 
cumstances from  time  to  time  ?  I  have  known  rehef 
given  and  sent  to  a  home  where  the  income  of  the  family 
of  four  persons  was  no  less  than  70s.  per  week.  This  case 
was  notified  to  me  by  a  friendly  society's  sick  steward. 

14.  As  there  is  waste  and  uncultivated  land  in  and 
near  every  Poor  Law  Union  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is 
quite  time  that  farm  colonies  were  commenced  in  order 
to  compel  the  idle — the  dissolute — the  tramp  or  vagrant 
to  work  With  the  spade.  There  would  be  no  escape  for 
them  ;  if  they  ran  away  from  one  colony,  they  would  be 
picked  up  and  taken  to  the  next  one.  Make  them  use 
the  spade.  At  the  same  time  render  their  environment 
pleasant  and  interesting  by  having  instructive  and 
musical  evenings.  An  earnest  attempt  should  be  made 
to  blot  out  the  taint  of  pauperism. 

15.  If  State  farm  colonies  were  instituted  at  once,  they 
would  solve  the  question  of  the  unemployed,  and  do 
away  with  test  labour  granted  by  the  Poor  Lav/  imions. 
Seeing  that  there  is  in  the  Fritish  Isles  o^er  20  millions 
of  acres  cf  v.  es'ie  land  v  Lich  is  capable  of  pr.jfitab'e 
CLiltivatijr ,  the  Land  Laws  should  be  asjimi'aled  t.:)  the 
Xaticnal  Edi  caticn  Act,  which  says  that  sn  unedi.  cated 
child  is  detr'mcntal  lo  the  State,  and  the  par  nts  must 
he  compelled  io  educate  the  child.  Therafcre,  cn  the 
same  fr.ot.nds  ct  equity  and  reascn,  ih?  idle,  vast?,  and 
line  jllivated  Irni  which  is  capalde  of  culUvntion  is 
detrimental    to   the  Stats,  an:l  the  owner .5  should  be 

cmpelted  to  cah.ivate  it. 

16.  During  the  winter  of  1903-4  the  guardians  granted 
two  men  (who  each  had  a  wife  and  children  to  maintam) 
test  labour  at  the  workhouse ;  they  were  outdoor 
labourers  who  had  no  work  because  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  When  they  arrived  at  the  workhouse 
the  master  put  them  to  remove  some  heaps  of  snow  from 
one  place  to  another.  They  pushed  on  with  their  work 
in  order  to  get  aAvay  and  look  for  work  outside  the  work- 
house, and  as  soon  as  their  task  was  finished  they  asked 
the  master  to  let  them  go.  "No,"  said  he;  "you  re- 
move the  snow  back  again  until  the  time  is  up." 

17.  Of  the  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this 
union  (apart  from  lunacy  cases)  : — 

About  one-fifth  are  widows  and  children  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  artizans. 

About  one-fifth  are  j'oung  and  middle-aged,  married 
men,  with  wives  and  families,  who,  through  accident 
or  disease,  are  totally  unfit  to  earn  a  living. 
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About  three-fifths  are  aged  unskilled  workmen 
(and  their  wives  and  widows),  such  as  the  miners,  Brnjamiii 
teamers,   agricultural,   railway  outdoor    labourers,  North. 

chemical,  factory,  and  workshop  labourers,  weavers,  

etc.,  etc.  'l9Feb.m7. 

18.  The  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  of  Decrease  of 
forty-five  years  and  upwards  now  show  a  gradual  decline,  wages  and 
the  roughest  forms  of  labour  being  the  first  to  suffer.  di/Kculties 
WTien  a  workman  with  grey  hairs  falls  out  of  employ-  of  thrift 
ment  it  is  difficult  for  him  again  to  obtain  a  permanent  j 
situation.    Thrift  on  a  wage  of  25s.  per  v/eek,  with  a  wife  labourers 
and  family  to  keep,  does  not  mean  saving  at  all,  but  the 

securing  f)roper  maintenance  and  comforts  of  the  home — 
a  wise  expenditure  of  the  income.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  the  majority  of  these  unskilled  workmen,  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  seventy  years,  can 
have  saved  by  their  own  exertions  a  fund  out  of  which 
they  and  their  wives  can  maintain  themselves  with  comfort 
during  their  declining  remaining  years.  Higher  wages 
Parliament  cannot,  provide ;  accidents  and  sickness  it 
cannot  prevent. 

19.  My  remarks  in  paragraphs  17  and  18  show  the  Drink  as  a 
greatest  and  .most  potent  cause  of  pauperism,  but  I  cause  of 
must  add  that  strong  ale,  such  as  is  made  in  the  vast  pauperism 
brewery  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  next  great 

factor  of  j^auperism.  Young  men  will  take  beer,  and  the 
taste  for  it  grovvs  with  them.  By  the  time  thej'  marry, 
their  constitutions  are  drugged  with  alcohol,  and  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  age  of  fifty  years  venereal  disease  and 
gangrene  develop. 

20.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  every  cottage  had  its  home- 
brewed beer,  young  men  were  more  healthy  and  less  subject 
to  intoxication  ;  to-day  the  beer  from  the  large  breweries 
is  too  much  drugged,  and  seeing  that  young  men  will  have 
beer,  the  Government  should  demand  it  being  made  pure 
with  malt  hop  and  cane  sugar  only. 

21.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  have  Class  of 
always  been  middle-aged  and  old-aged  passive  members  persons 
of  the  political  clubs  or  political  organisations,  retired  becoming 
middle-class  tradesmen,  all  of  whom  have  had  no  other  S^'^  dians. 
credential  but  plenty  of  leisure,  easily  going,  and  easily 

led,  men  who  have  ever  been  ready  to  fall  in  Hne  v/ith  the 
doings  and  wishes  of  leading  officials. 

22.  After  seven  years'  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian  AUeo-ed 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  surface  of  our  irregularities 
officialdom  there  runs  a  supply  of  choice  pickings  for  men  at  C;  osland 
gifted  with  the  power  of  grabbing  them.  Moor 

For  instance,  when  I  became  a  guardian,  and  was  workhouse, 
elected  a  member  of  the  Crosland  Moor  Workhouse 
Committee,  I  found  the  master  doing  favours  for  the 
clerk  and  for  the  guardians  in  opposition  to  the  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

23.  I  found  that  by  the  order  of  the  master,  earth, 
sods,  timber,  in  the  shape  of  railway  sleepers,  had  been 
removed  from  the  grounds  of  the  workhouse  by  the  inmates 
and  delivered  at  the  residence  of  the  clerk  to  the  guai'dians 
and  a  poultry  house  erected  by  the  workhouse  inmates 
on  the  private  grounds  of  the  clerk,  and  the  only  entry 
made  in  the  workliouse  books  being  a  few  Id.  bundles 
of  firewood  charged  to  the  said  clerk. 

24.  I  also  found  the  master  favouring  the  guardians, 
by  serving  them  with  a  sumptuous  tea  at  a  cost  to  the 
rates  of  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  head  for  which  the  guardians 
paid  6d.  each  as  an  aclmowledgment.  "WTion  I  asked 
the  blaster  what  he  did  with  the  poultry  and  the  eggs, 
he  told  me  that  thev  were  his  allowance  to  do  whatever 
he  thouglit  fit  with."  I  found  that  he  had  300  head  of 
poultry  and  the  only  entry  in  the  books  was  twenty, 
yet  the  poultry  had  consumed,  in  six  months,  corn  to 
the  amount  of  £10  12s.  6d. 

25.  In  order  to  show  you  the  bent  of  the  guardians 
to  the  clerk  I  will  give  you  two  r[uestions  that  came 
before  the  board  following  each  other,  (a)  I  moved  a, 
proposition  to  grant  the  deserving  aged  men  and  wornen 
recipients  of    outdoor  relief  an  extra  8d.  per  week  in 

in  order  to  meet  the  extra  price  of  coal  during  tlio  colliers'  .p^,^  ilnment 
strike,  sixty  guardians  voted  against  it.    (6)  Im!i:e;li:itely  ^  Huddais-^ 
after  this  the  chairman  moved  that  the  clerk  .s'jould  tiel,i  Clei  k  of 
have  an  advance  of  wages  or  salary.    Over  fifty  guardh^ns  Guardians, 
voted  to  give  him  an  advance  of  £75  per  ye.=!,r.  Now 
as  clerk  to  the  guardians  he  receives  about  £250  a  year  : 
he  is  also  allo-n-ed  to  hold  the  office  of  supei'intendent 
registrar  and  v^  hile  the  guardians'  assistant  clerks  do  all 
the  registration  work  he  pockets  the  fees  to  the  extcjit  of 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.        £300  a  yeitr.    I  am  of  opinion  that  it  Avould  be  but  just 
Benjamin    that  he  should  pav  for  the  registration  work  seeing  that 
North.      he  takes  aO  the  fees. 


19  Feb.  1907 
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20.  The  class  of  persons  above  described  \^lio  have 
invariably  filled  the  position  of  guardians  have  allowed 
the  managemcat  of  Crosland  V.onv  Workhouse  to  be 
vested  in  one  family.  The  master,  matron,  and  superin- 
tendent nurse  arc  husband  and  wife  and  the  r  d  ughter. 

27.  There  are  five  relief  sections  in  the  Huddersfield 
Union.  With  the  exception  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  Sections 
I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  guardians  ^-isit  any  case 
of  destitution.  They  are  advised  by  the  relieving  officer 
and  le .  vo  everything  with  him.  The  friendly  societies 
representatives  in  No.  1  and  No.  2  Sections  make  a 
practice  to  visit  cases  themselves  and  are  in  a  position 
to  detect  imposition. 

28.  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  case  of  oiit-relief  should 
be  visited  once  a  week  either  by  the  relieving  officer  or 
the  guardians. 

2ft.  I  would  do  away  with  all  the  relief  \i3,y  stations 
in  the  imion.  A  short  time  ago  I  visited  a  Kirkburton 
pay  station  at  the  appointed  time  of  the  payment  of 
relief.  It  is  a  cottage  for  which  the  guar  lians  pay  r^nt. 
The  relieving  officer  generally  stays  about  thirty  minutes. 
There  were  eighteen  cases.  I  noticed  that  eight  person? 
were  poor,  old,  and  decrepit  and  were  scarcely  able  to 
fetch  their  scanty  allowance  ;  four  were  young  persons 
who  came  on  behalf  of  others  ;  and  (what  astonished  mo) 
the  remaining  six  sums  were  put  on  a  tray  and  given  to 
the  woman  of  the  house  to  be  called  for  during  the  day. 
I  noticed  that  the  relieving  officer  passed  half  of  the 
homes  and  could  thus  have  left  tiie  relief  with  the  poor 
persons.  Since  I  visited  the  above  pay  station  the 
following  has  occurred :  An  old  man  and  his  wife,  each 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  both  ill  and  both  destitute, 
had  an  allowance  of  (4s.)  2s.  each  out-relief.  He  had 
gangrene  in  both  feet  and  his  wife  was  so  ill  that  she 
could  not  get  out  of  bed.  They  had  a  niece  who  always 
took  them  their  out-relief.  It  appears  that  one  night 
the  niece  found  that  their  condition  had  become  worse. 
Before  she  attended  to  their  wants  she  put  tho  relief 
in  the  cupboard  and  told  them  where  to  find  it.  Next 
morning  the  old  man  was  in  great  trouble  ;  both  he 
and  his  wife  had  forgotten  about  the  relief.  He  went  out 
of  his  home  saying  that  the  guardians  had  stopped  his 
relief  and  that  he  had  hved  too  long.  At  night  he  was 
found  drowned.  Had  the  relief  been  taken  to  them  by 
the  relieving  officer  this  man  would  not  have  drowned 
himself. 

Evils  of  com-  30.  The  friendly  societies  are  totally  opposed  to  the 
palling  low  practice  of  the  guardians  of  compelling  a  working  man 
wage-earners  (who  has  a  wife  and  three  or  four  Httle  children,  and  whose 
to  niamtain  income  is  not  more  than  26s.  per  week)  to  pay  towards 
tlieir  parents.       maintenance  of  his  father  or  mother  who  may  have 

become  recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief.    This  practice  they 

consider  perpetuates  pauperism. 
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31.  They  also  are  of  opinion  that,  where  a  person,  male 
or  female,  middle-aged  or  aged,  has  been  unfortunately 
taken  to  the  asylum  or  to  the  workhouse  or  hospital,  and 
who,  by  thrift,  has  saved  a  few  pounds,  say  from  £10  up 
to  £100,  which  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  Union,  £8  or  £10  of  it  should  be  put  aside  in  order 
such  person  may  not  have  a  pauper's  burial.  The  friendly 
societies  also  think  that  in  such  cases  9s.  per  week  for 
the  woi'khous3  and  10s.  per  week  for  the  asylum  is  too 
much  to  charge  to  the  account  of  these  unfortunate 
persons. 

RSCOMMEND.-VTIONS. 

.32.  The  law  as  to  the  election  of  guardians  need  not  be 
altered. 

33.  The  Poor  Law  as  laid  down  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  old  age  pension,  bat  th.-  administration  is  at 
fault.  Of  the  money  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
only  one-half  goes  to  them  ;  the  other  half  is  swallowed  up 
by  officialdom. 

34.  My  experience  in  Poor  Law  administration  teaches 
me  that  there  must  be  a  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
between  the  thrifty  and  the  unthrifty. 

35.  Within  the  Huddersfield  Poor  Law  Union  there 
are  about  2.50  lodges  or  societies  or  about  20,000  members 
of  friendly,  trad-c,  sick,  and  brief  societies  who  distribute 
sick  and  funeral  allowances  to  the  extent  of  about  £17,000 


per  year.  With  the  exception  of  widows  the  number  of 
f.'iendly  society  members  applying  for  Poor  Law  relief  is 
very  small.  I  should  say  that  amongst  t'ue  number  of 
persons  who  are  relieved  by  this  Union,  not  more  than  5 
per  cent,  are  friendly  society  members. 

36.  The  friendly  societies  fe-el  t'aat  it  is  degrading  for  Friendly 
their  poorer  aged  members  to  come  under  the  Poor  Law,  Society  old' 
and  that  such  of  their  members  v.^ho  are  compelled  to  age  p^asion 
apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  should  not  be  disenfranchised. 
These  are  chiefly  men  who,  through  no  fault  of  thsir  own, 
have  not  sufficient  for  themselves  and  their  wives,  and 
who  are  unable  to  live  on  the  lodge's  superannuation 
allowance,  which  is  not  more  than  -Is.  per  week. 
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37.  Many  of  the  friendly  society  lodges,  and  also  some  of 
the  trade  societies,  have  commenced  a  contributo-'y  scheme 
of  old  age  pensions,  but  S3eiag  that  it  is  only  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  an  extra  contribution,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  large  maio'^ity  to  avail  themselve?  of 
the  fund,  it  is  quite  time  that  some  method  of  action  was 
formulated  which  would  give  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
men  and  women  who  had  fallea  under  the  pressure  of 
adverse  circumstances,  something  better  than  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  workhouse  to  look  forward  to  in  their  old 
age. 

38  The  geneval  outlines  of  such  a  scheme  miglit  be  on 
the  following  lines  : — 

As  a  non-contributo-y  scheme  would  be  injurious  to  the 
thrift  or  friendly  societies  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  imperative 
that  Parliament  should  consider  none  but  a  contribuiory 
one.  I  append  details  of  such  a  scheme  {See  Appeuiix 
No.  XIL  (A)). 

41762.  {GlKiirman.)  I  understand  you  are  a  Poor  Law 
Gnardian  of  the  Huddersfield  Union,  a  member  of  the 
Distress  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Anci  nt  Order 
of  Foresters  ? — Yes. 

41763.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian  ? 
— About  seven  j^ears. 

41764.  You  have  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
benefit  societies,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

41765.  In  your  statement  you  make  various  criticisms 
on  the  Poor  Law.  I  think  your  Recommendations, 
beginning  with  paragraph  32,  cover  most  of  your  paper, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

41766.  One  of  the  defects,  you  thinlc,  of  the  Poor  Law 
is  that  it  does  not  help  a  person  until  he  becomes  desti- 
t  ite  ? — That  is  it.  There  should  be  assistance  given 
before  they  become  destitute.  It  would  prevent  des- 
titution in  many  cases  if  they  were  assisted  at  the  proper 
time. 

41767.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  that  dity  on  the 
Poor  Law  'I — I  think  so. 

41768.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  various  quarters  .^ppiicahi-y 
that  there  should  be  an  organised  Committee  represent-  Klberfel 
ing  charities  and  benefit  societies  associated  with  the  system  to 
out-relief  committee,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  such  England, 
casos  ? — That  would  be  foUomng  the  Elberfeld  S3'stem. 

41769.  To  a  certain  extent  it  would  ? — That  is  really 
what  is  required  in  indastrial  centres. 

41770.  By  the  Elberfeld  system  there  is  one  fund  for 
both— for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  and  also  for  helping 
those  who  are  likely  to  become  destitute  ?— That  is 
true. 
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41771.  Under  the  suggestion  made,  there  would  be  a 
fund  from  which  those  would  be  helped  who  wanted 
assistance,  but  had  not  come  to  the  condition  of  paupers, 
w  dA  fund  should  come  from  charities,  I  take  it  ? — 
From  some  source  of  charity  organisation.  That  is  just 
where  we  are  short  on  the  board  of  guardians.  We  are 
not  in  touch  with  charity  organisation.  Many  a  time 
there  have  been  cases  of  destitution  where,  if  there  w^ere 
help  given,  such  as  buying  baskets  or  other  little  things 
for  them,  they  would  have  soon  seen  their  way  out  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  we  should  have  set  them  going  very 
probably. 

41772.  Following  that  idea  up,  I  gather  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  an  old-age  pension  being  given  to  persons 
who  have  reached  a  certain  period  of  Ufe  ? — Yes. 

41773.  Would  you  give  an  old  age  pension  to  every- 
body, or  would  you  make  any  inquiry  ?— I  should  not 
give  it  without  discrimination. 
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41774.  I  assume  that  you  would  not,  for  instance,  give 
it  to  those  who  do  not  want  it  ? — Certainly  not.  My 
scheme  was  to  benefit  mostly  the  thrifty  people.  My 
idea  is  to  have  a  stamp  register.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  anyone,  even  in  our  own  firm,  to  sign  a  receipt  for 
his  wages  by  cancelling  a  stamp.  By  that  you  would 
gather  a  tax,  and  it  would  cost  no  money  to  do  it.  All 
industrious  persons  should  sign  for  their  wages  by  writing 
across  a  stamp.  It  could  be  done  in  a  similar  way  to  this, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  my  wages  for  two  months  of  this 
year.  Those  are  supposed  to  bo  stamps.  (Handing  in 
specimen  sheet.)  In  that  way  the  old  age  pensions  could 
start  almost  immediately. 

41775.  By  the  revenue  the  stamps  would  bring  in  ? 
— Yes.  You  cannot  get  young  men  to-day  to  come  into 
friendl^r  societies  ;  they  are  drawn  to  the  Hippodrome 
and  pleasure,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  you  cannot  get 
them  to  enter  the  societies.  We  have  to  feed  our  friendly 
societies  by  our  juvenile  societies.  We  enter  them  into 
our  juvenile  societies  when  they  become  twelve  months 
old,  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  allowed  us  to  do  so.  We 
have  large  juvenile  societies,  and  when  the  girls  and  boys 
get  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  boys  are  drafted 
into  the  Mother  Court  or  Mother  Lodge,  and  if  there  is  a 
female  society  the  girls  are  drafted  into  the  female  society. 

41776.  This  specimen  sheet  that  you  have  handed  in 
is  intended  to  represent  a  receipt  for  your  weekly  wages  ? 
— Yes,  which  could  be  kept  at  the  factory  or  the  workshop. 

41777.  Is  this  plan  much  in  vogue  ? — No,  it  is  not  in 
vogue  at  all.  It  is  my  idea  how  it  should  be  done.  Thr.t 
register  should  go  to  the  Post  OfRce  or  some  other 
central  place  every  year. 

41778.  If  you  had  some  scheme  of  this  kind  the  mt.n 
who  received  a  paper  like  this  would  carry  with  him  his 
own  character  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  as  a  character.  The 
stamp  register  would  almost  do  away  with  characters, 
if  he  was  on  the  stamp  reg  ster.  If  he  fell  out  of  v.  ork, 
he  would  notify  it  to  the  stamp  register  office,  and  they 
would  give  him  a  coupon,  and  then  he  could  travel  with 
this  coupon,  and  people  would  see  that  he  was  an  indus- 
trious person.  When  he  was  receiving  no  wages  he  would 
not  have  to  contriljute. 

41779.  Who  would  pay  the  stamp  ?"  Would  it  be  the 
master  or  the  man  ? — It  would  come  out  of  the  man's 
T^'ages.  My  governor  said  it  was  a  very  good  idea.  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases  he  said  the  firms  would  find 
the  stamps.  But  every  person  should  sign  for  his  wages 
over  a  stam.p,  and  should  pay  for  the  stamp  himself  in 
order  that  he  might  be  in  touch  with  the  superannuation 
which  is  to  come  to  him  when  he  gets  old.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  sj'stem  of  old-age  pensions  which  is  not 
contributed  to.  It  would  hurt  the  thrift  societies  if  you 
did  not  make  it  contributor^/,  because  a  young  man  would 
then  say :  "  I  am  provided  for  at  60  or  65,"  and  therefore 
he  would  neglect  to  provide  for  himself.  Besides  that, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  secessions  from  the  thrift  societies. 
In  Huddersfield  we  are  pretty  well  off  in  that  respect. 
We  have  about  20,000  to  24,000  members  of  friendly 
societies  in  the  Huddersfield  Union,  and  about  300  odd 
lodges  of  various  societies  who  are  distributing  sick  and 
funeral  allowance  amounting  to  over  £17,000  a  year.  If 
these  young  men  whom  we  are  trying  to  get  into  our  fold 
were  made  believe  that  at  sixty  or  sixty-five  they  were 
going  to  receive  an  old-age  pension,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  would  neglect  to  become  members  of  a  benefit  society. 

41780.  You  attach  great  importance  to  any  pension 
scheme  being  a  contributory  scheme,  e.s  otherwise  you 
think  it  would  kill  the  thrift  societies  ? — It  ■would  penalise 
thrift  to  a  great  extent.    It  must  be  contributory. 

41781.  At  present  do  any  of  the  benefit  societies  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  provide  old-age  pensions  ? — 
They  have  to  contribute  towards  it.  There  is  an  extra 
contribution  of  2d.  or  3d.  per  month,  according  to  the 
scale.  The  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Forestei-s  have  a,n  old-age  pension 
sche?ne,  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  really  in  letter 
positions  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  large 
majority  are  teamers  and  unskilled  labourers,  such  as 
chemical  labourers,  street  labourers,  and  factory  labourers, 
who  really  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  superannuation 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  extra  contribution. 

41782.  Your  idea  would  be  that  this  would  be  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions,  which 
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contribution  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  taxation  of  income  ? —  Mi: 
By  the  scheme,  the  tax,  whatever  it  is,  would  simply  Benjamin 
be  a  contributory  matter,  contributed  by  the  industrious  North. 
persons  both  male  and  female;  an^.  in  their  turn,  when      l<'  h  Tt))" 

they  became    sixty-five  years  of  age,  they  would  have   ^_  ' 

the  superannuation  or  old-age  pension.  They  would 
have  contributed  to  it,  and  they  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  it.  I  would  not  give  it  to  anyone  who  in  the 
hey-day  of  their  strength  had  neglected  to  use  the  stamp 
register  ;  I  would  let  them  be  subject  to  the  Poor  Lav/ 
administration. 

41783.  You  in  Huddersfield  have  a  very  considerable  F<iendly 
number  of  members  who  belong  to  the  friendlv  societies —  society 
about  20,000,  I  think  you  said  ?— Yes,  or  a  little  over.  membership 

lu  Hudders- 

41784.  I  take  it  that  very  few  of  those  come  to  the  field. 

Poor  Law  for  relief  ? — Perhaps  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
number  that  are  relieved. 

41785.  Are  j^ou  including  medical  relief  now,  or  ia  Friendly 
that  independent  of  medical  relief  ? — No,   it  includes  society 
medical  relief,  when  thov  come  before  the  guardians,  members 
The  members  of  the  friendly  societies  generdly  come  '■'f'""™^"^ 
at  sixty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age.    This  superannua-  J■!^^'l^'fg 

tion  is  a  continued  sick-pay  v/ith  the  Ancient  Order  of  Jij^ei  ve  Out 
Foresters,  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  also  the  Sons  of  door  Kelief 
Temperance  and  other  societies.  It  is  the  last  term  of  sick-  Friendly 
pay,  which  is  sometimes  2s.  6d.  per  week  or  3=*.  p'jr  week  as  So,;ieti6s' 
long  as  ever  they  live.  We  pay  them  that  for  continued  sick-  Acts, 
pay  when  they  g  t  aged,  but  unfortunately  that  continued 
sick-pay  up  to  very  recentlj'  has  been  taken  into  considevr,- 
tion  when  they  come  before  the  guardians.  I  might 
point  out  particular Ijr  that  it  is  not  long  since  a  measure 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  enacted  that  if  any  member  of  a  friendly  society  was 
receiving  sick-pajr  or  other  fillov.ance  from  his  lodge, 
up  to  .5s.  per  week,  that  should  not  be  taiien  into  con- 
sideration if  he  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Gaardi?.ns. 
I  will  give  you  a  case  showing-  how  it  acts,  and  showing 
that  it  ia  a  dead  letter.  In  the  Huddersfield  Union  the 
No.  1  Section  have  a  majority  of  friendly  society  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  about  eight  or  nine  friendly  society 
representatives  on  No.  1  section,  and  there  are  about 
five  or  six  who  are  not  members  of  the  friendly  societies. 
Twelve  monthe  ago  an  old  man  came  before  us  v,ho  was 
sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  ne'er-do-well, 
he  had  spent  all  his  money,  he  had  had  a  poor  home 
because  he  had  spent  his  money  in  beer  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  he  had  always  been  careless  ;  but  we  took 
compassion  on  the  old  man,  and  before  we  should  send 
him  to  the  workhouse — he  was  living  with  a  poor  daughter 
— we  proposed  to  give  him  5s.  a  week  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  workhouse.  The  daughter  said  if  we  were  to  give 
her  sutiicient  siie  would  go  into  a  better  cottage  where 
the  old  man  could  sleep  by  himself ;  he  had  been 
sleeping  on  rugs,  or  sometimes  with  the  children,  and 
we  are  against  that  !;ort  of  thing.  We  gave  him  5s 
a  week,  andhe  was  a  ne'er-do-well,  mincl3rou.  Afoitni^ht 
after  this  a  man  came  to  us  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
was  a  member  of  a  friendly  society.  He  was  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  had  only  had  a  poor  wage  all  his  life, 
and  he  was  living  with  his  daughters.  The  two  cases 
were  parallel,  with  the  exception  only,  that  he  had  been 
a  thrifty  man,  and  he  had  saved  £50  or  £60.  He  had 
lived  on  that  for  three  or  four  years  and  kept  away  from 
the  union.  By  what  he  had  saved,  and  by  the  super- 
annuation from  the  friendly  society  he  had  been  able  to 
carry  along.  But  he  said  he  had  almost  lived  too  long, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  come  now,  although  he  did  not  want 
to  come.  We  proposed  that  he  should  have  53.  psr  week, 
and  the  relieving  officer  jumps  up  and  says  :  "  This  man 
has  3s.  6d.  a  week  from  his  lodge."  We  said  the  law  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  we  should  not  take  that  into  considera- 
tion. Then  those  who  were  not  members  of  friendly 
societies  jumped  at  this.  We,  the  members  of  friendly 
societies,  proposed  that  the  man  should  have  the  same 
as  the  other,  5s.  a  vs  eek  ;  and  those  who  were  non-friendly 
society  men  proposed  3s.  6d.  If  there  ha,u  not  been  a 
majority  of  friendly  society  men  on  the  section,  he  would 
only  have  had  3s.  6d.,  and  therefore  thrift  would  have 
been  penalised.  I  want  to  lay  stress  upon  this,  that  if 
the  friendly  societies  do  not  take  the  matter  up,  that 
Act,  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  saying  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  up  to  5s.  a  week,  will  be  a  dead  k  tt  r. 
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417S6.  Was  that  Act  optional  or  not  ? — It  was  optional 
before.  The  law  said  they  "  maj-  not  "  take  into  considera- 
tion what  a  man  receives  from  a  friendly  society  up  to 
5s.  ;  but  our  Parliamentary  representatives  determined 
this  should  be  not  "  they  may  not "  but,  in  future,  "  they 
shall  not."  And  that  Act  passed  two  years  ago  both  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

4r7b7.  It  was  in  consequence,  I  understand,  of  an 
impiession  that  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies  wer3 
rather  under  a  disadvantage  when  they  came  before  the 
Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians,  that  the  friendly 
societies  themselves  took  measures  to  get  properly  repre- 
sented on  the  hoard  of  guardians  ? — That  is  true  ;  they 
had  been  so  badly  used.  I  was,  it  maybe,  the  first  leader 
of  the  friendly  societies  in  Huddersfield,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  caused  me  to  take  it  up.  I  was  a  sick 
steward  visiting  the  sick  at  my  lodge,  and  I  was  doing  this 
gratuitously.  I  received  nothing  from  the  lodge  to  do  it, 
but  I  had  spare  time  on  a  Saturday  and  at  other  times, 
and  I  did  it  gratuitously  for  the  lodge.  I  went  to  one  old 
man,  a  very  decent  old  man.  He  was  not  a  drinker  or 
anj'thing  of  the  sort,  he  had  been  a  hard-working  man,  but 
he  had  only  had  about  a  guinea  a  week,  and  he  had 
brougiit  up  three  or  four  children.  I  went  into  the  house 
and  he  said  "  Mr.  North,  you  have  brought  me  my  sick 
pay  ;  has  anybody  seen  you  come  in  ?  "  I  said  "  No, 
what  for  ?  "  "  Eh  !  "  he  says,  "  if  the  reUeving  officer 
knows — he  lives  down  there — that  you  brought  me  my 
sick-pay,  he  will  take  it  ofi  my  pay."  "  Why,"  said  I 
"  that's  nonsense."  I  only  gave  him  half-a-crown,  and 
he  had  been  for  somewhere  like  two  years  receiving 
out-door  reUef.  That  was  the  system,  that  they  were 
giving  the  half-crown  and  we  were  giving  another  half- 
crown,  and  the  man  was  pretty  comfortable  with  his 
daughter.  I  know  a  case  at  the  time  where  the  half- 
crown  was  given  to  an  old  woman,  a  widow,  from  a 
friendly  society,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  relieving  officer 
knew  that  the  half-crown  was  given  to  the  old  woman 
he  took  off  the  other  half-crown  the  guardians  were  giving 
her,  and  said  the  lodge  must  keep  her.  That  is  why  the 
friendly  societies  took  the  matter  up. 

41788.  And  then  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies 
got  their  representatives  on  to  the  board  ? — Yes. 

41789.  I  understand  the  object  of  the  friendly  societies 
is  to  promote  thrift  ? — Yes. 

41790.  It  was  rather  suggested  to  us  that  their  action 
since  they  have  been  on  the  board  has  operated  in  the 
other  direction,  and  that  it  h' s  tended  to  discourage 
thrift  by  increasing  the  amount  given  in  out-door  relief 
and  the  number  to  whom  it  was  given  ? — Not  f  t  all. 
We  simply  go  on  the  question  of  old  age.  We  believe 
in  thoroiigh  discr'mination.  We  do  not  believe  in  giving 
an  able-bodied  person  any  relief  at  all,  without  he  is  really 
approaching  destitution  or  is  ill. 

41791.  Then  it  was  mainly  as  regards  the  old  people 
that  you  took  action  ? — It  v/as  mainly  as  regards  the 
aged  people  that  we  went  there. 

41792.  And  you  adhere  to  your  principles  of  thrift  by 
pointing  out  that  any  scheme  which  is  non-contributory 
would  be  very  damaging  to  the  benefit  societies  ? — That 
is  true.  Another  point :  We  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  relieving  officers,  because  they  neglected  to  visit  cer- 
tain cases.  There  was  one  case  of  an  old  man  who  had 
run  out  of  his  society  and  would  not  go  into  the  work- 
house. He  was  living  by  himself,  and  he  was  only  re- 
ceiving half-a-crown  a  week  from  the  guardians.  I 
wanted  this  old  man  to  have  3s.  or  4s.  a  week  in  order 
to  make  him  more  comfortable.  The  neighbours  had 
promised  to  keep  the  house  clean  and  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  half-a-crown  a  week  was  too  little  for  the  old 
man.  It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  within  a  stone's  throw,  they  were  giving 
relief  to  a  woman  of  seventy  years  of  age  who  was  doing 
all  the  housework — she  was  baking,  and  she  was  washing, 
and  her  daughter  and  her  daughter's  husband  and  two 
children  were  working  at  the  factory.  They  were  bring- 
ing 75s.  a  week  into  that  cottage,  and  had  been  doing  all 
the  time  this  woiuan  had  been  receiving  out-door  relief. 
We  distinctly  put  our  foot  on  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
was  a  piece  of  imposition  and  nothing  else  ;  and  it  is  going 
on,  mind  you.  If  only  the  relieving  officer  would  take 
the  relief,  he  would  know  the  varied  circumstances  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  advocated  this  for  seven  years,  and 
the  board  of  guardians  have  refused  to  act  upon  it. 
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4179.3.  In  this  particular  case  ? — In  many  cases  where 
there  is  imposition. 

41794.  Do  not  the  rjhef  committees  talce  the  law  to  a 
considerable  extent  into  their  ov.-n  hands  ?  They  do  not 
always  abide  by  the  recommendations  of  the  relieving 
officer,  do  they? — Ihe  friendly  societies  do  not.  We 
simply  set  the  reheving  officer  at  defiance  in  many  cases, 
because  v.'e  visit  cases  ourselves.  If  our  officers  do  not 
know,  there  is  always  someone  in  the  lodge,  or  in  another 
lodge,  who  does.  We  ara  amongst  and  permeating  the 
poorer  working  classes  every  week. 

41795.  Are  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  entirely  friendly 
society  cases  ? — Many  of  them  are  society  cases,  but  we 
are  so  generous  that  we  say  that  5s.  is  httle  enough  for  any 
man,  whether  he  be  a  friendly  society  man  or  not,  or  for  an 
old  woman.  Seeing  that  it  takes  9s.  5d.  per  head  pei 
week  to  keep  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Huddersfield 
workhouse,  we  chsiinctly  say  that  three-fourths  of  that 
would  keep  them  comfort  ."-.hie  amongst  their  relatives  and 
friends. 

41796.  The  principle  under  which  you  act  I  understand 
to  be  this.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  gi^^ng  rehef  to  able- 
bodied  people,  or  to  young  people  who  have  made  no 
effort  to  help  themselves,  but  when  people  have  come  to  a 
certain  time  of  hfo,  yoxi  think  that  if  they  require  relief, 
the  rehef  given  should  be  adequate,  and  so  far  from  there 
being  a  deduction  from  that  rehef  because  they  have  got 
assistance  from  a  benefit  society,  on  the  contrary  the 
guardians  ought  to  increase  the  amount? — That  is  true.  We 
believe  that  they  ought  to  live  out  their  old  age  in  com- 
fort amongst  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  not,  as 
before,  to  be  starved  into  the  workhouse  as  they  have  been. 

41797.  Do  you  especially  apply  this  to  the  benefit 
societies  ? — I  especially  apply  that  to  the  benefit  societies. 
I  say  again,  and  reiterate  it,  that  the  friendly  societies  of 
the  country  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  their 
members  ought  not,  when  they  come  to  old  age,  to  be 
treated  as  paupers.  The  large  majority  of  them  are  un- 
skilled labourers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  2s.  6d. 
or  even  up  to  4s.  a  week  can  keep  an  old  man  comfortable. 
It  will  not  do  it.  Therefore  we  conceived  a  scheme  where- 
by men  in  the  hey-day  of  their  strength  could,  by  re- 
ceipting their  wages  all  over  the  country,  contribute  to  a 
superannuation  fund  for  old-age  pensions. 

41798.  What  is  the  lowest  wage  now  in  Huddersfield  gkyfet'i  jai,! 
among  persons  in  regular  employ  ?  Would  it  be  about  Hudder 
IBs.  ? — The  wages  of  the  unskilled  labourers  varj^     Take  field. 

the  railway  labourers  ;  they  have  18s.  per  week,  and  they 
have  2d.  to  pay  out  for  an  accident  fund. 

41799.  Do  these  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  ISs.  a 
week  become  membeis  of  friendly  societies  ? — Yes.  The 
vast  majority  of  railway  men  are  members  of  friendly 
societies,  and  they  are  also  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  of  which  Mr.  v'VTieatley,  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  is  a  member  ;  he  used  to  bo  a 
railway  servant. 

41800.  Do  you  go  lower  than  18s.  a  week  in  your  Unskilled 
frien:Uy  societies,  that  is,  are  there  people  earning  a  less  labourers  i 
wage  than  18s.  a  week  who  are  mombers  of  your  societies  ?  friendly 
— There  ara  some  who  have  only  bits  of  jobs,  and  they  do 
not  earn  more  tha.i  103.  or  123.  a  week.  I  am  taking  the 
general  bulk  of  umkilloi  Libourers  in  Huddersfield,  and 
they  generally  run  fro..n  13s.  to  22s.  6d.  per  week.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  out-door  wor'xers  and  the  railway  servants. 
The  out-door  workers  aro  generally  handicapped,  an  1  ia 
inclement  weather  they  aro  always  put  on  one  side.  Ta'se 
those  who  are  under  the  corporation.  The  corporation 
have  ab.vays  a  lot  of  these  poor  men  who  have  the  poorest 
wages  and  do  the  hardest  v.'ork,  mind  you,  and  they  have 
famihes  to  keep.  When  November  comes  round,  they 
come  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  they  are  corporation  labourers.  We  have  to  find 
them  test  labour. 

41801.  You  mean  that  they  are  labourers  who  at  other 
periods  of  the  year  are  in  the  employment  of  the  corpora- 
tion ? — Yes.  They  are  employed  by  the  corporation 
from  March  or  April  right  a\vay  up  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Then  they  stool  them,  as  they  call  it — 
"  I  am  stooled  "  as  they  say — and  they  come  to  the  guar- 
dians. They  have  famihes,  but  they  have  a  very  httle 
wage,  so  that  they  are  only  a  week  or  fortnight  off  the 
v/orkhous-^.    It  is  rath&r  pitiable  to  see  them. 
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ments as  to 
firrears  of 
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society  con- 
tributions. 


41802.  In  the  case  of  people  who  have  internuttent 
employment  they  are  not  capable,  I  suppose,  at  times 
of  keeping  up  thoir  weekly  contribution  to  the  socie'  ics  ? — 
They  go  on  paying  by  some  means.  We  allow  thsni  to  le 
ia  arrears  for  three  months. 

41803.  Do  you  lose  many  members  ? — No,  not  through 
that,  not  when  they  get  to  30  cr  40  years  of  age,  because 
they  know  that  they  will  bo  benefited.  As  a  man  grows 
older  he  thinks  more  of  his  friendly  society.  ¥7e  have 
instituted  a  system  by  which  we  have  a  subsidiary  fund  in 
connection  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  the 
Manchester  Unity,  the  National  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows  a.nd  others,  and  when  a  man  is  out  of  work 
and  cannot  pay  his  contribution,  we  take  it  out  of  th'it 
subsidiary  fund,  and  in  that  way  we  keep  him  a  member. 
That  has  been  going  on  now  for  ten  years  all  over  the 
country. 


IParticulars 


sosiety 
membership 
in  Hudders- 
field. 


Decrease  of 
ihrift. 


41804.  When  once  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  a 
jas  to  growth  benefit  society  and  has  continued  for  some  few  years,  I 
of  friendly     gather  the  tendency  is  for  him  to  stop  on  ? — We  do  not 

lose  any  members  of  our  friendly  societies,  except  by 
death,  after  forty  years  of  age.  If  we  are  losing  mem- 
bers it  comes  generally  between  eighteen  and  thu-ty  years 
of  age. 

41805.  Have  you  found  of  recent  years  that  there 
is  rather  a  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  members  of  friendly 
societies  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  numbers 
in  the  congested  districts  and  the  industrial  centres,  but 
I  may  say  that  there  is  rather  an  increase  in  the  out- 
distriots,  at  ler.st  in  the  out-districts  r'ound  about  Huddors- 
field  all  the  friendly  societies  are  on  the  increase.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  juvenile  societies  there  would  be  a  decrease 
in  the  friendly  societies  in  the  boroughs,  at  any  rate 
there  would  in  Huddersfield. 

41806.  It  has  been  told  us,  or  insinuated,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  numbers  of  members  of  friendly  societies 
have  not  increased  as  they  would  have  done,  is  a  belief 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  do  that  which  before 
these  societies  only  did  ? — It  may  be  so  with  some,  and 
there  may  be  some  such  idea.  It  will  act  no  doubt  with 
the  younger  members.  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  younger 
members  are  all  for  pleasure  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  move  amongst  them  regularly  and  daily.  They  spend 
up  to  the  last.  Young  men  at  about  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  who  will  earn  from  £1  to  25s.  a  week  will  give  the 
mother  about  12s.  a  week,  a,nd  spend  all  the  rest  mind  you, 
in  going  to  the  Hippodrome,  and  smoking  and  going  to  the 
billiard  table,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  too  much 
of  that  to-day,  and  we  are  trying  to  capture  them. 

41807.  Would  you  say  that  this  is  rather  a  thriftless 
generation  ? — I  am  afraid  so.  I  have  noticed  both  iu 
Bradford  and  in  Huddersfield  that  we  can  always  have 
the  Hippodrome  and  those  places  crowded. 

41808.  Would  you  say  that  we  are  less  tlirifty  to-day 
than  the  young  men  of  your  own  period  were  ? — Yes. 
Mind  you,  they  wiU  work,  but  they  Uke  to  have  their 
pleasure  at  night.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
young  men  in  the  town — I  vWll  take  my  ov.ti  trade — will 
rush  off  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  rush  homo  and  get 
then"  tea,  and  then  they  turn  out  like  gentlemen  with 
cuffs  and  collars  and  a  stick,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  on  the 
streets.  That  is  true.  You  will  find  them  like  young 
gentlemen  on  the  streets,  and  they  are  giving  their  mother 
about  10s.  or  12s.  a  week  out  of  24s.  They  go  through 
all  this  money.  But  if  you  go  into  the  agricultural 
districts,  even  if  you  only  go  to  the  outside  districts,  what 
do  you  find  the  young  men  doing  there  ?  They  come 
out  of  the  factory,  or  whatever  it  is,  but  they  don't  take 
the  smock  off,  they  go  and  get  a  spade  and  they  will  have 
a  Httle  cotta,ge  garden  and  they  go  there,  and  they  keep 
pigs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  will  find  those  young 
men  with  smocks  on  working  till  ten  or  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  There  is  the  difference,  mind  you,  and  the 
nearer  the  town  you  get  that  sort  of  thing  diminishes. 


Habits  of 
[younger 
iworkmtn. 


41809.  Of  course  there  is  more 
towns  ? — Yes,  there  is. 


imusement  in  the 


Question  of 
ncreaae  of 
Irinking 
labits. 


41810.  But  the  present  generation  do  not  drink,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  the  previous  generation  did  ? — I  believe  there 
is  less  drinking  from  forty  to  sixty  now  than  there  was 
but  that  there  is  more  drinking  from  eighteen  to  thirty. 
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41811.  Among  both  women  and  men  ? — I  think  there 
is  less  drinking  amongst  women  than  there  was,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  reason  of  the  faUing  off  in  the  sdle 
of  intoxicants. 

41812.  What  a.bout  the  young  men  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  ? — They  start  going  to  these  billiard  tables  when 
they  are  eighteen  3rears  of  age,  and  you  cannot  keep 
them  away  from  them.  It  is  pitiable,  you  know,  to  see 
that  sort  of  thing. 

41813.  Therefore,  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  instil  into  Evil  effects  of 
them  some  lessons  or  ideas  of  thrift,  and  you  are  also  non-eontribu- 
afraid  that  if  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  is  brought  in  tory  old  age 
which  is  based  on  non-contribution,  it  will  have  a  very  pen-ious. 
bad  effect  upon  them  '! — It  will  have  a  very  bad  effect 

upon  young  men.  I  want  to  tie  them  do^vn.  I  say  that 
the  amount  of  money  that  does  not  go  into  the  bank  they 
spend  in  this  pleasure,  and  that  a  small  amount  of  2d.  or 
3d.  a  week  ought  to  go  to  the  friendly  societies  or,  £.t  ?,ny 
rate,  th".t  they  ought  to  be  made  to  sign  over  a  stamp 
for  their  wages. 

41814.  Should  you  say  that  the  savings  banks  and  the  HnJderslio'd 
various  other  institutions  in  which  working  people  put  co-operative 
their  savings  are  on  the  increase  in  Huddersfield  ? —  ^^'\ 

No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  on  the  increase  at  present.  I  pp,„-,y 
think  they  have  got  to  the  climax.  They  have  been  "' 
very  industrious  in  Huddersfield,  and  they  have  saved  a 
lot  of  money.  There  have  been  two  or  three  causes  for 
that.  There  has,  for  instance,  been  he  Co-operative 
Society  and  the  Building  Society.  Instead  of  paying 
rent,  they  get  into  the  society  and  they  commence  build- 
ing. When  they  have  been  married  say  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  they  have  bethought  them  that  they  would 
have  a  house  of  their  own,  and  they  have  gone  into  these 
societies  and  put  in  their  savings.  I  should  think  there 
is  not  a  tcvii  in  Yorkshire  which  has  more  wor'King  men 
that  have  their  own  houses. 

41815.  Is  there  not  a  penny  bank  in  the  town  ? — Yes, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  increase  there  ;  I  think 
that  is  about  the  same. 

41816.  Huddersfield  just  now  is  prosperous,  is  it  not  ?  — 
Yes,  exco^it  the  building  trades.  The  textile  industvicj 
are  protty  Lusy. 

41817.  {Sir    Samuel    Provis.)  With    regard    to    your  S'-hem",  for 
pension  scheme,  you  propose  to  raise  the  funds  by  an  couu-ibu  ory 
addition  to  the  income  tax,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  that  ohl-f  gi 

is  the  suggestion ;  and  the  people  who  pay  it  would  be  P'^'^''^""^.  '.V 
relieved  by  the  poor  rata  being  lessened.  stamped" 

41818.  Then  you  say  that  on  the  receipt  stamp  a  .kl.  '^"■'■^t?'^ 
should  be  added  for  each  additional  £50  ?— Yes.         "  I'^ceipis. 

41819.  Who  is  to  pay  that  ? — The  man  who  receives 
the  amount.  The  sraall  shopkeeper  pays  a  penny  for 
£2,  but  in  our  firm  we  turn  a  couple  of  thousand  over 
a  week,  and  just  a  few  pennies  will  receipt  that  two 
thousand.  It  would  be  no  great  hardship  for  our  flim 
to  turn  over  say  £2,000  or  £3,000  a  week  to  annex  on 
their  receipts  a  superannuation  stamp. 

41820.  Therefore,  you  mean  that  in  the  case  of  every 
receipt  given  by  everybody,  there  should  be  this  addition  ? 
— ^Yes.  I  should  have  a  sliding  scale  of  Id.  for  £50,  say  ; 
so  if  we  send  a  cheque  for  £100  worth  of  goods  it  would 
be  receipted  over  an  extra  twopenny  superannuation 
stamp. 

41821.  Have  you  v^'orked  out  at  all  how  much  would 
be  got  in  b}^  that  means  ?  Have  you  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  that  ? — I  have  only  done  it  as  a  kind  of 
guess  work,  and  I  think  it  would  bring  in  somewhere 
between  £3,000,000  and  £4,000,000.  The  beauty  of  it 
would  be  that  every  week  there  would  be  a  complete 
drip,  drip,  into  the  coffers  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
Besides,  tliat,  there  would  be  people,  such  as  myself 
who  would  never  contemplate  receiving  an  old-age  pensicn- 
but  who  would  contribute  to  it,  and  they  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  help  tire  poorer  bretheren.  In  friendly 
societies  the  grand  principle  is  that  v.'e  are  assisting  those 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  I  have 
been  for  forty  years  in  friendly  societies,  and  I  have  only 
drawn  one  10s.  AVlien  I  x-f&s  a  young  man  and  had 
children,  I  only  drew  one  week.  I  have  kept  away  from 
the  funds  all  this  time,  and  that  has  been  helping  somo- 
o.ne  else.    There  are  others  of  my  age  who  have  been  iu 
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the  .same  society  the  same  length  of  time  as  I  have,  and 
they  have  ara^.-n  over  £100.  They  have  been  more 
unfo;  t'jnate.  I  consider  that  I  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  these  men  ;  I  have  had  good  health,  but  these  men 
have  not  had  good  health.  That  is  the  principle  which 
permeates  the  friendly  societies  of  the  country,  that 
we  assist  exch  other  iu  distress. 

41S22.  Do  you  think  that  the  money  raised  in  the 
way  you  have  mentioned  on  the  receipt  of  wages,  together 
with  the  stamps,  would  meet  the  cost  ? — To  a  great  ex- 
tent it  would. 

41323.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  meet  it  com- 
pletely perhaps  ? — It  seem's  a  very  small  matter,  and  some 
of  the  items  that  I  have  put  doivTi  on  the  paper  are  only 
|d.,  whereas  thej^  might  be  Id.  Instead,  say,  cf  adding 
i-d.  to  an  ordinary  receipt  stamp,  you  might  add  Id.  to 
the  receipt  stamp. 

41824.  You  would  make  it  self-supporting  in  that  way  ? 
—  Certainly. 

4182.5.  What  exactly  do  you  intend  to  be  the  principle 
of  administration  ?  Is  it  to  be  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  man,  or  is  it  according  to  his  thrift,  or  what  is  to  be 
the  test  ? — The  test  is  if  he  had  been  a  thrifty  man,  and 
had  become  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  past  work. 

41826.  Suppose  he  had  got  three  or  four  dependent 
upon  him,  would  you  give  him  more  than  if  he  had  not 
got  any  at  all  ? — It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  old-age 
pension  to  a  young  man. 

41827.  I  quite  understand  ;  but  still  he  might  have 
people  dependent  upon  him ;  for  instance,  he  might  have 
a  wife  dependent  upon  him,  and  so  on  ;  would  you  give 
him  more  than  you  would  a  single  man  ? — Certainly  I 
would  if  he  had  a  wife,  because  I  should  also  take  women 
into  this  scheme. 

41828.  Would  you  treat  them  separatel}^  ? — I  would. 

41829.  Would  you  require  that  the  wife  should  be  of 
the  age  of  sixty-five  too  ? — Even  if  she  was  a  little  younger 
she  might  not  be  able  to  do  anything.  Women  are  not 
as  strong  as  men  ;  their  constitutions  are  not  the  same, 
and  they  become  old  sooner  than  men.  I  mean  a  woman  of 
sixty  cannot  do  as  much  work  as  a  man  can  do  at  seventy. 
They  are  the  weaker  sex,  and  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  authorities. 

41830.  Yo  i  say  that  you  would  give  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  5s.  per  week  ;  how  would  you  determine  what  the 
sura  should  be  ? — By  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

41831.  Do  you  mean  the  necessities  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

41832.  Not  the  amount  of  the  previous  thrift  ? — 
Certainly  not,  but  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  should 
be  sufficient  to  know  that  the  man  had  been  a  thrifty 
man.  We  should  know  by  his  surroundings  if  he  had 
been  thrifty  and  had  lived  pretty  well,  but  had  fallen.  I 
would  treat  him  according  to  how  he  had  lived  before. 

41833.  You  M'ould  have  to  have  some  sort  of  central 
authority  to  work  your  scheme,  would  you  not  ? — Cer- 
tainly. There  would  have  to  be  discrimination.  It  has 
been  already  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  many  times  that  there  should  be  discrimination, 
or  some  division  between  the  thrifty  and  the  unthrifty, 
and  this  scheme  would  just  meet  the  case. 

41834.  You  do  not  mean  to  have  a  local  charge  for  this 
at  all  ?— No. 

41835.  You  would  entirely  deal  with  this  by  means 
of  contributions  of  the  workmen  and  by  payments  oat  of 
the  Exchequer  ?— That  is  true,  and  it  should  all  come 
th  rough  the  Postmaster-General,  so  that  it  should  not 
cost  anything  to  collect  the  funds. 

41836.  The  difficulty  would  rather  be,  would  it  not,  in 
ascertaining  what  the  man  had  contributed,  and  so 
forth  ?— There  may  be  some  little  imposition,  but  all 
thrifty  men  would  be  very  pleased  indeed  to  chronicle 
their  earnings. 

41837.  {Dr.  Dovjnes.)  You  say  there  should  be  a  register 
kept  of  all  industrious  persons  ;  what  would  be  an  in- 
dustrious person  for  this  purpose  ?— All  young  peisons, 
both  females  and  males,  when  they  start  work  right  away 
up  to  when  they  leave  work. 


41838.  Take  the  case  of  a  casual  labourer  who  is  at  work 
one  week,  and  out  of  work  another  v,"eek,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  ? — This  would  simply  be  a  labour  bureau. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  scheme  would  be  the  means 
of  finding  him  labour.  In  Huddersfield  we  have  not  a 
proper  labour  bureau  at  all.  I  believe  that  by  a  register 
of  all  industrious  persons  we  should  get  at  this,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  work  would  be  found  for  them. 

41839.  WTien  v/ould  he  cease  to  be  an  industrious 

person  in  your  sense  ? — When  he  becomes  sick,  and  when  : 
he  becomes  too  old  to  work. 

41840.  Supposing  he  was  a  man  who  did  not  care  to 
work  ? — If  a  man  did  not  care  to  ■n  ork,  the  stamp  register 
would  show  it.  Ho  would  be  an  idle  person,  and  he  vrould 
not  be  worthy  of  anything  except  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law. 

41841.  The  more  fact  of  his  not  having  earned  anytl.ing 
would  be  the  standard  ? — Certainly. 

41842.  {Mr.  Bcntham.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  Decrease  of 
great  falling  oft  in  the  membership  of  friendly  societies  friendly 
during  recent  years  ? — That  has  occurred  in  the  con-  societies' 
gested  districts,  that  is,  in  the  towns.    I  attribute  it  to  membership 
nothing  but  to  the  falling  off  among  the  young  persons.  causes. 

41843.  I  think  you  said  that  that  was  due  to  the  pm-suit 
of  pleasure  principally  ? — Yes. 

41844.  Do  you  believe  that  laxity  of  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration tends  against  thrift  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

41845.  Do  you  think  that  the  administration  of  the  j^^^^ 
Poor  Law  in  your  own  district  of  Huddersfield  is  not  lax  i>oor  Law 
administration  ? — It  is  lax  administration  in  manv  in-  administra- 
stances.  tion  in 

41846.  Then  it  tends  against  thrift  ?— That  is  in  the  Huddersfielc 
other  sections,  the  out-district  sections. 

41847.  Where  the  friendly  societies  are  not  strongly 
represented  ? — Where  the  friendly  societies  are  not  in 
the  section  there  is  a  laxity,  and  everything  is  left  to 
the  reheving  oSicer.  That  is  my  statement,  and  I  can 
substantiate  it  too. 

41848.  With  regard  to  the  relieving  officers,  you  say  Proposed 
in  paragraph  28  that  the  relieving  officers  ought  to  visit  weekly 
every  case  once  a  foi'tnight ;  is  it  possible  for  3'our  officers  visitation  of 
to  do  it  vrith  the  numbers  on  the  books  ? — Yes,  I  think  cases. 


41849.  Ha3  it  not  teen  strongly  urged  upon  3-ou  to 
appoint  another  reheving  officer  and  to  divide  the  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

41850.  Do  you  think  that  is  Unnecessary  ? — I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  one  relieving  officer  belonging  to 
the  friendly  societies  is  quite  satisfied,  and  can  distribute 
the  outdoor  relief.  He  wants  no  extra  foe,  and  he  says 
ho  is  quite  satisfied.  1  may  tell  you  that  two  years  ago 
I  was  against  the  pay  stations. 

41851.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  pay  stations.  Do 
you  think  that  generally  your  reheving  officers  are  able 
to  visit  all  the  cases,  taking  them  as  a  whole  and  not 
taking  one  particular  section  ? — Yes,  if  you  take  away 
the  lunacy  cases.  I  want  you  to  be  careful  on  this  point, 
because  I  am  quite  in  favour  that  there  should  be  one 
officer  to  look  after  the  lunacy  cases  and  to  take  the  people 
to  the  workhouse.  Apart  from  that  they  can  visit  once 
a  fortnight  every  case  of  outdoor  rehef. 

41852.  Would  you  have  an  officer  appointed  specially 
for  this  duty  ? — For  the  duties  of  taking  to  the  workhouse 
and  of  looking  after  the  lunacy  cases,  yes. 

41853.  AVhat  about  paying  the  rehef  ? — I  would  have 
the  distribution  of  relief  paid  fortnightly. 

41854.  By  whom  ? — By  the  reheving  officer. 

41855.  At  the  homes  of  the  people  ? — Yes.  May  I 
say  to  the  Commission  that  the  relieving  officers  them- 
Sfjlves  go  past  tlie  homes  of  the  reci;;ient3  during  a 
week's  time,  scores,  I  may  say  hundreds,  of  cases 
whom  they  have  to  pay ;   they  pass  their  very  doors. 

41856.  You  think  an  extra  relieving  officer  -svould  not 
be  necessary  if  this  work  of  removing  lunatics  was  placed 
upon  another  officer  ? — Certainly  not. 

41857.  Would  there  be  enough  work  for  that  other 
officer  ? — There  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  it  would 
be  all  the  better  for  the  relieving  officers,  because  then 
they  could  attend  to  their  duties  and  they  would  have 
more  time  for  discrimination. 
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41858.  How  many  luna'ics  have  you  to  move  in  a 
week  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  six  in  a 
month. 

41859.  Then  that  would  not  take  an  officer's  whoL 
time  ? — There  is  other  -work  for  him  to  do  ;  there  is  the 


ciency  of  v/hole  of  the  worldiouse  work. 


ers  at 
Iclersfield, 


41860.  That  would  not  relieve  the  relieving  officers 
of  very  much  of  their  work.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
relieving  officers  have  too  many  cases  on  their  books 
to  be  able  to  visit  them  as  often  as  is  desirable  in  tl:e 
interests  of  good  administration  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
There  are  six  days  in  the  week,  and  if  they  mapped  out 
their  districts  for  every  day  that  would  bring  them 
round. 

81861.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  How  many  cases  have  they  on 
their  books,  do  you  know  ? — Some  of  them  have  400  ; 
I  think  400  to  500  is  about  the  most.  But  the  number 
is  no  indication  of  the  work,  because  children  are  put  down, 
and  there  may  be  six  children  in  the  same  house. 

Jiranchise-  41862.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  approve  of  alloAving 
nit  for  poor  everyone  to  have  a  vote  who  is  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
■e'if  and  relief  of  any  kind  ?— Certainly  not.  I  think  that  thofe 
who  are  in  the  hospitals  through  no  cause  of  their  own 
should  not  be  disfranchised,  and  I  also  say  that  those  who 
are  only  temporarily  relieved  through  being  out  of  employ 
shovdd  not  have  their  vote  taken  away  for  that. 

41863.  In  the  friendly  societies  circular  it  is  stated 
that  relief  should  not  carry  with  it  disfranchissment  ? 
— Up  to  that  point. 

41864.  It  does  not  discriminate,  and  it  does  not  say 
that ;  it  merely  states  baldly  that  relief  should  not  carry 
disfranchisement  ? — I  would  certainly  give  the  old 
thrifty  man  over  seventy  years  of  age  a  vote. 

41865.  Then  you  do  not  approve  of  this  circular  which 
the  friendly  societies  have  sent  out  ? — I  do  approve  of  it, 
but  I  want  to  explain  it.  I  would  not  give  the  reprobate 
a  vote  at  all. 

41866.  It  does  not  say  so  here  ? — No,  tut  that  follov/s. 
I  would  not  give  a  vote  at  all  to  the  idle  and  the  dissolute. 

41867.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  held  at  the 
Trade  Societies'  Hall  in  Northumberland  Street  in  1901, 
when  Mr.  Pontefract  carried  his  resolution  ? — I  do  not 
remember  it. 

41868.  Were  you  present  ? — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do 
not  remember  it. 

41869.  Do  you  not  remember  the  resolution  that  wa? 
passed  ? — No.    What  was  it  ? 

41870.  "That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  outdoor  relief, 
and  pledges  itself  to  support  the  Friendly  Societies 
Federation  programme  and  its  candidates."  That  was 
rather  a  bald  way  of  putting  it,  was  it  not  ?  That  meant 
that  the  friendly  societies  movement  was  advocating  a 
lioeral  distribution  of  outdoor  relief,  did  it  not  ? — To  the 
deserving. 

41871.  It  does  not  so^y  so  ? — It  is  on  the  friendly 
societies  manifesto.  I  v.ould  like  to  point  you  out  that  at 
that  time  the  highest  relief  was  only  about  3s.  a  week,  and 
that  guardians  were  taking  into  consideration  the  third 
amount  of  sick  pay  and  were  penalising  members  of  friendlj' 
societies  to  a  great  extent  at  that  time. 


41872.  {Mr.  Bo''tJi.)  Is  the  proportion  of  members  of  jlfr. 
friendly  societies  who  come  for  relief  1-arge  ? — Thej^  form  Benjamin 
about  5  per  cent,  of  those  who  apply  for  relief,  not  more.  North. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  say  it  i?  1833,  but  I  have  for  two      Feb  lOO" 

years  taken  very  particular  notice,  and  it  is  not  more  than   '   _  J        ' ' 

5  per  cent,  of  those  \\ho  arc  receiving  outdoor  relief.         Proportion  of 

41873.  That  i?  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  ?— Yes.  pai'pers 

The  widows  of  friendly  society  members  sometimes  come,      o"gi"g  t-o 

inenulv 

and  we  do  not  know  about  them.  societies 

41874.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  think  you  said  the  No.  1 
Section  was  rather  the  best  administered  ? — Yes. 

41875.  Are  you  aware  that  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  Increase  of 
relief  in  that  section  have  almost  doubled  since  1899  ? — 

I  know  that  we  have  given  satisfactory  relief,  and  there  ^"i',^^('i^[^j^|e 
has  been  more  satisfaction  both  to  the  recipients  of  out-  f,iendly 
door  relief  and  to  ourselves.    I  must  tell  you  that  the  societies 
friendly  societies  are  determined  that  the  old  people  shall  thereto, 
be  kept  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  we  cannot  do  that 
under  5s.  a  week. 

41876.  Are  they  to  have  that  v.'hether  they  deserve  it 
or  not  ? — No  ;  if  they  are  not  deserving  we  do  not  support 

them. 

41877.  This  a  very  large  increase  in  the  time,  yet  there 
]\as  been  a  steadily  growing  trade  we  understand  in 
Huddersfield  the  whole  of  that  time  ? — Yes. 

41878.  Should  not  pauperism  decrease  with,  an  im- 
proving trade  ? — No.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  old 
age.  It  has  brought  dovm  on  to  us  pretty  heavily  the  aged 
people. 

41879.  Have  they  got  old  rather  suddenly  ? — If  you  will 
look  at  the  register  you  will  find  that  there  are  a  lot  more 
aged  people  on  our  list. 

41880.  Have  you  attracted  the  old  people  to  apply  for 
Poor  Law  relief  ? — No. 

41881.  Tiiere  should  le  no  more  old  people  than  the 
regular  increase  v/hich  there  happens  to  be  each  year. 
Have  you  attracted  them  to  apply  for  Poor  I^aw  relief  ? 
— No,  we  have  done  no  such  thing.  We  have  simply  had 
a  better  administration.  In  our  section  we  have  kept 
them  out  of  the  workhouse.  In  some  cases  we  have  given 
as  much  as  6s.  a  week  when  they  were  comfortable  at 
home.  In  every  case  they  have  been  thoroughly  destitute. 
I  find  fault  that  before  that  time  the  people  were  starved 
into  the  house. 

41882.  The  nuinbers  have  increased  in  the  house  also  in. 
the  same  time,  have  they  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so — at  any 
rate  not  of  the  aged. 

41883.  I  am  taking  the  totals  of  course,  and  I  have  not 
got  the  ages  separated  out  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  o.n  increase  in  the  aged.  I  should  not  like  to  retire 
leaving  the  idea  that  we  are  for  increasing  the  outdoor 
relief.  We  are  for  no  such  thing  There  should  be 
thorough  discrimination.  That  is  v.  hy  we  say  the  re'ief 
must  be  taken  to  the  homes.  I  myself  see  so  much  relief 
given  to  daughters  and  daughters-in-law  and  young  men 
for  the  old  woman  that  is  bedridden  or  the  old  man  that 
is  bedridden  in  the  congested  districts  of  Huddersfield. 
That  relief  goes  out  of  the  pay  station  straight  into  the 
dram  shop  and  I  am  totally  against  it,  and  so  are  all  thQ- 
friendly  societies. 


Dr.  Harold  Scukfield,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


41884.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Yo  i  are  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Sheffield,  I  think  ?— I  am. 

41885.  Have  you  held  that  position  long  ? — For  three 
years  and  two  months. 

41886.  Previously  were  you  medical  ofEcer  c  f  hefdih 
anywhere  else  ? — Yes,  at  Sunderland. 

41887.  For  some  time,  perhaps  ? — For  about  eight 
years. 

41888.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  I  think,  which 
we  may  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chicf  ? — Y-^s. 

{The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  Sheffield  Sanitary  Authority,  which  is  the 
City  Council,  carries  out  the  following  operations  of  the 
nature  of  medical  assistance  or  advice  ; — 


(a)  The  provision  of  free  hospital  treatment  for  certain 
infectious  diseases,  e.g.,  scarlet  fever,  di^jhtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  and  small -pox. 

(6)  The  free  maintenance  and  vaccination  of  persons 
who  have  been  exposed  to  small-pox  infection,  until  it  is 
deemed  safe  for  them  to  return  to  their  homes. 

(c)  The  supply  of  diphtheria  anti-toxin  gratis  to  per- 
sons who  state  that  thej'  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

{d)  The  provision  of  advice  with  regard  to  neglected  and 
verminous  children  and  for  newly  boni  babies,  by  means 
of  Women  Health  Visitjrs. 

(e)  The  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  to  the  Queen 
Victoria  Jubilee  Nurses  Association. 


Dr.  Harold! 
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2.  Special  Committees  of  the  Sheffield  SanitaryAuthority 
have  the  following  questior.s  under  consideration  at 
present  :-- 

(a)  The  provision  of  free  or  assisted  sanato.ium  treat- 
ment for  early  cases  of  consumption. 

[h)  The  provision  of  a  fi-ee  hospital  or  norae  for  more 
advanced  cases  of  consumption. 

(c)  The  supply  of  specially  prepared  milk  for  the 
food  of  infants  at  below  the  cost  price. 

3.  The  Sheffield  Sanitary  Authority  have  not  yet 
decided  to  pay  fees  to  medical  men  who  are  sent  for  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  made  under  the  Mid- 
wives  Act. 

4.  As  the  Sheffield  Poor  Law  guardians  provide 
medical  relief  for  all  destitute  persons,  vaccinate  all 
persons  whether  destitute  or  not,  provide  lying-in  acconi- 
modation  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  and  also  pay  a  subscription  to  the  Queen 
Victoria  Jubilee  Nurses  Association,  there  is  necessarily 
some  overlapping  of  the  duties  of  the  Sanitary  Authority 
and  the  guardians. 

5.  As  regards  co-operation,  tliare  is  an  arrangement 
l)y  which  the  guardians  supply  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  the  addresses  of  newly  born  infants  and  of  con- 
sumptives who  leave  the  worlihouses,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  kept  under  supervision. 

6.  In  addition  to  operations  v/ith  regard  to  the  destitute, 
the  Sheffield  guardians,  hke  other  guardians,  undertake 
the  following  : — 

(a)  The  vaccination  of  the  whole  community. 

(6)  The  maintenance  of  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
not  destitute,  but  who  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians, 
unfit  to  look  after  their  children. 

(c)  The  supervision  of  "  farmed  out  "  children  under 
the  Lifant  Life  Protection  Act. 

{d)  The  supervision  of  the  arrangements  for  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

7.  I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  operations  of 
Itospital  and  medical  clubs  in  Sheffield.  I  am  informed 
however,  that  the  objectionable  system  of  making  the 
hospital  trci^tment  depend  upon  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion by  subscribers  is  in  vogue. 

8.  I  have  had  experience  elsewhere  of  the  over- 
lapping of  medical  clubs,  hospitals,  and  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service. 

For  example,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Poor  Law 
doctor,  a  club  doctor,  and  the  'doctor  in  charge  of  the 
Hospital  Out-Patient  Department  may  attend  the  same 
patient  at  the  same  time. 

I  once  heard  of  a  case  where  the  patient  had  secured 
in  tliis  way  three  bottles  of  medicine  from  three  diiierent 
doctors,  and  took  from  one  in  the  morning,  from  the 
second  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  from  the  third  in  the 
evening. 

9.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  handing  over  to  one 
authority  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
treat  the  guardi8.,ns  in  the  same  manner  as  the  late  School 
Boards,  and  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  their  work  to 
the  City  Council. 

Under  existing  arrangements  the  sanitary  authority  is 
more  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  for  its  ex- 
penditure than  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

As  regards  my  own  work,  I  have  seen  the  evidence 
of  this  in  the  fact  that  better  hospital  accommodation 
is  frequently  provided  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  than 
is  provided  by  the  sanitary  authority.  We  therefore 
have  the  anomaly  that  the  pauper  is  treated  better  than 
the  ordinary  ratepayer. 

10.  I  think  the  health  of  tlie  community  suffers  under 
the  present  system  in  the  following  ways  : — 

(a)  Owing  to  the  crowding  of  out-patients'  depart- 
ments by  persons  who  are  not  suitable  applicants,  the 
patients  who  are  justified  in  attending  such  departments 
do  not  get  as  good  attention  as  they  would  if  this  hospital 
abuse  were  ended,  and  the  consultations  less  hurried. 

(6)  Medical  men,  being  human,  it  is  incredible  that 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  patients  who  are  members 
of  very  cheap  clubs  or  go  to  "  sixpenny  "  doctors  should 
be  as  good  as  that  given  to  patients  who  pay  ordinary 
fees. 
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( ■)  Many  individuals  sufjcr  from  not  calling  in  a  docto'' 
early  enough.  This  especially  apphes  in  the  case  of 
children. 

For  example,  a  child  may  have  its  eve^ight  ruined 
at  school  tor  the  want  of  proper  spectacles,  or  go  deaf 
or  die  from  brain  abscess  owing  to  neglected  ear  discharge. 

1 1.  In  Sheffield  there  is  a  medical  visitor  for  the  schools, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  are  recom- 
mended by  him  to  get  medical  advice  do  not  o!>tain  such 
advice,  either  from  the  inability  or  un-wilhngness  of  the 
parents  to  pay,  or  inabihty  to  get  a  hospital  "  recom- 
mend," or  from  their  chsliking  or  being  unable  to  get  an 
order  for  the  Poor  Law  doctor. 

12.  When  the  sanitary  authority  have  provided  a 
sanatorium  and  hospital  aceommodation  for  persons  in 
the  first  and  sec:nd  stiges  of  cmsumption,  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption  will  be  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 
state,  in  that  the  cases  of  consumption  which  are  most 
dangerous  to  the  community,  that  is,  badly  iioused 
cases  in  the  third  stage,  will  be  provided  for  by  the  guar- 
dians, as  they  are  at  present,  and  not  by  the  r.'.nitary 
authority,  and  this  provision  will  apparently  be  only 
available  when  the  patients  are  destitute. 

41889.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  are  a  few  points  I 
will  a;k  you  upon  the  siatemont  you  have  just  put  ir. 
First  of  rll,  you  refer  to  cert:iin  medi:al  work  which  the 
sanitary  authority  at  Sheffield  undertake.  Amcngst 
tha,t  I  see  is  the  free  maintenance  and  vaccination  of 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  small-pox  infection. 
Has  that  been  forced  upon  the  borough  council  bv  anj'', 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  guardians  to  undertake 
vaccination  in  times  of  smaU-pox  ? — No.  It  is  simply 
because  the  cottages  where  the  smaU-pox  contacts  are 
maintained  are  in  the  same  precincts  as  one  of  tlie  fever 
hoBfitals,  and  it  is  more  conv;nient  for  the  medical  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  to  do  the  vaccination  than  to 
call  in  an  outside  body. 

41890.  Therefore  it  has  been  where  the  medical  super- 
intendent has  known  of  cases  of  small-pox  that  ha  has 
undertaken  to  vaccinate  the  contacts  ;  i3  that  what  has 
happened  practically  ? — V/liat  happens  is  that  tM.  the 
contacts  are  removed  to  these  cottages,  and  then  the 
medical  superintendent  vaccinates.  The  cottages  are 
under  the  same  control  as  one  of  the  fever  hospitals. 

41891.  I  think  another  witness  has  told  us  that  the 
cottages  are  within  the  precincts  of  the  hospital,  and  I 
think  you  confirm  that  ? — I  think  it  was  said  that  that 
Was  the  case  at  Leeds  ;  in  Sheffield  it  is  so. 

41892.  In  Paragraph  1  (d)  you  refer  to  the  advice  Sheffield 
which  is  given  with  regard  to  neglected  and  verminous  health 
chil  Iren  and  for  nev/ly  born  babies,  by  means  of  v/omen  visitors  ; 
h^^ilth  vit?itors  ;    are  those  officers  of  the  sanitary  author- 
ity or  arj  they  volunteers  ? — They  are  officers  of  the 
saititary  authority. 

41893.  Are  they  nominally  inspectors  of  nuisances  ; 
is  th^t  how  they  are  appointed  ? — They  are  aiU  appointed 
in:pe?tors   of   nuisances.    There  is   one  head   woman  ^ 
iiispector  and  she  has  ten  worldng  under  her. 

41894.  Then  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  them  are 
probably  made  under  your  supervision  ? — Yes,  they  all 
belong  to  my  department. 

4189.5.  Is  there  any  statutory  provision  -wdth  regard  to 
th  .1  duties  of  these  officers  under  any  local  Acts  in  force  | 
in  Sheffield  ?— I  think  not.  I 

41893.  Then  it  i?  merely  an  arrangement  v>dth  the  • 
C3rpor.ition  subject  to  your  ccitrol  ? — Yes.  Latterly 
tiie  qualifications  that  have  been  asked  for  have  been 
somewhat  increased.  In  the  last  advertisement  it  was  said 
that  experience  in  nursing  at  a  childi-en's  hospital  and 
snnitiiry  knowledge  wouli  be  two  of  the  qualifications,  and 
that  it  would  be  essential  that  they  should  be  C[uahfied 
j^iil-'ives.  The  previous  advertisement  said  that  those 
tlir.:e  things  would  be  deemed  qualifications,  but  the 
la";t  time,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  early  notification 
of  !)irths,  v/hich  we  have  got  included  in  a  Parliamentary 
Bill,  it  wiiiS  deemed  advisable  to  have  all  these  women 
inspectors  qualified  midwives.  Those  who  have  not  a 
midwifery  certificate  are  allowed  to  go  away  to  get  it, 
an  :l  all  the  new  ones  that  are  appointed  must  have  it.  Proposed 

notification 

41SD7.  Is  tne  no'ification  of  births  included  in  a  BiU  of  births  at 
yoj  have  got  this  session  ? — Yes.  Sheffield. 
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41898.  Is  it  similar  to  the  Huddersfield  clause  of  last 
year  ? — Yes. 

41899.  Is  any  payment  to  be  made  under  your  clause  ? 
— I  think  the  payment  to  bs  made  is  6d.  ;  it  was  thought 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  it  more.  The  Is. 
fees '  that  Huddersfield  has  agreed  to  pay  would  have 
come  to  £700  a  year  and  it  was  thought  rather  a 
lot  to  pay  simply  for  notification.  The  6d.  would 
go  to  the  relatives,  and  would  be  something  that 
would  pay  for  the  trouble  of  a  postcard,  or  for  the 
tram  fare  to  and  fro  of  a  messenger,  and  that  was  thought 
to  be  all  that  was  necessary. 

41900.  The  object  being,  I  suppose,  not  to  throw  an 
actual  expense  upon  the  person  giving  the  notification  ? 
I  take  it  that  was  what  the  Corporation  had  in  view  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  make  any- 
thing more  than  an  acknowledgment. 

41901.  Then  I  see  that  an  annual  subscription  is  paid 
to  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Nurses'  Association  ;  what 
return  do  the  corporation  get  for  that  subscription — ■ 
any  ? — The  only  return  is  that  the  women  inspectors  to 
some  extent  co-operate  with  them,  and  in  certain  cases 
they  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Nurses. 

41902.  Do  they  visit  people  in  their  own  homes  ? — Yes, 
but  these  nurses  can  only  visit  where  a  doctor  attends. 
That  is  one  of  their  regulations.  Still  in  certain  cases  we 
get  their  co-operation.  They  might  be  cases  where  they 
were  already  in  attendance,  or  cases  where  a  doctor  was 
in  attendance  and  had  not  thought  of  suggesting  the  nurse 
being  called  in. 

41903.  That,  of  course,  would  not  be  a  doctor  engaged 
by  the  corporation  ? — No. 

41904.  These  nurses  would  not  treat  the  cases  them- 
selves, but  they  would  supply  nursing  assistance  in  some 
cases  ? — Quite  so. 

41905.  Do  the  sanitary  authority  themselves  some- 
times send  these  nurses  in  particular  cases  to  the  homes 
of  patients  who  are  being  attended  by  a  doctor  ? — Yes, 
they  notify  to  them  cases  which  they  think  are  suitable. 

41906.  What  sort  of  cases  would  they  be  ;  would  they 
be  infectious  cases  ? — I  think  it  would  be  mostly  cases 
where  there  was  a  wound  to  dress  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  the  people  did  not  understand  it  properly. 

41907.  How  do  the  sanitary  authority  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  cases  ? — In  visiting  the  homes, 
which  they  do  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  At  present  all 
the  births  are  notified  through  the  district  registrars,  and 
that  means  that  we  get  about  13,000  births  notified  in 
the  year,  and  most  of  the  houses  where  the  births  c  ccur 
are  visited  by  the  women  inspectors.  Then  in 
the  course  of  a  visit  paid  for  that  purpose  they  make 
some  sort  of  inspection  of  the  house  to  see  whether  the 
house  is  kept  clean  ;  and  they  may  find  children  that  are 
neglected,  or  they  may  possibly  find  a  child  with  some 
kind  of  wound  that  requires  intelligent  dressing,  or 
something  Uke  that.  Again,  many  cases  reported  by 
the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  visited  by 
the  women  inspectors.  These  are  cases  of  children 
who  are  reported  to  be  neglected,  or  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  sore  eyes  or  sore  heads.  They  are  visited, 
as  I  say,  by  the  women  inspectors.  That  means  that  a 
very  large  number  of  houses  are  visited  by  the  women 
inspectors  every  year,  so  that  they  are  likely  to  come 
across  conditions  occasionally  which  would  be  benefited 
by  the  attendance  of  a  nurse. 

ttitude  of  41908.  I  see  that  the  special  committee  of  the  sanitary 
ieffield  authority  have  certain  matters  under  consideration  at 
mitary  present,  amongst  other  things  "  The  supply  of  specially 
atuority  as  prepared  milk  for  the  food  of  infants  at  below  the  cost 
ilk'd'^''' t  P"*^®-"  those  last  four  words  "  below  the  cost  price," 
(J  ^  '  a  part  of  the  scheme  ? — No,  but  it  necessarily  follows, 
I  think.  No  corporation  has  ever  yet  established  a 
milk  depot  that  is  self-supporting.  It  was  recognised 
by  the  Sheffield  authorities  that  if  they  established  a  milk 
depot,  it  would  not  be  self-supporting,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  those  words  being  put  in.  I  can  add  something 
to  this  now.  There  has  recently  been  a  committee 
sitting  on  the  subject  of  infantile  mortality,  and  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  they  did 
not  consider  it  was  justifiable  to  have  a  milk  depot  at 
present.    I  might  perhaps  read  the  para,graph  in  their 
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report  that  refers  to  that  as  it  is  quite  short  "  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  are  not  convinced  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  from  infants'  milk  depots  warrant 
the  establishment  of  such  depots  in  Sheffield  ;  but  they 
are  in  general  agreement  that  beneficial  results  will  accrue 
from  the  supply  of  dried  milk  for  bottle-fed  infants  during 
the  season  when  diarrhea  is  prevalent."  That  is  the  para- 
graph in  the  report  of  the  special  committee  which  has 
just  finished  its  work  in  Sheffield. 

41909.  Therefore  probably  Sheffield  would  not  propose 
to  have  a  milk  depot  ? — They  do  not  propose  at  present 
to  do  anything  in  the  matter  of  the  milk  depot,  but  they 
have  some  idea  of  doing  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
supply  of  di-ied  milk  for  bottle-fed  infants  in  the  diarrhoea 
season. 

41910.  Would  that  involve  some  establishment  on 
their  own  part  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  involve  any 
estabUshment,  but  it  would  involve  expense.  I  think 
the  dried  milk  could  be  supplied  in  the  same  sort  of  way 
as  disinfectants  are  supplied  at  present,  from  centres. 
If  one  centre  was  not  sufficient  there  might  be  other  centres, 
such  as  police  stations,  and  so  forth. 

41911.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  be 
given  free  ? — The  report  is  quite  vague  on  that,  and 
nothing  has  been  arranged. 
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41912.  You  give  the  disinfectants  free,  I  think  ?- 
Yes,  we  do. 

41913.  You  mentioned  disinfectants  as  an  instance  of 


Gratuitous 
disti  ibution 
of  disinfect- 

the  way  in  which  you  might  give  this  dried  milk  ? —  ^aritary 
What  I  meant  was  that  the  disinfectants  are  distributed  authority, 
from  these  police  stations. 

41914.  Not  necessarily  that  you  would  supply  this 
dried  milk  free  ? — No.  It  was  recognised  that  there 
might  be  a  loss  on  it,  but  I  think  the  general  idea  was  that 
it  should  be  paid  for. 

41915.  {Sir  Samud  Provis.)  Passing  on  to  paragraph  Supervision 
5,  I  see  "  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  guardians  by  sanitary 
supply  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  the  addresses  of  authority  of 
newly-born  infants  and  of  consumptives  who  leave  the  ?-^^''°'^]*!^"^',, 
workhouse,  in  order  that  they  can  be  kept  under  super-  T^yQi^khouseT" 
vision."    That  supervision  is  by  means  of  the  health 

visitors  which  you  were  describing  just  now,  I  presume  ? — 
The  consumptives  are  visited  by  men.  There  are  two  in- 
pectors  who  do  nothing  else  but  visit  the  consumptives. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  advisa.ble  to  have 
women  for  that  purpose;  but  we  happen  to  have  a 
very  tactful  inspector  who  does  this  work.  He  has  a 
very  kindly  maimer,  and  he  is  quite  enthusiastic  about 
his  work. 

41916.  Are  those  two  m.en  specially  quahfied  to  do  the 
work  ? — They  have  nothing  more  than  the  Sanitary 
Institute  qualification.  One  has  been  working  as  a 
tuberculosis  inspector  since  before  I  went  to  Sheffield, 
so  that  he  has  now  had  a  good  many  j^ears'  experience. 
I  think  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  subject.  He  is 
able  to  advise  the  people  in  an  intelligent  sort  of  way 
what  k'lnd  of  hfe  they  ought  to  lead. 

41917.  Then  we  come  to  the  duties  of  guardians.  Adoption  of 
which  you  refer  to  in  Paragraph  6.    In  (h)  you  refer  to  children  by 
"  the  maintenance  of  the  children  of  parents  who  are  not  Sheffield 
destitute,  but  who  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians,  guardians, 
unfit  to  look  after  their  childi'en ;  "  do  the  guardians 

in   Sheffield  reheve  children  whose   parents    are  not 
destitute  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

41918.  What  sort  of  cases  have  you  got  in  mind  ? — 
The  cases  of  people  who  are  unfit  to  have  children. 

41919.  Who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  or  something 
of  that  kind  ?— Yes,  or  of  cruelty.  Cruelty  is  a  fairly 
wide  term.  There  are  two  boards  of  guardians  in  the 
city  of  Sheffield,  the  Ecelesall  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians,  and  both  of  them 
have  adopted  some  chikken  under  the  Act,  but  not  very 
many.  But  it  is  only  touching  the  fringe  of  the  question, 
as  it  were.  Some  of  those  that  have  been  adopted 
have  been  adopted  because  the  parents  were  not  fit  to 
have  charge  of  them. 

41920.  Would  it  also  be  the  case  that  the  parents  were 
unable  to  maintam  them  ?— No.  They  are  ^'ometimes 
parents  who  have  been  prosecuted  for  cruelty  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  I 
rather  think  that  you  do  not  got  the  best  co-operation 
possible  between  that  soci^  ty  and  the  guardians.    It  the 
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society  get  told  of  a  case  it  is  their  case  as  it  were,  and 
we  do  not  seem  to  get  such  a  thing  as  this — the  society 
undertaking  the  supervision  and  the  expenses  of  the 
prosecution,  and  the  guardians  adopting  the  children. 
The  society  cannot  adopt  the  children  because  they  have 
not  got  the  funds,  and  the  result  is  that  these  children 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  providing  for  them.  The  children  may  go  into  the 
workhouse  for  a  month  or  two  while  the  father  and 
the  mother  are  in  prison,  and  when  the  father  and  the 
mother  come  out  of  prison,  to  which  they  have  been  sent 
for  the  offence  of  cruelty,  the  so-called  home  is  re-started, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  same  thing  occurs 
again  ;  and  so  it  goes  on.  Those  children  are  children 
that  should  be  adopted  ;  it  is  the  only  chance  for  them. 
I  think  really  that  they  must  be  adopted,  but  they  are 
not. 

41921.  Then  you  point  out  in  paragraph  8  that  there 
is  some  overlapping  of  medical  clubs,  hospitals  and  the 
Poor  Law  medical  service  ;  and  you  give  the  instance  of 
a  patient  who  had  three  bottles  of  medicine  from  three 
different  authorities,  and  took  from  them  in  turn  ? — - 
Yes.  I  think  that  was  more  a  sort  of  humorous  ex- 
ample.   The  patient  was  rather  an  epicure  in  medicine*. 

41922.  Of  course  that  was  an  exceptional  case  ;  bu^ 
practical  ly  do  you  find  much  difficulty  arises  from  the  over- 
lapping ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difficulty.  It 
means  that  the  same  peop'e  have  a  choice  of  two  or 
three  doctors,  according  to  the  source  to  which  they  care 
to  apply. 

41923.  And  that  there  is  some  economic  waste  in 
having  a  number  of  jDeople  attending  to  the  same  sort 
of  business  ? — Yes.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  two 
doctors  to  go  to  the  same  case  without  knowing  it.  That 
commonly  happened  to  me  in  Birkenhead,  where  I  had 
charge  of  the  out-visiting  department  of  the  hospital. 
It  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  me  to  go  and  for  the 
Poor  Law  doctor  to  go  for  a  day  or  two,  without  either 
of  us  knowing  that  the  other  was  attending  the  same 
case.  I  do  not  know  whose  medicine  they  took  or  whose 
advice  they  took.  I  thmk  it  perhaps  happened  mostly 
among  the  Irish  peoj)le  an!  because  they  do  not  like 
to  hurt  your  feelings. 

41924.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  handing  over  the 
guardians'  work,  at  all  events  as  regards  medical  assist- 
ance, to  the  town  council  ? — I  think  if  anything  was 
transferred,  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  the  whole. 
I  think  the  ideal  to  aim  at  is  one  local  parliament. 

41925.  In  Shefiield  there  are  some  parishes  in  the 
unions,  are  there  not,  which  are  outside  the  city? — Yes, 
and  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  that  way  ;  but  I 
believe  there  is  not  as  much  difficulty  in  Sheffield  as  there 
would  be  in  other  places.  However,  I  am  not  certain 
about  that. 

41926.  Of  course  it  would  make  some  alteration  in 
the  financial  burden  ? — Yes. 

41927.  Because  the  parishes  outside  now  subscribe 
to  the  cost  of  relief  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

41928.  The  result  would  be  that  the  city  would  have 
to  bear  the  whole  charge  ? — Yes.  At  present  the  sanitary 
aistricts  are  not  coterminous  with  the  unions  ;  of  course 
that  would  require  adjustment. 

41929.  You  think  that  the  sanitary  authority  are  more 
directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  for  the  expenditure 
than  boards  of  guardians  ;  held  you  got  only  Sheffield  in 
your  mind  when  you  wrote  that,  or  were  you  speaking 
generally  ? — I  was  thinking  of  Sunderland  as  well.  The 
hospital  belonging  to  the  guardians  at  Sunderland  was 
more  elaborately  furnished  than  the  fever  hospital  built 
by  the  sanitary  authority. 

41930.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  They  have  a  very  excellent 
superintendent,  have  they  not,  at  the  Sunderland  •^^'ork- 
house  infirmary  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  who  is  there  now. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  am  thinking  of.  A  town  council 
would  think  twice  about  having  ^hite  glazed  bricks,  but 
the  guardians  would  not.  A  to^vn  council  would  get  an 
iron  bath  enamelled,  but  the  guardians  would  get  a 
vitreous  stoneware  bath  which  ^^ould  cost  three  times  as 
much.  Those  examples  will  give  you  the  sort  of  idea  I 
want  to  convey. 

41931.  [Sir  Samuel  Pwvis.)  Which  is  the  larger  area 
at  Sunderland — the  borough  or  the  union,  or  are  they 
coterminous  ? — The  union  is  the  larger  area. 


41932.  Would  that  have  something  to  do  with  it  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  there  would  be  quite  a  low 
rateable  value  for  the  part  outside. 

41933.  I  think  as  a  sort  of  general  principle  we  may 
take  it  that  the  larger  the  area  the  greater  the  liberahty  ? — 
I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  as  regards  the  rateable 
values  of  the  union  area  and  of  the  borough  area  in  Sunder- 
land. 

41934.  Then  you  point  out  in  Paragraph  10  certain  Crowdin; 
particulars  in  which  you  think  the  health  of  the  com-  out  of  th 
munity  suffers  under  the  present  system.  What  remedies  poor  froi 
would  you  exactly  apply  to  such  matters  as  those  you  >  i'" 
refer  to  in  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  ?  You  refer,  for  in-  ^nd  renu 
stance,  to  the  crowding  of  the  out-patient  department  of  therefor, 
hospitals  ;  have  you  yourself  thought  of  what  should  be 

the  remedy  for  that  ? — The  whole  subject  is  being  in-  ■ 
quired  into  at  present,  I  believe.    I  suppose  the  hospitals  ~ 
should  take  steps  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
patients  that  they  relieve. 

41935.  Were  you  proposing  to  allocate  certain  cases  to 
hospitals  and  certain  cases  to  the  local  authority,  in  other 
words,  that  there  should  be  some  arrangement  by  which 
only  certain  classes  of  cases  should  be  taken  by  the  voluntary 
hospitals,  and  the  local  authority  should  look  after  the 
others  ? — Xo.  The  idea  was  more  that  a  number  of 
patients  go  to  the  hospitals  who  could  quite  well  afford  to 
pay  a  doctor  privately,  and  that  if  they  were  kept  out  of 
the  out-patient  department,  the  out-patient  department 
would  be  better  in  every  way,  it  would  be  less  crowded, 
and  the  individual  patient  then  would  receive  more 
attention. 

41936.  '  Your  theory  would  be,  then,  that  it  would  diminish 
the  number  of  patients  who  went  to  the  hospitals,  and 
that  these  others  should  pay  for  themselves  ? — Yes. 

41937.  In  Paragraph   11   you  refer  to  the  medical  Medical 
visitor  for  the  schools.    What  does  he  do  precisely  ?  visitation: 
Does  he  merely  examine  the  cases  to  see  whether  there  schools  al 
are  defects  in  the  children  which  interpose  chfficulties  in  Sheffield, 
the  way  of  instruction  ? — It  is  largely  that.    He  is  ap- 
pointed deputy  medical  officer  and  medical  visitor  of  the 
schools,  and  I  am  nominally  appointed  medical  officer  to 

the  education  committee  ;  so  that  our  work  is  Hnked,  as 
it  were.    £100  of  his  salary  is  paid  by  the  health  com- 
mittee and  £300  by  the  education  committee,  so  that 
he   is,   a  servant  of  both  committees,  and  so  am  I. 
Then  his  duties  are  practically  two.    First,  he  has  to 
lecture  to  the  existing  staff  of  teachers  on  hygiene,  and  to  ' 
lectirre  to  the  pupils  at  the  training  college  for  teachers. 
The  second  part  of  his  work,  which  is  the  main  part,  is  to 
visit  the  schools  in  turns  to  see  the  classes  at  work,  to 
endeavour  to  pick  out  the  children  who  seem  to  require 
some  medical  attention,  and  also  to  examine  the  children 
who  are  set  aside  by  the  teachers.    The  idea  of  lectures  in 
hygiene  is  to  get  the  teacher.5  to  be  more  on  the  alert  for 
spotting  children  who  are  not  up  to  the  mark.  These 
children  are  examined  by  the  medical  %'isitor  when  he 
goes  round.    If  they  require  medical  attention  a  printed 
form  is  sent  to  the  parents  recommending  them  to  get 
medical  advice.    As  the  result  of  these  printed  forms  a 
considerable  number  go  to  the  hospital.    A  considerable 
proportion  do  not  take  any  notice  of  the  first  form  ;  they 
get  a  second  one,  and  a  certain  percentage  take  notice 
of  the  second  who  do  not  of  the  first.    At  the  end,  of 
course,  there  remain  a  certain  number  that  have  not  | 
clone  anything  at  all.    A  very  fair  proportion  have  been  ; 
provided  by  their  parents  with  spectacles  and  such  hke  j 
as  the  result.    They  do  not  get  the  spectacles  at  the  j 
hospital,  but  they  go  to  the  hospital  and  are  examined  ; 
there.    There  is  no  payment  made  to  the  hospital  for  the 
work,  but  they  are  supposed  to  get  a  ' '  recommend  "to 
the  hospital  \^iiere  thej^  get  examined  by  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  and  glasses  are  ordered  for  them.    What  they 
get  from  the  hospital  is  the  prescription  for  the  glasses  to 
suit  their  case  ;   then  they  have  to  go  to  the  spectacle- 
maker  and  get  the  glasses.    In  some  cases  that  is  a  serious 
charge.    I  came  across  a  case  the  other  day  which  is 
interesting.    It  is  the  case  of  a  family  of  seven  children 
now,  but  there  were  six  at  the  time,  and  the  father  and  the  ' 
mother.    The  father  was  a  carter,  I  think  ;   he  earned 
22s.  and  he  gave  his  wife  20s.    She  brought  up  these  six  \ 
children  quite  satisfactorily ;  the  house  was  always  clean  ' 
and  everj'thing  all  right.    They  got  one  of  these  notes 
with  respect  to  the  second  boy  that  he  required  glasses. 
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and  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital ;  they  found  the  glasses 
cost  10s.  6d.,  but  they  succeeded  in  paying  for  them. 

41938.  Do  they  attend  to  anything  except  sight ;  for 
instance,  do  they  do  anything  with  the  children's  teeth  ? — 
There  is  no  dentist. 

41939.  Does  the  medical  visitor  examine  the  teeth  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  There  is  nothing  special,  I  think,  being 
done  with  regard  to  the  teeth.  The  teeth  are  certainly 
a  difficulty. 

41940.  It  is  not  so  much  a  cpestion  for  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  as  the  sight,  because  they  must  be  able  to 
see  ? — The  sight  and  the  hearing  are  the  main  things  from 
the  education  point  of  view  ;  and  adenoids  also,  but  of 
course  that  comes  in  with  the  hearing. 

41941.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  refer  to  what  would 
be  likely  to  happen  if  the  sanitary  authority  provided 
a  sanatorium  and  hospital  accommodation  in  consumptive 
cases  ;  have  they  decided  to  do  that,  or  was  that  still 
under  consideration  when  you  wrote  this  statement  ? — 
They  want  to  do  it,  and  they  have  been  looking  at  sites, 
and  so  on.  The  last  idea  was  to  buy  a  hydropathic 
establishment  which  was  more  or  less  on  the  market. 
I  think  that  will  fall  through  owing  to  the  objection  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  landowners. 

41942.  Were  they  proposing  to  take  only  the  early 
cases  ? — No.  What  they  propose  to  do  is  to  alter 
one  of  the  pavilions  of  the  fever  hospital  which  is 
situated  in  the  town,  so  as  to  take  cases  (as  is  done  at 
Brighton)  for  a  more  or  less  short  period  to  educate  them 
how  to  live,  how  to  use  pocket  spittoons  and  so  on,  and 
also  to  give  the  relatives  a  rest  at  home.  That  pavilion 
will  be  a  reception  house  where  consumptives  at  almost 
all  stages  would  be  taken.  From  those  would  be  sifted 
out  the  ones  that  were  considered  curable  and  suitable 
for  sanatorium  treatment.  It  was  reckoned  that  most  of 
the  advanced  cases  would  really  be  provided  for  by  the 
guardians,  so  that  we  would  have  the  three  things — the 
guardians'  hospital  for  the  advanced  cases,  the  sorting 
house,  as  it  were,  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  the 
sanatorium. 

41943.  That  is  not  thoroughly  settled  yet,  I  gather  ?  — 
The  expense  of  altering  the  pavilion  has  been  approved 
The  thing  which  has  delayed  the  alterations  has  been  tho 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  causing  ali  the  hospital  accom  • 
modation  to  be  wanted  up  to  the  present  time.  I  think 
the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  no  resolution  of  the  council 
to  cancel  it.  It  has  been  ordered  to  be  done,  and  it  has 
simply  been  waiting  for  that  reason. 

41944.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  I  gather  that  the  upshot  of  your 
evidence  is  that  there  is  actual  suffering,  and  perhaps 
an  increased  death-rate,  owing  to  a  lack  of  systematic 
medical  attendance  and  of  food  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
is  undoubtedly  some. 

41945.  Supposing  you  could  have  a  complete  system 
of  medical  inspection  and  medical  attendance — we 
need  not  now  inquire  as  to  who  should  pay  for  it — could 
you  appreciably  lower  the  death-rate  of  Sheffield  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  that. 

41946.  Would  you  say  that  infantile  mortality  could 
be  lowered  ?— Yes,  I  think  the  children  frequently  die 
from  diarrhoea  from  not  getting  medical  advice  early 
enough. 

41947.  Do  any  children  get  malformed  through  the  lack 
of  proper  medical  attendance  in  confinements  ? — I  should 
think  that  they  lose  their  lives  more  than  being  malformed. 

41948.  So  that  you  think  there  is  a  definite  amount  of 
unnecessary  infantile  mortality  through  the  lack  of 
medical  attendance  ?— Yes.  One  of  the  things  that  I 
have  come  across  since  the  siipervision  of  the  midwives 
has  been  thrown  on  the  sanitary  authority,  is  the  use 
of  drugs  by  midwives. 

41949.  Tliat  is  interesting  ;  I  should  like  to  hear  about 
that  ? — A  very  large  number  of  midwives  use  ergot 
before  the  child  is  born.  That  is  looked  upon  by  medical 
authorities  as  likely  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child.  They 
frequently  prescribe  whisky  and  brandy  for  normal 
cases,  either  before  or  after,  and  some  of  them  I  have 
found  recently  have  used  chloroform.  They  put  the 
chloroform  on  a  sponge  in  a  bottle  ;  that  seems  to  be 
the  method  which  has  been  adopted.  Then  as  regards 
the  babies  after  they  are  bom,  we  have  found  that 

423— IV. 


some  of  the  registered  midwives  have  made  a  business  Br.  Harold 
of  selhng  what  is  known  in  Sheffield  as    five  hap'orths."  Scurfiild. 

One  of  the  "hap'orths  "  is  laudanum.    It  is  a  mixture  

to  keep  the  babies  quiet,  which  it  occasionally  does      ^o^-  1907. 
rather  too   effectively.      The   "  five  hap'orths "    are,  ' 
laudanum,  manna,  rhubarb,  and  I  forget  ^^'hat  the  others 
are,  but  the  dangerous  one  is  laudanum — the  tincture  of 
opium. 

41950.  Supposing  we  had  a  complete  medical  inspection  Effect  on 
of  poor  people  and  medical  attendance  when  the  people  parental  _ 
could  not  afford  to  get  medical  assistance  otherwise,  do  iesi)onsibility 
you  think  that  you  would  thereby  decrease  the  parental  j^g.^j^j^^''^ 
responsibility  or  would  you  increase  it  by  getting  the  yi<.'jtyj.g 
people  to  pursue  better  methods  ?    What  do  your  health 

visitors  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?  Do  they  increase  people's 
sense  of  obligation,  or  do  they  decrease  it  ? — I  certainly 
cannot  see  that  medical  advice  is  going  to  lessen  parental 
responsibihty. 

41951.  Supposing  you  visit  every  mother  and  give  her 
advice,  and  if  necessary,  medical  attendance,  do  you  think 
thereby  you  would  make  her  a  less  deliberate  person  than 
she  was  before  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

41952.  You  do  not  think  you  do  lessen  her  sense  of 
obligation  ? — I  do  not  think  the  giving  of  medical  advice 
would  be  like  the  giving  of  money  or  the  giving  of  food.  I 
do  not  think  one  could  say  that  it  would  lessen  the  parental 
responsibility  at  all.  I  think  it  would  rather  increase  it  if 
anything,  because  there  vvould  be  no  excuse  for  the 
children  not  being  kept  up  to  the  mark,  or  not  being 
treated  when  they  were  ill,  or  not  being  thoroughly 
looked  after. 

41953.  That  would  mean  more  deliberate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  not  less  would  it  not  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  the  tendency. 

41954.  Is  it  possible  that  by  that  means  we  might  grow 
an  obligation  to  be  well,  or  a  sense  of  such  obligation  ? — 
I  have  not  really  thought  about  that,  but  I  imagine  that 
would  come. 

41955.  Therefore  while  we  should  be  doing  a  positive 
physical  good  by  complete  medical  inspection  and  medical 
attendance,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  should  not 
be  doing  a  moral  good  too  ? — No  ;  I  should  think  it  is 
quite  likely. 

41956.  We  are  certain  we  are  doing  a  physical  good, 
because  we  are  reducing  the  death  rate  ? — Yes 

41957.  With  regard  to  the  medical  inspection  of  school  System  of 
children,  I  gather  you  wish  that  to  be  under  the  medical  medical 
officer  of  health  definitely,  do  you  not  ? — I  am  C[uite  satis-  visitation  of 
fied  with  the  arrangement  we  have  in  Sheffield.  Sheffield 

schools  and 

41958.  In  which  case  it  is  under  the  medical  officer  of  success 
health,  I  think  ?— Only  in  a  half-and-half  sort  of  way,  but  thereof, 
there  is  perfectly  cordial  co-operation.    I  think  the  work 

is  so  different.  I  think  the  medical  inspector  of  the 
schools  must  be  allowed  to  do  his  work  in  his  own  way, 
but  I  think  he  wants  to  cordially  co-operate  with  the 
medical  officer  of  health. 

41959.  You  are  his  nominal  chief  ? — Yes,  nominally  I 
am  his  chief. 

41960.  Do  you  wish  that  the  cost  of  patients  in  the  Question  of 

consumptive  sanatorium  should  be  recovered  from  the  reco\  ery  of 

patients  or  then  relatives  ? — No,  I  do  not.  . 

patients  in 

41961.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  that  that  would  deter  phtliisis. 
them  commg  ?— I  think  it  would.  hospitals. 

41962.  So  that  you  would  definitely  prefer  that  not  to  be 
recovered  ? — I  would  prefer  that  not  to  be. 


41963.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  earlier  recovery 
of  the  cost  of  treatment  in  fever  hospitals,  if  you  have  had 
any  ? — At  the  fever  hospital  in  Sunderland,  when  I  was 
first  appointed,  we  were  supposed  to  recover  the  cost  when 
the  people  could  afford  to  pay.  After  this  had  been  going 
on  for  a  little  time  it  was  found  that  none  of  those  who  did 
not  pay  was  prosecuted  or  put  into  the  county  court ; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  time  it  meant  that  only 
the  scrupulous  people  paid,  and  that  the  people  who  were 
not  very  scrupulous  did  not  pay,  so  that  it  was  an  unfair 
tax  on  the  scrupulous  people.  Therefore  I  recommended 
to  the  health  committee  that  it  should  be  abolished 
altogether,  and  they  agreed  to  that.  It  only  brought  in  a 
very  small  sum  in  the  year. 

2  N  2 
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41964.  So  that  as  regards  any  treatment  by  the  munici- 
pality you  would  suggest  that  the  cost  should  not  be 
recovered  ? — As  regards  the  treatment  for  consumption 
and  the  treatment  for  fevers,  at  any  rate,  I  would  suggest 
that.  In  the  case  of  consumption  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  fair  to  "  police  "  consumptives,  as  it  were,  without 
giving  them  a  quid  pro  quo.  We  make  their  lives  more  or 
less  uncomfortable,  I  suppose,  by  having  them  visited  by 
inspectors,  and  there  may  be  occasionally  the  loss  of  work 
thi'ough  the  disease  being  looked  upon  as  infectious  and 
through  the  publicity  of  the  visit  of  the  inspector.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  given  something  in  return,  and  that  I 
suggest  should  be  free  sanatorium  treatment. 

4196.5.  (Mr.  Bentliam)  You  do  not  recommend  that 
all  medical  relief  which  is  now  given  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians should  be  handed  over  to  the  health  authority,  do 
you  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  separate.  I 
think  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  guardians  might  be 
handed  over  to  the  sanitary  authorities. 

41966.  On  what  grounds  — Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  better  done  ? — I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  two 
bodies,  and  I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount  o  f  the  work, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  separate  duties.  The 
guardians  do  not  only  deal  with  the  destitute  now,  and 
the  council  distribute  what  is  really  medical  relief,  so  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  at  present. 

41967.  What  kind  of  medical  relief  does  the  health 
authority  give  ? — In  the  cases  of  infectious  diseases. 

41968.  Infectious  diseases  come  under  rather  a  different 
category  to  an  ordinary  case  of  sickness,  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

41969.  What  is  the  real  difference  ? — The  real  differ- 
ence is  supposed  to  be  that  a  case  is  removed  to  the 
hospital  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 

41970.  In  the  one  case  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  interest  of  public  health  that  the  person 
is  dealt  with,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  primarily  in  the 
iiterest  of  the  individual  himself  who  is  treated  7 — 
That  was  the  original  idea,  but  that  is  not  the  idea  now. 
Take  the  case  of  a  scarlet  fever  hospital.  Scarlet  fever 
hospitals  have  not  stopped  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  original  idea  of  scarlet  fever  hospitals  was  that  they 
should  stop  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever,  but  as  scarlet 
fever  hospitals  are  run  now,  they  are  a  convenience  for  the 
ratepayers  by  providing  treatment  for  people  who  have 
scarlet  fever. 

41971.  That  would  be  really  an  argument  in  favour  of 
transferring  the  fever  hospital  back  to  the  guardians 
would  it  not  ? — If  you  want  to  have  the  guardians.  I  do 
not  speak  in  any  way  against  the  guardians,  but  I  do  not 
see  the  object  of  having  two  bodies.  Then  again,  the 
guardians  do  vaccination,  which  is  obviously  work  for 
the  sanitary  authority.  I  do  not  find  that  the  people 
in  a  community  take  much  interest  in  the  elections  of 
the  guardians  as  compared  with  the  interest  they  take  in 
the  council  elections. 

41972.  Is  it  necessary  that  they  should  ? — It  is  better 
that  they  should. 

Proposal  to  41973.  Why  ? — If  the  people  in  a  community  are  not 
tiaubfer  Poor  going  to  take  any  interest  in  electing  their  representatives, 
Law  to  then  we  ought  to  do  away  with  local  government. 

authority  41974.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  relief  of  the  poor 

and  reasons  should  play  a  very  unimportant  part  in  the  public  mind  ? 
therefor.  — There  are  many  important  duties  which  are  at  present 
performed  by  the  council,  iacluding  education,  and  if  the 
I'oor  Law  duties  are  added  and  they  are  all  performed 
by  one  body,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  that  Poor 
Law  relief  will  have  a  predominant  interest  in  the  duties 
of  a  councillor. 

41975.  Therefore,  it  would  defeat  the  object  you  have 
in  view  in  making  it  more  important  ? — I  was  not  suggest- 
ing that  as  my  object.  My  idea  is  that  if  you  have  one 
local  parliament  you  must  necessarily  get  a  better  stamp 
of  man  in  it.  I  consider  that  town  councils  have  been 
improved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  had  the  education 
M  ork  handed  over  to  them. 
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41976.  Do  you  think  the  council  has  improved  in 
fersoyinel  ? — I  think  so  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
council  has  been  altered  very  much,  but  I  think  individual 
councillors  have  been  improved  by  having  to  deal  with 


education,  and  having  to  meet  -nith  men  interested 
in  education  who  have  been  co-opted  on  the  education 
committee. 

41977.  You  think  that  has  had  an  educative  influence 
over  the  councillors  ? — It  has  had  a  good  effect,  I  think. 

41978.  You  said  just  now  that  if  you  had  the  whole  of 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  cases  in  Sheffield  under  your 
charge,  you  could  considerably  lower  the  death  rate  ? — 
No,  not  under  my  charge. 

41979.  Under  the  health  committee— I  will  put  it  that  Effect  of 
way? — No.    What  I  said  was  that  if  all  cases  '^^'lijch  ^j^^^^^^ 
require  medical  assistance  could  get  it  directly  they  re-  death  rate 
quire  it,  there  would  be  a  considerable  lowering  of  the 

death  rate.    Nothing  was  said  about  how  they  were  going 
to  get  it. 

41980.  I  thought  the  question  put  to  you  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  whole  of  the  medical  reUef  being  given 
by  the  health  authority  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  It 
may  have  had  a  bearing  on  that,  but  I  think  the  question 
rather  was  that  a  certain  number  of  people  suffer  from 
not  getting  medical  attendance  at  the  time  that  they 
require  it,  and  that  if  you  could  do  away  \\iih.  that  by  some 
means — the  means  was  not  mentioned — you  would  get  a 
lowering  of  the  death  rate. 

41981.  People  have  an  aversion  to  calling  in  a  doctor.  The  avers . 
I  think  you  said,  early  enough  in  many  cases,  and  for  that  to  calling  i 
reason  they  suffer  ? — I  think  the  aversion  is  to  the  ex-  causes' 
pense  as  far  as  I  knov/.     Some  "peculiar"  people  do  not 

like  to  have  a  doctor  evea  when  they  can  pay. 

41982.  The  reason  why  they  do  not  caU  in  the  Poor  Law 
doctor  is  because  of  the  feeling  of  resentment  they  have 
against  Poor  Law  relief,  is  it  ? — I  think  it  is  because  they 
have  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer  to  get  an  order 
first. 

41983.  They  do  not  always  go  to  the  free  dispensaries 
for  medical  relief,  I  think  you  say,  for  some  reason  or 
other  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  said  that.  We  have 
not  got  any  free  dispensaries  in  Sheffield. 

41984.  In  Paragraph  11  you  say,  "  In  Sheffield  there 
is  a  medical  visitor  for  the  schools,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  who  are  recommended  by  him  to  get 
medical  advice  do  not  obtain  such  advice,  either  from 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  pay,  or 
inability  to  get  a  hospital  '  recommend,'  or  from  their 
dishking  or  being  unable  to  get  an  order  for  the  Poor  Law 
doctor."  I  took  that  paragraph  to  refer  to  both  those  forms 
of  disinclination  ? — The  unwiUingness  of  parents  to  pay 
is  one  thing,  the  inability  to  get  a  hospital  recommenda- 
tion is  another.  There  is  not  an  unwillingness  to  get  a 
hospital  recommendation,  but  an  inabihty  to  get  it. 

41985.  It  means  that  you  would  make  medical  relief 
much  freer  than  it  is  to-day  ? — Yes. 

41986.  You  would  practically  deny  it  to  none,  but 
would  give  it  as  a  right  to  those  who  need  medical  atten- 
tion ? — Yes. 
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41987.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  general 
practitioner  ? — The  effect  would  be  to  have  a  public 
medical  service. 

41988.  If  you  had  a  public  medical  service,  would  you 
have  any  charge  ? — No. 

41989.  If  you  had  no  charge,  why  should  anybody 
pay  for  a  medical  practitioner  ? — They  need  not,  any  more 
than  they  need  pay  for  sending  their  children  to  school 
at  present.    The  two  things  would  be  on  the  same  footing. 

41990.  You  would  have  it  as  free  as  free  education  ? — 
Yes. 

41991.  What  would  become  of  all  the  medical  practi-  Proposed 

tioners  ? — They  would  become  part  of  the  public  medical  free  public! 

service.    I  do  not  think  they  would  suffer. 

servrce  ant) 

41992.  Would  there  be  a  limited  number,  or  would  advantage 
you  give  everyone  who  was  qualified  a  salary  ?    How  thereof, 
would  you  regulate  the  numbers  that  there  should  be  ? — 

I  think  these  are  matters  of  detail. 

41993.  They  are  matters  of  very  serious  importance, 
when  one  suggests  that  the  whole  of  the  medical  service 
should  be  paid,  as  it  were,  by  the  community  ? — But  the 
whole  of  the  teachers  in  schools  are  paid.  The  private 
teachers  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  private  practi- 
tioner would  be,  surely. 
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41994.  You  would  make  it  ana]og>  us  to  free  education 
ther  ? — Yes.  I  have  my  reasons  for  thinking  that.  One 
of  the  reasons  is  that  at  present  it  is  unpopular  for  people 
to  have  children,  and  when  motherhood  is  becoming  un- 
popular, you  have  to  do  something  to  lessen  not  the 
responsibilities  of  motherhood,  but  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing up  children.  By  the  provision  of  a  free  medical 
service,  you  would  get  healthier  children,  and  you  would 
also  set  free,  for  other  purposes,  a  certain  amount  of 
expenditure  which  would  otherwise  be  speLt  on  doctor- 
ing the  children. 

41995.  The  doctors  would  be  paid  for  through  the 
rates  ;  therefore  the  money  would  be  drawn  from  the 
people  just  the  same,  and  you  would  free  no  money  ?— 
But  you  would  free  the  money  of  a  family. 

41996.  You  would  ease  the  family  7 — It  would  ease  a 
family  where  there  was  a  lot  of  children. 

41997.  It  is  not  only  important  that  the  child  should 
be  brought  healthily  into  the  world,  but  that  it  should 
be  healthily  maintained  when  it  has  been  brought  into 
the  world  ? — Yes. 

41998.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  children 
should  be  maintained  also  ? — No,  I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that. 

41999.  It  would  be  necessary  to  their  health  that  they 
should  be  properly  maintained,  would  it  not  ? — The 
same  argument  applies  to  free  education.  Free  education 
has  not  lessened  parental  responsibility,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  free  doctoring  should. 

42000.  That  is  quite  sufficient ;  as  long  as  you  put 
it  in  the  same  category,  I  need  not  pursue  it  any  further. 


19  Feb.  1907. 


f  phthisis  in  You  have  compulsory  notification  of  phtliisis  in  Sheffield, 
heffield.       I  think  ?— Yes. 

42001.  How  long  have  you  had  it  ? — For  three  years 
and  four  months,  I  think — from  November  1903. 

42002.  What  is  the  fee  paid  "for  notifying  ?— Half-a 
crown. 

42003.  What  was  expected  of  this  compulsory  notifica- 
tion ? — At  the  time  when  it  was  applied  for,  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives.  There 
was  correspondence  going  on  with  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  council,  I  believe,  proposed  to  spend  £25,000 
in  erecting  a  sanatorium  to  provide  for  fifty  patients — 
that  is  what  was  shadowed  forth — and  it  was  not  certain 
whether  they  could  legally  spend  the  money  for  that 
purpose  or  not.  I  think  by  the  time  the  matter  was 
settled  a  fit  of  economy  came  on  the  council,  and  they 
did  not  go  on  with  the  sanatorium,  although  they  had 
he  power  to  get  compulsoi  y  notification. 

42004.  Do  you  think  the  health  of  the  community 
will  suffer  in  consequence  from  the  want  of  a  sanatorium? — • 
I  think  we  should  be  much  better  with  the  sanatorium. 

42005.  Then  the  health  authority  really  is  not  doing 
all  that  you  would  expect  a  health  authority  to  do  in 
the  interests  of  public  health  ? — No.  They  would  do 
better  with  this  sanatorium.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
antagonistic  to  the  guardians,  and  I  think  you  are  quite 
mistaking  me.  If  you  like  to  say,  "  Let  the  guardians 
deal  with  the  question,"  I  say,  "All  well  and  good,  but 
I  am  in  favour  o  I'  one  authority  ;  and  if  you  think  it  is 
preferable  to  call  that  authority  the  guardians  of  the 
community,  well,  call  them  so." 

42006.  I  want  to  know 'what  is  to  be  gained  by  one 
authority,  and,  so  far,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out. 
Many  minds,  I  do  not  say  particularly  yours,  say,  "Let 
us  have  one  authority" — which  is  so  easily  said — "and 
these  things  will  be  better  managed  ;  "  but  one  wants 
to  know  exactly  in  what  way  they  would  be  better 
managed,  provided  there  was  only  one  authority.  In 
following  up  these  cases  which  come  under  your  notice 
through  compulsory  notification,  the  guardians  could 
be  of  very  great  assistance  to  you,  could  they  not  ? — Yes. 

42007.  Have  they  rendered  any  assistance,  or  have 
you  asked  them  to  do  so  ? — I  think  the  guardians  do 
their  best  to  persuade  people  who  are  badly  housed  to 
go  into  the  workhouse  hospitals,  but  then,  I  think  this 
difficulty  comes  in  the  way — that  they  cannot  very  well 
take  people  unless  they  are  destitute.  I  believe  they 
manage  to  get  over  that  difficulty  in  some  cases.  Badly 
housed  consumptives  in  an  advanced  stage,  I  believe, 
are  taken  into  the  guardians'  hospital. 
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42008.  Where  cases  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  removed   Br.  Harold 
have  you  made  any  representations  to  the  guardians  ? —  Svurjicld. 

I  have,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  them  removed. 

42009.  Would  you  not  have  power  to  interfere  in  a 
case  where  there  are  eleven  persons  all  together,  living 
and  sleeping  in  one  room  downstairs,  one  bedroom  and 
one  garret,  and  a  case  of  consumption  (a  man)  per- 
manently in  bed,  and  children  varying  from  twenty-one 
down  to  one  year  old  ?  Would  not  that  come  under 
your  power  at  the  present  time  of  declaring  this  house  a 
nuisance  under  the  Public  Health  Act  as  being  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  ? — Do  you 
mean  that  it  might  be  a  case  of  overcrowding. 

42010.  Yes  ? — Of  course  we  could  not  deal  with  the 
house  on  account  of  the  sick  man  in  it.  It  would  be  a 
question  of  overcrowding,  because  we  have  no  powers 
for  the  compulsory  removal  of  a  consumptive. 

42011.  What  would  you  do  in  a  case  like  this,  if  you 
found  it  was  overcrowded  and  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  other  people  inside  ;  what  is  your  power  ? — We 
have  no  special  power  beyond  the  ordinary  power  for 
dealing  with  overcrowding  as  a  nuisance.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  cubic  space  that  each  person  had.  We 
should  endeavour  to  get  the  patient  to  agree  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  hospital  if  he  could  be  taken. 

42012.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
the  house  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  not 
the  medical  officer  of  health  power  to  do  something  ? — 
He  has  power  to  deal  with  the  nuisance  that  exists  ; 
and  the  nuisance  that  exists  in  the  case  that  you  mention 
would  be  overcrowding.  What  he  would  do  in  that 
case  would  be  to  serve  a  notice  on  the  occupier  to  abate 
the  nuisance  caused  by  the  overcrowding,  and  some  of 
the  people  would  have  to  leave  the  house. 

42013.  If  they  did  not,  what  is  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tion ? — They  would  tike  the  cise  into  court,  and  the  man 
who  did  not  diminish  the  overcrowding  would  be  fined.  But 
overcrowding  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  because 
you  come  across  cases  where  one  family  out  of  kindness 
takes  in  another  who  are  earning  nothing.  There  are 
very  many  cases  of  overcrowding — and  gross  overcrowding, 
too — that  are  not  dealt  with  for  that  reason. 

42014.  {Miss  HiU.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
rent  is  paid  by  the  people  who  overcrowd,  surely  ?— 
What  I  mean  is  that  a  house  or  three  rooms,  say,  are 
occupied  by  one  family,  and  another  family,  for  some 
reason  or  other — illness  or  some  other  cause — are  turned 
out  of  their  house  ;  then  No.  1  family  takes  in  No.  2 
family,  while  No.  2  family  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  a  house,  and  the  overcrowding  perhaps  goes  on 
for  a  few  weeks.  That  is  hardly  a  case  for  fining,  I  think. 

42015.  It  is  a  question  for  the  sanitary  authority  to 
deal  with,  is  it  not  ? — I  have  been  telHng  you  how  they 
deal  with  it.  They  serve  a  notice  on  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  the  overcrowding  and  tell  them  that 
they  must  stop  this  overcrowding. 

42016.  Then  you  can  deal  with  it  ? — If  nothing  is  done 
you  take  the  case  into  court,  and  the  case  is  heard  by 
the  magistrates.  They  hear  the  circumstances,  and  if 
the  defence  is  that  the  one  family  took  in  the  other  family 
out  of  charity,  what  do  the  magistrates  do  ?  They 
probably  dismiss  the  case  on  the  understanding  that 
the  second  family  are  to  get  a  house  as  soon  as  ever  they 
can.  That  is  what  happens  in  practice.  You  think 
you  have  powers  on  paper,  but  when  you  come  to  work 
it  out  you  find  that  the  use  of  the  powers  has  to  be 
alte  ed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

42017.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  Guardians 
the  guardians  would  order  glazed  bricks  and  earthenware  alleged  to  be 
baths  where  councillors  would  probably  provide  iron  niore  extrav- 
baths  ;    are  not  members  of  councils  sometimes  also  aga.nt  than 
members  of  boards  of  guardians  ?    Take  Sheffield,  for 

instance,  there  is  Mr.  WycUiie  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield  and 
Alderman  ;  what  is  the  difference  between  him  in  his 
capacity  as  a  guardian  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  councillor  ? 
—I  do  not  know.  I  understand  that  the  last  hospital 
of  the  guardians  in  Sheffield  has  been  greatly  criticised 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  account  of  their 
alleged  extravagance.    I  have  seen  the  newspaper  reports. 
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Dr.  Harold      42018.  That  is  j-our  ground  tor  making  the  statement, 
Scurjicld.     I  suppose  ? — That  is  not  my  only  ground.    My  ground 

  is  what  I  have  seen.  I  make  the  statement  on  what  I  have 

19  Feb^  1907.  ,3^^, 

42019.  In  Sheffield  ?— In  Sheffield  and  in  Sunderland. 
You  ask  me  to  explain  the  reason  for  this.  Well,  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  ratepayers  take  the  same  interest  in 
the  doings  of  the  guardian  that  they  do  in  the  doings 
of  the  councillor.  I  think  one  representative  body  is 
about  as  much  as  they  can  take  a  proper  interest  in. 
^ly  experience  teaches  me  that  as  long  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  pass  a  thing,  the  guardians  will 
do  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  councillors  the  councillors 
consider  the  ratepayers  more. 

42020.  Do  you  think  they  are  more  amenable  to  public 
opinion  than  the  guardians  are  ? — I  think  the  councillors 
are  amenable  to  pubHc  opinion,  and  that  the  guardians  are 
amenable  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  That  is  how 
I  would  put  the  difference. 

42021.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  They  are  both  directly  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  are  they  not  ? — That  is  so.  The  school 
boa-ds  were  in  the  same  position  as  the  'guardians.  There 
was  not  the  same  interest  taken  in  the  school  board 
elections  as  in  council  elections,  unless  there  was  religious 
bitterness  introduced ;  and  then  it  was  not  an  interest 
in  education,  it  was  simply  religious  strife. 

■  42022.  The  interest  taken  would  be  an  affair  of  the 
electorate,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

42023.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  electors  ? — It  may  not  affect  the  thing  in 
jjrinciple,  but  if  you  have  got  two  representative  bodies 
to  elect,  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  a  proper  interest 
in  both. 

42024.  I  asked  the  question  because  j'ou  say  the 
sanitary  authority  are  more  directly  responsible,  and  I  did 
not  quite  know  what  way  you  meant  it  ? — That  is  what 
I  meant. 

Effect  of  free  42025.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  You  were  asked  by  lli-s.  Webb 
medical  relief  whether  you  thought  free  medical  inspection  and  free 
on  parental  medical  attendance  would  or  would  not  diminish  the 
biiitv^'^*'  sense  of  responsibility  of  pa^rents  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

42026.  At  present,  surely,  some  parents  at  any  rate 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  providing  medical 
attendance  for  their  families,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

42027.  If  you  take  that  distinct  responsibility  off  them, 
you  do  not  increase  their  sense  of  responsibility,  do  you — 
but  you  diminish  it  ? — You  diminish  their  possible 
expenditure.  I  would  not  say  they  are  quite  the  same 
thing.  If  they  get  free  medical  attendance  they  might 
even  be  run  into  extra  expense  by  the  recommendations 
of  their  medical  adviser. 

42028.  Then  it  would  not  save  them  the  expense  which  I 
think  was  one  of  your  points  ? — It  would  in  some  cases. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  in  all. 

42029.  At  any  rate  you  would  distinctly  relieve  them 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  responsibihties  of  life  ? — I  think 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  doing  that. 

42030.  But  you  distinctly  say  that  it  would  do  that — 
it  would  not  leave  their  responsibilities  the  same  ? — I 
would  not  in  any  way  do  away  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  properly,  but  I 
am  ^  quite  favourable  to  giving  them  free  doctoring  in 
addition  to  free  education 

42031.  I  have  never  heard  it  argued  that  free  edu- 
cation did  not  diminish  the  responsibihties  of  parents, 
and  I  thought  it  markedly  did.  It  may  be  a  good  thing 
or  it  may  be  a  bad  thing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  parents  ? — I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "  responsibility  ' '  in 
that  case. 

42032.  One  of  the  things  which  it  is  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide ? — If  that  is  what  you  mean  by  responsibility  that 
is  not  what  I  mean  by  responsibility.  I  mean  by 
responsibility  the  sense  o:  responsibility  for  bringing  up 
deecnt  children,  and  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  list  of 
articles  and  details  which  parents  have  to  pay  for. 


42033.  You  do  not  call  medical  attendance  a  detaiL 
do  you  ? — That  is  one  of  them. 

42034.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  say  that  in  Sheffield  you  Free  Jistri- 
supply  diphtheria  anti-toxin  gratis  to  persons  who  are  bution  by 
unable  to  pay  for  it ;  I  su^Dpose  you  mean  to  medical  s-anitary 
men  ?— Yes.  authority  of 

diphtheria 

42035.  We  must  not  infer  that  it  is  given  to  any  a.ppli-  anti-toxin, 
cant  ?— No. 

42036.  On  the  question  which  you  refer  to  in  Paragraph 

10  (a)  you  said  the  subject  was  at  present  under  inquirv  ;  C'''0''Vding  out 
is  that  a  local  inquiry  in  Sheffield  ?— No,  it  is  not  a  local  ^^^^"^"^  1"^°'" 
inquiry.    I  think  it  is  being  made  all  over  the  country  voluntary 
through  the  British  Medical  Association.  hospitals. 

42037.  If  there  were  a  free  medical  service,  under  what  Question  of 
organisation  would  you  consider  it  should  be  ?— If  there  public 
were  a  free  medical  service  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  medical 
more  or  less  like  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  is  at  present,  service  ;  its 
only  it  would  be  more  numerous.  administra- 
tion and 

42038.  Would  it  be  a  national  service  or  a  local  service? —  scope. 
I  really  have  not  thought  about  that. 

42039.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  choice  of  doctor  ; 
would  you  leave  that  to  the  patient  or  would  there  be  a 
set  of  fixed  men  to  whom  one  would  have  to  go  ? — I 
really  have  not  thought  out  the  detaila 

42040.  Now  as  to  institutional  treatment,  would  you 
bring  that  into  this  service  ?  Would  the  cases  that  have 
to  be  treated  in  hospital  be  free  plso  ? — I  think  what 
would  happen  would  be  that  you  would  have  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  medical  profession,  as  it  were,  officers  of 
the  public  medical  service,  and  then  you  would  hav3, 
perhaps,  a  grade  of  men  who  were  speciaUsLng,  who 
would  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  various  hospitals. 
I  think  it  would  ultimately  come  about  that  the  hos- 
pitals would  become  either  State  or  municipal  institu- 
tions if  you  started  this  free  medical  service.  I  think 
it  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  hospitals  being  owned 
by  tlie  Stat?,  as  in  Germany. 

42041.  Would  you  have  free  maintenance  in  the 
hospitals  ? — I  am  not  specially  advocating  free  hospitals, 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  them. 

42042.  I  only  want  to  know  how  far  you  would  carry 
your  free  medical  service  ? — Practically  I  am  La  favour 
of  giving  medical  attendance  to  anybody  without  pauperis- 
ation, that  is,  free  medical  service  ;  but  I  have  not  gone 
into  the  details  of  it. 

42043.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  you  would  do  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  in  hospital,  who  would  not  only 
recpire  medical  care,  but  who  would  also  require  to  be 
maintained  whilst  in  hospital  ? — Do  you  mean  a  workhouse 
hospital  ? 

42044.  I  take  it  that  he  would  be  in  the  State  hospital, 
or  whatever  hospital  there  was  ;  how  would  you  deal  with 
him  and  yet  not  pauperise  him  '! — The  workhouse  hospitals, 
if  they  were  under  the  one  local  body,  would  be  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  the  fever  hospitals,  would  they  not  ? 

42045.  Would  you  maintain  him  free  in  the  hospital  ? — 
The  hospitals  would  aU  belong  to  the  local  authority.  You 
would  have  the  workhouse  hospital  in  the  one  case  and 
the  fever  hospital  in  the  other,  all  belonging  to  the  same 
authority.    I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  difference. 

42046.  The  difference  perhaps  is  this,  that  the  man  who  Question  of 
is  being  treated  in  the  fever  hospital  is  there  for  the  good  of  motive  of 
the  community  and  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  sanitary 
while  the  man  who  is  being  treated  in  a  workhouse  hospital  authority  in 
is  being  treated  for  his  own  sake  and  may  be  there  for  a  long  treating 
time  ?— That  was  the  idea  originally,  but  I  do  not  ad  'lit  scarlet  fever, 
that  that  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  Sheffield 

fevjr  hospitals  we  have  about  400  beds,  350  b:ing  occupied 
by  scarlet  fever  patients,  not  for  the  good  of  the  community 
but  for  the  good  of  the  families  that  they  come  from.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  scarlet  fever  hospitals  do  anything 
to  stop  scarlet  fever  spreading,  but  the  community  ha? 
got  used  to  sending  its  scarlet  fever  cases  into  hospital, 
and  consequently  scarlet  fever  hospitals  have  become 
recognised  social  institutions. 
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EIGHTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Monday,  25th  February,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lcrl  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I. 

etc  ,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Sir  Samttel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 
]VIr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B- 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Ntjnn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary), 


Rev.  Walter  Henry  Verity,  called ;   and  Examined. 


42048.  {Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  3ta.tement 
which,  if  you  will  hand  it  in,  we  will  trea.t  as  your  evidence 
in  chief  ? — Certainly. 

{The   Witness  handed  in  the  folloicing  Statement.) 


Experience. 

1.  For  nearly  six  years  curate  in  the  two  parishes  in 
Huddersfield  which  contain  the  larger  part  of  the  slums 
of  the  town. 

For  six  years  a  member  of  the  Huddersfield  School 
Board,  thus  being  brought  into  direct  contact  ^vith  the 
parents  and  children  in  all  parts  of  the  borough. 

Since  1899  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Committee  at  H.M.  prison  at 
Wakefield. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Huddersfield  Police  Court  Mission 
since  its  foundation  in  1900,  and  of  the  Huddersfield 
Labour  Home  since  its  commencement  in  1901. 

In  the  work  connected  with  the  above  I  have  come 
into  contact  with  large  numbers  of  those  classes  which 
are  candidates  for  charity  and  Poor  Law  relief,  and  also 
into  touch  with  the  various  agencies  responsible  for 
administration. 

I  have  set  out  below  the  result  of  my  experience,  under 
the  following  headings,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  of  their  importance :— ' 


Physical  Unfitness. 

2.  My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  oiia 
of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  met  lies  in  the  physical  un- 
fitness of  a  large  proportion  of  candidates  for  charity  or 
rehef  to  compete  with  their  stronger  fellows.  They  are 
soon  exhausted  even  when  put  to  such  light  labour  as 
cutting  firewood,  and  they  are  quite  incapable  of  earning 
a  wage  upon  which  they  can  live.  They  cannot  keep  a 
job  for  long,  and  often  take  to  begging,  and  finally  become 
chargable  to  the  rates  in  the  workhouse  or  the  taxpayers 
in  the  ranks  of  habitual  criminals. 

3.  In  the  Huddersfield  Labour  Home  we  have  tried  to 
deal  with  such  men,  but  one  feels  that  if  their  physique 
does  not  respond  to  regular  lives  and  generous  feeding, 
they  have  a  very  gloomy  outlook  before  them. 

4.  In  many  instances  we  have  found  that  their  physical 
condition  has  greatly  improved  during  their  stay  in  the 
home,  and  they  have  left  to  enter  upon  work  which  has 

imates  of  been  found  for  them  with  every  prospect  of  being  able  to 

bour  home  support  themselves, 
lable  to 

rn  their  5-  But  during  the  stay  of  such  men  in  the  home  they 

iep.  have  never  been  able  to  earn  their  keep  for  several  weeks. 


'hysical  im- 
tness  a 
luse  of  pau- 
lerism, 
egging,  and 
ime. 


uddersfield 
abourHome 
ad  its  effect 
a  inmates. 


Thus  they  are  a  burden  upon  the  subscribers  and  prevent  ^jg^  Walte7' 
the    home    from   being   anything   like   self-supporting.  Henry  Verity 

For  example,  during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1906,  

the  wage  bill  amounted  to  £437,  and  the  proceeds  of  2,)  Feb.  1007. 

labour,  deducting  the  cost  of  material,  amounted  to  £330.  

This  takes  no  account  of  rent,  tools,  etc. 

6.  Again,  men  prefer  to  come  to  the  labour  home  under  Reasons  for 
our  work -ticket  scheme  to  earn  ticket  for  tea  and  a  night's  preference  of 
lodging,  rather  than  go  to  the  tramp  ward  at  the  work-  tramps  for 
house,  chiefly  because  their  task  is  finished  in  the  evening  labour  home, 
and  they  are  free  to  go  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  from 

the  lodging-house,  but  also  partly  because  the  work  is 
lighter  than  that  given  at  the  union.  Some  of  the  men 
are  certainly  not  physically  fit  to  do  any  hard  work. 

7.  I  append  a  copy  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Labour  Home  and  beg  to  ch'aw  attention  to  pages  6,  7, 
and  8.* 

No  Prospects. 

8.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  the  present  sj^stem  of  Unhelpful- 
Poor  Law  relief  is  that  after  it  is  over  the  applicant  is  in  ness  of  the 
no  better  position  than  he  was.  He  has  merely  "  got  the  Poor  Law. 
time  over."    Suppose  he  is  a  decent  honest  chap  who  has 

faUen  on  evil  times — and  there  are  such,  although  the  Poor 
Law  treats  them  exactly  as  it  does  the  idlest  vagabonds 
in  the  land.  Such  an  one  goes  to  the  tramp  ward.  He 
does  his  task,  and  gets  away,  probably  too  late  to  go  ftr 
in  search  of  work  that  day.  He  is  exactly  where  he  was, 
less  a  little  amount  of  his  self-respect  which  he  has  lost  by 
associating  with  worse  men. 

9.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  to  help  such  Js'eed  of  co- 
cases  in  a  way  which  will  put  them  in  the  way  of  helping  operation 
themselves.    Hence  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  between 
the  habitual  tramp  and  the  worker  temporarily  down  on  cliarity  and 
his  luck.    Here  it  seems  to  me  that  there  needs  to  be  Law. 
co-operation  between  charitable  institutions  and  the  Poor 

Law  authorities.  If  possible,  the  really  deserving  case 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  and  the  latter 
should  take  charge  of  the  vmdeserving,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  getting  the  most  possible  return  out  of  him. 

10.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  ^^g^iJ'^j!,';^^^^  °^ 
the  discharged  prisoner,  more  especially  the  one  who  has  pj.jgyj,ers 
only  served  a  short  sentence.    He  is  discharged  from  ' 

prison  early  in  the  morning  and  is  seen  off  by  the  train 
with  a  railway  ticket  to  Huddersfield.  He  has  determined 
whilst  in  prison  to  go  straight  in  future.  He  really  means 
it.  But  on  his  arrival  at  Huddersfield  what  is  his  posi- 
tion ?  No  work  to  go  to  :  no  money  for  his  night's  lodg- 
ing :  no  real  friend  to  whom  he  can  turn.  There  are 
plenty  of  his  old  pals  to  stand  him  a  drink,  and  in  despair 
he  goes  to  the  public-house,  with  the  result  that  all  his 

*  Not  printed. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  '. 


Eev.  Walter  good  resolutions  are  quickly  dissipated,  and  it  is  not  long 
Henry  Verity  before  he  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and  a  charge 

 upon  the  public.    The  very  same  apphes  in  the  case  of 

25  Feb.  1907.  -women. 

11.  In  the  labour  home  we  constantly  find  a  day  or 
two's  work  for  such  cases,  and  tide  them  over  until  they 
can  find  re^idar  employment. 


Need  for 
facilities  for 
prompt  emer- 
gency relief. 


The  lucra- 
tiveness  of 
begging. 


The  distribu- 
tion of  labour 
home  tickets 
by  house- 
holders in 
Hudders- 
field. 


Inadequate 
out-relief. 


Labour 
colonies. 

Need  of  more 
adequate 
relief,  &c. 


Subscriptions 
by  guardians 
to  charities. 

Need  of  pro- 
paganda as 
to  evils  of 
indiscrimin- 
ate charity. 

Relief  in 
icind. 


Quick  Belief. 

12.  There  are  oases  constantly  arising  where  something 
immediate  requires  to  be  done.  There  is  no  time  to  make 
elaborate  inquiries.  For  example,  a  mother  and  children 
starving.  The  husband  has  deserted  them.  The  woman 
requires  time  to  turn  round  and  make  the  best  plan  she 
can  for  the  future.  Meanwhile,  what  about  food  and  rent  ? 
The  Poor  Law  offers  the  House ;  but  this  means  breaking 
up  the  home,  which  is  the  very  worst  thing  that  ca,n  happen 
for  the  family  and  the  community.  The  Charity  Organisa- 
tion can  sometimes  give  a  little  help,  but  has  too  many 
inquiries  to  make,  which  take  time.  There  needs  to  be 
some  official  who  can  give  quick  relief  in  case  of  necessity. 
But  here  comes  in  the  great  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  the  case  is  a  genuine  one  or  a  fraud.  The  diffi- 
culty can  be  got  over  generally  in  the  case  of  householders, 
but  great  discrimination  is  required  where  the  applicants 
live  in  lodging-houses. 

Indiscriminate  Charity. 

13.  It  is  true  on  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  tried  it 
that  begging  is  a  lucrative  profession.  A  man  who  came 
to  the  labour  home  and  started  to  work,  put  on  his  coat 
in  a  very  few  minutes  and  marched  off  with  the  remark, 
"  I  carn't  afford  to  work,  I've  a  wife  and  family  to  keep,  ' 
confessed  to  being  able  easily  to  earn  8s.  a  day  begging, 
putting  it  in  this  way,  "  It  is  a  poor  day's  work  when  I 
cannot  go  through  a  hundred  streets  and  get  a  penny  in 
each  street."  I  have  known  industrious  men,  after  they 
have  once  begun  to  beg,  give  up  all  thoughts  of  ever 
working  again. 

14.  We  sell  to  those  householders  who  will  buy  them, 
books  of  tickets  with  the  request  that  instead  of  giving 
relief  at  the  door  to  those  who  come  begging,  they  will 
present  them  with  a  ticket.  If  the  ticket  is  brought  to 
the  labour  home  the  applicant  is  given  work  for  which 
the  wage  is  sixpence.  The  real  beggar  now  generally 
refuses  the  ticket.  If  such  a  system  as  this  could  become 
general,  and  work  had  to  be  done  to  secure  relief,  the  lot 
of  the  beggar  would  not  be  an  easy  one.  At  present 
there  is  every  inducement  to  people  to  become  beggars. 

Insufficient  Relief. 

15.  The  out-relief  granted  by  the  guardians  is  in  most 
cases  quite  insufficient.  For  example,  there  is  a  poor 
woman  in  this  parish  who  receives  4s.  per  week  ;  after 
paying  rent,  coal,  light,  she  has  exactly  3d.  to  feed  and 
clothe  herself  upon.  Another  case  I  know  receives 
17s.  6d.  per  week.  She  is  a  widow  with  five  very  young 
children.  She  is  unable  without  neglecting  her  children 
to  go  out  to  work.  How  is  she  to  bring  up  thosf  children 
and  feed  and  clothe  them  as  she  should  upon  that  amount  ? 
The  result  is  that  neighbours  in  their  pity  help,  and  by 
their  methods  teach,  the  children  begging  habits. 

'  Recommendations. 

16.  (a)  Compulsory  labour  in  labour  colonies  for  the 
idle.    This  would  rid  the  workhouses  of  the  able-bodied. 

{!))  Adequate  relief  for  the  deserving  and  the  aged,  given, 
if  possible,  by  the  guardians  through  charitable  agencies. 

The  provision  of  fairly-paid  work  instead  of  money 
relief  wherever  posf^iblo. 

(c)  Special  provision  for  the  assistance  of  the  physically 
unfit. 

(d)  Generous  subsidization  of  charitable  institutions 
by  the  guardians,  especially  those  agencies  whose  work 
is  of  a  reforming  character,  such  as  the  providing  of 
work. 

(e)  The  education  of  the  community  upon  the  dangerous 
results  of  indiscriminate  giving,  and  the  encoiiragement  of 
the  charitable  to  give  through  suitable  agencies. 

(/)  In  cases  where  it  seems  ■«'ise,  for  outdoor  relief  to  be 
given  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  and  the  severe  punishment 
of  publicans  who  give  drink  in  exchange  for  articles  so 
given. 


Remedies  1 
overlapping 
between 
charities. 


Appointiue 
of  local  in- 
vestigation 
offict-r. 

Origin  and 
scope  of  Hii 
dersfield 
Labour 
Home. 


(g)  Some  arrangements  for  the  avoiding  of  overlapping 
of  charitable  institutions  and  their  vork,  and  for  their 
co-operation.  For  instance,  we  have  an  arrangement 
whereby  we  provide  work  for  men  sent  to  the  labour 
home  by  the  Charity  Organisation  whereby  we  receive  a 
penny  per  hour  towards  the  wage.  We  have  also  accepted 
men  from  the  relieving  officers  and  have  made  application 
to  the  guardians  for  an  annual  subscription  to  our  funds. 

(h)  The  appointment  in  each  locality  of  some  person 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  supply  charitable  organisa- 
tions and  the  guardians  wath  rehable  information  about 
the  various  applicants  for  charity  or  rehef. 

42049.  {Chairman.)  The  matter  on  which  the  Com- 
mission wish  specially  to  examine  you  is  in  connection  with 
your  work  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Huddersfield 
Police  Court  Mission  and  of  the  Huddersfield  Labour 
Home.  The  latter  has  been  in  existence  some  six  years, 
I  understand  ? — Yes. 

42050.  Has  it  attained  any  dimensions  ?  'iVhat  sort  of 
number  do  you  take  in  ?  Perhaps  you  will  expand  your 
statement  a  Uttle  by  describing  the  objects  of  the  home  ? — 
If  I  may  say  a  word  about  the  history  that  will  explain  it. 
The  PoUce  Court  Mission  was  started  in  1901 ;  and  we  found 
in  connection  with  that  Police  Court  Mission  work  it  was 
very  difficult  when  men  came  out  of  prison  to  tide  them 
oper  the  two  or  three  days  until  they  could  find  A^'ork 
to  go  to  ;  so  the  Mayor  kindly  allowed  us  the  use  of  a 
cellar  under  the  Town  Hall,  and  we  started  those  men,  M'ho 
came  out  from  the  prison,  chopping  wood,  using  simply  a 
hand-saw  and  choppers.  We  had,  perhaps,  twenty-five 
men  in  the  first  six  months  ;  it  was  just  a  temporary 
arrangement,  but  we  found  it  was  so  useful  that  we 
decided  to  increase  it,  so  we  took  premises  not  far  away 
from  the  Town  Hall  for  a  Labour  Home  where  Ave  could 
take  them  in  to  reside,  and  we  aho  set  up  a  large  work- 
shed  where  we  could  employ  more  than  the  number  we 
took  in  to  reside  in  the  home.  In  1902  w?  had  twenty- 
six  different  men  in  the  home,  we  provided  work  in  the 
shed  for  140  in  addition  to  that.  In  1903  we  had  forty- 
seven  men  in  the  home,  and  313  were  provided  with 
work  in  the  shed  ;  in  1904  we  had  sixty-four  men  in  the 
home  and  416  provided  with  work ;  and  last  year  we  had 
sixty-eight  men  in  the  home  and  530  provided  with 
work.  We  have  outgrown  our  premises,  and  just  about 
Christmas  time  we  opened  a  subscription  list  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  build  new  ones,  and  in  the  nsw  ones  we 
shall  have  accommodation  for  twenty-eight  men  re- 
gularly in  the  home  and  the  labour  shed  wiU  accom- 
modate twice  the  number  we  have  at  present.  We  are 
increasing  it  to  twice  the  size. 

42051.  Are  the  numbers  you  gave  the  total  numbers 
for  the  whole  year,  or  are  they  the  average  ? — They  go  from 
1st  October  in  one  year  to  the  30th  September  in  the  next 
year,  they  are  for  the  twelve  months. 

42052.  There  were  sixty-eight  men,  I  think  you  said,  in 
the  home  during  that  period  ;  would  many  of  those  have 
been  there  for  a  considerable  time  ? — Not  longer  than  three 
months. 

42053.  How  many  can  you  accommodate  ? — We  can 
accommodate  really  twelve  at  a  time,  but  we  have  accom- 
modated more  than  that  by  overcrowding. 

42054.  How  many  can  you  accommodate  working  in 
the  shed  ? — We  can  accommodate  at  present  about  twenty-  ' 
two  working  in  the  shed,  but  we  have  constantly  hired 
prejnises  in  which  to  set  other  men  working.    We  paid 

during  this  last  year,  iip  to  the  30th  September,  1906, 
£437  in  wages. 

42055.  Are    discharged    prisoners   included  amongst 
these  numbers  ? — They  are. 

42056.  Do  the  other  people  who  have  not  been  in 
prison,  who  are  simply  poor,  object  to  being  associated 
with  the  discharged  prisoners  ? — We  have  not  found  it 
at  all.  As  a  rule  they  treat  them  in  a  very  friendly  way 
and  are  quite  willing  to  help  them,  if  they  can  help  them. 

42057.  You  are  struck  by  the  inferior  physique  of  the  Inferior 
majority  of  them  ? — Yes  ;    out  of  sixty-eight  men  we  physique  o 
received  into  the  home  last  year  fifty-three  were  un-  applicants 
doubtedly  men  of  inferior  physique,  and  forty  of  those  labour  hoi 
fifty-three  distinctly  improved  in  the  first  five  weeks. 
Of  the  530  we  put  down.  293  as  men  of  inferior  physique. 
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"nferior  42058.  By  inferior  physique  you  mean  not  merely 

)hysique  of  that  they  were  run  down,  but  that  they  were  muscularly 
ipplicants  to  so,  and  were  scarcely  up  to  a  full  day's  work  ? — They 
abour  home,  ^ere  not  up  to  a  full  day's  work. 

42059.  They  never  would  be  ? — I  should  not  hke  to 
say  that.  Certain  of  the  men  in  the  home,  while  they 
did  not  even  earn  their  keep  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  gradually  improved  ;  and  when  they  went  away 
towards  the  end  of  the  three  months  many  of  them  were 
distinctly  able  to  hold  their  own. 

kfter-careers  42060.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  them  after- 
if  inmates  of  wards  ? — Nineteen  of  the  sixty-eight  went  to  situations 
labour  home,  that  we  had  already  found  for  them ;  thirteen  found  work 
for  themselves  ;  two  emigrated  ;  five  left  without  giving 
any  reason  ;  five  were  sent  back  to  their  friends  ;  three 
j  Vi'sre  transferred  to  other  homes  of  a  more  permanent 

i  character  ;  a:ii  s^-ver^  were  dismissed. 

42061.  Assuming  that  those  who  had  got  situations 
are  continuing  in  them,  you  have  tried  to  set  the  greater 
I  proportion  of  those  sixty-eight  men  upon  their  legs  again  ? 

!  —Yes. 

i 

!  42062.  Have  you  any  record  of  what  happened  to  the 

j  people  who  were  working  in  the  shed  ? — I  am  afraid  we 

[  have  no  record  entering  very  much  into  detail,  but  I 

might  say  that  a  great  number  of  them  used  the  work 
shed  temporarily  imtil  they  could  find  work  for  them- 
.  selves. 

I  42063.  And  lived  on  what  they  were  paid  ? — They 

'  lived  on  what  they  were  paid ;    many  of  them  were 

householders  in  the  town  ;  of  course  we  can  follow  those 
j  up,  but  those  who  are  not  householders  it  is  rather  more 

difficult  to  follow  up. 

jllass  of  per-      42064.  As  to  the  class  of  people  dealt  with,  had  they 
j)ns  applying  been  in  receipt  of  poor  relief? — Very,  very  few.  Some 
were  sent  to  us  by  relieving  officers  instead  of  receiving 
reHef ;  but  I  should  say  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
them  had  been  in  receipt  of  relief. 


3  labour 
ome. 


42065.  Unless  they  had  come  to  you  or  some  similar 
home,  would  they,  in  your  judgment,  have  drifted  on  to 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

I  he  unhelp-  42066.  One  of  your  criticisms  of  the  Poor  Law  is  that 
jilness  of  the  it  does  not,  after  it  has  helped  a  man,  improve  his  condi- 

joor  Law.  ^Jq^  .  j^g  jg  better  condition  than  he  was  before  ? — 

j  That  is,  I  think,  largely  because  the  relief  he  gets  is  not 

]  sufficient  to  make  a  man  of  him.    It  is  so  small  that  he 

I  is  not  really  getting  sufficient  food  to  build  him  up  ; 

j  he  has  probably  got  run  down  before  he  goes  there. 

j'he  lowest        42067.  I  rather  thought  that  you  meant  that  the  Poor 
Lasses  only    Law  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  assist  a  man 
oor^Law'^^^  until  he  got  absolutely  to  the  end  of  his  resources  ;  but  you 
I  oor   aw.     yfQj-Q  thinking  of  the  amount  of  reHef  given,  and  you  think 
it  is  inadequate  ? — I  do  not  think  a  man  will  go  to  the  Poor 
Law  until  he  has  got  down  to  the  very  bottom  ;  certainly  a 
Yorkshire  man  will  not. 

eed  of  42068.  Is  the  sort  of  work  you  have  been  doing  work 

laritable  which  you  would  wish  the  Poor  Law  to  undertake,  or  do 
hour  homes  you  think  it  should  be  undertaken  by  charity  ? — I  think 
on'^dth^^'  decidedly  it  should  be  undertaken  by  charity.  I 

oor  Law      tlii^k  the  Poor  Law  might  contribute  to  it  in  a  way,  but  I 

think  it  wants  to  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  Poor 

Law  administration. 

42069.  And  that  these  agencies  or  organisations  who  do 
this  work  should  be  in  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — ■ 
Yes ;  I  think  there  is  room  for  co-operation,  decidedly,  as 
there  is  with  the  charity  organisation  societies. 
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42070.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  the  point 
of  quick  relief  ;  inquiry  comes  before  relief  is  given.  What 
do  you  suggest  ? — I  think  this  is  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties. We  find  that  we  are  enabled  in  some  instances  to 
give  the  reHef  that  is  needed  chiefly  through  the  poHce. 
The  poHce  send  cases  ;  and  if  they  send  them  down  to  us, 
on  the  responsibiUty  of  the  poHce  sending  we  do  our  best  to 
deal  with  them.  Of  course,  that  is  only  a  matter  of 
temporary  reHef. 

4207 L  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  how  the  poHce  become 
aware  of  these  cases  ? — I  think  the  poHce  are  generally 
friends  of  aU  people,  and  people  go  to  the  poHce  rather  than 
go  to  the  guardians. 

429— IV. 


42072.  How  do  they  actually  come  across  them  ?    Has  /jg^,.  Walter 
anyone  connected  with  the  case  committed  a  crime  ? — No,  Henry  Verily 

t  at  all  necessarily.    The  policeman,  I  think,  is  un-  

doubtedly  the  friend  of  the  distressed.  25  Feb.  1907 

42073.  (Chairman.)  You  dweU  upon  the  evils  of  in-  -phe  lucra 
discriminate  charity,  and  you  quote  the  case  of  a  man  who  tiveness  of 
said  :  "  I  cannot  afford  to  work,  I  have  a  wife  and  family  to  mendicity, 
keep  "  ?— Yes. 

42074.  He  confessed  to  being  able  to  earn  8s.  a  day 
begging.  In  that  case  the  money  that  he  thus  got  pro- 
bably was  obtained  not  from  well-to-do  people,  but  ia  very 
small  sums  from  operatives  ? — Yes. 

42075.  And  their  natural  kindness  of  heart  tends  to 
enable  persons  who  are  plausible  to  Hve  in  this  way  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  and  then,  they  usually  do  it  in  the  day-time, 
when  only  the  women  are  at  homo,  and  it  is  very  easy  by 
means  of  a  threat,  even  if  the  woman  does  not  prove  to  be 
tender-hearted. 

42076.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  ?    Would  you  Need  of  eu- 
make  it  illegal  for  a  man  to  beg  ? — I  beHeve  it  is  illegal  now.  forcing  men- 

42077.  You  would  enforce  the  law  more  rigorously  ? — I  '^'^'^''^  laws, 
think  I  should  Hke  to  see  a  man  who  is  habitually  begging 
put  somewhere  where  he  cannot  beg  and  where  he  must 
leam  to  work. 

42078.  I  suppose  the  idea  that  you  have  is  that  if 
institutions  such  as  you  suggest  were  properly  organised  in 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  the  need  for  begging,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  would  be  very,  very  much 
diminished  ? — Certainly,  it  would  not  pay. 

42079.  You  want  to  create  a  condition  of  things,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  so  that  begging  should  not  pay  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  the  people  that  really  are  in  need  usuaUy 
can  find  someone  to  help  them ;  but  the  people  who  are 
reaUy  in  need  are  very  often  the  last  people  to  ask  for 
it,  and  the  charity  goes  to  these  wastrels  who  are  Hving 
upon  it. 

42080.  Coming  to  the  reUef  given  by  the  Poor  Law,  you  Inadequate 
are  of  opinion  that  the  out-reHef  is  very  often  insufficient  ?  out-relief, 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  most  decidedly.  especially  to 

42081.  You  think  that  in  the  case  of  a  widow  the  result  ^^\i^reV^' 
is  detrimental  because  she  has  to  go  out  to  work  instead 

of  looking  after  her  children  ? — The  result  is  certainly 
detrimental  to  the  children ;  she  has  to  neglect  them ; 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  helped 
in  the  way  they  are  helped  generally  by  their  neighbours, 
it  rather  teaches  them  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  their 
neighbours. 

42082.  Your  suggestion  is  that  it  teaches  the  children  to 
beg  early  in  life  ? — Yes. 

42083.  Taking  your  recommendations,  the  first  is  one  Proposal  for 
that  we  have  had  from  a  good  many  witnesses,  your  second  guardians  to 
is  that  adequate  relief  should  be  given  to  the  deserving  subsidise 
and  aged,  if  possible,  by  the  guardians  through  charitable  charities  for 
agencies.  Would  you  just  explain  that  ?  Do  you  mean  ^® 
that  the  guardians  should  give  money,  and  charitable 

agencies  should  see  how  it  is  appHed,  or  do  you  mean  that 
the  guardians  should  refer  that  class  of  case  to  charitable 
agencies  ? — -I  think  so.  I  think  that  there  are  a  great 
many  deserving  people  who  look  upon  it  as  a  stigma  to 
receive  anything  from  the  guardians  ;  and  that  if  the 
guardians  could  subsidise  the  charitable  agencies,  and  the 
reUef  could  be  distributed  through  them,  it  might  remove 
that  feeHng. 

42084.  "  Subsidise  "  is  a  vague  word ;  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  they  should  give  a  certain  sum  to  charities  to  do 
certain  work,  or  that  they  should  pay  week  by  week 
whatever  sum  is  allotted  to  these  individuals  and  give 
it  to  the  charity,  because  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
two  ? — I  would  rather  that,  knowing  the  work  the  charity 
was  doing,  they  made  a  subscription  to  the  funds  of  it. 

42085.  A  general  subscription  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  so~ 
far  as  our  own  work  is  concerned  I  think  that  would  be 
preferable. 

42086.  If  that  were  adopted,  it  might  have  a  detrimental  Effect  on 
effect  upon  the  amount  of  money  the  charity  would  be  charitab'e 
able  to  collect  from  the  outside  pubHc  ? — If  the  sub-  contributions 
scription  was  Umited,  I  do  not  think  it  would,  would  it  ?  subsidy 
We  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  subscriptions  for  what  a  rates, 
Yorkshire  business  man  calls  practical  charity. 
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42087.  And  "  practical  charity  "  means  ?— Giving  relief 
in  such  a  way  that  they  benefit  from  it. 

42088.  It  does  not  mean  the  collection  of  a  sum  for  a 
special  case  ?— No,  although  we  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in 
that.  In  the  two  cases  I  mentioned  just  now  as  having  been 
emigrated,  all  the  money  required  was  found  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  in  one  case  trom  the  bench  of  magistrates  who 
were  sitting  dealing  with  the  case. 

42089.  Do  you  get  any  public  money  now  for  your 
homes  ?— No,  none  at  all.  We  have  apphed  to  the 
guardians,  because  we  have  taken  a  good  many  men  on 
the  recommendation  ot  the  reheving  officers,  but  last 
week  we  got  a  communication  to  say  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  not  give  permission  for  them 
to  make  a  subscription. 

42090.  You  make  one  other  suggestion :  that  there 
should  be  severe  punishment  to  pubhcans  who  give  drink 
in  exchange  for  articles  of  food  which  have  been  given 
by  Poor  Law  guardians  for  the  purposes  of  rehef  ? — 
Yes. 

42091.  Is  that  getting  at  all  common  ? — I  think  it  is 
common  and  not  only  common  with  things  given  by 
guardians  but  common  with  things  given  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  for  instance.  I  have  known  cases 
where  bedding  has  been  given  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  within  a  very  short  time  it  has  foimd  its 
way  into  the  public  houses.  I  think,  too,  my  experience 
shows  that  people  who  have  gone  on  a  Monday  to  receive 
their  outdoor  rehef  have,  a  large  number  of  them,  gone 
straight  away  to  the  nearest  pubhc  house  with  it. 

42092.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
actual  number  at  all  ?— The  number  going  in  that  way  ? 

42093  ?  Yes  ? — I  have  certainly  seen  as  many  as  a 
dozen  going  in  a  very  short  time  on  a  Monday  morning, 
or  Monday  dinner  time. 

42094.  I  wondered  whether  you  had  ever  communi- 
cated to  the  guardians  the  names  of  those  people  ?— • 
No,  I  have  never  communicated  with  the  guardians. 

42095.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  been  long  in  Hudders- 
field  ?— Since  1894. 

42096.  Should  you  say  that  if  a  man  over  forty  years 
of  age  is  discharged  from  employment  now  it  is  more 
difficult  for  him  to  get  employment  than  it  was  before  ? — 
I  think  so  decidedly,  and  if  he  is  over  fifty  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  him. 

42097.  Have  you  noticed  a  change  in  that  respect  of 
recent  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  it  gets  harder 
probably  every  year ;  more  active  men  are  required  as 
machinery  is  speeded  up. 

42098.  Some  people  say  that  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  has  had  an  effect  in  that  direction  ? — 
I  have  heard  them  say  so,  but  I  have  no  experience  as 
to  whether  that  is  true. 

42099.  You  could  not  say  ? — I  could  not  say  whether 
that  is  so. 

42100.  Your  impression,  I  imderstand,  is  strongly  that 
the  age  has  become  reduced  ? — It  has.  know  several 
really  active  men  who  are  out  of  employment,  just  doing 
gardening  jobs,  and  things  hke  that. 

Nature  of  42101.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraph  5  you  speak  of  the 

work  pro-  wage  bill  and  the  labour ;    what  labour  have  the  men 

vided  in  done   in  the  home  ? — Chiefly  wood-chopping,  bill  dis- 

Huddersfield  tributing  and  fight  work  of  that  kind. 
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42103.  As  to  the  bill  distributing,  you  get  the  work  from 
other  people  who  have  bills  to  distribute  ? — Yes. 

42104.  And  the  sandwichmen  work  you  get  from 
advertising  contractors,  I  suppose,  who  come  to  you  for 
the  men  ? — Y^es.  At  the  bye-election  we  had  in  Hudders- 
field  lately  we  had  the  bill  distributing  and  the  advertising 
for  both  sides — not  for  the  Labour  Party,  but  for  the  other 
two  candidates. 

42105.  Those  who  want  work  of  that  kind  done  find  it 
convenient  to  come  to  you  because  you  have  the  control 
of  a  number  of  men  ? — Yes. 
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42106.  You  do  not  create  any  industry  ? — No,  I  should 
not  like  to  say  we  create  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they 
would  get  it  done  otherwise. 

42107.  In  that  sense  you  do  create  it  ? — Yes. 

42108.  You  give  an  opportunity  to  the  advertiser  or  to 
the  pohtical  agent  ? — Yes. 

42109.  With  regard  to  the  wood -chopping,  do  you  sell 
the  chopped  wood  in  competition  with  other  choppers  of 
wood  ? — Yes,  in  competition  with  private  firms,  and  in 
competition  with  the  workhouse. 

42110.  Are  there  any  complaints  of  under  cutting  ? — 
No,  we  are  very  careful  to  avoid  that ;  we  are  very  careful 
not  to  seU  below  the  price  of  the  private  firms'  work. 

42111.  Are  the  sizes  of  the  bundles  the  same  ? — Yes,  we 
think  we  give  better  measure  ;  we  supply  a  quarter  of  a 
inch  longer  sticks  than  those  supphed  by  the  workhouse. 

421 12.  You  do  not  sell  it  cheaper,  but  give  better  value  ? 
— A  httle  more  for  the  money. 

42113.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  those  who  come  to 
you  thinking  that  to  buy  your  wood  is  an  assistance  to 
your  charity  ? — Yes,  I  think  perhaps  they  come  to  us  so 
originally,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  remain  unless 
they  were  satisfied.  We  have  lost  several  customers  ;  we 
had  a  batch  of  wet  wood  and  we  lost  several  customers  and 
they  have  never  come  back  to  us. 

421 14.  You  may  get  his  custom  by  sentiment  but  retain 
him  by  giving  good  measure  ? — That  is  so. 

42115.  Are  there  not  complaints  from  other  firms  that 
you  take  away  business  which  they  might  have  ? — No,  the 
complaints  have  never  come  to  us. 

42116.  The  Poor  Law  guardians  are  also  doing  the  same 
thing  ? — The  Poor  Law  guardians  are  doing  the  same  work. 
We  are  competing,  with  hand  labour,  against  firms  who  are 
using  machinery,  which  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  us. 
They  have  chopping  machines  but  ours  is  all  hand  labour. 

42117.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  your  wages  perhaps  are  Wages  paid 
lower  ? — No,  we  pay  practically  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  in  Hudders 
if  not  a  Httle  more,  even  to  the  casual  men.    We  had  a  very  field  Labou 
severe  test ;  we  put  on  six  fairly  likely  men  to  see  how  much  Home, 
they  could  get  through  in  an  hour,  and  we  averaged  their 

work,  and  we  give  them  now  what  we  eaU  three  measures 
of  wood,  and  the  wage  for  that  is  4|^d.,  and  an  ordinary  man 
can  get  through  that  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

42118.  Those  who  are  not  in  your  home  draw  the 
money  and  find  their  lodgings  and  their  living  themselves  ? 
— No.  We  give  very  little  money.  A  casual  man  who 
comes  in,  in  two  and  a  half  hours  can  earn  his  tea  and  his 
night's  lodging,  but  we  give  him  his  tea  there  on  the 
premises  and  book  his  lodging  for  him.  We  do  not  give 
him  the  actual  cash. 


42119.  If  you  have  not  room  for  him,  or  do  not  wish 
to  take  him  in  your  own  home,  you  would  book  and  pay 
for  his  lodging  ? — Yes,  we  booked  700  beds  during  last 
year  at  the  Corporation  model  lodging-house,  and  other 
lodging-houses.    We  pay  the  lodging-house  keepers. 

42120.  You  pay  the  same  price  as  other  people  pay  ? 
— Yes,  exactly. 

42121.  With  regard  to  other  meals,  do  you  provide 
them  or  give  tickets  ? — We  provide  the  meals. 

42122.  Then  you  have  a  dining  room  ? — Yes,  we  pro- 
vide the  meals. 

42123.  So  instead  of  getting  wages,  they  get  their 
value  in  sleeping  accommodation  and  in  food  ? — Yes. 

42124.  And  the  surplus  in  wages  ? — Y"es.  The  men 
who  have  homes  in  the  town  of  course  are  dealt  with 
differently ;  the  men  who  have  homes  or  who  are  house- 
holders receive  the  money. 

42125.  Can  they  earn  enough  to  keep  a  wife  and 
famUy  ? — No,  not  with  us.  We  only  use  it  as  a  temporary 
means.  We  try  to  give  them  2s.  6d.  a  day,  which  leaves 
them  plenty  of  time  to  look  for  work  on  their  own  account, 
and  it  just  keeps  them  going. 

42126.  Does  the  2s.  6d.  a  day  and  short  time,  apply 
only  to  the  residents  in  Huddersfield  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
the  men  who  are  in  the  home  itself,  the  men  we  have 
in  the  home,  will  earn,  when  they  have  got  used  to  the  work 
from  14s.  to  16s.  a  week,  and  they  pay  us  9s.  a  week  for 
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Earnings  and  board  and  lodging,  they  have  Is.  pocket  money  and  then 
emoluments  the  rest  is  banked  for  them,  and  they  receive  it  when  they 
of  inmates  of  go  out. 

Labour^  ^  ^  42127.  In  your  recommendations,  where  you  recom- 
Home.  mend  the  provision  of  fairly  paid  work  instead  of  money 

relief  wherever  possible,  is  it  work  of  this  kind  which  you 
think  might  be  provided  by  the  guardians,  or  anything 
different  ? — I  think  any  work  that  they  can  provide. 
I  do  not  limit  it  to  this  kind  of  work. 

42128.  You  regard  your  own  work  as  fairly  paid  ? — 
Yes.  It  was  very  much  enquired  into  by  representatives 
of  trade  unions  at  the  beginning,  but  there  have  never 
been  any  complaints  made  that  we  were  not  paying  good 
wages.  It  has  been  very  much  before  the  public,  and 
very  much  criticised,  but  that  criticism  has  never  been 
made  against  it. 

42129.  Do  most  of  the  men  earn  enough  to  pay  their 
own  way ;  do  they  earn  this  14s.  or  whatever  it  is  ? — 
They  do,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  they 
can  earn  from  14s.  to  16s.  At  first  they  earn  very  little, 
I  have  kno'mi  men  not  earn  Is.  in  a  whole  week. 

42130.  Would  the  men  who  come  to  your  home  and 
come  to  your  work  shed  be  a  better  class  than  those 
whom  the  guardians  would  have  to  deal  with  ? — No,  I 

labour  home,  should  say  they  would  be  worse  class,  a  great  many 
of  them  have  been  in  prison  ;  they  have  all  got  right  down 
to  the  very  bottom.  They  are  perfectly  destitute  as  a 
rule  when  they  come  to  us. 

42131.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  used  the  word 
"  worse,"  incapable  of  earning  their  living  ;  do  you  think 
the  guardians  could  find  work,  which,  after  being  fairly 
paid,  should  also  be  profitable  or  remunerative  to  the 
guardians  ? — I  do  not  know,  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
for  them.  We  have  one  man  in  at  present  who  is  a 
watch  and  clockmaker  by  trade,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  guardians  could  put  him  to  work  at  his  own  job. 

42132.  Does  the  9s.  a  week  that  you  charge,  pay  your 
expenses  ? — Yes,  that  pays  our  expenses  so  far  as  the 
board  and  lodging  is  concerned. 

42133.  Does  that  pay  the  rent  ? — No,  it  does  not  pay 
the  rent.  This  last  year  we  received  £291  for  board  from 
the  men ;  and  the  household  expenses,  that  is  not  count- 
ing rates,  or  rents,  or  lighting,  or  heating,  but  the  grocery, 
butcher  and  so  on,  the  food  expenses,  cost  £229.  If  you 
add  coal,  rates  and  so  on,  of  course  it  does  not  pay. 

j  42134.  The  9s.  reaUy  is  all  expended  in  food,  it  seems 

I  a  large  sum.    I  think  you  said  that  out  of  the  14s.,  9s. 

j  was  kept  for  board  and  lodging  ? — Yes. 

42135.  You  did  say  that  the  board  was  put  in,  but  the 
I                  lodgings  were  not  put  in  your  account ;  rates  and  coal , 

and  all  those  things,  you  say  were  not  covered  ? — No. 

42136.  Therefore  I  cannot  see  that  lodging  was  paid  for  ? 
— The  receipts  for  board  amounted  to  £291,  and  what 
we  call  the  house  expenses  amounted  to  £228  ;  then  in 
addition  to  that  of  course  you  have  the  rent  and  so  on, 
and  the  difference  between  those  two  will  not  cover  the 
rent  and  the  rates. 

'  42137.  So  it  is  not  self-supporting  ? — No. 

iDistribution      42138.  With  regard  to  the  tickets  whch  are  given  to 
jof  labour       those  who  come  begging,  which  are  mentioned  in  Para- 
iliome  tickets  graph  14,  are  not  those  tickets  saleable  ? — You  mean  one 
iby  house-       man  sell  them  to  another  ? 
I  holders. 

j         '  42139.  Yes,  or  for  drink  ? — Of  course  they  might  do 

that,  it  is  quite  possible  they  might,  the  man's  name  is 
written  on  the  ticket,  but  when  the  man  presents  it  we 
have  no  proof  that  he  is  the  man. 

42140.  In  effect  they  are  refused  ? — In  effect  they  are 
refused  by  those  who  are  unwilUng  to  work.  I  should  say 
judging  from  the  sale  of  books  of  tickets,  and  the  number 
of  tickets  presented,  only  about  one  in  twenty  wiU  be 
presented. 

42141.  That  is  to  say,  they  take  them  and  do  not  use 
them  ? — Yes. 
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42142.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
system  of  health  visiting  established  by  Mr.  Broadbent 
in  Huddersfield  ? — Yes,  my  sister  is  one  of  his  visitors. 

42143.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?— It  is  all  right  in 
some  districts  of  the  town,  but  in  those  districts  where  it 
is  most  needed  it  is  most  looked  down  upon. 

429— IV. 


42144.  In  what  way  ? — The  visitors  are  well  received 
in  rather  the  better  class  working  class  districts,  but  in 
the  poorer  districts  it  is  a  little  bit  resented ;  but  so 
much  depends  upon  the  visitor. 

42145.  They  are  all  voluntary  visitors,  are  they  not  ?— 
There  are  two  lady  doctors  who  are  superintendents  of  it. 

42146.  Are  their  visits  resented  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  when  the  people  understand  who  they  are,  and 
what  they  have  come  for,  but  they  were  distinctly  re- 
sented at  first. 


Bev.  Walter 
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42147.  But  now  they  are  not  ? — Not  so  much  now. 

42148.  Is  there  any  tendency  to  make  use  of  them 
now,  do  you  know  ? — There  is  a  tendency  to  ask  for 
their  advice. 

42149.  They  are  becoming  more  popular  ? — Yes. 

42150.  On  the  whole  you  think  it  is  a  good  system  ?  Need  of 

— On  the  whole  a  very  good  system,  but  I  think  a  very  training  for 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  lady  visitor.  healtli 

42151.  Do  you  think  the  lady  visitors  ought  to  be 
trained  ?— It  would  be  better  I  should  think  if  tl.ey 
were. 

42152.  At  present  they  are  quite  untrained  ? — They 
are  quite  untrained  at  present,  although  many  of  them 
have  been  for  years  district  visitors,  and  accustomed  to 
visiting  amongst  the  people. 

42153.  With  regard  to  finding  out  cases  of  destitution  Results  of 
that  you  suggested  just  now  are  not  found  out,  do  you  health 
not  think  this  system  of  health  visiting  might  be  a  useful  Xl'^'tors  m 
adjunct  ? — It  would  have  to  be  very  much  extended  ;  Huddersfield 
they  only  visit  cases  where  there  are  new-born  babies. 

42154.  So  I  understand  ? — And  then  keep  in  touch 
with  those  families. 

42155.  It  is  not  systematic  over  the  whole  place  ? — 
No. 

42156.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  it  has  increased  Effect  of 
the  desire  of  the  mothers  to  look  after  their  children  ?  health 

— I  think  so  decidedly.    In  my  parish  of  Longwood,  visitors  on 
which  was  the  ward  in  which  the  scheme  originated,  Parental 
while  the  mothers  at  first  jeered  at  it,  and  said  they  did  )^i^^y".^Jj,| 
not  want  bribing  to  take  care  of  their  children,  they  are  infant'death 
very  proud  now  of  the  fact  that  they  possess  the  card,  rate, 
and  the  children  have  done  very  well. 

42157.  Do  you  think  it  has  increased  the  desire  of  the 
mothers  to  look  after  them  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  proud 
of  the  children. 

42158.  It  has  increased  their  feeling  of  responsibility 
towards  the  children  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has  been  a  very 
good  thing. 

42159.  It  has  lowered  the  death-rate  in  that  particu- 
lar district  very  considerably  ? — It  has.    Out  of  116  . 
children,  106  are  n  w  living,  and  some  of  them  are  getting 
on  for  two  years  old. 

42160.  So  that  this  system  of  health  inspection,  be- 
sides lowering  the  death-rate  considerably,  has  actually 
increased  the  feeling  of  responsibility  amongst  the 
parents  ? — Decidedly,  I  think. 

42161.  You  do  not  think  the  provision  of  the  medical 
women  has  decreased  the  responsibilities  of  the  parent, 
do  you  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  decreased  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  parents  always  take  the  advice,  in  fact  I 
know  they  do  not. 

42162.  In  so  far  as  they  do,  it  has  increased  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  very  anxious 
to  do  all  that  they  can,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to 
receive  the  lady  visitors  and  the  lady  doctors,  although, 
being  Yorkshire  women  many  of  them  say,  "  Well,, 
they  have  not  had  children  of  their  own,  and  I  have  had 
so  many. 

42163.  On  the  whole  they  are  getting  to  like  them  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  they  look  for  their  coming. 

42164.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  B  you  refer  to  Tiie  unhelp- 
one  great  drawback  to  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  fulness  of 
relief,  and  that  is  that  the  applicant  is  Ln  no  better  posi-  Poor 
tion  afterwards.    Had  you  in  your  mind  there  only  out- 

door  relief  ? — No,  I  had  in  my  mind  both  outdoor  and 
indoor  relief. 

2  0  2 
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Rev.  Walter  42165.  Physically  many  pcoplo  are  improved  when 
Henry  Verity  they  have  been  inside  the  workhouse  or  the  workhouse 

 ■■        hospital,  for  a  period,  are  they  not  ? — I  do  not  really 

25  Feb.  1907.  know.    I  would  not  like  to  say  they  are  very  much  im- 
proved. 

42166.  Sick  people  who  are  capable  of  improvement 
are  physically  better  when  they  leave  the  workhouse 
hospital  than  when  they  enter  it,  are  they  not  ? — I  am 
afraid  in  our  district  the  sick  people  all  goto  the  general 
infirmary.  Tlie  workhouse  hospital  has  chiefly  chronic 
cases  and  old  people. 

42167.  There  is  a  separate  workhouse  hospital  apart 
from  the  infirm  and  chronic  workhouse,  is  there  not,  with 
separate  wards  for  phthisis  patients  ;  there  is  really  a 
separate  building  for  phthisis  patients  is  there  not  ? — 
I  should  not  hke  to  say,  although  I  rather  think  there  is. 

42168.  Then  you  have  not  much  knowledge  of  what 
the  Poor  Law  is  doing  in  this  respect  ? — Not  so  far  as 
hospital  accommodation  is  concerned. 

.42169.  You  do  not  know  the  accommodation  in  the 
workhouse  hospital,  the  number  of  admissions,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — No. 

42170.  Then  you  really  meant  this  to  apply  to  all, 
both  indoor  and  out.  You  say  :  "  Suppose  he  is  a  decent 
honest  chap  who  has  fallen  on  evil  times,  who  applies, 
the  Poor  Law  treats  him  exactly  like  the  idlest  vagabond." 
You  would  prefer  that  they  should  hand  those  cases 
over  to  a  charitable  agency,  and  subsidise  the  agency 
dealing  with  those  decent  cases  1 — Yes,  that  is  my  idea, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  offered  to  take  up  the  reUeving 
ofiScers'  cases  that  they  think  are  suitable. 

42171.  In  writing  this  paragraph  you  had  not  in  mind 
any  change  in  the  Poor  Law  which  would  enable  pre  er- 
ential  treatment  being  given  to  decent  people,  but,  rathe  -, 
they  should  be  handed  over  to  a  charitable  agency  to  be 
dealt  with  ? — Yes,  I  think  charitable  agencies  can  inspire 
more  hope  in  them,  than  the  Poor  Law  can. 

42172.  Then  even  the  Poor  Law  can  be  made  to  ? — As 
1  understand  the  Poor  Law  at  present. 

42173.  In  Paragraph  15  you  refer  to  the  case  of  a 
■widow  who  is  in  receipt  of  17s.  6d.  a  week,  and  she  has 
five  children,  that  means  six  persons  in  all  ? — Yes. 

42174.  You  think  this  amount  is  too  small  to  maintain 
the  family  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

42175.  What  do  you  think  would  be  an  adequate 
amount  ? — To  enable  her  to  stay  at  home  and  keep  the 
home  right  and  look  after  these  children  I  think  she 
ought  to  have  at  least  21s.  a  week.  In  our  district,  of 
course,  rents  are  very  high. 

42176.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  an  unskilled 
labourer  in  your  district  ? — A  man  ? 

42177.  Yes  ? — I  think  they  would  vary  from  18s.  to 
perhaps  23s. 

42178.  It  would  not  be  considered  a  large  fam'ly  with 
four  young  children,  so  there  would  be  a  man  and  women 
and  four  children,  to  be  maintained  on  the  18s.  to  23s. 

per  week  1  Yes,  but  there  are  very  few  families  now 

with  four  children.  The  size  of  the  families  is  distinctly 
smaller  than  it  was.  This  is  an  exception,  I  should  say. 

42179.  Would  you  give  an  amount  of  relief  which  would 
he  larger  than  what  a  family  of  the  same  size  is  expected 
in  the  district  to  subsist  on  ? — I  would  give  relief  that  the 
family  could  subsist  on. 

42180.  In-espectivc  of  what  the  ordinary  independent 
labourer  who  has  to  maintain  a  family  might  be  receiving  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  ordinary  labourers  are 
doing  their  best  certainly  to  maintain  their  families  on  a 
totally  inadequate  amount. 

42181.  You  think  they  are  underpaid  ? — Yes,  de- 
cidedly ;  chiefly  because  rents  are  very  high. 

42182.  In  Paragraph  16,  under  {d),  you  refer  to  sub- 
sichsation  of  charitable  institutions.  Have  you  thought 
out  any  scheme  of  closer  co-operation  between  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  charitable  societies  ? — Not  any  very 
detailed  scheme.  The  Charity  Organisation  sends  to 
us  at  the  Labour  Home  any  men  they  think  we  can  help 
and  they  pay  us  a  penny  an  hour  towards  their  wages, 
and  we  thought  if  the  guardians  could  do  something  in 
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that  hne,  base  a  subscription  on  the  number  of  men  and  Propo.sal  for 
the  number  of  hours  given,  that  it  certainly  would  be  guardians  tc 
a  help,  and  would  keep  a  good  many  men  from  finally  subscribe  to 
becoming  chargeable  to  the  guardians.  labour 

homes. 

42183.  If  the  guardians  are  to  refer  cases  to  you 
v/ould  you  be  satisfied  with  the  penny  per  hour  for  those 
persons  referred  by  the  guardians  to  you  to  be  dealt  with 
and  would  you  provide  all  the  remainder  ? — We  should 
hke  more,  but  I  do  not  think  we  would  refuse  them. 

42184.  You  think  that  might  even  cost  less  to  the 
guardians  than  the  present  system  of  rehef  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

42185.  Do  you  work  in  close  connection  with  the  Co-operatioi 
guardians  ? — No  ;  at  the  Labour  Home  we  are  in  constant  between 
touch  with  them.    Oiu-  Labour  Home  and  the  guardians'  guardians 
offices  are  next  door  but  one  to  each  other ;  there  is  constant  aud  labour 
communication  passing  between  us ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  homes, 
have  no  experience  really  of  the  work  of  the  guardians. 

42186.  Would  you  reheve  a  case  that  had  been  refused  Attitude  of 
out-door  rehef  by  the  guardians  ? — We  should  relieve  labour  honu 
it  if,  after  our  own  enquiries,  we  thought  we  could  put  to  case 
the  man  on  his  feet  again,  or  enable  him  to  make  a  fresh  refused 
start.  out- relief. 

42187.  That  is,  if  there  was  any  hope  of  the  man  you 
would  reheve  him  ? — Yes. 

42188.  Supposing  it  is  a  case  which  the  guardians  think 
is  not  a  suitable  case  for  out-door  relief  ?  I  understand 
they  have  outdoor  labour  test  work  ? — Yes. 

42189.  If  they  feel  that  the  man  ought  to  go  into  the 
workhouse,  and  will  not  put  him  on  out-door  test  work, 
would  you  reheve  him  ? — We  might  if  he  was  a  single 
man  and  we  thought  he  was  anything  like  a  hopeful  case, 
we  would  take  him  into  the  Home  and  try  him,  but  we 
should  not  keep  him  if  he  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 

42190.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  whether  any  Recurrent 
of  these  men  who  have  been  at  your  Labour  Home  return  applicants  t 
to  you  ? — Yes ;  we  have  had  one  or  two  cases  who  have  labour  how 
come  back  after  a  certain  period. 

42191.  Only  a  few  cases  ? — Only  a  few.  We  have 
men  come  back  to  report  themselves  and  show  themselves. 

42192.  On  the  whole  you  think  that  it  really  starts  them  success  of 
in  life  agam  ? — ^Yes,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them.      labour  homi 

42193.  Should  you  reheve  them  if  they  came  in  sue-  attitude  of 
cessive  years  ? — As  a  general  rule  I  should  say  we  should  labour  home 
not  if  they  come  back  to  us,  but  in  several  cases  we  have  to  recurrent' 
taken  them  back  again.    We  have  to  judge  the  cases  in-  applicants.  ' 
dividuaUy. 

42194.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  see  in  Paragraph  8  you  say  The  honest 
that  "  the  Poor  Law  does  not  distinguish  sufficiently  searcher  for 
between  people."    Do  you  not  find  in  the  case  of  vagrants  work  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  ?• — I  should  think  it  need  for 

is.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  ;  but  the  vagrant 
goes  on  from  one  workhouse  to  another  and  he  practically 
lives  upon  begging,  and  makes  his  home  in  the  workhouses 
as  he  passes  along.  My  idea  is  that  that  sort  of  thing 
wants  stopping  and  he  wants  to  be  put  somewhere  where 
he  is  bound  to  work  for  his  living. 

42195.  What  kind  of  man  had  you  in  your  mind,  what 
is  called  the  honest  vagrant  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  call 
an  honest  man  a  vagrant. 

42196.  The  honest  wayfarer  ? — A  man  on  tramp  resdly 
looking  for  work. 

42197.  Have  you  much  experience  of  that  class  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  great  many  who  come  to  the  Labour  Home. 

42198.  Have  you  investigated  their  cases  thoroughly  ? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  investigate  them  ;  we  very 
often  have  given  them  work  there  and  provided  them 
with  lodgings  until  we  could  make  enqukies  and  see 
whether  the  place  to  which  they  said  they  were  going  for 
work  was  open  for  them,  and  so  on.  Wo  have  helped 
them  in  that  way. 

42199.  Do  you  require  a  guarantee  that  work  has  been 
offered  them  at  the  place  they  are  going  to  ? — Yes,  we  do. 
The  pohce  find  it  out  by  telephoning  for  us. 

42200.  Do  you  find  many  of  those  cases  in  the  course  of  a 
year  ? — Not  a  very  large  number,  but  certainly  a  pro- 
portion. 
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42201.  With  regard  to  quick  relief,  I  see  you  say  there 
is  a  difficulty  both  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
organised  charity.  Is  it  not  the  case  ■with  you  that  the 
relieving  officer  relieves  always  in  emergency  cases  at 
once  ? — I  do  not  think  that  all  the  cases  get  to  the  relieving 
officers ;  I  think  the  relieving  officer  is  the  very  last  re- 
source, and  as  a  rule  it  is  neighbours  who  go  to  the 
reheving  officer  rather  than  the  people  themselves. 

42202.  He  would  relieve  at  once  ? — Yes,  I  presume  he 
would. 

42203.  He  would  not  wait  for  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ? 
— No ;  he  would  probably  give  an  order  for  groceries,  or 
something  like  that,  to  go  on  with. 

42204.  It  would  be  in  kind  ?— Yes. 

42205.  You  do  not  think  that  is  enough  in  the  way  of 
quick  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  quite. 

42206.  What  had  you  in  your  mind  to  be  substitute  for 
that  ? — I  had  in  my  mind  rather  an  extension  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  work.  The  Charity  Organisation 
work,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  is  that  it  makes 
too  many  enquiries  and  takes  too  long  before  the  relief 
actually  gets  to  the  person. 

42207.  It  does  not  give  interim  relief  pending  enquiries? — 
No,  not  sufficiently ;  but  I  think  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get 
at  these  cases  quickly  enough.  There  are  many  cases  that 
come  under  my  notice  where  the  people  have  been  suffering 
for  several  days  before  the  case  has  come  to  the  notice 
either  of  the  guardians  or  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  because  the  people  did  not  want  to  go  to  them. 

42208.  Do  you  not  think  otherwise  the  provision  of 
relief  without  enquiry  would  lead  to  an  immense  deal  of 
improvidence  ? — Yes  ;  there  lies  the  difficulty ;  as  I  say 
here,  in  the  case  of  householders  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
great,  but  in  the  case  of  any  but  householders  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question. 

42209.  You  are  thinking  of  the  people  in  lodging- 
houses  ? — Yes.  That  is  why  I  think  that  what  is  re- 
quired is  work  which  is  paid  for.  If  you  can  immediately 
give  a  man  work  to  do  it  is  sufficient  test  to  shew  that  he 
is  really  anxious  to  earn  something. 

Vil  effects  of     '^^^l*^-  ^^'^  of  Paragraph  15,  the  case  Mr.  Ben- 

nadequate  tham  asked  you  some  questions  about,  you  say :  "  The 
result  is  that  neighbours  in  their  pity  help,  and  by  their 
methods  teach  the  children  begging  habits."  Do  I 
understand  you  to  think  that  help  of  that  kind  is  mis- 
chievous ?— No,  but  I  think  that  where  it  is  continuous 
it  is.  If  I  might  illustrate  it  from  this  family  that  I 
mentioned  in  my  statement,  in  that  case  I  know  that 
the  neighbours  have  been  very  good,  and  if  they  have 
had  anything  left  over  from  dinner,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
they  have  sent  it  to  this  family ;  and  that  the  children 
feeling  hungry,  have  gone  in  to  the  neighbours  and  got 
into  the  way  of  asking  for  it. 

42211.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that  ? 
Neighbourly  feeling  is  a  thing  to  encourage,  rather,  but 
how  do  you  propose  to  stop  the  bad  results  of  it  ? — By 
increasing  the  relief,  by  making  it  unnecessary  to  start  it. 

42212.  You  do  not  think  the  habitual  recourse  to  the 
relieving  officer,  and  coming  into  constant  contact  with  the 
Poor  Law  has  the  same  demoralising  effect  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  has  a  good  effect. 

42213.  I  do  not  quite  see  where  the  difference  would 
come  in,  how  one  would  be  better  than  the  other? — If  the  re- 
lief is  sufficient  to  enable  the  family  to  be  well  fed  and 
well  clothed  there  would  not  be  the  necessity  for  the 
neighbours  constantly  coming  to  their  assistance. 

42214.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  always  relying  on 
the  neighbours  ;  that  is,  the  ratepayers  here  ? — They 
do  not  look  upon  the  ratepayers  as  their  neighbours. 

42215.  The  last  recommendation  you  make  is  :  "  The 
ippointment  appointment  in  each  locality  of  some  person  whose 
)f  looal  business  it  shall  be  to  supply  charitable  organisations 
nvestigation  and  the  guardians  with  reliable  information."    Do  you 

think  that  more  is  wanted  in  that  way  than  actually 
exists.  The  relieving  officer  acts  in  that  capacity  for  the 
guardians,  does  he  not  ? — Yes.  I  think  he  does  act 
much  as  the  agent  for  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
acts,  but  I  am,  not  satisfied  with  the  source  of  their  in- 
formation, they  go  to  smaU  shopkeepers  living  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  it  is  very  easy  if  there  is  some  money  Ecv.  Walter 
owing  to  the  small  shop  keepers  not  to  get  an  exactly,  Henry  Verity 

I  will  not  say  truthful  account,  but  at  any  rate  not  an   

unprejudiced  account.  ^5  Feb.  1907. 

42216.  You  do  not  think  as  a  rule  they  are  well  in-  Proposed 
formed  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  informed  of  the  appointment 
whole  truth.    I  do  not  think  either  the  small  shop  ?^  ^ocaX 
keepers  or  the  relieving  officers  or  the  agent  for  the  Qffj^gj'f 
Charity  Organisation  Society  believe  in  repentance,  and  charttvTnd 
if  a  man  has  once  made  a  slip  it  is  always  raked  up  against  relief, 
him. 

42217.  That  is  rather  a  different  point ;  the  question  is 
whether  the  evidence  that  he  had  made  the  sUp  was 
sufficient  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  matter 
whether  he  has  made  a  sUp  or  not,  if  he  is  in  need  at  that 
moment. 

42218.  This  question  is  about  whether  the  evidence  is 
trustworthy,  that  is  your  point  in  that  recommendation  ? 
—Yes. 

42219.  You  think  if  you  had  an  official  person  making  Unrelial  ilitv 
those  inquiries  for  everybody,  he  would  have  more  chance  of  of  rejiorts  on 
getting  trustworthy  information  ? — I  think  he  oculd  get  cases  by 
more  trustv/orthy  information  than  is  got  at  present.    I  q^^^''^'.^  . 
can  give  you  an  instance  in  which  I  tried  to  get  information, 
it  was  made  some  years  back  when  I  wa?  curate  in  the 
centre  of  Huddersfield,  I  sent  some  names  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  in  each  case  I  got  back  an  un- 
favourable report.    From  the  experience  I  had  of  thoB« 
people,  I  should  say  that  two  out  of  tliree  cases  were  not  as 
black  as  the  report  made  them  out  to  be  ;  they  were  hard- 
working people,  and  although  they  might  have  made  shps 
in  days  gone  by,  I  think  they  were  past. 

42220.  That  I  can  quite  understand,  but  surely  it  is  an 
impossible  position  for  a  person  to  be  sent  out  to  obtain 
personal  information  with  regard  to  character  in  a  large 
town  — I  think  you  can  get  at  it  if  you  make  inquiries  in  a 
sufficiently  large  sphere. 

42221.  I  am  not  so  much  criticising  the  question  whether  Proposed 
you  can  get  trustworthy  information  but  really  whether  it  appointment 
would  be  an  advisable  thing  to  have  a  person  who  did  local 
nothing  except  learn  about  the  doings  of  poor  people  ? —  in^'estigation 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  instance  through  the  pohce  to  "i^j^^^  ^Ini 
get  a  great  deal  of  information,  more  reliable  information,  [-elief 
they  know  more  about  the  habits  of  people  than  people 
imagine  they  do. 

42222.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  considered  the  desira-  Proposal  to 
bility  of  transferring  the  control  of  the  vagrant  wards  to  transfer 
the  pohce  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  given  any  very  control  of 
great  consideration  to  it.    I  have  heard  it  discussed  both 
by  the  pohce  and  by  members  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  I  should 
say  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

42223.  That  is  speaking  from  your  own  experience  of 
the  vagrant  class  ? — From  my  own  experience  of  the 
vagrant  class,  and  the  men  we  come  into  contact  with. 

42224.  And  also  your  knowledge  of  the  pohce  ? — Ye.«, 
I  may  say  we  are  very  fortunate  in  Huddersfield  in  having 
a  very  good  chief  constable,  and  a  very  kind-hearted  police 
force.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  the  same  every- 
where, but  certainly  with  us  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

42225.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  Proposal 
Poor  Law  must  have  its  own  method  of  inquiry,  would  for  guardians 
you  not  ? — Certainly.  to  co-opc  rate 

.....  ,     with  police 

42226.  You  could  not  sphce  the  pohce  mquiry  to  the  inquiry 
Poor  Law  inquiry.    You  could  not  let  half  the  information  into  case^. 
come  from  the  pohce,  or  would  you  propose  that  part  came 
from  the  relieving  officers,  in  the  matter  of  inquiry,  and 
would  you  use  the  pohce  for  making  the  normal  inquiries  ? 
— You  mean  instead  of  the  present  inquiries  ? 

42227.  Yes,  or  as  well  as  ? — I  should  combine  the  two. 
I  think  what  we  want  is  as  much  information  as  possible. 

42228.  Therefore  you  would  make  it,  so  to  speak, 
obhgatory  on  the  Poor  Law  to  ask  the  pohce  ?^Yes. 

42229.  And  obligatory  on  the  Poor  Law  to  ask  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  I 
would  go  as  far  as  that. 
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42230.  Supposing  a  case  came  up  which  is  known  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  how  would  you  know  it  was 
knoMTi,  unless  inquiry  was  made  there  ? — There  wa,nts  to 
be  co-operation  between  the  two  certainly. 

42231.  If  that  is  so,  what  applies  to  those  two  or  three 
sources  would  apply  to  other  sources  of  rehef  in  the  place  ? 
—Yes. 

42232.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  general  board  or  organisation  or  agency  for 
(he  whole  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

42233.  Associated  together  ? — Quite  so,  not  only  for 
inquiries  but  for  other  purposes  as  well. 

42234.  I  was  thinking  of  inquiries  first,  as  raising  the 
issue  ? — Quite  so. 

42235.  Until  you  have  got  that,  can  you  in  any  way  stop 
the  overlapping  that  is  going  on  ? — No,  until  you  have  got 
( l>at  I  do  not  think  you  can. 

42236.  You  have  made  some  suggestions  here  as  to 
boards  of  guardians  subsidising  charities.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  open  to  some  objection  from  the  point  of  view 
cf  bringing  which  I  may  call  the  Poor  Law  element  into 
voluntary  work  ? — I  think  if  it  were  done  by  means  of  a 
subscription  it  would  not  necessarily  bring  that  Poor  Law 
element  in.  I  should  not  want  that  Poor  Law  element  to 
be  brought  into  voluntary  work  ;  that  is  why  I  should 
prefer  a  subscription  to  a  payment. 

42237.  Would  you  propose  that  other  charities,  for 
instance  hospitals  and  so  on,  should  be  on  the  same  basis  ? 
— I  think  so.  The  Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians  give 
£100  a  year  to  the  Huddersfield  Infirmary  as  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

42238.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  method  ? — I  think 
so. 

42239.  Do  they  use  the  hospital  much  themselves  ?— 
They  do  use  the  hospital,  they  send  cases  to  it.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  the  Local 
Government  Board  enquired  for  a  report  as  to  the  number 
of  cases  that  they  had  sent  and  so  on,  I  suppose  to  justify 
the  subscription. 

42240.  Would  not  the  hospital  have  been  able  to  get  on 
without  the  subscription  ? — Well,  hospitals  usually  like 
as  much  as  they  can  get.  I  think  it  would  get  on,  certainly, 
but  I  think  if  the  guardians  have  a  case  that  is  suitable, 
as  they  have  subscribed,  it  gives  them  a  kind  of  claim 
to  have  that  case  dealt  with. 

42241.  You  look  upon  it  purely  as  a  means  for  the 
better  performance  of  the  guardians'  work  ? — Yes. 

After-careers  42242.  With  regard  to  the  sixty-eight  cases  in  your 
of  inmates  cf  home  as  to  which  you  made  enquiries  as  to  what  happened 
labt  ur  home,  to  them,  how  long  was  it  after  they  had  left  you  that  you 
made  your  enquiries  ? — Those  are  what  you  might  call 
the  leaving  enquiries  ;  we  do  not  know  for  instance,  and  I 
do  not  know  to-day,  how  many  of  those  men  have  kept 
the  employment  to  which  they  went. 

42243.  When  did  you  make  that  enquiry  or  investiga- 
tion, of  which  you  gave  the  figures  ? — That  was  made  as 
the  men  left  the  home, 


42244.  When  ? — Some  of  course,  the  earliest,  would  After-carei 
leave  in  October,  1905.  of  Jnmates 

42245.  Practically  it  is  only  the  note  made  when  the  man 
leaves  you  ? — That  is  the  note  made  as  the  man  leaves. 

42246.  You  cannot  say  whether  the  man  sticks  to  his 
place  when  he  gets  it  ? — No,  I  know  several  individual 
cases  where  they  have,  and  some  where  they  have  not. 

42247.  With  regard  to  the  making  of  these  enquiries, 
do  you  think  that  the  staff  is  large  enough  to  do  the  work 
quickly,  we  will  say  first  of  all  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  Is  that  the  difficulty  1 — I  think  that  would  be 
one  of  the  difficulties. 


42248.  To  what  extent  are  volunteers  associated  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  its  work,  do  you 
know  ? — As  far  as  I  know  in  Huddersfield,  beyond  the 
members  of  the  committee  there  is  very  little  assistance 
gijen  voluntarily. 

42249.  Therefore,  practically  what  takes  place  in  many 
other  cases,  where  there  are  many  people  working  in  the 
office  and  making  enquiries,  does  not  take  place  there  ? — 
No,  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  office,  and  he  is  the 
agent  who  makes  all  the  enquiries,  collects  all  the  sub- 
scriptions, and  so  on. 

42250.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  long  the  Poor  Law 
takes  to  make  those  enquiries  ? — I  could  not  say. 

42251.  You  have  never  been  a  guardian  ? — ^No. 

42252.  As  to  the  police,  have  you  used  them  in  any 
other  ways  in  the  town,  I  mean  to  say  in  the  distress 
committee,  making  the  enquiries  there  ? — I  believe  the 
chief  constable  was  a  member  of  the  distress  committee. 
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42253.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  enciuiries  of  the 
distress  committee  were  made  by  the  police  ? — No,  the 
distress  committee  employed  a  special  agent,  but  it  was 
not  successful,  it  never  came  to  anything,  so  many  men 
came,  so  many  enquiries  were  made,  and  so  many  men 
were  decided  on  as  being  satisfactory  and  deserving  of 
help,  and  we  offered  help,  but  a  very  small  number  took 
the  work  up. 

42254.  How  was  it  those  men  refused  the  work  there,  Co-operaci' 
would  they  come  to  you  for  work  1 — No  ;  we  could  have  betweeu 
told  them  exactlv  the  history  of  those  men,  if  they  had  distress 
come  to  us.        "  committee 

and  police 

42255.  They  were  cases  already  known  to  you  ? — Yes,  court 
our  police  court  missioner  was  a  member  of  that  com-  missiouer. 
mittee,  and  was  able  to  tell  them  a  good  deal  of  the  history 

and  circumstances  of  most  of  the  local  men  who  came 
before  the  committee. 

42256.  If  there  were  a  distress  committee  in  the  future, 
practically  the  closer  it  was  attached  to  existing  organisa- 
tions the  better  ? — Yes. 

42257.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  those  cases  in  which  you  The 

said  that  the  paupers  after  receiving  their  relief  in  kind  exchange  1 
sold  it  to  the  publicans,  what  was  it,  bread  ? — Yes.         publicans  > 

drmk  for 

42258.  Anything  else  ? — I  could  hardly  specify,  because  out-relief 
I  do   not  quite  know  what  they  do  receive  from  the  in  kind, 
guardians. 

42259.  Did  it  include  clothing  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  supply  clothing,  but  certainly  blankets  were 

things  I  had  special  notice  of,  that  found  their  way  there.  i 


Mr.  George  Abbott,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  George      42260.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  have  for  a 
Abbott.      good  many  years  been  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  and 

  Hallamshire  District  Branch  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 

25  Feb.  1907.  Foresters  Friendly  Society  ? — Yes,  thirty-eight  years. 

42261.  How  many  courts  are  there  in  the  branch  ? — 
Thirty-three. 

42262.  You  have  prepared  for  us,  I  believe,  a  State- 
ment which  we  can  accept  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — 
Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  folloioing  Statement.) 
Provision  of  Medical  Assistance  by  Friendly  Societies. 

1.  The  provision  of  medical  assistance  by  friendly 
societies  is  accomplished  in  Sheffield : — 


(o)  By  making  the  members,  yearly  subscriptions  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  a  sum  of  money  (usually  about  3s. 
yearly)  being  paid  by  the  friendly  society  to  a  local  medical 
practitioner  for  attendance  upon  the  individual  member 
during  the  year. 

(&)  Or  where  the  medical  benefit  is  an  optional  one,  by 
allowing  members  to  pay  a  similar  amount  to  his  friendly 
society  for  this  particular  benefit  if  he  desires. 

2.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  friendly  society 
undertakes  to  secure  the  medical  benefit  for  the  member. 

(a)  By  contracting  with  a  medical  practitioner  already 
pursuing  a  private  practice  to  attend  upon  the  members 
subscribing  to  the  medical  benefit  fund  upon  payment  of 
an  agi'eed  sum  per  member  yearly,  generally  about  Ss. 
per  member. 
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Speaking  generally,  this  method  provides  medical  aid 
only  for  the  male  member  and  does  not  include  any  pro- 
vision for  attendance  upon  the  wife  or  children  of  the 
member.  Under  this  method  the  medical  man  generally 
expects  to  be  called  upon  to  render  medical  aid  to  the 
wife  and  family,  upon  the  terms  of  ordinary  medical 
practice. 

(6)  By  a  number  of  friendly  societies  combining  together 
and  so  forming  a  "  medical  association."  In  this  method 
the  committee  of  the  medical  association  engages  duly 
qualified  medical  men  to  attend  solely  upon  the  members 
of  the  association  without  any  private  practice  whatever. 

3.  The  association  provides  the  necessary  premises, 
purchases  the  drugs  and  ingredients  direct,  and  pays  to 
the  medical  officer  a  fixed  yearly  sum  as  salary,  the 
association  being  answerable  for  all  costs  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  medical  men  having  their  full  salary  for 
purely  personal  and  domestic  use. 

4.  Under  this  system  a  member  of  the  friendly  society 
may  by  the  payment  of  a  small  additional  subscription 
have  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officer  upon  his  wife 
and  family.  The  advantages  of  the  medical  association 
are  many.  Amongst  those  which  accrue  to  the  member 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  medical  officer  for  himself,  wife,  or  chil- 
dren at  the  earliest  needed  opportunity,  without  fear  of 
getting  into  debt. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  medical  attendance  to  the  member 
by  co-operation  and  organisation  being  reduced  to  the 
minimum  allows  the  member  a  larger  margin  for  the 
provision  of  other  domestic  items. 

6.  Then  the  knowledge  that  he  is  paying  the  full  cost  of 
the  medical  attendance,  and  is  not  beholding  to  the  over- 
payments of  other  people  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  begging 
of  favours  from  subscribers  to  so  called  public  hospitals 
on  the  other  hand,  is  calculated  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  individual,'and  to  increase  his  feeling  of  self -reliance. 

7.  The  advantages  to  the  medical  officer  include  the 
provision  of  a  certain  income  paid  with  regularity,  and  his 
exemption  from  the  worry  of  bad  debts  and  the  demands 
of  the  drug  merchant. 

8.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  medical  association  was 
formed  in  Sheffield.  For  many  years  it  had  a  successful 
career  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Various  reasons  operated 
to  cause  its  winding  up. 

9.  Eecently  another  medical  association  has  been  formed 
upon  a  wider  basis.  This  association  has  now  thi  ee  branch 
surgeries  in  operation,  and  it  is  hoped  by  increasing  mem- 
bership to  open  several  others  in  due  course. 

10.  I  am  distinctly  in  favour  of  these  medical  associa- 
tions as  being  calculated  by  the  encouragement  of  thrift 
Eind  forethought  to  improve  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  thereby  the  character  of  the  nation. 

11.  Free  medical  attendance  by  so  -called  public  hospitals 
or  through  the  medium  of  State  provision  is  in  my  opinion, 
calculated  to  weaken  character  and  render  the  people  less 
self-reliant. 

Growth  and  Progress  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Sheffield. 

12.  During  the  past  ten  years  doubtless  the  member- 
ship of  friendly  societies  has  on  the  whole  increased. 
Not,  however,  in  the  same  ratio  as  formerly. 

13.  There  are  probably  various  reasons  to  account 
for  this,  amongst  which  I  venture  to  suggest  the  growth 
of  the  opinion  that  the  fujictions  of  the  State  should  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

,  (jf  14.  Friendly  societies  are  intended  to  encourage 
individuals  by  thrift  and  forethought  to  provide  against 
to  times  of  distress,  occasioned  by  the  inability  of  the  in- 
dividual to  pursue  the  practice  which  supplies  his  daily 
wants.  The  advocacy  of  "  State  Socialism,"  a  con- 
dition nnder  which  the  individual  would  be  provided 
for  against  want  in  any  form,  has,  in  my  opinion,  done 
much  to  weaken  the  desire  of  individuals  to  provide 
by  present  day  sacrifice  for  future  wants.  Hence  the 
■  of  popularity  amongst  certain  classes  of  the  "Slate"  or 
"  Sharing-out "  club. 


15.  The  main  departures  in  Sheffield  from  the  original   Mr.  George 
type  of  friendly  society  providing  benefits  during  sick-  Abbott. 
ness,  and  at  death,  has  been  : —   


(1)  The  provision 
in  lieu  of  weekly 
pensation,  and 

(2)  The  provision 


of  a  lump  sum  of  money- 
allowances — as  accident  com- 

of  weekly  allowances  in  old 


age  as  distinct  from  sickness  allowances. 
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16.  The  first  named  "  Accident  Compensation  Grants  " 
intended  to  provide  a  sum  of  money  to  the  member  in- 
capacitated from  following  his  usual  occupation  through 
an  accident  or  total  blindness,  first  inaugurated  by  the 
Order  of  Druids,  has  been  followed  by  most  other  friendly 
societies  of  the  affiliated  type  operating  in  Sheffield. 
These  grants  range  from  £40  to  £100,  according  to  the 
society  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member.  In  the 
Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  district  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters,  of  which  I  am  the  district  secretary,  the 
accident  compensation  grant  is  £75. 

During  the  last  ten  years  this  particular  society  has 
considered  fifteen  claims,  and  has  made  twelve  grants. 

17.  Another  modern  development  of  friendly  socieffies  House 
in  Sheffield  has  been  that  of  enabling  members  to  pur-  purchase 
chase    their  own  houses,  by  the  payment  of  monthly  through 
sums,  very  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the  usual  charges  for  friendly 
rent,    the    friendly   society   advancing    the    necessary  societies, 
purchase  money,  and  having  a  mortgage  security  there- 
for over  the  house. 

.   18.  Another   development   has   been   made   by   the  Friendly 
Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  district  of  the  Ancient  Order  society 
of  Foresters  by  way  of  endowment  assurance  policies,  endowment 
The  endowment  maturing  at  sixty  years  of  age,  or  pay-  lu^i^^'^'nce 
able  on  earlier  death. 


l)olicies  and 
savings  bank. 


19.  This  same  society  has  also  adopted  a  savings 
bank  department,  whereby  members  may  make  deposits 
and  obtain  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent, 
yearly. 

Old  Age  Pension  Fund.  ' 

20.  The  leading  men  in  the  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Friendly 
District  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  noting  the  society  old 
pressure  upon  the  sickness  fund  at  different  ages,  and  the  pension 
increasing  number  of  claimants  in  what  was  considered  ^"^"^f;^"^ 
"  old  age,"   determined  in   the  year  1893 
establishment  of  an  "  Old  Age  Pension  Fund." 


contributions 


upon  the^j^^^^^^ 


21.  The  provisions  of  this  fund  was  to  apply  to  future 
entrants  only,  who  were  to  subscribe  a  distinct  and  definite 
sum  yearlypor  the  provision  of  "  Old  Age  Pensions." 

22.  For  obvious  reasons  the  contribution  to  this  "  Old 
Age  Pension  Fund  "  was  included  in  the  total  sum  charged 
the  new  member  fortnightly. 

23.  The  contribution  is  based  upon  a  4  per  cent,  interest 
assumption  and  is  certified  by  an  actuary,  approved 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  The  pension  payable  is  5s. 
weekly  upon  reaching  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Members 
under  this  scheme  are  assured  for  sickness  allowances  up 
to  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  a  sum  of  money  payable  at 
death.  Upon  arriving  at  sixty-five  years  of  age  contribu- 
tions cease  and  the  "  Old  Age  Pension,"  the  minimum  sum 
of  which  is  5s.  weekly,  commences  and  continues  through- 
out Hfe. 

24.  This  new  scheme  of  "  Old  Age  Allowances  "  was 
not  accepted  unanimously,  but  by  a  majority  of  delegates, 
and  was,  and  still  continues,  an  optional  benefit,  under  the 
district  constitution. 

25.  The  district  is  now  composed  of  thirty-three  courts. 
Five  of  these  have  been  opened  during  the  last  thirteen 
years,  and  all  members  admitted  thereto  are  required  to 
contribute  for  the  old  age  pension. 

26.  In  addition  there  are  eleven  previously  established 
branches  which  have  adopted  the  scheme  and  which 
require  all  entrants  to  subscribe  for  "  Old  Age  Pensions." 

27.  The  success  of  this  "  new  departure  "  during  the  g^ggg^g 
past  ten  years  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  figures.  friendly 

28.  The  total  membership  of  the  district  on  January  1st,  society  old 
1897,  was  3,546.    Of  these  there  were  200  who   were  pension 
subscribing  for  old  age  pensions,  leaving  a  net  3,346,  who  ^'^  ^^f^fi- 
were  subscribing  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits  only.  ^ 
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]\lr.  Gern-ge      29.  On  December  31st,  1906,  the  number  of  members 
Ahhoif.      subscribing  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits  only  was  2,669,  a 
decrease  through  deaths  and  lapses  of  677  members  in 
ten  years. 

30.  On  January  1st,  1897,  the  number  of  members 
subscribing  for  sick  and  pension  allowances  was  200. 
On  December  31st,  1906,  the  number  of  members  so 
subscribing  for  sick  and  pension  allowances  was  680,  an 
increase  during  the  ten  years  of  480  members. 

31.  One  of  these  branches  is  confined  to  women,  aU  of 
whom  are  assured  for  sickness  allowances  up  to  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  after  that  age  an  "  Old  Age  Pension  "  of 
5s.  per  week  throughout  life.  In  this  branch  there  are  now 
fifty-two  members,  all  of  whom  are  assiu-ed  for  siclmess 
allowances  up  to  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  an  old  age 
pension  allowance  of  6s.  weekly  afterwards  throughout 
life. 

Out-Door  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act. 

32.  This  Act  intended  to  obtain  for  those  unfortunate 
members  of  friendly  societies,  whose  long  continued  illness 
had  compelled  them  to  seek  Poor  Law  relief,  some  re- 
cognition of  the  statement  that 

33.  "  Thrift  is  a  virtue  which  wins  reward  "  has  prob- 
ably been  the  means  of  helpiag  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  long  suffering  members  whose  income  from  the  friendly 
society  has  been  reduced  to  not  more  than  5s.  per  week. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  particular  case  of  this 
description.  The  members  of  friendly  societies  and  their 
families  are,  so  far  as  I  have  had  experience,  very 
much  averse  to  "  Poor  Law  relief." 

34.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  aware,  the  "  out-door 
relief  "  Act  has  been  of  more  service  to  aged  members  than 
to  middle  aged  members. 

35.  I  have  known  three  cases  where  aged  members  of 
friendly  societies  whose  income  was  less  than  5s.  weekly 
appUed  under  the  Act. 

Two  of  these  were  relieved.  One  was  first  refused,  but 
after  some  time  was  relieved. 

-  36.  The  Act  does  not  make  it  compulsory  for  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  to  grant  relief  to  a  friendly  society 
member  whose  income  is  not  more  than  5s.  weekly,  but 
where  relief  is  granted  then  this  sum  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

42263.  [Chairman.)  In  Paragraphs  1  and  2,  you  de- 
scribe the  two  methods  by  which  medical  assistance  can 
be  obtained  by  members  of  friendly  societies.  The  first 
(a)  is  by  contracting  with  a  medical  practitioner,  by  which 
a  member  subscribing  to  the  medical  benefit  fund  upon 
payment  of  a  sum  agreed  (generally  about  3s.  per  mem- 
ber) obtains  the  service  of  a  local  medical  practitioner ;  and 
secondly  (6)  by  friendly  societies  forming  themselves  into 
a  medical  association,  and  by  this  method  duly  qualified 
men  are  engaged  to  attend  solely  upon  the  members. 
Which  is  the  more  common  practice  (a)  or  (6)  ? — (a). 

42264.  That  is,  so  many  people  subscribe  weekly  and  a 
medical  man  undertakes  to  attend  to  certain  families  ;  is 
that  it  ? — Generally  only  to  the  man,  the  head  of  the 
house. 

42265.  The  medical  practitioner  attends  to  certain  men 
whose  payment  he  receives  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

42266.  And  he  attends  to  that  man  for  that  payment 

irrespective  of  the  number  of  visits  he  may  have  to  pay  ?  

Yes. 

42267.  Is  that  the  general  system  in  Shefiield  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

42268.  Has  that  system  worked  pretty  well  ?  Has 
the  medical  attendance  been  adequate,  do  you  think  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

42269.  In  what  sense  has  it  not  worked  well  ?  Are  the 
doctors  underpaid  ?— The  doctors  say  they  are  underpaid. 

42270.  And  the  patients  whom  they  attend  are  not 
altogether  satisfied  ? — That  is  so. 

42271.  Has  that  dissatisfaction  increased  or  diminished 
of  recent  years  ? — I  believe  it  has  increased. 

42272.  Do  you  think  the  system  in  itself  is  a  good 
system  ?— I  think  it  is  better  than  relief  at  the  public 
hospitals,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  [b). 

42273.  Under  (h),  medical  men  are  paid  a  certain  sum, 
and  they  give  their  whole  time  ? — That  is  so. 
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42274.  Under  that  system,  is  more  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  patients  than  under  the  other  ? — Yes. 

42275.  Is  it  because  the  medical  man  is  of  higher 
standing  under  the  (&)  system,  or  is  it  because  he  gives 
more  time  ? — It  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
counter  patients,  that  is,  no  private  patients  which  cause 
him  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  higher  fee  than  to  the 
lower  one. 

42276.  What  sort  of  pay  does  a  doctor  get  who  under- 
takes that  work  ? — I  believe  that  the  three  medical  men 
who  are  now  engaged  in  Sheffield  under  system.  (&)  are 
paid  £300  each  per  year,  with  a  house  free,  the  drugs 
being  bought  by  the  association. 

42277.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  doctor 
to  undertake  this  work  at  that  pay  ? — There  is  not  now. 

42278.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Has  there  been  a  difiiculty  in 
getting  doctors  ? — Yes,  in  years  gone  by.  This  is  the 
second  medical  association  in  Shefiield,  and  during  the 
twenty-one  years  of  the  operation  of  the  first  association 
there  were  difficulties  in  getting  medical  men,  because 
the  local  medical  men  would  not  associate  with  them. 

42279.  On  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  that  it  was 
unprofessional  and  that  it  was  cutting  out  an  estabhshed 
practitioner. 

42280.  Has  that  opposition  died  out  ? — I  believe  it 
exists  to  a  much  smaller  extent  to-day,  though  the  same 
opposition  has  been  threatened  during  the  last  year, 

42281.  From  what  quarter  has  it  been  threatened  ? — 
From  the  medical  men. 

42282.  Has  that  died  out  also,  or  is  it  still  in  operation  ? — 
I  think  it  still  fingers. 

42283.  (Chairman.)  Through  this  medical  man,  I  Operations 
assume  that  members  of  these  associations  would  be  of  medical 
able  to  get  indoor  treatment  at  the  hospitals  if  he  gives  association 
them  a  letter  ?— I  do  not  think  the  association  itself  °_\!';i®°'^'y 
provides  letters,  or,  as  we  term  them  in  Sheffield,  "  recom- 
mends "  for  the  hospitals. 

42284.  If  the  medical  man  wrote  a  letter  in  the  case 
of  any  one  of  his  patients  who  was  seriously  Ul,  would 
not  the  hospital  take  that  patient  in  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  that. 
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42285.  I  gather  that  in  Shefiield  it  is  the  practice  of 
certain  large  firms  to  make  their  employees  pay  a  certain 
sum  towards  medical  attendance  ? — Yes,  Id.  per  week. 

42286.  Does  that  affect  your  friendly  societies  at  all  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

42287.  Are  there  men  belonging  to  the  friendly  societies 
who  pay  this  Id.  a  week  besides  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  matter 
of  compulsion. 

42288.  Assuming  that  a  man  who  belonged  to  a  friendly 
society  had  to  undergo  an  operation,  what  would  happen  ; 
how  would  he  meet  that  expense  ? — If  it  was  a  serious 
operation  no  doubt  he  would  be  ordered  to  the  hospital. 
There  are  some  operations  which  are  performed  at  the 
member's  own  house,  where  the  accommodation  will 
permit  of  it ;  but  a  serious  case  would  be  ordered  into  the 
hospital. 

42289.  The  house  surgeon  would  take  him  in,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

42290.  In  any  case,  do  members  of  the  friendly  societies, 
if  there  is  a  serious  case,  ever  go  into  the  wards  of  the 
Poor  Law  hospitals  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  I 
think  not. 

42291.  In  your  experience  would  you  say  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  wage-earning  class  dislike 
applying  for  medical  reUef  which  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 
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42292.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  a  deterrent  to  their 
getting  the  relief  which  they  sometimes  want  ? — I  think 
the  charges  in  the  friendly  societies  are  so  moderate  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  seek  medical  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law. 

42293.  How  low  down  do  your  members  go  as  regards 
wages  ? — We  have  no  wage  hmit  whatever. 

42294.  As  a  matter  of  practice  how  far  down  do  they  go  T 
— There  are  men  in  the  friendly  societies  who  earn  less 
than  £1  per  week. 
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42295.  That,  I  suppose,  is  low  in  Sheffield,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  it  is. 

42296.  Are  there  many  unskilled  labouring  men  there  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  many  unskilled  labourers. 

Prevalence  of  42297.  Friendly  societies  have  not  increased  of  recent 
Socialism  years  as  rapidly  as  they  did  in  the  past,  have  they  ? — 
prejudicial  to  That  is  so. 

ocfetie'  42298.  I  think  you  attribute  that  amongst  other  causes 

to  the  advocacy  of  State  socialism ;  apparently  you 
think  that  has  had  some  effect  ? — That  is  my  firm 
conviction. 
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42299.  The  slate  or  sharing-out  clubs  have  got  some- 
what increased  popularity,  as  they  divide  always  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

42300.  The  idea  of  having  to  provide  for  the  future 
being  removed,  these  societies  which  divide  their  profits,  or 
their  supposed  profits,  periodically  have  become  more 
popular  ? — Yes. 

42301.  There  have  been  certain  changes  or  departures 
which  have  taken  place  in  Sheffield,  I  gather,  and  you  now 
provide  for  a  lump  sum  in  lieu  of  the  weekly  allowances 
as  accident  compensation  ? — Yes. 

42302.  Is  that  more  popular  than  the  weekly  sum? — 
The  lump  sum  only  takes  effect  when  the  member  has  so 
far  recovered  from  his  accident  as  to  be  able  to  work.  He 
takes  the  weekly  sum  so  long  as  he  is  unable  to  work. 
But  when  the  medical  attendant  says,  "  This  man  is  now 
able  to  resume  some  occupation,"  then  comes  the  applica- 
tion for  the  grant. 

42303.  Do  you  mean  the  lump  sum  by  that  ? — Yes. 

42304.  How  does  it  work  ?  A  man  meets,  say,  with  an 
accident ;  he  has  a  weekly  allowance,  I  will  assume, 
for  four  weeks  ;  he  recovers  at  the  end  of  the  four 
weeks  ;  would  he  then  get  a  lump  sum  of  money  ? — 
No.  He  would  have  to  wait  until  a  particular  fixed 
meeting  came  round,  when  the  question  would  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  grant  made  or  refused  as  the  case  might 
be. 

42305.  What  is  the  idea  of  giving  the  lump  sum  ;  is  it 
to  help  him  to  get  work  ? — It  is  to  help  him  to  get  a 
living  instead  of  being  a  permanent  incubus  on  the  society. 

42306.  The  accident  compensation  would  otherwise  be  a 
permanent  weekly  charge  ;  is  that  it  ? — Yes.  Some  men, 
although  they  have  recovered  from  their  accident,  would 
be  unable  to  work  at  their  own  trade  ;  and  so  the  accident 
grant  is  made  to  enable  such  men  to  set  up  in  some  other 
way  and  to  maintain  themselves. 

42307.  Assuming  that  there  was  no  lump  sum,  is  the 
accident  compensation  grant  given  for  a  long  period,  say 
for  years  ? — The  practice  is  to  pay  a  given  sum,  called  full 
pay,  weekly  for  a  given  number  of  weeks  ;  then  after- 
wards a  reduced  pay  for  a  number  of  weeks,  then  again 
a  still  further  reduced  pay.  Though  these  further  reduced 
pays  are  supposed  to  be  only  in  cases  of  sickness  and 
disease,  there  are  cases  where  they  have  been  paid  to 
members  suffering  from  an  accident. 

42308.  Do  those  reduced  weekly  payments  cease  after  a 
certain  period  ? — No  ;  in  many  cases  they  run  throughout 
life. 

42309.  Is  this  lump  sum,  then,  in  place  of  the  so-to-say 
possible  life  allowance  ? — No.  The  man  has  received 
lis  full-pay  allowance  and  the  doctor  says,  "  I  can  treat 
this  case  no  further ;  "  and  then  the  man  makes  an 
application  for  the  grant.  If  he  obtains  it  he  sets  up 
usually  in  some  small  business  way  for  himself.  After 
lie  has  had  this  grant  if  he  falls  sick  from  any  disease  or 
complaint  whatever,  lie  makes  a  claim  upon  the  sickness 
fund  again,  and  has  the  sickness  pay,  although  he  has  had 
the  accident  grant. 

42310.  {Mr.  Booth.)  But  he  would  have  to  maintain 
his  contributions,  would  he  not  ? — Yes. 

42311.  [Cliairman.)  Has  that  put  a  heavier  charge 
upon  the  funds  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  al!. 

42312.  Have  the  contributions  been  increased  in  conse- 
quence ? — Only  in  an  indirect  manner.  To  meet  the 
accident  compensation  grants  a  direct  levy  is  made  upon 
the  members  of  the  society  for  the  sum.  The  ordinary 
subscriptions  of  the  members  have  not  been  increased 
to  meet  those  grants. 
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42313.  The  idea,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  lump  sum  Mr.  George 
would  enable  the  man  to  set  up  in  some  other  branch  Abbott. 
of  work  than  that  in  which  he  was  before  ? — Yes,  that   

is  the  object.  25  Feb.  1907. 

42314.  Then  a  second  departure  that  you  have  made  Friendly 
in  Sheffield  is  the  provision  of  weekly  allowances  in  old  society  old 
age  as  distinct  from  sickness  allowances  ;  are  there  many  ''^'i^  allovv- 

of  these  old  age  allowances  being  actually  paid  now  ? —  ^^i^scvi^ "f  g 
No,  there  are  not  many  in  Sheffield.     Some  of  the  local  ^jjgpgfQ^ 
societies  have  paid  them  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  in 
what  we  call  the  Orders,  that  is  in  the  affiliated  societies, 
it  is  a  new  movement  and  has  not  yet  come  into  opera- 
tion, except  in  one  particular  instance. 

42315.  Unless  the  man  began  very  early  in  life  the 
contribution  would  be  a  very  heavy  one  weekly,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  his  pension. 

42316.  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  why  it  has  not 
yet  come  into  operation,  because  the  older  men  cannot 
afford  the  subscription  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  thf 
reason.  I  think  the  reason  is  the  lack  of  advocacy  by 
the  leaders. 

42317.  I  suppose  these  weekly  allowances  begin  about 
sixty-five,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  at  sixty-five. 

42318.  Take  a  man  of  forty,  what  sort  of  weekly 
payment  would  he  have  to  make  to  get  a  weekly  allow- 
ance in  old  age  ? — The  system  is  to  charge  a  subscription 
for  sickness  benefit  up  to  sixty-five,  and  a  subscription 
in  addition  to  that  for  pension  benefit  and  a  subscription 
for  funeral  benefit.  Speaking  entirely  from  memory, 
for  I  have  no  book  of  the  rules  with  me  to  refer  to,  to 
secure  10s.  per  week  in  sickness  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
with  proportionate  reductions  after  that  time  up  to 
sixty-five,  and  then  commencing  with  a  pension  and  no 
subscription  whatever  to  be  paid  after  sixty-five,  a  man 
at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  I  believe,  would  have  to  pay 
2s.  Id.  per  fortnight. 

42319.  Would  the  sick  allowance  cease  at  sixty-five  ? 
Yes,  and  so  would  his  subscriptions. 

42320.  What  sort  of  allowance  would  that  subscrip- 
tion give  him — 5s.  ? — Yes.  We  have  cases  where  men 
have  insured  for  10s.  per  week  in  pension. 

42321.  Actuarially  does  that  contribution  cover  the 
cost  of  the  pension  as  far  as  you  know  ? — We  have  it 
certified  by  an  actuary  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  he  says  it  is  ample  at  4  per  cent. 

42322.  Then  I  see  by  Paragraph  16  that  you  have 
accident  compensation  grants  ? — Yes,  those  are  what 
we  have  been  recently  talking  about, 

42323.  You  have  developed  another  branch  of  work,  Pureliase 
namely,  that  of  enabling  your  members  to  purchase  of  houses 
their  houses,  the  friendly  society  advancing  the  necessary  through 

1  o    V  „  friendly 

purchase  money  ?— Yes.  society. 

42324.  Has  that  been  availed  of  much  ? — Not  so  much 
as  the  sanguine  people  thought  it  would  be,  but  it  has 
been  fairly  well  availed  of. 

42325.  And  as  far  as  you  know  the  payments  made 
are  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

42326.  Your  society,  I  take  it,  has  not  incurred  losses 
in  consequence  ? — We  have  made  no  losses  whatever. 

42327.  Another    developement    is    the    endowment  Friendly 
assurance  policy,  and  I  see  by  Paragraph  18  that  this  society 
endowment  matures  at  sixty  years  of  age.    Do  you  find  (sndowment 
that  this  form  of  endowment  is  more  popular  than  an  p^lides.*^^ 
old-age  pension  ? — I  think  it  is  calculated  to  become 

more  popular.  At  present  it  is  a  newer  departure, 
so  that  it  has  not  had  the  time  to  take  hold  of  the  people, 
but  I  beUeve  it  will  ultimately  be  more  popular  than  it  is 
at  present. 

42328.  What  is  the  idea  that  makes  it  more  popular  ? 
Is  it  that  the  man  likes  to  have  a  lump  sum  so  as  to  be 
able  to  start  himself  in  business  or  to  help  his  children  ? — 
It  is  because  he  would  Hke  to  have  the  money  himself, 
I  beheve.  I  think  that  is  the  foundation  of  it.  If  he 
dies  before  this  age  his  widow  will  get  it,  but  if  he  fives 
to  this  age  there  will  be  no  children  dependent  upon  him 
and  he  would  like  to  have  back  the  money  he  has  paid. 
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42329.  In  the  one  case  he  fingers  the  money,  or  his 
widow  does,  and  in  the  other  case  if  he  dies  young  with 
the  1  rospect  of  a  pension  that  is  lost  to  the  family  ? — 
That  is  so. 

42330.  Is  that  feeling  pretty  prevalent,  do  you  think, 
amongst  people  who  think  about  providing  for  them- 
selves in  old  age  ? — As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
I  think  it  is.  They  frequently  ask  what  is  to  become 
of  their  pension  subscriptions  if  they  die.  We  have  to 
reply,  if  you  die  ■ndthout  sickness  what  is  to  become  of 
your  subscriptions  then  ;  and  we  have  to  reply,  if  you  want 
your  subscriptions  returned  in  case  of  early  death  you 
mus  pay  more  money  for  it. 

42331.  And  of  course  in  this  case  the  amount  paid 
would  vary  according  to  i  he  amount  of  the  endowment  ? — 
Yes,  and  according  to  the  age  too. 

42332.  Have  you  any  limit  to  the  endo\^'ment  ? — We 
start  at  £50  and  they  may  advance  in  multiples  of  £10 
up  to  £200,  which  is  the  extent  that  the  Act  allows  us  to  go. 

42333.  I  am  rather  ignorant  in  these  matters,  but  the 
pay  for  medical  attendance  has  nothing  to  do  ^vith  sick 
allowance,  has  it  ? — So  far  as  the  subscritption  is  con- 
cerned it  has  not ;  but  the  societies  as  a  general  rule 
include  their  contribution  for  sickness,  for  death,  for 
medical  attendance  and  for  management  in  one  fort- 
nightly sum,  there  being  certain  portions,  however,  set 
apart  for  each  benefit. 

42334.  That  is  to  say  a  man  out  of  his  sick  allowance 
WJuld  pay  for  medical  attendance,  would  he  ? — No. 
Ge  lerally  speaking,  3d.  per  month  of  his  gross  contribu- 
tioi  is  deducted  for  medical  purposes,  and  whether  he 
is  sick  or  not  that  money  is  expended.  If  he  falls  sick 
he  then  gets  his  full  weekly  allowance,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  medical  man  in  addition. 

42335.  Having  paid  for  that  by  his  3d.  per  month  ? — 
Yes. 

42336.  Does  he  pay  the  3d.  during  the  time  he  is  ill  ? — 
Yes,  his  subscriptions  for  all  benefits  are  paid  whilst 
he  is  ill. 

42337.  How  does  he  pay  them  ? — Generally,  in  ShelSeld 
fortnightly. 

42338.  If  he  is  ill  he  cannot  pay  and  then  he  has  got 
to  borrow  has  he  not  ? — There  is  a  general  practice,  if 
a  man's  subscriptions  are  getting  into  arrears,  say  for 
two  months  or  so,  to  stop  his  fortnightly  contribution 
out  of  his  week's  sick  pay.  In  some  cases  all  his  arreais 
are  stopped,  but  that  is  not  th3  general  practice. 

42339.  Do  you  lose  many  members  from  their  not  being 
able  to  continue  their  contributions  whilst  they  are  sick  ? 
— No. 

42340.  I  suppose  you  are  easy  on  them  and  give  them 
time  7 — The  men  understand  that  they  have  to  pay  their 
contribution,  and  they  are  paid  either  by  the  man  or  by 
his  family. 

42341.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Does  not  his  court  make  grants 
sometimes  ? — In  a  case  of  extreme  distress  that  is  so. 

42342.  {Chairman.)  In  the  paragraphs  beginning  with 
Paragraph  20  you  deal  with  the  old-age  pension  fund  ; 
is  t'lat  something  separate  from  what  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing ? — No. 

42343.  These  paragraphs  are  an  amplification  really  ot 
what  you  have  been  telling  us  then  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

42344.  You  give  us  some  figures  to  show  that  this 
departure  as  regards  old-age  pensions  is  popular,  and  I 
see  that  taking  the  two  years,  1897  and  1906,  the 
number  of  workers  subscribing  for  sick  and  pension 
allowances  rose  from  200  to  680  ? — Yes. 

42345.  What  sort  of  number  of  members  has  your 
society  in  Sheffield  ? — My  particular  society  last  December 
had  3,346. 

42346.  I  see  you  have  now  brought  in  women,  and  that 
they  can  contribute  towards  a  pension  too  ? — Yes. 

42347.  Has  it  ansAvered  to  bring  the  \i'omen  in  ? — That 
d  es  not  progress  so  much  as  we  expected,  but  they  do  not 
lose  many  members. 

42348.  I  suppose  you  have  discussed  with  other  repre- 
sentative .  of  the  friendly  societies  in  Sheffield  the  question 
of  old-age  pensions  ? — Not  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  evi:'encj  belore  this  Com  ission,  but  I  have 
in  years  gone  by 


42349.  And  you  have  your  own  ideas  on  the  subject  ? — 
Yes. 

42350.  Supposing  the  State  were  to  provide  old-age 
pensions,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  societies  hke  yours  ? — 
I  beheve  that  it  would  cause  the  yearly  dividing  societies 
to  increase  their  membership,  and  the  permanent  societies 
to  decrease  theirs.  Personally  I  do  not  look  at  old-age 
pensions  in  that  particular  light.  If  I  were  convinced  that 
old-age  pensions  were  the  proper  thing,  their  effect  on  the 
societies  would  be  quite  a  secondary  consideration. 

42351.  Supposing  that  old-age  pensions  were  to  come 
into  existence,  could  you  alter  the  practice  of  your  society 
so  that  it  could  adapt  itself  to  the  new  state  of  things  ? — 
No.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  should  still 
advocate  the  societies  providing  a  pension  in  order  to 
render  the  income  of  the  individual  more  adequate  than 
a  State  pension  would  ever  be. 

42352.  Would  it  be  possible  for  societies  like  yours  to 
devote  their  energies  to  making  provision  against  un- 
employment, and  so  on,  up  to  sixty -five  when  the  pension 
would  come  in  ? — Personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  is 
the  work  of  the  trade  unions  as  distinct  from  the  friendly 
societies.  There  are  some  branches  of  these  Orders  which 
have  out-of-work  funds,  and  charge  their  members  a 
given  rate  of  contribution  per  month  from  which  the 
subscriptions  of  the  members  who  are  out  of  work  are 
paid.  That  is  not  very  prevalent  in  Sheffield,  but  in 
Scotland  it  is  a  very  prevalent  practice.  T^Tien  the  man 
is  out  of  work  he  goes  to  his  lodge  and  he  says,  I  cannot 
pay  my  subscriptions  becauso  I  am  out  of  work  ;  they 
then  vote  a  sum  of  money  from  this  particular  fund  to  pay 
his  contributions  for  a  given  length  of  time. 

42353.  There  is  very  Httle  insurance  agaiast  unemploy- 
ment in  England,  I  think ;  do  you  know  ? — There  is 
ver.v  little  as  far  as  I  know  outside  the  trade  unions. 
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Even  amongst  the  skilled  workers  ? — Yes.  ffield 
introduction  of  improvements  in  machinery  after  a  while         ^  ' 
throws  out  a  number  of  men,  and  then  an  increase  of 
trade  brings  some  of  them  back  again. 

42356.  And  Government  orders,  I  suppose,  would  have 
an  effect  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 


42357.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  set  up 
some  system  of  insuring  against  unemployment  ? — 
I  think  so.  As  to  how  it  would  be  effected  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  I  think  it  would  be  possible. 

42358.  Is  it  felt  at  aU  to  be  a  want  now  ? — I  am  not 
a  trade  unionist,  so  that  I  could  not  say.  In  the  friendly 
societies  the  men  frequently  say,  "  I  have  had  no  work 
and  I  cannot  pay."  It  is  customary  in  and  around 
Sheffield  to  make  a  particular  grant  for  the  member 
from  what  we  term  the  benevolent  fimd.  We  clear  him 
off,  and  expect  him  when  he  gets  into  work  to  resume 
his  subscriptions  at  the  earliest  date. 

42359.  [Sir  Samud  Provis.)  I  did  not  understand 
exactly  how  you  provide  the  funds  for  the  accident 
compensation  grants.  Have  you  a  permanent  fund  for 
that  purpose,  or  do  you  make  a  levy  upon  the  mem- 
bers ? — We  make  a  levy  upon  aU  the  members  of  the 
society. 

42360.  WTien  an  actual  case  occurs  ? — When  the  grant 
is  made.  My  own  society  last  October  granted  two 
sums  of  money  amounting  to  £150.  The  total  was  then 
levied  upon  the  branches,  who  would  secure  from  their 
individual  members  a  given  sum  of  money  with  which 
to  meet  the  grants. 

42361.  You  might  have  some  difficulty,  might  you  not, 
in  carrying  out  that  plan  if  you  had  a  great  number  of 
appUcations  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes.  It  would  fall 
heavily  upon  the  members  then  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  members  accept  these  levies  very  readily. 

42362.  They  are  compulsory  levies,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
but  the  men  do  not  grumble  so  much  about  them. 

42363.  I  understand  that  it  is  a  legal  obhgation  upon 
them  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  provided  in  their  rules  that  they 
shall  do  so.  But  there  are  other  times  when  we  have  to 
levy  for  management  costs,  which  we  can  recover  under 
the  rules,  but  the  men  grumble  about  it.  They  do  not 
often  grumble  about  these  accident  levies. 
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42364.  {Chairman.)  In  your  experience  has  there  ever 
been  a  bad  accident -where  a  certain  number  of  the  members 
of  a  friendly  society  have  got  damaged  ? — I  believe  in  a 
neighbouring  society  ■which  operates  in  Sheffield  that  has 
been  the  case,  but  in  my  o-wn  society  we  have  never  had 
more  than  one  accident  at  a  time  which  has  operated  on  us. 

42365.  Was  the  levy  paid  ■without  difficulty  in  that 
case  ? — Yes. 

42366.  It  is  a  sort  of  point  of  honour,  is  it,  to  pay  the 
levy  ? — Yes.  The  rules  require  it  to  be  paid,  and  we 
could  recover  it  under  any  circumstances,  but  the  men 
as  a  rule  pay  these  levies  cheerfully. 

42367.  Could  "you  give  us  a  copy  of  your  rules  ? — 
I  will  send  you  a  copy  with  pleasure.  (Sxihsequently  sent. 
See  App.  No.  XIII.  (A).) 

42368.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  tell  us  in  paragraph 
4  that  under  the  system  there  mentioned  there  may  be 
a  payment  of  a  small  additional  subscription,  and  then 
the  attendance  of  the  medical  officer  can  be  obtained 
for  the  wife  and  family.  Is  that  only  under  system  (6) 
or  does  that  apply  to  system  (a)  also  ? — I  am  not  aware 
myself  of  any  application  of  that  principle  under  (a).  I 
have  known  it  in  the  past,  but  the  medical  men  then 
said  the  claims  upon  them  for  wives  and  children  were 
so  heavy  and  they  gave  it  up. 

42369.  Therefore  where  (a)  prevails  the  head  of  the 
family  has  to  provide  medical  attendance  for  his  wife  and 
children  from  some  other  source  ? — Yes,  generally  from 
the  same  medical  officer  to  whom  he  pays  his  private 
charges. 

42370.  And  the  payment  probably  is  not  very  great  ? 
— In  some  cases,  yes.  I  have  known  some  cases  which 
have  been  serious  troubles  for  the  workman. 

42371.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Did  I  understand 
you  correctly  to  say  that  in  cases  of  sickness  sometimes 
where  the  members  are  not  able  to  pay  their  levies  that 
is  done  for  them  by  the  other  members,  particularly,  in 
Scotland  ? — I  think  that  was  a  misunderstanding.  In 
the  case  of  sickness  their  contributions  are  charged  just 
as  though  the  men  were  in  health,  and,  speaking  generally, 
there  is  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  that  money, 
but  sometimes  a  man  is  out  of  work,  and  then  he  says  "I 
cannot  pay  my  money,"  and  then  we  make  him  a  grant 
from  the  benevolent  fund  for  that  purpose.  In  some 
other  cases  where  the  sickness  is  of  long  duration,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  •wife  and  family  are  very  badly  off  indeed, 
the  man  ha-^ing  no  other  income  but  his  pay  from  his 
particular  club,  grants  are  made  for  the  wife. 

42372.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  rules  ? — Yes, 
They  are  benevolent  grants. 

42373.  Are  they  made  by  way  of  loan  ? — No.  In  our 
neighbourhood  they  are  pure  gifts. 

42374.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Supposing  there  was  a  system 
of  free  medical  relief  introduced  as  the  ordinary  method 
of  assistance  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  would 
that  very  much  affect  the  friendly  societies,  especially 
in  connection  ■with  men  earning  the  lower  wage  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  would. 

42375.  What  would  your  reason  be — that  they  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  status  of  friendly  society  men  ? — • 
They  would  like  to  have  the  weekly  income  from  the 
society,  which  would  be  10s.,  or  12s.,  or  14s.,  per  week, 
and  they  would  therefore  subscribe  for  that. 

42376.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  efl'ect  upon  the 
men  outside  the  society  in  making  them  rather  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  if  they  wanted  medical  relief  than  join  a  society  ? 
— I  think  if  it  is  made  easier  than  at  present  to  get  medical 
relief  from  the  State  more  people  will  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

42377.  With  regard  to  the  hospitals  I  do  not  know 
how  they  are  at  Sheffield.  Do  you  find  that  men  who 
are  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  friendly  societies  go  to 
the  hospitals  independently  of  you  ? — Not  unless  for 
accidents ;  but  many  of  them  seek  relief  at  the  hospitals 
for  their  families. 

42378.  So  that  they  do  not  provide  in  that  case  for  the 
whole  family  ? — No. 

42379.  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  coming  into  friendly  societies  by  degrees,  if 
they  are  left  alone  ? — I  think  that  as  men  and  women 
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develop,  and  as  they  have  still  to  be  wage  earners,  they 
will  see  the  necessity  of  insuring  against  all  the  contin- 
gencies that  beset  them. 

42380.  On  the  whole,  from  your  experience  of  life, 
do  you  think  the  advance  has  been  in  that  direction  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  think  so.  The  drop  which  has  taken  place  of 
recent  years  is  to  be  attributed,  I  think,  first  to  what 
we  call  the  dividing  societies,  and  then  to  the  greater 
number  of  organisations  that  provide  sick  allowances. 

42381.  Do  you  think  that  this  progress  would  take 
place  irrespective  of  anything  like  a  house-to-house  can- 
vas such  as  the  Prudential  have,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ?— I  think  it  would  take  place  more  rapidly  by 
that  method  of  a  house-to-house  canvas,  but  it  would 
cost  so  much  more  money  to  do  it. 

42382.  Take  the  unskilled  labourers  with  small  earn- 
ings such  as  you  have  mentioned  ;  do  you  find  that  they 
are  joining  your  societies  in  large  numbers  ? — Not  in 
my  own  particular  society,  but  in  kindred  societies  the 
unskilled  man  earning  18s.  a  week  is  a  very  important 
factor. 

42383.  Do  you  know  men  earning  that  amount  of 
wage  ? — Yes. 

42384.  Are  they  getting  on  well  or  ill  ?    Have  they  Question 

enough  to  eat  and  all  that  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  ?^  ^^'".^^ 

„i         „„j.  msufticient 
enough  to  eat. 

42385.  That  is  to  say,  with  that  rate  they  are  just  subsistence, 
on  the  verge  of  subsistence  earning  ? — I  think  it  is  too 

little  to  expect  any  family  to  be  reared  on.  I  think  it 
might  be  made  more,  and  that  there  might  be  a  little 
more  economy  at  home. 

42386.  Is  rent  high  in  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

42387.  Do  you  find  that  what  you  referred  to  as  the 
want  of  economy,  or  the  possible  want  of  economy,  is  a 
great  factor  ? — That  is  my  personal  conviction. 

42388.  If  that  could  be  settled  much  else  would  follow 
perhaps  ? — Yes.  If  men  would  imbibe  less  and  smoke 
less  I  think  they  could  have  more  food. 

42389.  {Dr.  Downes.)  It  is  not  so  much  the  want  of 
money,  then,  as  the  want  of  economy  in  the  use  of  it  ? — 
That  is  so. 

42390.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  Out-door  Relief  Operation  of 
(Friendly  Societies)  Bill,  are  these  cases  which  you  refer  Out-door 

to  practically  all  the  cases  which  are  receiving  pensions,  ^^l'®^,, 
to  your  knowledge  ? — There  may  be  others  that  I  do  ^".®'^r  ^ 
not  know  of.    Those  are  all  I  know  of.  ^^^^g 

42391.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  Act  is  at  all 
generally  used  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  used 
at  all. 

42392.  Is  there  anything  that  you  can  suggest  which 
would  strengthen  the  friendly  societies  movement  if  we 
took  the  hopeful  view  which  you  do  about  it,  namely, 
that  it  will  increase  and  prosper  ?  Is  it  to  be  left,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  men  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  ? — 
I  think  so. 

42393.  Do  you  find  that  the  charities  of  Sheffield,  if  Friendly 
there  be  charities  there,  in  any  way  affect  this  question  ?  society 
—Not  to  my  knowledge.  members  no 

,  .     „        .    .  aftected  by 

42394.  The  men  who  join  the  friendly  societies  prac-  charities, 
tically  stand  aloof  from  the  whole  of  the  charities,  I  pre- 
sume ? — Yes.    We  have  not  many  charities  in  Sheffield 

for  middle  age.  We  have  a  few  charities,  but  they  are 
very  few,  and  the  charities  that  we  have  in  Sheffield 
chiefly  apply  to  old  age,  being  in  the  shape  of  alms- 
houses and  out-allowances. 

42395.  {Chairman.)  You  have  lived  for  many  years  Increasing 
in  Sheffield,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  for  fifty-six  years.        difficulty  for 

42396.  Do  you  think  that  men  of  a  certain  age  find  it  Q^Jj'If/jj^J'" 
more  difficult  to  get  emplo3Tnent  now  than  they  did  ?—  "gj,"'.  ^q^^^ 
I  do  not  move  amongst  the  works,  but  from  what  I  hear,  "Work. 

I  believe  it  is  more  difficult.    I  have  no  personal  knowledge  men's  Coni- 
of  it,  and  that  is  only  what  I  hear  in  conversation.  pensation 

42397.  But  there  is  that   impression  ? — Yes.    Ifc  is  &c. 
stated  very  frequently  by  men  who  have  better  oppor- 
tunities of  kno-wing  than  I  have. 

42398.  What  do  they  attribute  it  to  ?— The  chief 
factor  is  now  said  to  be  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 
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42399.  {3Ir.  Chandler.)  With  respect  to  your  old  age 
pension  fund  which  you  state  was  established  in  1893, 
I  understand  from  your  Statement  that  it  was  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  members  whether  they  took  up  those 
advantages  ? — Yes 

42400.  Does  it  still  continue  optional  with  them  ? — 
We  have  some  branches  which  make  it  compulsory,  and 
when  a  man  wants  to  join  he  has  to  pay  so  much  and 
that  includes  his  pension  contribution. 

42401.  In  some  branches  you  say  it  is  compulsory  on 
the  part  of  the  members  to  pay  towards  this  fund  ? — 
Yes. 

42402.  What  is  the  highest  rate  of  the  allowance  for 
sick  pay  per  week  ? — The  standard  begins  with  10s. 
and  then  we  go  to  15s.  and  20s.  according  to  the  sub- 
scription which  the  member  pays.  When  a  man  joins 
originally  he  must  pay  for  10s.,  and  if  he  wishes  to  increase 
it  he  may  increase  it  to  153.  or  20s.  with  proportionate 
reductions. 

42403.  For  how  many  weeks  does  that  continue  ? — 
Twenty-six  weeks. 

42404.  And  after  that,  what  happens  ? — If  he  has 
twenty-six  weeks'  continuous  illness,  then  the  10s.  is 
reduced  to  7s.  6d.  ;  that  continues  for  another  twenty-six 
weeks,  and  then  it  is  reduced  to  5s.  which  continues 
throughout  his  life  if  he  be  sick.  Of  course  if  he  stays 
off  for  a  given  period  of  time,  he  comes  into  his  full 
pay  again. 

42405.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  how  you  dealt  with 
the  permanent  sick.  If  he  belongs  to  your  old  age 
pension  fund  as  well,  would  he  get  10s.  a  week,  that  is. 
would  the  5s,  sick  pay  still  continue  in  addition  to  the 
pension  ? — No.  The  sick  pay  would  cease  at  sixty-five 
and  then  he  would  get  the  5s.  per  week  whether  he  Tvere 
sick  or  not. 

42406.  Seeing  that  it  is  optional,  what  will  happen  to 
the  member  who  does  not  pay  towards  the  old  age 
pension  ? — He  would  be  on  his  sick  fund  up  to  death. 

42407.  And  receiving  5s.  a  week  ? — Yes.  Where 
there  are  no  pensions,  the  sick  pay  runs  throughout  life. 
So  does  the  contribution  of  the  member  run  throughout 
his  life.  That  point  is  one  of  the  objections  to  our  pension 
scheme  ;  and  many  of  the  members  will  say,  "  Well,  but 
if  I  fall  sick  at  sixty-six  years  of  age  and  I  am  on  the  sick 
fund,  I  shall  get  10s.  a  week,  but  if  I  am  on  the  pension 
fund  you  will  only  give  me  5s." — forgetting  that  the 
pension  is  continuous,  and  the  sick  pay  is  dependent  upon  a 
condition. 

42408.  (Mr.  Booth.)  And  subject  to  a  contribution? — 
Yes. 

42409.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  condition  T — Sickness 
duly  certified. 

42410.  (ilr.  Chandler.)  So  that  it  is  really  an  old-age 
pension  for  the  permanent  sick  man  ? — Yes ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

42411.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with 
that  condition  ? — Yes. 

42412.  Have  you  had  a  lot  of  trouble,  would  you  say  ? — 
— Yes.  I  know,  for  instance,  men  in  my  own  society 
who  could  work  at  something  ;  they  have  had  strength 
enough  about  them  to  do  some  work,  but  the  doctor  will 
not  specify  what  they  are  suffering  from — he  only  says, 
"  Sick,  and  imder  my  care  " — and  so  those  men  get  the 
sick  pay. 

42413.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  have  one  branch  for 
women,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

42414.  But  you  have  not  very  many  women  in  it  ? — 
No,  we  have  not. 

42415.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  in  getting 
women  to  join  ?— I  suppose  it  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  the  same  attetnpt  to  educate  the 
women  that  there  has  been  to  educate  the  men.  I  suppose 
that  is  the  only  explanation. 

■  42416.  What  class  of  women  would  these  be  ? — Would 
they  be  women  working  in  industries  ? — Women  working 
in  our  warehouses,  school  teachers,  hospital  nurses, 
dressmakers  and  so  forth. 


42417.  Would   they    oe   married   women  1 — Married  Friendly 
women  are  allowed  to  join.    We  have  some  who  are  societies  fo 
married  women  and  some  that  were  married  when  they  women  and 
joined.    Several  of  the  women  who  are  advanced  fairly  difficulties 
in  age — getting  close  to  forty — have  joined  for  the  pen  t^^reof. 
sions. 

42418.  Do  you  have  any  difiiculty  with  the  rates  of 
contributions  for  married  women  ;  are  they  higher  than 
the  rates  for  single  women  ? — No,  they  are  not  higher  ; 
but  I  think  experience  shows  that  they  are  nearer  the 
margin,  that  is  to  say  that  the  rates  of  contribution  ought 
to  be  higher  for  the  claims  that  the  women  make  upon 
them.  Our  experience  is  that  the  women  make  more- 
claims  than  the  men  do. 

42419.  What  is  the  case  with  the  single  women  ;  are 
there  more  claims  from  them  than  from  men  ? — They  are 
the  worst  class  we  have  to  deal  with. 

42420.  Why  ?  Is  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  ara- 
ill  or  not  ? — No,  but  they  have  a  notion  that  though  they 
are  ill  they  may  do  their  mother's  house-work  and  they 
may  scrub  the  floors  and  wash  the  clothes,  which,  of 
course  is  prohibited. 

42421.  How  can  you  stop  that  ? — Only  by  teaching  tho' 
women  a  sense  of  honour. 

42422.  What  happens  to  a  married  woman  who  gets- 
on  the  funds,  but  insists  on  cleaning  her  house  ? — If  wo- 
found  that  to  be  the  case  we  should  have  to  teU  her  that 
was  wrong,  and  she  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  for  having 
done  it.  This  particular  branch  of  women  manage  for 
themselves  entirely  and  no  men  interfere  with  them,  but 
we  learn,  for  all  that,  what  their  experience  is. 

42423.  Is  there  a  lower  rate  of  contribution  and  pay 
than  for  the  men  ? — Yes. 

42424.  What  is  the  highest  pay  in  the  case  of  the 
women  ? — We  only  pay  8s.  a  week  in  sickness  to  a  woman, 
whereas  we  pay  10s.  to  a  man. 

24425.  Can  they  pay  for  a  higher  scale  ? — No,  not  in 
the  women's  branch. 

42426.  Do  you  get  domestic  servants  at  all  in  thia 
branch  ? — We  have  a  few  and  we  have  had  more.  The 
greatest  loss  that  this  branch  has  experienced  in  the, 
lapsing  of  members  has  been  through  hospital  nurses, 
some  of  whom  were  attacked  by  infectious  diseases  and 
were  treated  in  their  hospitals  where  their  wages  went  on, 
and  yet  they  wanted  the  sick-pay  which  they  got.  That 
we  beKeve,  caused  more  of  them  to  apply  than  if  they 
had  not  been  getting  their  allowance  from  the  hospital. 

42427.  And  yet  you  say  they  lapsed  afterwards  7 — 
Yes,  because  we  had  to  insist  upon  some  stringent  regu- 
lations regarding  them. 

42428.  How  did  this  branch  start ;   did  the  men  start 
it  ? — Yes  ;    I  started  it  myseK. 

42429.  Have  you  much  hope  of  its  spreading  amongst 
women  ? — I  think  it  will  grow.  We  are  not  people  of 
rapid  growth  in  Sheffied ;    we  go  slow. 

42430.  How  long  has  this  branch  been  running  7 — 
Twelve  years. 

42431.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  sharLiig-out 
societies,  they  have  done  injury,  have  they  not,  to  the 
Foresters  ? — I  believe  they  have  attracted  men  who 
otherwise  would  have  joined  the  permanent  societies. 

42432.  Are  you  making  any  efforts  by  means  of  any 
propagandism  to  get  people  to  see  the  superiority  of  your 
societies  ? — We  issue  a  number  of  leaflets  and  write  to 
the  newspapers. 

42433.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  majiy  people 
who  would  not  be  expected  to  support  an  unsound 
society  do  support  it — parsons,  for  example  ? — Parsons 
are  the  greatest  sinners,  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying 
so. 

42434.  In  this  particular  ? — Yes. 

42435.  Have  you  taken  steps  to  bring  the  parsons  to 
a  better  mind  ? — We  have  a  number  of  branches  which 
for  very  many  years  met  at  church  schools ;  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Shefiield,  '^h\  Blakeney,  was  a  contribu- 
ting member  of  one  of  our  branches  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  had  a  very  successful  branch  at  his  school. 
We  had  several  others  too,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  parsons  the  error  of  their  ways. 
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42436.  But  without  much  success,  do  you  say  ?— We 
went  to  one — Mr.  Ommaney — and  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  unless  there  was  a  uniform  contribution,  so 
that  the  old  men  might  get  in. 

42437.  {Dr.  Dowries).  You  have  mentioned  two  methods 
of  securing  medical  benefit,  the  first  being  (a)  by  con- 
tracting with  a  medical  practitioner.  Have  you  had  any 
experience  of  a  variation  of  that  where  the  contract  is 
with  a  number  of  medical  practitioners  and  the  member 
chooses  his  medical  man  from  among  them  ? — That 
prevails  in  Leicester,  but  not  in  Sheffield. 

42438.  Do  you  know  how  it  answers  ? — It  has  worked 
in  this  way  in  Leicester,  the  societies  form  together  a 
medical  association  similar  to  (b)  with  this  exception, 
that  instead  of  their  getting  their  own  resident  medical 
man  they  contract  with  a  number  of  medical  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  attend  to  their  sick  members,  examine 
them  and  prescribe  for  them,  and  then  the  association 
(6)  dispenses  the  medicine. 

42439.  Would  the  wives  and  families  come  into  that 
arrangement  ?— On  the  payment  of  extra  subscriptions, 
yes. 

42440.  Would  you  consider  it  an  advantage  that  the 
wives  and  families  should  come  in  ? — Certainly. 

4244L  That,  I  take  it,  would  be  one  of  the  advantages 
of  (b),  would  it  not,  that  the  wives  and  families  can  come 
in  ?— Yes. 

42442.  Is  another  advantage  under  (6)  that  you  would 
have  your  own  medical  man,  and  that  the  certificates  of 
fitness  for  work  would  be  more  uniform,  that  is  to  say, 
supposing  a  member  is  ill  and  you  wish  to  have  a  report  on 
his  condition,  would  you  have  an  advantage  where  the 
medical  man  is  under  (b)  as  compared  with  the  position 
under  (a)  ? — I  think  so.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  made 
an  analysis  of  these  societies  myself,  and  compared  a 
branch  with  200  members  which  was  under  medical 
treatment  by  a  private  practitioner,  and  another  branch 
with  200  members  which  was  under  medical  treatment 
by  an  association — that  is  (&).  Given  the  same  average 
ages  we  found  there  was  less  sickness  in  (b)  than  there 
was  in  (a).  That  was  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases. 

42443.  Did  you  attribute  that  to  the  strictness  of  the 
medical  certificate  in  (6)  ? — Yes. 

42444.  With  regard  to  hospital  treatment,  have  your 
members  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  indoor  hospital 
treatment  when  they  require  it  ?■ — They  have  the  difficulty 
of  going  to  ask  for  a  "recommend."  I  have  frequent 
applications  made  to  myself  for  "recommends"  for  in- 
door treatment.  I  subscribe  in  another  way  to  tha 
charities,  and  I  would  not  have  a  ticket  on  any  account, 
because  I  think  there  is  just  as  much  pauperisation  there 
as  there  is  in  the  Poor  Law. 

42445.  I  am  speaking  of  cases  which  really  need  surgical 
treatment  in  a  hospital  7 — If  it  were  an  accident,  or  an 
operation  had  to  be  performed,  the  patient  would  still 
have  to  get  an  indoor  ticket. 

42446.  Should  you  desire  to  see  some  co-ordination  by 
which  a  member  could  be  passed  on  to  the  hospital  by  the 
certificate  of  your  medical  officer,  in  cases  of  that  sort, 
without  a  recommendation  7 — If  that  co-ordination  only 
appHes  to  the  indoor  treatment  of  accidents  and  operatioiis 
I  might. 

42447.  If  such  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary  ? — 
Yes ;  but  if  it  provided  for  outdoor  treatment,  or  the 
ordinary  medical  treatment,  I  should  be  averse  to  it. 

|Effectof  42448.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's 

Workmeu's  Compensation  Acts  upon  your  society  7 — They  are 
tion  Act  ^"  g^^®^^^ly  s*^^  to  li^^e  ^o^e  us  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
upon  friendly  42449.  How  would  they  apply  to  the  accident  com- 
1  societies.  pensation  grants  7  Would  they  relieve  you  there  in  any 
way  7 — No.  The  men  get  the  grant  as  well  from  their 
employer  and  thi-ough  their  insurance  society  and  from 
our  society  the  same.  This  peculiar  difficulty  has  arisen 
— that  where  the  accident  under  the  old  Act  required 
the  man  to  be  off  work  some  weeks,  the  society  had  to 
find  the  relief  for  that  period  before  he  could  make  the 
claim.  In  a  number  of  minor  accidents  the  man  could 
have  been  working  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  perhaps  at 


the  end  of  a  week,  but  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  grant   Mr.  George 
from  his  employers  he  stayed  upon  our  funds  for  the  time  Abbott. 

necessary  to  put  in  his  claim.   

25  Feb.  lf)07. 

424.50.  {Mr.  BentJmm.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  12   

you  give  us  the  impression  that  friendly  societies  have  in-  Progres?  of 

creased  upon  the  whole  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  does  friendly  _ 

that  apply  to  the  one  Order  of  Foresters  ?— No,  it  applies  In'^'^l^^f?  '"^^  . 
i   ii,        •  i.-     •    cti,  <K  u  11  bhettield  ana 

to  the  societies  in  Sheineld  generally.  district 

424.51.  But  you  are  speaking  of  Sheffield  only  7 — That 
is  so. 

42452.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Foresters  have  lost  ground 
during  the  last  ten  years,  is  it  not  7 — Yes,  slightly. 

42453.  It  is  on  record  that  during  the  year's  1904  and 
1905  they  lost  nearly  10,000  members,  I  think  ?— Not  in 
Sheffield. 

42454.  No  ;  I  mean  generally  7 — Yes,  that  is  on  record. 

42455.  Still,  would  you  say  they  are  holding  their  own 
in  Sheffield  7 — No.  We  are  losing  slightly ;  we  lost 
sixty  members  last  year  in  Sheffield. 

42456.  Do  you  account  for  that  by  bad  trade  and  by  Prospects  of 
these  slate  clubs  7 — I  think  the  dividing  societies— the 

slate  clubs  as  you  term  them — have  more  to  do  with  it  jj.gjj.  fu^me 
than  bad  trade.    No  doubt  in  the  unskilled  world  where  jievelopnient. 
the  man  finds  himself  out  of  work  in  many  cases  he 
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42457.  Do  you  see  any  hope  of  change  in  the  public 
sentiment  towards  friendly  societies  7 — I  think  there 
will  have  to  be  a  change  in  the  friendly  societies  them- 
selves to  meet  the  public  development. 

42458.  What  change,  and  in  what  direction  7 — I  think 
the  societies  will  have  to  offer  the  greatest  number  of 
separate  benefits  conceivable,  in  order  to  give  a  greater 
number  of  people  a  variety  of  options. 

42459.  That  would  mean   an  increased  contribution, 
•would  it  not  7 — No. 

42460.  Not  necessarily,  of  course  7 — If  the  man  wanted 
to  take  up  an  additional  benefit  then  it  would  mean  an 
increased  contribution. 

42461.  But  you  would  give  him  a  greater  choice  than 
he  has  now  7 — Yes.  Through  my  own  motion  last  year 
we  have  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  join  the  society  only 
for  the  sickness  benefit — not  for  the  funeral  benefit,  or 
the  endowment  or  the  pension,  but  just  for  the  sickness 
pay ;  on  the  other  hand  he  can  join  just  for  the  pension 
benefit,  and  nothing  else. 

42462.  Do  you  think  the  feeling  amongst  the  working-  Deciea'ied 

classes  generally  is  as  strongly  in  favour  of  benefit  societies  popularity 

of  this  kind  as  it  used  to  be  7— No,  I  do  not.  friendly 

societies  anct . 

42463.  There  is  a  general  weakening  in  that  respect,  cause- 
is  there  7—1  think  so.  thereof. 

42464.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  7 — As  I  say,  I 
beheve  myself  that  it  is  owing  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  advocacy  of  State 
Socialism,  under  which  there  is  to  be  no  want  and  no 
distress. 

42465.  Which  means  that  the  pubhc  generally  would 
provide  for  aU  the  exigencies  of  life  7 — Yes. 

42466.  You  think  that  feeUng  being  in  the  air  is  against 
benefit  societies  7 — That  is  my  personal  conviction  after 
very  careful  consideration. 

42467.  In  your  hope  that  friendly  societies  will  still 
again  flourish,  do  you  think  that  sentiment  in  favour  of 
SociaHsm  will  die  out  7 — I  do  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  first  appearance  of  it  you  know.  It  is  certainly 
the  strongest  appearance  that  I  have  seen,  but  it  is  not 
the  first. 

42468.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  a  passing  phase  of  pubhc 
feehng  7 — That  is  my  personal  impression. 

42469.  Do  you  think  that  Poor  Law  refief,  as  it  has  Effect  of  freer 
beea  administered  recently,  has  had  any  effect  upon  the  poor  relief  ou 
friendly  societies  movement  7 — That  is  to  say,  the  ea.sier  friendly 
that  it  has  been  made  to  get  Poor  Law  refief,  has  that  societies, 
effected  friendly  societies  7 

42470.  I  do  not  say  it  has  been  made  easier  ;  I  want 
to  know  if  you  have  felt  that  it  has  7 — I  do  not  think 
it  has  had  any  effect  myself. 
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42471.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  17  and  the  advances 
which  you  make  on  property,  what  proportion  of  the 
purchase  money  do  you  advance  ? — In  my  own  particular 
society  this  is  the  mode  of  procedure — A  man  says,  "  I 
want  to  buy  a  house."  We  say :  "  Is  it  freehold  or 
leasehold  ?  "  Ho  says  :  "  Leasehold."  Then  we  say  : 
"  What  is  your  ground  rent  ?  "  "  £2  a  year."  "  Give 
us  £20  do\\Ti  (that  is,  ten  years'  ground  rent).  If  we 
assess  this  house  to  be  worth  £250  we  will  lend  you  the 
£250  subject  to  monthly  repajmients."  The  ten  years, 
ground  rent  that  we  hold  we  put  into  a  deposit  account 
and  allow  him  4  per  cent,  upon  it.  Each  year  of  the 
ten  we  pass  from  that  a  sum  equal  to  his  year's  ground 
rent  into  a  loan  account.  So  that  he  has  for  the  first 
ten  years  £2  a  year  actually  less  to  pay  us  than  he  will 
have  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  when,  his  ground  rent 
having  al)  been  absorbed,  he  will  have  to  pay  us  the  fuU 
sum  every  month. 

42472.  Deducting  what  he  pays  in  advance  for  ground 
rent,  do  you  lend  the  whole  amount  which  buys  the 
property  ? — Yes. 

42473.  Supposing  it  is  freehold  property  ? — Then  we 
have  the  power  to  lend  him  the  whole  of  the  money,  the 
freehold  of  course  being  vested  in  us  for  the  time  being. 
He  has  no  deposit  to  pay,  or  other  payments  to  make, 
except  the  lawyers'  costs. 

42474.  Suppose  he  is  paying  too  much  for  the  house  ? — 
— We  have  a  committee  of  inspection.  He  tells  us  in 
answer  to  a  series  of  questions  what  he  is  proposing  to 
pay,  and  if  the  members  of  this  committee,  some  of  whom 
are  practical  men,  say,  "  This  is  too  much,"  we  make  an 
offer  of  so  much  money. 

42475.  Do  you  pay  a  valuer  to  assist  this  committee  7 
— Not  a  professional  valuer.  One  of  our  trustees  who 
has  been  a  builder  all  his  life,  and  is  a  man  well  versed 
in  building  operations — he  is  a  master  builder — and  who 
is  devoted  to  the  society,  is  the  chief  man  on  the  inspec- 
tion committee. 

42476.  Do  you  not  think  the  committee  might  be  led 
astray  and  might  lend  more  money  than  the  property 
is  worth  ? — They  never  have  done  so  yet. 

42477.  So  far  you  have  never  lost  anything  ? — We 
have  never  lost  a  penny  yet,  and  never  had  to  foreclose 
on  any  one  of  the  properties. 

42478.  (il/r.  Booth.)  I  suppose  the  society  gets  medical 
men  to  certify  the  sicknetB  of  those  who  claim  for  sick 
benefit  ? — Yes. 

42479.  And  that  medical  service  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  service  which  attends  to  cure  the  case,  is  it  ? — 
No,  it  is  the  same  person.  I  am  sick ;  I  am  subscribing 
to  the  medical  fund  of  my  society ;  I  go  to  the  doctor 
and  I  say  to  hi'm :  "  I  am  ill  and  unable  to  work  "  ;  he 
makes  the  usual  examination  and  gives  me  a  certificate 
and  attends  me  during  my  sickness.  He  has  been  paid 
previously  on  the  rate  per  year  during  the  time  that  I 
have  been  well  and  not  requiring  his  services. 

42480.  Do  they  take  the  certificate  of  any  doctor,  or 
only  of  those  doctors  who  are  employed  in  that  way  ? — 
It  is  a  varied  practice,  but  chiefly  speaking,  they  only 
take  the  certificates  of  the  doctors  whom  they  employ. 
If  a  man  belongs  to  a  Sheffield  society  and  he  is  living 
beyond  the  distance  of  three  miles,  then  they  would  have 
to  take  an  outside  medical  certificate,  but  the  member 
would  have  to  pay  for  that  himself. 

42481.  With  regard  to  the  plan  that  you  mark  (&), 
does  not  the  pay  depend  on  the  number  of  those  associ- 
ated ? — Not  the  payment  for  the  medical  attendant. 

42482.  Is  it  supposed  that  he  will  have  time  enough 
to  do  all  the  work  for  whatever  the  number  is  ? — Practice 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  an  ordinaiy  medical  man 
may  imdertake  attendance  upon  2,000  subscribers.  It 
is  clearly  demonstrated  that  if  you  have  a  subscription 
list  of  2,000,  one  man  is  capable  of  attending  to  the  ordinary 
claims  that  will  be  presented  by  them. 

42483.  If  it  is  a  smaller  number  do  you  still  have  one 
man  ? — Yes. 

42484.  And  if  it  is  a  larger  number  have  you  two  men  ? — 
They  generally  try  to  get  another  man  sometimes  as 
assistant.  Sometimes  they  sot  up  another  surgery  when 
the  numbers  will  warrant  it. 
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42485.  But  whether  it  pays  or  not  must  depend  on  the 
total  number,  must  it  not ;  that  is,  if  you  had  a  smaller 
number,  say  1,000  instead  of  2,000,  for  him  to  attend  to, 
that  number  would  not  be  so  economical  ? — It  would 
not  pay  for  less  than  2,000  subscribers. 

42486.  So  the  success  of  that  plan  depends  on  having 
a  considerable  number  to  join  the  association  ? — Yes. 
We  have  known  men  in  private  practice  who  have  had 
2,000  club  patients  upon  their  books. 

42487.  Does  that  mean,  2,000  in  addition  to  their 
private  practice  ? — Yes. 

42488.  Under  (b)  the  man  takes  no  other  practice  at 
all,  I  think  ? — None  whatever. 

42489.  Do  medical  men  take  this  up  as  an  employment 
for  life  or  as  something  leading  to  private  practice  later 
on  ? — I  dare  say  for  both  reasons.  Generally  speaking, 
I  think  they  would  take  it  with  a  view  to  ultimately 
starting  private  practice  in  the  same  town ;  but  there 
are  societies  which  have  employed  the  same  medical  man 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

42490.  Is  there  not  some  feeling  amongst  the  members 
that  they  would  bke  to  have  some  choice  in  their  medical 
attendant  ? — Yes,  there  is.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
present  development  of  the  (6)  plan.  By  having  a  number 
of  branch  surgeries  a  man  living  here  can  go  to  a  surgery 
over  there  because  of  its  convenient  position,  and  if  he 
ultimately  moves  to  another  part  of  the  town  then  he 
goes  to  another  surgery  for  convenience.  It  is  more  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  urgency  than  of  sentiment 
for  a  particular  individual  doctor. 

42491.  The  plan  gives  not  only  that  convenience  but 
the  possibility  of  a  certain  variety  of  choice  ? — Yes ; 
but  the  convenience  is  the  chief  factor. 

42492.  With  regard  to  the  pension  question,  I  am 
interested  in  learning  that  you  think  the  period  previous 
to  the  coming  in  of  a  national  pension  is  best  left  to  the 
trade  unions  to  deal  with,  at  least  I  rather  gathered 
that  you  said  that  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did  say  that. 

42493.  Well  then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  if  a  Effect  of 
national  pension  falls  in  at  a  certain  age  do  you  not  old  a»e 
think  that  the  friendly  societies  should  specially  provide  pensions  on 
for  the  years  previous  to  the  accruing  of  that  pension  ? —  friendly 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  friendly  societies,  and  probably  societies  anc 
the  trade  unions  as  well,  would  undertake  to  provide  ^,g^fg^^"^°" 
sickness  pay  up  to  that  pension  age,  and  they  would 

very  likely  stop  their  operations  at  that  age. 

42494.  That  is,  they  would  concentrate  their  benefits 
on  the  previous  period  of  hfe  ? — Yes.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  personally  believe  that  the  friendly  societies  will  have 
to  carry  on  their  pension  business  to  supplement  the 
State  allowance,  which  will  be  inadequate. 

42495.  I  should  quite  agree,  but  I  thought  you  had 
said  that  the  previous  period  was  best  dealt  with  by  the 
trade  unions  ;  but  you  did  not  say  that  ? — I  think  what 
I  said  was  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  trade  unions  to 
insure  their  members  against  unemployment. 

42496. 1  am  glad  to  have  had  that  cleared  up.  Both  the 
trade  unions  and  the  friendly  societies  would  probably 
concentrate  their  benefits  upon  the  years  previous  to  the 
accruing  of  the  pension  age,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  the  pension  T — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  the  development, 

42497.  Wliat  is  the  amount  of  the  contribution  which 
would  be  deducted  from  the  permanent  sick  benefit  of  the 
friendly  society  without  the  pension  ? — That  would 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  benefit  paid  weekly  in  sick- 
ness. Supposing  a  man  of  twenty  years  of  age  was 
joining  my  own  society  and  we  assured  him  of  lOs.  a 
week  in  sickness,  with  reductions  to  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  up 
to  sixty-five,  and  then  from  sixty-five  no  further  sub- 
scriptions to  bo  paid.  If  he  wanted  to  subscribe  only  for 
sickness  with  nothing  at  all  after  sixty-five  years  of  age 
we  should  reduce  him  to  8s.  a  year,  and  8s.  a  year  will 
provide  that  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis  from  twenty  years 
of  age. 

42498.  Supposing  a  man  does  not  pay  for  a  pension, 
but  takes,  as  most  of  your  members  now  do,  what  they 
get  on  the  sick  benefit  which  may  be  continued  possibly 
into  old-age,  then  he  does  as  a  matter  of  fact  receive  the 
5s.  during  the  continuance  of  his  ill-healtb  in  old  age. 
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How  much  is  practically  deducted  from  that  to  maintain 
his  contributions  ? — That  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to 
be  thought  out  very  carefully  indeed, 

42499.  I  am  afraid  I  have  still  not  made  myself  imder- 
stood.  He  has  to  continue  maintaining  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  society  by  paying  his  contributions,  has 
he  not  ? — Yes. 

42500.  That,  in  effect,  is  a  reduction  of  the  amount  he 
receives  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

42501.  He  is  left  with  the  difference  to  live  upon  7 — That 
is  so. 

42502.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  has  he  to  live 
upon? — He  receives  5s.  and  he  pays  the  society  so  much — 
how  much  ? — Generally  speaking,  if  the  man  has  joined 
under  twenty -five,  it  would  be  6d.  per  week,  but  if  he 
joined  at  thirty-nine  it  would  be  a  much  heavier  figure. 
If  a  man  joins  under  twenty -five  the  probabilities  are 
that  out  of  his  5s.  a  week  sick  pay  which  he  gets  after 
sixty -five,  6d.  a  week  would  be  enough. 

42503.  And  it  might  be  anything  up  to  Is.  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  anything  up  to  a  shilling, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  man's  age  on  joining. 


42504.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  operations  Mr.  Gio/f/e 
of  friendly  societies,  I  gather  that  on  the  whole  you  approve      -l  bbott  '. 


of  extending  the  sphere  of  their  work  and  of  giving  optional 
benefits  ?— Yes,  I  do.  25  1 


42505.  The  benefits  mentioned  in  Paragraphs  16,  17, 
18  and  19  are  all  benefits  of  which  you  approve,  I  take 
it  ? — Yes,  except  that  I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  the 
lump  sum  for  the  accident.  I  think  that  as  the  State  has 
made  this  a  charge  upon  the  employer  the  employer 
should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  it.  I  did  favour  the  move- 
ment at  first,  but  developments  have  come  about,  and  I 
think  that  the  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  grant 
that  he  gets  from  his  employer,  and  that  the  other  mem- 
bers who  run  less  risks  than  ho  ought  not  to  be  charged 
to  meet  the  inadequacy  of  the  grant  from  the  employer. 

42506.  Was  that  movement  begun  before  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  ? — Yes.  One  particular  society, 
the  Order  of  Druids,  whose  chief  ofiice  is  at  Manchester, 
have  had  this  accident  compensation  in  force  for  twenty- 
five  years  to  my  own  knowledge,  but  in  smaller  sums. 
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42507.  But  you  would  prefer  to  withdraw  that 
to  develop  more  in  these  other  directions  ? — Yes. 


and 


EIGHTY-THIRD  DAY. 

Tuesday,   2Qth  Febriuiry,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 
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Dr.  Arthur  Hawkyard  ;  called,  and  Examined. 
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42508.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Hunslet 
Board  of  Guardians  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
City  of  Leeds  ? — I  am. 

42509.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we  will 
take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? 
— Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  sanitary  authority  of  Leeds  does  not  medically 
assist  the  poor,  except  in  the  way  of  occasionally  finding 
nurses,  drugs,  etc.,  for  them,  when  suffering  from  in- 
fectious illness.  This  power  might  be  usefully  extended 
to  supplying  underfed  and  ill-fed  babies  with  good  milk. 

2.  The  present  plan  of  medically  assisting  the  poor  under 
the  Poor  Law  is  not  an  efficient  system.  The  average 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  (outdoor)  does  not  give  the 
satisfaction  he  ought  to  his  patients.  Consequently,  the 
private  practitioner  is  often  called  upon  to  attend  parish 
patients. 

3.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  to 
appoint  all  practitioners  in  a  district  Poor  Law  medical 
offices  who  would  be  willing  to  act. 


Dr.  Arthur 
Haivhyard. 


4.  A  great  many  of  the  aihng  old  poor  suffer  greatly 
from  want  of  nursing,  etc.  They  cannot  keep  themselves 
clean,  or  their  houses  clean,  and  if  they  five  in  a  house  26  Feb.  1907 
with  bedroom  upstairs,  they  never  use  the  bedroom.  To 
remedy  this.  Poor  Law  nurses  (outdoor)  should  have  the 
!  upervision  of  the  aged  infirm,  see  their  bed  clothes  and 
linen  are  kept  clean,  and  their  houses  are  kept  clean.  To 
do  the  necessary  washing  and  cleaning,  those  able-bodied 
women  receiving  outdoor  relief  should  be  at  the  call  of 
the  nurse  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week. 


Need  of 
nurses  for 
outdoor 
paupers. 


5.  In  every  union  there  should  be  single-room  dwelUngs 
erected  for  the  infirm  old  couples.  These  should  be  built 
in  the  various  districts,  and  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Poor  Law  nurse.  All  old  couples  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
reUef  should  have  one  of  the  houses  found,  rent  free.  At 
present  the  greater  part  of  the  outdoor  relief,  paid  in  the 
Hunslet  Union,  goes  in  rent. 

6.  At  an  investigation,  made  some  time  ago,  it  was 
found  that  after  paying  the  rent  only  7|d.  was  left  for 
food  and  clothing  in  each  case. 

7.  In  this  district,  owing  to  the  very  low  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  labourers,  a  great  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done 
by  the  private  medical  men  for  nothing.    The  standard 
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rate  of  wage  was,  until  recently,  189.  per  week.  Deduc- 
ting holidays,  etc.,  the  average  for  the  year  would  be 
about  15s. 

8.  It  is  obvious  a  man  cannot  live  and  support  a  wife 
and  four  or  five  children  decently  on  this.  Someone  has 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  what  the  man  earns  and 
what  it  costs  him  to  Uve. 

9.  A  big  burden  is  placed  on  a  medical  man's  shoulders 
in  helping  these  people.  In  my  owa  particular  case,  I  have 
to  work  every  year  three  and  four  months  for  nothing,  and 
it  costs  me  in  cash  £250  each  year  to  earn  the  fees  I  never 
receive. 

10.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  done  for  the  class  of  low 
wage-earners.  The  small  grocer  and  small  property  owner 
also  suffer.  Many  hundreds  of  people  are  constantly 
moving  about  from  district  to  district  in  order  to  evade 
their  creditors. 

11.  In  South  Leeds,  from  the  making  up  of  the  register 
until  the  general  election  in  January,  there  were  nearly 
4,000  removals,  and  I  believe  a  great  many  of  these 
removals  were  made  to  avoid  creditors. 

12.  Most  working  men  are  in  clubs,  but  the  women  and 
children  are  not. 

13.  The  hospitals  are  not  made  much  use  of  by  this  class 
(comparatively)  except  in  case  of  accident,  and  they 
cannot  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

14.  The  remedy  would  be  the  establishment  of  so-called 
dispensaries,  where  for  the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum  medi- 
cal aid  could  be  secured. ' 

15.  The  guardians  might  be  called  on  to  contribute,  but 
there  should  be  a  strict  wage  hmit. 

16.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  evidence  of  over- 
lapping by  the  above  agencies  for  medically  assisting  the 
poor. 

17.  Voluntary  efforts  practically  do  not  exist  in  th  s 
d  strict.  A  public  dispensary  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished. 

18.  It  is  quite  possible  by  establishing  provident 
Dispensaries  in  the  several  districts  of  towns  to  woik 
Poor  Law  medical  reUef  and  medical  relief  for  the  badly 
paid  labourers  together. 

All  the  medical  men  in  the  district  willing  to  be  attached 
to  the  dispensary,  should  be  on  the  staff,  and  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  work  done,  the  guardians,  of  course, 
contributing  their  share. 

19.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  instances, 
poor  people  suffer  because  they  do  not  want  to  have 
parish  medical  attendance  on  the  one  hand  or  to  contract 
debts  with  medical  men,  because  they  cannot  pay,  on  the 
other.  Nursing,  and  especially  suitable  food,  are  often 
wanting. 

20.  Greater  facilities  should  be  offered  for  the  poor 
securing  admittance  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  I  refer 
to  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  by  boards  of  guardians 
when  the  family  is  not  quite  destitu.te. 

21.  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  where  no  resident  medical 
man  is  appointed,  might,  with  great  advantage,  have  the 
services  of  highly  trained  or  consulting  visiting  medical 
and  surgical  officers,  so  that  greater  use  could  be  made  of 
these  institutions.  At  present,  owing  to  the  inadequate 
number  of  beds  in  the  general  infirmaries  for  the  number 
of  the  population  seeking  admission,  there  is  great  need 
of  more  hospital  accommodation,  and  Poor  Law  infirm- 
aries might  be  usefully  developed. 

42510.  [Chairman.)  You  have  never  been  associated 
officially  as  a  medical  officer  under  the  Poor  Law,  have 
you  ? — I  was  Assistant  Resident  Medical  Officer  at  Leeds 
for  four  years,  but  that  is  twenty  odd  years  ago. 

42511.  Have  you  been  long  a  member  of  the  Hunslet 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Since  1894  or  1895.  I  was 
elected  after  the  new  Act  of  1894. 

Pioposed  42512.  You  are  not  satisfied  vAih.  the  present  system 

system  of       of  Poor  Law  medical  out-relief,  and  you  think  the  remedy 
limited  nuni  or  an  improvement  would  be  to  appoint  all  practitioners 
ber  of  district     ^  district  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  if  they  were  willing 
medical  ofti-       j^^t  ?— I  do. 
cers  in  each 

district.  42513.  They  would  receive  a  pajonent  for  each  visit  ? — 

Yes,  exactly,  that  would  be  so.    I  think  the  fees  might 
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be  based  perhaps  on,  I  wiU  not  say  what  is  allowed  now.  Proposed  i 
because  after  all  I  think  Poor  Law  medical  officers  do  not  ordination f 
get  enough  money  for  what  they  have  to  do,  but  still  I  providentc. 
think  a  basis  might  be  arranged  with  regard  to  fees.    I  pensanessl 
do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  associate  the  °g[jgf'^ 
outdoor  medical  rehef  of  the  poor  -nath   a  system  of 
provident  dispensaries  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
union  for  those  who  are  on  "the  verge  of  poverty.  It 
would  not  be  impossible  to  do  that. 

42514.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  to  get  over  this 
difficulty  of  fees  and  the  pa;^Tnent  of  medical  officers  it 
might  be  possible  to  work  through  the  provident  medical 
institutions,  to  put,  as  it  were,  a  direct  pressure  on 
persons  to  belong  to  them,  and  that  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  them,  or  were  unable  to  belong  to  them,  should 
have  their  fees  paid  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  could  go  on  paying  the  fees  for  ever  for 
those  improvident  people.  I  should  make  some  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  have  made  provision  and 
those  who  have  not,  if  it  were  possible. 

42515.  Then  comes  in  the  gratuitous  relief  given  by  the 
hospitals  ?— Hospitals  in  Leeds  do  not  visit  patients  ; 

they  see  patients  who  go  to  them,  but  they  do  not  come  i 

out  into  the  districts  to  see  patients  in  their  own  homes,  i 

and  although  we  have  in  Leeds  a  dispensary  which  doe.s  ' 

that,  it  does  not  touch  the  district  in  which  I  Uve  ;  we  ' 
are  too  far  from  the  centre. 
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42516.  Your  comments  apply  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  satisfactory,  because  I  hear  many 
complaints  from  the  outdoor  poor  ;  I  do  not  say  they 
are  serious  complaints,  but  still  they  are  complaints 
which  they  think  very  real,  and  they  often  complain 
about  them,  and  I  think  if  they  had  some  Httle  discretion 
as  to  who  should  be  their  medical  attendant  a  lot  of 
those  complaints  would  cease. 

42517.  You  contemplate  their  getting  relief  free  under 
your  proposal  ? — The  guardians  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  outdoor  poor  in  any  case  I  take  it,  even  if  you 
associated  them  with  those  in  work  who  are  attached 
to  a  provident  dispensary. 

42518.  Is  the  fact  that  medical  rehef  is  associated  Deterrenc 
with  the  Poor  Law  in  your  judgment  at  all  a  deterrent  of  medical 
to  people  seeking  relief  ? — I  think  it  is,  and  the  result  relief. 

is  this,  that  the  local  practitioners  have  to  do  an  immense 
amount  of  work  for  which  they  never  get  any  pay. 

42519.  That  is  poor  people  go  to  them  who  are,  ' 
so  to  say,  choked  off  from  going  to  the  Poor  Law 

and  are  unable  to  pay  the  medical  man  who  attends 
them  ? — That  is  so,  they  are  choked  off  by  the  relieving 
officer  and  by  the  guardians  in  many  cases,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  medical  officers  chokes  them 
off  as  well. 

42520.  It  is  alleged  by  certain  witnesses  that  the  medical  Inaccessi- 
relief  is  not  prompt  enough  ? — That  is  so.  bility  of 

medical 

42521.  That  the  relieving  officer  considers  it  his  duty  relief, 
to  inquire  before  relief  is  given  ? — That  is  so.  Last 
week  I  got  up  in  the  night  to  go  to  a  poor  person ;  I  found 
when  I  got  there  they  had  made  an  appHcation  to  the 

parish  medical  officer,  he  would  not  go  because  there  ■ 
was  no  order.  I  had  to  get  up  in  the  night  and  do  the 
work,  and  the  next  day  they  got  an  order,  and  he  was 
attended  to.  There  is  a  case  which  happened  in  my 
district  last  week  of  a  widow ;  she  has  two  daughters,  j 
one  twenty-four  and  the  other  nineteen,  they  bring  in 
10s.  a  week  and  4s.  respectively.  The  total  income  of 
the  house  is  14s. ;  4s.  rent  is  paid.  She  has  one  son, 
who  has  a  wife  and  three  children  ;  he  is  getting  £1 
a  week.  The  husband  before  he  died  never  had  more 
than  £1  a  week  ;  his  yearly  average  was  14s.,  yet  she 
was  refused  outdoor  medical  relief.  That  is  a  sample  of 
many  cases  which  I  come  across  in  Hunslet. 

42522.  Was  the  son  living  with  her  ? — He  would  have 
enough  to  do  with  only  £1  a  week  and  three  children  and 
a  wife.    He  could  not  do  much  to  help  his  mother. 

42523.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Which  imion  was  that  in  ? — 
Hunslet. 

42524.  (Chairman.)  He  was  not  hving  with  his  mother  ? 
— No,  he  is  married  and  has  a  family  of  his  own. 
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42525.  A  Buggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  the 
medical  rehef  should  be  altogether  dissociated  from  the 
Poor  Law.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  scheme  of 
that  kind  ?— Yes.  Supposing  you  had  a  system  of 
provident  dispensaries  for  those  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  poverty,  labourers,  those  getting  about  17s.  or  18s. 
a  week,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  my  mind  in  putting  the 
parish  poor  on  to  dispensary  lists  and  the  guardians 
paying  for  the  attendance,  paying  their  proportionate 
charges. 

42526.  It  would  then  still  be  associated  with  the  Poor 
Law.  The  proposal  was  to  take  the  medical  relief  away 
from  the  guardians  ? — I  am  afraid  there  are  difficulties 
about  that.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  done  quite, 
because  after  all  somebody  must  pay  for  this  work,  and 
I  suppose  the  guardians  must,  and  if  they  do  you  are 
associated  with  the  Poor  Law  at  once,  but  if  the  work 
was  done  by  provident  dispensaries  ir stead  of  parish 
medical  officers  the  Poor  Law  part  of  the  scheme  would 
not  be  so  apparent. 

42527.  Would  the  provident  dispensary  have  the 
power  of  recovery  from  persons  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  dispensary  who  came  for  relief,  or  would  it  be  limited 
simply  to  persons  who  could  not  pay  ? — You  would 
have  to  hmit  it  I  suppose  by  a  wage  limit.  Surely  you 
would  not  allow  everybody  to  belong  to  a  provident 
dispensary. 

42528.  There  would  be  a  class  of  person  who  did  not 
belong  to  it  who  were  not  paupers  and  who  were  not 
destitute  ? — You  would  always  find  those  people. 

42529.  How  would  you  deal  with  those,  they  are  a 
considerable  class  ? — That  is  a  difficulty,  but  still  it  is 
quite  obvious  you  could  not  go  to  free  medical  relief. 
I  think  these  people  should  pay  something,  although  it 
might  be  very  small.  You  might  after  all,  I  think  con- 
veniently abolish  Poor  Law  medical  officers  and  hand 
these  people  over  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  district. 

42530.  You  must  of  course  have  medical  officers  with 
regard  to  your  infirmaries  ? — I  am  speaking  of  outside 
relief,  not  infirmaries  at  all. 

42531.  Have  you  heard  the  complaint  made  that 
persons  who  now  avail  themselves  of  the  hospital  facil- 
ities are  of  a  class  for  whom  the  hospitals  were  not  origin  - 
ally  intended,  and  consequently  the  poor  are  pushed 
out  and  forced  to  go  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  more  than 
they  ought  to  ? — No  doubt  hospitals  are  abused  and 
used  by  persons  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  practitioner. 
I  do  not  tliink  they  push  out  others  ;  after  all  the  hospi- 
tals deal  with  the  mass  of  work  which  comes  to  them  in 
some  way  or  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general 
hospitals  do  attend  to  people  who  ought  to  be  going 
elsewhere,  but  that  tends  more  to  bring  discredit  upon 
the  hospital  system  than  anything  else.  I  do  not  think 
the  poor  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  that  at  Leeds. 

42532.  Except  that  the  others  take  their  place  ?  — 
Well,  the  hospitals  would  not  have  so  much  to  do. 

42533.  That  is  assuming  they  can  treat  the  poor  as 
they  ought  to  be  treated,  and  in  addition  take  in  these 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay ;  unless  the  accommodation 
is  increased  somebody  must  displaced  ? — Quite  so  ; 
in  the  general  hospital  at  Leeds  now,  I  daresay  to-daj' 
there  are  probably  500  people  v/aiting  to  go  inside  as 
in-patients,  they  cannot  get  in  because  the  beds  are 
occupied,  the  place  is  not  large  enough,  but  still  these 
people  are  not  taking  their  turns.  If  you  want  to  get 
a  patient  into  the  hospital  at  Leeds,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  call  in  one  of  the  staff  as  a  consultant,  pay  him 
his  fee  and  he  will  give  you  an  order  to  go  inside,  and 
that  is  what  is  done  if  you  have  an  urgent  case  and  want 
to  get  it  into  the  hospital  at  once. 

42534.  Under  your  scheme  with  these  provident  dis- 
pensaries, I  assume  that  an  order  or  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  doctors  attached  to  the  dispensary  would  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  for  a  patient  seriously  ill  ? — It 
should  do. 

42535.  Short  of  transferring  medical  rehef  to  an  authority 
other  than  the  Poor  Law,  you  have  no  other  suggestion 
to  make  than  that  of  the  provident  dispensary  ? — Not 
for  the  outdoor  poor. 

42536.  Would  you  leave  the  infirmary  as  it  is  now 
attached  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quit©  so,  I  suppose  you 

42:— IV. 


would  have  to.    People  do  not  go  to  the  Poor  Law  Br.  Arthur 

infirmary   very  willingly  often,  but  still  many    people  Hawkyard. 

who  would  go  there  are  choked  off  by  the  guardians.  _ 
^  ®  26  Feb.  1907. 

42537.  You  think  there  is  a  reluctance  to  go  ? — There   

is  a  reluctance  to  go  on  the  part  of  some  people,  but  Deterrence 
others  who  ought  to  go  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  of  medical 
the  guardians  will  not  admit. 

42538.  To  what  is  the  reluctance  to  go  mto  the  in- 
firmary due,  is  it  on  account  of  the  nerson  becoming  a 
pauper  ? — Yes. 

42539.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  treatment  ? — No,  the 
treatment  is  of  the  best.  It  is  prejudice  and  sentiment. 
I  take  it,  largely  which  influences  these  people. 

42540.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  all  hospitals  Objections  to 
and  all  infirmaries  should  if  possible  be  brought  into  ^'^UJ^^^^j^ 
co-operation  and  put  under  the  municipal  authority.       li'tals  to 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  proposal  of  that  kind  ?  sanitary 

— Yes,  I  have  thought  about  the  matter,  but  I  do  authorities, 
not  think  it  is  very  possible.  I  think  municipal 
bodies  have  quite  enough  to  do  now  without  having 
any  more  work  attached  to  their  office,  and  although 
municipalities  now  deal  with  all  kinds  of  infectious 
illness,  and  consumption  in  some  places,  I  think  generally 
the  illnesses  would  be  far  better  dealt  with  by  a  charitable 
body  than  by  the  corporation.  If  you  had  the  thing 
municipally  managed,  every  ratepayer  would  claim  the 
right  of  going  into  the  hospital  when  he  was  poorly.  He 
would  think  he  had  a  right  to  go  there  ;  he  paid  rates 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  place  and  should  go  there. 

42541.  That  is  the  argument  of  the  poor  ratepayers  now 
wdth  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  that  they  have  a  right  to  help 
because  they  pay  rates  ? — True  ;  but  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient funds  of  their  own  they  should  not  be  put  on  the 
funds  of  the  general  public. 

42542.  Would  not  the  same  apply  to  the  hospitak 
if  transferred  to  the  municipal  authority  ? — Yes,  but 
you  would  attract  a  different  class  of  people.  People  who 
now  can  afford  to  pay  for  medical  attendance,  and  could 
afford,  probably,  to  go  into  private  hospitals,  would  claim 
to  go  into  the  municipal  hospital,  if  you  had  the  hospitals 
municipally  subsidised  and  municipally  managed ;  I 
think  that  would  be  the  effect,  at  all  events. 

42543.  Is  the  sanitary  authority  in  Hunslet  increasing  Increase  in 
its  operations  at  all  ?— The  sanitary  authority  in  Hunslet  ^-ctiyity  of 
is  the  same  as  for  the  city  of  Leeds.    Hunslet  is  part  - 
of  the  city  of  Leeds.   Dr.  Cameron,  who  was  here  last  week, 
deals  with  Hunslet  just  as  he  does  with  the  township 
of  Leeds. 

42544.  Should  you  say  now  they  are  more  actively 
pushing  themselves  in  various  directions  ? — Yes. 

42545.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  overlapping  in  that  overlapp- 
way  ? — I  do  not  think  so  in  the  sanitary  committee,  the       i  £aw^^ 
only  things  it  attempts  to  deal  with  are  infectious  ill-  sanitaiy 
nesses,  and  the  corporation  make  a  grant  towards  the  authority, 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  ;  we  have  a  sanatorium  at  Leeds. 

42546.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  It  deals  with  infantile  mortality, 
does  it  not,  through  its  inspectors  ? — Yes ;  we  have 
lady  inspectors  who  are  a  very  great  help  indeed,  and  they 
have  been  a  very  great  help  to  the  Pure  Milk  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  infantile  milk  supply.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  last  ten  years  in  Leeds  the  sanitary 
authority  has  done  a  good  deal  to  extend  its  operations. 

42547.  {Chairman.)  It  treats  all  infectious  cases  free  ? — 
Absolutely  free.  I  was  on  the  sanita#y  committee  for 
ten  years  in  Leeds,  and  I  was  chairman  part  of  the  time. 

42548.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — I  came  out  a  year 
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42549.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  combine  the 
two  different  sets  of  work  under  one  authority,  that  is 
medical  rehef  and  sanitary  work  ? — Do  you  mean  to 
put  the  Poor  Law  under  them  ? 

42550.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  dissociate 
medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  and  put  it  under, 
or  associate  it  with,  the  health  authority  ? — No,  I  hardly 
think  so.  I  think  the  health  authority  has  quite  sufficient 
to  do  wathout  having  much  more  tacked  on  to  it,  and 
there  I  think  they  are  developing  on  right  fines,  they 
are  educating  the  pubHc  into  a  better  frame  of  mind 
with  regaid  to  sanitation ;  there  is  a  vast  difference  now 
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to  what  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  pubUc  regarding  fever 
hospitals  ;  now  they  clamour  to  go  in,  twenty  years  ago 
they  refused  to  go  in. 

42551.  That  is  perhaps  due  to  the  excellent  work  of 
the  sanitary  authority  during  the  last  ton  years  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  public  are  getting  more  enlightened 
and  find  these  places  are  not  prisons,  that  they  are  treated 
woW  there,  and  they  desire  to  go  in. 

42552.  Your  own  personal  experience  you  say  is  that 
it  costs  you  in  cash  about  £2'j0  in  each  year  to  earn  fees 
you  never  receive  ? — That  is  so. 

42553.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  actually  out  of  pocket 
by  attending  those  cases  ? — Yes  ;  my  point  is  this  : 
Wo  have  many  hundreds  of  men  in  Hunslet  who  do  not 
average  more  than  15s.  a  week  all  the  year  roimd.  I 
put  them  at  about  4,000  ;  these  men  are  labourers  in 
ironworks,  they  cannot  live  on  their  money,  it  is  not 
sufficient,  and  the  medical  man  in  the  district,  the  small 
property  owner  and  the  small  grocer  have  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  what  the  man  gets  and  what 
it  costs  him  to  hve  ;  and  although,  perhaps,  my  proportion 
is  bigger  than  most  men's  because  I  do  a  lot  of  work, 
still  every  man  has  to  contribute  some  share  towards 
the  maintenance  of  these  people.  I  put  it  down  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  got  sufiScient  wages 
to  Uve  on.  You  have  a  large  body  of  men  who  are 
always  on  the  verge  of  poverty  in  Hunslet — many 
hundreds. 

42564.  I  can  understand  how  medical  men  contribute, 
but  surely  a  tradesman  could  not,  he  would  be  out  of 
pocket  ?— He  does,  he  has  to.  Men  go  into  small  grocers' 
shops  in  Hunslet  by  the  score  every  year,  and  after  two 
or  three  years  their  savings  are  lost  and  they  come  out. 
If  you  make  enc]uiries  you  -will  find  it  has  been  by  giving 
credit  to  their  customers  that  their  little  capital  has 
gone,  then  some  other  victim  comes  along  takes  the  shop, 
and  the  whole  process  goes  on  again. 

42555.  You  mean  the  small  shopkeepers  go  bankrupt  ? — 
Yes. 

42556.  (Mrs.  Webb).  Through  bad  debts  ?— Yes. 

42557.  (Mr.  Locli.)  They  do  not  go  bankrupt,  I  suppose, 
they  cease  trading  ? — Yes,  they  do  not  go  to  the  Court, 
but  cease  trading.  The  same  thing  apphes  to  small 
property  owners. 

42558.  (Mr.  Booth.)  There  are  always  small  people 
hopeful  of  making  a  business  pay  although  their  pre- 
decessors have  not  done  so  ? — Yes  ;  they  seem  to  think 
they  have  the  qualifications  their  predecessor  lacked. 

42559.  Are  there  any  exceptions,  people  who  make 
fortunes  ? — I  do  not  know  of  one.  My  experience  is 
that  aU  the  small  grocers'  shops,  what  with  the  compe- 
tition from  co-operative  stores,  and  the  bad  debts  they 
make,  shut  up  in  a  very  short  time.  One  or  two  I  know 
seem  to  make  a  hving,  but  what  their  actual  financial 
conditions  are  I  do  not  know.  That  appHes  to  property 
as  well.  I  know  a  man  Mho  bought  a  row  of  houses  for 
£1,200  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  he  was  glad  to 
■sell  them  for  £800  simply  because  what  with  the  missing 
Tent  and  the  rates  he  had  to  pay  he  told  me  he  was  £1  a 
-week  out  of  pocket  by  holding  this  property,  and  there 
are  many  instances  hke  that. 

42560.  In  Paragraph  3,  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  all  practitioners  who  woiild  be  wiUing  to  act  for  Poor 
I^aw  medical  work,  would  that  be  done  entirely  at  the 
choice  of  the  patients  ? — Yes. 

42661.  A  reheving  officer  who  found  a  sick  person  who 
needed  that  kind  of  rehef  would  ask  him  which  of  a  certain 
List  of  doctors  he  would  prefer  ? — Yes. 

42562.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  4,  the  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  Poor  Law  nursing,  that  would  be 
a  form  of  Poor  Law  out-relief,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  they 
would  simply  attend  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  I 
do  not  mean  all  those  needing  mecUcal  attendance. 

42563.  They  would  be  under  the  eye  of  the  relieving 
officer,  they  would  be  paupers  ? — Yes,  the  nurses  would 
simply  be  for  the  paupers. 

42564.  So  that  there  would  be  an  outdoor  nursing 
rehef,  in  fact,  which  would  be  pauperisation  ? — It  would. 


but  of  course  what  I  intend  to  convey  by  that  is  this,  Need  of  mor( 
that  now  we  have  nearly  400  people  over  sixty  having  nurses  for 
outdoor   rehef   in    Hunslet.     They  come  each  week,  outdoor 
they  get  their  money,  and  there  is  not  the  shghtest  paupers  and 
notice  taken  as  to  how  they  spend  that  money.    The  functions  of 
reheving  officers  have  not  time  to  look  after  them  ;  I  ^'^'^  ^  nurses. 
h?ar  all  kinds  of  stories  about  the  money  being  spent 
in  beer  and  things  hke  that.    Myjdea  of  the  nurses  is  this  : 
that  they  should  call  at  least  once  a  week  on  every  old 
person  having  outdoor  rehef  to  see  how  they  are  getting 
on,  and  how  they  are  spending  their  money,  and  con- 
stantly supervise  them,  in  addition  to  doing  ordinary 
nursing  work  amongst  those  who  need  it. 

42565.  The  nursing  would  be  ordered  if  it  was  needed  ? 
— The  nurse  would  visit  all  the  old  people  having  out- 
door r  JieP,  shj  would  have  them  under  her  charge  and 
visit  them  regularly,  say  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight 
to  see  how  they  are  getting  on,  because  these  people,  as 
far  as  my  exp  .rienne  goes,  suffer  vjry  much  from  want  of 
supervision  ;  they  get  very  dirty ;  their  houses  get  very 
dirty  ;  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  them  ;  and  the  nurs« 
would  see  that  they  were  kept  cisan.  In  order  to  do  that 
I  should  let  her  have  the  use  of  aU  the  able-bodied  women 
who  are  getting  outdoor  rehef  ;  she  should  call  upon 
those  women  to  give  one  or  two  days'  charing  at  the 
houses  of  the  old  people  in  return  for  the  money  they  get. 
I  think  it  is  a  feasible  pLxn.  I  am  quite  sure  these  old 
people  if  they  were  kept  cleaner  in  their  persons,  cleaner 
in  their  bedding  and  cleaner  in  their  houses  would  be  far 
more  comfortable  than  they  are  at  t^ie  present  time. 
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42666.  In  Paragraph  5  you  speak  of  the  amount  of 
out-relief  that  goes  in  rent,  and  suggest  that  houses 
should  be  supplied  rent  free  ;  the  cost  of  supplying  those 
houses  would,  if  course,  be  a  rent  of  its  kind,  which  would 
be  paid  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  deduct  it 
from  the  relief.  At  the  present  time  in  Hunslet  the  old 
people  of  sixty-five,  when  they  have  paid  their  rent, 
have  6d.  left ;  those  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  have 
l^d.  left ;  those  from  seventy  to  eighty  have  3jd.  left ; 
and  those  over  eighty  have  Is.  l-|d.  left  after  paying 
their  rent.  My  idea  is  this,  that  the  bulk  of  the  relief 
goes  in  rent  at  the  present  time,  it  goes  to  their  landlords  ;  " 
these  people  are  then  dependent  on  their  friends,  or  any 
gifts,  or  other  income,  for  their  hving  ;  if  you  had  to  ' 
find  them  houses,  I  should  suggest  single-room  dwellings 
built  by  the  guardians  and  maintained  by  the  guardians,  ^, 
I  think  they  could  be  put  up  probably  for  £60  each, 
exclusive  of  the  land.  I  would  give  all  these  old  people 
a  house,  and  pay  them  3s.  or  4s.  a  week  to  hve  on  ;  and 
then,  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  rehef  going  in  rent, 
the  poor  would  get  some  real  benefit ;  they  would  have 
their  money  to  spend  on  food  and  clothing. 

42567.  Do  you  think  the  houses  could  be  supphed 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  rented  ? — I  think  they  could, 
and  they  would  be  more  suitable.    The  houses  now  are 
ordinary  houses,  say,  a  kitchen  below  and  a  bed-room  . 
above,  but  these  old  people  never  go  upstairs,  they  are 

too  old  most  of  them,  they  have  not  tiie  heart,  inclination, 

or  wish,  or  desire  to  go  upstairs.    They  sleep  in  the  kitchen 

and  the  result  is  that  the  house  gets  very  dirty  above 

and  very  neglected  below.    I  thmk  old  people  would 

have  quite  sufficient  to  do  if  they  had  only  one  room  to  {' 

attend  to  and  keep  clean. 

42568.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  18,  in  order  to  Proposed 
deal  with  much  of  this  work  through  provident  dis-  extension  of 
pensaries,  a  complete  system  of  dispensaries  would  be  system  of 
necessary,  would  it  not  ?— It  would.  dis^penaaries. 

42569.  At  present  it  is  very  far  from  complete  t — 
It  is  very  incomplete  ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  no 
dispensaries  in  the  district  where  I  hve. 

42670.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are  provided  by  charitable 
effort  or  by  associated  effort  ? — Charitable  effort  largely. 
In  Leeds  there  is  no  dispensary  relying  on  associated 
effort,  there  is  only  one  dispensary,  and  that  is  supported 
by  charity. 

42571.  How  do  you  propose  to  make  the  system  com- 
plete, by  putting  them  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I 
should  make  the  basis  of  the  committee  medical  men 
in  the  district  or  in  the   town,  I   should   attach   to  1 
that  coram 'tt?e  other  interests,  such  as  those  who  are  I 
attended,  the    patients  should   have  a  certain  repre- 
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roposed  sentation  on  the  committee,  and  probably  the  guardians 
xtension  of  and  the  municipal  authority,  but  still  the  commanding 
ystem  of  authority  of  the  committee  I  should  make  would  be 
medical  men. 
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42572.  How  is  it  to  be  financed  ? — By  the  members 
finding  the  funds,  they  should  pay  for  what  they  got. 

42573.  On  a  self-supporting  basis  ? — Yes,  I  think  a 
scheme  like  that  could  be  worked  out. 

;  42574.  But  the  existing  dispensaries  are  really  based 
upon  a  subscription  list ;  although  the  people  join  and 
pay  something,  yet  they  do  not  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
dispensary,  it  is  partly  supported  I  think  in  most  cases  by 
subscriptions  ? — That  is  so. 

42575.  You  think  they  could  be  started  by  associations 
of  medical  men  without  any  financial  assistance  ? — I 
think  so  ;  there  would  of  course  have  to  be  a  wage  limit ; 
I  should  not  admit  anybody  to  the  benefits  of  the  dis- 
pensary but  those  low  wage  men  I  have  mentioned,  say 
those  getting  an  average  of  15s.  a  week  all  the  year  round. 

42576.  You  could  not  compel  them  to  join  ? — You 
could  not,  the  difiiculty  of  the  position  is  those  who 
would  not  join  and  who  would  eventually  become  paupers. 
That  is  a  difficulty  with  all  these  schemes,  that  you  find 
some  people  who  have  not  the  sense  to  join  these  benefit 
societies ;  you  cannot  help  it,  it  is  human  nature. 

42577.  And  for  those  who  finally  are  obliged  to  be 
relieved  the  guardians  would  pay,  I  gather  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  so. 

42578.  In  Paragraph  20  you  suggest  there  should  be 
greater  facilities  offered  as  to  admission  to  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  and  mention  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way 
of  people  getting  admitted  by  boards  of  guardians  when 
the  family  is  not  quite  destitute.  On  what  basis  would 
admission  come  ?  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  ' '  not 
quite  destitute  ' '  ? — A  case  is  constantly  occurring  where 
a  person  has  got  advanced  heart  disease  or  some  other 
complaint,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  who  cannot  get  proper 
nursing  at  home  ;  if  we  had  Poor  Law  niurses  they  might, 
but  is  is  quite  obvious  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  get 
them  into  the  infirmary  ;  they  would  not  be  taken  into  a 
a  general  infirmary,  they  are  incurable  cases,  and  the 
consequence  is  the  only  place  for  them  is  the  Poor  Law 
infirmary ;  yet  if  there  is  any  income  coming  into  the  house 
the  guardians  will  not  take  them  in.  That  is  the  practice 
in  Hunslet.  I  will  give  you  a  case  which  happened  last 
week.  A  man  named  E.  ■ — ,  suffering  from  advanced 
heart  disease,  he  has  not  worked  for  eight  years,  and  he 
made  an  appHcation  to  go  into  the  Hunslet  workhouse 
infirmary  and  was  refused  on  the  ground  there  was  sufficient 
income  coming  into  the  house  to  find  him  medical  atten- 
dance. He  is  the  woman's  second  husband,  and  the 
woman  had  by  her  first  husband  one  son  and  two  daughters 
The  son  is  a  labouBer  and  he  gives  the  mother  10s.  a  week. 
As  a  labourer  he  earns  13s.  one  week  and  18s.  the  next  in 
a  paper  factory ;  he  is  twenty-two  years  of  age.  That  is 
sweating,  One  daughter  earns  8s.  6d.  and  the  other 
daughter  earns  7s.  The  mother  goes  out  knocking 
up  in  the  morning  and  she  earns  6s.  The  total 
income  is  £1  lis.  6d.  coming  into  the  house,  but  there 
are  four  of  them  to  keep  besides  the  step -father.  He 
applied  to  go  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  and  was 
refused.  I  contend  that  is  a  proper  case  for  the  work- 
house infirmary,  and  no  objection  should  have  been 
raised  by  the  guardians  to  his  admission  as  there  is  no 
legal  obligation  resting  on  the  step  children  to  support 
the  step -father. 

42579.  You  wish  to  alter  the  rule  as  to  destitution  ? — 
Exactly. 

42580.  You  wou.ld  still  leave  it  in  the  judgment  of  the 
guardians  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  law  ? — 
True ;  still,  although  the  guardians  have  discretion  now, 
and  could  have  admitted  that  man,  they  did  not. 
I  think  that  was  a  proper  case  for  treatment  in  the 
workhouse  infirmary,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  left  out- 
side if  he  desired  to  go  in  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
a  medical  man. 

42581.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Did  the  district  medical  officer 
give  a  report  on  that  case  to  the  guardians  ? — No,  he 
was  never  approached.  The  woman  went  to  the  guar- 
dians' out-relief  section  and  was  refused  the  relief. 
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42582.  And  refused  the  medical  officer's  order  ?—  Dr.  Arthur 
She  was  refused  the  medical  officer's  order.    First  of  Hawkyard. 

all  he  wanted  an  order  for  the  infirmary,  but  that  was  ^  

refused,  and  an  outdoor  medical  officer's   order   was     I*  eb.  1907. 
refused  as  well.  Refu^y 

42583.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Was  there  no  medical  guardians  of 
officer's  report  at  all  ? — None  whatever.  mdoor  medi- 

C£tl  relief 

42584.  Not  as  to  the  heart  disease  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  j  I  take  it  there  was  some  medical  report  following 
the  usual  routine  ;  the  medical  officer  would  perhaps  have 
seen  the  patient  once  and  certified. 

42585.  (ilfr.  Bentham.)  In  that  case  there  must  have 
been  an  order  by  the  reheving  officer  for  the  medical 
officer  to  visit.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  medical  officer  had  really  ever  been  called  in  ? — I 
could  not  say,  I  do  not  know. 

42586.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  The  guardians  refused  it  because 
there  was  sufficient  income  coming  in,  so  that  the  medical 
officer  would  not  be  called  in  ? — That  was  the  statement 
of  the  woman  afterwards.  I  had  attended  this  man 
for  many  years,  and  I  advised  her  to  go  to  the  guardians, 
and  she  came  back  with  this  statement,  which  I  take  it 
was  perfectly  true. 

42587.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  do  not  know  what  the  normal 
procedure  of  the  guardians  in  such  a  case  is ;  was  it  not 
alleged  at  the  outset  that  there  was  this  heart  trouble  ? — 
The  woman  would  tell  them  so,  I  take  it  the  guardians 
would  make  inqukies.  The  relieving  officer  would  visit, 
for  instance,  and  he  would  get  to  know  what  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  was ;  there  might  have  been  no  medical 
certificate. 

42588.  {3Ir.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Were  you  attending 
the  case  before  ? — I  was. 

42589.  You  did  not  send  anything,  I  suppose,  with  the 
application  to  say  this  was  a  case  of  heart  disease  ?— 
No,  I  simply  told  her  to  apply. 

42590.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  you  say  it  would  be  a 
case  which  would  be  better  treated  in  the  workhouse 
infirmary  than  at  home  ? — Most  decidedly ;  the  woman 
cannot  nurse  the  man,  she  has  to  go  out  very  early  in  the 
morning  knocking  up,  and  that  means,  I  suppose,  that  the 
whole  household  is  disturbed  at  perhaps  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  order  that  she  may  get  up. 

42591.  It  is  very  likely  that  had  the  district  medical  officer 
been  called  in  at  aU  he  would  have  said  exactly  the  same 
as  you  said  ? — Just  so. 

42592.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  occurred  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

42593.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Is  it  usual  for  them  to  make  in- 
quiries of  the  medical  man  who  has  been  in  attendance, 
making  that  part  of  their  normal  investigation  ? — Very, 
very  rarely ;  occasionally  it  happens,  but  very  rarely. 

42594.  {Mr.Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  suggest  that  if 
the  guardians  had  been  told  this  was  a  case  that  ought  to 
be  treated  inside,  they  would  have  declined  to  give  that 
relief  ? — I  think  so.  The  statement  was  that  it  was 
decHned  on  the  plea  that  there  was  an  income  coming 
into  the  house  sufficient  to  pay  a  medical  man. 

42595.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  they  refuse  an  order 
for  the  workhouse  on  the  same  ground  ? — Quite  so  ; 

they  do  so,  it  is  the  practice.  ' 

42596.  Tha  man  could  have  got  into  the  infirmary 
through  the  workhouse  ? — He  might  have  gone  to  the 
door  and  stopped  there  until  they  took  him  in,  of  course. 

42597.  {Mr.  Eussell   Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  the  j^ggj 
nurses  which  you  suggest  for  the  out-rehef  cases,  you  want  nurses  for  out 
them  especially  in  cases  of  people  who  do  not  keep  their  relief  cases, 
cottages  and  houses  in  a  clean  stato,  they  being  unable, 

possibly  on  account  of  infirmity,  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

42598.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority  p^jQ^jo^g 
to  see  that  the  houses  are  in  a  proper  state  ? — There  are  g^nitary  au- 
degrees  of  cleanHness,  and  the  sanitary  authority  act  on  thority  as  to 
the  complaints  of  neighbom's,  but  when  I  refer  to  un-  houses,  clean- 
cleanhness  I  refer  to  uncleanhness  of   the  person  and  liness,  etc. 
bed  Unen,  not  of  the  house  altogether. 

42599.  Would  not  a  httle  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
sanitary  authority  suffice  to  answer  what  you  rather  hope 
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for  there  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  because  it  would  net 
find  a  means  of  keeping  the  house  clean,  v.horeas  without 
any  additional  expense  so  far  as  I  can  see,  if  the  able-bodied 
women  receiving  the  out-door  relief  were  compelled  to  give 
their  services  one  or  two  days  a  week  for  what  relief 
they  get,  and  if  they  had  to  obey  the  call  of  the  nurses 
and  to  go  to  certain  houses  to  clear  up  it  would  be  done 
without  additional  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  The  sanitary 
authority  has  no  such  machinery. 

42600.  You  would  have  to  have  the  fresh  nurses,  they 
would  have  to  exist  ? — They  would  have  to  exist,  but 
now  the  guardians  subscribe  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  district  nurse,  it  would  simply  be  an  extension  of  their 
work. 

42601.  A  considerable  extension  ? — It  would  be  an  ex- 
tension of  their  work,  a  large  extension. 

42602.  You  speak  of  the  reluctance  to  go  to  the  Pocr 
Law  Infirmary,  Is  that  not  the  case  the  first  time,  but 
not  the  case  the  first  time,  but  not  the  second  ? — I  quite 
agree,  it  is  a  matter  of  sentiment. 

42603.  It  is  partly  sentiment.  Do  you  think  in  any 
way  it  is  that  they  do  not  realise  before  they  go  in  the  first 
time  how  good  the  care  in  the  infirmary  is  ? — Yes,  they 
name  the  workhouse  the  Bastille,  and  they  have  some 
distorted  idea  of  what  the  Bastille  really  was,  and  they 
think  it  is  a  prison.  When  they  go  in  once  and  the  ice 
is  once  broken  they  are  not  unwilling  to  take  a  seconel 
plunge,  that  is  my  experience  of  them. 

42604.  With  regard  to  the  municipal  management  of 
the  hospitals,  you  object,  I  think,  on  the  ground  that  a 
person  who  had  paid  rates  would  consider  he  had  a  right 
consequently  to  go  in  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

42605.  Do  you  ever  find  now  that  people  claim  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  hospitals  a  kind  of  right  to  go  in  ? — - 
They  do. 

42606.  Without  pajdng  anything  ? — Yes,  they  do, 
but  I  think  that  is  very  largely  encouraged  by  the  em- 
ployers ;  an  employer  of  labour  gives,  say,  twenty  guineas 
a  year  to  the  hospital  fund  and  he  thinks  he  has  first  call 
on  beds  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  £500,  not  £20. 

■  42607.  I  was  suggesting  it  would  probably  be  a  higher 
principle  if  one  paid  something  towards  that  to  which 
they  thought  they  had  a  right,  than  if  they  paid  nothing 
and  thought  they  had  a  right  ? — You  could  not  refuse 
where  they  pay  something,  whereas  you  could  refuse 
if  they  pay  nothing.  You  have  a  reason  for  refusing  now, 
but  if  they  pay  something  you  would  not. 

42608.  Do  you  think  a  hospital  would  refuse  a  patient 
except  where  it  was  overcrowded  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  instances ;  whenever  I  have  asked  the  infirmary  at 
Leeds  to  take  a  case  in  they  have  taken  it  in,  but  still 
sometimes  patients  have  to  wait ;  a  large  number  are 
waiting  now  for  admission  for  operative  treatment,  but 
an  urgent  case  I  have  never  known  the  Leeds'  people 
refuse  to  take  in. 

42609.  Do  you  think  that  the  subscriptions  would 
flow  in  if  the  hospital  exercised  too  great  a  survey  as  to 
the  kind  of  case  they  would  or  would  not  take  in  ?— I  do  not 
know ;  in  Leeds  the  workmen  themselves  contribute  a  very 
large  sum  per  year  to  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital, 
they  do  a  great  deal  in  that  way.  I  do  not  think  the  sub  - 
scriptions  would  be  affected  from  the  wealthy  charitable 
if  a  little  more  discrimination  were  exercised  by  the  in- 
firmary authorities. 

42610.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  make  a  suggestion  in  your 
first  paragraph  that  the  municipality  should  feed  ill-fed 
and  under-fed  children  with  good  milk  ? — That  is  so. 

42611.  Would  you  have  all  babies  fed  in  that  way  ? — 
Not  those  whose  parents  could  afEord  to  pay,  but,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  vast  number  of  the  children  in  a  place 
like  Leeds  never  get  milk  at  all. 

42612.  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  who  could 
afford,  and  who  could  not  afliord,  to  pay  for  good  milk  ? 
— There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  Leeds ;  the  lady  sanitary 
inspectors  are  quite  able  to  do  it,  and  find  time  to  do  it. 

42613.  They  make  an  economic  investigation  into  each 
case  ? — They  do,  and  of  those  people  who  cannot  afiord 
to  pay  some  have  had  milk  free  (I  am  speaking  of  the 
I'ure  Milk  Committee's  effort  a  couple  of  years  ago  in 
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Leeds,  which  is  now  defunct),  others  paid  a  proportion 
of  the  cost,  and  others  paid  the  commercial  value  of  the 
milk, 

42614.  Do  you  think  these  ladies  who  act  as  health 
visitors  under  Dr.  Cameron  act  the  part  of  relieving 
officers  and  investigate  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  cases  they  visit  and  verify  the  figures  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  them  ? — They  have  done  when  the  Pure  Milk 
Committee  was  doing  its  work.  ^ 

42615.  Are  they  doing  it  now  ? — The  Pure  Milk  Com- 
mittee has  gone  out  of  existence  in  Leeds,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  the  work  of  these  ladies  has  ceased. 

42616.  Would  you  have  these  ladies,  who  are  specially 
trained  to  supply  advice  and  assistance  to  certain  classes 
ef  cas  s,  take  up  the  work  of  relieving  officers  or  inquiry 
agents,  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  are  sub- 
mitted and  then  verify  them ;  make  an  investigation 
into  the  economic  circumstances  ? — If  you  propose  to 
supply  milk  free  of  charge  or  at  reduced  prices  I  would. 

42617.  You'  would  place  that  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  on  these  rather  highly  quahfied  health  visitors  ? 
— ^If  you  call  it  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  I  should. 
I  would  not  supply  milk  from  the  rates  without  making 
some  investigation  into  the  means  of  the  recipients. 

42618.  Would  that  not  be  rather  detrimental  to  the 
job  for  which  they  are  specially  qualified,  namely  giving 
advice  to  mothers  on  certain  health  matters,  if  they  had 
to  undertake  these  economic  inquiries  ? — I  do  not  think 
so ;  a  few  inquiries  would  soon  eHcit  the  amount  of  in- 
come coming  into  the  house ;  it  would  not  be  much  of  a 

tax  o  1  their  time.  ^ 

42619.  Have  you  consulted  Dr.  Cameron  or  any  of  his  ' 
staff  upon  such  a  proposal,  to  see  how  they  would  accept 

it  ? — When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  it  was 
done,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  lady  health  visitors ;  they 
made  inquiries  about  the  amount  of  money  coming  into 
the  house  before  the  milk  was  given  under  cost  price. 

42620.  I  think  that  system  failed,  did  it  not  ?— When  Snpplj  of 
the  proposals  were  first  made  in  Leeds  for  the  corporation  milk  for  in- 
to run  a  milk  dep6t,  they  were  opposed  by  the  milk  fants  by 
industry  in  Leeds,  a.nd  the  milk  industry  had  sufficient  '^oluntarv 
infl  uence  in  the  council  chamber  to  get  the  thing  declared  j^gg^jg  ^^k]  | 
ultra  vires,  so  that  it  had  to  be  dropped  by  the  corporation,  failure  of  Ih 
but  a  voluntary  committee  then  took  up  the  work,  and  scheme, 
carried  it  on  for  twelve  months,  but  the  work  of  education, 
the  work  of  inquiry,  and  the  work  of  distribution,  was  done 
by  the  lady  health  visitors. 

42621.  That  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  I  understand  that 
it  broke  down  and  is  over  ? — Yes. 

42622.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  It  did  not  break  down  because  the 
sanitary  inspectors  broke  down,  it  broke  down  because 
the  funds  were  lacking  ? — Yes,  want  of  means.  We 
could  not  get  money  to  carry  it  on.  It  cost  us  £5  a 
week  to  carry  it  on ;  that  was  the  difference  between 
what  the  milk  cost  us  and  the  price  we  sold  it  at.  We 
lost  £5  a  week,  and  when  our  money  came  to  an  end  and 
we  could  not  get  more,  me  had  to  shut  the  place  up. 

42623.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  were  trjdng  there  different 
things  ;  you  were  making  an  economical  inquiry ;  you 
were  giving  advice  to  mothers  and  actually  supplying 
the  milk  which  the  dair3nnen  of  the  town  thought  they 
were  able  to  supply  ? — That  is  true  ;  you  see,  it  was  an 
experiment. 

42624.  Had  not  it  the  elements  of  a  break  down  in  it 
when  you  attempted  to  do  three  such  diverse  things  as 
that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  scheme  was  a 
well  conceived  one,  it  worked  extremely  well,  and  if  we 
had  only  had  sufficient  money  or  the  rates  to  go  on  I 
think  we  would  have  done  a  lot  of  good. 

42625.  It  was  an  expensive  scheme,  you  admit  ? — 
It  was  expensive  because  we  had  not  a  proper  establish- 
ment or  a  proper  plant.  I  dare  say  we  could  have  made 
it  a  commercial  success  if  the  corporation  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  a  farm  of  its  own. 

42626.  May  I  ask  what  the  objections  of  the  daii-ymen 
to  it  were  ?— It  interfered  with  their  trade. 
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42627.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  the  sanitary 
authority  to  have  insisted  upon  a  high  standard  of  milk 
supply  than  merely  have  endeavoured  to  supply  it  them- 
selves ? — The  standard  is  all  right  probably ;  it  is  not 
that,  it  is  the  dirt  the  milk  contains  we  object  to  ;  it  is 
fairly  good  in  most  instances,  but  it  is  exceedingly  dirty ; 
you  cannot  get  a  farmer  to  be  clean,  or  very  few. 

42628.  The  dirt  that  is  contained  in  it  is  surely  involved 
in  the  standard  ?— You  see  there  is  milk  produced  in 
Leeds  and  milk  brought  in  from  outside  ;  the  corporation 
applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  of  supervision  over 
cowsheds  outside  the  city  boundaries,  but  was  refused ; 
consequently  there  is  very  little  supervision.  The  milk 
we  get  in  from  outside  Leeds  is  indescribably  filthy ;  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so ;  no  care  is  taken  in  regard 
to  it,  the  cows  are  dirty,  the  men  are  dirty,  the  sheds  are 
dirty,  and  what  the  Pure  Milk  Committee  tried  to  do  was 
to  get  a  pure  milk. 

42629.  But  Leeds  did  not  respond  to  that  appeal  ? — 
It  did  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

42630.  Do  you  propose,  according  to  Paragraph  3, 
that  the  district  Poor  Law  medical  ofiBcers  should  be 
drawn  from  any  practitioners  in  the  city  ? — In  the  dis- 
trict, not  outside  the  towiiship  boundaries,  so  to  speak, 
you  would  be  compelled  to  have  some  boundary. 

42631.  Do  you  think  the  poor  would  be  Hkely  to  select 
the  best  practitioners,  or  those  who  were  most  hkely  to 
give  the  kind  of  treatment  that  they  expected  and 
desired  ? — They  would  simply  have  conferred  upon  them 
the  discretion  which  an  ordinary  person  now  has,  that  is, 
to  go  to  any  practitioner  they  prefer. 

42632.  The  ordinary  person  pays  for  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket  ? — Yes. 

42633.  And  those  pay  for  it  out  of  the  rates.  Does  not 
the  medical  rehef  to  a  very  large  extent  lead  to  the  granting 
of  medical  nourishment  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  There 
may  be  a  pint  of  milk  ordered  each  day,  or  half  a  pint 
of  beef  tea,,  or  something  Uke  that,  but  there  is  no  abun- 
dant supply  of  medical  comforts  from  the  point  of  view 
of  food. 

42634.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  cases 
visited  by  the  district  medical  officers  get  medical  nourish- 
ment ordered  by  them  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  on  the 
sheets  which  are  sent  in  every  month  by  the  district 
medical  officer  occasionally  you  see  a  pint  of  milk  ordered 
per  day,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  every  case,  it  applies 
to  very  few  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  but  I  have  not 
got  the  figures  out. 

42635.  Under  the  system  therefore  by  which  the  dis- 
trict medical  officers  of  health  are  appointed  by  the 
board  of  guardians  specifically  you  do  not  think  there  is 
much  nourishment  granted  in  connection  with  medical 
relief  ? — That  is  so. 

42636.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  poor  select  their  medical 
practitioner  themselves  the  reverse  might  happen,  and 
that  the  medical  practitioner  might  be  chosen  who  would 
display  a  tendency  to  give  noiirishment  ? — That  might 
be  so,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  not,  still  I 
think  the  thing  would  work  out  on  right  lines.  You  would 
find  the  medical  men  would  try  to  do  the  right  thing  as 
between  the  ratepayer  and  the  patients,  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  have  food  they  would  order  it.  I  am  quite 
sure  now  that  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  that  the  patients 
do  not  get  sufficient  relief  in  the  way  of  food  when  ill  as 
they  ought  to  do  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

42637.  Do  you  make  your  third  suggestion  as  a  means 
of  getting  patients  more  nourishment  when  they  are  ill? — 
No,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  all  these  complaints  one  is 
constantly  having  about  the  district  medical  officer.  I  do 
not  say  they  are  serious,  they  may  be  simply  a  little  want 
or  kindness  or  a  little  brusqueness. 

42638.  I  think  you  made  a  definite  complaint  just  now 
that  the  poor  who  were  under  the  care  of  the  district 
medical  officer  did  not  get  enough  food,  not  sufficient 
nourishment  ? — I  do  not  think  they  get  as  much  as  is 
needed. 

42639.  You  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  the  poor  should 
select  their  own  medical  officer  ? — Exactly,  it  would  help 
t-^  get  rid  of  that  difficulty. 


42640.  You  think  the  poor  selecting  their  own  district  Dr.  Arthur 
medical  officer  would  result  in  the  granting  of  more  out-  Hawki/ard. 

door  relief  ? — It  would  probably  result  in  the  granting  of   

more  relief  in  the  shape  of  food.  '^^ 

42641.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascertaia  1 — It  might 
result  in  that. 

42642.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  you  tell  mo  how  you  expect  Proposed 
to  start  these  provident  dispensaries,  because  I  understand  universal 
you  cannot  start  them  now  ?  What  additional  motive  are  ^cneine  ot 
you  going  to  give  under  your  scheme  for  the  starting  of  Jiigpgnsaries 
these  provident  dispensaries  ?— You  could  not  make  it  j^jj^^  nieaiis  of 
compulsory,  but  if  it  could  be  done  under  the  guidance  starting  it. 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  I  think  it  would  soon  be 

shewn  to  be  desirable  in  every  district,  and  the  m«'dical 
men  would  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  burden  which  is 
now  placed  upon  them. 

42643.  Is  there  any  other  way  of  doing  it  than  by 
subsidising  it  by  the  rates  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  done 
already  ?  Why  should  you  assume  you  would  get  it 
done  if  you  are  not  going  to  give  any  additional  induce- 
ments ?— Between  the  medical  men  there  is  a  want  of 
combination,  they  do  not  trust  each  other,  but  I  think  that  if 
some  scheme,  a  national  scheme,  was  [ml  before  the 
medical  men  in  this  country  they  would  fall  in  with  it  and 
try  to  establish  these  dispensaries. 

42644.  Who  is  to  put  it  before  them  and  what  further 
inducement  are  they  to  get  ?  I  can  understand  if  you 
were  going  to  give  a  grant  in  aid  of  it,  you  might  get  it 
done  ? — If  you  were  to  appoint  every  medical  man  in 
the  district  a  medical  officer  

42645.  If  who  appointed  ?— If  the  Local  Government 
Board  allowed  it  to  be  done  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
that  you  wUl  get  a  better  system  established  on  the  lines 
I  have  indicated,  that  is  a  sort  of  provident  dispensary 
which  would  take  in  all  the  outdoor  poor,  if  you  Uke, 
the  paupers,  and  also  take  in  those  low  wage  earners  who 
are  always  on  the  verge  of  poverty, 

42646.  Who  is  to  pay  for  it.  Who  is  to  build  the 
building  ? — There  is  no  building  needed  ;  it  is  not  a 
hospital. 

42647.  The  Leeds  Dispensary  has  a  very  fine  building  ? 
— The  new  one  has. 

42648.  You  would  want  some  capital  expenditure 
would  you  not  ? — You  would  have  to  trust  to  the  pubhc 
authority  I  suppose  to  do  that. 

42649.  I  only  want  to  get  whether  you  are  to  have 
the  rate  aid  or  not  ? — My  feehng  is  this,  that  you  would 
want  rate  aid. 

42650.  You  would  have  to  have  rate  aid  ? — To  a 
certain  extent  you  would. 

42651.  You  cannot  get  the  thing  done  without  rate 
aid  ?— No. 

42652.  With  regard  to  the  people  subscribing  to  it 
I  gather  you  do  not  wish  to  make  medical  orders  given 
by  the  Poor  Law  deterrent  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not. 

42653.  You  want  them  to  be  not  deterrent  ? — I  want 
suitable  cases  to  have  what  is  their  right. 

42654.  Why  should  any  man  subscribe  to  a  provident  Effect  of 
dispensary  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  get  the  same  treatment  f^'sp  medical 
at  that  provident  dispensary  free  ?— I  do  not  say  he '^''^"^f  °" 
should  subscribe;  I  want  to  take  them  out  of  the  regicn  ^["^g^g^^ies. 
of  the  charitable  society,  and  make  them,  as  far  as  they  '^P^'^'"^'''*^ 
can  be,  self-supporting  ;  if  there  is  any  deficiency  I  take 

it  it  should  come  from  the  rates. 

42655.  Who  is  to  support  them,  the  people  who  art- 
treated  ?— Yes. 

42656.  If  anybody  can  get  without  deterrent  conditions 
an  order  to  be  treated  free  at  these  dispensaries,  why 
should  anyone  subscribe  to  them.  Why  should  anyone 
join  them  ? — If  you  have  a  wage  hmit,  there  are  many 
homes  in  Hunslet  who  do  not  average  15s.  each  week, 
it  is  for  those  people  I  should  estabHsh  these  place--, 
and  then  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  tacking  on  to  the 
lists  the  outdoor  poor  who  are  paid  for  by  the  guardians, 

42657.  Why  should  these  15s.  a  week  people  pay  an/ 
thing  to  the  provident  dispensary  if  they  know  whe.i 
they  are  ill  they  can  get  a  medical  order  to  go  there  ? — 
They  cannot  get  a  medical  order,  ^ 
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42658.  Y'ou  are  wishing  to  make  medical  relief  less 
deterrent  ? — True,  but  I  am  not  altering  the  conditions, 
certainly  not ;  if  these  people  are  wage  earners,  when 
they  are  wage  earners  they  should  pay  to  the  funds 
of  the  provident  dispensary. 

42659.  But  you  want  a  person  with  SOs.  coming  into 
the  home  to  be  taken  into  the  infirmary  ? — But  he  has 
no  legal  claim  on  the  childi-en,  he  was  a  step-father  and 
had  no  claim  on  the  son  and  two  daughters  of  the  wife. 

42660.  As  I  understand  it  you  would  have  one  section 
of  the  public  who  had,  say,  15s.  to  £1  a  week  getting 
subsidised  medical  relief,  they  would  not  pay  the  whole 
of  it ;  they  would  be  getting  medical  relief  which  was 
partly  given  by  the  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

42661.  Then  you  would  have  a  section  below  that 
getting  free  medical  relief  ? — Yes.  If  these  men  got 
living  wages  there  would  be  no  need  for  provident  dis- 
pensaries, but  you  see  now  all  the  iron  firms  ia  Hunslet 
pay  such  wretched  wages  to  their  labourers  the  men 
cannot  live. 

42662.  Would  you  advocate  a  legal  minimum  wage  ? 
— I  would ;  to  my  mind  there  is  a  point  below  which  no 
man  should  be  allowed  to  sink. 

42663.  That  would  really  diminish  pauperism  ? — I 
think  it  would. 

42664.  You  approve  of  this  scheme,  that  Dr.  Cameron 
started,  of  sanitary  inspectors  going  to  the  homes  and 
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42665.  You  do  not  think  that  getting  this  advice  free 
diminishes  the  sense  of  responsibiHty  of  the  mother  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  does ;   she  benefits  by  it  very  largely. 

42666.  Do  you  think  it  increases  her  responsibility  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  it  increases  her  self-respect  and  makes  her 
try  to  do  better. 

42667.  This  is  hygienic  advice  ? — Yes. 

42668.  Why  should  you  not  extend  that  to  the  whole 
of  the  population  ? — It  is  only  the  poorer  districts  which 
need  it,  I  think. 

42669.  But  it  does  not  decrease  the  sense  of  their 
responsibility.  If  a  person  comes  to  your  house  and 
offers  you  good  advice  with  regards  to  your  habits  m 
life,  you  think  it  does  not  diminish  your  sense  of  res- on- 
sibility.  I  may  say  I  approve  of  it  ? — The  probability 
is  the  sanitary  inspector  comes  to  a  woman  who  has  not 
two  ideas  in  her  head  about  how  to  train  a  baby  or  feed 
it,  or  do  anything  else.  She  gives  advice  and  the  woman 
rather  looks  forward  to  her  visits,  she  begins  to  know  things 
and  regard  herself  in  a  better  light,  things  which  were 
dark  before  are  now  light ;  she  makes  more  of  a  mother, 
if  I  may  say  so  ;  she  feels  that  she  has  not  looked  at 
things  from  quite  the  proper  point  of  view,  and  she 
is  morally  and  socially  raised  in  her  own  estimation. 

42670.  Why  should  you  limit  that  to  the  care  of  infants  ? 
Why  should  you  not  extend  it  to  the  general  habits  of 
life  and  give  the  inhabitants  of  poor  classes  of  property 
this  hygienic  advice,  hke  you  give  education,  free  ? — 
I  have  not  the  sUghtest  objection  to  it. 

42671.  You  have  not  ? — Not  the  shghtest. 

42672.  Do  you  think  that  would  probably  solvo  the 
whole  question  of  medical  attendance,  supposing  you  had 
a  staff  of  quaUfied  ladies  who  went  from  house  to  house  in 
poor  classes  of  property  to  give  advice,  and  if  more  were 
needed,  call  in  a  medical  practitioner.  Would  not  that 
solve  the  whole  question  ? — But  who  would  pay  the 
medical  practitioner  ? 

42673.  Why  should  not  he  be  a  salaried  officer  of 
the  Municipality  who  would  pay  for  him  out  of  the  rates  ? 
— There  would  be  this  disadvantage — that  one  medical 
man  would  have  all  the  work  to  do,  and  the  other  medical 
ruen  would  be  walking  about  doing  nothing. 

42674.  You  would  have  more  medical  attendants 
provided  if  everybody  got  sufficient  so  that  they  would 
all  become  salaried  men  ? — Patients  wiU  foUow  their 
own  choice  ;  they  will  not  go  to  any  medical  man ;  they 
wiU  have  the  man  of  the'r  choice. 

42675.  Then  they  can  pay  for  him.  They  do  that 
with  the  schools  now ;  they  either  send  their  children 
to  the  municipal  school  and  get  it  free,  or  send  the  child 
to  a  private  school.    Why  should  not  you  do  the  same 


thing  with  regard  to  medical  attendance  ? — There  is  a  Difficulti( 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  that.    If  a  school  is  built  for  regards 
500  scholars,  you  can  only  take  500  scholars  in,  but  if  unlimited 
you  allowed  free  medical  relief  you  would  find  this,  that  fiee  ipedi  I 
people,  exercising  their  choice,  would  say,  I  want  so  and  relief, 
so,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  one  man  would 
be  over-worked  and  other  men,  who  perhaps  have  some 
mental  obUquity,  would  be  left  in  the  cold  and  would  not 
get  a  tithe  of  the  work  the  popular  man  would  have  to 
do. 

42676.  Supposing  you  provided  a  medical  man  hke 
you  provide  a  schoolmaster  and  allow  men  to  apply  for 
medical  assistance  to  that  man,  but  if  they  prefer  to  pay 
their  own  bill  they  could  apply  to  a  doctor  of  their  own 
choice,  just  as  they  can  get  their  own  particular  school- 
master ? — If  they  pay  their  own  bill,  of  course. 

42677.  Why  should  not  you  have  a  qualified  municipal 
doctor  in  every  district  and  anyone  who  chose  to  go  to 
that  doctor  could  go  free  ? — You  would  get  the  same 
prejudice  against  him  as  there  is  against  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  in  the  Poor  Law  service. 


42678.  There  is  not  any  prejudice-  against  the  fever 
hospitals  ? — That  is  going  inside. 

42679.  Supposing  that  he  was  paid,  like  the  school- 
master is,  out  of  the  rates,  and  there  was  no  stigma  of 
pauperism  and  everybody  had  the  right  to  it,  what  objec- 
tion would  there  be  1 — You  remove  from  the  medical 
man  the  reward  which  his  owfi  efforts  bring  forth.  Some 
medical  men  now  make  big  incomes  for  some  reason  or 
other,  but  if  you  put  all  men  on  the  same  basis  and  restrict 
them  to  a  small  salary,  I  do  not  think  they  would  work  ; 
they  would  not  do  it. 

42680.  It  would  only  be  the  poor  people  who  would 
apply  for  the  municipal  doctor  ? — I  see  no  difference 
between  that  scheme  and  having  a  district  medical 
officer  under  the  Poor  Law  administration. 

42681.  Except  you  remove  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
and  give  free  medical  reUef  to  everyone  who  applies 
for  it  ? — I  do  not  see  that  at  all. 

42682.  You  have  not  considered  it  ? — I  have,  and  I  do 
not  agree  a  bit. 

42683.  Still  you  do  wish  to  make  the  medical  relief 
much  less  deterrent  ? — I  do,  and  if  you  make  every 
medical  man  in  a  district  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  or 
a  dispensary  medical  officer,  the  people  could  exercise 
their  own  choice,  the  medical  man  would  get  the  reward 
of  his  own  industry  and  would  not  feel  hurt,  and  the 
patients  would  be  satisfied  because  they  would  get  better 
attendance  ;  it  would  benefit  all  round. 

42684.  The  really  crucial  part  of  your  scheme  is  this 
free  choice  ? — Yes. 

42685.  You  do  not  think  it  would  lead  to  collusion 
between  the  patient  and  the  lower  class  of  doctor  ? — 
That  point  has  been  considered.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
because  the  punishment  if  it  were  found  out  would  be  so 
severe  I  think  no  medical  man  would  try  it  on  twice. 
Socially  he  would  be  very  badly  dealt  with  if  anything 
of  that  kind  were  to  happen. 

42686.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  you  abolish  altogether 
reUeving  officers'  orders  for  medical  relief  ? — I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  if  you  had  people  desiring  to  have 
sufficient  aid  from  the  guardians. 

42687.  Supposing  they  apply  only  for  medical  relief, 
would  you  favour  the  system  of  any  poor  person  going 
direct  to  the  district  medical  officer  in  the  first  instance  ? 
— For  the  first  visit  I  should. 

42688.  And  limit  it  to  the  first  visit  ? — Limit  it  to  the 
first  visit  and  have  investigation  made  afterwards  if  any 
investigation  were  necessary?,  but  the  first  visit  in  the 
emergency  I  think  ought  to  be  done  without  any  enquiry 
if  it  is  necessary. 

42689.  Then  of  course  if  the  income  was  proved  on 
cnquury  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  general  practitioner, 
you  would  say  that  those  cases  should  be  refused  free 
medical  relief  ? — Quite  so. 

42690.  If  all  general  practitioners  were  allowed  to 
work  under  the  Poor  Law,  how  would  you  pay  them — 
per  case  ? — Per  case.  I  find  that  in  Hunslet  this  last  few 
months  the  fees  come  out  to  8d.  in  one  district  and  lOd. 
in  another  per  visit. 
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42691.  Does  that  include  medicine  ?— No,  the  guardians 
find  the  medicine.  1  think  some  basirj  could  be  arrived 
at  by  way  of  calculation  as  to  what  really  would  be  a 
suitable  fee  without  increasing  the  cost  very  largely. 
They  might  be  paid  so  much  per  head,  just  as  friendly 
societies  pay. 

42692.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advisable  thing  to  have 
vaccination  mixed  up  with  the  district  medical  officer's 
ffl^ork  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

42693.  How  would  you  deal  with  vaccination  ? — I 
should  like  every  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  public 
vaccinator,  and  conform  of  course  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  with  regard  to  vaccination. 

42694.  Would  not  that  mean  that  all  vaccination 
work  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public  through 
the  rates  ? — Absolutely,  it  would  mean  free  vaccina- 
tion, which  is  of  course  in  theory  what  is  done  now 

42695.  It  is  relieving  those  who  are  able  to  pay  and 
who  would  and  do  employ  their  own  medical  men  to  do  it, 
and  the  medical  man  would  send  in  his  bill  for  that  work 
to  the  pubUc  authority  ? — I  think  you  would  find  this, 
that  those  people  who  can  pay  would  pay  even  under 
those  conditions,  they  do  not  desire  to  have  any  reUef 
from  the  Poor  Law  even  with  regard  to  vaccination. 

42696.  And  even  if  they  did  it  would  not  be  a  serious 
matter  ? — No,  I  think  not,  especially  if  the  fees  are  reduced 
as  they  are  proposed  to  be. 

42897.  Do  you  think  that  syphilis  is  a  cause  of  pauperism 
in  Leeds  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  but  not  very  largely. 
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in  that  city  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

42699.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  dealt  with  under 
the  Poor  Law  or  would  you  have  it  transferred 
to  the  health  authority  ? — I  see  no  difficulty  about 
attending  to  it  under  the  Poor  Law,  but  I  do  not  think 
cases  are  very  numerous.  When  I  was  at  the  workhouse 
in  Leeds  we  were  mostly  dealing  with  primary  cases, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  beds  were  always  occupied  by 
people  suffering  from  that  complaint.  In  Hunslet  work- 
house I  very  much  question  whether  we  have  much  more 
than  half  a  dozen  cases  in  the  year  that  are  driven  into 
the  workhouse  on  account  of  that  disease. 

42700.  You  do  not  think  the  deterrent  atmosphere 
of  the  Poor  Law  prevents  people  applying  for  treatment 
who  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  public  interest  ? — You 
see  most  of  the  people  going  into  the  workhouse  for 
that  disease  are  females ;  I  suppose  the  complaint  is 
found  out  and  their  friends  kick  them  out,  so  to  speak. 

42701.  And  they  are  bound  to  go  somewhere  ? — They 
are  bound  to  go  somewhere,  and  the  workhouse  is  the 
only  place  where  they  can  go  to. 

42702.  Do  you  find  that  the  after-treatment  is  neg- 
lected ? — Yes,  very  largely. 

42703.  How  would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — I 
do  not  know  I  am  sure.  My  experience  is  that  here- 
ditary syphihs  is  very  common  in  young  babies.  I  do 
not  see  how  in  the  world  you  are  to  get  over  it,  in  fact 
you  cannot  get  people  to  remain  long  enough  under 
treatment ;  there  are  financial  considerations,  and  they 
do  not  understand  the  gravity  of  the  position. 

42704.  In  the  interests  of  the  pubhc  generally,  do  you 
think  that  any  other  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  this  after-treatment  should  be  continued  ?  Would 
free  medical  assistance  brought  home  to  the  people  more 
freely  have  that  effect  ? — I  daresay  a  great  number  seek 
free  medical  assistance  at  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
as  out-patients.  Of  course  if  you  would  tackle  that 
disease  on  the  same  fines  as  you  tackle  other  infectious 
diseases,  you  would  try  to  stamp  it  out  at  the  very  foun- 
tain head.  Practically  that  is  my  position  with  regard 
to  the  matter,  that  you  must  tackle  i':  there. 

42705.  You  would  rather  favour  that  line  with  regard 
to  that  particular  disease  ? — I  would,  I  do  not  see  that 
anyone  has  a  right  to  go  about  disseminating  a  disease 
of  that  character. 

42706.  You  complained  about  wages  being  so  very 
low  in  the  iron  industry  that  men  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain their  families  and  pay  their  way,  from  that  I  under- 
stood you  would  consider  them  eligible  for  free  assistance 
medically,  because  of  their  condition,  that  is  their  econo- 


mic condition,  although  they  are  in  full  work  their  wages  ]Dr.  Arthur 
are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  efficiency,  you  Hawkyurd. 
would  supplement  that  by  relief  ;  put  it  in  the  shape  of 
medical  relief  in  the  first  instance? — Under  existing 
conditions,  but  my  opinion  is  that  if  you  had  a  minimum 
wage,  these  conditions  would  very  largely  disappear, 
because  now  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  is  getting 
only  say  16s.  a  week  to  live  on  it,  he  cannot  do  it,  he 
never  tries  aft-r  a  while. 

42707.  Are  you  driven  to  the  position  of  a  minimum 
wage  because  you  realise  if  you  give  more  to  these  people 
that  the  wages  will  go  lower  still  ? — You  mean  if  you 
give  more  they  will  go  lower  ? 

42708.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  wages  will  go  lower, 
they  will  go  higher  I  think.  There  is  no  doubt  in  time 
the  labouring  men  will  get  sufficient  combination  amongst 
themselves  as  to  force  wages  up  to  a  living  point. 

42709.  My  point  was  this,  that  these  men  accept  these 
terms  now,  which  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  hfe,  be- 
cause of  their  number,  but  if  you  relieve  those  people  of 
further  expenses  which  are  natural  to  hfe  now,  would 
not  those  people  work  for  less  ? — That  was  the  experi- 
ence prior  to  1834  I  am  quite  aware,  and  that  is  a  danger, 
and  that  is  why  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
get  labourers  to  combine  together  to  .get  their  wages 
increased  in  a  normal  way.  I  recognise  this,  that  State 
aid  in  any  kind  is  bad  for  the  people  receiving  it. 

42710.  And  it  might  have  an  effect  upon  wages  ?—  , 
I    do    not    think   it    would,  but  still  you  might  have  g^^^^* 
employers  offering  less  money  than  they  are  offering  ggj-yige  on 
now,  probably  you  would  have.  wagca. 

42711.  You  can  conceive  a  point  at  which  you  can 
give  a  free  hving  to  people  that  will  enable  them  to  work 
for  nothing  ? — I  can. 

42712.  Then  the  whole  industry  would  be  changed  from 
the  ordinary  employer  to  the  ratepayer  ? — That  is  so. 

42713.  Therefore  you  agree  that  the  tendency  would 
be  in  providing  these  things  rather  to  lower  wages  than 
to  raise  them  1 — I  do  not  say  it  would  have  that  effect, 
but  judging  from  the  history  of  the  eajlier  part  of  last 
century  it  had  that  effect  then,  and  it  might  have  it  now, 
but  I  do  not  say  it  would.  This  wage  question  is  a  very 
big  problem. 

42714.  When  you  were  speaking  of  the  reponsibility 
of  a  person  being  increased  by  being  provided  with 
certain  necessaries  for  family  life,  did  you  really  mean 
responsibility  in  the  sense  that  persons  feel  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  this  particular  thing  ? — I  think  you  would 
rouse  up  in  people  now  who  have  got  a  hopeless  prospect 
in  front  of  them  some  of  their  natural  instinct  to  do 
better. 

42715.  Do  you  mean  you  could  raise  their  sense  of  duty 
or  increase  their  general  intelligence  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  see  they  can  do  more,  which  they  could  not 
see  before  ? — Yes.   That  is  really  the  vital  position. 

42716.  That  is  rather  what  you  meant  by  responsi- 
bility 7 — Yes. 

42717.  {Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  these  old  women  Need  of 
who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  for  whom  you  think  nurses  for 
nurses  should  be  provided,  some  of  those  1  think  are  out-relief 
living  by  themselves  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  old  couples  c*^'-^- 

as  well.    Out  of  363,  we  had  ninety-six  people,  that  is 
forty-eight  couples  living  together,  man  and  wife. 

42718.  And  there  would  also  be  some  single  people  ? — 
That  is  so,  the  rest  are  single. 

42719.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  married  couples 
together  that  you  would  provide  this  additional  assist- 
ance ? — No,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  under 
better  sanitary  conditions  now  they  are  unable  to  help 
themselves,  and  you  keep  them  longer  out  of  the  work- 
house, in  fact  you  would  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse 
altogether  if  you  could  find  some  better  means  of  their 
cleanliness  being  dealt  with, 

42720.  It  is  rather  a  heroic  remedy,  is  it  not  ?  You  say 
after  paying  their  rent  they  have  only  7|d.  left  for  food,, 
therefore  you  require  more  outdoor  relief  for  them. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  use  the  house  accommoda- 
tion for  which  they  have  made  themselves  responsible, 
and  you  also  think  you  require  to  be  able  to  nurse  them 
or  supervise  their  sanitary  conditions,  and  also  to  clean 
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and  wash  for  them  ? — "i.  ^s,  V  at  yoa  see  the  cleaning 
and  washing  would  be  done  at  no  cost,  because  now  you 
have  able-bodied  young  women,  widows  with  families 
receiving  outdoor  relief,  and  I  should  ask  them  to  do 
one  or  two  days  charing  at  these  particular  houses  for 
their  money. 

42721.  I  suppose  the  outdoor  relief  those  young  widows 
are  receiving  is  calculated  either  on  the  supposition  that 
they  will  be  at  home  attending  to  their  children,  or  that 
they  will  be  taking  some  kind  of  work  to  supplement 
it,  is  it  not ;  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  sitting  at  home 
doing  nothing  ? — They  are  not  supposed  to,  but  I  am 
afraid  a  great  many  do  it  in  many  cases ;  that  is  my  ex- 
perience ;  I  think  it  would  do  them  a  lot  of  good  to  do  a 
little  work. 

42722.  And  rather  than  bring  these  people  into  a  work- 
house in.  which  there  is  proper  classification,  and  there 
would  be  nursing,  cleaning,  and  laundry,  you  would  make 
this  further  elaborate  arrangement  out  of  doors,  would 
you  ? — I  would  ;  I  think  it  would  be  better ;  and  as  long 
as  the  old  people  can  be  kept  outside  I  would  keep  them 
outride. 

42723.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
working  of  a  provident  dispensary  ? — I  have  not  had 
any. 

42724.  Do  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that  you 
say  that  you  think  that  the  outdoor  medical  relief  would 
be  practically  covered  by  the  provident  medical  dis- 
pensaries ? — I  think  it  would. 

42725.  You  think  in  the  future  you  could  have  a  condi- 
tion of  things  in  which  there  was  no  outdoor  medical 
relief  given  by  the  State,  but  all  indoor  medical  relief 
was  provided  ? — You  mean  the  outdoor  relief  would  be 
done  by  the  dispensaries  ? 

42726.  Yes  ?— Yes,  it  would, 

42727.  The  people  would  become  independent  of 
outdoor  medical  relief  ? — Those  people  who  applied 
to  the  guardians  would  be  paid  for  by  the  guardians. 

42728.  Do  you  anticipate  those  cises  would  be 
numerous  ? — The  people  applying  to  the  guardians  ? 

42729.  Who  have  not  made  their  own  provision  through 
the  provident  dispensary  ? — They  \^  ould  be  fairly  numer- 
ous. Out  of  363  old  people  who  applied  in  Hunslet, 
178  had  made  some  provision,  187  had  made  none  what- 
ever— that  is  more  than  half. 

42730.  You  would  put  them  in  the  same  position  reaUy 
as  those  who  had  made  provision  ? — Not  all,  perhaps, 
but  some  of  these  people  who  had  not  made  provision 
perhaps  had  not  done  so  owing  to  lowness  of  wages  ; 
but,  after  all,  you  cannot  say  that  every  man  who  belongs 
to  a  friendly  society  is  a  provident  man  ;  my  experience  is 
that  20  per  cent,  of  them  are  improvident,  and  it  is  onlj^ 
through  the  heroic  efforts  of  their  wives  that  they 
join  friendly  societies  at  aU. 

42731.  Do  you  think  that  would  lead  logically  to 
your  putting  aU  hospital  accommodation  on  the  same 
footing  in  a  town  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  really. 

42732.  Abohshing  the  distinction  between  volimtary 
hospitals  and  State  hospitals  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  ; 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  it  did  so. 

42733.  But  I  am  rather  speaking  now  of  the  ideal ;  do 
you  think  that  would  be  the  better  system  ? — If  you 
could  have  only  ideal  people  born,  perhaps  it  would, 
but  you  cannot ;  and,  unfortunately,  you  have  a  great 
many  people  born  who  will  not  work,  who  are  too  lazy 
to  do  anything,  and  you  have  those  to  contend  with  ; 
and  they  would  abuse  any  system. 

42734.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  abuse  of  an 
indoor  medical  rehef  system  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so, 
not  much  indoor,  there  is  more  hkeUhood  to  be  an 
abuse  of  outdoor. 

42735.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  you  could 
get  rid  of  outdoor  reUef,  do  you  think  the  indoor  medical 
reUef  could  be  safely  granted  free,  that  is  with  out  dis- 
franchisement ? — I  would  not  like  to  say ;  I  see  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  doing  that. 

42736.  What  are  the  advantages  you  would  get  ? 
What  temptation  is  there  to  apply  for  indoor  medical 
relief  ? — I  do  not  think  people  do  apply  for  indoor 


medical  relief  in  workhouse  hospitals  now  until  ';hey  Question  o 
are  compelled,  although  I  do  say  that  it  is  refused  where  desirabilitr 
it  ought  to  be  grantea.  of  free  ^  ' 

42737.  Do  you  think  they  would  apply  more  ii  aii  the  j^g^i'g^j 
hospitals  were  treated  as  corporation  or  public  hospitals  ?  relief 
—  I  think  they  would. 

42738.  What  would  be  their  motive  in  doing  that  ? — 
Perhaps  in  some  cases  to  reUeve  themselves  from  expense  ; 
but  you  see  now  the  general  hospital  in  Leeds  is  not 
large  enough  for  the  class  of  people  are  who  not  paupers, 
thoy  could  do  -with  a  place  double  the  size.  If  you  had 
all  the  hospitals  under  municipal  management  those 
people  who  could  not  get  into  the  general  infirmary  would 
go  into  the  workhouse  hospital. 

42739.  I  am  assuming  the  general  hospital  and  the 
workhouse  hospital  were  put  under  the  corporation,  or 
were  all  supported  by  the  rates  ;  do  you  think  the  tempta- 
tions which  in-door  medical  rehef  offers  are  sufficient  to 
make  it  necessary  to  have  safeguards  with  regard  to 
the  admission  ? — Undoubtedly,  you  would  b-.-ve  tc 
have  safeguards. 

42740.  Why  ? — Because  people  would  try  to  get  in 
who  ought  not  to  go  in,  whose  means  are  too  great. 

42741.  That  is  now  guarded  against  by  giving  power 
of  recovering  ? — You  might  guard  against  it  in  that 
way. 

42742.  Do  you  think  the  danger  of  what  is  called 
malingering  is  considerable  in  the  case  of  indoor  medical 
relief  ? — I  do.  I  think  that  friendly  societies  are  very 
largely  imposed  upon  by  people  who  sham  illness. 

42743.  Does  that  apply  equally,  do  you  think,  to 
indoor  medical  rehef  ? — It  would  be  found  out  quicker. 

42744.  To  relief  in  an  institution  ? — Not  to  the  same 
extent  probably,  but  it  may  apply,  and  will  apply,  I  think. 

42745.  Would  going  into  an  institution  act  as  a  de- 
terrent ? — If,  the  hospital  were  maintained  out  of  the- 
rates  there  is  no  doubt  every  man  would  think  he  had 
a  prescriptive  right  to  go  in  when  he  was  ill,  no  matter 
what  his  condition  or  complaint  would  be.  That  is 
huuman  nature,  and  I  think  that  would  happen. 

42746.  They  would  go  in  on  very  slender  grounds  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  were  municipally  maintained  and  every  one 
contributed. 

42747.  You  do  not  think  the  matter  of  going  into  an 
institution  is  a  deterrent  to  poor  people  ? — Not  public 
institutions  apart  from  the  Poor  Law. 

42748.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Poor  Question  ( 
Law  medical  infirmaries  were  made  medical  schools  as  use  of  Poo 
well  as  the  hospitals  ? — I  think  more  facihties  might  Law  infir- 
be  given  for  the  use  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  that  maries  as 
direction  :  I  know  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  man  to  medical 
spend  a  few  years  at  a  workhouse  infirmary,  because  he 
sees  cases  there  which  he  would  not  at  a  general  hospital. 

42749.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  a  university,  where 
there  is  a  medical  school ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  use  the  infirmaries  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  ? — I  think  the  whole  of  the  clinical  material  in 
the  town  should  be  at  the  call  of  the  medical  school  if 
possible. 

42750.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  inmates  ? — I  do  not.  I  think  they 
rather  like  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  patient's  fife  in 
a  hospital  is  rather  monotonous  ;  and  it  affords  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  patients  to  have  a  class  coming  round  for 
cUnical  instruction,  they  begin  to  take  a  bigger  interest 
in  their  own  cases. 

42751.  Do  you  think  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  ad- 
ministration in  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — I  think  it  would. 

42752.  On  the  whole  you  would  be  in  favour  of  it  7 — I 
should,  very  much. 

42753.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  relieving  officer 
staff  at  Hunslet,  is  it  sufficiently  large  ? — It  has  been 
increased  in  the  last  two  months  ;  we  had  two  before,  we 
h^ave  now  four. 

42754.  Do  you  think  it  is  now  sufficiently  large  ? — For 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  relieving  officer  I  think  it  is  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  relieving  officers  are  sympathetic  enough  in 
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Some  respects  in  doing  their  work  ;  I  mean,  many  com- 
aints  have  been  brought  to  me  about  the  relieving 
oiiiceL"  choking  off  applications — many  complaints. 

42755.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  their  not  having 
time,  or  to  a  policy  that  they  are  expected  to  act  upon  ?— 
The  relieving  officers  seem  to  think  they  are  expected  to 
keep  the  relief  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible.  I  think  they 
labour  under  that  delusion. 

42756.  You  have  referred  to  the  dispensaries.  It 
would  not  be  necessary,  would  it,  to  have  buildings 
always  at  a  dispensary  ? — -No,  I  do  not  think  so,  any 
house  could  be  rented  sufficiently  large  to  carry  on  a 
dispensary  in  any  district.  It  would  not  have  to  be  big, 
because  in  a  large  town  you  would  have  many. 

42757.  In  small  areas  comparatively  speaking  ? — Yes- 

42758.  If  there  were  free  medical  relief,  do  you  think 
the  provident  dispensary  movement  and  the  friendly 
society  movement  would  be  crippled  ;  I  am  putting  that 
hypothetically  ? — ^No  ;  you  would  deal  with  a  class  of 
people  who  never  go  near  a  friendly  society,  you  see. 
Although  the  friendly  societies  have  a  very  large  member- 
ship, at  the  same  time  there  are  many  thousands  of 
people  not  members  of  friendly  societies  ;  then  there  are 
the  children  and  the  wives  of  these  people  to  consider ; 
they  are  excluded  from  most  friendly  societies,  although 
I  know  there  are  female  lodges,  still  they  are  not  very 
common  where  I  Hve. 

42759.  You  know  at  present  the  attraction  of  friendly 
societies  is  not  excessively  great  ? — It  is  not. 

42760.  Would  not  the  introduction  of  an  alternative, 
which  would  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  rising  generation, 
still  further  weaken  the  movement  ? — ^It  might  have  that 
effect,  because,  after  all,  I  am  quite  clear  as  to  this,  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  friendly  society  members  take  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  society ;  if  you  speak  to  lodge 
officials  you  wiU  find  that;  I  was  speaking  to  a  man  last 
week  and  he  told  me  that  out  of  a  membership  of  280 
they  rarely  got  more  than  six  or  seven  at  their  meetings  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  told  me  they  get  thirty  out  of 
about  300,  and  he  thought  that  was  very  good.  Mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies  as  a  rule  are  content  to  send 
their  wives  and  children  with  their  subscriptions,  and 
never  go  near  the  lodge  at  all ;  so  I  quite  see  the  danger 
which  is  pointed  out. 

I  42761.  Another  step  would  follow,  would  it  not,  that 
more  and  more  medical  men,  if  there  were  free  medical 
relief  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  State  ?— I  am  not 
proposing  free  relief. 

42762.  I  am  putting  it  h3rpothetically  ? — If  you  had 
free  relief,  I  think  more  and  more  would  the  position  arise 
that  the  people  would  demand  medical  attendance  for 
nothing. 

42763.  You  mentioned  500  patients  as  waiting  to  go 


to  the  voluntary  infirmary  at  Leeds  ? — As  in-patients. 
I  understand  that  is  about  the  number. 


42764.  I  think  I  understood  that  a  large  proportion 
of  those,  if  it  were  a  paying  system,  would  be  able  to  pay  ? 
Is  that  so  ? — Some  would  be  able  to  pay  something,  and 
I  believe  they  do.  I  believe  they  put  something  in  the 
box  when  they  leave,  perhaps  not  sufficient,  but  a  lot 
of  them  might  pay. 

42765.  Generally  speaking,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  what  has  been  discussed  lately,  a  medical  service 
system  ? — Free  medical  service  I  am  against. 

42766.  Not  a  free  medical  service,  but  a  system  by 
which  all  persons  should  be  asked  to  pay  according  to 
their  means,  including  treatment  at  hospitals,  and  every- 
thing, the  wage  rates  being  settled  by  a  local  committee 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  or  some  such  body  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  not  opposed  to  that. 

42767.  That  would  coincide  with  your  proposal  ? — Yes, 
it  would. 

42768.  The  really  crucial  point  in  your  proposal  was 
that  there  should  be  a  free  choice,  you  require  a  free  choice 
in  every  case  ? — I  should  give  a  free  choice. 

42769.  Ultimately  and  beyond  that,  you  are  seeking 
to  provide  a  self-supporting  medical  system,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ? — Yes,  for 
those  who  cannot  pay  now  and  do  not  pay. 

42770.  And  the  free  choice  is  incidental  to  that  ? — Yes. 

42771.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  the  Hunslet  Guardians 
provide  medicine  for  the  District  Medical  Officers  ? — Yes, 
in  all  cases  except  in  the  country  districts ;  in  the  outlying 
districts  the  medical  man  has  to  find  his  own  drugs,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

42772.  In  the  districts  where  they  are  provided  by  the 
guardians  is  it  a  success  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  settled  dis- 
pensary, and  the  medical  officer  on  visiting  prescribes 
in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  a  little  leaflet  thing, 
and  that  book  is  taken  to  the  dispensary  and  the  medicine 
is  dispensed. 

42773.  Has  it  proved  a  hardship  at  all  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  had  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer  first  of  all 
for  an  order,  then  to  the  medical  officer  for  a 
prescription,  and  then  to  the  dispensary  for  the  medicine  ? 
— I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  about  it. 

42774.  You  have  heard  of  no  complaints  ? — Not  any. 

42775.  You  know  the  Leeds  system  ? — Yes. 

42776.  The  medicine  is  provided  for  all  the  districts  by 
the  guardians,  is  it  not  ? — In  Leeds  it  is  ;  but  they  have 
only  one  outlying  township,  that  is  Roundhay,  whereas 
we  have  some  rather  large  ones  in  the  Hunslet  district. 

42777.  You  have  not  heard  of  it  there  ? — No. 

42778.  Do  the  medical  men  like  it  better  ? — I  have 
not  compared  notes  with  them. 
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Mr.  Jambs  Blossom,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


42779.  [Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Ecclesall 
Bierlow  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

42780.  You  are  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Institution  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  ? — I  am. 

42781.  We  will  take  the  statement  you  have  prepared 
as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  for 
,  six  years. 

lllustrial  2.  The  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  comprises  the  southern 
i^l  social  half  of  the  city  of  Sheffield  and  four  Derbyshire  parishes. 
<  iditioas  of  In  the  city  itself  we  have  the  following  seven  out  of  the 
■  jlesall  sixteen  wards  into  which  it  is  divided,  Ecclesall,  Heeley, 
riow.         Sharrow,  Broomhall,  Hallam,  Crookesmoor,  and  Walkley. 

In  Derbyshire  we  have  the  parish  of  Norton  Without,  the 
parish  of  Dore,  the  parish  of  Totley,  and  the  liberty 
of  Beauchief.  The  union  was  constructed  under  an  order 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  dated  January  21st, 
1837,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  was 
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held  on  July  4th,  1837.  The  union  may  be  described  j^ines 
as  urban  in  its  northern  part  and  rural  in  its  southern  Bloxfrn. 

and  south-western  parts.    The  northern  part  has  an  in-   

dustrial  population,  comprising  cutlers,  grinders,  lefi-  26  Feb.  1907. 
cutters,  silversmiths  and  burnishers.  The  southern  con- 
sists  of  farmers,  farm  labourers,  dairymen,  gentlemen  and 
their  servants.  The  union  may  be  generally  described  as 
being  socially  in  a  good  condition.  There  are  no  large  works 
in  it.  As  compared  with  the  Sheffield  Union  it  is  residential 
rather  than  industrial.  It  has  a  larger  number  of  "  little 
masters  "  than  Sheffield,  and  the  tendency  is  to  turn  the 
houses  in  the  northern  part  into  workshops  and  to  drive 
the  inhabitants  into  the  subiu'bs.  The  city  wards  average 
600  out-relief  cases  as  compared  with  forty  in  the  Derby- 
shire parishes.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  this 
division  into  the  city  wards  as  urban,  and  the  Derbyshire 
parishes  as  rural,  is  scarcely  a  fair  one,  seeing  that  about 
5,000  acres  in  Upper  Hallam  is  agricultural  land. 

3.  When  I  attended  the  North  Midland  Poor  Law 
Conference,  in  October  last,  at  Derby,  as  I  gave  our  names 
and  the  name  of  the  union  we  represented  to  the  registrar, 
he  remarked,  "Oh  !  you're  from  the  model  union."    I  do 
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not  know  that  we  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  that  title,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  generally  speaking,  the  union  has 
been  well  managed. 

4.  AVe  have  tried  to  obey  the  law,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  refrain  from  costly  experiments.  The  only  points 
where  we  differ  from  other  unions  are: — (1)  in  the 
adoption  of  the  case-paper  system,  which  has  been  an 
enormous  advantage,  and  (2)  in  the  treatment  of  the 
casual  labourer  who  must  be  found  work. 

5.  For  thirty  years  we  have  set  these  men  on  wood 
or  stone,  and  have  paid  them  each  night  the  exact 
amount  of  their  earnings.  This,  of  course,  we  know  to  be 
illegal,  as  they  should  be  paid  half  in  money  and  half  in 
kind.  The  amounts  thus  paid  do  not  come  out  of  outdoor 
relief,  which  fund,  accordingly,  benefits  at  the  expense  of 
the  wood  and  stone  a^ccount.  The  result  of  this  system 
has  been  to  keep  down  the  able-bodied  inmates  in  the 
house.  This  system  was  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Davy,  the  first 
Local  Government  Board  inspector  to  have  it  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  it  has  been  passed  by  every  Local 
Government  Board  inspector  since,  and  on  no  occasion  has 
it  been  objected  to  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In 
the  event  of  a  man  not  earning  sufficient  to  maintain  him- 
self and  family  he  is  reheved  with  groceries.  It  may  be 
added  that  on  the  wood-chopping  there  is  always  a  profit, 
.whilst  stone -breaking  shows  a  loss.  The  system  has  proved 
a  strong  deterrent,  for  before  its  adoption  young  men 
crowded  the  house.  Though  isolated  in  this  matter  others 
frequently  want  to  know  the  details  of  the  system. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  our  pohcy  has  always 
been  to  dissuade  from  coming  into  the  house  and  to  grant 
adequate  outdoor  relief  in  preference  to  indoor.  We  have, 
nevertheless,  to  order  the  house  in  many  instances,  as  no 
amount  of  out-relief  would  meet  the  case  of  those  coming 
in — such  as  those  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
those  who  live  in  attics,  and  those  addicted  to  drink. 
Some  cases  are  not  easy  to  decide,  and  in  such  instances  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  temptation  to  the  relieving  officer  to 
give  an  order  for  the  House  and  thus  get  a  troublesome  case 
off  his  list.  We  have  not  a  definite  scale  of  out-i  eiief,  and 
each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits,  but  there  is  a  general 
understanding  that  outdoor  rehef  for  children  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  child  and  a  loaf  (value  5d.),  the 
widowed  mother  being  supposed  to  be  able  to  provide  for 
herseff  and  one  child.  As  I  have  just  stated^  however, 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  Une,  and  the  guardians  are  more 
inclmed  to  generosity  than  to  severity,  with  the  result  that 
probably  the  average  reaches  Is.  9d.  per  week.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  known  that  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Vagrancy  has  demonstrated  that  Is.  6d.  per 
week  will  keep  a  man,  but  in  our  Cottage  Homes  at 
Fulwood  we  find  that  food  costs  2s.  6d.  per  week  per 
child. 

Arguments  7.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  out-relief  may  be  stated 
for  out-relief,  as  follows  :— 

(a)  The  best  of  the  poor  have  a  wholesome  detesta- 
tion of  the  workhouse.  Wonderful  changes  have  been 
made  in  administration,  but  "  the  dread  of  the  House  " 
still  exists,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  making  the  wards  for  the  sick,  aged  and 
infirm  beautiful,  warm  and  comfortable. 

(6)  To  compel  a  man  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
almost  inevitably  pauperizes  him.  He  has  fallen  into 
the  slough  of  despond,  and  to  enter  the  house  is  to 
sink  deeper  into  it.  It  is  far  better  to  give  outdoor 
relief  to  tide  over  temporary  distress  than  to  familiaris  3 
a  man  and  his  family  with  the  inside  of  the  workhouse 

(c)  The  refusal  of  outdoor  relief  means  the  break- 
up of  the  home.  This  is  a  terrible  ordeal  for  a  couple 
who  have  lived  together  happily  for  years.  The 
family  is  the  basis  of  our  social  structure.  Everything 
that  tends  to  undermine  this  bed-rock  principle 
should  be  strongly  resisted.  The  break-up  of  family 
life  is  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  Many  a  man  and 
woman  would  do  almost  anything  to  keep  intact  the 
old  home. 

{d)  Widows  with  children  ought  certainly  to  be 
granted  outdoor  relief,  and  not  be  forced  into  the 
workhouse,  which  results  in  the  whole  family  becom- 
ing paupers  and  possibly  criminals.    With  the  great 
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majority  of  working  men  there  is  but  a  week  between  Argurae;; 
themselves  and  poverty,  and  when  the  breadwinner  is  for  out-r  ef, 
taken  away  the  widow  is  very  often  left  badly  off. 
The  small  wages,  the  large  families^  the  constant 
holidays,  the  fluctuations  of  trade  (to  Say  nothing  of 
the  ever  present  temptations  to  wastefulness),  and 
other  circumstances  have  precluded  the  putting 
away  of  anything  for  the  rainy  day.  During  these 
years  the  working  man  has  contributed  his  quota  to  | 
the  rates,  and  surely  it  is  fair  to  treat  this  as  his  pre- 
mium for  the  insurance  money  which  wiU  by  and  by 
fall  due.  Having  thus  contributed  for  years  to  the 
rates  it  is  only  just  and  right  that  the  widow  and 
family  should  be  helped  from  the  funds  the  husband 
has  helped  to  create.  It  is  not  right  to  leave  them  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  friends  and  relations.  Neither 
does  it  answer  the  purpose  for  the  guardians  to  take 
one  or  two  children,  as  is  done  in  some  unions. 

8.  "Once  a  pauper,  always  a  pauper,"  is  the  general  Indoor ref 
result  of  indoor  relief,  which  is  thus  much  more  costly  stereoty]) 
and  less  effective  than  outdoor  relief.  pauperis 

9.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  may  be  Classes  c 
given  as  the  old  and  infirm,  widows  and  children,  women  persons 
whose  husbands  are  in  asylum  or  hospital,  deserted  cases,  ^PplyiiigT 
which  go  into  the  house,   and  bastardy  cases.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  bom  in  the  workhouse  are  illegiti- 
mate.   The  great  majority  of  the  mothers  are  domestic 
servants.    In  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  girls  are  of  weak 
intellect.    Some  of  these  are  very  pitiable.    In  one  in- 
stance the  baby  of  a  girl  of  this  class  died  and  her  grief 
was  great,  but  she  consoled  herself  by  saying,  "  Never 
mind,  I'll  go  out  and  get  another."  This  girl  had  no  idea 
of  the  sin  and  wickedness  and  responsibility  of  such  actions, 
and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  designing  man  that 
came  her  way. 

10.  TTie  causes  of  pauperism  may  be  stated  as  sickness  Causes  o 
and  mental  .deficiency,  old  age,  drink  and  thriftlessness,  pauperis 
gambling,  apathy  and  indifference,  foreign  competition, 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  (this  is  shown  in  the  gradual 
increase  in  old  men  applying  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor 

relief.  The  recent  story  of  the  Crewe  railway  works  is  being 
repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  many  quarters,  and  "  too 
old  at  forty  "  will  some  day  have  an  element  of  truth  in  it), 
venereal  disease,  heredity.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  not  many  hereditary  paupers,  and  during  the  sis 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  no  child  brought 
up  in  the  workhouse  or  its  homes  has  returned. 

11.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  this  year>  January  5th,  Numberi. 
1907,  we  had  in  the  establishment  891  persons,  distributed  and  class; 
as  follows  :—  of  paupe 

164  Imbeciles.  w^f?'' 
235  Sick.  TAorkho,.. 

183  Aged  and  Infirm. 
39  Children  (generally  too  j'oung  for  the  Cottage 
Homes). 

270  in  main  body  of  the  House. 
891 


12.  As  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians, 
I  think  the  members  of  our  board  may  be  described  as 
prominent  men  who  have  worked  in  either  of  the  political 
parties,  or  in  connection  -with  the  friendly  society  move- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  since  the  £30  property 
qualification  was  swept  away  the  tendency  has  been  to 
place  more  tradesmen  and  working  men  on  these  boards 
and  less  aristocrats.  Up  to  the  present  no  socialist,  L.R.C., 
or  I.L.P.  candidate  has  sought  a  seat  on  our  board,  though 
I  am  told  that  at  the  election  in  March  such  candidates  will 
seek  the  suffrages  of  the  electors.  The  twenty-six  mem- 
bers of  our  board  may  be  classed  as  foUows: — solicitors, 
two ;  barrister,  one  ;  accountant,  one  ;  auctioneer,  one  ; 
county  court  official,  one,  electro  plate  manufacturers, 
two  ;  cutlery  trade,  two,  directors  of  limited  companies, 
four,  farmers,  two  ;  timber  merchant,  one ;  retired  shop- 
keepers, three  ;  builder,  one  ;  toy  merchant,  one  ;  pub- 
lican, one  ;  minister,  one  ;  clothier,  one  ;  costumier,  one ; 
total,  twenty-six. 

13.  In  the  administration  of  relief  in  the  union  we  act 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Poor  Law  orders.  The 
meetings  of  the  relief  committee  are  held  every  Wednesday 
morning,  in  the  Poor  Law  offices.    In  some  unidns  the 
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relief  committee  is  held  in  the  district,  as  the  distance  to 
the  union  would  be  too  great  for  the  recipient  to  travel. 
We  have,  ho-wever,  pay  stations  in  each  locality,  so  that 
those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  have  in  no  case  far  to  go 
for  their  money  and  bread. 

14.  As  to  any  reform  in  the  law  or  practice  suggested 
to  me  by  my  experience,  I  would  mention : — 

(a)  The  power  to  remove  cases  of  contagious 
diseases,  iwch  as  syphilis. 

(b)  The  power  to  remove  into  the  aged  and  infirm 
wards  the  old  people  who  are  not  able  to  live  in  cleanh- 
ness  and  health  outside. 

(c)  The  power  to  compulsorily  remove  con- 
sumptives. At  a  recent  sitting  of  a  relief  committee 
there  were  three  cases  of  consumptives  who  would 
not  come  into  the  hospital.  One  had  five  children, 
another  seven,  and  another  five.  Living  with  a  con- 
sumptive father,  sleeping  in  the  same  room  and 
possibly  in  the  same  bed,  these  children  will  sooner 
or  later  swell  the  ranks  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
great  white  plague. 

(d)  The  power  to  detain  women  with  illegitimate 
children.  These  should  be  removed  to  a  special 
colony. 

(e)  A  person  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  should 
not  be  deprived  of  a  vote.  If  he  went  into  a  public 
hospital  no  such  disability  would  follow,  and  it  seems 
monstrous  to  me  that  because  he  lacks  a  friend 
with  a  recommend  such  deprivation  should  be  the 
penalty. 

(/)  The  abolition  of  children's  school  cards. 
Guardians  have  decided  that  the  indoor  children 
shall  not  come  into  contact  with  adult  paupers. 
Village,  cottage,  and  scattered  homes  have  been 
built  in  order  that  pauperism  shall  not  reach  the 
children  formerly  in  the  workhouse,  yet  the  children 
of  the  outdoor  poor  have  still  to  take  their  school 
cards  to  the  teacher  each  week,  in  order  to  have  their 
attendances  marked,  the  result  being  that  every  child 
in  that  school  knows  whether  the  parents  of  his 
fellow-scholars  are  receiving  reUef .  We  have  recently 
requested  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  a  system  whereby  the  relieving  officer  will  receive 
the  information  from  the  education  committee  and 
thus  avoid  the  reproach  cast  upon  the  child  and  its 
frequent  boycott. 

With  regard  to  classification,  we  do  not  classify 
according  to  character  and  experience, .  though  there 
is  a  general  attempt  at  classification. 

15.  Sir  Wilham  Chance,  who,  as  you  know,  is  a  great 
authority  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  has  written  several 
excellent  little  books  on  the  subject,  such  as  "  The  Better 
Administration  cf  the  Poor  Law,"  and  "  Our  Treatment 
of  the  Poor,"  makes  the  following  suggestions,  namely  : — 

(a)  To  have  an  adequate  staff  of  relieving  officers. 
(6)  To  insist  on  the  fullest  information  about 
every  case. 

(c)  Having  got  a  good  officer,  back  him  up  through 
thick  and  thin. 

{d)  To  make  the  rehef  adequate  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

(e)  To  insist  on  frequent  and  regiilar  visiting 
of  any  case. 

(/)  To  work  in  close  co-operation  with  charitable 
agencies. 

16.  The  extent  and  effect  of  industrial  societies  and 
sick  clubs  as  preventatives  of  pauperism  is  undoubtedly 
very  great  indeed.  The  following  striking  figures  appear 
to  me  more  eloquent  than  argument. 

17.  The  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  in  his 
report  for  1905,  just  issued,  states  that  the  membership  of 
societies  furnishing  particulars  increased  by  644,000 
during  the  year  1904,  while  the  accumulated  funds 
increased  by  nearly  7,0C0,000  sterling. 

18.  In  the  aggregate,  the  50,000  institutions  in  respect 
of  which  the  chief  registrar's  office  exercises  statutory 
functions,-  show  a  total  membership  of  close  upon  30 
millions,  ar,d  accumulated  funds  amounting  to  402^ 
mUlions  sterhng,  an  increase  since  1897  of  6f  millions  of 
members,  and  of  96  millions  of  funds,  or,  making  allowance 
for  probable  duplication,  an  average  sum  of  approxi- 
■    "  423— IV. 
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mately  £15  for  each  person  avaihng  himself  of  the  means 
of  encouraging  thrift,  represented  by  the  institutions  in 
question. 

19.  One  friendly  society  alone,  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows,  has  now  a  capital  of  £12,953,570  16s.  9d. 
During  the  past  twenty-six  years  the  funds  have  increased 
by  £7,340,848  10s.  lid.  In  the  same  period  the  interest 
has  yielded  no  loss  than  £7,311,109  lis.  8d,  What  the 
state  of  pauperism  would  be  in  the  country  were  it  not  for 
these  thrift  societies  may  from  these  and  similar  figures 
which  m'ght  readily  be  piled  up  be  better  imagined  then 
described. 

20.  During  my  six  years'  membership  of  the  board  very 
few  members  of  the  large  permanent  affiliated  friendly 
societies,  such  as  the  Oddfellov/s,  Foresters  and  Druids 
have  made  application  for  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  have  belonged  to  slate  clubs,  shop 
clubs,  and  dividing  societies,  which  ha.ve  broken  up  and 
left  the  member  in  sickness,  old  ago  or  distress,  without 
succour  or  support. 

21.  Most  friendly  societies  ha,ve  a  rule  that  members 
in  workhouses  or  lunatic  asylums  shall  not  pay  contribu- 
tions to  or  receive  benefits  from  their  lodge.  The  rule 
generally  reads  as  follows  :  "  Should  a  member  who  is 
financial  in  the  lo:!ge,  become  afflictsd  with  insanity,  duly 
certified,  the  sick  allowance  of  the  lo:lge  shall  be  paid  the 
same  as  if  the  member  were  bodily  afflicted.  But  if  a 
member  is  in  a  workhouse  or  lunatic  asylum  at  the  charge 
of  any  parochial  board,  no  sick  pay  shall  be  allowed  unless 
be  has  a  wife  or  children  or  some  other  relation  dependent 
upon  him  for  support,  when  the  amount  due  shall  be 
paid  for  their  rehef  and  maintenance  ;  jrovided  that  in  all 
such  cases  as  above  the  said  member  shall  be  kept  financial 
in  his  lodge." 

•   22.  Poor   Law   guardians   cannot,    therefore,  annex 
the  sick  pay  of  any  member. 

23.  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ecclesall  Board  in 
March,  1901,  together  with  two  other  friendly  society 
candidates,  Bro.  George  Abbott  of  the  Foresters,  arid 
Bro.  James  Maelaurin  of  the  Rechabites.  The  friendly 
societies  of  that  time  believed  that  in  some  cases  thrift  was 
penahsed,  and  that  the  amount  a  friendly  society  member 
was  receiving  from  his  lodge  was  taken  into  consideration 
in  granting  out-relief.  The  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Act,  1894,  made  it  optional  with  boards  of 
guardians  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  take  into 
consideration  the  income  an  applicant  had  frorri  his 
friendly  society.  To  make  deductions  from  the  Poor 
Law  allowances  when  such  person  had  a  foAv  shilUngs  to 
receive  from  his  club  or  trades  union  we  believed  to  be  a 
tax  on  thrift  and  foresight  which  we  deter  mined  to  do  our 
best  to  remove,  and  so  to  give  the  man  v/ho  had  endea- 
voured to  make  some  provision  out  of  bis  hard  earned 
wages  the  benefit  of  his  past  sacrifices. 

24.  Happily  the  Act  of  1894  was  amended  about 
three  years  ago,  making  it  compulsory  upon  boards  of 
guardians  not  to  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
up  to  5s.  a  member  may  be  receiving  from  his  friendly 
society.  This  Act  we  have  loyally  carried  out,  not  even 
enqmring  as  to  the  amount  receivable  from  his  friendly 
society  if  under  5s. 

42782.  {Chairman.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions 
first  upon  the  latter  half  of  your  statement.  You  have  a 
special  knowledge,  have  you  not,  in  connection  with 
friendly  societies  ? — I  have. 

42783.  What  is  your  experience  in  that  respect  ?— I  am 
by  profession  a  friendly  society's  accountant. 

42784.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of  friendly  societies.  Decrease  in 
has  their  development  been  at  all  checked  m  recent  years,  growth  of 
or  rather  has  their  development  been  less  of  recent  years,  as  'arger 
compared  with  previous  years  ?— Yes,  in  some  of  the  large 
societies  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  recent  years,  though 
this  does  not  obtain  in  all  the  societies.    For  example,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  which  has  nearly  a  million 
members,  had  a  decrease  of  about  4,000  in  L  05,  and 
6,000  the  year  before.    The  Manchester  Unity,  with  over 
1,000,000  members,  had  only  a  small  increase,  whereas 
such  societies  as  the  Rechabites  and  the  National  Deposit 
had  very  large  increases. 
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42785.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  less  rapid 
increase  of  the  larger  societies  ? — The  causes  are  many. 
First  of  all  I  think  the  growth  of  trade  unions,  and  the 
giving  by  trade  unions  of  friendly  society  benefits  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  Then  many  of  the  societies  were 
established  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  when  the  science  of 
vital  statistics  was  not  understood  by  the  members,  con- 
sequently they  were  founded  on  an  insolvent  basis.  The 
societies  have  now  found  out  that  they  are  not  able  to 
redeem  their  promises  to  the  members,  the  contributions 
have  had  to  be  increased  or  the  benefits  reduced,  and  that 
has  caused  a  considerable  secession  of  members. 

42786.  Did  the  collapse  of  the  Liberator  Society  at  all 
affect  friendly  societies  as  regards  the  joining  of  mem- 
bers ? — Yes,  it  might  have  to  some  extent. 

42787.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  various 
schemes  which  have  been  put  forward  of  State  aid  and  old 
age  pensions  have  also  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  persons 
joining  friendly  societies  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

42788.  Would  you  say  that  is  so  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that 
is  the  effect  of  them,  especially  in  one  direction  ; 
some  of  the  societies  which  are  now  trying  to  make 
provision  for  superannuation  and  old-age  pensions, 
the  Foresters  and  the  Manchester  Unity,  found  that  when 
there  was  the  idea  that  pensions  were  going  to  be  given 
by  the  State,  the  members  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
making  the  provision  for  it  themselves. 

42789.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  the  total  mem- 
bership of  friendly  societies  is  close  upon  30,000,000  ;  of 
course  that  means  that  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
counted  several  times  over  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  extract  from 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  chief  registrar's  report  pub- 
lished November  30th  last  year,  and  includes  all  kinds  of 
societies,  with  which  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies 
has  to  deal,  such  as  building  societies,  trade  unions, 
co-operative  societies  and  saving  banks,  as  well  as  ordin- 
ary friendly  societies. 

42790.  Have  you  thought  at  all  or  made  any  calculation 
as  to  what  proportion  of  the  population  say  in 
Sheffield,  do  belong  to  friendly  societies  ? — I  am  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  United  Friendly  Societies 
Council,  and  we  have  affiliated  with  us  twelve  of 
the  principal  Orders,  and  the  number  of  members  in 
the  City  of  Sheffield  connected  with  that  council  is 
37,000,  so  that  you  may  take  it  37,000  people  in  Sheffield, 
mostly  adult  males,  belong  to  a  well  regulited  friendly 
society. 

42791.  Would  they  all  be  heads  of  families,  or  would 
there  be  several  members  of  the  same  family  included  in 
that  ? — That  would  include  the  father,  and  the  sons  who 
were  above  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

42792.  That  is  only  the  male  adults  ;  in  certain  cases  the 
family  participate  in  certain  of  the  benefits  ? — In  certain 
of  the  societies  females  are  admitted,  and  juveniles  are 
admitted. 

\'.  42793.  What  proportion  of  the  population  is  affected  ; 
would  you  multiply  that  by,  say,  three  ? — I  should  say, 
speaking  of  the  male  adult  population  of  Sheffield  that 
nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  some  kind  of  friendly  society, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  certainly  half  the  cases, 
this  is  only  a  slate  club  or  a  dividing  society, which  generally 
is  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  the  man's  greatest  need  ; 
so  that  you  might  on  that,  possibly,  say  half  of  the  adult 
males  of  Sheffield  belong  to  a  registered  friendly  society, 
and  the  other  half  do  not. 

Effect  of  ^  42794.  Just  going  back  to  causes  which  may  have 
t'-^KiT ^1  t  P'^o'^®'^  deterrent  to  the  increase  of  the  members  of  the 
f ''i^lv^  friendly  societies,  it  has  been  said  by  a  good  many  wit- 
g"j,jg"fea.        nesses  that  the  tendency  of  modern  times  has  been  to 

reduce  the  age  at  which  men  can  get  employment  ? — 

There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

'  ■   42795.  Has  that  affected  the  friendly  societies  by 

rendering  such  men  unable  to  pay  their  contribution  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Employers' 
LiabiUty  Act  has  had  an  important  effect  upon  the 
friendly  societies,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  the  in- 
creased permanent  pay  as  we  call  it. 
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employer,  flus  the  pay  from  the  friendly  society,  some- 
times puts  the  man  in  a  better  position  than  if  he  were 
working  ? — That  is  so. 

42797.  Would  not  the  effect  on  certain  persons  of  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  get 
employment  after  a  certain  time  tend  to  make  them  join 
a  friendly  society  ?— Most  men  join  friendly  societies 
when  they  are  young,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age  ;  and  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  look  sufficiently  far 
ahead  to  the  period  when  they  are  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
age  to  mind  very  much  what  happens  then.  Some  of  us 
have  tried  very  hard  to  get  members  of  friendly  societies 
to  subscribe  for  old-age  pensions,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  a  man  of  twenty-one  to  think  of  the  time  when  he 
is  sixty-five  and  make  pro\'ision  for  it.  I  am  afraid  the 
same  operates  with  regard  to  dismissal  from  employment 
in  old  age.  I  do  not  think  young  men  who  join  friendly 
societies  think  very  much  about  it  at  the  time. 

42798.  I  assume  that  those  who  belong  to  slate  clubs  Class  of 
and  dividing  societies  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  somewhat  in-  persons 
ferior  industrial  status  to  those  who  belong  to  the  friendly  belonging 
societies  ?— That  is  so.  slate-clubs 

42799.  As  regards  the  rules  which  friendly  societies 
apply  to  their  members  who  may  be  in  workhouses,  I 
assume  workhouses  include  infirmaries  ? — Yes. 

42800.  You  would  say  that  very  few  members  of  the 
friendly  societies  seek  rehef  from  the  poor  rates  ? — Very 
few. 

42801.  Assuming  a  man  was  to  get  into  the  infirmary 
his  sick  pay  would  be  stopped  imJess  he  had  a  wife  and 
children,  so  that  the  Poor  Law  guardians  would  not  touch 
it  ?— That  is  so. 

42802.  Supposing  he  has  a  pension,  what  would  happen 
then  ?  Would  the  Poor  Law  guardians  be  able  to  touch  it  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  friendly 
societies  would  pay  anything  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
at  all  from  their  funds. 

42803.  The  sick  fund  is  paid  to  the  wife  and  children 
if  he  has  any  ? — Yes. 

42804.  It  is  not  paid  to  him  ? — That  is  so. 

42805.  But  the  pension  would  be  payable  to  him  ? — 
That  is  so. 

42806.  Then  the  guardians  would  have  a  right  of 
charging  it  ? — I  have  never  known  a  case  of  that  kind. 
The  only  case  I  know  is  the  Caistor  guardians  case 
(Caistor  Union  v.  Cleaver),  and  in  that  case  it  was 
proved  that  the  guardians  could  have  no  claim.  That 
was  not  a  pension  case,  of  course. 

42807.  You  state  that  you  were  elected  a  member  of 
the  Ecclesall  Board  with  other  friendly  society  candi- 
dates, the  impression  beiug  that  the  members  of  the 
friendly  societies  hardly  received  fair  play,  or  at  any 
rate  were  rather  penalised  by  ^he  policy  of  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

42808.  Was  that  feeling  general  throughout  the  North 
of  England  or  did  it  only  prevail  in  certain  localities  ? 
— I  think  it  was  general  in  the  North  of  England.  We 
secured  representation  on  both  the  Sheffield  boards  for 
that  very  purpose. 

42809.  Do  you  know  any  other  place  where  the  same 
sort  of  action  was  taken  ? — Yes.  Similar  action  has  been 
taken  in  Leeds,  I  cannot  exactly  differentiate  which  of 
the  boards  in  Leeds,  and  in  Bradford. 

42810.  And  in  Huddersfield  ? — Yes,  and  in  Belper  in 
Derbyshire,  in  Chesterfield,  and  generally  throughout 
the  North. 

42811.  The  motive,  I  understand,  which  induced  the 
societies  to  act  in  this  combination  was  that  the  action 
of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  was  discouraging  thrift  ? — 
That  is  so. 

42812.  By  giving  less  relief  to  a  man  who  was  a  member 
of  a  friendly  society  than  would  be  given  to  a  man  who 
had  laid  by  nothing  ? — That  is  so,  exactly. 

42813.  The  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1894  of  course 
has  altered  that  state  of  things  ?— Yes,  it  has  quite 
altered  it. 
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42796.  I  understand  you  have  some  little  difficulty  42814.  Do  you  think  that  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  that  case ;  the  half  pay,  or  whatever  they  get  from  the     guardians  had  (I  suppose  you  assumed  it  would  have) 
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a  deterrent  effect  upon  members  joining  friendly  societies  ? 
— Yes,  we  assumed  it  had  to  some  extent. 

42815.  Does  this  combination  still  continue  amongst 
friendly  societies  to  get  representation  on  boards  of 
guardians  ? — It  does  not  now  in  Sheffield,  but  it  does  in 
a  number  of  places.  In  Sheffield  we  do  not  feel  we  have 
the  necessity  now.  A  number  of  the  friendly  society 
men  are  always  candidates,  but  they  are  not  now  officially 
run  by  the  friendly  societies'  council. 

42816.  You  have  considered,  have  you  not,  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  an  old  age  pension  fund,  and  you 
have  a  fund  in  operation  ? — Yes,  in  several  societies  there 
are  old  age  pensions  in  operation.  In  connection  with 
the  Order  of  Foresters  in  Sheffield,  with  its  4,000  members 
there  will  be  nearly  1,000  paying  for  old  age  pensions. 

42817.  As  large  a  proportion  as  that  ? — Yes. 

42818.  I  suppose  you  would  include  amongst  these  figures 
those  who  insure  themselves  for  an  endowment  ? — Yes, 
but  there  are  very  few  do  that.  I  should  not  think  there 
would  be  out  of  that  1,000  twenty  with  an  endowment. 

42819.  I  thought  endowment  insurance  was  popular, 
that  they  liked  the  idea  of  getting  money  rather  than 
the  pension  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  very  popular  since  the 
Act  allowed  friendly  societies  to  take  the  savings  of 
members.  That  is  very  popular  in  some  districts.  A 
friendly  society,  a  man's  Court,  or  Lodge,  or  Tent,  can 
receive  a  member's  savings  and  put  them  in  the  savings 
bank  and  accept  them  at  3  or  3J  per  cent,  interest,  and 
the  man  can  withdraw  when  he  likes  ;  that  has  become 
popular. 

42820.  It  is  a  savings  bank  ? — Yes,  through  the  friendly 
society. 

42821.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  ? — 3^  is  usually 
paid  to  the  members. 

42822.  What  would  in  your  judgment  be  the  effect  of 
any  state  system  of  pensions  upon  the  friendly  societies  ? — 
It  was  originally  thought  it  would  be  very  detrimental 

;pensions  on     to  the  progress  of  the  friendly  societies,  but  I  think  now 
jfriendly         the  national  conference  of  friendly  societies  ha3  come 
societies.        round  to  the  view  that  a  scheme  of  national  pensions  is 
practically  a  necessity,  and  in  1904  they  themselves  drafted 
a  scheme  of  national  pensions. 

42823.  Have  the  friendly  societies  accepted  it  as  a 
necessity,  believing  it  will  do  harm  or  diminish  the 
number  of  members  or  do  they  think  it  will  not  affect 
their  numbers  ? — I  think  the  societies  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  question  is  so  big  that  it  is  not  now 
possible  for  the  friendly  societies  to  deal  with  it  themselves 
without  accepting  assistance  apart  from  themselves. 

42824.  If  you  eliminate  the  provision  of  pensions  from 
the  friendly  societies,  would  there  still  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  persons  to  come  in  and  join  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  ordinary  sickness  and  death  and  relief  benefits 
would  still  induce  people  to  join.  An  ordinary  society 
offers  a  large  number  of  benefits  to  a  member.  There 
is  the  sick  benefit,  and  generally  a  man  can  have  what 
he  pays  for.  The  usual  benefit  is  10s.  per  week  for 
six  months,  but  if  a  man  cares  to  pay  for  15s.  he  can  have 
it,  or  20s.  Then  there  is  the  death  benefit,  a  man  can 
pay  for  any  sum  from  about  £10  to  £250,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  wife  any  amount  from  £8  to  £48.  He  can  also 
insure  his  children  ;  there  are  also  medical  benefits  ;  there 
is  the  out-of-work  benefit  and  travelling  relief,  there  is 
general  relief  in  the  case  of  distress,  and  now  there  is 
added  relief  in  case  of  fire,  if  a  workman's  tools  are  burnt 
or  destroyed. 

42825.  I  think  it  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses 
that  the  friendly  societies  might  be  helped  in  one  sense 
by  old  age  pensions,  as  they  would  limit  their  contributions 
really  to  the  age  at  which  the  old  age  pensions  became 
payable  ? — That  i?  quite  possible,  and  that  would  possibly 
remedy  the  very  serious  difficulty  from  which  many 
friendly  societies  are  suffering,  from  permanent  sick 
pay,  which  is  really  an  annuity  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  persons.  It  is  called  sick  pay,  but  it  is  really 
an  annuity. 

42826.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
these  matters,  and  you  do  not  think,  necessarily,  that  a 
system  of  old-age  pensions  would  be  detrimental  to 
friendly  societies  ? — No,  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think 
it  would. 


42827.  (Mr.  Loch.)  One  question  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  with  regard  to  the  club  allowance  and  the  guardians. 
I  think  the  rule  is  this,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  member 
of  a  friendly  society  comes  on  the  rates  his  club  allowance 
may  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  or  other 
relatives  dependent  on  himj  instead  of  being  paid 
towards  his  own  maintenance  ? — That  is  so. 

42828.  (Chairman.)  We  will  go  back  now  to  the  first 
part  of  your  statement.  In  the  Ecclesall  Union  you  say 
there  is  a  large  number  of  little  masters  ? — Yes. 

42829.  Do  they  do  fairly  well,  do  you  know  ? — Yes, 
but  trade  is  not  as  good  in  our  union  as  it  is  in  Sheffield 
generally.  I  was  making  enquiries  about  that  only 
yesterday,  and  I  found  out  that  in  the  Britannia  metal 
and  the  German  silver  trade  these  little  masters  are  not 
doing  so  well  owing  to  the  very  high  price  of  copper,  and 
also  the  high  price  of  tin,  antimony,  and  generally  the 
metals  that  are  used  for  alloys.  I  found  yesterday  that  tin 
was  £198  per  ton  and  antimony  £115  a  ton,  so  it  has 
affected  the  trade  somewhat. 

42830.  Do  these  little  masters  as  a  rule  blossom  out 
into  something  better  afterwards,  or  do  they  go  on  from 
generation  to  generation  ? — They  go  on  from  generation 
to  generation. 
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trade  ? — Yes,  generally  the 


42831.  In  their  special 
silver  or  cutlery  trade. 

42832.  One  of  the  specialities,  or  perhajrs  the  speciality,  Ecclesall 
of  your  board  of  guardians  is  a  particular  method  that  you  system  of. 
have  for  paying  casual  able-bodied  labour  ? — I  do  not  relieving^ '^'^ 
think  that  is  in  operation  anywhere  else  except  at  Eccles-  able-bodied  , 

all  - 

and  deter- 

42833.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  a  success  ? — It  has  rence  thereof.  ^ 
been  a  success  with  us. 

42834.  I  think  the  yard  was  visited  by  certain  members 
of  this  Commission,  and  I  understand  the  principle  is 
that  you  pay  the  man  according  to  his  position  and  the 
number  of  dependents  upon  him  ? — That  is  so. 

42835.  That  is  to  say  that  a  single  man  could  earn 
about  5s.  9d.  a  week  ? — That  is  so. 

42836.  But  a  married  man  with  a  wife  and  children, 
could  get  up  to  15s.  ? — Yes. 

42837.  Does  this  system,  do  you  think,  attract  people- 
who  otherwise  would  not  come  to  you,  or  does  it  deter 
people  who  are  not  in  real  want  ? — I  think  it  deters  rather 
than  attracts.  We  have  only  a  small  number,  eight,  at 
the  present  time  working  under  this  system.  I  think  there 
were  151  orders  given  last  year  to  101  different  people  to 
work  in  this  test  yard  on  this  system.  The  advantage  is 
that  the  man  does  not  come  until  say  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  on  Mondays  till  ten  or  half  past,  and  he  can 
before  that  seek  for  employment ;  if  a  man  does  not  get 
employment  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  is  not 
likely  to  get  employed  for  that  day ;  he  can  go  to  the 
large  works  and  try  to  get  employment,  and  if  he  cannot 
get  employment  he  can  come  and  chop  the  sticks. 

42838.  The  wood  chopping  shows  a  profit  ? — Yes,  there- 
is  a  good  profit  on  that. 

42839.  Do  the  sellers  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood' 
complain  at  all  ? — No,  there  has  never  been  any  complaint ; 
we  do  not  undersell  in  any  way,  we  sell  just  at  the  ordinary 
market  price. 

42840.  What  is  the  calculation  upon  which  you  pay, 
do  you  pay  at  the  rates  which  are  current  outside,  or  do 
you  pay  on  the  assumption  you  must  give  the  man  enough 
to  keep  him  going  ? — The  assumption  is  that  the  man 
will  get  just  what  will  keep  him  going. 

42841.  Then  it  is  really  lower  than  what  he  would  get 
outside  if  he  were  in  other  employment  ? — Yes,  if  he  was 
following  his  usual  trade  he  would  get  more,  distinctly. 

42842.  Do  you  make  inquiries  about  the  persons  to  whom 
this  is  given,  or  do  you  take  anybody  on  who  will  submit 
to  the  test  ? — The  questions  are  asked  of  these  people 
the  same  as  any  other  applicant  for  relief.  The  men 
present  themselves  before  the  relieving  officer,  who  asks 
the  usual  questions  of  them,  and  he  then  gives  them  an 
order  to  work  in  the  test  yard,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
at  five  o'clock,  they  are  paid  exactly  what  they  have 
earned  that  di}'. 
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42843.  Supposing  a  single  man  comes,  he  cannot  earn 
more  than  5s.  9d,.  but  he  can  earn  that  in  one  or  two  days  ? 
— Yep,  but  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  done. 

42844.  Is  he  allowed  to  go  then  ? — The  man  has  to 
appear  every  day  ;  he  must  put  in  an  appearance  every 
day. 

42845.  The  married  mar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
V.  ork  the  whole  week  ? — Yes. 

42846.  But  the  single  man  need  not  ? — The  man  will  soon 
get  his  task  done  ;  supposing  he  is  done  by  two  o'clock 
he  will  not  get  his  money  till  five  ;  he  has  to  stay  about  the 
place  until  five.  As  a  rule  it  is  4  or  4.30  before  a  m  n 
cease  j  work. 

42847.  He  gets  it  every  day  ? — Yes,  exactly  what  he 
earns  every  day,  but  he  can  only  get  it  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  He  is  paid  at  five  o'clock  exactly  what  he  has 
earned. 

42848.  He  could  not  earn  his  5s.  9d.  in  tv/o  days  ? — No. 

42S49.  In  practice  you  think  this  has  been  a  deterrent  ? — 
Yes,  it  undoubtedly  has.  This  was  adopted  thirty  years 
ago  now,  before  then  there  were  large  numbers  of  young 
men  coming  into  the  place,  but  there  are  not  now. 

42850.  There  have  been  doubts  as  lo  the  legality  of 
this  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  every 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector  and  passed  by  every 
auditor  for  the  last  thirty  years,  so  that  we  consider  that 
has  made  it  legal. 

42851.  I  do  not  understand  why  this  has  been  a  de- 
terrent. Can  you  explain  a  little  more  why  it  has  been  a 
deterrent  ? — I  think  one  reason  is  because  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  amount  of  money.  It  is  a  deterrent  to  the 
young  man.  That  is  where  it  acts  as  a  deterrent.  A  young 
man  does  not  like  to  think  he  has  got  to  be  at  the  workhouse 
all  the  working  hours  of  the  week  and  only  get  5s.  9d.  for 
it ;  if  the  man  were  allowed  to  earn  his  5s.  9d.  in  one  day 
he  would  be  very  glad  of  it,  but  he  cannot,  he  must  come 
six  days  of  the  week  to  get  his  5s.  9d. 

42852.  Does  he  feed  himself  whilst  working  ? — Yes.  He 
gets  no  food  at  all  from  the  workhouse. 

42853.  If  a  man  comes  in  and  wants  work,  does  he 
work  the  first  day  without  eating  anything,  or  having 
any  food  supplied  to  him  ? — He  will  have  his  dinner  hour 
off,  and  at  the  dinner  time  he  will  be  able  to  get  some  food. 

42854.  But  if  he  has  got  no  money,  I  suppose  he  gets 
credit  ? — I  suppose  he  will,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  he 
will  get  his  money. 

42855.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  pay  daily  ? — Yes, 
at  five  o'clock  every  day. 

42856.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  keeping  the  man 
in  after  he  has  done  his  work  is  also  a  deterrent  ? — Yes. 

42857.  The  system  is  generally  approved  of  by  the 
guardians  in  practice,  is  it  ? — Yes,  our  guardians  strongly 
approve  of  the  system,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  good  system. 

42858.  It  is  not  expensive,  apparently  ? — No. 

42859.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  you  could 
extend  it  so  as  not  to  confine  it  to  these  particular  forms 
of  work  ? — A  year  and  a  half  ago  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  distress  in  the  city ;  we  had  very  large  munbers  of 
men  apply  for  work,  we  found  then  that  we  could  not 
operate  this  system  with  such  large  numbers,  so  we  em- 
ployed them  (and  at  one  time  we  had  over  seventy  per 
week  employed)  in  laying  out  the  gardens  and  making 
the  roads  and  building  the  walls  at  our  Fulwood  Cottage 
Homes  six  miles  away  from  the  workhouse.  We  spent 
£1,200  in  wages  alone  that  winter  in  finding  these  unem- 
ployed work  on  the  ground  at  Fulwood.  We  did  not 
want  to  operate  this  system  to  any  large  extent. 

42860.  There  has  been  no  need  this  year  to  extend 
your  operations  in  the  same  way  ? — None  whatever. 

42861.  When  you  spent  all  this  money  was  it  nnder 
very  strict  supervision,  were  th«re  gangers  looking  after 
the  men  ? — Yes,  we  had  one  or  two  gangers. 

42862.  Was  the  result  satisfactory  from  a  financial 
print  of  view  ? — No,  from  a  financial  point  of  view  it 
was  not  satisfactory.  We  had  to  find  all  these  men  work  ; 
it  was  an  improvement  in  the  estate  there,  but  it  was  an 
improvement  we  should  not  have  carried  out  just  then. 
We  had  to  find  these  men  work ;  some  were  painters  and 


clerks  and  people  not  used  to  handling  a  spade  or  shovel, 
and  they  did  very  little  work,  although  they  all  got 
the  same  pay,  namely  4d.  per  hour. 

42863.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  men  you 
have  had  working  under  your  special  system  ? — Twenty. 

42864.  Could  you  extend  it  beyond  twenty  ? — Not 
very  well. 

42865.  At  present  you  have  only  eight  ? — Yes. 

42866.  I  see  that  you  use  this  argument  yourself  ;   do  Prevalence 
you  find  the  argument  generally  accepted  by  working  of  idea 
men  that  as  they  have  contributed  their  quota  to  the  of  the  i  ight 
rates  it  is  only  fair  to  treat  that  as  a  sort  of  premium  or  reMef. 
insurance  money  ? — That  is  a  very  common  argument. 

42867.  It  apphes  to  every  form  of  taxation  ? — I  sup- 
pose it  would. 

42868.  Your  board  only  have  recourse  to  indoor  relief 
when  they  are  obliged  to  ? — Yes.  The  present  board  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor  reUef,  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  give  it. 

42869.  Has  the  amount  risen  much  under  the  direction  Increase  of 
of  the  present  board  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  out-relief  at 
actual  figures  to  show  how  outdoor  relief  has  risen  during  Ecclesall. 
the  present    board's    time.    The  amount  per  person 

given  in  outdoor  relief  in  1904  was  £4  15s. 

42870.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  individual  ? — Yes, 
each  person  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  in  1904  averaged 
£4  15s.  ;  in  1905  the  average  had  risen  to  £5  5s.  and  in 
1906  the  average  had  risen  to  £5  13s.  6d.,  showing  .  au 
increase  per  head  of  18s.  6d. 

42871.  Has  the  number  risen  ? — The  number  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  rehef  is  on  the  decrease,  the  amount  actually 
paid  is  on  the  decrease.  For  example,  in  1906  we  paid 
£481  less  in  out-rehef  than  in  1904,  but  the  amount  per 
person  is  greater. 

42872.  Those  figures  do  not  convey  very  much,  be- 
cause it  would  depend  upon  the  period  each  person  was 
on  relief  ;  can  you  give  us  what  the  relief  was  per  week  ? 
— That  is  per  annum. 

42873.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  imagine  the  number  you  give 
as  the  number  relieved  is  the  average  number  on  two 
days  of  the  year,  the  mean  number  between  the  1st  Janu- 
ary and  the  1st  July  ? — Tbat  is  so.  . 

42874.  {Chairman.)  We  may  take  it  that  though  the 
amount  per  head  of  the  out-rehef  has  risen,  the  number 
of  recipients  has  not  ? — That  has  decreased. 

42875.  You  think  that,  amongst  various  other  causes  Workmen's 
that  you  enumerate,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  Compensa- 
is  contributing  to  pauperism,  particularly  amongst  men  tion  Act  a 
of  a  certain  age  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  cause  of 
doubt  about  that.  pauperism. 

42876.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that  subject  ? — I 
have  here  the  weekly  return  that  we  get  at  the  board 
meetings ;  this  is  the  Return,  dated  February  20th, 
and  it  shows  that  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1906 
there  were  455  men  and  women  over  sixty  years  of  age 
in  the  workhouse,  while  in  1907,  exactly  a  year  later, 
there  were  480  old  men  and  women  in  the  workhoues 
over  sixty.  That  is  certainly  a  marked  feature  in  Shef- 
field, that  the  number  of  old  people  coming  into  the  house 
and  also  for  out-relief  increases  year  by  year,  and  has 
increased  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  I  have  the 
figures  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  In  1897,  which 
was  the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  we  had  on  out 
relief  seventy-three  old  men  and  276  old  women  ;  we 
have  now  105  old  men  and  372  old  women. 

42877-  Sixty  years  is  the  age  you  reckon  from  ?— Yes. 

42878.  It  is  rather  at  an  earher  period  than  sixty  that 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  supposed  to  have 
effect,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  It  does  affect  them  earUer.no 
doubt. 

42879.  Should  you  say  that  the  working  age  of  the 
averags  artisan  has  been  diminished  by  that  Act  ? — 
I  think  so.  The  employers  in  Sheffield,  especially  where 
there  is  much  machinery,  are  very  chary  of  tmploying 
aged  men. 

42880.  Was  that  tendency  sho-nn  at  all  before  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Ictl  It  may  arise  from  the 
machinery  being  faster  and  more  dangerous  ? — It  has 
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been  manifest  siiic!  the  passing  of  tho  Act ;  it  may  have 
been  in  existence  before,  but  it  was  not  noticeable. 

42881.  So  far  as  you  know  your  system  of  education 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  children  who  have  been 
adopted  by  your  union,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  not  come 
back  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so.  We  have  not  had 
one  case  during  my  membership. 

42882.  Are  there  any  children  brought  up  in  the  work- 
house ? — No,  the  only  children  in  the  workhouse  are  -what 
are  called  the  ins-and-outs.  We  have  just  a  few  of 
those. 

42883.  As  regards  the  alterations  in  the  law  ^'hich  you 
propose,  I  think  the  first  three  rather  speak  for  themselves, 
and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  support  of 
them.  With  rejard  to  the  power  to  detain  women 
with  illegitimate  children,  would  you  apply  that  only  to 
feeble-minded  women,  or  to  women  who  did  not  come  into 
that  category  ? — I  would  apply  it  to  all.  The  figures  in 
regard  to  this  seem  to  me  to  be  very  sad  indeed.  I  have 
some  figures  here.  During  the  past  five  years  there  have 
been  229  births  in  our  institution,  and  177,  or  77 '2  per 
cent.,  of  these  have  been  illegitimate  children,  the  mothers 
of  whom  for  the  most  part  wore  mentally  weak  and  in 
many  cases  almost  imbecile.  'WTien  these  women  leave 
they  generally  go  direct  to  their  old  surroundings  and 
associations,  and  return  after  a  time  either  pregnant 
or  as  lock  cases.  I  have  a  statement  here  of  the  number  of 
cases  that  have  returned.  We  have  one  woman,  aged 
twenty-nine,  with  four  illegitimate  children,  and  she 
is  again  pregnant ;  one  woman,  aged  tliirty,  with  one 
illegitimate  child ;  one,  aged  twenty-eight,  with  three 
illegitimate  children  ;  one,  aged  twenty,  with  one,  and 
she  is  again  pregnant ;  one,  aged  twenty-five,  with  two 
illegitimate  children  ;  one,  .aged  thirty,  with  one  ;  one, 
aged  thirty-one,  with  three  illegitimate  children  ;  and 
one,  aged  thirty-nine,  with  three  illegitimate  children  ; 
those  are  all  women  at  present  in  the  house. 

42884.  Y"ou  would  not  disqualify  anybody  on  account  of 
receiving  medical  relief  ? — No. 

42885.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Are  all  those  women 
weak-minded  ? — More  or  less  weak-minded  ;  many  of 
them  are  of  weak  intellect. 

42886.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  wish  to  abolish  chil- 
dren's school  cards.  There  is  no  particular  need  for  those 
raturns  now,  is  there  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is.  At  the 
very  last  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Education  Committee 
last  week  it  was  resolved  that  all  school  cards  (that  does 
not  apply  to  pauper  children,  but  all  ordinary  school 
children)  should  be  abolished.  That  having  been  done,  I 
think  that  is  a  special  reason  why  our  cards  should  be 
aboHshed. 

42887.  The  idea  is  that  children  may  play  truant,  I 
suppose  ? — I  think  that  is  the  idea,  but  I  think  the 
relieving  officer  can  get  the  information  from  the  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

42888.  The  attendance  officers  would  report  the  chil- 
dren, I  suppose,  to  the  foster  mothers  ? — Yes.  If  any 
children  stay  away  from  school,  the  attendance  officer 
would  very  soon  be  round  at  the  house.  I  think  informa- 
tion could  be  got  from  the  Education  Committee  without 
making  the  children  take  the  card  to  school  to  be  marked. 

42889.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  add  to 
your  written  statement  and  what  you  have  said  orally  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  interest  the  Commission 
in  regard  to  what  it  costs  aged  people  to  live  ;  this  I  use 
as  an  argument  for  outdoor  relief  in  preference  to  indoor, 
that  aged  people  can  Uve,  and  do  live,  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
This  statement  was  taken  yesterday  from  an  old  man  who 
happened  to  be  up  at  the  workhouse  for  his  pay.  W.R., 
aged  sixty-five,  wife  aged  sixty-one,  receiving  as  outdoor 
relief  6s.  per  week  for  the  two.  He  was  asked  how  he 
spent  his  6s.,  and  this  is  the  account  the  man  gave  of  what 
he  did  with  his  money.  He  rents  two  rooms,  which  is 
half  a  house  ;  for  that  he  pays  half  the  rent,  namely 
2s  4Jd.  He  spends  for  coal,  Is. ;  for  light,  that  is,  paraffin 
oil,  3d.  ;  half  a  stone  of  flour,  8d.  ;  and  the  barm  to  bake 
it  with,  Id. ;  two  ounces  of  tea,  2d.  ;  sugar,  4d.  ;  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  margarine  2|d. ;  one  pound  of  meat  bits,  3d. ; 
soap  and  soda,  IJd.  ;  haddocks  or  herrings,  3d.  ;  one 
pound  of  treacle,  3d.  ;  and  one  pound  of  oatmeal,  2d. ; 
that  makes  63.  I|d.    Of  course  that  is  more  than  he  gets 
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for  relief,  so  he  was  asked  where  he  got  his  other  money  Mr.  James 

from.    He  said  a  lady  friend  frequently  helped  him  with  a  Blossom. 

Is.,  so  that  man  is  able  to  live  fairly  comfortably  on  his  Gs.   

with  the  little  help  he  gets  from  his  friends,  and  this  man  ^s^-  1907, 
and  woman  would  not  go  into  the  house  on  any  account. 

42890.  {Mr.  Booth.)  That  keeps  him  and  his  wife  ?— 
Yes. 

42891.  {Chairman.)  They  must  get  their  clothes  given 
them  ? — Possibly  the  friend  who  gives  them  the  shilling 
would  give  them  their  clothes. 

42892.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  5  and  Ecclesall 
the  deterrence  of  your  test  work,  I  think  you  said  it  had  , , 
been  going  on  twenty  or  thirty  years  ? — Twenty  or  j^g^jjed  by 
thirty  years.                                                                ^^ges  and 

42893.  What  makes  you  think  that  that  is  the  cause  d^^^""- 
of  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  that  have  applied  for 
indoor  relief  amongst  the  able-bodied  ? — I  think  it  is 
because  of  the  few  young  men  who  apply  for  work  ;  we 

have  practically  no  young  men  apply  for  work  in  the  test 
yard  now,  and  I  think  it  is  the  system  that  is  accountable 
for  it.  They  do  not  like  to  be  restricted  to  earning  such 
a  small  sum  of  money  per  week  as  5s.  9 1. 

42894.  That  is  the  argument ;  that  is  not  derived  from 
actual  experience,  is  it  ?  One  wants  to  know  how  it  is 
you  do  not  fill  your  workhouse  as  you  did  thirty  years  ago. 
There  may  be  other  causes  besides  this  test  yard,  may  there 
not,  that  have  been  in  operation  ? — There  may  have  been. 

42895.  You  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  other 
workhouses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in  the  same 
direction,  whether  there  has  been  the  same  dimunution 
without  your  test  work  ? — Of  course,  just  now  there  is 
a  diminution  ;  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  pauperism, 
certainly  in  our  part  of  Yorkshire,  is  very  much  less  to 
day  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

42896.  Able-bodied  pauperism  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  owing, 
of  course,  to  the  improvement  in  trade.  That  is  more 
marked  in  Sheffield  than  it  is  in  Ecclesall  because  the 
large  iron  works,  the  very  big  works,  are  very  busy  just 
now,  and  consequently  there  is  plenty  of  work. 

42897.  I  think  one  or  two  of  the  Commissioners  who 
saw  this  in  operation  got  the  impression  that  the  men 
were  not  disfranchised  by  that  sort  of  relief  ? — That  is 
so,  they  are  not  disfranchised.  They  are  only  disfranchised 
if  it  happens,  which  does  not  often  happen,  that  a  man 
cannot  earn  sufficient ;  if  a  man  cannot  earn  sufficient 
to  support  himself  and  his  wife  and  family,  he  will  be 
given  what  is  needed  by  way  of  a  grocery  order,  and  that 
comes  under  the  head  of  outdoor  relief.  This  is  payment 
for  work  done,  and  does  not  come  into  outdoor  relief  at 
all ;  it  comes  under  the  wood  and  stone  account. 

42898.  You   have   actually   reduced   your    outdoor  Effect  of 
relief  in  your  union  by  giving  greater  adequacy  in  each  case-papers 
case  apparently  ? — I  think  the  reason  that  has  contributed  diminish- 
to  the  reduction  is  the  adoption  of  the  case  paper  system.  j,^]jg£ 
That  brought  a  large  number  of  things  to  light  of  which 

we  were  ignorant  before.  For  example,  we  found  a  lot 
of  relatives  who  could  be  made  to  maintain,  and  then  we 
found  quite  a  number  of  cases  that  were  transferable 
to  other  unions. 

42899.  Does  your  case  paper  system  appljr  to  those  in 
receipt  of  indoor  relief  as  well  as  oatdoor  relief  ? — 
Everyone. 

42900.  Do  you  have  quite  an  automatic  call-over  of  Call-over 
the  names  in  every  case  ? — Yes,  every  case  inside  the  of  paupers 
house  and  outside  the  house  must  come   before   the  ^.t  Ecclesall. 
guardians  at  least  once  in  six  months,  the  aged  cases  and 

the  asylum  cases  and  the  sick  and  infirm  come  once  in 
every  six  months,  all  the  other  cases  once  in  every  three 
months. 

42901.  You  adopt  Sir  William  Chance's  recommenda-  Paucity  of 
tion  that  boards  of  guardians  should  work  in  close  co-  charitable 
operation  -ndth  charitable  agencies,  but  the  voluntary  agencies  in 
agencies  in  Sheffield  are  not  particular  strong  just  at  Sheffield, 
present,  are  they  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

42902.  You  have  no  Charity  Organisation  Society,  have 
you  ? — No. 

42903.  You  have  only  the  beginning  of  a  guild  of  help  ? 
That  is  so,  it  is  in  course  of  formation  just  now. 
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42904.  You  do  not  appear  to  be  represented  on  that 
guild  ? — The  board  is  not,  officially. 

42305.  Have  you  members  on  it  ? — Yes,  in  our  private 
capacities  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  established  all  the  three 
guardians  of  my  own  ward  will  be  chairmen  of  districts 
of  the  guild  of  help.  I  shall  myself  be  chairman  of  the 
district  in  which  I  live,  and  so  will  other  guardians,  but 
the  board  of  guardians  as  a  board  has  not  taken  any 
cognisance  of  it  at  all. 

42906.  I  suppose  the  existence  of  an  organised  effort 
in  that  direction  would  tend  to  alter  your  work  as  regards 
out-door  relief  considerably  ? — That  is  possible  ;  I  cannot 
say  yet  though.  I  shall  watch  with  very  great  interest 
indeed  the  operations  of  the  guild  of  help  and  see  how  it 
affects  us. 

42907.  Supposing  you  had  the  case  of  a  woman  come 
before  you  at  the  board  who  had  lost  her  husband  and 
had  a  small  family  of  children,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  place  her  in  the  hands  of  really  skilful  persons  who  had 
a  strong  voluntary  organisation  at  the  back  of  them 
than  deal  with  her  through  the  relieving  officer  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  infinitely  better. 

42908.  In  that  way  you  would  tend  to  get  much  more 
adequate  relief  all  round  with  an  actual  reduction  of  out- 
relief  which  your  guardians  had  to  dispense  ? — I  think 
that  is  so. 

42909.  I  imagine  that  these  arguments  in  favour  of 
outdoor  relief  are  arguments  which  you  yourself  support  ? 
— I  think  they  are  good  arguments. 

42910.  But  not  conclusive  altogether,  is  that  the  idea  ? 
— Take  the  second  argument  where  I  say  that  when 
anybody  once  gets  into  the  workhouse  they  have  never 
very  much  desire  to  go  out  again.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
get  the  majority  of  working  people  to  come  in,  but  when 
once  they  get  into  the  workhouse  it  is  equally  hard  to  get 
them  out  again.  We  had  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
this  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  master  was  instructed 
at  the  board  meeting  to  interview  every  inmate  in  the 
house — nearly  1,000  people — and  ask  them  if  they  would 
take  their  discharge  if  the  guardians  granted  them  ade- 
quate out-door  relief,  and  out  of  the  1,000  inmates  only 
ten  expressed  their  willingness  to  take  outdoor  relief 
in  preference  to  indoor.  Most  people  dread  the  work- 
house at  first,  but  when  they  once  get  in  they  are  content. 

42911.  Take  the  case  of  a  sick  man  who  is  under  the 
age  at  which  he  might  join  a  benefit  club,  he  falls  sick 
and  has  a  wife  and  children  dependent  upon  him,  it  does 
not  encourage  a  benefit  society  very  much,  does  it,  if  he 
receives  out-relief,  that  is  to  say  the  most  agreeable 
form  of  relief,  directly  he  falls  sick.  Would  it  not  rather 
tend  to  discourage  him  from  joining  a  benefit  society  ? 
— The  benefit  society  would  not  want  a  man  who  was 
liable  to  illness. 

42912.  A  lot  of  men  fall  ill  who  are  not  radically  un- 
sound ? — I  am  afraid  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  come 
into  our  workhouse  are  men  suffering  from  phthisis.  I 
got  out  some  particulars  yesterday,  I  thought  they  might 
be  useful.  I  find  that  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  had 
admitted  to  our  workhouse  hospital  291  cases  of  phthisis. 
Of  those  cases  103  have  died,  132  have  left — presumably 
they  were  improved  in  some  way,  I  cannot  say  what 
became  of  them — and  fifty-six  are  still  in  the  workhouse 
hospital.  Fifty  of  the  fifty-six  are  men  and  six  are  women, 
so  that  when  men  come  in  they  are  very  often  suffering 
from  this  disease,  which  is  a  common  one  in  Sheffield  and 
is  largely  caused  by  some  of  the  Sheffield  trades. 

42913.  What  proportion  is  that  291  to  your  general 
admissions  to  your  infirmary  ? — The  total  number  of  beds 
in  the  hospital  is  270  all  told,  and  fifty-six  out  of  270  are 
phthisical  cases. 

42914.  Have  you  a  separate  ward  for  them  ? — Yes. 

42915.  Open  air  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  sanatorium  ;  we 
erected  that  at  a  cost  of  about  £250  a  year  or  two  a^^o 
and  we  have  quite  a  number  of  men,  about  fourteen^ 
taking  the  open-air  treatment. 

42916.  As  to  these  132  people  who  leave  the  w  orkhouse, 
do  they  leave  it  and  get  outdoor  relief  ? — No,  they  simply 
take  their  discharge. 

42917.  Do  you  think  they  are  cured  ?— They  are 
supposed  to  be  cured.    The  doctor  would  not  allow  them 


to  go  out  if  they  were  not.  They  are  supposed  to  be  After-career 
cured.  of  phthisis 

42918.  They  could  take  their  discharge  ? — They  cannot  ciiar^ed^f,. 
take  their  discharge  from  the  hospital  without  the  medical  work- 
officer's  sanction.    If  they  did  the  medical  officer  would  house, 
warn  them  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  any 
consequences  that  happened. 

42919.  There  is  a  very  narrow  circle  of  circumstances 
under  which  a  medical  man  can  detain  a  man  unless  he 
is  insane  ? — I  do  not  know  of  cases  where  they  go  without 
the  medical  officer's  certificate. 

42920.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Practically  they  take  the  medical 
officer's  advice  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Legally,  of  course,  you 
could  not  detain  a  man  if  he  was  determined  to  go,  but 
these  men  suffering  from  phthisis  are  in  a  poor  way  as  a 
role. 

42921.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Have  you  any  co-operation  with 
your  medical  officer  of  health  with  regard  to  the  cases 
of  phthisis  which  leave  your  workhouse.  ? — None  what- 
ever. We  took  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  sanatorium  ;  he  came  to  several  of  our 
board  meetings  and  gave  us  advice  as  to  what  we  had 
better  do.  Notice  of  the  discharge  of  all  phthisis  eases  is 
sent  (on  printed  post-cards  provided  by  Dr.  Scurfield)  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  with  the  address  the  patient 
states  he  is  going  to. 

42922.  You  are  bound  to  notify  cases  of  phthisis  in 
Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

42923.  So  that  they  come  under  the  notice  of  his 
visitors  ? — Yes  ;  but  very  little  action  seems  to  be  taken, 
though. 

42924.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Very  little  of  the  advice  given 
by  the  health  visitors  is  taken  ? — Cases  of  phthisis  are 
notifiable,  and  we  notify  them  if  necessary,  but  I  have 
never  known  anything  foUow  the  notification. 

42925.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  came  on  to  your  board  in  Small 
1901  when  the   Outdoor   Belief  Benefit  Societies  Act,  number  of 
1894,  was  in  operation  ?— That  is  so.  friendly 

^  society 

42926.  Do  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you  had  members 
very  few  cases  indeed  to  deal  with  under  the  Act  ? — Very  applying  for 
few.    I  think  at  the  present  time  we  have  about  three  '^^l^^f- 
friendly  society  members  receiving  outdoor  relief. 

42927.  That  Act  is  practically  inoperative  in  your  Operation  of 
union  ? — Yes,   there   are   very  few   cases   indeed.    Of  Outdoor 
course,  when  a  case  does  come  before  us  we  take  good  ^'.^^^ 
care  that  a  friendly  society  man  gets  proper  treatment.  L  ^ 
We  do  not  allow  the  relieving  officer  to  say  :  "  This  man  ' 
has  4s.  coming  in  from  his  club."    We  do  not  allow  him 

to  put  that  down  on  the  case  paper.    That  is  treated  as 
non  est. 

42928.  You  do  not  think  the  Act  has  had  any  influence 
in  tempting  friendly  society  men  to  apply  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  do  not. 

42929.  With  regard  to  other  cases  besides  these  phthisis 
cases,  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  you  think  you  can 
administer  the  Poor  Law  so  as  to  encourage  the  benefit 
societies  instead  of  discouraging  them  ? — We  think  it 
very  hard  that  friendly  society  members  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  vote  when  they  come  into  the  workhouse, 
the  few  cases  that  do  come  in. 


42930.  Is  not  that  a  hardship  that  you  would  recognise 
as  an  inevitable  adjunct  to  the  Poor  Law  ?  You  want 
to  keep  the  members  off  the  Poor  Law  as  much  as  possible, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  the  same  way  that  preferential 
treatment  is  granted  here  to  a  man  who  has  made  pro- 
vision ;  we  think  further  that  preferential  treatment 
should  be  given  so  that  the  man  should  not  be  deprived 
of  his  vote  if  he  were  unfortunate  enough  to  come  on  to 
the  Poor  Law. 

42931.  It  is  not  quite  on  aU-fours  with  that,  is  it  ? 
The  man  practically  deprives  himself  of  the  guidance 
of  his  own  affairs  when  he  goes  to  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  he  is  not  master  of  his  circumstances. 

42932.  He  ceases  to  be  the  master  of  his  circumstances, 
and  that  is  the  ground  for  disfranchising  him  ?  A  man 
belonging  to  a  benefit  society,  reaping  the  advantages 
of  it,  and  living  in  his  house  outside,  is  in  quite  different 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 
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42933.  May  I  ask  whether  you  do  anything  for  the 
training  of  the  reheving  officers  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 

42934.  Is  nothing  done  to  train  them  in  their  duties 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  amongst 
whom  they  have  to  act  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
training  at  all  for  relieving  officers. 

42935.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  you  tell  me  a 
little  more  about  this  system  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied, 
men  ?  Do  they  apply  to  the  guardians,  and  do  the 
guardians  order  reUef  in  these  cases  in  which  you  employ 
them  in  cutting  wood,  and  so  on  ? — No,  a  man  who  requires 
work  applies  in  the  usual  way  to  the  relieving  officer, 
the  relieving  officer  gives  him  an  order  for  the  test  yard, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  relief  committee  the  case  is 
repor  ted  in  the  usual  way  along  with  all  other  applications 
for  relief,  and  the  order  in  this  case,  instead  of  being 
an  order  of  so  much  per  week  out-relief,  or  so  many 
loaves,  is  an  order  to  work  in  the  test  yard,  and  the  man 
goes  into  the  test  yard,  and  there  he  earns  a  stipulated 
amount  per  day. 

42936.  He  is  paid  by  the  reUeving  officer  ? — No,  by 
the  labour  master. 

42937.  And  the  labour  master  keeps  a  separate  account 
which  does  not  go  through  the  relief  books  at  all  ? — 
That  is  so  ;  it  is  not  outdoor  relief  in  any  shape  or 
form. 

42938.  A  single  man  would  be  allowed  to  work  such  a 
time  as  to  earn  5s.  9d.  in  the  week  ? — Yes. 

42939.  Supposing  he  was  a  married  man  and  had  one 
child,  would  he  be  allowed  to  work  longer  ;  is  there  a 
scale  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  scale  of  the  exact  amount.  For 
a  single  man  it  is  5s.  9d.  ;  for  a  married  man  with  wife 
only,  7s.  8d.  ;  for  a  married  man  with  wife  and  one 
€hild,  9s.  7d.  ;  for  a  married  man  with  wife  and  two 
children,  lis.  6d.  ;  for  a  married  man  with  wife  and  three 
children,  13s.  5d.  ;  and  for  a  married  man  with  wife  and 
four  or  more  children,  15s.  4d. 

42940.  Those  sums  are  determined  by  the  amount  of 
time  he  is  allowed  to  work  ? — No,  by  the  amount  of  work 
lie  does.  He  has  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  earn 
this  money 

42941.  He  is  not  paid  so  much  per  hour  ? — No. 

42942.  He  is  paid  so  much  per  bundle  of  wood  ? — Yes  ; 
so  much  per  cwt.  of  wood  chopped.  I  can  give  you  the 
figures.  It  is  6s.  8d.  per  ton  for  sawing  and  cutting  wood. 
That  wood  sells  at  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  loose  or  in  bags,  or 
30s.  per  ton.  ;  Is.  8d.  per  cwt.  in  small  bundles,  3^  lbs.  to 
the  bundle,  or  £1  13s.  4d.  per  ton.  Large  bundles  of 
about  16  lbs..  Is.  Cd.  per  cwt.  or  35s.  per  ton.  The  men 
^ork  six  and  a  quarter  hours  per  day,  and  we  sell  about 
£45  worth  of  wood  per  month. 

42943.  The  wood  is  sold  afterwards,  it  is  not  used  in 
the  workhouse  ? — ^No,  it  is  sold  in  the  shops  about  the 
city. 

42944.  At  the  usual  market  price  ? — Yes. 

42945.  Would  the  wages  that  you  are  paying  to  those 
men  be  the  ordinary  market  wages  for  the  work  ? — No, 
I  hardly  think  it  is  the  standard,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  because  most  of  this  wood,  I  believe,  in  other  parts  is 
chopped  by  machinery.  We  have  never  had  any  com- 
plaints at  all  by  any  of  the  wood  dealers  about  under- 
cutting. 

42946.  You  know  complaints  are  sometimes  made  ? — 
Certainly  ;  but  we  have  never  had  any. 

42947.  You  have  done  a  good  deal  to  improve  the 
accommodation  in  your  workhouse  as  far  as  the  aged  are 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

42948.  You  have  made  arrangements  now  which 
make  the  workhouse  something  more  of  a  home  for  the 
aged  ? — Yes.  We  have  for  the  old  men  a  beautiful  new 
block,  for  just  100  old  men. 

42949.  Have  you  done  anything  for  the  old  women 
too  ? — Yes,  the  accommodation  has  been  amplified  and 
made  very  much  better. 

42950.  About  how  long  has  that  been  ? — The  old  men's 
block  has  been  open  about  three  years. 

42951.  Do  you  think  the  better  accommodation 
accounts  at  aU  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  old  men 
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and  old  women  who  come  into  the  house  ? — I  hardly   Mr.  James 
think  so — -because  there  stiU  exists  the  repugnance  to  Blossom. 
the  workhouse.    It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  old  ^  — 
people  to  come  in.  26  re_b^907. 

42952.  But  still,  the  number  of  old  people  who  have 
come  in  has  increased  ? — Yes. 

42953.  Do  you  think  that  is  partly  owing  to  the  better 
accommodation  you  have  provided  for  them  ? — Perhaps 
that  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  their 
friends  may  tell  them  what  a  nice  place  it  is  now,  and  they 
may  say  :  "  Well,  you  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  coming 
in  ;  you  will  be  kindly  treated  and  have  nice  quarters 
in  the  house."  That  may  operate. 

42954.  The  people  would  get  to  know  there  was  better 
accommodation  and  better  treatment  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so,  they  would  get  to  know  that. 

42955.  [Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  One  of  the  reforms 
you  suggest  is  the  power  to  compulsorily  remove  con- 
sumptives ?— Yes. 

42956.  Is  that  not  a  matter  which  is  more  appropriate 
to  public  health  administration  than  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is.  I  think  these  consumptives  ought  to 
be  cared  for  by  the  municipality. 

42957.  Do  you  think  all  of  them,  or  would  you  draw  a 
line  between  those  that  are  still  in  a  curable  stage  and 
those  that  have  passed  the  curable  stage  and  are  pauperised 
necessarily  ? — I  think  the  municipality  ought  to  deal 
with  all  cases  of  consumption.  The  cases  we  get  are 
very  largely  in  an  advanced  stage  ;  you  see  that  by  the 
number  of  deaths. 

4295S.  In  Sheffield,  as  you  told  us,  consumption  is  a 
notifiable  disease  ? — Yea. 

42959.  But  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  munici- 
pality yet  to  touch  consumption,  although  it  is  notifi'. 
able  ?— That  is  so. 

42960.  The  only  result  of  notification  is  that  pajTnenta 
are  made,  to  those  who  notif}',  for  the  notification  ? — 
That  seems  to  be  about  the  result,  go  far  ;  but  I  think 
the  effect  has  been  to  create  a  movement  in  favour  of 
the  erection  of  sanatoria  by  the  municipality. 

42961.  But  none  has  been  erected  ? — Not  yet,  although 
there  is  a  committee  sitting  to  consider  the  matter.  I 
think  something  will  come  of  it  by-and-bye. 

42962.  If  that  were  so,  you  think  that  all  consump- 
tives should  be  treated  by  the  public  health  authorities 
— by  the  municipality — and  not  by  the  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

42963.  Is  there  in  Sheffield  a  ciistom  on  the  part  of  Discharge 
the  relief  committees  to  discharge  cases  from  the  work-  by  guardians 
house  where  the  medical  officer  certifies  them  as  able-  of  able- 
bodied  ?    Do  you  know  about  that  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  bodied 

of  a  man  being  certified  as  able-bodied,  he  would  be  told  paupers 
to  take  his  discharge.    If  the  man  was  reluctant  to  do  from  the 
so  he  would  be  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  house  committee  and  his  case  would  be  properly 
gone  into  ;  and  if  we  thought  it  a  proper  case,  he  would 
be  ordered  to  take  his  discharge.  , 

42964.  The  case  would  be  properly  gone  into,  that  is, 
the  medical  officer  would  certify  whether  he  was  able  or 
not  to  earn  his  livelihood  ? — That  is  so. 

42965.  Is  that  all  that  would  be  done  ? — Yes  ;  there 
would  be  an  inquiry  into  his  circumstances  and  his 
ability  to  earn  his  Uvelihood  outside. 

42966.  Then  he  would  be  discharged  ? — Yes. 

42967.  How  many  have  been  discharged  when  they 
have  been  certified  to  be  able-bodied  ?  Have  you  any 
statistics  ? — No. 

42968.  Could  you  tell  us  offhand  at  all  how  many  cases 
there  are  ? — Not  a  large  number.  I  should  think  that 
probably  we  may  have,  say,  two  cases  at  each  board 
meeting,  that  is  two  cases  each  fortnight,  of  men  that 
we  have  to  order  to  take  their  discharge. 

42969.  That  may  be  fifty  cases  a  year  ? — Possibly  so. 

42970.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  these  cases  return  ? — 
In  many  case*  they  return. 

42971.  Not  having  been  able  to  get  work,  is  that  ? — 
Yes.    - 
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42972.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Nunn,  you  said 
that  your  relieving  officers  do  not,  as  far  as  you  are  aware, 
get  any  training  in  their  work  ? — That  is  so. 

42973.  Would  you  advocate  such  trauiing  ?— Cer- 
tainly ;  in  general  in  our  case  we  have  been,  I  think, 
rather  fortunate.  Our  superintendent  of  out-relief,  Mr. 
Dearden,  who,  I  believe,  has  been  before  this  Royal 
Commission,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  work,  and  in  all 
probability  his  son,  who  is  now  a  case-paper  clerk,  which 
is  an  assistant  relieving  officer,  will  succeed  him,  so 
there  is  a  sort  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  business. 

42974.  You  have  not  had  experience  outside  Sheffield  ? 
—No. 

42975.  Do  you  think  it  would  be,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Poor  Law  administration,  a  sound  thing  that 
there  should  be  a  regular  service  of  relieving  officers  who 
have  had  a  training  and  schooling  beforehand  in  the 
work  they  have  to  do  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  indeed,  just  as  nurses  have  to  have  three  years  pro- 
bation, I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  a  relieving 
officer  to  have  a  probation. 

42976.  Do  you  think  the  salary  of  a  relieving  officer 
at  present  is  such  as  befits  an  office  of  the  kind  ? — They 
get  about  £130  a  year  at  Ecclesall,  and  there  is  always 
a  tremendous  lot  of  applications  for  the  position  when 
one  becomes  vacant ;  and  naturally  the  men  who  have 
experience  stand  the  better  chance. 

42977.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
what  might  be  done  to  improve  the  present  service  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  relieving  officers 
"were  to  be  given  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

42978.  From  whom  would  they  get  it  ? — I  suppose 
they  would  have  to  get  it  from  the  Poor  Law  Officers 
Association.  I  think  they  ought  to  institute  examinations 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  The  Local  Government  Board 
would  be  asked  to  appoint  representatives  on  Board  of 
Examiners. 

42979.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  suppose  they  might  train  for  a 
period  under  other  relieving  officers  having  experience 
and  capacity  ? — Yes,  if  all  unions  adopted  the  case-paper 
system  like  we  have  it,  it  would  require  certain  assistant 
relieving  officers,  and  I  think  if  they  served  a  few  years 
in  that  capacity  they  would  be  then  fitted  to  take  the 
responsible  position. 

42980.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  For  the  purpose  of  the  examina- 
tion the  Local  Government  Board  might  be  better  ? — 
Certainly. 

4298L  {Mr,  Loch.)  Have  you  heard  of  examinations 
by  the  School  of  Sociology  for  relieving  officers,  and  others, 
in  order  to  give  them  certificates  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  have. 

42982.  It  has  been  begun  already.  With  regard  to  the 
pauperism  of  Sheffield,  the  figures  I  see,  exclusive  of 
lunatics,  on  January  1st,  1902,  indoors  are  706 ;  on  the 
January  1st,  1906,  they  are  953  ?— That  is  so. 

42983.  And  the  outdoor  figures  are  1,007  as  against 
1,303  ?— Yes. 

42984.  So  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  on  both 
heads  ? — You  vdll  observe  there  has  been  an  increase  up 
to  January  let,  1905,  then  a  decrease. 

42985.  True,  but  presumably  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  ups  and  downs  ;  taking  that  span  of  years 
there  is  an  increase  of  about  300  ? — Yes. 

42986.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  intervening  years 
leading  up  to  that,  with  that  one  exception  ? — Yes,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  seen  these  charts  which  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bagenal  and  our  clerk,  but  they  show  in 
a  very  striking  way  that  right  through  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase,  the  only  decrease  being  last  year.  {Pro- 
duced.) 

42987.  Where  is  the  turn  of  the  curve  for  the  rise  ? — It 
starts  to  rise  in  1900  and  continues  rising  till  1905. 

42988.  That  is  a  httle  earlier  than  appears  in  your 
Report,  it  starts  there  in  1902  7 — Yes. 

42989.  If  you  take  the  expenditure  for  the  years  put 
down  here,  there  is  an  increase  from  £11,104  in  the  in- 
maintenance  to  £13,165  ? — Yes. 


42990.  And  in  the  out-relief  £4,903  becomes  £6,053  ?—  Jucrease  ■ 
Yes.  Poor  Lafl 

42991.  You  know  the  ordinary  statement  about  Poor  ^t^'j^g^e' 
Law  relief,  that  with  an  increase  of  outdoor  relief  you  have  ^  ^ 

an  increase  of  indoor  reHef  ? — Yes. 

42992.  Do  you  think  these  figures  rather  bear  that 
out  ? — Yes,  they  do,  but  as  far  as  the  average  cost  per 
head  of  indoor  relief  that  is  going  down. 

42993.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.    To  turn  to  the 
question  of  cost  you  use  the  argument  that  the  cost  of  : 
the  indoor  relief  being  so  much  greater  than  outdoor 
relief,  outdoor  reUef  is  better  ? — Yes. 

42994.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  is  it  not,  how  much  the 
cost  of  these  two  go  up  together  ?  Here  you  have  youT 
cost  of  indoor  relief  mounting  by  £2,061  according  to 
this  statement,  and  you  have  your  outdoor  relief  mount- 
ing by  £1,150 ;  in  both  cases  that  comes  to  very  nearly 
18  per  cent.? — Yes,  but  in  one  case  it  is  due  to  the  more 
generous  amount  given  as  outdoor  relief,  and  in  the  other 
case  there  is  a  reduced  cost  of  maintenance. 

42995.  That  is  so,  but  your  numbers  ia  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  are  also  Lacreasing  ? — They  were. 

42996.  Taking  these  five  years,  it  is  too  short  a  period,  Figures  a  o 
one  would  think,  to  count  the  last  year  only,  I  think  your  increase  c 
chart  bears  that  out  ? — Yes,  for  half  a  dozen  years  there  panperisiit' 
v/as  a  continuous  increase  both  indoor  and  outdoor.  Sheffield. 

42997.  If  you  apphed,  as  is  suggested  by  Sir  Wilham  Extent  ol 
Chance,  or  those  who  take  that  argument,  a  workhouse  applicati( 
test  more  severely,  fewer  would  apply  for  out  door  rehef,  of  worklitss 
would  that  not  follow  ? — We  do  apply  the  workhouse  t«st  at 
test  in  doubtful  cases.  EcclesalL 

42998.  Have  you  any  other  policy  than  that  ? — No,  if 
we  think  a  case  is  unworthy  we  simply  give  an  order  for 
the  house. 

42999.  Then  the  house  is  really  what  you  may  call  a 
test  of  the  unworthy  ? — Yes. 

43000.  It  is  not  at  aU  a  test  of  what  you  might  call  the 
middle  class,  who  are  not  entirely  unworthy  and  are  not 
entirely  good,  who  might  be  pushed  to  a  Httle  more  in- 
dependence if  they  had  not  the  option  of  reUef  ? — I  think 
the  pohcy  of  reheving  officers  is  to  keep  down  their  out- 
door lists  as  much  as  ever  it  is  possible,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  doubtful  case  at  all  they  urge  the  guardians 
to  apply  the  workhouse  test,  and  if  the  guardians  think  it 
is  a  doubtful  case  they  do. 

43001.  In  the  case  of  widows  who  are  recipients  of  this  Extent  a| 
out  door  rehef,  do  you  find  that  they  continue  for  a  very  permaneiS 
long  period  to  have  it  ?    Do  you  find  that  when  the  of  out-re  f 
children  grow  up  the  -widows  remain  dependent  ? — No,  to  widow 
we  do  not  find  that.    A  large  number  of  these  widows 

are,  in  my  opinion,  very  independent,  and  as  soon  as  they 
can  manage  without  the  outdoor  rehef  they  are  glad  to  do  I 
so.    Of  course,  if  we  find  that  a  widow  has  children  growing  ' 
up  the  moment  we  think  those  childi-en  are  earning 
sufficient  to  keep  her  and  themselves  we  stop  the  rehef. 

43002.  How  do  you  check  that,  have  you  a  regular  Call-over' 
call-over  for  all  widows  ? — Yes,  every  widow  under  sixty  of  widow 
must  appear  before  the  rehef  committee  once  in  thi-ee  in  rcoeipif 
months.  rehef  at 

Ecclesall, 

43003.  You  think  that  is  a  sufficient  check  ? — Of  course, 
the  relieving  officer  is  constantly  caUing  at  the  house,  and 
he  sees  these  widows  every  week  when  they  come  for  their 
rehef. 

43004.  What  would  a  widow  with  four  children  get  -^^^^  ^{ 
from  you  ? — There  is  no  hard  and  fast  hne,  but  there  is  a  jgijef  to 
kind  of  understanding  that  a  -nddow  should  keep  herself  widows  vi 
and  one  child.    I  am  not  going  to  defend  this  under-  children  :| 
standing,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  it  myself ;  so,  con-  Ecclewll 
sequently  the  widow  would  get  for  her  four  children  4s.  6d., 

which  is  three  Is.  6d.,  and  three  loaves  worth  5d.  each  ; 
4s.  6d.  outdoor  rehef  and  thi-ee  loaves. 

43005.  That  is  the  total  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  total  she 
gets,  which  I  think  you  will  agi'ee  is  not  sufficient. 

43006.  Do  you  find  that  these  widows  are  earning 
money  to  make  up  the  difference  ? — Yes,  they  are,  they  go 
out  washing  and  take  in  washing,  or  go  out  charmg^and 
make  up  the  difference  in  that  way. 
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43007.  Does  the  relieving  oflBcer  know  what  that 
difference  is  ? — Yes,  he  tries  to  ascertain  how  many  days 
of  the  week  the  widow  works  out. 

43008.  He  puts  the  case  to  you  as  sufiSciently  relieved 
because  of  what  is  coming  from  other  som'ces  ? — Ye's. 
He  says,  this  woman  is  working  say  two  days  a  week,  for 
which  she  gets  4s.,  and,  with  the  4s.  6d.  you  have  given 
and  the  loaves,  the  woman  will  be  able  to  get  along. 

43009.  Do  you  get  relations  to  help  at  all  in  those 
cases  ? — If  there  is  anybody  who  can  be  made  to  main- 
tain we  do,  of  course. 

43010.  Is  the  charity  of  Sheffield  of  a  type  which  would 
bring  her  money  also  ? — Yes,  in  all  probabihty  she  would 
get  something  from  the  parish  organisation. 

43011.  Is  that  reported  to  you  ? — Yes. 

43012.  It  is  on  the  case-paper  ? — Yes,  they  are  asked 
if  they  get  anything  from  the  vicar  of  the  parish  or  any  of 
the  chapels. 

43013.  With  regard  to  the  cottage  homes,  all 
children  are  sent  there  now  ? — Yes. 
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43014.  What  is  the  capital  cost  of  your  cottage  homes  ? 
What  did  they  run  to  a  bed  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you 
that;  I  know  what  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  last  year 
was,  it  was  I7s.  6d.  per  head  per  week.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  another  quarter  has  passed  since  then,  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  last  quarter  amounts  to  13s.  lid. 

43015.  Where  did  the  difference  come  in  ? — There 
were  a  lot  of  charges  in  the  first  year  that  naturally  will 
not  occur  again  ;  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  for  example, 
will  not  occur  at  any  future  time.  That  amounted  to 
2s.  3d.  per  week  per  child,  and  that  was  aU  paid  out  of 
current  revenue. 

43016.  I  notice  it  is  suggested  here  that  your  accounts 
will  be  credited,  or  there  is  an  expression  of  a  hope  that 
the  council  will  be  credited,  with  several  county  council 
grants  for  industrial  training.  How  do  you  get  those 
grants  ;  under  what  head  does  the  county  council  pay  the 
cottage  schools  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  that  money  ? — 
Under  the  head  of  technical  training ;  for  example,  they 
have  started  a  band  for  the  boys  ;  they  say  they  can  get 
from  the  county  council  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  this 
foster  father  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  cottage  homes  committee. 

43017.  Is  it  under  the  plea  of  technical  education  ? — 
They  call  it  industrial  training  ;  they  say  they  can  get 
these  grants.  I  know  the  board  made  a  grant  of  £25 
for  the  cost  of  the  instruments.  They  were  told,  "  We 
shall  soon  get  that  back  again." 

43018.  About  the  old-age  pensions ;  you  have  been  a 
student  of  this  subject  for  some  time.  Do  you  know 
whether  the  friendly  societies  as  a  whole,  apart  from 
discussing  the  thing  in  their  general  meetings,  have  taken 
any  combined  action  at  all  to  make  provision  for  old-age 
as  between  society  and  society  ? — The  friendly  societies 
have  what  they  call  the  National  Conference ;  it  consists 
at  the  present  moment  of  representatives  of  thirty-two 
societies  having  2,894,004  adult  members.  The  Man- 
chester Unity,  which,  as  you  know,  has  over  a  million 
members,  withdrew  from  the  conference  a  year  or  two 
ago,  so  they  are  not  counted  in  these  figures.  The 
conference  has  discussed  this  question  time  after  time, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  discussions  formulated  a 
scheme  of  old-age  pensions  of  their  own  in  1904,  but 
nothing  has  come  of  that.  They  also  passed  a  resolution 
asking  if  every  society  connected  with  the  conference 
would  be  willing  to  pass  a  law  that  no  new  members 
should  be  admitted  to  the  society  unless  they  contributed 
for  old-age  pensions.  That  has  been  before  the  societies 
but  very  few  of  them  have  given  their  assent  to  the 
proposition. 

43019.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  the  alternative  of 
joining  societies  where  that  would  not  be  a  condition  ? — 
Yes 

43020.  You  think  that  is  quite  an  exception  ? — Yes. 

43021.  The  scheme  that  you  refer  to  as  put  forward  by 
the  friendly  societies  was  a  scheme  of  subvention,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

43022.  That  the   old-age   pensions  should   be  given 
'y    e  iStato.  -^yiieji  ^j^gy  gQt,  |^  ^j^g  g^gg  Qf  sixty-five  ? — The  idea  was 

42:— IV. 
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43023.  Is  that  at  all  a  scheme  which  is  accepted  in   

friendly  societies  generally  ? — It  has  been  formally 
accepted  by  the  conference  as  their  scheme,  and  therefore 

I  suppose  it  is  officially  supposed  to  represent  the  feeling 
of  the  friendly  societies  members,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  matter  is  never  fairly  discussed  at  the  annual  meetings  ; 
the  meetings  seem  to  be  afraid  of  it. 

43024.  You  talk  of  a  million  members  connected  with 
the  Manchester  Unity  and  so  on  ;  has  any  suggestion  ever 
been  discussed  by  which  all  the  societies  might  join  together 
and  form,  as  it  were,  one  large  insurance  society  for  this 
purpose  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  that  suggestion. 
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43025.  Has  it  ever  been  discussed  whether  the  system 
of  collecting  by  house  visiting  might  be  adopted  as  against 
the  present  rather  loose  system  of  collecting  through 
members,  and  so  increasing  the  society  in  that  way  ? — 
That  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  in  operation  in  connec- 
tion with  a  large  number  of  juvenile  societies.  I  think  it 
is  a  possible  development  of  friendly  society  work.  I 
know  several  very  large  juvenile  societies  whijh  are 
prospering  under  that  system  of  collection.  It  seems  to 
me  only  a  question  of  time  before  it  wiU  be  adopted  for 
the  adult  societies,  but  it  will  not  be  yet. 

43026.  I  see  in  Paragraph  16  you  say  :   "  The  extent  Amount  of 
and  effect  of  industrial  societies  and  sick  clubs  as  pre-  sick  benefit 
ventatives  of  pauperism  is  undoubtedly  very  great  indeed."  death  cla'ra  ?. 
Your  ideal  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  friendly  societiss  under     ^  , 

any  reformed  system  should,  as  it  were,  touch  a  lower  P,^'_ 
class,  and  so  prevent  an  application  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all  gj^jeties 
amongst  the  class  which  does  not  now  belong  to  the 
societies  ? — Might  I  just  tell  you  what  the  societies  have 
done  in  regard  to  this  ?  I  have  some  figures  here  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  President  of  the  National 
Conference  showing  the  numbers  of  the  societies  which 
were  represented  at  the  last  conference.  In  the  year  1905 
these  societies  paid  out  as  sick  pay  £1,889,531. 

43027.  That  is  all  the  societies,  excluding  the  Man- 
chester Unity  ? — Yes  ;  they  also  paid  out  in  death  claims 
£423,582  ;  and  in  relief  grants  for  five  years,  1901-5,  such 
societies  as  made  returns  paid  out  £312,760  ;  that  is  in 
relief  ;  that  is  when  men  who  are  out  of  work  or  for  other 
reasons  are  not  able  to  pay  their  contributions.  Some 
of  the  societies  have  given  returns  as  far  back  as  thirty 
years.    I  find  that  in  thirty  years  the  Foresters  have  Lowest 
disbursed  for  these  relief  grants  £757,250.    So  that  a  very  classes  do 
great  deal  is  boing  done  to  assist  people  in  distress  ;  but  not  belong  to 
these  societies  do  not  reach  at  present  the  lowest  strata  friendly 

of  the  working  class,  that  is  the  difficulty.  societies. 

43028.  Nor  can  it  b(  said,  can  it,  that  the  friendly  Attitude  jf 
societies  have  taken  any  stops  to  make  themselves  com-  friendly 
petent  to  deal  with  the  old-age  pensions  as  a  whole  ? —  societies 
No,  they  have  not ;  the  matter  has  alv.'ays  been  shelved  ^jj"*^*^^ 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  societies.  pensions 

43029.  At  the  same  time  parallel  with  them  has  gone 
forth  the  agitation  for  old-age  pensions,  supported  by 
a  different  group  at  the  outset,  namely,  the  trade  unions 
and  the  Labour  people  ? — That  is  so. 

43030.  So  there  have  been  two  channels,  one  rather 
opposed  to  the  pensions  system  and  the  other  very  much 
in  favour  of  it  ? — That  is  so.  There  is  no  doubt  at  the 
outset  the  friendly  societies  were  much  opposed  to  State 
pensions,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  friendly  society  people 
have  now  come  to  look  upon  them  as  inevitable  and 
acquiesce  in  what  they  cannot  prevent. 

43031.  They  have  done  very  httle  to  meet  it  by  re- 
organisation on  their  part  ? — They  have  tried  to  get  new 
members,  but  that  has  generally  been  a  failure,  so  they 
have  given  up  the  effort. 

43032.  Do  you  think  the  demand  for  the  pension  is  a  Prevalent 
demand  bona  fide  at  sixty-five,  or  would  it  be  more  natural,  idea  as  to 
in  view  of  what  you  said  about  the  Workmen's  Compen-  proper  age 
satron  Act,  e  arlier  than  that  ? — There  is  no  doubt  the  ^o'' 

bulk  of  the  working  men  think  it  ought  to  be  earher  than  pensio'ia. 
sixty-five. 

43033.  Sixty  ?— Yes. 
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3Tr.  James  43034.  No  quostion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  means  of 
Blossom.     meeting  such  a  demand ;  they  have  taken  it  for  granted 

 that  the  means  are  forthcomins; :  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  they 

^  1  CD.  lau/.  iiave  said  it  ought  to  come  out  of  income  tax  and  increased 
death  duties  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Increased  43035.  Is  the  experience  of  the  societies  this  :  that  the 

f  Inims  on  liability  to  infirmity  which  affects  the  ability  to  work, 
friendly  and  therefore  suggests  a  pension,  is  greatest  from  fifty- 
eocieties  for  gyg  upwards  ? — Yes,  every  fresh  compilation  of  ex- 
gick  benefit,  perience  of  friendly  societies  proves  two  things :  first 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  duration  of  life, 
second  that  there  is  a  more  remarkable  increase  even  in  the 
extent  and  duration  of  permanent  sick  pay.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  explain.  In  an  ordinary  friendly  society 
a  sick  man  gets  his  full  pay,  let  us  say  10s.  per  week,  for 
twenty-six  weeks.  He  then  receives  his  reduced  pay, 
which  may  be  7s.  6d.  or  5s.,  for  another  twenty-six  weeks. 
Then  he  is  entitled  to  permanent  pay,  which  maybe  2s.  6d., 
3s.  6d.,  4s.  or  5s.  That  permanent  pay  continues  until 
the  man  is  able  to  resume  his  occupation.  If  he  is  an 
old  man  of  sixty  or  sixty-five  the  chances  are  he  never 
is  able  to  resume  his  occupation,  and  it  becomes  practi- 
cally an  annuity.  Our  experience  proves  there  is  a  great 
growth  in  this  direction,  because  the  man  is  living  longer, 
life  is  being  prolonged  at  that  age  when  he  gets  relief,  and 
consequently  the  societies  are  suffering  very  much  from 
it. 

43036.  You  would  say  that  this  demand  is  arising 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five  for  permanent  relief  ?— Yes,  from 
fifty-five. 

43037.  Does  it  not  follow  that  none  of  the  proposals 
for  old-age  pensions  that  have  hitherto  been  put  forward 
meet  the  actual  need,  as  a  whole  at  any  rate  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  Supposing  the  Government  brought  in  an  old-age 
pension  scheme  at  seventy,  I  am  quite  sure  there  would 
be  an  outcry  to  get  it  sixty-five,  and  if  it  got  to  sixty-five 
then  there  would  be  an  outcry  to  reduce  it  to  sixty,  and 
then  to  fifty-five.  That  would  be  the  general  progression. 

43038.  The  need  once  recognised  would  not  be  met 
until  the  earlier  age  in  life  was  reached  ? — That  is  so ; 
pensions  at  sixty-five  would  not  meet  the  whole  of  the 
need,  that  is  quite  certain. 

43039.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  agitation,  but  a 
question  of  logic  ? — Yes. 

43040.  Have  you  yourself  any  suggestions  on  this 
subject,  has  one  proposal  seemed  to  you  better  than 
another,  or  any  modification  that  can  be  introduced  ? — 
Of  course  my  solution  all  along  has  been  that  friendly 
society  members  should  provide  this  for  themselves  ; 
they  might  provide  it  for  themselves  if  they  would  agree 
to  the  cessation  of  sick  pay  at  a  given  age,  sixty-five 
is  the  age  always  mentioned,  but  as  you  say  it  will  have 
to  be  earlier  than  that.  If  they  would  agree  to  that 
they  could,  by  paying  a  small  extra  contribution  in  the 
earlier  years,  meet  it.  A  young  man  of  eighteen,  by  paying 
an  ext  'a  Id.  a  week,  could  secure  5s.  at  sixty-five. 
That  is  the  solution  I  have  always  advocated. 

43041.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  this  contribu- 
tion in  any  form,  that  this  Id.  should  be  provided  ? 
— Yes,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it. 

43042.  It  would  have  no  chance,  in  your  opinion  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

43043.  Therefore  it  comes  to  a  question  of  leaving  it 
to  the  will  of  the  people  entirely  with  the  consequences, 
or  having  a  State  system  which  requires  of  them,  except 
so  far  as  they  may  pay  rates  and  taxes,  no  kind  of  pay- 
ment ? — I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  solution 
of  this  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  State  ;  the  friendly 
societies  cannot  operate  it. 

Increase  of        43044.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  regard  to  the  increase  of  old- 
old-age  j^gg  pauperism  in  your  union  during  the  last  ten  years, 
l^H-letau"  population  remained  stationary,  or  has  there  been 
and  its           ^  large  increase  ? — There  is  a  steady  increase  in  population, 
jcauses.              43045.  Has  the  increase  in  old-age  pauperism  been 
out  of  proportion  to  that,  or  has  it  been  about  the  same 
proportion  ? — I  think  it  has  been  a  little  in  excess.  I 
have  diagrams  here  which  do  not  show  the  increase  of 
old-age  pauperism,  but  the  increase  in  population,  and 
the  increase  in  outdoor  and  indoor  relief. 
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43046.  You  would  expect  an  increase  of  pauperism  Iticrense  of 
coincident  with  the  increase  of  population  ? — It  would  old-nge 
not   necessarily  follow,  because    ours  is  a  residential  P  'lip^rism  j 
district  mainly,  and  the  increase  has  been  in  the  residential  Ecclesall  an 
part,  not  in  the  working  class  part ;  the  working  class  part  '-^  ^'^luses. 
is    actually    decreasing,    because    the    working  class 

houses  are  being  turned  into  workshops. 

43047.  You  said  in  your  opinion  the  Workmen's  Com.-  Workmen's 
pensation  Act  of  1897  was  responsible  for  this  increa''>  Compensa- 
in  old-age  pauperism,  and  you  submitted  a  statement ;  is  Act  ,15 
your  opinion  based  solely  on  the  statement  of  the  old  '^^"se  of 
people  in  the  workhouse  ? — No,  it  is  based  on  what  the  l'°'"P^"*ni. 
people  tell  you  themselves,  it  is  the  old  story  they  tell 

you  week  by  week. 

43048.  Just  statements  that  are  casually  made  by 
people  ? — You  will  ask  them  where  they  worked  and  how 
long  they  worked,  and  they  will  tell  you  where  they 
worked  for  forty  years,  and  if  you  ask,  "  Why  are  you  not 
working  there  now?"  they  say,  "Oh,  I  have  got  too 
old." 

43049.  There  is  a  far  greater  increase  of  women  than 
men,  and  the  Compensation  Act  would  hardly  affect  them  ? 
— That  is  so. 

43050.  You  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  io 
that  statement  ? — Of  course  some  women  do  work  in 
Sheffield,  there  is  the  burnishing,  that  is  work  that  is  done 
by  women  in  the  silver  trade. 

43051.  With  regard  to  friendly  societies,  in  answer  to  ^Vadee 
the  Chairman  I  think  you  mentioned  that  one  of  the  causes  union 
operating  against  the  increase  of  membership  of  friendl}'  benefits 
societies  is  the  fact  that  many  trade  unions  provide  prejudicial 
similar  benefits.    I  assume  3  ou  see  no  objection  to  this  to  friendly 
so  long  as  there  is  provision  for  such  contingencies  made  societies,  an 
by  the  men  ?— No,  but  the  difficulty  is  here,  that  the  ffasons 
trade  unions  provide  these  benefits  at  less  than  cost 

price,  that  is  to  say  there  is  not  the  distinction  between 
the  trade  funds  and  the  benefit  fimds  that  there  ouglit 
to  be,  one  fund  is  used  to  help  the  other.  If  these  trade 
unions  put  these  benefit  fimds  on  a  sound  financial  basit; 
and  charged  an  adequate  contribution  to  meet  the  benefits 
promised,  of  course  there  would  be  no  objection,  but 
unfortunately  they  do  not. 

43052.  But  I  assume  that  the  trade  unions  you  have 
in  your  mind  which  provide  thoce  benefit?  niso  provide 

the  fund'  by  means  of  increased  contribution  ^-henever  ', 
necessity  arises,  known  as  levies  ? — Yes,  the  levies  amount.  , 
to  a  large  amouit. 

43053.  That  mea.ns  the  men  themselves  have  to  jiay  for  I 
it,  although  the  union  does  not  separate  the  trade  union 

objects  from  the  benefit  society  objects  ? — I  think  in 
some  cases  they  have  had  difficulties.  I  think  many  of 
the  trade  unions  are  in  difficulties  about  this  superannua- 
tion allowance,  and  they  talk  of  reducing  it.  I  know  in 
some  of  them  there  are  motions  to  either  stop  or  reduce 
the  superannuation  benefit. 

43054.  You  mean  the  liability  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  getting  rather  more  than  they  can  bear  ? — That  is 
so. 

43055.  And  the  men  themselves  begin  to  get  reluctant 
to  pay  the  necessary  contribution  to  secure  it  ? — That 
is  so. 

43056.  I  suppose  there  is  no  rule  in  the  friendly  society  , 
to  prevent  men  belonging  to  a  trade  union  which  provides 

these  additional  benefits  during  sickness  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

43057.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  Number  of  ^ 
•who  belong  to  each  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  men  belong-: 
they  are  all  given  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  ing  to 

in  his  .Annual  Report.  friendly 

societies 

43058.  In  your  experience,  do  you  find  that  a  man  and  trade 
who  belongs  to  a  friendly  society  would,  as  a  rule,  belong  unions, 
to  his  trade  union,  if  he  had  one  in  his  trade  ? — ^Yes,  that  is 

so. 

43059.  In  that  sense  they  are  providing  slightly  extra 
in  the  case  of  sickness  ? — Yes,  the  ordinary  respectable 
working  man  will  belong  to  one  friendly  society  and  his 
trade  union. 
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43060.  (Chairman.)  Would  members  of  trade  unions  t« 
included  in  that  30,000,000  referred  to  in  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies'  account  ? — Yes,  and  the  co-operative 
societies  too. 

43061.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  Chairman  that  you  thought  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  had  some  effect  upon  the  experience  of 
friendly  societies  with  regard  to  sick  pay  ? — Yes. 

43062.  Only  so  far  as  you  believe  it  increases  the  sick 
pay  of  the  society  ? — It  works  in  this  way  ;  under  the  old 
Act,  a  man  had  to  be  a  fortnight  before  he  could  claim 
accident  compensation.  Supposing  he  was  a  cutler  and 
had  a  shght  accident  to  his  finger ;  in  the  old  days  befo  e 
the  Act,  he  would  simply  go  on  working  ;  he  would  not 
trouble  the  doctor  or  the  sick  fund  ;  but  now  he  says, 
"  I  have  had  an  accident ;  if  I  can  get  rehef  from  my 
lodge  for  a  fortnight  I  can  claim  compensation,"  and  the 
man  at  once  declares  on  the  fund  of  his  society,  and  there 
he  stays  until  he  has  got  compensation. 

43063.  Would  not  the  safeguard  of  medical  certificateg 
protect  you  in  that  respect  ? — I  am  afraid  that  many 
medical  officers  are  very  lax  in  this  matter  of  certificates. 
If  a  man  has  an  accident,  though  it  is  only  a  slight  one,  he 
says  he  cannot  work  and  the  medical  officer  is  bound  to 
give  him  a  certificate.  These  medical  officers  are  only 
paid  a  very  small  sum,  3s.  or  4s.  a  year  per  member. 

43064.  In  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  members  of 
friendly  societies  generally  with  regard  to  State  pensions 
for  the  aged,  is  it  the  fact  that  friendly  societies  vcere 
agitating,  and  successfully  agitating,  for  years  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies) 
Act  ?— Yes. 

43065.  That  really  is  increasing  the  sick  pay  of  the 
men  6s.  a  week  ?■ — The  object  of  that  was  that  the  person 
who  was  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  a  man  who  was  not  a 
member  of  a  friendly  society.  We  have  very  clear  cases 
where,  say,  two  men  presented  themselves  before  the 
relief  committee  ;  one  man  never  saved  at  all,  and  he 
got,  say,  6s.  a  week  ;  there  was  another  man  who  had 
saved,  and  got  2s.  6d.  from  his  club.  The  guardians 
only  gave  that  man  2s.  6d.,  and  the  friendly  societies  felt 
it  was  very  wrong  in  a  case  hke  that,  and  that  caused 
the  agitation. 

43066.  Their  object  was  to  get  an  increase  on  what  it 
considered  the  insufficient  amount  of  6s.  ? — Just  so. 

43067.  So  there  must  be  a  very  large  number  of  people 
who  are  not  fit  subjects  for  the  receipt  of  sick  benefits 
who  are  yet  too  old  to  work  and  have  nothing  coming  in  ; 
I  mea.n  to  say,  you  only  pay  in  case  of  absolute  sickness  ? 
— When  they  are  old  you  cannot  distinguish  between 
sickness  and  old  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  friendly 
societies  do  not  in  reality  differentiate  between  the  two. 
If  a  man  is  not  able  to  work  he  gets  his  sick  pay. 

43068.  Would  the  friendly  societies  object  to  the 
State  subsidising  that  by  a  few  shilhngs  a  week  ? — No,  I 
think  the  friendly  societies  would  agree  to  that  and  they 
would  welcome  it. 

43069.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  that  labour  yard 
in  the  workhouse  about  which  Sir  Samuel  Provis  asked 
you,  would  you  tell  me  who  superintends  it  ? — A  sergeant 
of  police,  Sergeant  Machin. 

43070.  By  whom  is  he  paid  ?— By  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee of  the  city,  and  they  claim  his  wages  back  from  us. 

43071.  From  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

43072.  The  guardians  pay  the  Watch  Committee, 
and  so  it  appears  in  the  guardians'  accounts  ?— It  does. 

43073.  Under  the  head  of  salary  ?— Yes. 

43074.  How  much  is  he  paid  ?— £133  Is.  8d. 

43075-6.  And  the  auditors  never  call  attention  to 
that  ?— No. 

43077.  (Dr.  Downea.)  In  paragraph  10  you  refer  to  the 
recent  story  of  the  Crewe  Railway  Works.  Can  you  tell 
us  anything  of  what  that  was  ? — I  onlj'  know  the  story 
as  it  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
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43078.  You  have  no  immediate  knowledge  ? — No,except  ji/-,-.  James 
from  the  newspapers  that  100  men  were  dismissed.  Blossom. 

43079.  (Sir  Samuel  Proms.)  There  were  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — There  were. 

43080.  (Dr.  Downes.)  You  express  the  opinion  that  a 
person  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  should  not  be  deprived 
of  a  vote,  and  your  reason,  as  given  here,  is  that  if  he 
went  into  a  hospital  he  would  not  be  deprived  of  his 
vote.  Are  you  referring  to  indoor  medical  relief  only  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  refer  to  both,  because 
it  operates  in  the  same  wa.y.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
person  to  get  either  indoor  or  outdoor  recommends 
in  Sheffield,  the  hospitals  are  always  crowded  and  if 
a  person  wishes  to  go  into  the  hospital  or  get  outdoor 
treatment  he  has  to  go  casting  round  for  recommends, 
and  they  are  very  difficult  things  to  obtain.  When 
the  poor  men  or  women  cannot  get  recommends  they 
constantly  come  to  the  relieving  officer  to  get  them  a 
medical  order,  or  they  come  into  the  infirmary.  It 
is  a  shame  that  a  man  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has 
not  a  friend  to  get  him  a  recommend  should  lose  his 
vote. 

43081.  It  is  because  of  the  particular  kind  of  hospital 
treatment,  is  not  that  the  reason  ? — Yes. 

43082.  A  little  further  on  you  say,  truly  I  think,  the  Effect  of^ 
extent  and  effect  of  industrial  societies  and  sick  clubs  j.^^g^J,^" 
as  preventatives  of  pauperism  is  very  great  indeed.    Do  frienfUv 
you  think  it  is  advantageous  in  the  interest  of  friendly  societies, 
societies  that  no  disability  should  attach  to  the  receipt  of 
medical  relief  ? — A  man  who  belongs  to  a  friendly  society 
is  a  man  who  has  been  a  careful  thrifty  man  ;  he  would 
not  have  joined  the  society  if  be  had  not  had  an  eye  to 
the  future  and  a  rainy  day,  consequently,  this  is  a  man 
who  desires  to  live  a  respectable  citizen,  but  if  misfortune 
happens  to  him  it  seems  a  pity  that,  although  he  has 
made  provision  so  far  as  his  wages  will  allow,  he  should  be 
put  in  that  position. 

43083.  If  free  medical  relief  were  given  to  a  man 
wovild  it  not  remove  from  him  one  of  the  inducements  to 
join  a  friendly  society  ?— It  should  not,  because  medical 
benefit  is  included  amongst  the  benefits  of  the  society. 

43084.  Your  last  paragrajih  deals  with  the  Act  of  1894. 
Hab  that  Act  made  any  difference  to  the  numbei  of  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — Very 
little  difference.  I  think  during  the  last  three  yearw 
1  have  known  about  half  a  do/en  cases  in  Ecclesall. 
and  we  have  three  on  the  books  at  the  present  time. 
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43085.  So  there  has  been  no  serious  increase  in  the 
numbers  ? — No,  there  has  not. 

43-386.  (Mr.  BooUi.)  In  the  matter  of  work  in  heu  of 
relief  which  you  have  mentioned  mainly  in  your  fiftli 
paragraph  is  the  house  offered  at  all  ?  When  that  woik 
is  ofi'ered  have  those  to  whom  that  work  is  offered  the 
option  of  coming  into  the  house  ? — No,  a  man  comes  and 
says  he  wants  vrork.  Very  well,  says  the  relieving  officer, 
here  is  an  order  for  the  test  yard,  go  there  and  chop 
sticks.  If  the  man  does  not  care  to  accept  that  he  simply 
goes  away,  and  we  do  not  hear  anything  more  about  him, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very  few  refusals,  scarcely 
any. 

43087.  You  mention  that  before  this  was  done  there 
were  many  aetive  youngish  men  in  the  house  doing 
nothing  ? — That  is  the  statement  made  to  me.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  that  far-off  time,  but  that  is  infoimaticn 
given  me  by  Mr.  Dearden. 

43088.  The  assumption  is  that  they  would  prefer  to 
be  in  the  house  doing  nothing  to  working  in  the  labour 
yard  for  5s.  9d.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

43089.  They  have  not  now  the  option  ?— No. 

43090.  With  regard  to  the  work  that  was  done  when  Employment 
you  had  the  larger  number  of  people  employed  at  the  j,pjigf  j,'^ 
cottage  home,  the  work  of  building  the  walls,  etc.,  that  Ecclcsu'll 
you  mentioned,  was  there  the  ^ame  limit  as  to  the  amount  guardiaixs. 
received  and  as  to  the  hours  which  were  given  ? — Yes, 

there  was  a  limit ;  the  men  were  getting  Id.  per  hour 
and  allowed  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  four  hours 
on  Saturday,  so  a  man  could  earn  that  amount  of  money, 
2s.  8d.  a  day. 

43091.  So  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  5s.  9s.  a  week  ? 
— That  is  so,  but  there  were  special  circumstances  with 
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regard  to  that.  There  was  so  much  distress  in  the  city 
at  the  time,  and  we  could  not  find  these  men  work  in 
the  labour  yard ;  we  had  not  sufficient  accommodation. 

43092.  Was  there  a  distinction  drawia  between  single 
men  and  men  with  families  ? — No,  not  at  Fulwood. 

43093.  In  Paragraph  20  you  speak  of  a  considerable 
number  who  have  belonged  to  slate  clubs  who  have  come 

of  pauperism  for  relief ;  are  there  a  considerable  number  who  have 
belonged  to  friendly  societies  and  no  longer  belong  ? — If 
a  man  comes  for  relief  he  is  invariably  asked,  Do  you 
belong  to  a  friendly  society  ?  If  he  says  No,  he  is  asked 
Have  you  belonged  to  one  ?  and  if  his  answer  is,  Yes,  he 
is  asked.  What  was  your  society  ?  The  man  vnll  tell  you 
and  it  generally  turns  out  to  have  been  one  of  these  divid- 
ing societies  or  slate  clubs,  and  when  he  is  asked.  Why  are 
you  not  a  member  now  ?  the  answer  is,  Oh,  it  broke  up 
some  years  ago  ;  that  is  the  usual  story. 
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43094.  The  large  friendly  societies  do  lose  a  considerable 
number  of  people  when  work  is  slack  ;  they  cease  to  pay 
^heir  contributions  ? — That  is  so,  but  an  effort  is  made  by 
the  friendly  societies  to  retain  their  members  as  far  as 
possible.  I  have  a  statement  here  by  Mr.  J.  Lister  Stead, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Foresters,  in  which  he  says  that  during 
the  past  thirty  years  the  friendly  societies  connected  with 
the  national  conference  have  paid  about  £2,000,000  in 
relief  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fixed  benefits,  and  that  is 
mostly  paid  to  men  when  they  are  out  of  work.  The 
lodges  do  not  like  men  to  lapse  if  they  can  help  it ;  they 
generally  say.  We  ^vill  pay  three  months,  six  months,  or 
even  a  year's  contributions  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  resume  payment  after  that  time. 

I  43095.  So  they  do  retain  their  membership  ? — Yes,  the 
society  does  not  allow  their  membership  to  lapse  if  they 
can  help  it  because  of  the  lack  of  work. 

43096.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on  friendly  societies' 
work  if  there  were  a  scheme  of  pensions  at  a  certain  age,  I 
gather  that  you  think  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  their 
action  in  the  variety  of  benefits  which  they  undertake  ? — 
I  think  so. 

43097.  And  there  not  only  is  that  scope,  but  there  are 
further  extensions  in  that  direction  possible  ? — Yes. 

43098.  We  had  it  from  a  witness  j'^esterday  that  you 
might  have  optional  claims,  that  you  might  at  a  certain 
age  decide  whether  you  would  take  an  endowment  or  a 
pension,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  so  that  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  life  of  the  subscriber  he  could  fix  later  on 
what  the  form  of  the  benefit  was  to  be  ? — I  think  there  are 
possibihties  of  great  amplification  in  the  work  of  friendly 
societies. 

43099.  It  would  be  entirely  imtouched  by  any  scheme 
of  pensions,  especially  if  it  came  at  an  old  age  ? — Just  so. 

43100.  To  some  extent  the  responsibility  that  they 
wc  uld  be  relieved  of  the  rather  unknown  responsibility  of 
the  extent  of  sick  pay  at  old  age  is  a  relief  that  wovild  be  to 
their  benefit  ? — The  societies  would  be  very  glad  to  be 

:,relieved  of  old  age  sickness. 

43101.  Because  it  is  an  almost  unknown  burden  ? — Yes, 

43102.  And  it  has  not  really  been  paid  for  ? — None  of 
the  ordinary  contributions  paid  is  for  old-age  pensions 
of  that  kind. 

43103.  So  that  a  small  pension  coming  in  which  would 
relieve  them  of  that  would  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  the 
friendly  societies  ? — From  that  point  of  view  it  would. 

43104.  And  it  also  would  enable  them  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  the  other  means  of  thrift  ? — Yes. 

43105.  And  from  that  point  of  view  you  are  not  hostile, 
or  do  not  object  to  national  pensions  ? — For  a  long  time 
I  very  strongly  advocated  that  these  things  should  be  done 
by  the  societies,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  societies  cannot  or  will  not  do  it,  and  that  the  State, 
therefore,  must  step  in  and  do  it ;  and  that  it  wiU  not  be 
an  unmixed  evil  to  the  societies. 

43106.  But  you  are  afraid  of  its  being  the  beginning  of 
extensions  which  would  be  harmful  ? — That  is  so. 

Ouestion  of  43107.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  financially  any 
q  "afifying  possibility  of  lowering  the  age  to  the  years  with  which  at 
aae  for  old-  present  the  friendly  societies  have  to  deal,  fifty-five, 
age  pensions,  sixty,  and  so  on  ? — This  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  I  think  he  would  hesitate  Question  of 
a  very  long  time  before  he  gave  pensions  at  fifty-five.  qualifyin? 

43108.  Another  reason  for  making  a  late  period,  you  °'}^- 
think,  would  be  that  sickness  and  inabihty  to  work  and  pensions 
lack  of  employment,  all  the  three  of  which  are  provided 

for  either  by  friendly  societies  or  trade  unions,  apply  to 
the  years  from  fifty-five' to  sixty-five  far  more  than  they 
apply  to  the  years  after  seventy,  for  instance.  The  chance 
of  work  is  very  small  at  seventy  ? — Very  smaU  indeed. 
When  a  man  gets  to  seventy  you  can  assume  he  will  be 
permanently  on  the  sick  fund  of  his  society. 

43109.  Therefore,  sickness  as  resulting  in  inability  to 
work  is  mainly  a  fear  of  the  earher  years  ?— Yes,  it  is. 
When  you  get  into  old  age  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
differentiate  between  what  are  old  age  claims  and  what  is 
sick  pay.  .-j 

43110.  Does  that  not,  although  it  is  a  Httle  difficult  to 
put  an  exact  logical  point  to  it,  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
age  really  of  the  end  of  work,  sixty-five  or  seventy, 
would  be  the  time  at  which  a  national  pension  ought, 
if  done  at  all,  to  begin — when  work  was  past  and  sickness 
was  no  longer  the  cause  of  financial  difiiculty  ?— Yes  ; 

but  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  at  present  ad-  . 

vocating  old-age  pensions  at  an  early  age  would  not 

like  it  at  so  late  an  age  as  seventy.    For  the  reason  that 

you  have  stated  I  think  that  at  seventy  a  man  is  past 

work,  but  at  a  very  much  earher  age  than  that  he  will 

find  a  difficulty  ia  obtaining  work.    He  maybe  able  to  do 

some  fight  employment,  but  not  follow  his  ordinary  trade 

or  caUing.    He  wiU  find  it  very  difficult.    It  is  in  those 

years  that  the  difficulties  of  the  friendly  societies  come 

in ;  those  men  not  being  able  to  find  employment  come 

on  to  the  funds. 

43111.  But  the  trade  unions  do  attempt  to  deal  to 
some  extent  and  might  do  more  to  deal  Avith  that,  which 
is  rather  their  business  ?— Yes ;  the  trade  unions  pay 
pensions  much  earher  than  the  friendly  societies  do. 

43112.  Certainly,  for  that  reason  ?— Yes. 

43113.  But  the  trade  unions  can  practically  discrimi- 
nate with  regard  to  work  ;  they  can  more  or  less  see 
whether  those  they  benefit  can  or  cannot  get  Avork  ? — 
Yes. 

43114.  And  have  an  organisation  for  doing  that  ?— 
Yes. 

43115.  The  friendly  societies  have  an  organisation  and 
check  for  watching  whether  a  man  is  malingering  or  not 
which  no  national  pension  could  have  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  Of  course  men  are  carefully  watched.  Every  sick 
member  is  supposed  to  be  visited  by  two  visitors  each 
Week. 

43116.  They  may  not  work  at  all ;  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  work  are  they  ? — They  are  not  allowed  to 
work  when  they  are  on  sick  pay. 

43117.  And  they  are  visited  continuously  to  see  that 
they  do  not  ? — Yes. 

43118.  It  is,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  or  seventy  that  the  very  great  occasion  for  old- 
age  pensions  begins  and  the  proportion  of  people  who  at 
sixty  are  paupers  is  very  much  lower  than  at  sixty-five 
and  it  goes  on  increasing  ? — That  is  so.  In  our  male 
infirm  ward  at  the  present  time  there  are  101  men,  the 
average  age  of  those  men  is  seventy-five  years. 

43119.  The  fact  that  the  proportion  increases  so  very 
much  just  at  that  age,  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  would  seem 
to  prove  that  up  to  that  age  sufficient  mdependence  was 
possible  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  as  things  are, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes.  Then  of  course  there  is  this  other 
thing,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  -mth  regard  to  out-door 
relief  under  the  age  of  sixty. 

43120.  Quite  so ;  but  the  increase  comes  still  more  at 
sixty-five.  No  doubt  the  increase  may  come  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  better  rehef  or  easier  relief  they  can  get 
at  sixty ;  but  the  figures  show  that  the  increase  is  much 
more  rapid  after  sixty-five  ? — Yes. 

43121.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  at 
about  that  age  that  their  industrial  resources  fail  them  T 

 Yes  ;  I  suppose  when  a  man  gets  to  sixty-five  he  is  not 

able  to  get  any  work  to  do  at  all  ;  it  practically  amounts 
to  that. 
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43122.  Unless  he  has  a  permanent  job  ? — Yes.  If  a 
man  loses  his  situation  at  fifty-five  he  may  be  able  to  sub- 
sist for  ten  years  on  any  little  jobs  that  he  can  pick  up 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  sixty-five  they  will  fail  him  too. 

43123.  And  there  may  have  been  certain  savings  made 
which  are  gradually  exhausted  ? — Yes. 

fleet  of  43124.  So  that  very  respectable  people  who  have  made 

Id-age  savings,  do  come  on  to  the  Poor  Law  rather  late,  simply 

ensions  on  having  exhausted  the  savings  they  have  made  ? — Yes, 

irift.  th&t  is  so.    I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  that 


kind  where  a  man  has  saved  £50,  or  £100  in  his  lifetime  Mr.  James 

in  the  savings  bank  and  has  eked  it  out  in  his  old  age,  Blossom. 

and  has  then  come  to  the  Poor  Law  at  last.   

26  Feb.  1007 

43125.  Would  not  the  certainty  that  there  was  a  _ - 
small  allowance  coming  in  even  at  as  late  an  age  as 
seventy  encourage  effort  to  provide  for  the  intervening 
years  for  which  he  already  provides  a  good  deal  ? — 
think  a  lot  of  respectable  people  would  say  :  If  I  can 
live  till  seventy,  I  can  get  this  pension  from  the  State, 
so  I  must  try  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse  till  that  time. 


Dr.  Robert  William  Innes  Smith,  called ;    and  Examined. 
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43126.  {Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement 
which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will 
kindly  hand  it  in ;  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  rather 
special  importance  which  we  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  about,  to  supplement  that  statement  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  seven  clubs  which  pay  me  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d. 
and  4s.  per  member  per  year.  I  have  no  women  in  clubs. 
There  are  a  few  boys  between  ten  and  sixteen,  for  whom  I 
am  paid  2s.  per  year.  I  examine  prospective  members 
and  pass  them,  but  the  examination  is  quite  a  superficial 
one.  A  few  general  questions  about  previous  medical 
history,  a  rough  examination  of  the  heart  and  general 
survey — a  to^it  ensemble — and  the  man  is  passed  or  re- 
jected.   I  am  not  paid  for  this. 

2.  Any  man  can  join.  There  is  no  wage  limit.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  think  it  is  common  to  find  people  in  good 
circumstances  obtaining  medical  attendance  through  a 
club.  Many  men  continue  to  pay  the  contributions  when 
they  are  in  good  circumstances,  simply  out  of  a  feeling  of 
helping  their  less  fortunate  brothers. 

3.  I  have  no  power  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  clubs. 
With  the  exception  of  one,  all  come  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts. 

4.  In  times  of  good  trade  they  make  many  members, 
and  again  in  bad  times  they  make  few,  and  many,  a  great 
many,  drop  out  because  they  cannot  keep  up  the  payments. 
Many  men  of  fifty  whom  I  have  known  are  in  no  proper 
clubs  because  of  this.  When  the  good  trade  comes  again, 
they  join  the  sick  and  dividing  clubs  held  at  public-houses, 
the  landlord  being  the  treasurer.  These  are  liable  to 
break  up  at  any  moment  and  there  is  no  real  security  for 
the  members.  They  correspond  to  the  "  Slate  clubs"  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

5.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Compensation  Acts  for 
accidents,  the  clubs  must  have  lost  heavily.  Many 
labourers  earning  22s.  a  week,  who  have  sustained  acci- 
dents, are  in  a  friendly  society  paying  12s.  a  week,  a  sick 
and  dividing  club  paj'ing  8s.  a  week,  and  half  their  wages, 
lis.  a  week,  equ&h  31s.  a  week.    Hence  the  worker 

_  wants  to  stay  oil  work  as  long  as  possible. 

6.  I  am  surgeon  for  Messrs.  Viekers,  Maxim,  Ltd. 
(private  account),  and  attend  all  the  accidents  that  happen 
at  the  works.  They  insure  themselves  and  I  see  that  the 
men  return  when  they  are  fit.  I  am  also  referee  for  several 
accident  insurance  companies,  who  cover  the  Compensa- 
tion Acts.  These  companies  must  lose  thousands  of 
pounds  through  no  proper  supervision  of  the  injured 
workmen. 

7.  As  a  result  of  these  drains  on  the  friendly  societies 
funds — Class  A  in  the  Druids  (24s.  a  week) — has  been 
abolished.  The  new  Act  will  certainly  prove  a  greater 
strain  on  their  funds.  The  Rechabites  put  a  man  on  half- 
pay  immediately^  he  comes  into  his  compensation  benefit. 
The  latter  society  is  consequently  "  imder  a  cloud  "  in  this 
district. 

8.  Again,  men  over  forty-five  are  never  taken  on  at  the 
largest  works  in  this  district. 

9.  Last  year  Messrs.  Viekers  Maxim  tried  the  experi» 
ment  of  examining  all  the  new  "  starts."  In  twelve  weeks 
I  examined  286  men  and  rejected  fifteen.  The  rejected 
included  men  with  one  eye,  those  with  had  ruptures,  bad 
ulcerated  legs  or  scara  indicating  old  ulcers,  also  men 
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physically  imfit.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  trade 
imions  this  rule  was  suspended,  but  the  firm  may  re- 
introduce it.  Viekers  Maxim  carry  thia  rule  out  at  their 
works  at  Erith,  and  have  done  so  for  six  years. 

10.  Many  men  are  idle  and  on  the  rates  in  this  district 
because  of  their  age.  Epileptics  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment. They  start  work— have  a  fit — and  are  discharged 
on  the  spot.  I  saw  one  man  on  three  occasions  at  three 
different  works  in  this  district.  He  had  had  a  fit  on  each 
occasion  and  was  discharged  on  the  spot  each  time. 

11.  The  age  limit  for  admission  into  a  proper  friendly 
society  is  forty,  occasionally  forty-five.  After  that  age 
if  a  man  has  had  to  drop  out  of  his  fiiendly  society  he 
generally  joins  the  sick  and  dividing  club  already  men- 
tioned. 

12.  Among  the  artisan  class  who  are  members  of  their  Trade  union 
trade  unions,  the  above  remarks  do  not  always  apply,  benefits  and 
They  receive  "  out  of  work  "  pay,  and  they  have  old  age  ^^^^  thereof, 
pensions  in  many  of  them.    But  a  trade  club  is  an  expen- 
sive thing,  running  to  as  much  as  2s.  a  week  in  some  trade 
unions.    This  covers  "  out  of  work  "  pay,  sick  pay,  strike 
pay,  and  old  age  pensions. 

13.  One  of  my  clubs  has  a  "  laying  in  "  benefit  of  15s. 
The  Hearts  of  Oak  has,  of  course,  a  similar  benefit  of  303, 

14.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  club  members  number  about  Numbers  of 
700  or  800.  There  are  plenty  of  medical  men  in  Sheffield  members  in 
■with.  2,000  club  members.  Slieffield 

medicp.l 

43127.  {Chairman).  You  have  seven  clubs  to  which  clubs, 
you  act  as  doctor  ? — Yes. 

43128.  Did  you  start  those  clubs  or  did  they  come  into  Sheffiel  l 
existence  of  their  own  accord  ? — Six  of  them  are  friendly  medical 
societies  and  one  of  them  is  in  connection  with  a  small  clubs  and 
works  in  the  district.  their  organi- 

43129.  I  see  you  get  paid  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  and  4s. 
a  year  ?— Yes. 

43130.  You  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  your  club  members 
number  about  700  or  800  ?— Yes. 

43131.  That  is  not  very  large  pay,  it  is  imder  £150  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

43132.  That  is  for  attending  seven  clubs  ? — Yes, 

43133.  Does  that  include  domiciliary  visits  ? — Yes. 

43134.  Is  there  any  dispensary  or  place  to  which  you 
go,  or  do  they  come  to  you  ? — They  come  to  me. 

43135.  Then  I  suppose  if  they  are  seriously  ill  a  letter 
from  you  will  get  them  in  to  the  hospital  as  a  rule  ? — Yes. 

43136.  Do  many  of  these  men  subscribe  in  their  works  Works'  sick 
for  medical  attendance  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  a  penny  a  week  clubs, 
deducted  from  their  wages  for  it  ? — In  one  of  my  clubs 
so  much  a  week  is  deducted  from  their  wages  for  what 
they  call  the  Works  Sick  Club. 

43137.  Certain  large  firms  deduct  a  penny  a  week,  do  Compulso^'y 
they  not  ? — They  deduct  a  penny  a  week  for  the  charity  deduction 
hospitals,  but  they  do  not  deduct  any  money  for  private  from  wages 
medical  attendance.  of  employees 

43138.  It  is  a  sort  of  compulsory  levy  in  support  of  the  of'tosnftal^ 
hospitals  ?— The  charities.  subscrit-tion. 

43139.  The  charity  hospitals  ?— Yea, 

43140.  I  suppose  they  can  get  out-attendance  there  ? 
— Yes  ;  by  having  this  deduction  the  workmen  become 
entitled  to  what  are  called  "  recommends." 

43141;  Do  many  members  of  your  clubs  belong  to 
works  where  they  can  get  recommends  ? — All  of  them. 
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Dr.  R.  W.  43142,  So,  independently  of  that,  they  have  joined 
Junes  Smith,  these  medical  clubs  ?— Yes. 

26  Feb.  1907.     43143.  There  is  no  wage  limit  ? — No. 

43144.  I  assume  in  some  of  these  clubs  the  wage  received 
by  the  individual  is  low  ? — Yes  ;  the  labourer  will  earn 
from  £1  a  week  to  anything  up  to  £2  or  £3  a  week. 

43145.  But  they  do  include  unskilled  as  well  as  skilled 
labour  ? — Yes. 

43146.  In  good  times  you  say  there  are  a  good  many 
members;  then,  you  say,  they  drop  off.  None  of  these 
clubs  resemble  slate  clubs,  do  they  ? — One  of  them  does. 

43147.  It  divides  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? — It  does 
not  divide  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  is  not  a  registered 
club. 

43148.  You  work  a  great  deal  amongst  the  poor  in  Shef- 
field ?— Yes. 

43149.  Is  there  a  reluctance,  do  you  think,  on  the  part 
of  the  respectable  poor  to  apply  for  medical  reUef  because 
it  is  in  coimection  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

43150.  Should  you  say  that  acted  generally  as  a  de- 
terrent amongst  the  respectable  working  classes  ? — I 
think  the  working  classes  have  an  idea  that  the  attention 
they  get  from  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

43151.  Is  it  that,  rather  than  what  is  called  the  taint 
of  the  Poor  Law,  that  prevents  them  applying  ? — I 
think  so. 

43152.  They  have  no  reluctance  to  go  into  the  Poor 
Law  Infirmary  ? — No. 

43153.  Are  there  any  free  dispenaries  in  Sheffield  ? — 
No. 

43154.  Now  we  come  to  the  operation  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  You  think  that  the  clubs  have  lost 
heavily  because  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  met  with 
an  accident,  under  the  combined  receipts  which  he  gets 
from  the  society,  and,  possibly,  his  club,  and  the  employer, 
he  is  as  well  off,  if  not  better,  than  when  he  was  working  ? 
—Quite  so. 

43155.  Is  it  a  common  complaint  of  the  societies  that 
they  lose  in  consequence  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  common 
complaint. 

43156.  There  is  an  instance  you  have  given  here,  the 
labourer  meets  with  an  accident,  he  gets  12s.  a  week  from 
his  friendly  society  sick  pay,  from  the  sick  and  dividing 
club,  8s. — what  is  that  ? — That  is  a  sick  club  they 
have  amongst  themselves. 

43157.  He  gets  something  from  that  when  he  is  sick, 
does  he  ? — Yes. 

43158.  And  he  gets  half  his  wages  from  the  employer  ?  ■ 

Yes. 

43159.  Really  he  gets  this  good  return  because  he 
belongs  to  two  clubs,  that  is  really  what  it  is  ? — Yes. 

43160.  What  is  the  average  contribution  a  week  to 
your  clubs  now,  is  it  a  penny  ?— No,  it  is  more  than  that. 
I  really  cannot  say  what  it  is,  the  medical  man  gets  about 
a  penny  a  week  from  the  club.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  generally  pay  to  the  clubs  for  sick  pay  and 
funeral  benefits. 

43161.  Are  you  the  only  medical  attendant  to  these 
various  clubs  ? — I  am  the  only  medical  attendant  to  these 
clubs  I  have  mentioned. 

43162.  How  do  they  select  their  medical  attendant  at 
'  the  clubs  ?    Do  they  do  it  each  year,  or  is  it  more  or  less 

permanent  ?— It  is  more  or  less  permanent. 

43163.  I  suppose  as  long  as  you  get  on  with  the  dab 
it  is  permanent  1 — Yes. 

43164.  The  loss  to  clubs,  owing  to  the  passing  of  the 
Compensation  Act,  in  cases  of  accident  is  well-known, 
it  is  a  serious  and,  I  understand,  an  almost  general  com- 
plaint ? — Yes. 

43165.  You  act  as  surgeon  for  Messrs.  Tickers,  Maxim 
and  Company  ? — Yes. 

43166.  Your  experience  is  the  same  from  that  point  of 
view  as  that  of  the  friendly  societies  ? — Yes. 
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43167.  What  you  put  here,  I  suppose,  is  generally 
admitted  by  the  insurance  companies  and  the  large  firms  ? 
—Yes. 

43168.  Are  they  taking  any  special  measures  now  against 
loss;  are  they  increasing  the  stringency  of  the  medical 
examination  ?— You  mean  the  insurance  companies  ? 

43169.  Yes  1 — They  send  a  medical  officer  to  inspect 
the  workmen. 

43170.  Do  you  work  for  some  of  them,  too  ? — Yes. 

43171.  The  result  of  this  has  been  detrimental  to  certain 
of  the  societies  ? — Yes. 

43172.  We  have  had  a  good  deai  of  indirect  evidence  Workmen's 
to  the  effect  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  Compenaa- 
reduced  the  age  at  which  men,  if  they  lose  employment,  f  ion  Act  as 
can  regain  it.  You  here  make  the  statement  that  you  a  cause  of 
believe  men  over  forty-five  are  never  taken  on  at  the  largest  unemploy* 
works  in  the  district  ? — At  several  of  the  large  works.  ment. 

43173.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?  Is  that  because 
of  the  fear  of  th  j  consequences  of  the  Compensation  Act, 
or  do  you  think  it  is  that  the  machinery  runs  quicker  and 
is  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  the  people  become  more 
prematurely  old  than  they  did  some  time  back  ? — I  think 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  a  man  meets  with  an  acci- 
dent after  forty-five,  he  is  a  great  deal  longer  in  recovering 
from  the  accident  than  a  young  man  ;  and  then  I  think  he 
is  more  predisposed  to  an  accident. 

43174.  It  is  not  only  that  the  liability  is  greater,  but  the 
consequences  are  more  serious  ? — Yes. 

43175.  That  is  new  to  us  ;  is  that  the  general  experiance, 
do  you  think,  of  those  who  have  worked  in  accord  with  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? — I  think  so. 

43176.  The  constitution  not  being  so  young  and 
elastic,  the  effects  of  an  accident  are  not  thrown  off  so 
rapidly  ? — Quite  so. 

43177.  You  see  a  great  many  of  these  men  ;  would  you 
say  that  the  general  complaint  or  representation  is  that  it 
is  more  difficult  for  men  of  a  certain  time  of  life  to  get 
work  now  than  it  was  ? — Yes,  it  is  much  more  difficult. 

43178.  Do  you  think  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  Com- 
pensation Act,  or  are  there  other  causes  contributing  to 
it  ? — I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  Compensation  Act. 

43179.  In  some  of  the  trades,  the  textile  trade,  of  which  Machinery 
there  is  very  httle  in  Sheffield,  we  are  told  the  speeding  up  as  a  cause  n) 
of  machinery  makes  it  more  difficult  for  old  people  to  unemploy- 
eam  their  wage,  but  you  have  not  heard  of  that  in  ment 
Sheffield.— No. 

43180.  The  machinery  is  not  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

43181.  You  examined  Messrs.  Vickers  new  "start--,"  as  MedicaP 
you  call  it,  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  men  coming  in  1 — Yes,  examina- 
the  new  men  who  were  set  on.  tion  of 

43182.  You  examined   a  considerable  number  and  vickers 
rejected  a  certain  number,  fifteen;   then  you  say  the  jj^xim's 
examination  was  opposed  by  the  trade  rmions  ? — That  employees 
is  so.  and  result. 

43183.  Were  those  you  examined  trade  unionists  ? — 
At  the  early  part  of  the  examination,  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  a  large  number  were  trade  imionists  ;  then  the 
trade  unions  took  the  matter  up  and  instructed  their 
members  not  to  submit  to  the  examination.  They 
objected  to  the  examination,  and  the  chief  objection  in  the 
first  instance  was  that  the  examination  was  degrading ; 
I  had  to  examine  each  man  for  rupture ;  and  the  second 
objection  was  that  the  men  who  were  rejected  would  be 
either  thrown  on  the  rates  or  else  thrown  on  their  trade 
unions. 

43184.  What  was  the  main  object  of  the  examination. 
Was  it  to  see  if  the  men  were  physically  fit,  or  if  there  were 
indications  of  old  accidents,  or  was  it  to  discover  any  traces 
of  incipient  disease  which  would  render  the  master  liable  if 
developed  ? — It  was  to  exclude  men  who  had  conditions 
which  might  aggravate  an  accident  or  prolong  his  recovery 
from  an  accident,  and  to  exclude  men  who  were  physically 
unfit,  or  men  with  one  eye.  There  was  one  case  that 
happened  a  few  months  before  they  introduced  this  ;  a  man 
lost  an  eye  at  one  works  and  he  received  £50  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  that  eye.  He  was  set  on  at  Messrs.  Vickers 
Maxims,  and  he  lost  his  second  eye,  and  Messrs.  Vickers 
Maxim  had  to  pay  £200  for  the  second  eye,  but  the  other 
firm  only  paid  £50  for  the  first. 
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43185.  Tlie  loss  of  the  second  eye  is  more  serious  than 
the  loss  of  the  first  ?  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  result 
was  they  wanted  to  exclude  men  with  one  eye  altogether, 
J  suppose  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  so  now.  The 
foremen  have  instructions  not  to  set  any  man  on  with 
one  eye.  I  may  say  that  Vickers  insure  themselves. 
Large  firms  like  John  Brown  &  Company,  Charles  Cam- 
meU,  and  Vickers,  and  those  firms  employing  about  4,000 
or  5,000  men,  put  a  sum  aside  to  insure  themselves. 

43186.  {Chairman.)  Did  any  other  firm  besides  Vickers 
make  an  examination  ? — No. 

43187.  The  indirect  result  of  the  Compensation  Act 
apparently  is  to  make  it  more  difiicult  than  before  for  men 
who  have  met  with  accidents  or  who  are  at  all  advanced 
in  fife,  or  who  are  not  sound,  to  get  employment? — Yes. 

43188.  Merely  on  account  of  the  liability  ? — Yes. 

43189.  An  epileptic,  you  say,  cannot  obtain  employ" 
ment  ? — No. 

43190.  I  assume  that  is  because  if  he  were  hurt  during 
the  time  he  had  a  fit  the  employer  would  be  liable  ? — He 
is  liable, 

43191.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  a  good  many  men  are 
unemployed  on  account  of  their  age  ? — Yes.  After  the 
war  Vickers  went  very  slack  and  they  discharged,  in  about 
twelve  months,  I  think  1,000  men  ;  a  large  number  of 
these  men  were  forty,  and  a  large  number  of  them  did  not 
get  started  again, 

43192.  In  the  discharge  from  a  firm,  would  the  old 
men  necessarily  go  first ;  I  assume  not  ? — No. 

43193.  The  tendency  of  the  large  firms  would  be  to  keep 
on  their  old  employees  ? — Yes.  As  a  matter  of  factMessrs. 
Vickers  Maxim  have  a  very  good  system  of  giving  a  pension 
to  their  old  workmen,  and  they  are  very  good  to  old 
soldiers  ;  they  get  a  preference,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

43194.  This  examination,  I  understand,  is  really  in  a 
measure  a  precaution  against  the  liability  under  the 
new  Compensation  Act  ? — Yes,  The  examination  is 
suspended  now, 

43195.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  remedy  with  re- 
gard to  this.  I  assume  that  the  compensation  is  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  wage  ? — Yes, 

43196.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  possible  if  these  old 
men  could  be  taken  on  at  a  lower  wage,  assuming  the 
trade  unions  dropped  their  objection,  that  that  would 
get  over  the  difficulty  ? — I  think  the  only  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty  would  be  to  allow  employers  to  contract 
out  with  the  older  men  and  also  those  who  suffer  from 
any  serious  disability. 

43197.  If  you  begin  contracting  out,  contracting  out 
may  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception  ?  That 
is  the  danger.  Has  that  ever  been  suggested  at  all  by 
any  of  the  employers  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  managers  at 
Vickers-Maxim  suggested  to  me  once  it  would  be  a  very 
good  idea  if  the  epileptics  could  be  allowed  to  contract 
out;  as  a  matter  of  fact  prior  to  the  1897  Compensation 
Act  Messrs.  Vickers  had  quite  a  large  number  of  epileptics 
working  and  they  had  contracted  out ;  under  the  old 
Employers  Liability  Act  of  1894  they  could  contract  out 
of  that  Act,  but  when  the  1897  Act  came  into  force  these 
men  were  all  discharged. 

43198.  I  suppose  these  epileptics  are  good  workmen 
except  during  the  period  of  a  fit  ? — Quite  so  :  some  of 
them  are  very  good  workmen. 

43199.  I  suppose  the  tendency  varies,  but  regular  work 
would  not  necessarily  increase,  it  would  rather  tend  to 
diminish,  the  frequency  of  the  fits  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
v.'ould  have  any  particular  effect. 

43200.  How  old  should  you  say  that  men  come  into 
f.iendly  societies  ;  the  oldest  age  is  not  after  forty,  is 
it  ? — I  think  one  or  two  friendly  societies  take  them  up 
to  forty-five. 

43201.  But  the  payment  is  very  much  higher  ;  it 
dep.  n  "s  on  what  fiey  pay  for  ?  — They  have  to  pay  higher, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  friendly  societies  take 
them  after  forty-fi  >  e  ;  at  least  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

43202.  Going  into  the  general  subject  of  medical  relief, 
should  you  say  that  the  poor  of  Shefifield  were  well  pro- 
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vided  with  medical  relief  ?- 
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-I  do  not  think  1  would 


hke    Dr.  R.  W. 

Innes  Smith. 


43203.  [Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  tliese  clubs,  they  26  Feb.  1907. 

evidently  are  of  various  characters,  but  are  many  of  them   

lodges  of  the  great  friendly  societies  ? — Six  of  them  are  Friendly 
lodges  of  the  great  friendly  societies.  societies  and 

question  of 

43204.  And  only  one  is  of  the  other  character  ? — Yes.     their  loss  of 

43205.  Are  you  sure  that  a  great  many  of  the  members  pembership 


of  tliese  lodges  drop  out  in  bad  times  ? — Yes,  I  am  certain 
of  it. 


in  times  of 
distress. 


43206.  V/e  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  not  so  ;  Friendly 
that  tliey  have  a  special  fund  to  maintain  their  members  society 
by  special  assistance  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  arrauge- 
fund,  but  I  believe  the  arrangement  is  that  the  members  '"'^'^t^  as 
shall  pay  towards  this  fund,  which  will  pay  the  premium  ^j-fpars  of 
when  out  of  employment.  contribu- 

43207.  You  mean  a  special  contribution  ? — Yes,  he  has  tions. 
a  speciaJ  contribution  to  pay  while  he  is  in  work  so  that 

if  he  should  be  thrown  out  of  work  the  society  shall  con- 
tinue to  pa.y  his  premiums. 

43208.  It  is  only  those  who  have  in  this  way  provided 
for  it  themielves  who  get  it  ? — Quite  so. 

43209.  What  we  have  been  told  is  that  it  is  entirely 
benevolent  and  it  is  a  help  for  people  who  are  in  diffi- 
culties, irrespective  of  their  having  specially  provided  for 
it  ? — The  chief  friendly  society  in  Sheffield  is  the  Draids  j 
the  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters  are  in  a  small  minority ; 
the  Druids  have  a  fund  whereby  if  a  man  pays  so  much 
to  this  fund  if  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment  the  society 
will  pay  his  contributions. 

43210.  Are  your  sick  societies  all  Druids  ? — Three  of 
them  are  Druids,  and  one  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Unity), 
one  Foresters  and  one  Gardeners.  The  seventh  one  is 
attached  to  a  small  works  in  the  district. 

43211.  Does  this  dropping  out  in  bad  times  apply  to  the  Friendly 
Oddfellows  (Manchester)  Unity  and  also  your  Gardeners  ? —  societies  and 
I  really  do  not  knoAv.    I  have  about  800  in  the  clubs,  question  of 
and  I  should  think  600  are  Druids.    The  Oddfellows  have  "^^'g'^/^j, 
practically  been  as  they  were  when  I  first  got  them  ;  they  ^ 

have  never  increased  at  all.  times  of 

43212.  In  spite  of  this  special  provision  on  the  part  of  distress, 
the  Druids  they  do  lose  a  good  many  members  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

43213.  Is  there  any  provision  by  which  those  members 
can  join  again  without  disability  ?— The  men  can  join 
again  if  they  are  under  the  age. 

43214.  They  have  to  pay  the  extra  subscription  for 
their  extra  age  if  they  join  again  ? — Yes.  I  have  known 
of  cases  like  this  ;  a  man  has  been  in  a  friendljr  society 
and  then  a  time  of  bad  trade  comes  ;  he  is  perhaps  forty 
years  of  age  and  out  of  work  perhaps  two  years,  he  drops 
out  of  his  friendly  society,  then  he  gets  work,  and 
being  too  old  he  has  to  join  a  sick  and  dividing  slate  club. 

43215.  There  is  nothing  else  for  him  ? — No. 

43216.  The  statement  that  we  constantly  have  that  Number  of 
there  a.re  hardly  any  members  of  friendly  societies  who  membei-s  of 
apply  to  the  guardians  has  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  friendly 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  people  who  have  been  societies 
members  of  friendly  societies  have  dropped  out  ? — Yes.  jgifef'"^" 

43217.  This  is  evidence  different  from  what  we  have  had 
before  ;  therefore  it  is  rather  important ;  it  amounts  to  a 
very  small  thing  if  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  no  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  remaining  a  member  of  the  friendly 
societies  comes  on  the  Poor  Law,  if  very  large  numbers 
have  not  succeeded  in  remaining  ? — Men  will  join  at 
twenty  or  twenty-five  and  then  be  thro^vn  out  of  work ; 
in  a  year  or  two  they  will  come  up  and  join  again.  I  have 
found  it  repeatedly  during  the  last  ten  years  while  I  have 
been  in  Sheffield,  where  men  have  joined  the  same  society 
\pwo  or  three  times  ;  they  have  come  before  me  to  be 
examined  to  join  the  same  society,  apparently  owing 
to  the  efTects  of  bad  trade. 

43218.  Joining   each    time   imder   worse   conditions  Friendly 
than  the  time  before  ? — Not  necessarily.  society 

43219.  But  finally,  being  imable,  or  unwilling,  to  pay  ™®i^^ers 
the    enlarged    subscription    they    join    an    ordinary  ^ 
dividing  club  ?-Quite  so.  members  .,f 


slate  clubs 
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Dr.  R.  W.  43220.  That  is  a  common  experience  ? — That  is  my 
Innes  Smith,  experience. 

5f6  Feb.  1907.     43221.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  there  was  some  dis- 

  satisfaction  with  the  medical  service  under  the  Poor  Law 

with  regard  to  outdoor  relief.  Do  you  think  they  would 
be  equally  dissatisfied  with  anything  that  was  pubhcly 
provided  ?  I  suppose  your  answer  is  no ;  is  it  because 
it  is  publicly  provided  they  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  irre- 
spective of  merit  ? — There  is  a  popular  idea,  I  think,  that 
the  parish  doctor  does  not  look  after  them  properly. 

43222.  Irrespective  rather  of  the  true  merits  of  the 
service  that  he  renders  ? — Quite  so. 
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43223.  {Dr.  Downes.)  With  reference  to  paragraph  5 
of  your  statement,  has  any  check  been  suggested  on  men 
making  a  good  thing  of  sickness  in  the  way  you  describe 
there  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  suggested. 

43224.  I  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  Rechabites  was 
aimed  at  checking  that  ? — Yes,  it  was  aimed  at  that. 

43225.  Have  you  found  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
men  passing  middle  age  to  disguise  their  passing  age  ? — 
Yes,  1  think  so. 

43226.  What  do  they  do  ;  it  is  alleged  they  use  hair 
dyes,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  come  across  any  example  of  that  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  a.nswer  that  particularly,  but  I  think  they  do. 

43227.  {Chairman.)  Have  they  as  a  rule  to  state  their 
age  when  they  are  employed  ? — Yes,  every  man  states 
his  age.  ' 

43228.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  they  require  any  certifi- 
cate ? — No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  large  works. 

43229.  {Chairman.)  Should  you  say  that  the  age  given 
by  the  older  men  is  as  a  rule  accurate.  Have  you  ever 
had  reason  to  doubt  it  ? — I  think  so,  sometimes. 

43230.  {Dr.  Downes.)  With  reference  to  the  epileptics 
who  were  employed  by  Messrs.  Vickers-Maxim  before 
1897,  was  the  proportion  of  accidents  amongst  that  class 
undoubtedly  larger  as  compared  with  the  others  ? — - 
When  the  epileptic  has  his  fit  he  generally  has  an  accident, 
he  generally  falls  down  and  perhaps  has  a  scalp  wound, 
or  a  comparatively  trivial  accident. 

43231.  Did  you  find  any  undiie  excess  in  the  proportion 
of  serious  accidents  ? — I  was  only  employed  with  Messrs. 
Vickers  from  January  1st,  1898,  so  that  I  was  only  six 
months  under  the  old  regime  before  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  came  into  force  on  July  1st,  so  I  could  not 
really  say. 

43232.  Your  experience  does  not  go  far  enough  back  to 
answer  the  question  ? — No. 

43233.  With  regard  to  the  men  who  join  and  drop  out 
and  rejoin,  do  some  of  those  men  obtain  Poor  Law  relief 
in  the  interim  ? — I  could  not  say. 

43234.  Would  that  obtaining  Poor  Law  relief  disquahfy 
them  rejoining  ? — ^No. 


43235.  With  regard  to  the  pensions  which  are  granted  Pensions  to 
to  old  workmen  in  those  firms,  is  continuous  employment  employees  b; 
necessary  for  those  pensions  ? — Yes.  private 

firms. 

43236.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  You  state  here  that  Messrs. 
Vickers,  Son  &  Maxim  insure  themselves,  do  they  also  -^^Qge- 
provide  for  payment  in  case  of  sickness  of  workpeople  ?  ^g^^gjj^g^ 

in  Messrs. 

43237.  There  is  no  sick  club  in  connection  vnih.  the  Vickers 
works  ?— The  workmen  have  one  or  two  little  sick  clubs  Maxim's 
in  the  different  shops.    There  will  be  a  club,  say,  in  the  i^'Ctory. 
gun  shop,  and  a  little  club  amongst  themselves  in  the 
armour-plate  shop ;  another  in  the  shell  shop ;  they  are 
connected  with  the  workmen,  not  with  the  employers  at  all. 

43238.  It   is   simply  with   regard  to   compensation  Private  in- 
arising  from  injuries  under  that  Act  that  the  employers  surance 
insure  themselves  ? — Yes.  funds  of 

43239.  In  the  case  you  gave  us  where  the  man  lost  ^""^-^  firms 
one  eye,  I  suppose  the  other  eye  was  injured,  or  he  would  -n^rkinen's 
not  have  got  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  eye  ?  accidents. 
Do  you  know  whether  the  other  eye  was  injured  ? — I 

know  he  lost  one  eye  at  Messrs.  Firths.  I  know  I 
examined  him  on  behalf  of  the  Employers'  Federation, 
and  he  received  £50  for  that  one  eye  ;  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  employed  at  Messrs  Vickers,  and  at  two  in 
the  morning  I  saw  him,  and  he  had  lost  his  only  eye, 
and  Vickers  had  to  pay  £200  for  that. 

43240.  I  understand  that,  but  evidently  the  employers' 
arrangements  for  compensating  the  workmen  were  more 
liberal  than  the  Act,  because  it  is  a  rule  that  if  a  man  after 
he  recovers  from  the  illness  from  the  loss  of  his  eye  is  able 
to  resume  work  with  one  eye,  there  is  no  compensation  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  compensation  ;  the  man  is  not  so  good  a  man 
as  he  was  before,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  because  he  is  not  as  good  a  man  as  he  was  prior  to 
the  accident.  If  a  man  loses  one  eye  he  is  entitled  to  some 
sum  of  moneyjor  the  loss  of  that  eye  apart  from  his  wages  ; 
immediately  he  resumes  emplo3Tnent  he  is  entitled  to  what 
is  called  "  substantial  compensation  "  for  the  loss  of  that 
eye. 

43241.  If  the  employer  who  takes  him  on  with  one  eye  is 
prepared  to  give  him  the  same  wages  as  he  was  receiving 
before,  will  he  still  get  compensation  ? — Yes,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  custom  with  Messrs.  Vickers  is  to  say  to  the 
man,  Do  you  want  a  sum  of  money  ?  and  the  man  will  say 
No,  I  would  rather  have  a  job  ;  then  they  draw  up  a  docu- 
ment of  some  sort  and  the  man  has  a  job  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  so  much  a  week. 

43242.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  you  said  in  some  Compulsory 
cases  there  was  a  compulsory  deduction  of  a  peimy  a  week  contribution 
from  the  wages  ?— For  the  charities. 

men  s  wages 

43243.  Amongst  what  charities  is  that  distributed  ? —  towards 
The  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Royal  Hospital,  the  Jessop  hospitals. 
Hospital  for  Women  and  the  Children's  Hospital. 

43244.  It  is  all  for  hospitals  ? — Just  for  the  Charity 
hospitals. 

43245.  It  does  not  go  to  anything  beyond  hospitals  ? — 
No. 
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43246.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  guardian  of  the  King's 
Norton  Union  ? — I  am. 

43247.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
written  statement  containing  your  views,  which,  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence  in 
chief,  and  I  should  like  to  supplement  that  by  a  few 
questions  ? — Certainl3^ 

(The   Witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  Statement.) 

1.  I  was  elected  a  guardian  of  the  King's  Norton  Union 
in  March,  1901,  and  since  then  have  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  King's  Norton  Union,  serving 
on  the  following  committees  and  sub-committees  there- 
of : — House  and  Infirmary,  Out-Relief,  Vagrancy,  General 
Purposes  and  Assessment.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
prior  to  1882  was  identified  with  the  teaching  profession  ; 
subsequently  a  journalist.  Since  1903  a  member  of  the 
Worcestershire  County  Education  Authority.  Member 
of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  and  of  other 
friendly  societies.  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Organised  Labour  for  Promoting 
Old-age  Pensions  on  the  lines  advocated  by  Dr.  Charles 
Booth,  viz..  Universal  and  Non-contributory. 

2.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  prevailing  in 
this  area  are  very  diverse.  A  generation  ago  it  was 
almost  entirely  residential.  Since  then,  great  nuclei  of 
industrial  populations  have  been  created  at  Selly  Oak 
(in  the  parish  of  Northfield),  and  in  the  parish  of  Smeth- 
wick.  There  is  also  a  considerable  industrial  population 
in  the  parish  of  Edgbaston.  i  ■:'> 

3.  Selly  Oak  has  an  estimated  population  of  over  20,000, 
a  population  gathered  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
cycle  industry  and  of  other  trades  where  unskilled  labour 
finds  greater  demand.  Wages  are  consequently  low, 
the  population  tends  to  be  migratory,  and  the  general 
level  of  life  is  low.  Considerable  districts  have  been 
hurriedly  built  upon  and  the  speculative  builder  has 
made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunity  to  the  public  detri- 
ment. The  probability  is  that  before  a  generation  has 
passed  away  the  greater  part  of  Selly  Oak  will  have 
approximated  to  slum  conditions.  The  same  remark 
applies  in  a  less  marked  degree  to  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Smethwick.  As  a  rule  labour  is  cheap  and 
unorganised,  and  in  Selly  Oak  especially  there  is  a  lack 
of  civic  life  and  interest. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  among  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  wage-earning  class  there  is  a  deadly  hostility  to  the 
acceptance  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  any  form.  The  more 
self-respecting  the  individual  the  greater  the  unwilling- 
ness. On  the  other  hand  among  the  lower  level  of  wage- 
earners  there  is  only  too  great  willingness  to  have  resort 
to  the  Poor  Law  upon  the  least  stress  or  seeming  justi- 
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fication.  On  the  whole  it  is  desirable  that  where  it  exists 
this  barrier  of  unwillingness  should  not  be  broken  down. 
Contact  with  the  Poor  Law  seems  to  demoralise  the 
recipient  and  to  cause  loss  of  moral  fibre. 

5.  The  granting  of  outdoor  relief  to  partly  incajjaci- 
tated  workers  tends  to  the  reduction  of  wages  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  evils  it  is  designed  to  remedy.  In 
the  case  of  those  incapacitated  by  age  or  other  causes, 
where  the  disability  does  not  take  an  acute  form,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  "  house  "  alternative  should  not  be 
too  hardly  pressed  and  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
susceptibilities  and  wishes  of  the  applicant  when  the 
conditions  of  existence  can  be  regarded  as  favourable. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  better  class  previously  spoken  of 
the  greatest  need  arises  in  times  of  accident,  sickness, 
and  more  or  less  chronic  ill-health  disability,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  access  to  the  infirmary  should  not  be  through 
the  gate  of  the  workhovse.  Lives  are  now  lost  or  are  con- 
tinued under  impaired  conditions  by  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  nursing  and  good  feeding  which  the  infir- 
mary now  afliords  to  the  sick  because  of  its  Poor  Law 
taint.  This  institution  differs  from  the  ordinary  hos- 
pital in  that  subscribers'  notes  are  not  necessary  and  it 
is  open  to  chronic  and  other  cases  which  are  refused  by 
the  ordinary  institutions.  The  infirmary  is  very  largely 
a  place  "  where  the  poor  come  to  die  "  and  where  they 
may  end  their  lives  under  conditions  far  more  comforting 
and  peaceful  than  are  afforded  by  their  own  homes 
or  the  homes  of  their  children. 

7.  As  a  rule  the  amount  given  as  outdoor  relief  allow- 
ance is  insufficient  and  should  be  largely  increased.  Mr. 
Chaplin's  circular  of  August  4th,  1900,  expresses  the 
correct  view.  This  union  professes  to  give  outdoor 
relief  in  certain  well-selected  cases  up  to  the  amount  of 
4s.  per  week,  but  these  are  few  compared  with  the  bulk. 

8.  Seeing  that  the  standard  of  indoor  pauper  main- 
tenance costs  ne  arly  £s.  per  week,  and  that  this  is  the 
lowest  level  consistent  with  health  conditions,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  smaller  sum  can  be  held  to  be  a 
sufficient  discharge  of  the  guardians'  obligations  t'.>  the 
recipient  of  outdoor  relief. 

9.  Apart  from  accident,  the  ordinary  illness  of  life, 
and  bereavement,  the  root  cause  of  pauperism  and 
lunacy  is  drink.  During  six  years'  experience  I  have 
never  been  present  on  any  occasion  when  an  application 
for  in  or  outdoor  relief  has  been  heard  emanating  from 
any  applicant  who  has  been  a  recognised  abstainer  from 
alcoholic  drinks.  On  a  recent  occasion,  when  the  \^'ork- 
house  inmates  were  gathered,  his  state>i.ent  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  four  hundred  and  enquiry  was  pressed 
as  to  whether  in  any  individual  case  it  was  an  untrue 
statement.    There  was  no  denial  or  dissent. 
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10.  Another  case  in  point  from  personal  experience. 
An  ironworker  residing  outside  the  union,  whose  wages 
amounted  to  anything  between  40s.  and  80s.  a  week, 
according  to  the  time  worked,  was  brought  home  with 
a  broken  leg  and  placed  on  the  only  bed  in  t'ne  house. 
Ten  days  later  the  wife  was  confiried  in  the  same  room 
and  on  the  same  bed.    The  man  was  a  heavy  drinker. 

11.  Poverty  in  old  age  is  also  intensified  by  the  omission, 
to  provide  the  safeguards  offered  by  a  friendly  society 
or  by  joining  a  society  on  an  unsound  basis. 

12.  Another  cause  is  the  dying  out  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  and  the  increased  ratio  of  unskilled  to  skilled 
labour.  In  the  tramp  wards  more  than  one-half  of  the 
admissions  are  those  of  labourers  or  of  no  trade  what- 
ever. 

13.  The  population  of  the  industrial  portions  of  the 
union  is  largely  increased  by  influx  from  rural  districts. 
The  birth-rate  of  the  union  is  stationary  with  a  growing 
population,  i.e.,  the  birth-rate  is  declining.  The  conse- 
quent increase  of  population  is  therefore  most  largely 
from  the  outside. 

14.  Up  to  the  present  in  the  King's  Norton  Union 
those  elected  to  the  office  of  guardian  have  as  a  rule 
been  superior  in  status  and  intelligence  to  the  ordinary 
Poor-Law  guardian.  Ministers,  members  of  professions, 
and  retired  tradesmen,  together  with  a  proportion  still 
actively  engaged  in  their  life-work,  constitute  the  board. 

15.  The  work  of  the  women  guardians  cannot  be  too 
highly  recognised  or  esteemed, 

16.  The  lack  is  that  there  is  no  leaven  of  the  working- 
class  element  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be 
remedied.  The  work  of  the  board  cannot  be  done  at 
night  and  until  some  provision  is  made  by  trade  unions, 
trade  councils,  co-operative  societies,  or  by  similar  bodies 
for  reimbursing  wage-earners  for  time  lost  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome. 

17.  In  some  boards  of  guardians  publicans  form  a  very 
undesirable  element  by  reason  of  their  number  and  pro- 
clivities. Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  customers 
of  such  receiving  preferential  and  undeserved  treatment. 

18.  The  following  reforms  are  suggested  by  ex- 
perience : — 

(a)  A  better  system  of  classification  as  regards 
character,  habits  and  physical  condition  of  inmates. 

(&)  The  exacting  of  more  profitable  labour  from 
inmates.  At  present  slight  cases  of  hernia,  chronic 
rheumatism,  varicose  veins,  and  other  infirmities 
are  deemed  sufiicient  to  excuse  the  inmate  from  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  himself  or  of  doing  any 
form  of  arduous  work  while  within  the  workhouse. 
On  the  part  of  those  whose  self-respect  will  not 
allow  them  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  such  physical 
imperfections  and  disabilities  are  cheerfully  accepted 
as  the  common  lot  and  form  part  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life. 

(c)  The  cost  of  buildings  should  be  reduced.  To 
afford  shelter  to  five  paupers  or  five  lunatics  costs 
anything  from  £750  to  £2,000,  while  the  working 
man  and  his  family  (say  five  in  all)  think  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  are  housed  at  a  cost  of  £200. 

{d)  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
be  codified.  Some  boards  of  guardians  work  under 
very  adverse  conditions  in  comparison  vfith  others. 
Orders  of  admission  to  the  house  are  too  easily 
obtained.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  keep  a  man  out  in 
the  first  instance  than  to  get  rid  of  him  when  im- . 
properly  admitted.  Instances  may  be  given  from 
the  practice  of  this  union. 

(e)  The  conditions  under  which  children  may  be 
boarded  out  should  be  made  more  reasonable,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  amount  which  may  be  paid 
for  such  boarding-out. 

{/)  Vaccination  should  be  removed  from  the 
purview  of  the  guardians  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Sanitary  authority  of  the  locality. 

43248.  {Chairman.)  You  draw  a  contrast  between  the 
feelings  which  exist  as  regards  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
wage  earning  class  and  those  of  a  lower  level  as  regards 
their  willingness  to  obtain  reUef  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes. 


43249.  You  have  described  this  "deadly  hostility" 
to  the  acceptance  of  Poor  Law  relief  ;  is  it  based  on  the 
love  of  independence  and  reluctance  to  forfeit  that  in- 
dependence, or  do  you  think  it  is  caused  by  the  belief 
that  the  treatment  in  the  workhouse  is  uncomfortable  ? — 
Decidedly  the  former.  ' 

43250.  In  your  judgment  I  suppose  that  stimulates  Advantages 
those  in  that  particular  class  to  greater  effort  to  avoid  of  deterrence 
coming  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  does.  of  Poor  Law 

43251.  On  the  whole  you  think  it  is  a  sound  and  healthy 
sentiment  ? — I  think  it  is,  although  it  works  hardships 
in  some  cases,  but  it  is  a  sentiment  that  I  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  destroy. 

43252.  Coming  to  Paragraph  G,  you  there  express,  1  Deterrence  i 
think,  disapproval  of  the  association  of  medical  relief  niedical 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view.  relief,  e.g., 

as  to 

43253.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  it  is  so  associated  phthisis, 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  that  class  of  which  we  were  just  now 
speaking,  and  prevents  tliem  coming  for  relief  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  does  very  seriouslj^.    May  I  illustrate  my  point  ? 

43254.  I  wish  you  would  supplement  that ;  we  have 
had  evidence  rather  to  the  same  effect  from  different 
witnesses  stating  that  in  their  judgment  the  association 
of  medical  relief  with  the  Poor  Law  does  act  as  a  deterrent 
and  prevents  people  from  coming  for  medical  relief  who 
need  it  and  otherwise  would  come  ? — We  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  treatment  of  phthisical  patients, 
and  we  find  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  induce  these 
people  to  accept  the  treatment  that  we  are  able  and  willing 
to  give  them.  In  the  infirmary  itself  we  have  been  able 
to  treat  with  very  great  advantage  persons  coming  to  us 
in  an  early  stage  of  consumption,  but  the  unwillingness 
that  I  speak  of  often  prevents  persons  so  affiicted  from 
coming  in  sufficient  time  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
treatment  that  we  would  offer  in  the  infirmary  and  by 
means  of  sanatoria,  to  which  we  frequently  send  our 
patients. 

43255.  The  reluctance  of  individuals  suffering  from  Difficulties 
phthisis  to  make  known  their  complaint  has  been  sug-  notifi- 
gested  to  us  as  largely  founded  on  a  fear  of  losing  their  cation  of 
employment  ? — Probably,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  may  P"*''!^'^" 

I  say  that  in  one  or  two  notable  cases  that  fear  of  losing 
employment  has  not  been  present,  because  the  man's 
fellow  workmen  have  sometimes  maintained  the  family 
while  the  patient  himself  has  been  sent  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  healing. 

43256.  To  use  a  vulgar  expression,  thoj  have  sent  the  Sel'-hslp 
hat  round  ?— They  have  sent  the  hat  round,  and  they  among 
have  undertaken  the  maintenance  in  some  cases  for  a  workmen 
period  of  six  months,  and  repeated  it  for  a  further  period     cases  of 
of  three  months.    There  is  great  loyalty  amongst  the  gauseJ  b^" 
working  classes  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  men  -who  phthisis 
have  been  banded  together  in  common  work  for  perhaps 

months  or  years. 

43257.  You  have  dealt  with  some  of  these  cases  by 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

43258.  Was  the  family  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — No,  not 
in  these  cases,  they  have  been  saved  from  any  necessity 
for  coming  to  us  for  maintenance  and  outdoor  relief, 
because  of  the  willing  support  that  is  given  by  the  man's 
fellow  workmen. 

43259.  In  any  of  those  cases  was  the  sufferer  so  far  Successful 
restored  to  health  as  to  be  able  to  resume  work  ? — I  am  treatment  of 
glad  to  say,  yes  ;  in  several  cases  the  men  are  now  following  phthisis  by 
their  usual  employment  where,  but  for  the  treatment  of  guardians, 
the  guardians,  humanly  speaking,  their  lives  would  have 

been  lost. 

43260.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  any  scheme  for  Disfranchise- 
dissociating  medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law.    You  say  l^®'^*  ^°'^e^' 
you  would  wish  the  access  to  the  infirmary  not  to  be  j-g^eT^ 
through   the   workhouse.    Would   you   dissociate  out- 
medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  have  not 

thought  out  any  plan  whereby  that  could  be  done.  It 
would  mean,  I  am  afraid,  giving  free  medical  attendance 
to  anybody  and  everybody  who  desired  it.  I  am  afraid, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  provision  for  the  non-dis, 
franchisement  of  persons  in  receipt  of  medical  relief, 
does  not  always  operate  as  the  law  intended  that  it  should 
operate.  Presumably  every  person  going  into  the  in- 
firmary for  medical  treatment  ought  to  be  saved  from  the 
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penalty  of  disfranchisement,  but  as  a  mattQft  of  fact,  I 
am  afraid  in  many  cases  disfranchisement  does  take 
place. 

43261.  Assuming  that  it  was  possible  to  separate 
.  medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  woiild  you  propose  to 

make  it  free  ? — Subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  repay- 
ment as  the  guardians  might  feel  disposed  to  impose  from 
time  to  time,  treating  such  relief  as  a  loan. 

43262.  I  have  no  doubt  you  attach  importance  to  the 
establishment  and  increase  of  medical  provident  institu- 
tions ? — Yes,  I  do. 

43263.  Therefore,  in  any  scheme  or  any  suggestion  such 
as  you  adumbrate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  precau- 
tions that  it  did  not  undermine  and  interfere  with  them  '! 
— Quite  so. 

43264.  Speaking  broadly,  your  experience  is  that 
medical  rehef  being  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  does 
act  as  a  deterrent  on  the  very  class  who  should  have  it  ? 
— It  does,  undoubtedly.  I  think  I  ought  to  discriminate 
between  the  habits  of  the  London  poor  and  those  of 
Birmingham.  Provident  medical  institutions  and  dis- 
pensaries that  are  maintained  by  weekly  subscriptions 
do  not  find  such  ready  support,  and  are  not  so  common 
in  Birmingham,  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  Poor  Law 
area  that  I  am  connected  with,  as  they  do  in  some  parts 
of  London.  The  friendly  societies  take  their  place  very 
much  more  largely  in  Birmingham  and  our  neighbourhood 
than  they  do  in  London,  for  instance. 

43265.  The  friendly  societies  provide  the  means  by 
which  medical  relief  can  be  provided  and  paid  for  ? — Yes. 

43266.  Is  there  any  general  hospital  in  King's  Norton  ? 
— No,  there  is  none  nearer  than  Birmingham. 

43267.  You  calculate  that  the  standard  of  indoor 
pauper  maintenance  comes  within  a  fraction  of  5s.  a 
week  ? — Does  that  include  administrative  charges  ? — No. 

43268.  It  is  simply  the  actual  disbursements  in  food, 
etc.  ? — I  have  before  me  an  analysis  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  ended  Michaelmas,  1905  ;  that  prepared  for 
the  year  ended  Michaelmas,  1906,  has  not  yet  been 
pubhshed,  but  I  find  that  in  the  King's  Norton  Union  we 
spent  on  food  and  clothing  3s.  lOfd.  in  the  £,  or  in  the 
workhouse,  4s.  lO^d.  per  week,  while  the  amount  given 
in  outdoor  relief  runs  from  2s.  to  perhaps  3s.  6d.  per  head. 
In  many  of  these  cases  that  is  all  the  resources  that  are 
available  to  the  recipient ;  perhaps  lodging  is  found, 
and  in  some  cases  attendance,  but  seeing  that  4s.  10|d. 
represents  the  cost  of  indoor  maintenance  according  to 
the  pauper  standard,  whereby  necessaries  are  provided 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  there  is  practically  no 
waste,  I  fail  to  see  how  people  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain themselves  on  a  smaller  sum  than  5s.,  unless  there  is 
a  clear  view  as  to  where  supplementary  aid  is  to  come 
from.    (For  Analysis  see  Appendiv  No.  XIV.  {A).) 

43269.  Has  your  board  any  fixed  scale  of  relief  ? — 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  for  persons  over  the 
age  of  sixty-five  we  give  up  to  3s.  6d.  a  week.  About 
three  years  ago  3s.  was  the  figure,  but  at  that  time  a  few 
of  us  went  to  Bradford  to  see  the  working  of  the  system 
of  the  Poor  Law  there  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Bentham,  and  we  so  far  copied  the  procedure  of  Bradford 
as  to  contemplate  and  provide  for  an  enlarged  scale  of 
out-relief.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  scale  has  not  been 
acted  upon  to  any  considerable  extent.  I  do  not  think 
more  than  thirty  or  forty,  or  perhaps  not  that,  are  in 
receipt  of  4s.  a  week  at  the  present  time. 

43270.  Did  the  fact  that  you  raised  the  scale  increase 
the  number  of  applicants  ? — No,  it  did  not.  In  fact 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  practice  of  our  board  with 
regard  to  out-relief  is  so  very  stringent  that  the  tendency 
is  to  diminish  the  number  of  cases  where  out-relief  is 
given,  and  to  increase  the  amount  that  is  given  to  in- 
dividual cases,  but  at  the  same  time  that  process  does  not 
grow  I  think  sufiBciently  fast  as  it  ought,  having  regard  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  ChapUn's  Circular  of 
August,  1900. 

43271.  Why  do  you  think  it  does  not  grow  fast  enough. 
Do  you  think  it  is  the  great  time  that  making  the  thor- 
ough investigation  necessitates  ? — I  think  we  are  in  some 
measure  hide-bound  by  usage  and  tradition,  we  have  not 
emancipated  ourselves  quite  fully  yet  from  the  old  ways, 
though  we  are  undoubtedly  a  progressive  board. 


43272.  What  you  advocate  is  thorough  investigation  Mr  R  Waite 

and  adequate  relief  ?— There  cannot  be  too  much  investi-      '  —  

gation.    The  practice  of  investigating  by  means  of  a  cross  H  Mar.  1907. 

visitor,  which  Mr.  Bentham  knows  so  well  about,  we   ' 

have  found  answer  admirably  in  our  own  case. 

43273.  You  would  reject  the  assumption  that  has  Assumption 
sometimes  been  put  forward  by  wtnesses,  that  where  the  by  guardians 
standard  of  out-reUef  is  low  it  is  low  because  it  is  assumed  of  undis- 
that  there  are  hidden  resources  which  the  applicant  has  closed 

not  revealed  ? — I  do  not  endorse  that  view.  resources  of 

43274.  Your  theory  is  the  reverse,  and  what  you  advo-  fif/rolief.^^ 
cate  is  the  reverse  ;  you  would  say,  thorough  investigation, 

and  then- give,  if  necessary,  adequate  rehef  ? — I  would. 

43275.  You  give  a  rather  interesting  statement  here  as  Drink  as  a 
regards  drink ;    from  that  I  suppose  we  may  assume  cause  of 
that,  in  your  experience  as  a  guardian,  there  is  nobody  pauperism, 
in  receipt  of  out-relief  who  is  a  recognised  abstainer 

from  all  alcoholic  drink  ? — I  did  not  mean  that,  what  I 
meant  to  say  was,  that  at  the  time  of  application  for 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  rehef,  I  have  never  met  an 
applicant  who,  for  any  considerable  period  previous  to 
the  application  had  been  an  abstainer.  The  fact  of  coming 
to  the  guardians  may  have  led  to  the  necessity  of  abstain- 
ing, because  of  the  inability  to  provide. 

43276.  I  understand  that  you  have  no  case  of  an 
applicant  for  poor  relief  who  has  been  an  abstainer  for  a 
considerable  period  ? — -Yes. 

43277.  Your  statement  is  not  quite  clear  in  Paragraph  Movements  of 
13,  where  you  are  speaking  of  the  birth-rate.    You  say  population  in 
"  the  birth-rate  of  the  union  is  stationary  with  a  growing  King's 
population,  i.e.,  the  birth-rate  is  decUning."    I  suppose  Norton. 

you  would  say  the  percentage  ? — Practically  it  is  a  sta- 
tionary birth-rate.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  Vaccina- 
tion Returns  for  recent  periods,  and  we  find  that  for 
perhaps  five  or  six  years  the  number  of  actual  births 
in  the  district  has  remained  praatically  the  same.  Seeing 
that  the  population  is  in  Teasing  at  the  rate  of  something 
like  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  if  the  birth-rate 
remains  without  increase  it  is  clear  that  it  is  diminishing. 

43278.  You  make  suggestions  with  regard  to  classifi-  Classifioatioa 
cation ;  you  would  classify  as  regards  character,  habits  and  of  paupers 
physical  condition.    Would  you  classify  on  the  granting  and  its  ex- 
of  rehef  by  taking  into  consideration  the  antecedents  ^'Sn*  in 

as  far  as  you  know,  or  would  you  wait  until  the  recipient  King's 
got  into  the  workhouse  ?— I  think  I  should  wait  till  I  Norton, 
had  experience. 

43279.  You  do  not  classify  your  relief  as  you  give  it.  In 
certain  unions,  Sheffield  for  instance,  they  classify  A.,  B. 
and  C.  ? — We  have  no  means  of  doing  that.  The  only 
means  of  classification  that  we  have  within  the  house  is  by 
means  of  what  is  called  the  merit  ward,  and  the  person 
has  to  estabHsh  his  or  her  right  to  be  treated  as  an  inmate 
of  the  merit  ward  by  experience  after  admission. 

43280.  Have  any  objections  come  to  your  notice  from  Policy  of 
respectable  people,  obliged  to  go  into  the  house,  of  their  King's 
being  forced  to  associate  with  the  common  herd,  if  I  may  Norton 

so  say,  of  the  paupers  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  guardians  as 
anything  definite  on  that  point.  Generally  speaking  our  out-relief, 
treatment  of  such  would  be  that  those  would  be  con- 
sidered to  have  the  first  possible  claim  to  out-relief ; 
and  with  persons  whose  antecedents  were  bett-er  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  case  we  should  strain  our  Rules  and 
Standing  Orders  very  considerably  in  order  to  provide 
for  those  persons  outside,  \vithout  .submitting  them  to 
the  indignity  of  the  workhouse. 


43281.  Assume  that  two  cases  came  up,  that  the  first 
was  a  notorious  bad  character,  say  a  woman,  and  she 
came  up  for  out-relief  and  you  refused  it  and  offered  her 
the  house,  the  next  woman  might  be  quite  a  respectable 
woman  who  from  old  age  and  so  on  had  broken  down, 
you  would  try  and  dissociate  her  from  contact  with  the 
other  ? — Certainly.  In  the  one  case  we  should  certairJy 
refuse  out-relief,  if  the  person  could  not  be  trusted ; 
we  should  say  it  would  be  folly  to  give  money  to  be 
squandered  and  we  should  enforce  the  house  in  that 
case  without  any  demur  ;  but  in  the  other  case  we  should 
certainly  do  our  best  to  make  provision  for  the  applicant 
to  be  maintained  outside. 

Need  of 

43282.  You  think  that  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  fm-ther 

of  development  in  classification  ? — I  hope  there  wiU  be  a  classification ' 
very  considerable  development  before  long  in  this  matter,  of  paupers. 
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I  should  like  to  see  the  system  of  cottage  homes  applied 
to  our  old  people  who  of  necessi'.»y  come  into  the  work- 
house, rather  than  the  ward  system. 

43283.  You  also  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  buildings.  How  would  you  sot  about 
that  ?  Would  you  have  smaller  institutions  ? — I  am 
puzzled,  I  must  confess.  The  fact  remains  that  the  dis- 
proportion is  as  mentioned  in  my  statement,  but  how 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  I  do  not  quite  clearly  see.  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  explain  it  would  perhaps  land  us  in 
a  much  longer  period  than  I  should  like  to  contemplate. 

43284.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  serious  administrative 
difficulty  that  the  cost  is  steadily  increasing  owing  to  the 
standard  of  the  requirements  of  the  age  rising  ? — I  must 
say  this,  that  the  King's  Norton  Union  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  modern,  the  other  erected  about  from  thirty  to 
fortj'  years  ago.  That  erected  from  thirty  to  forty  j'ears 
ago  as  a  building  is  structurally  sound,  it  would  be  deemed 
good  for  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years  more,  but  for 
administrative  purposes  it  is  bad  and  it  is  condemned. 
The  term  of  natural  life  of  that  building  has  not  been 
reached,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  compels  the 
guardians  to  put  up  buildings  of  such  a  character  that, 
having  regard  to  the  progress  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  and  the  separation  of  the  poor,  they  will 
last  a  very  much  longer  time  than  the  ideas  which  are 
current  at  the  time  of  their  being  erected.  Have  I  made 
myself  clear  ? 

43285.  Perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  difficulty,  because  the 
other  alternative  would  be  jerry  building,  of  which,  of 
course,  you  would  not  approve  ? — Certainly  not,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  workhouse  should  be  made 
very  much  more  a  penal  institution  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time  ;  the  people  who  could  not  be  trusted  should  be  kept 
the:e,  and  the  people  who  could  be  trusted,  even  if  their 
circumstances  were  untoward  with  regard  to  lack  of 
friends  or  supplementary  means  of  maintenance,  should 
be  maintained  I  think  in  smaller  institutions,  something 
perhaps  in  the  fashion  of  alms  houses. 

43286.  Those  buildings  could  in  certain  cases  be  hired  ? 
— Yes,  I  see  no  reason  w  hy  they  should  not. 

43287.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  4,  you 
speak  of  the  bar  of  unwillingness  to  apply  to  the  Poor 
Law  being  one  you  would  not  wish  to  break  down,  but  in 
Paragraph  6  you  do  suggest  that  it  shoxild  be  broken 
down  in  the  case  of  sickness  ? — Yes. 

43288.  Would  you  include  all  classes  of  sickness  ? 
Some  classes  of  sickness  are  so  much  connected  with 
habits,  and  in  fact  connected  actually  with  pauperism  ; 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  would  look  forward  to 
including  all  kinds  of  sickness  in  those  in  regard  to  which 
you  would  not  wish  the  feeling  of  the  Poor  Law  to  be 
maintained  ? — I  should  really  like  the  infirmary  to  fce 
maintained  from  the  rates  as  now,  but  that  all  persons 
who  have  not  means  of  nursing,  means  of  being  brought 
back  to  health,  should  have  the  advantage  that  the  infir- 
mary treatment  will  give,  quite  apart  from  Poor  Law 
considerations.  I  think  my  view  is  not  far  from  putting 
all  hospitals  on  the  rates. 

43289.  But  being  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  would  you 
leave  it  in  the  control  or  under  the  management  of  the 
Poor  Law  Authority  ? — I  think  on  the  whole,  yes,  because 
of  course  Poor  Law  patients  woiild  form  a  large  proportion 
of  those  sent  in.  If  it  were  understood  that  although  a 
Poor  Law  institution  no  penalty  of  disfranchisement 
followed,  and  all  persons  with  but  moderate  means  of 
subsistence  were  open  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  I 
think  the  repugnantee  would  disappear.  I  say  to  people 
myself  when  urging  them  to  go  into  the  infirmary,  "  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  infirmary  myself  under 
similar  conditions  to  your  own,"  and  I  think  I  would  be 
quite  willing  for  the  means  of  access  to  the  infirmary  to  be 
made  quite  easy  to  people,  because  by  that  means  lives 
could  be  preserved. 

43290.  You  would  leave  it  under  the  same  authority 
the  application  for  relief,  which  I  gather  people  would  be 
urged  to  make,  would  be  made  to  the  same  authority  ? — 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  an  insuperable  difficult}' 
because  the  distinction  between  the  poverty  caused  by 
sickness,  or  destitution  or  lack  of  means  caused  by  sick- 
ness, is  so  sharply  in  contradistinction  to  the  lack  of 
means  caused  by  unthrift  and  those  causes  which  generally 


operate  to  bring  a  man  to  the  guardians  apart  from  sick-  Theguarms 
ness.  should  rciin 

43291.  Suppose  they  become  impoverished  from  other  ^^^^^^"^^'^ 
reasons,  or  are  already  perhaps  paupers,  and  then  become  j.g^gj 
sick,  would  the  fact  that  they  become  sick  after  they 
become  paupers  not  make  any  difference  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.    That  is  rather  a  fine  distinction  that  has  not  struck 


43292.  In  any  case  you  do  not  contemplate  a  different 
authority  ? — No.  May  I  say  that  my  experience  has  been 
so — it  is  perhaps  not  a  wise  thing  to  say  it  is  perfect,  but  it 
has  been  very  considerable — I  can  see  no  reason  for  sug- 
gesting a  change  of  authority. 

43293.  I  rather  gathered  that,  because  you  said  you 
anticipated  that  the  guardians  would  demand  repayment 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  person  who  was  relieved 
justified  it  ? — I  think  so  ;  wc  have  that  power  at  the 
present  time. 

43294.  So  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  pauperism,  though 
of  a  kind  less  likely  to  be  objected  to  ? — I  should  almost 
demur  to  the  term  pauperism  in  that  case,  because  the 
man  would  make  a  full  payment  in  return  for  the  benefits 
he  received. 
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43295.  But  the  authority  would  have  to  judge  whether 
he  was  able  to  make  that  payment  ? — Yes. 

43296.  So  that  an  inquiry  of  a  kind  would  have  to  take 
place  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  an  inquiry  would  be 
necessary,  because  in  many  cases  we  have  repayment 
voluntarily  offered.  The  advantages  of  the  infirmary 
treatment  are  so  obvious  to  some  people  that  the  more 
sensible  of  them  will  put  their  repugnance  to  its  teing  a 
I^oor  Law  Institution  altogether  on  one  side  ;  I  have 
known  cases  where  people  come  in  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  treatment  which  they  cannot  get  elsewhere,  and  then  a 
return  is  offered. 

43297.  ~Would  you  expect  them  in  that  case  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  the  treatment  ? — I  should  leave  it  very 
much  to  them  whether  they  would  pay  the  whole  or  part. 
The  whole  cost  is  not  considerable.  I  think  you  will  see  the 
cost  of  the  infirmary  only  runs  to  something  like  6s.  9jd. 
per  week  ;  that  includes  medical  attendance,  nursing, 
food,  and  all  the  charges  of  maintenance. 

43298.  Not  the  establishment  charges  ?— No.  The 
establishment  charges  would  add  to  that  a  further  sum  of 
something  like  4s.,  but  at  all  events  we  generally  reckon 
that  a  sum  of  10s.  6d.  a  week  per  head  covers  all  charges  in- 
cidental to  the  infirmary. 

43299.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  7  where  you  say  the  Inadequ  r 
out-door  relief  allowance  as  a  rule  is  insufficient,  how  do  of  out-re  f. 
you  define  sufficiency.  You  would  take  into  account 
other  sources  of  maintenance,  I  suppose  ? — Very  often  all 
other  sources  of  maintenance  are  exhausted  before  the 
persons  come  out,  and  there  is  nothing  bi..t  that  which  can 
come  perhaps  from  a  son  or  daughter,  and  I  am  afraid  in 
many  cases  the  maintenance  of  the  old  parent  works  to 
the  detriment  of  the  children's  children. 

43300.  You  would  ignore  those  sources  ? — Unless  those 
sources  were  very  clear  and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that 
the  drawing  upon  those  resources  would  have  no  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  any  rising  generation  or  upon  any  vital 
interests  that  had  to  be  maintained. 

43301.  If  the  maintenance  on  which  you  based  the  out- 
relief  was  a  sort  of  minimum  maintenance,  you  would  give 
them  the  advantage  of  any  little  benefits  they  might  ob- 
tain from  other  sources  ? — -Yes,  as  long  as  it  was  not  too 
great  a  margin. 

43302.  Do  you  think  any  one  could  really  live  on  5s. 
who  had  no  other  resources  at  all  ? — People  do. 


43303.  — Including  rent  ? — Including  rent. 

43304.  So  that  you  regard  a  sum  of  that  sort  as  a 
minimum  maintenance,  and  would  not  be  too  particular 
as  regards  small  accessions  to  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should 
inquire  too  closely.  I  should  satisfy  myself  first  of  all 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  person  being  found  vmder  those 
circumstances  an  applicant,  but  if  he  was  justified  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  regard  to  what  you  may  call 
the  minutiffl  of  additional  sources  of  income  so  long  as 
they  were  of  a  small  and  minor  character. 

43305.  How  would  you  consider  the  matter  of  earnings  ? 
— My  own  view  is  that  with  regard  to  out-door  relief  it 
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elief  in  wuld  be  as  a  rule  an  unwise  step  to  grant  it  where  there 
:  wages  was  any  probability  of  the  person  receiving  out-door 
;s  effect?,  relief  making  any  considerable  additions  by  means  of  his 
or  her  own  earnings  ;  where  you  give  out-door  relief  to 
a  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  wages,  or  in  receipt  of  income 
from  earnings,  it  tends  to  bring  down  the  value  of  his 
labour  and  thereby  prejudices  other  labour. 

43306.  And  where  it  was  trivial  you  would  ignore  it  ? 
— Where  it  was  simply  a  means  of  supplementing  to  a 
comparatively  slight  or  insignificant  degree  I  should 
not  regard  it. 

43307.  There  are  very  many  cases  in  which  a  woman, 
for  instance,  would  be  quite  rmable  to  earn  her  living 
and  yet  might  earn  an  occasional  shilling  here  or  there 
from  neighbours  ? — So  long  as  she  did  not  interfere  with 
other  wage  earners  or  any  market  or  demand  for  such 
Services  as  she  was  rendering,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
interfere. 

43308.  In  order  to  satisfy  yourself  on  that  subject 
I  there  would  have  to  be  very  close  and  persistent  inquiry, 
!           would  there  not  ? — It  would  not  be  any  different  from 

the  inquiry  that  is  now  made  as  far  as  this  union  is  con- 
j  cemed. 

nents  of     43309.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  13  and  the  birth- 
ition      rate  being  stationary,  do  you  mean  by  that  that  the 
ig's       birth-rate  never  exceeds  the  death-rate,  or  do  you  mean 
1.         that  from  year  to  year  the  excess  of  birth-rate  in  itself, 
the  excess  over  the  death-rate  is  not  increased  ? — I  did  not 
take  the  death-rate  at  all  into  consideration  ;  it  was  purely 
the  statistics  of  the  birth-rate  standing  by  itself. 

43310.  You  say  that  the  increase  consequently  must 
come  from  outside,  that  must  be  founded  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  natural  increase  between  birth-rate 
and  death-rate  and  the  increase  as  shown  by  the'  census, 
therefore  you  have  here  taken  it  into  account,  whether 
you  intended  to  or  not  ? — I  am  afraid  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  not  having  taken  it  seriously  into  account. 

43311.  If  the  birth-rate  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
death-rate,  although  the  actual  birth-rate  may  remain 
stationary,  yet  there  may  be  consistently  with  the  birth- 
rate not  increasing  a  very  substantial  increase  of  popula- 
tion ? — That  is  so. 

43312.  Is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  Bang's  Norton, 
or  is  it  not  ? — I  should  think  it  is  the  case  that  there  is  a 
natural  increase  by  reason  of  the  birth-rate  exceeding  the 
death-rate.  The  death-rate  of  the  King's  Norton  Union 
is  low,  in  fact  the  figures  given  from  time  to  time  are  so 
low  that  I  fail  to  understand  them. 

I^al  43313.  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  the 

ittee  Commission,  because  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
anised  them,  what  has  been  the  work  of  the  National  Committee 
r  for  of  Organised  Labour  for  Promoting  Old-Age  Pensions  ; 
how  long  it  has  lasted  and  what  result  has  come  from  it  ? 
— As  far  as  I  can  remember  that  Committee  has  been  in 
existence  about  ten  years  ;  it  was  called  into  existence 
by  a  very  general  desire  on  the  part  of  those  associated 
with  labour  to  replace  ordinary  Poor  Law  relief  by  means 
of  old-age  pensions.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
a  series  of  conferences,  six,  seven  or  eight,  have  been 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  London,  Birming- 
ham, Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  I  think  Leeds,  that  were 
fully  representative  of  the  organised  labour  of  the  country, 
when  practically  a  unanimous  demand  was  made  for  a 
system  of  old-age  pensions  on  universal  non-contributory 
lines  which  should  remove  the  necessity  for  any  applica- 
tion being  made  for  Poor  Law  relief  on  the  part  of  persons 
who  could  be  trusted  to  handle  and  use  the  pension  that 
was  designed.  That  organisation  has  been  in  existence 
now  for  the  number  of  years  I  have  stated.  Mr.  Herbert 
Stead,  the  Warden  of  the  Browning  Settlement,  and 
myself  have  acted  as  honorary  secretaries  of  the  move- 
ment, and  Mr.  Frederick  Rogers  has  been  the  organising 
Secretary,  I  should  not  Uke  to  forecast  or  to  prophesy, 
but  I  am  very  glad  to  think  that  we  seem  to  be  within 
possibly  measurable  distance  of  some  beginning  being 
made  on  the  lines  that  this  Committee  has  advocated  for 
so  many  years. 

43314.  Have  the  meetings  of  which  you  have  spoken 
been  held  all  over  the  country,  and  have  they  been 
attended  by  friendly  society  members,  or  trade  union 
members  or  whom  ? — Speaking  more  especially  of  the 
Birmingham  Conference,  which  I  helped  to  organise,  the 
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friendly  society  members  formed  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  persons  represented  at  the  Conference  in 
question.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  we  had  a  con- 
stituency of  not  far  short  of  500,000  people,  and  I  believe 
somewhere  about  200,000  of  those  were  members  of 
friendly  societies.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  figures 
by  me  to  refer  to  for  literal  accuracy,  but  that  is  the 
impression  I  have  on  my  mind.  The  question  of  old- 
age  pensions  has  been  pursued  by  various  local  committees, 
and  I  am  in  receipt  at  the  present  time  of  a  summons  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  AuxiUary  next 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  Auxiliary  represents  the 
opinion  of  a  very  considerable  district  of  cotmtry  sur- 
rounding Birmingham,  and  it  is  an  object  that  we  have 
pursued  without  any  cessation,  and  with  remarkable 
diligence  on  the  part  of  many  members,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  some  years.  I  regard  the  possibility  of  old-age 
pensions  as  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  me  ins  of  alleviati  ig 
the  strain  of  claims  on  the  Poor  Law  that  is  within  reach 

43315.  {CJminnan.)  You  spoke  of  the  principles  upon 
which  your  society  wished  old-age  pensions  to  be  based. 
Would  you  just  state  what  they  are  ? — The  principles  are 
that  the  old-age  pensions  should  be  universal  as  far  as 
their  being  granted  to  British  subjects  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  they  should  be  drawn  from  State  funds, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  contributory  as  far  as  previous 
obligation  went. 

43316.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  your  outdoor 
relief  arrangements  I  understand  there  is  no  superinten- 
dent relieving  officer  ? — That  is  so. 

43317.  Who  instructs  the  cross-visitor  as  to  the  method  The  cross 
of  cross-visiting  and  what  cases  shall  be  dealt  with  ? — 
The  clerk's  office. 

43318.  That  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  ? — Yes. 

43319.  Is  the  cross-visitor  used  at  all  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  information  that  is  got  by  the  relieving 
officers  ? — Practically  it  is  an  independent  inquiry  and  in 
that  sense  it  is  a  check,  and  we  find  it  a  very  useful  check. 

43320.  How  are  those  reports  of  the  cross-visitor  dealt 
with  ? — By  the  sectional  relief  committee. 

43321.  By  the  same  committee  that  granted  the  relief  ? 
—Yes. 

43322.  Do  the  cross-visitor's  reports  show  any  dis- 
crepancies in  the  circumstances  of  cases  as  reported  by 
the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  we  have  ;  in  fact  the  cross- 
visitor  has  brought  to  light  circumstances  that  could  not 
probably  be  found  by  a  mere  male  officer,  facts  relating 
to  the  cleanliness  and  the  morality  of  the  home,  and  to 
the  tact  wherewith  it  is  probable  the  outdoor  relief  will 
be  used. 

43323.  Really  the  position  of  cross-visitor  is  one  which 
you  think  is  better  filled  by  a  lady  than  a  gentleman  ? — 
Decidedly. 

43324.  It  is  a  question  of  sex  ? — Decidedly.  There  are 
two  sets  of  circumstances  that  present  themselves  most 
obviously  to  a  man's  mind  and  to  a  woman's  mind.  The 
male  officer  does  not  take  hold  of  the  set  of  circumstances 
that  the  woman's  mind  does,  and  we  find  that  we  do  not 
as  a  rule  get  a  complete  report  until  the  situation  has  been 
investigated  by  the  male  and  by  the  female  mind. 

43325.  Is  she  used  at  all  for  teaching  people  who  are  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief  how  to  manage  their  homes  or  in 
anyway  to  live  up  to  rather  a  higher  standard  ? — It  is  not 
any  part  of  our  mstructions  to  the  officer  that  she  should  do 
it,  but  that  she  does  we  find  is  pretty  plain. 

43326.  Is  there  any  system  of  revision  at  all,  apart  from 
that  which  you  have  already  mentioned,  of  out  relief 
cases  ? — There  is  the  call-over  ;  that  as  a  rule  takes  place 
once  a  year,  and  is  very  rigorous  indeed,  very  definite. 

43327.  It  is  really  a  sort  of  yearly  stocktaking,  is  it  ?— 
That  is  so,  it  is  not  a  mere  perfunctory  piece  of  work. 

43328.  Could  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
relief  that  is  given  on  an  average,  taking  women  and 
children  :  how  much  it  runs  per  head  ?— No,  I  have  not 
that  figure.  I  would  rather  refer  that  question  to  Mr. 
Curtis 

43329.  In  Paragraphs  7  and  8  you  rather  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  relief  given  is  too  small  in  amount  to  main- 
tain the  people ;  is  not  that  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  ? — Quite." 
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43330.  Why  do  not  the  guardians  give  more  if  it  is  too 
small  ?  Is  there  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
board  ? — We  are  one  of  three  unions  within  the  Birming- 
ham area,  Aston,  Birmingham,  and  King's  Norton,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  move  pretty  much  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  other  two  neighbouring  unions  do,  otherwise  it  would 
result  in  the  attraction  of  a  very  considerable  amount 
more  than  our  share  of  pauperism  into  the  King's  Norton 
Union  ;  we  cannot  move  faster  than  our  neighbours. 

43331.  Does  that  lead  you  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
whole  area  would  be  better  as  one,  for  the  whole  of  Bir- 
mingham, to  get  uniformity  on  proper  lines  ? — I  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  disloyal  to  my  colleagues  or  to  the 
institution  I  represent,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  much 
to  the  public  advantage  that  Birmingham  should  manage 
and  control  the  whole  of  its  poor. 

43332.  {Mr.  Booth.)  By  Birmingham,  you  mean  the 
whole  district  ? — Yes,  what  I  mean  is  that  every  muni- 
cipality should  be  self-contained  and  self-administrative 
as  far  as  its  own  local  concerns  go. 

43333.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  Would  you  confine  it  just  to 
the  county  borough  area,  there  is  a  growing  population  on 
the  outskirts  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would,  it  would 
depend  very  much  upon  whether  the  area  was  suffi- 
ciently large  to  include  the  whole  nucleus  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

43334.  So  many  really  depend  for  their  livelihood 
upon  Birmingham  industries  ? — Very  much. 

43335.  {Chairman.)  The  municipality  you  said  should 
be  responsible  for  its  poor ;  do  you  propose  to  hand  the 
Poor  Law  functions  over  to  the  towTi  council  ? — How- 
ever desirable  it  might  be  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  I 
am  afraid  that  town  councils  and  county  councils  too 
are  overloaded  at  the  present  time. 

43336.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  matever  the  body  might  be 
that  would  administer  it,  the  one  area  would  be  desir- 
able ? — Yes.  May  I  supplement  my  remarks  by  a  refe- 
rence to  vagrancy.  The  tramp  question,  of  course,  is 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Vagrancy  Commission,  but  it 
afflicts  us  rather  badly  and  it  is  by  reason  of  thi'ee  tramp 
wards  being  within  two  or  three  miles  of  each  other  that 
we  get  this  affliction,  Aston,  Birmingham,  and  King's 
Norton.  There  is  no  reason  why  three  sets  of  tramj) 
■wards  should  be  so  closely  associated  as  these  three,  but 
each  union,  I  believe,  is  bound  to  provide  its  own  tramp 
accommodation,  and  the  result  is  that  when  tramps  get 
into  the  Birmingham  area  they  find  themselves  in  a  very 
soft  place. 

43337.  Do  you  think  that  in  King's  Norton  the  scale 
of  relief  is  quite  as  high  as  in  Birmingham  and  Aston  ? 
— I  think  so,  C[uite.  Might  I  supplement  that  by  saying 
it  is  considerably  higher  than  any  of  the  unions  which 
border  on  Birmingham. 

43338.  What  is  the  most  they  would  give,  on  an  average, 
in  your  own  union  for  a  widow  with  children  ?  How 
would  they  arrive  at  the  amount  to  be  given,  provided 
there  was  no  income  whatever  known  to  the  guardians  ? 
— Generally  speaking,  the  rule  is  that  after  the  first 
six  months  of  widowhood  the  applicant  would  have 
to  maintain  herself  and  one  child  ;  that  is  very  often 
departed  from.  The  usual  Is.  and  a  loaf  per  child  is  un- 
doubtedly not  sufficient,  and  I  think  we  have  power 
under  our  standing  orders  to  go  as  far  now  as  Is.  6d. 
per  child  and  a  loaf,  but  I  am  afraid  that  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  object  lesson  that  was  given  us  at  Bradford 
some  three  or  four  years  ago. 

43339.  You  cannot  rise  to  the  higher  scale  ? — We 
cannot  rise  to  that. 

43340.  With  regard  to  the  children  inside,  all  your 
permanent  childi'en  I  take  it  are  sent  to  SeUy  Oak  ? — 
Shendley  Fields. 

43341.  Where  are  they  first  admitted  ? — The  children 
are  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  and  generally  speaking 
we  have  a  number  in  the  workhouse  averaging  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  before  they  are  drafted.  We  want  to 
establish  the  fact,  first  of  all,  that  these  children  are 
likely  to  be  permanently  chargeable.  When  I  say  per- 
manently, I  mean  for  a  more  or  less  considerable  period. 
We  do  not  want  to  send  children  to  the  cottage  homes 
until  we  are  sure  that,  for  some  period  at  least,  they 
•mil  fall  under  our  care  and  supervision. 
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43342.  Why  ? — I  should  like  my  friend.  Canon  Astbiu^y 
to  answer  that  question  more  closely  than  I  can.  The 
fact  that  children  are  sent  for  a  short  time,  a  few  days, 
or  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  cottage  homes,  seems  to 
have  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  discipline  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  homes.  I  must  say  I  do  not  hke  the  continued 
residence  of  children  within  the  workhouse,  it  is  to  be 
deprecated  ynxj  strongly,  and  I  wish  sometimes  that  the 
Children's  Homes  Committee  could  see  their  way  to  take 
the  children  more  readily  from  the  workhouse  than  they 
do,  but  for  reasons  which  they  have  well  considered,  they 
have  adopted  this  as  part  of  their  pohcy,  and  I  would 
like  you  to  ask  this  question  of  Canon  Astbury  when  he  is 
before  you. 

43343.  The  object  in  view  in  having  separate  homes 
for  children  is  partly  defeated  by  that  arrangement,  is  it 
not  ? — To  a  small  extent ;  I  might  say  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing as  an  alternative  and  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the 
cottage  homes,  the  boarding-out  system,  but  that  has  not 
yet  reached  any  serious  dimension. 

43344.  That  will  not  affect  this  point,  will  it  ?— No,  it 
wiU  not. 

43345.  {Mr.    Gardiner.)  Is  that  within  or  without  the 
union  ? — Without  the  union. 

43346.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  The  question  of  providing  a  re- 
ceiving home  apart  from  the  workhouse  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  board,  has  it  ? — It  has  been  mooted,  and 
I  believe  is  -wdthin  reasonable  distance  of  accompUshment. 
What  the  Birmingham  people  call  the  ins-and-outs  home. 

43347.  Has  Birmingham  a  home  of  that  description  ? — 
Yes,  they  have,  and  I  hope  before  many  months  are  over 
that  we  shall  have  a  similar  home.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
when  children  are  maintained  in  the  workhouse  we  have 
no  provision  for  their  being  taught.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  the  Children's  Homes  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
guardians-  as  a  whole,  are  very  anxious  to  make  the 
residence  of  the  childi-en  in  the  workhouse  of  the  shortest 
possible  duration. 

43348.  Are  they  under  the  care  of  inmates,  or  have  you 
special  officers  to  look  after  them  ? — We  have  special 
officers. 

43349.  Do  the  children  attend  the  public  elementary  Question 
schools  from  the  workhouse  ? — No ;  generally  speaking  workhou: 
there  has  been  a  reason  for  that ;  the  children  have  been  children 
perhaps  deficient  in  some  shape  or  form,  physically  or  a-ttendini 
mentally,  or  they  have  been  not  in  a  good  state  of  health  ;  gjgmgj,(., 
there  has  been  some  strong  operative  reason  which  has  ggj^Qoig 
led  to  their  detention  in  the  workhouse.    An  inquiry  has 

been  lately  made  as  to  the  possible  accommodation  of 
these  children  in  the  pubUc  elementary  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict. I  might  say  that  the  district  of  Selly  Oak,  up  to 
v/ithin  two  years  ago,  has  had  a  shortage  of  2,000  school 
places  ;  2,000  children  were  running  about  the  streets  for 
whom  there  was  no  educational  provision  at  all ;  it  is 
only  within  the  last  two  years  that  that  shortage  has  been 
made  good.  Now  that  there  is  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  children  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  these 
children  should  not  be  provided  for  ^dthin  the  pubUc 
elementary  schools. 

43350.  We  heard  on  our  visit  that  they  were  attending 
the  public  elementary  schools  from  the  workhouse  ? — I 
am  afraid  that  is  only  a  very  recent  arrangement.  I  was 
not  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  house  committee 
because  I  had  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative,  but  the 
information  was  probably  given  at  that  meeting  for  the 
first  time. 
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43351.  In  Paragraph  18  (c),  you  give  a  sort  of  analogy 
between  the  cost  of  lunatics  in  asylums  and  the  cost  of 
housing  independent  people.  Does  that  analogy  hold 
good  quite,  because  this  cost  wiU  include  administrative 
bildings  and  accommodation  for  attendants,  ^vhich  adds 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  building  asylums  and  other 
institutions,  which  would  not  obtain  at  all  in  private 
houses  ? — Subject  to  that  consideration  it  is  just  a  rough 
and  ready  comparison,  it  is  not  expected  to  be  anything 
more  than  what  it  says. 

43352.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  a  very  mixed  population 
of  rich  and  poor,  have  you  not,  in  your  union  ? — A  very 
mixed  population  indeed. 

43353.  Do  you  find  the  charitable  people  co-operate 
with  you  at  all  ? — Yes,  we  do. 
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43354.  In  what  way  ? — Through  the  churches  and 
religious  bodies.  Some  of  these  people  help  very  materially 
to  take  care  of  their  own  poor,  the  poor  who  are  in  atten- 
dance at  or  are  members  of  the  different  congregations, 
but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  are  altogether  outside  the  congregations. 

43355.  Do  you  at  the  board  of  guardians  ever  refer  a 
case  to  private  charity  ? — No,  we  prefer  not. 

43356.  You  have  no  machinery  for  doing  that  ? — No, 
we  have  not. 

43357.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  private  charity  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  do 
that  which  is  a  State  obligation. 

^  43358.  You  do  not  think  the  State  has  any  obligation 
with  regard  to  the  people  whom  it  now  supports.  I  will 
put  it  in  this  way :  Is  it  more  than  a  question  of  degrees, 
private  charity  supports  a  good  many  people  now  who 
might  come  on  the  rates  perfectly  well  ? — I  am  unable  to 
say  what  the  extent  is  to  which  private  charity  does 
support,  I  only  come  in  contact  with  it  in  perhaps  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  so  that  I  would  prefer  not  to  make  any 
answer  at  hazard. 

43359.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  the  administration  of  infectious  hospitals  with  regard 
to  the  working  classes  ?  — None  whatever,  other  than  the 
small  infectious  wards  that  are  attached  to  the  infirmary 
at  Selly  Oak. 

43360.  You  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
municipal  hospitals  ? — No,  we  are  in  an  urban  district, 
we  take  part  of  the  Birmingham  civic  area,  Edgbaston, 
Harboume  and  Balsall  Heath,  as  part  of  our  area. 

43361.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  detention  of  any 
particular  class  of  case  ? — Yes. 

43362.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  feeble-minded  de- 
tained ? — Certainly. 

43363.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  syphilitic  cases 
detained  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  wise. 

43364.  Both  men  and  women  ? — Yes. 

43365.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  support 
you  ? — I  think  in  many  cases  it  would  support  us.  We 
have  some  cases  where  moral  continence  seems  im- 
possible, where,  as  soon  as  a  woman  is  outside  the  restraint 
of  the  workhouse  or  infirmary,  she  falls  into  mischief 


43366.  And  you  think  you  could  get  public  opinion  to 
support  you  ? — To  a  moderate  extent. 

43367.  Having  regard  to  what  happened  twenty  years 
ago  over  the  C.  D.  Acts  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
like  to  express  a  very  definite  opinion.  It  takes  a  long 
course  of  years  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  conclusion 
that  should  be  reliable,  and  my  experience  is  not  long 
enough  to  enable  me  to  reach  that  point,  but  I  do 
think  that  detention  would  be  undoubtedly  useful  in  a 
variety  of  cases. 

43368.  And  you  think  you  could  get  public  opinion  to 
support  that  ? — I  think  so. 

K43369.  In  Paragraph  18  (e)  you  complain  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  children  may  be  boarded-out,  and 
recommend  that  more  should  be  paid  for  them  ;  conlH 
you  give  us  some  more  details  as  to  what  you  mean  with 
regard  to  that  ? — Having  regard  to  the  cost  which  may 
be  paid  for  a  boarded-out  child  as  compared  with  the 
cost  within  an  institution,  I  think  the  two  amounts  should 
be  made  more  nearly  approximate. 

43370.  I  think  here  your  cost  in  cottage  homes  is  3s.  6|d  ? 
— That  is  maintenance  only. 

43371.  You  are  now  allowed  to  pay  5s.,  are  you  not, 
under  the  new  Order  ? — Yes. 

43372.  That  gives  you  a  margin  of  Is.  5Jd.  for  clothes  ? 
— That  is  not  sufficient. 

43373.  So  it  is  really  cheaper  to  put  them  in  cottage 
homes  ? — It  possibly  is  cheaper.  I  know  I  am  in  conflict 
with  Canon  Astbury  on  this  point,  but  I  would  very  much 
rather  see  the  boarding-out  system  more  largely  used  as 
supplementing  our  resources.  . 

43374.  Have  you  had  experience  of  boarding-out  ? — 
I  have  made  it  the  subject  of  special  enquiry,  I  have  been 
to  Bewdley,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  other  places  where 
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children   have    been    boarded-out,  I  have  enquired  into  Mr. R.Waiie. 

the  condition  of  the  children  as  boarded-out,  and  en-   

quired  into  their  past  history.  H  Mar.  1907. 

43375.  Have  you  ever  administered  the  boarding-out 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  ? — No. 

43376.  Nor  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  town  from 
whence  the  children  are  sent  ? — No. 

43377.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  In  Paragraph  12  you  speak,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  poverty  and  old  age,  of 
the  dying  out  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the  in- 
creased ratio  of  unskilled  labour.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  the  employment  of  skilled  labour  in  this  country 
could  be  secured  for  larger  numbers  than  at  present,  if 
we  had  them,  or  do  you  mean  that  it  is  better  for  the 
skilled  workman  to  provide  for  old  age  than  the  unskilled  ? 
— The  less  skilled  labour  is,  the  more  casual  it  becomes. 
I  made  an  investigation  with  regard  to  the  tramps  passing 
through  our  tramp  wards,  and  I  found  that  rather  more 
than  half  the  persons  who  come  into  the  tramp  wards 
have  only  muscular  force,  practically  no  manual  skill  or 
ability  to  offer  to  the  labour  employer. 

43378.  And  these  people  become  more  migratory,  less 
able  to  cope  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  life  than  a 
man  who  has  a  trade  and  who  has  some  sort  of  skilled 
ability  ?— Yes. 

43379.  At  the  same  time,  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  skilled  labour  out  of  employment  in 
almost  every  industry,  with  few  exceptions  probably  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  proportion  of  skilled  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment is  to  be  compared  with  the  number  of  imskilled 
persons,  it  is  a  very  small  margin  indeed.  I  study  the 
Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  from  time  to  time,  and 
follow  the  charts  of  unemployment,  and  I  find  that  the 
reports  there  confirm  my  view. 

43380.  Quite  so.  In  Paragraph  18,  where  you  deal  with 
suggested  reforms,  Section  {d),  you  say  that  the  orders  of 
admission  to  the  House  are  too  easily  obtained.  Do  you 
mean  that  destitute  persons  should  be  relieved  outside, 
instead  of  offering  them  the  House  whenever  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  done  ? — No,  I  do  not.  We  have  a  meeting 
at  our  workhouse  every  fortnight  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  under  review  all  the  admissions  to  the  House 
during  the  fortnight ;  a  great  part  of  our  effort  is  directed 
to  getting  these  people  out  of  the  House  after  once  getting 
them  in.  At  Bradford,  when  I  was  present  at  some  of  the 
Relief  Committees  there,  I  found  that  before  an  order  was 
given,  except  in  very  urgent  and  special  cases,  an  applicant 
had  to  appear  before  the  Relief  Committee.  With  us  the 
relieving  officers  have  absolute  discretion.  They  practi- 
cally bring  no  case  before  the  Relief  Committee,  but  they 
deal  with  all  urgent  applications  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. My  view  is,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  there  is  no  reason  why 
particular  persons  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  work- 
house in  a  week's  time,  after  the  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  for  an  appearance  before  the  Relief  Committee. 
Our  clerk  tells  us  that  Bradford  works  under  a  different 
Order  to  King's  Norton.  The  result  is  that  Bradford  can 
sift  its  cases  very  much  more  perfectly  than  we  can.  We 
get  the  persons  in  because  the  relieving  officers  say  they 
dare  not  refuse  orders  when  persons  allege  destitution  ; 
then  we  get  them  in,  and  these  people  fuid  that  things  are 
perhaps  more  comfortable  inside  than  out,  and  we  find  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them  when  once 
they  are  in.  I  would  much  rather  those  people  were  not 
admitted  than  we  should  have  to  rout  them  out  or  eject 
them  when  once  they  are  in 

43381.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  boarding- 
out,  are  you  clear  that  now  the  5s.  can  be  paid  that  the  sum 
is  not  sufficient  ? — Perhaps  it  is,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  think  any  person  ought  to  be  expected  to  take  a 
boarded-out  child  without  some  margin  of  profit.  I  doubt 
if  Canon  Astbury  would  agree  with  me  there,  but  it  is  not 
quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  people  should  take  boarded 
out  children  from  pure  philanthropy. 

43382.  Taking  the  actual  sum  to  be  paid,  the  53. 
does  not  include  clothing,  it  does  not  include  medical 
attendance,  it  does  not  include  any  special  payment  that 
is  necessary  on  account  of  illness,  so  is  not  5s.  a  reasonable 
sum  ? — Not  quite.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  es- 
tablishment charges  of  our  children's  home  (Canon  Ast- 
bury will  correct  me)  run  to  about  9s.  2d.  or  9s.  3d.  per 
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Mr.  R.  Waite.  child,  taking  all  charges  incidental  to  the  child.    5s.  plus 
clothing,  plvLS  medical  attendance,  does  not  run  to  9s.  2d. 

43383.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  ?  You  do  not 
want  the  administrative  arrangements  supposing  the  child 
is  boarded-out,  therefore  you  need  not  include  the  cost  of 
them  ? — No,  but  I  think  that  possibly  6s.  would  be  very 
much  nearer  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  than  4s.  or  5s. 
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43384.  Supposing  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  an  in- 
stitution here  is  say  6s., that  is  not  a  reason,  necessarily,  for 
paying  it  for  boarding-out  without  an  institution  and  its 
necessary  expense  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  does 
follow.  I  am  rather  anxious  on  this  ground,  that  our 
cottage  homes  were  built  rather  remote  from  f.ny  centre 
of  population  and  the  children  do  not,in  my  judgment.have 
sufficient  contact  with  the  world.  When  they  are  placed 
in  a  situation  they  come  into  con' act  with  the  world  very 
largely  for  the  first  time  ;  they  have  not  had  a  proper 
training,  which  boarding-out  would  give.  I  speak  with 
bated  breath  on  this  matter,  because  Canon  Astbury  has 
such  more  perfect  knowledge  than  I. 

43385.  In  Paragraph  18  {d)  you  say  that  some  Boards  of 
Guardians  work  under  very  adverse  conditions  in  com- 
parison with  others.  What  had  you  in  your  mind  about 
the  adverse  conditions  ? — -My  particular  point  was  as  to 
the  illustration  I  gave  with  regard  to  admissions  to  the 
workhouse  in  Selly  Oak  as  compared  with  admissions  in 
the  case  of  Bradford.  In  Bradford  the  investigation  as 
to  the  need  or  non-need  of  admission  is  completed  before 
an  order  is  given  or  refused ;  with  us  the  order  is  given 
first  and  the  investigation  takes  place  after. 

43386.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  adopt 
the  Bradford  system  ? — I  believe  so,  because  I  am  told  (this 
is  not  within  my  own  knowledge)  that  we  are  working 
under  different  Orders.  Bradford  has  a  special  Order  which 
enables  it  to  do  this. 

43387.  There  is  no  special  order,  Bradford  works  under 
the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order,  and  King's  Norton 
under  the  Prohibitory  Order,  but  taking  your  case  under 
the  Prohibitory  Order,  supposing  the  case  was  one  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the  case  need  not  be  ad- 
mitted immediately  into  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not 
desire  to  prevent  the  admission  of  sudden  and  urgent 
oases,  it  is  only  the  cases  that  are  not  urgent ;  I  would 
like  the  relieving  officer  instructed  to  make  some  inquiry 
where  there  is  the  slightest  element  of  doubt  as  to  the 
urgency  or  non-urgency  of  the  case.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  indeed  to  bring  a  man  into  close  contact  with  the 
Poor-Law. 

43388.  What  would  you  do  with  the  case  in  the  mean- 
time, are  your  goiag  to  give  any  relief  ? — Yes,  I  would 
give  relief  in  kind. 

43389.  Supposing  that  the  case  is  urgent,  that  can  be 
done  now  ? — But  our  relieving  officers  do  not  do  it. 

43390.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  guardians  work,  it  is  merely  the  action  of  the 
oificers,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  an  arrangement  I  have  been  alto- 
gether unable  to  disturb  and,  for  reasons  which  I  respect, 
the  clerk  supports  the  action  of  the  officers.  In  fact,  I 
have  taken  the  view  so  strongly  that  I  have  absented 
myself  from  those  Revision  Committee  Meetings,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  waste  of  effort  and 
a  waste  of  time,  and  because  the  investigation  ought  to 
take  place  before  the  people  reach  the  Houae. 

43391.  You  were  speaking  about  the  area  of  Birming- 
ham in  connection  with  Poor-Law  administration.  Do 
the  three  boards  of  guardians  combine  for  any  purposes 
at  all  ? — Yes,  for  provision  for  feeble-minded  and  epilep- 
tic cases,  cases  that  cannot  be  certified  for  an  asjdum, 
but  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  dealt  with  other  than 
in  the  workhouse. 

43392.  They  might  do  that  for  vagrancy  too,  might 
they  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  committee 
that  was  appointed  some  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  joint  scheme  of  that  kind,  but  because  o'f 
the  departmental  inquiry  as  to  the  Vagrancy  Act,  our 
work  has  been  held  over  until  the  results  of  that  are 
more  apparent. 

43393.  (Cliairman.)  You  made  one  statement  I  should 
like  to  follow  up  a  little.  You  said  that  in  your  judg- 
ment the  more  unskilled  labour  was,  the  more  casual 
it  was.    Should  you  say  that  is  an  evil  which  is  on  the 


increase  '? — I  am  fsfraid  it  is.  I  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  big  works,  Tangye's  for  instance; 
it  is  the  division  of  labour  carried  to  its  extreme  in  the 
case  of  these  large  works.  A  man  in  an  engmeering  shop 
will  perhaps  be  making  nuts  and  bolts  or  plummer- 
blocks  or  something  like  that,  he  will  be  making  those 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  perliaps  for  ten  or  twelve 
or  fifteen  yea,r&,  so  that  the  man  simply  becomes  a  part 
of  a  machine,  and  once  thrown  out  of  that  particular 
groove,  he  is  no  use  for  anything  else.  A  man  cannot  be 
apprenticed  for  work  of  that  kind.  But  leaving  those  Increase  of 
trades  aJtogether  alone  there  has  been  a  practical  aban-  boy-labour 
donment  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  Post  Office,  ^"^1  it» 
I  am  afraid,  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  that  in^g^^j^^^^*"" 
taking  into  its  employment  young  boys,  and  then  dis- 
charging them,  say  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  ■ 
the  whole  tendency  of  city  life  at  the  present  time  is  for 
children  to  be  put  to  the  best  productive  work  at  the 
moment  -Rdthout  regard  to  ulterior  advantage  ;  a  lad  can 
earn  in  some  of  these  factories  perhaps  68.  or  73.  a  week  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  school,  and  he  probably  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  anything  better,  or  much  better,  by  the 
time  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  there  is  no  trade,  there 
is  nothing  but  the  man's  physical  force  ;  he  can  work 
as  a  carrier  or  a  labourer,  and  that  represents  the  whole 
of  the  man's  skill. 

43394.  To  take  your  two  cases :  first  the  boy ;  the  boy 
gets  work  at  a  few  shilhngs  a  week.  I  assume  that  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  that  work  ceases  when  he 
becomes  a  fuU-grown  adult  in  the  class  of  work  you  were 
mentioning  7 — Yes. 

43395.  Then  there  is  the  other  case,  the  case  of  the  Increased 
man  who  works  at  some  special  job  and  works  on  till  he 
becomes,  as  you  may  say,  almost  part  of  the  macliire.  .^.^  j.gj,^,i(^ 
Would  you  call  that  man  a  skilled  workman  or  not  ? — 

I  think  he  is  ;  of  course,  it  is  under  very  serious  limita- 
tions, but  still,  the  man  has  a  knowledge  of  tools. 

43396.  He  would  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  un- 
skilled labour  ?— He  would  not.  When  a  man  has  a 
knowledge  of  tools  he  can  very  much  more  readily  adapt 
his  knowledge  to  other  circumstances  and  Y&vjmg  con- 
ditions. 

43397.  Of  course  the  longer  a  man  is  engaged  in  this 
special  work  the  more  apt  he  is  for  that  particular  work 
and  less  capable  of  leaving  it  to  go  to  something  else  ?— 
That  is  so. 

43398.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  underscand  that  the  SeUy  Social 
Oak  district  you  say  is  a  very  poor  district.    You  say  in  comlitions  i , 
paragraph  3  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  slum  area  ?— I  am  ^^''5^ 
afraid  that  is  so. 

43399.  Is  that  to  do  with  the  people  themselves,  or 
is  it  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  labour  and  living 
generally  there  ? — It  is  a  compound,  I  think.  It  is 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  boundary  of  Birmingham 
and  a  large  number  of  people  come  to  sleep  there  and  go 
into  Birmmgham  for  their  daily  occupation.  It  is 
also  a  refuge  for  people  who  desire  to  find  a  way  out  of 
Birmingham  for  various  reasons.  It  is  also  a  refuge  for  a 
great  many  unskilled  people,  people  outside  the  range 
of  trade  societies.  The  people  consist  largely  of  un- 
organised labour  ;  in  some  of  the  works  the  wages  for  un- 
skilled labour  run  very  low ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one 
employer  or  body  of  employers,  but  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labour  which 
can  be  had  at  almost  any  price.  Thirty  years  ago  i 
suppose  SeUy  Oak  consisted  of  something  like  300  people 
to-day  it  contains  possibly  25,000.  The  houses  have 
been  built  crowded  together  during  that  time,  and  we 
have  slum  areas  within  it  at  the  present  time,  including 
houses  built  v/ithin  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  as  to  bring 
a  very  considerable  accession  to  the  slum  area. 

43400.  The  wages  are  low,  beause  there  are  so  many  : 
people  who  want  work  ?— As  a  rule  wages  are  low. 

43401.  Because  so  many  people  are  needing  work,  and 
will  be  glad  to  get  it  for  whatever  price  people  will  pay 
them  ?— Employers  who  want  cheap  labour  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  find  all  they  want  at  Selly  Oak. 

43402.  And  rich  people  do  not  live  there,  I  suppose  ? 

—A  few,  but  the  tendency  is  to  go  outside.  Lack  of  civ.! 

43403.  Are  there  any  people  there  who  found  charities 
or  set  up  organisations  for  establishing  any  kind  of  civic 
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jack  of  civic  interest  in  things  ?  I  notice  you  say  there  is  a  lack  of 
jttterest  in  civic  life  there.  Do  they  try  to  rouse  that  interest  ? — 
elly  Oak.      They  do  not  take  much  interest  in  civic  alfairs. 

43404.  Therefore  it  is  left  simply  to  these  people,  who 
have  got  an  eternal  straggle  to  exist  ? — I  think  I  ought 
to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Cadbury 
he  takes  a  very  strong  interest  in  local  affairs. 

43405.  Is  this  the  district  where  he  lives  ? — Bourn ville 
is  just  on  the  border  line  between  two  parishes,  the  parish 
of  Northfield,  in  which  Selly  Oak  is,  and  King's  Norton. 
Bourn  ville  lies  in  both  those  parishes,  and  just  that  part 
of  Selly  Oak  which  is  included  in  the  Bournville  area  and 
the  part  adjacent  to  it  consists  of  better  dwellings  than  the 
other  part  of  Selly  Oak. 

43406.  Anyhow,  there  is  really  no  interest  taken  in  the 
place  by  the  people  who  are  living  there  who  are  above 
the  people  you  speak  of  ? — That  is  very  largely  the  case. 

;ffeiit  of  out-  43407.  Then  you  say  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief 
ilief  in  aid  to  partly  incapacitated  workmen  tends  to  the  reduction 
f -wages.       of  wages.    Do  you  suggest  if  all  outdoor  relief  were 

abolished  low  wages  would  be  abolished  in  that  district  ? — 

No. 

ifficulty  of  43408.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship, 
jprentioing  have  you  ever  tried  to  apprentice  any  number  of  boys 
oor  Law  or  girls.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  apprenticing 
|iildren.  Poor  Law  boys  and  girls  ? — Yes,  we  find  the  best  means 
of  placing  our  boys  is  in  the  merchant  service. 

43409.  That  is  for  seafaring  ? — Yes,  or  in  the  fishing 
service,  and  a  very  few  go  to  trades  hke  shoemaking  or 
tailoring. 

43410.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  you  have  tried  to  apprentice 
boys  to  trades  here  at  home  hke  engineering,  carpentering, 
shoemaking  or  any  of  the  trades  that  formerly  you  used 
to  apprentice  boys  and  girls  to  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is 
a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  better  trades  against  Poor 
Law  children. 

4341L  Do  you  think  that  is  the  reason  you  are  not 
able  to  apprentice  them  ? — I  am  afraid  that  has  an 
influence. 


43412.  Even  if  you  were  going  to  pay  a  premium  ? — 
I  have  never  known  a  premium  paid. 

43413.  An  employer  will  hardly  take  any  apprentice 
to  a  decent  trade  without  a  premium,  will  he  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  is  quite  a  correct  assumption. 

43414.  Will  you  tell  me  the  trades  that  they  take 
orcUnary  boys  to  without  a  premium  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  mention  a  particular  trade,  but  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes  of  the  later  years  during  which  apprentice- 
ship was  more  in  vogue  than  it  is  now,  premiums  were  not 
necessary. 

43415.  Are  you  aware  that  in  London  some  boards  of 
guardians  have  ex.treme  difficulty  in  apprenticing  boys 
even  with  a  premium  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

43416.  That  is  because  there  are  not  outlets,  there  is 
nowhere  to  get  them,  nobody  wants  apprentices  ? — I 
suppose  that  is  the  ruling  cause. 

43417.  The  inference  from  your  remarks  this  morning, 
and  from  your  statement,  is  that  it  is  something  to  do 
with  the  people,  that  they  do  not  want  apprentices.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  the  reason  is  the  other  way  round, 
that  there  is  no  opening  for  apprentices,  not  no  opening, 
but  no  large  opening  such  as  would  absorb  this  number 
of  unskilled  people  ? — I  do  not  know  that  my  intention 
was  to  put  the  shoe  on  either  foot,  I  Avas  simply  noticing 
the  fact  that  the  apprenticeship  system  had  died  out, 
and  that  that  was  one  of  the  contributing  causes  to  the 
large  amount  of  unskilled  labour  at  present  upon  the 
labour  market.  I  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
which  led  to  the  dying  out  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

43418.  In  the  very  statement  you  made  just  now,  I 
think  it  was  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  about  a  man 
working  at  a  machine  making  plummer-blocks,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  skilled  labour,  or  what  was  formerly  called 
skilled  labour  and  required  apprenticeship  to  do,  is  now 
done  to  a  very  large  extent  by  machines  ? — That  is  so, 
undoubtedly. 

43419.  And  therefore,  as  a  remedy  for  aU  this  casual 
labour  apprenticing  boys  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  remedies  ? — I  am  afraid  yon  are  quite  correct,  because 
the  possible  area  of  apprenticeship  is  limited ;  much 
more  hmited  now  than  formerly 
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43420.  {CToairman.)  You  are  a  guardian  of  the  King's 
Norton  Union  and  have  been  Chairman  of  that  Board  ? — 
That  is  so. 

43421.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment, which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if 
you  will  hand  it  in,  and  we  wfi!  supplement  that  by  a 
few  questions  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
1.  The  area  of  the  King's  Norton   union  embraces 
town,  urban,  and  country  districts,  and  therefore  the 
jnditions  in  social  and  uidustrial   conditions  are  very  varied  and 
cause  the  guardians  a  considerable  amount  of  very  in- 
teresting work  : — 

(a)  Edgbaston,  Moseley  and  King's  Heath  are 
residential,  many  of  the  leading  families  engaged  in 
business  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  living  in  these 
parishes. 

(b)  Smethwick  has  large  manufactories  and  the 
great  mass  of  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  them. 

(c)  Balsall  Heath  has  a  working  class  population 
engaged  in  the  City  of  Birmingham. 

(d)  King's  Norton,  Northfield  and  Beoley  are  mainly 
residential  and  agricultural  districts. 

(e)  Stirchley,  Bournville  and  Selley  Oak  have 
large  and  important  manufactories. 

At  Bournville  Messrs.  Cadbury's  extensive  cocoa  and 
chocolate  manufactory  is  situated  at  which  a  large 
number  of  hands  are  employed.  Messrs.  Cadbury's 
model  village  is  very  interesting  and  a  step  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  other  large  manufacturers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  social  and  well-being  of  their  employees. 
Many  institutions  are  encouraged  by  the  firm  and  special 
privileges  are  provided  for  the  residents. 

Bournville,  the  model  village,  has  not  existed  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  definite  results  to  be  estabUshed.  So  far, 
however,  as  experience  has  gone,  everything  tends  for 
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the  betterment  of  the  people.  The  system  is  being  The  Ilev. 
carefully  watched  and  may  probably  be  copied  with  Canon  G. 
advantage  in  new  rising  urban  districts.  Astbury. 

2.  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief  is  a  large  question.    Ill  Mar.  1907. 

am  of  the  opinion  that  outdoor  relief  should  receive  the   

strictest  investigation  but  it  is  useless  under  the  present  Respecti\'e 
conditions  of  the  law  for  one  union  to  exercise  the  full  ^Jj^^^yj.'^^  ^" 
powers  given  to  the  guardians,  whilst  neighbouring  unions  j.g]  jgf 
are  lax  and  even  profuse  in  the  opjoosite  direction.  No 
doubt  too  much  outdoor  relief  increases  the  number  of 
paupers  and  lowers  the  self-respect  and  moral  tone  of  the 
recipients.  The  idea  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give  a  little 
temporary  outdoor  relief  than  to  give  an  order 
for  the  house  frequently  influences  a  certain  class  of 
guardians — but  in  the  long  run  it  proves  more  expensive 
on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  applicants — I 
am  inclined  to  favour  a  policy  of  limiting  out-relief  to 
respectable  widows  with  children  and  to  deserving  aged 
people  where  free  lodgings  are  provided  for  them,  by 
children  or  near  relatives.  In  cases  of  sickness  I  strongly 
urge  the  infirmary  of  the  workhouse,  because  if  it  is  only 
of  a  temporary  character  the  nursing  and  food  and  warmth 
of  the  infirmary  are  far  better  than  can  be  obtained  in 
their  own  homes  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  a  per- 
manent character,  the  patient  will  sufi'er  far  less  under 
proper  treatment  with  regular  medical  attendance  in  the 
infirmary  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

3.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  persons  applying  for  Class  <  f 
relief  are  aged  people  and  widows  with  famihes  of  young  persoiis 
children;  of  course  there  are  alv/ays  a  number  of  elders  applying  for 
and  worthless  men  and  women  who  seek  rehef  under  ''^^^f- 
stress  of  bad  weather  and  lack  of  employment.  These 
applicants  are  largely  of  the  labouring  class  who  at  the 

best  of  times  only  earn  small  wages. 

4.  3Ia{n  Causes  of  Pauperism. — Want  of  forethought  Causes  (;f 
and  thrift  accompanied  by  reckless  Uving  in  time  of  pauperism, 
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plenty,  and  not  a  few  are  made  paupers  by  habits  of 
intemperance  and  drunkenness,  bad  and  insanitary 
dwellings. 

5.  The  members  of  the  King's  Norton  guardians  are 
very  representative,  consisting  of  manufacturers,  retired 
tradesmen,  tradesmen,  clerks,  foremen,  and  tlu'ee  excellent 
lady  guardians,  a  Roman  priest,  and  a  clergjrman.  All 
applications  are  considered  by  men  who  have  actual 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  labour, 
and  are  able  to  give  advice  and  recommendations,  which 
frequently  lead  to  employment  being  obtained.  I  con- 
sider the  King's  Norton  union  is  highly  favoured  in  this 
respect. 

6.  The  relief  of  the  union  is  administered  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  General  Relief  Committee,  which  is  sub- 
divided into  three  sectional  relief  committees ;  there 
sit  and  receive  applications  at  three  centres  in  the  union, 
and  report  to  the  General  Committee,  which  meets  at  the 
workhouse  and  reports  direct  to  the  board  meeting. 
Any  members  may  ask  for  information  respecting  any 
of  the  cases.  This  system  works  admirably,  and  prevents 
much  loss  of  time  and  long  walks  to  the  appUcant. 
The  apphcant  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  board. 

7.  The  Reforms  in  the  Law  or  Practice  ■ — 

(a)  The  power  of  detention  under  special  circum- 
stances should  be  given  to  guardians  : — ( 1 )  Aged 
people,  say,  over  seventy-five  years  of  age  who  take 
their  discharge  without  either  immediate  or  future 
prospect  of  maintenance.  If  these  aged  people  are 
worthy  of  trust  and  confidence  they  might  be  allowed 
to  visit  their  friends  for  the  day  or  even  longer 
without  taking  their  discharge.  (2)  Feeble-minded 
persons. 

(h)  Well-regulated  colonies  for  tramps  might 
with  great  advantage  be  estabhshed  throughout 
the  country.  The  habit  of  dragging  women  and 
little  children  about  the  country  should  be  a  criminal 
offence. 

8.  Cottage  Homes. — The  care  of  children  has  been  my 
special  work  for  many  years  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
after  a  lengthy  experience  that  no  other  system  so  well 
meets  the  requirements  of  all  children  as  the  Cottage 
Homes  Village  system.  The  one  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  is  that  of  the  class  kno-wn  as  Ins-and-Outs.  These  do 
much  harm  to  the  resident  children,  and  unless  very  great 
care  is  taken,  they  frequently  import  contagious  diseases 
into  the  Homes.  If  a  child  has  been  in  the  Homes  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  five  years  such  child  generally 
turns  out  well  in  after  life,  but  the  longer  they  are  under 
the  foster  parents'  care  the  better  they  do. 

G.  The  Boarding-Out  System. — Thi  •  s}  s'em  is  satisfactory 
in  some  cases,  but  we  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
securing  suitable  Homes.  Indifferent  and  bad  homes 
are  many  and  can  easily  be  found.  The  number  of 
children  eligible  under  the  Local  Government  Board  Order 
for  boarding-out  is  hmited,  and  consequently  can  only 
partially  meet  the  requirements  of  a  board. — Scattered 
Homes  within  easy  access  of  the  workhouse  do  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  my  mind.  It  is  most  desirable 
in  deahng  vsdth  children  to  eliminate  all  know- 
ledge and  contact  with  the  workhouse,  so  that  when 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  they  may  go  out 
into  the  world  to  earn  their  own  living  without  the  slightest 
stigma  of  the  workhouse.  Then  there  is  every  prospeet 
opened  out  to  them  of  doing  well  and  becoming  useful 
members  of  society  and  this  I  consider  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  guardians  in  dealing  vidth  childrjn. 

10.  Feeble-minded  Persons. — There  is  one  most  im- 
portant branch  of  Poor  Law  administration  not  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  queries,  namely  the  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic. 

The  parish  of  Birmingham  and  the  Aston  and  King's 
Norton  unions  have  jointly  obtained  an  Order  of  theLoea! 
Government  Board  to  provide  a  suitable  establishment 
for  dealing  V'lth  these  poor  afflicted  individuals.  A 
magnificent  site  has  been  secured  within  the  King's 
Norton  union  and  building  operations  are  now  in  progress, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  Homes  vtdll  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  1907. 

I  consider  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  power  (under 
proper  safeguards)  should  be  given  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  management,  of  detaining  the  inmates  who  are 
received  into  this  institution,  especially  in  the  case  of 
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yoting  girls.  If  this  power  is  not  granted  then  all  the  care, 
expense,  and  training  may  be  thrown  away  by  some  rascally 
lewd  fellow  getting  hold  of  the  girl  immediately  she  is 
outside  the  gates  and  destroying  in  a  few  minutes  what 
it  has  taken  years  of  care  and  anxiety  to  preserve. 

43422.  [Chairman.)  The  subject  to  which  you  have 
given  very  special  attention  is  the  training  of  the  children  ? 
— Quite  so. 

43423.  After  full  experience  you  prefer  the  cottage 
home  system  to  any  other  ? — Certainly. 

43424.  You  thiak  it  combines  more  advantages  than 
any  other  system  — To  my  way  of  thiaking,  that  is  so. 

43425.  The  boarding-out  system  has  in  your  judgment 
great  limitations  ? — The  number  of  childi-en  that  you 
cannot  board  out  prevents  it  being  regular^  adopted. 
You  can  only  board  out  orphans  and  deserted  children. 
The  great  bulk  of  children  you  have  remaining  in  your 
own  hands. 

43426.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  finding  the  proper 
kind  of  foster-mother  ? — Certainly. 

43427.  I  assume  you  would  say  the  system  should  only 
be  adopted  under  a  very  close  system  of  supervision  ? — 
Very  close  indeed. 

43428.  One  of  your  difficulties  with  the  children  is  the 
ins-and-outs  ? — Yes. 

43429.  Have  you  any  suggestion  on  that  particular 
point  to  make  ? — We  have  recently  adopted  what  -n-e 
call  a  probationary  home.  The  probationary  home  is 
where  we  retain  the  children  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
days  practically  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  likely  to  be 
infection  break  out.  We  find  very  often  that  when 
children  have  been  very  badly  fed,  and  so  forth,  when, 
they  come  to  receive  the  regular  good  food  in  the  proba- 
tionary home,  if  there  is  any  latent  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  it  shows  itself.  Therefore,  we  keep  them  fourteen 
days.  Before  they  are  removed  they  are  medically 
inspected  and  they  are  then  drafted  into  the  homes.  We 
find  that  is  the  best  thing.  It  is  far  better  than  going  to 
the  workhouse.  We  do  not  always  have  the  children  go 
to  the  workhouse  ;  on  the  recommendation  of  the  relief 
committee,  provided  the  medical  officer  will  give  a  certi- 
ficate as  to  there  being  no  fear  from  contagious  disease, 
they  come  straight  to  our  probationary  home  without 
going  to  the  workhouse. 

43430.  [Mr.    Bentham.)  Where 
home  ? — At  the  cottage  homes. 

43431.  {Chairman.)  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the 
interference  with  the  training  and  education  of  the  children 
by  the  parents  constantly  taking  them  away  ? — That  is  a 
very  serious  difficulty  and  I  really  have  tried  to  find  a 
scheme  for  the  homes  by  which  we  could  possibly  cope 
with  that.  Of  course  with  regard  to  ins-and-outs  in  our 
ovm  union  we  can  at  once  communicate  with  the  local 
authority  and  put  the  school  attendance  officer  to  as- 
certain what  they  are  doing. 

43432.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  guardians  having  proposed 
more  power  in  those  cases  of  keeping  the  children  ? —  ^q^^  ^.l^  ^ 
We  have  recently  been  trying  to  meet  that  difficulty,  detain  in- 
Where  we  can  possibly  detain  them  we  do  and  keep  them  and-out- 

in  our  school,  and  if  we  had  larger  powers  to  prevent  children  an( 
that  class  of  ins-and-outs,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  thereof 
both  to  the  children's  education,  and  morally  for  our 
institution.  Nothing  is  so  hurtful  to  our  homes  as  to  get  a 
bad  boy  or  bad  girl  in  because  when  they  come  into  the 
home  they  bring  in  a  very  bad  standard  of  morality  and 
other  things  as  well. 

43433.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  sort  of  powers  the 
guardians  should  have  for  dealing  with  this  class  of  case, 
the  ins-and-outs — whether  the  guardians  should  have 
power  of  adoption  for  a  certam  period  ? — We  have  tried 
that  in  certain  circumstances,  but  the  difficulty  is  that 
when  the  parents  get  away  and  deposit  the  children  with 
us,  they  go  into  other  parts  of  the  country  and  we  lose 
all  touch  of  them.  If  we  could  aJways  make  them  re- 
sponsible to  report  themselves,  like  a  ticket-of-leave  man, 
it  would  be  another  thing  altogether. 

43434.  Would  it  be  a  serious  expense  supposing  all  the  | 
children  of  the  ins-and-outs  were  permanently  detained  :  j 
I  am  looking  at  it  simply  from  the  financial  side ;  would, 

it  be  a  serious  increase  of  cost  ? — I  think  not.  At  oru"  ; 
workhouses  the  number  of  children  we  support  would  be 
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under  fifty ;  a  large  number  of  those  are  under  three  years 
of  ago,  therefore  they  would  not  come  under  out  Cottage 
Homes  system,  it  is  only  those  over  three  that  are  eligible  ; 
we  like  to  have  them  at  four  years  of  age  if  we  can  at  our 
Cottage  Homes. 

43435.  Beyond  the  objection  that  it  interferes  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  parent,  there  is  not  much  financial 
or  administrative  objection  to  what  I  suggested  ? — I 
think  not. 

fter-careers  43436.  Have  you  followed  up  at  all  the  careers  of  the 
I  Poor  Law  children  who  have  been  trained.  Do  you  know  how 
jiildren.  they  have  turned  out  subsequently  ? — We  follow  them 
all  up  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can.  The  percentage  of  failures,  that  is  those  who  come 
back  into  our  workhouse,  for  instance,  is  not  more  than 
between  2  and  3  per  cent. 

43437.  Is  it  as  much  as  that  ? — Not  more,  sometimes 
it  is  not  that  much. 

43438.  Are  a  certain  proportion  of  those  simple-minded  ? 
— Yes,  most  of  the  cases  are  feeble-minded. 

elief  of  43439.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  follow  up  the 

idows  with  careers  of  children  of  widows  who  are  in  receipt  of  out- 
jiildren.  relief  ? — I  have  followed  them  up  in  my  own  parish,  and 
j  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  widow  with  four  or  five 

j  children  to  rear  up  her  children  in  anything  like  a  proper 

state  if  she  is  not  supplemented  by  private  help. 

43440.  Is  the  result  less  satisfactory,  would  you  assume, 
than  with  the  children  in  these  homes  ? — Certainly,  be- 
cause they  never  get  above  their  level;  they  are  always, 
in  a  sense,  gutter  children  and  gutter  people  afterwards. 
They  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  rub  along  just  as 
they  have  done  under  the  roof  of  their  widowed  mother. 

43441.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that,  in  certain  cases 
the  difficulty  of  widows,  and  particularly  of  widows  in 
employment,  would  be  got  over  if  there  were  some  sys- 
tem of  day  schools  like  the  industrial  schools  where  the 
children  would  be  fed  and  looked  after  and  taken  care  of 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  return  to  their  homes 
in  the  evening  and  come  again  in  the  morning.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  that  ? — Only  in  the  case  of  young 
children.  At  one  period  we  managed  a  creche  where  we 
took  the  younger  children,  that  was  when  I  was  at  Red- 
ditch.  In  a  town  like  Redditch,  where  a  great  many  of 
the  women  are  engaged  in  needle  manufaetm'ing,  in 
order  that  they  might  return  to  their  labour,  never  less 
than  two  months  after  confinement,  we  took  charge  of  the 
children  from  two  months  up  to  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
when  they  could  go  to  school,  but  I  think  the  idea  was  not 
what  we  should  call  beneficial,  especially  to  the 
laboxning-class  mothers,  because  it  was  removing  from 
the  child  the  parental  care  which  a  young  child  ought  to 
have  ;  they  lose  a  great  deal  by  it  to  my  mind. 

43442.  The  mother  would  not  be  out  the  whole  of  the 
day  ? — She  would  be  allowed  to  come  out  to  the  creche 
at  mid-day,  she  would  bring  the  child  before  9  o'clock, 
then  if  she  was  nursing  the  child  she  would  come  at  12 
o'clock,*  or  according  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
special  factory. 

43443.  You  do  not  think  the  system  worked  well  on  the 
whole  ? — Not  to  my  mind.  It  was  all  very  well  after  the 
nru'sing  age  was  passed,  say  from  twelve  months  to  four 
years,  but  for  the  younger  children,  the  babies,  the  sys- 
tem was  all  wrong. 

oposal  to  43444.  Do  you  think  what  I  suggest  would  hold  good  ? 

af  with  — To  a  large  extent  it  would  ;  I  have  never  thought  of  it 

lor  Law  before,  it  seems  to  me  on  the  face  of  it  a  means  of  facing 

ildren  on  the  difficulty. 

y 

iustrial  43445.  You  would  ensure  the  children  being  properly 
riool  ffid  • — Yes,  and  kept  ■warm,  whereas  now  many  of  the 

stem.  children  get  home  first  :  if  the  mother  is  not  there  the 
door  is  locked  and  the  child  cannot  get  in  until  the  mother 
returns  ;  that  is  what  we  find  frequently. 

43446.  And  the  children  can  play  truant  ? — Yes,  they 
cannot  count  time,  and  they  get  home  for  their  dinner 
probably  just  at  the  time  the  mother  is  going  out  again, 
jed  of  43447.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  you  ought  to  have 

wer  to        more  powers  of  detention  as  regards  feeble-minded  girls, 
tain  feeble-  and  so  on  ? — I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion 
d  method^     43448.  I  assume  there  would  be  no  difliculty  in  occupy- 
treating     '^S  them  or  employing  them  ? — We  hope  not.  I  a^n  on 
ch  girls. 


the  Committee  of  the  Joint  Board  for  providing  new  homes 
which  are  now  in  com'se  of  erection,  and  we  anticipate 
that  the  males  wiU  be  employed  on  the  land,  and  the 
females  will  be  employed  in  keeping  the  homes  clean  and 
in  the  laundry  work. 

43449.  I  assume  they  are  easily  managed  ? — As  far  as 
our  experience  from  visiting  different  places  goes  they 
seem  to  be  easily  managed,  except  just  at  the  special 
time.  We  are  providing  under  those  circumstances 
special  rooms,  both  for  night  and  day,  when  they  are 
specially  afflicted.  Generally  speaking  it  is  only  for  a 
few  days,  a  week  or  a  short  time  longer. 

43450.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  the 
previous  witness,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  and 
amalgamate  the  whole  area  of  Birmingham  for  one  Poor 
Law  union  ? — In  our  union  itself  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  ;  our  union  is  a  very  long  one  ;  I  suppose 
from  one  end  of  Smethwick  to  the  end  of  Beoley  Parish 
is  something  like  eighteen  miles  ;  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
difficult  place  for  that.  Birmingham  comes  in  the 
middle  of  us,  if  we  took  away  Harbourne  we  should  be 
severed,  we  should  have  one  part  of  the  union  with  an 
area  in  between  it  and  the  other  part. 

43451.  Part  of  your  union  is  rural  ? — Yes. 

43452.  Is  there  a  separate  workhouse  ? — No,  only  one 
workhouse. 

43453.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  medical  relief  being 
associated  with  the  Poor  Law  is  a  deterrent  and  pre- 
vents people  applying  ? — I  have  found  that  practically 
it  does  so  where  a  person  is  just  on  the  border  line  of 
destitution  and  above  ;  they  complain  that  they  object 
to  the  idea  of  being  pauperised,  if  they  were  to  go  and 
get  medical  relief  or  go  into  the  infirmary. 

43454.  Do  you  think  that  tends  at  all  to  affect  the 
health  of  the  population  by  people  declining  to  avail 
themselves  of  medical  assistance  when  they  ought  to  ? — 
I  think  it  might  possibly  to  some  small  extent,  but  not 
generally  speaking.  Those  cases  really  come  under  our 
notice  ;  I  am  speaking  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
c'ergyman  ;  those  case  come  very  much  more  under 
o'jr  notice,  and  we  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  help  them 
in  times  of  stress  and  suffering. 

43455.  By  getting  orders,  and  so  forth  ? — Ye3. 
4345ri.  Then  it  is  more  as  a  clergyman  you  sa^y  j'ou 

get  this  knowledge  than  as  a  guardian  ? — Quite  so. 

43457.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Taking  the  question  of 
areas,  would  the  part  of  King's  Norton  Union  outside 
the  city  of  Birmingham  be  sufficient  to  form  a  separate 
union  ? — We  should,  practically,  I  think,  ha,ve  to  form 
tv/o,  because  there  would  come  in  the  Parish  of  Smeth- 
wick, which  has  a  population  of  over  60,000,  then  you 
have  Bournville  and  Strichley  and  all  those  districts  on 
the  other  side,  with  Harbourne  coming  in  between  us. 

43458.  Is  it  the  fact  that  people  who  work  in  Birming- 
ham live  in  the  rural  parts,  outside  the  city  ? — Quite  so, 
owing  to  the  system  lately  brought  about  by  the  trams 
they  come  into  our  district,  doing  the  return  journej' 
for  2|-d.  or  something  like  that,  and  they  prefer  to  do  it. 

43459.  Therefore  you  think  that  something  could  be 
said  for  the  part  of  King's  Norton  outside  the  city  con- 
tributing to  the  people  who  work  in  the  city,  that  is  to 
say  that  the  area  outside  the  city  should  be  included  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  in  that  union  ? — I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  so  far  as  that,  speaking  of  the  King's  Norton 
Union  by  itself  in  all  other  respects.  By  taking  the  srea 
of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  to  include  other  parishes  within 
the  city  as  well  as  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  and  thus 
reduce  the  area  of  the  union  of  King's  Norton,  we  should 
lose  some  of  our  most  valuable  property  ;  v,  e  s'lould  lose 
the  whole  of  Edgbaston,  which  is  residential  pure  and 
simple,  we  should  lose  Harbourne,  also  residential.  This 
arrangement  would  make  it  very  much  more  serious  for  us 
to  maintain  our  poor  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and 
would  seriously  increase  the  poor  rate. 

4346!).  Now  take  this  point,  does  it  seem  to  you  there 
is  some  ground  for  the  contention  that  an  area  outside 
the  olty  of  Birmingham  might  properly  form  part  of  tli« 
Poor  Law  union  seeing  that  the  people  who  work  in 
Birmingham  live  outside  ? — Quite  so.  I  think  that  as  we 
have  them  at  the  present  time,  as  the  union  is  now  con- 
stituted, it  is  better  to  remain  so,  because  if  you  tal  e 
away  that  part  which  is  in  the  civic  area  but  not  in  the 
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Poor  Law  area,  you  take  away  xne  pajdng  portion  and 
leave  us  entirely  with  all  the  poor  class.  Therefore, 
looking  at  it  from  our  standpoin'^,  speaking  for  our  own 
union,  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  alter  the 
boundary  of  our  union  and  lose  those  special  districts 
which  help  us  to  maintain  our  district. 

43461.  You  think  it  would  work  inequitably  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  ? — It  must  increase  our  expenses. 

43462.  With  regard  to  the  children,  do  the  King's 
Norton  guardians  exercise  the  powers  of  adopting  children 
given  under  the  Act  of  1899  ? — Yes,  every  deserted  child, 
every  orphan,  and  every  child  placed  under  us  because 
the  parents  are  not  fit  and  proper  persons  to  have  charge 
of  them. 

43463.  Have  you  tried  boarding  out  those  children  at 
all  ? — We  are  trying  it  now,  we  have  lately  secured  a 
Committee  to  be  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Evesham. 

43464.  It  has  not  been  long  enough  estabished  ? — No, 
we  have  only  three  children  out. 

43465.  So  you  have  no  experience  of  the  result  of  the 
experiment  ? — -No. 

43466.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  How  long  have  your  cottage 
homes  been  built  ? — -About  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years. 

43467.  By  whom  are  they  inspected  ? — By  the  Local 
Government  Board  inspector. 

43468.  How  frequently  have  you  an  inspector  on  the 
premises  V — I  am  hardly  able  to  speak  of  that,  probably 
two  or  three  times  a  year. 

43469.  Do  you  think  that  is  adequate  ? — ^We  inspect 
them  ourselves  ;  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  this,  that  the 
guardians  on  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee  investigate 
thoroughly  and  visit  every  home  within  the  period  of 
every  month. 

43470.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you 
received  a  grant  f  rom  the  Education  Department  for  your 
children  ? — ^We  do,  we  have  our  own  school. 

43471.  You  receive  a  grant  from  the  Education  De- 
partment ? — The  Board  of  Education  examines  them 
now,  but  I  think  our  grant  stiU  comes  from  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

43472.  Pecuniarily  speaking  do  you  think  you  would 
be  in  a  better  position  if  you  had  the  Education  grant 
instead  of  the  Local  Government  grant  ? — I  have  not 
thought  of  it  or  worked  it  out.  We  are  now  examined 
under  the  old  system,  that  is  each  child  is  presented, 
they  are  not  presented  en  bloc  as  they  are  in  the  ordinary 
schools.  If  the  "  excellent  "  grant  were  given  to  our  schools 
I  think  we  should  be  very  much  in  the  same  position. 

43473.  Are  you  inspected  by  the  Educaticm  Depart- 
ment ? — Yes,  the  Education  Inspector  visits  our  schools. 

43474.  Has  he  made  reports  which  have  produced 
much  effect  upon  the  school  ? — He  has  only  had  two  years 
at  it. 

43475.  Do  you  think  that  if  your  grant  were  made  you 
by  the  Education  Department,  his  inspection  would  be 
more  thorough  and  more  valuable  ? — No,  he  has  to  inspect 
each  child  separately ;  under  it  we  get  the  result  of  each 
child  as  to  what  they  failed  in  and  passed  in. 

43476.  He  examines  each  child  ? — ^Yes. 

43477.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  same 
system  were  adopted  in  your  school  which  is  adopted  in 
the  schools  under  the  Education  Department  ? — And 
received  a  bulk  grant,  do  I  understand  you  ? 

43478.  Yes  ? — Practically  that  is  what  we  do  get,  a 
bulk  grant  now,  but  it  comes  through  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  instead  of  the  Education  Department. 

43479.  That  is  given  on  rather  different  grounds,  is  it 
not  ? — The  grant  is  given  on  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

43480.  Do  you  think  if  the  grant  came  entirely  from 
the  Education  Department  that  the  inspection  from  the 
Education  Department  would  be  more  thorough  and 
useful  ? — No,  it  could  not  possibly  be  so. 

43481.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  I  understand  that  since  the 
Board  of  Education  took  over  the  inspection  of  these 
children  in  your  schools,  that  you  still,  so  to  speak,  get  a 
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payment  by  results.  Are  you  not  referrmg  to  the  old 
system  ?— No,  an  examination  took  place  a  fortnight  ago 
and  the  Three  R.'s  were  marked,  where  a  child  failed  and 
where  he  had  been  successful,  and  we  got  the  grant  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  the  same  as  we  did  pre\iouslj'- 
when  the  examiner  came  from  the  Local  Government 
Board.  There  was  no  alteration  so  far  as  the  grants  are 
concerned. 

43482.  That  is  to  say,  although  the  individual  examina- 
tion of  the  children  has  been  abandoned  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools  it  is  stiU  maintained  in  your  schools? — • 

Yes.  i 

43483.  You  are  glad  of  that  ?— Yes.  j 

43484.  You  think  that  is  better  than  the  new  system  ? —  I 
Yes.  We  have  a  stricter  understanding  of  what  each  | 
child  is.    We  frequently  have  children  sent  to  our  homes 

■who  are  scheduled  as  being  in  the  third  standard  in  the 

council  school.    When  they  are  examined  they  are  not  I 

equal  to  the  position  ;  they  have  been  pushed  up  en  bloc  ; 

they  have  never  had  any  examination,  and  the  result  is 

they  are  only  fit  for  the  second  standard.    His  Majesty's 

examiners  now  say  that  all  children  sent  to  the  homes 

that  have  been  in  the  PubUc  Elementary  Schools  outside 

must  be  put  in  the  third  standard  if  thej^  were  in  the  third 

standard,  and  the  result  is  most  unfair  to  the  children,  and 

the  result  is  not  satisfactory.    We  ought  to  have  a  right 

to  do  that.    I  am  always  going  to  the  schools  myself  and 

I  go  to  the  cottage  homes  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight, 

at  least  once  a  month,  and  if  there  is  a  backward  child  I 

should  advise  the  child  to  go  back  ;  but  now  the  teachers  | 

inform  me  that  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  will  not  allow 

them  to  put  that  child  back. 

43485.  In  ordinary  schools  they  have  powers  of  classi- 
fication. You  think  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing,  for  the 
two  types  of  school  to  be  practically  under  the  same  code  ? 
— I  think  so.  That  is  the  only  weak  point  I  see  at  the 
present  time. 

43486.  Is  not  that  an  important  point  ? — Certainly  ? 
until  this  year  we  have  always  done  it,  and  we  have  not 
really  had  time  to  consider  what  the  result  is  of  His 
Majesty's  inspector's  report;  we  only  have  his  schedule, 
not  his  report. 

43487.  It  often  happens,  taking  arithmetic,  that  the 
child  gets  one  sum  wrong,  and  for  that  the  child  loses  a 
whole  year  out  of  its  school  life  ? — Sometimes  its  gets 
two  wTong. 

43488.  The  point  is  the  child  suffers  very  often  perman- 
ently through  a  Uttle  accident  in  one  sum  on  this  system  ? 
— I  quite  agree. 

43489.  Do  you  not  think  you  want  to  work  the  two 
systems  ? — You  want  to  have  confidence  in  your  teacher, 
he  ought  to  have  som,e  authority  to  raise  or  hold  the  child  ■ 
in  the  position  it  is.  As  guardians  we  should  strongly 
advise  such  a  course,  and  would  make  representations  to 
His  Majesty's  inspector  that  this  child  had  been  either 
raised  or  kept  in  a  lower  standard. 

43490.  You  say  you  object  to  the  scattered  homes  ;  can  Objection 
you  tell  us  why  ? — As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  scattered 
visits  to  places  where  we  went  to  ?ee  scattered  homes,  we  ''^JPf^ 
found  they  were  not  keeping  anything  like  the  moral  ^ 

tone  or  the  general  demeanour  of  the  children  the  same  as 
we  have  in  our  cottage  homes. 

43491.  You  thought  the  whole  tone  was  lower  ? — Yes, 
and  the  superintendence  was  not  so  good.  A  foster 
parent  is  a  parent  of  a  certain  standard,  and  unless  you 
have  somecne  you  can  call  in  at  any  time  or  every  t  me  of 
the  day,  like  we  have  at  our  cottage  homes,  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  matron,  there  is  not  the  sa.me  sujoervison. 
1  do  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  be.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  playing  of  the  children ;  you  turn  them  out  of  these 
homes,  and  in  some  places  there  is  a  feehng :  that  is  one  of 
such-and-such  a  home,  we  are  not  going  to  have  them 
playing  our  games,  they  must  play  by  themselves ;  they 
are  treated  as  being  of  an  inferior  class  of  bang  to  ths 
ordinary  children  of  the  locality. 

43492.  In  Paragraph  4  you  say  that  bad  and  insanitary  Effects  cf 
dwellings,  in  your  view,  are  a  cause  of  pauperism  and  so  on.  Birininj-ha 
I  gather  from  what  you  say  elsewhere  that  these  new  gg|^'j|''gg^oj) 

cottages  which  have  been  put  up  in  SeUy  Oak  ? — I  gu]^uj.i,s  ,  f 

cannot  say  much  as  to  SeUy  Oak  ;  I  am  at  Smethv.  ick.  Birmingl.a: 

43493.  I  understand  SeUy  Oak  is  a  subm'ban  district  ? — 
Yes. 
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4.3494.  And  not  iinclor  the  infiuenco  of  the  Birmingham 
bye-laws  ? — No. 

43495.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  the  Birmingham 
and  Selly  Oak  Lnilding  bye-laws  are  similar  ? — They  are 
not,  I  think. 

43496.  Birmingham  at  the  present  time  is  spending 
largo  sums  in  removing  insanitary  property,  and  in  Selly 
Oak  the  peojDle  are  putting  up  streets  of  slum  property  ? 
—Yes.  Many  people  are  migrating  from  Birmingham  to 
Selly  Oak. 

cer-careers  43497.  V/liat  do  you  think  of  sending  boys  to  the  smaeks  ? 
Poor  Law  — Wo  are  sending  our  boys  first  of  all  to  the  Navy  if  we 
can  got  them  there,  if  their  measurements  are  right. 
Unfortunately  the  authorities  are  always  changing  them.  We 
never  know  what  they  are.  We  got  them  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  then  we  find  they  have  enough  candidates  and 
have  raised  the  measurements,  either  the  height  or  the 
breadth,  or  something  else.  With  regard  to  those  we 
send  to  the  fishing,  we  invariably  select  strong  healthy 
lads  who  have  not  the  brain  power ;  they  are  quite  strong 
and  quite  compos  mentis,  but  thoy  have  not  the  brain 
power  to  fight  their  way  with  the  other  boys  ;  they  are 
strong  boys  who  are  probably  in  the  third  standard,  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

43498.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  send  them  ? — 
About  this  time  of  the  year,  if  we  can. 

43499.  Do  you  keep  any  record  as  to  the  subsequent 
career  of  these  boys  ? — Yes.  When  they  have  their 
holidays  we  alwa37B  invite  those  boys  to  come  and  spend 
them  at  the  home. 

43500.  Could  you  toll  us  what  have  boon  the  careers 
of  those  boy?  sent  to  the  smacks,  say  for  the  last  ten  years  ? 
— Just  at  Christmas  time  we  had  a  boy  who  had  raised 
himself  to  the  position  of  skipper,  for  which  he  gets  £2  a 
week  with  a  bonus  according  to  tho  result  of  their  catch  ; 
sometimes  he  will  get  £5,  £6  or  £7  ;  and  he  had  in  his 
bank  book,  which  he  produced,  a  sum  of  money  ovei  £50 
in  about  six  years. 

43501.  That  is  an  exceptional  case  and  very  satisfac- 
tory ? — There  are  others. 

43502.  I  want  the  bulk  of  them  ?— The  bulk  of  them  is 
this,  that  80  far  wo  have  sent  probably  a  dozen,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  all  except  one  are  doing  very  well. 

43503.  They  do  not  find  the  hfe  too  rough  ? — Not  at  all. 

43504.  Although  they  are  inland  boys  and  have  not 
had  any  experience  of  seafaring  life  ? — No. 

iiarate  in-       43505.  I  notice  in  what  you  tell  us  about  this  epileptic 

|iitions  for  colony  you  are  establishing,  that  the  men  are  to  work  on 

"■P^'^^      the  land  ?— Yes. 
I  question 

!mploy-  43506.  Because  it  is  thought  to  be  more  satisfactory 
and  helpful  as  a  palliative  if  not  a  cure  ? — We  must  find 
some  occupation  for  them. 

43507.  My  point  is  that  the  work  on  the  land  is  essential 
to  the  treatment  of  epileptics  ? — That  is  what  we  are 
advised. 

43508.  Is  not  the  same  treatment  necessary  for  women  ; 
I  see  they  are  to  work  in  the  laundry  and  about  the 
house  ;  do  not  they  want  to  work  on  the  land  ? — We  went 
to  Chalfont  St.  Peter's  and  examined  what  they  were 
doing  there  and  they  told  us  as  a  rule  the  women  do  not 
require  it,  there  might  be  an  exception  novv^  and  then  ; 
om-  women  are  coming  practically,  or  most  of  them,  from 
towns. 

43509.  The  working  on  the  land  is  essential  for  the 
men  ? — It  is  not  essential,  but  beneficial. 

43510.  That  is  one  reason  you  take  them  there  ? — 
They  are  a  nuisance  to  us  in  the  workhouse.  They  are 
not  bad  enough  to  be  certified  and  sent  to  an  asylum, 
and  we  think  in  the  intermediate  stage  we  should  be  able 
to  find  them  sufficient  labour  on  the  land  :  there  will 
be  a  certain  amount  of  other  work,  in  addition  to  the 
work  on  the  land,  that  we  shall  put  them  to. 

43511.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  children, 
you  say  in  Paragraph  9  that  scattered  homes  within  easy 
access  of  the  workhouse  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
your  mind ;  it  is  most  desirable  in  deahng  with  the  chil- 
dren to  ehminate  all  knowledge  and  contact  with  the 
workhouse  ?— You  can  ehminate  all  knowledge  or  con- 
tact with  the  workhouse  only  by  their  never  entering  the 
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workhouse.  The  bulk  of  om-  children  if  they  are  suitable 
for  our  homes  have  little  or  no  contact  with  the  work- 
house. W e  tried  to  get  permission  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  they  should  not  necessarily,  as  formerly, 
pass  through  the  workhouse  ;  we  now  send  them  as  I  said 
just  now  to  our  probationary  home. 

43512.  The  ins-and-outs  who  come  more  frequently  for 
admission  are  those  who  need  really  most  care  and  most 
training,  belonging  mostly  to  parents  who  are  undesirable  clnklien. 
pareifts  ? — Yes. 

43513.  "Will  the  distance  of  your  homes  from  the  work-  King's  Nov- 
houso  induce  the  guardians  to  admit  these  ins-and-outs  ton  proba- 
te the  workhouse  because  of  the  cost  of  transit,  the  difii-  tionary 
culty  of  cleansing  them  and  taking  them  there,  and  |.y"jjg°'  .j^j 
bringiiag  them  back  again  ? — We  had  a  special  ward  for  ^^^^^ 

the  children  who  from  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
were  probably  only  going  to  stay  in  the  workhouse  a  fort- 
night, three  weeks,  or  a  month  ;  now  if  they  are  going  to 
stay  long  beyond  that  we  bring  them  up  to  the  cottage 
homes,  and  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  being  removed  (we 
are  in  close  communication  by  telephone)  we  retain  them  in 
the  probationary  home  until  we  get  information  before 
we  put  them  into  the  other  homes. 

43514.  In  many  cases  you  cannot  ascertain  whether 
an  inmate  is  going  to  stop  in  ? — Then  they  go  on  in  the 
usual  course  and  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  homes 
forthwith. 

43515.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately  about  the  num-  Admissioii 
ber  of  children  who  are  admitted  into  the  workhouse  who  "t  "  lnldren 
are  quahfied  enough  to  be  taken  to  the  homes  direct,  in  workhouse 
the  course  of  the  year  ? — You  are  referring  now  to  those  g^^Jp 

that  are  sent  by  the  out-rehef  committee  I  suppose  ?  homes.^ 

43516.  Yes  ? — Not  very  many,  twelve  or  fourteen 
probably. 

43517.  In  the  course  of  a  year  ? — Yes,  they  come  n 
batches  ;  sometimes  you  may  have  four,  or  five  or  six  in 
very  quick  succession  and  then  we  may  have  a  long 
period  and  not  have  any. 

43518.  We  understood  on  our  visit  that  a  good  many 
children  came  into  the  workhouse  ? — Into  the  cottage 
homes. 

43519.  No,  were  admitted  to  the  workhouse  prior  to 
being  sent  to  the  cottage  homes  ? — I  thought  you  were 
asking  me  the  question  the  other  way  about,  how  many 
came  into  the  cottage  homes  without  going  into  the 
workhouse. 

43520.  No,  I  meant  the    other    way  ? — The  great 
majority. 

43521.  It  is  the  exception  to  be  admitted  direct  to  the 
cottage  homes  ? — It  is  the  exception  that  the  relief 
committee  will  make  the  recommendation. 

43522.  Do  you  consider  that  desirable  ? — I  do  not. 
We  shall  get  it  by  and  by,  but  we  cannot  transform  our 
system  from  one  to  another  without  considerable  experi- 
ence, and  we  are  now  learning  that  experience  whether 
it  is  advisable  or  inadvisable  to  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  different  out-door  relief  committees.  

43523.  On  our  visit  we  were  struck  very  much  by  the  Se.ale  of  out- 
smallness  of  the  amounts  that  were  given  in  outdoor  relief  at  j 
relief.    Do  you  hold  with  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Waite,  Kinir's 
that  the  reason  is  that  you  are  approximating  nearly  to  Norton. 

the  standard  given  by  the  other  unions  in  Birmingham  ? — 
To  some  considerable  extent  that  has  been  the  cause. 
Some  few  years  ago  our  limit  was  2s.  6d.  We  have  got 
that  varied 

43524.  The  limit  for  an  aged  person  ? — Yes.  Now 
we  have  got  it  varied  ;  it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
circumstances.  We  can  now  give  more,  and  in  many 
eases  we  are  giving  more. 

43525.  Have  you  fixed  a  limit  by  resolution  now  ? — 
Yes  it  is  3s.  or  exceptional  cases,  which  must  come  before 
the  whole  of  the  committee,  what  we  call  special  cases, 
may  go  to  43. 

43526.  Do  you  think  that  that  recommendation  hampers 
the  guardians  at  times  in  the  use  of  their  discretion  ? — 
I  think  not ;  because  if  the  guardians  feel  for  the  case  we 
immediately  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  that  be 
considered  by  the  relief  committee  generally,  so  that 
there  shall  be  the  same  uniformity  throughout  the  who'e 
of  the  unions  of  the  different  sub-committees. 
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43527.  Are  there  many  on  the  higher  scale  ? — No, 
because  we  have  not  regulated  it  very  long  ;  as  Mr.  Waite 
says,  it  is  of  recent  origin,  but  it  is  gradually  increasing. 

43528.  [Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  say  the  main  causes  of 
pauperism  are  want  of  forethought  and  thrift  accompanied 
by  reckless  living  in  time  of  plenty.  Do  you  get  many 
people  who  have  earned  large  sums  of  money  applying 
for  relief  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  we  do. 

43529.  What  do  you  call  a  large  sum  ? — A  large  sum 
of  money. 

43530.  Per  week  2 — Anything  going  into  a  house  of 
£3  and  upwards. 

43531.  Have  you  many  of  those  cases  ? — A  good  many 
of  those  where  the  children,  father  and  mother,  all  get 
money. 

43532.  All  get  money  ? — Yes,  there  are  certain  classes 
of  children  who  do. 

43533.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  many  of  those 
classes  of  cases  have  you  as  paupers  ? — Afterwards  ? 

43534.  Yes  ? — It  is  difficult  rather  to  estimate  what 
the  number  is,  because  we  are  not  always  told  and  we 
cannot  always  ascertain  what  has  been  their  exact  position 
previously. 

43535.  Are  you  speaking  here  of  the  aged  people  who 
apply  for  relief  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  would 
call  a  male  aged  person,  who,  as  Mr.  Waite  said,  if  they 
lose  their  position  through  intemperance  and  so  forth, 
cannot  get  on  again  anywhere  because  they  are  simply 
fitted  for  that  particular  business.  In  Smethwick  I 
suppose  we  have  some  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
concerns  of  anywhere  ;  we  begin  at  one  end  with  Messrs. 
Chance,  glass  makers,  then  we  have  Guest,  Keen  & 
Company,  the  patent  nut  makers,  and  Nettlefold's  with 
their  screws,  and  we  have  the  Birmingham  carriage 
works,  all  these  people  have  an  absolutely  separate  class 
of  men  to  work  for  them,  and  one  is  no  use  to  the  other, 
and  if  they  lose  their  berth  at  one  of  these  large  places 
it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  into  work  again. 

43536.  We  understood  from  Mr.  Waite  that  that  district 
was  a  very  poor  district  and  the  people  earned  very  low 
wages  ? — Not  Smethwick,  I  think. 

43537.  I  understood  they  lived  at  Selly  Oak  and 
worked  elsevv^here  ? — As  I  said  just  now,  our  union 
is  a  very  long  one,  and  Selly  Oak  is  nearly  four  miles 
away  from  Smethwick.  We  have  to  pass  through  Har- 
bourne  to  it. 

43538.  The  people  I  understand  live  at  one  place  and 
work  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

43539.  My  question  is  in  your  opinion  what  proportion 
of  paupers  have  earned  large  wages  so  that  they  might 
have  provided  for  themselves  ? — I  should  think  not  a 
very  large  proportion. 

43540.  If  a  case  happens  to  need  more  than  4s.  a  week 
what  happens  to  it  ? — Are  you  referring  to  old  people 
or  to  young  people. 

43541.  Aged  people  ;  I  understand  your  limit  is  4s.  ? — 
In  special  cases  the  Board  can  recommend  more,  and 
if  they  think  that  more  would  meet  the  case,  the  whole 
Committee  have  power  to  give  more. 

43542.  Could  you  put  in  a  record  of  the  boys  that  you 
sent  to  the  fishing,  a  return  showing  actually  when  they 
went  and  what  has  happened  to  them  ?— Yes. 

43543.  Can  you  also  do  it  for  those  you  sent  into  the 
Navy  ? — Yes.  {Subsequently  sent,  see  Appendix  No.  XV. 
(A).) 

43544.  You  believe  in  cottage  homes  and  keeping  the 
children  away  from  the  Poor  Law,  not  letting  them 
know  that  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  ? 
—I  do. 

43545.  That  is  why  you  go  in  for  cottage  homes  ? — Yes. 

43546.  Would  not  you  obtain  that  effect  better  by  the 
mother,  having  a  sufficient  allowance  herself  if  the  home 
was  decent  and  the  woman  was  decent  to  keep  them  at 
home  and  preserve  the  home  life  and  everything  ? — My 
experience  is  that  they  are  not  properly  kept  and  fed 
and  looked  after  when  the  mother  herself  has  to  go  out 
to  work. 

43547.  Have  you  ever  given  a  mother  the  chance  that 


you  give  the  foster  mother,  of  4s.  a  week,  or  5s.  a  week 
for  each  child  ? — No,  we  never  have. 

43548.  I  suggest  to  you  that  your  end  would  be  reached 
better,  you  would  preserve  home  life  and  the  natural 
affections  between  the  child  and  its  mother,  and  do  away 
with  all  stigma  of  pauperism,  if  you  did  that  ? — What 
are  we  to  do  with  those  orphans  and  those — 

43549.  Excuse  me,  I  have  carefully  guarded  my  ques-  Relief  to 
tion.     I  have  said  that  their  homes  must  be  decent,  and  widows  wi 
that  the  mother  must  be  decent.    I  am  asking  under  those  children, 
circumstances,  with  a  home  open  to  just  the  same  kind 

of  visiting  as  other  homes,  what  is  the  objection  to  giving 
adequate  maintenance  for  a  child  in  such  a  home,  and 
therefore  allowing  the  child  to  go  to  ordinary  schools 
and  be  brought  up  in  the  ordinary  fashion  ? — The  only 
difficulty  is  this,  that  if  we  allow  those  who  come  before 
us  for  relief  a  sum  equivalent  to  that,  we  should  be  doing 
a  very  grave  injustice  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  I 
striving  to  do  their  duty  with  a  very  much  less  wage  per 
head  than  you  suggest  should  be  given.  What  we  aim 
at  is  that  we  shall  not  make  oar  outdoor  paupers  in  a 
better  position  than  those  who  are  striving  to  get  -svhat 
they  can  with  their  ordinary  wages.  We  have  in  Smeth- 
wick many  men  getting  18s.  to  £1  a  week  who  keep  a 
wife  and  family  of  a  number  of  children. 

43550.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
doing  it  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  the  child  in  the 
cottage  home  is  getting  infinitely  better  conditions, 
being  brought  up  under  much  more  wholesome  sur- 
roundings than  the  childjen  of  the  man  who  is  earning  , 
18s.  a  week  that  is  spoken  of  here  ? — That  is  so,  but  the 

parent  has  the  pride  of  keeping  his  own  castle  over  his  ; 

head.    He  has  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  and  he  tries 

to  make  ends  meet ;  his  children  are  not  in  any  sense  of 

the  word  famished,  or  anything  like  that,  but  when  you 

talk  about  the  cottage  homes,  as  far  as  maintenance  is 

concerned,  it  is  nothing  like  that,  it  is  about  3s.  Cd.  per 

head 

43551.  You  never  give  a  mother  3s.  6d.  for  a  child  ? — 
No,  we  do  not,  that  is  above  the  average  that  the  working 
man  with  his  wife  and  children  gets.  He  does  not  get 
3s.  6d.  per  head. 

43552.  I  am  only  suggesting  to  you  that  you  wish 
to  preserve  the  children,  in  all  cases  the  child  is  the  im- 
portant thing  ? — Quite  so. 

43553.  All  these  other  things  are  not  so  important  as 
bringing  the  child  up  well  and  without  the  stigma  of  ' 
pauperism,  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  that  end  can  be 
reached  much  better  by  giving  the  mother  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  up  her  own  children  with  an  adequate  | 
allowance  for  doing  so  ? — Yes,  you  guarded  yourself  ' 
of  course  by  saying  that  the  mother  is  in  every  respect  a 
suitable  woman  and  the  surroundings  of  the  home  are 

also  suitable.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  children 
we  get  in  our  cottage  homes  those  conditions  would  not 
be  met. 

43554.  Not  even  if  you  gave  an  adequate  allowance  ? 
■ — No,  having  regard  to  the  position  in  which  they  were 
in  and  would  have  been  brought  up  in. 

43555.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  take  it  you  do  not  compel 
respectable  people  of  that  class  to  come  into  the  house 
with  their  children  ? — No. 


43556.  Are  they  starved  in  by  giving  them  too  small 
an  amount  of  rehef  ? — There  are  other  sources  than  out- 
door relief.  Out-door  relief  is  the  foundation,  and  then 
there  are  other  things.  We  have  in  Smethwick  what  is 
called  an  aid  society ;  that  aid  society  provides  for  a 
man  during  sickness  or  temporary  unemployment.  We 
are  prepared  to  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Lansbury  was 
asking,  we  give  them  as  much  as  15s.  or  16s.  a  week  to 
go  on  with. 

43557.  [Mr.  Booth.)  You  say  in  your  statement  that 
no  other  system  so  well  meets  the  requirements  of  all 
children  as  the  cottage  homes  village  system.  That 
word  "  village "  implies  that  these  groups  of  cottage 
homes  are  at  a  considerable  distance  away  altogether 
from  the  workhouse,  does  it  not  ? — About  three  miles. 

43558.  Therefore  the  reason  for  thinking  that  the  best 
system  does  not  apply  to  a  group  of  cottage  homes  that 
are  situate  close  to  a  workhouse  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  at 
Aston  they  have  homes  quite  close,  but  they  are  quite 
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separate  ;  there  is  a  road  between  them.  There  is  no 
inter-communioation  between  them  any  more  than  theie 
is  with  us.  The  parents,  if  they  want  to  come  and  see  a 
child,  have  the  privilege  at  certain  intervals. 

43.559.  If  there  was  only  that  road  between  it  would 
hardly  eliminate  that  knowledge  of  and  contact  with  the 
workhouse  ? —  No,  I  think  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  them 
so  close  ;  I  think  your  system  is  better. 

43560.  The  system  you  advocate  is  one  that  would 
establish  these  groups  of  cottage  homes  some  distance 
from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

j-Q     435G1,  On  the  other  hand  with  regard  to  the  scattered 


homes  that  you  object  to,  you  say  the  premises  are  not 
within  easy  access  of  the  workhouse.  That  does  not  seem 
to  cover  the  case  of  scattered  homes  that  are  within  easy 
access  ? — I  understand  that  the  provisions  are  sent  from 
the  workhouse  to  some  of  the  scattered  homes. 

43562.  But  not  necessarily  to  the  whole  ? — But  to  a 
good  many. 

43563.  The  scattered  homes,  I  understand,  usually  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  many  are 
supplied  from  the  common  stores  at  the  workhouse. 

43564.  At  any  rate  what  you  object  to  are  the  scattered 
homes  v/hich  are  near  the  workhouse  to  which  the  pro- 
visions are  supplied  from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 


The.  Rev. 
Canon  G. 
Asthury. 

11  Mar.  1907. 


Mr.  James  Richabd  Turner,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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435G5.  [Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Birming- 
ham Board  of  Guardians  and  have  been  Chairman  of  the 
Infirmary  Management  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the 
Marston  Green  Homes  Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

43566.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  your 
views  in  writing,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  your  Statem.ent 
in  we  will  treat  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief  and  supple- 
ment it  by  a  few  questions  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  foUo'i'ing  Statement.) 

1.  The  Birmingham  Union  is  almost  entirely  urban,  and 
comprises  largely  a  working-class  population,  the  slum 
districts,  and  the  lodging-houses.  The  residences  of  the 
well-to-do,  although  in  many  cases  in  the  city,  are  generally 
outside  the  parish  boundary.  This  explains  to  some 
extent  the  large  number  of  indoor  poor,  as  compared  with 
those  receiving  out-relief,  many  of  the  former  having  no 
friends  who  -would  care  for  them  if  out-relief  were  given. 
The  policy  of  the  Birmingham  Board  for  years  has  been  to 
give  out-relief  in  all  cases  where  a  respectable  home  is 
available,  in  preference  to  sending  an  applicant  into  the 
"  house." 

bjeotions  to  2.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  large  aggregations  of 
■gregation  people  in  workhouses  are  a  mistake ;  classification  is 
people  in  almost  impossible,  and  the  respectable  inmates  often  have 
)rkhouses.  associate  with  those  of  a  much  lower  type,  as  well  as 
with  criminals,  and  other  undesirables. 

luses  of  3.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  principally  drink  and 

{uperism.  improvidence,  combined  with  the  absence  of  moral  stamina 
and  seK-respect  in  many  of  the  unskilled  classes,  and  to 
some  extent,  in  the  skilled  v.'orkman  also. 

jjections  to     4.  But  the  present  system  of  workhouses  is  most  costly, 
)rkhouse     and  not  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  deserving  poor, 
terns.        while  it  fosters  malingering  and  idleness  among  the  un- 
deserving. 
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5.  The  attention  of  our  Board  has  repeatedly  been 
caUed  to  the  large  number  of  children  periodically  entering 
and  leaving  the  workhouse.  Such  children  could  not  be 
sent  to  the  Marston  Green  Homes,  as  the  work  of  the 
schools  would  be  hindered  by  frequent  changes.  In  the 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  association  with  the  workhouse 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  thus  preventing  the  taint  of  pauper- 
ism attaching  to  them  in  after  life,  the  Board  has  acquired 
suitable  buildings  in  the  city  as  a  home  for  these  "  ins-and- 
outs  "  children.  We  have  recently  opened  one  home  for 
boys,  and  another  for  girls,  each  having  accommodation 
for  about  forty  children.  Ultimately  all  children  (save 
infants  in  arms)  will  be  received  here  instead  of  at  the 
workhouse,  and.  after  probation,  will  be  suitably  dealt 
with. 

6.  The  three  Poor  Law  authorities  in  Birmingham  and 
district  have  jointly  obtained  powers  to  provide  homes  for 
epileptics  and  feeble-minded,  and  are  now  erecting  build- 
ings to  accommodate  about  200  of  such  patients  on  a  site 
near  Birmingham,  where  it  is  intended  to  occupy  them  in 
industrial  work,  instead  of  retaining  them  in  the  workhouse 
or  infirmary.  No  doubt  the  Commission  will  have  had 
full  particulars  of  this  scheme,  but  I  would  especially 
mention  that  it  is  essential  to  success  that  further  powers 
of  detention  be  given,  so  that  the  young  persons  especially 
whom  it  is  intended  to  receive  after  they  leave  the  special 
schools  for  feeble-minded,  may  be  segregated,  8.nd,  while 
leading  a  life  of  comparative  usefulness,  may  be  prevented 
from  the  possibility  of  perpetuating  a  race  of  undesirables. 

429— IV. 


7.  The  men  and  women  seeking  election  as  guardians    Mr.  J.  B. 
are  not  in  all  cases  those  most  suitable  for  the  work.    If  Turner. 

guardians  had  similar  powers  to  those  possessed  by  other   

public  bodies,  such  as  complete  control  of  officials,  power  to  1^  Mar.  1907. 
arrange  dietaries,  et?.,  capable  men  and  women  in  larger  ,„  T" 
numbers  would  offer  themselves  for  election.    The  work,  g^jjc,'  ijecom- 
if  conscientiously  performed,  is  most  arduous,  and  even  ing  o-uardians 
engrossing,  but  there  is  not  the  pubhc  recognition  of  it 
which  is  accorded  some  other  elected  bodies. 
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8.  With  regard  to  desirable  reforms,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  economy,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Poor  Law  matters  in  a  city  like  Birmingham 
should  be  under  the  control  of  one  Board,  instead  of  three 
as  at  present.  This  would  avoid  much  overlapping, 
enable  classification  to  be  carried  out,  and  other  reforms  to 
be  adopted,  such  as  central  test  wards,  and  tramp 
receiving  war 's. 

9.  The  present  plan  of  removal  and  settlement  is  very 
antiquated,  and  needs  to  be  thoroughly  revised  and  to  a 
large  extent  abolished.  It  is  absurd  to  keep  an  expensive 
army  of  officials  to  move  people  from  place  to  place 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  If  the  whole  system  cannot 
be  abandoned  a  clearing-house  might  perhaps  be  es- 
tablished, or  a  special  grant  could  be  devoted  to  cover  the 
cost  to  the  various  unions. 

10.  I  think  it  should  be  made  possible  for  relief  to  be  Need  of  out- 
given  to  the  wives  and  children  of  men  who  are  temporarily  relief  to 
out  of  employment.    Many  such  people  break  up  the  ^,^ig  ^^iq^ij^^j 
home  and  enter  the  workhouse,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  j^^n^porarilv 
of  forming  a  fresh  home,  they  become  a  permanent  burden  work, 
on  the  rates.    Such  relief  as  suggested  would  require 
judicious  administration  should  be  for  a  limited  period  only, 

a^nd,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  disfranchise  the  man 
whose  family  receives  it.  Many  of  the  present  inmates 
of  the  Birmingham  workhouse  would  not  be  there 
to-day  if  such  assistance  could  have  been  given. 

11.  The  method  of  dealing  with  tramps  requires  a  Tramp 
radical  change.    Among  the  large  number  who  frequent  colonies, 
the  tramp  ward,  comparatively  few  are  bona-fide  seekmg 

for  work.  I  would  place  all  tramps  who  appear  a  second 
time  in  a  tramp  ward  without  satisfactory  reason,  within, 
say  twelve  months,  m  a  labour  colony  for  a  term,  subject 
to  release  on  licence  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities,  if 
habits  of  industry  are  developed,  such  licence  to  be  with- 
drawn if  old  habits  are  resumed.  The  children  of  these 
people  should  be  placed  in  a  suitable  home,  and  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  (which  most  of  them  have  never  had 
of  becoming  self-respecting  members  of  the  community. 

12.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  generally  the  present  Ngg,|  gij^^ 
Poor  Laws,  while  suited  for  the  time  when  they  were  plification  of 
adopted,  are  cumbrous  and  difficult  to  work  now.    It  Poor  Laws, 
therefor©  seems  desirable  and  necessary  that  they  should 

be  modernised,  simplified,  and  brought  more  into  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  this  should  be  the 
result  of  the  enc^uiry  by  the  present  Royal  Commissicm 
a  permanent  benefit  to  our  country  will  have  been 
attained. 

43567.  (Chairman.)  There   has    been    a    considerable  Lack  of 
increase  in  the  amount  of  indoor  relief  given  in  your  classification- 
Union  in  recent  years  ? — Yes.  a  cause  of 

43568.  You  have  had  some  correspondence,  have  you  jjjdoor 
not,  with  the  Local  Government  Board  as  regards  the  pauperism, 
methods  of   administration  of  the   Birmingham  work- 
house ? — We  have. 
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43539.  I  saw  a  letter  when  I  was  at  Birmingham  which 
was  rather  to  the  effect  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
suggested  there  should  be  more  classification,  and  a  more 
rigid  test  put  on  the  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

43570.  Assuming  that  their  contention  was  right,  would 
that  not  account  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  increase  of  the 
indoor  paupers  ? — Do  you  mean  the  absence  of  the  test  ? 

43571.  Yea  ?— I  think  it  does. 

43572.  You  do  not  like  the  present  sjrstem  of  the  work- 
house, I  understand  ? — No. 

43573.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  administration  ;  you 
would  impose  a  severer  test  on  the  able-bodied  ? — Last 
year  a  system  was  proposed  of  a  test  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  these  men.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was 
rejected  by  the  board  after  being  proposed,  and  plans 
prepared,  for  buildings  for  such  test  work  as  com 
grinding  and  stone-breaking.  We  have  now  test  wards, 
but  they  are  away  from  the  workhouse  a  long  distance,  and 
the  test  is  simply  nominal  at  present.  The  men  remain 
there  frequently  for  weeks  and  months. 

43574.  You  have  a  sort  of  merit  recognition  inside  the 
workhouse  ? — We  have  for  women,  and  for  men  to  some 
extent. 

43575.  I  assume  you  agree  that  that  principle  could 
be  pushed  a  good  deal  more  ? — Quite  so,  I  think  classifi- 
cation is  most  desirable,  but  we  are  so  full  in  the  Birming- 
ham workhouse  that  we  cannot  possibly  classify  at 
present. 

43576.  You  have  a  separate  school  for  the  ins-and-outs  ? 
— That  is  a  home  which  has  been  founded  recently  because 
the  children  who  came  into  the  hands  of  the  guardians 
were  so  frequently  coming  in  for  a  few  weeks  and  out 
again,  we  could  not  send  them  to  the  Marston  Green 
Homes  because  of  interfering  with  the  discipline  in  the 
Homes,  so  we  have  started  a  Home  outside  the  workhouse 
in  which  to  receive  all  boys  and  girls  where  they  vsdll  be 
kept  and  housed  and  either  sent  to  Marston  Greon  event- 
ually, or  restored  to  their  friends. 

43577.  Those  Homes  have  been  a  success,  I  understand, 
but  you  still  have  difficulties  from  the  ins-and-outs  parents 
C  mstantly  taking  their  children  away  ? — Yes,  I  may  say 
"Vfe  have  not  yet  completed  these  receiving  Homes.  We 
bought  a  property  about  eighteen  months  ago,  but  have 
not  yet  arranged  to  receive  the  children  there,  they  are 
still  referred  to  the  workhouse,  but  we  hope  in  the  course 
of  the  next  three  months  to  have  a  central  building  where 
we  shall  receive  the  children ;  they  will  not  enter  the 
workhouse  door  at  all ;  but  will  be  received  at  these 
Homes  and  sent  to  Marston  Green  if  suitable. 

43578.  You  still  have  the  difficulty  of  the  children 
being  taken  away  ? — We  have  that  difficulty. 

43579.  If  the  law  had  to  be  altered,  would  you  suggest 
detain  in  and         guardians  should  have  more  powers  of  detention 

over  these  children  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  more  power  in  certain  cases  ;  for  instances,  if  a  man 
is  in  the  hospital  for  a  time,  if  he  has  no  home  the  chil- 
dren would  be  there,  and  when  he  is  restored  to  health 
the  children  could  go  back  to  him.  Sometimes  the  man 
is  in  prison.  We  frequently  have  cases  of  that  kind  just 
for  a  period.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  tramps,  I 
should  like  to  see  large  powers  of  detention  in  such  cases. 

43580.  While  we  are  on  the  powers  of  detention,  you 
would  also  like  to  have  powers  of  detention  I  assume 
with  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  ? — That  is  most  de- 
sirable, I  think  it  is  most  essential. 

43581.  Particularly  with  regard  to  girls  ? — At  the 
present  time  we  cannot  keep  them  under  control.  Both 
boys  and  girls,  and  girls  especially,  can  dismiss  them- 
selves or  taken  out  by  their  parents,  often  with  sad  re- 
sults ;  I  think  we  ought  to  have  powers  of  detention  ia  all 
cases  of  the  feeble-mLaded  or  epileptic  people,  both 
children  and  adults. 
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43582.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view  you 
would  like  to  combine  all  the  unions  which  have  Poor 
Law  jurisdiction  in  the  area  of  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  I 
should. 

43583.  There  might  be  a  difficulty  about  boundaries, 
do  you  think  it  would  work  economically  ? — I  think  it 
would. 


43584.  You  would  be  able  to  classify  more  easily  ?—  Proposal  to: 
We  could  classify  far  better  and  we  should  not  require  anialgamatr 
such  staffs  as  we  have  now  ;  we  have  three  distinct  staffs  unions  in 
working  in  the  same  locahty,  and  we  also  have  distinctive  ^^irminghar! 
wards  in  the  different  hospitals  for  the  same  purposes,  advantages 

43585.  The  division  now  is  pxirely  artificial  ? — Purely  ' 
artificial. 

43586.  Nobody  who  is  not  a  local  expert  can  tell 
whether  he  is  in  one  union  or  the  other  ? — Even  the  people 
who  reside  there  often  do  not  know  which  parish  they  are 
in  ;  one  side  of  the  street  is  in  Aston,  and  the  other  in 
Birmingham,  and  a  little  further  on  it  may  be  in  King's 
Norton  ;  it  is  a  purely  artificial  division. 


43587.  You  make  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  relief  to  the  wives  and  children  of  men  temporarily 
out  of  employment.  You  can  do  that  now,  either  by 
labour  yards  or  by  a  limited  workhouse  test  ? — My  view 
is  that  in  the  case  of  men  out  of  employment  who  are  too 
respectable  to  come  to  the  workhouse,  and  who  suffer  much 
before  they  come  near  the  guardians.  We  should  like 
power,  if  possible,  to  give  some  assistance  in  kind  for  a 
limited  period  to  the  wives  and  famihes,  not  to  the  men 
themselves,  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  that  time.  The 
test  we  have  to  give  them  of  stonebreaking  is  most  un- 
desirable and  most  unsatisfactory  ;  for  instance,  a  jeweller 
or  a  clerk  could  not  do  any  good  in  stonebreaking,  it  would 
simply  ruin  his  hands  and  unfit  him  for  his  ordinary 
occupation. 

4?588.  Could  you  elaborate  this  suggestion  at  all, 
because  necessarily,  you  must  attach  some  precautions 
to  it,  otherwise  you  would  have  anybody  who  was  out  of 
employment,  no  matter  for  what  reason,  come  upon  your 
hands.  How  would  you  work  an  idea  of  this  kind  ? — I 
should  think  that  if  a  man  were  out  of  employment  and 
in  distress,  if  he  would  like  his  children  and  wife  pro- 
vided for  for  a  time,  say  a  month  or  a  shorter  period,  and 
on  enquiry  he  is  found  to  be  a  man  whose  home  is  worth 
saving,  we  might,  imder  proper  conditions,  give  temporary 
relief.  I  have  not  any  theory  touching  the  matter  which 
would  be  practicable,  but  I  think  it  could  be  arranged. 

43589.  Your  idea  is  that  you  want  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  home  of  a  respectable  man  who  is  temporarily 
out  of  emplojmient  ? — I  find  this,  that  if  a  home  is  once 
broken  up  in  some  cases  they  never  get  together  again,  but 
remain  permanently  under  the  charge  of  the  guardians  ; 
whereas,  if  the  home  can  be  kept  together  and  some  means 
of  living  provided  for  them,  it  will  often  tide  over  a 
difficulty. 

43590.  Do  you  think  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law 
is  the  proper  machinery  for  deahng  with  this  sort  of  case  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  it  is,  as  at  present  constituted.  We 
have  at  present  a  Distress  Committee  in  Birmingham 
which  is  working  on  the  lines  of  imemployed  pay,  it  might 
be  done  in  that  way. 

43591.  You  want  what  some  of  the  witnesses  call  a 
sort  of  advance  guard  to  prevent  the  cases  coming  to  you 
as  paupers  1 — I  would  rather  prevent  the  cases  than  deal 
with  them  when  they  come  to  us,  if  possible. 
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43592.  Have  you  thought  this  out  enough  to  be  able  to 
answer  this  question.  Would  you  give  the  relief  on  loan 
or  make  it  a  gift  ? — I  think  on  loan  primarily.  I  believe 
many  men  would  have  a  satisfaction  in  repaying  at  some 
future  time,  any  sum  advanced  to  them  ;  I  do  not  say  all  of 
them,  but  I  think  many  would. 

43693.  Prom  your  experience,  do  you  think  there  is 
any  appreciable  number  of  people  who,  by  the  process 
which  you  have  described,  drift  upon  the  Poor  Law  from 
being  out  of  employment  and  their  homes  getting  broken 
up  ? — I  think  there  is.  I  think  many  men  in  our  work- 
houses, evens  killed  tradesmen,  come  temporarily  and  in 
some  cases  they  remain  permanently,  because  they  find  it 
is  more  comfortable  than  outside.  I  know  a  case  in  point 
now  of  a  bricklayer  who  came  in  through  a  shortage  of 
work  some  twelve  months  ago ;  he  is  at  present  in  the 
Birmingham  workhouse,  he  came  Ln  temporarily,  but  he 
has  become  now  a  permanent  denizen.  He  was  asked 
when  he  was  going  to  retire  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  said  : 
"  Not  this  year."    I  think  he  has  got  workshy  now. 
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!Needof  or-  43594.  It  means  that  the  workhouse  test  may  be  a  de- 
^anisations  torrent,  your  idea  is  that  the  Poor  Law  should  either  be 
preventive  of  altered  or  something  added  to  it  which  would  be  a  pre- 
pauperism.  ventative  in  its  operation  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  a  pre- 
ventative before  the  people  come  in  touch  with  the  Poor 
[  Law,  to  see  if  they  can  be  saved  from  getting  so  low  a& 

applying  for  relief.  I  should  hke  a  system  by  which 
people  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  guardians  and  say 
that  a  certain  family  in  their  opinion  should  have  relief, 
and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
to  make  enquiries  and  report  that  case.  At  the  present 
time  they  wait  until  the  people  come  and  apply  for  relief 
and  in  many  cases  those  most  deserving  are  the  most 
reluctant  to  apply 

43595.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  persons  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  Birminghom  who  hold  the  same  views,  or  have  put 
forward  the  same  ideas,  that  you  have,  that  the  defect 
of  the  system  is  that  it  is  not  suiSciently  preventative  ? — 
I  think  the  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  Poor  Law  think 
that ;  it  may  be  a  minority,  but  an  influential  one. 

43596.  The  Poor  Law,  as  at  present  administered,  is 
necessarily  a  deterrent,  and  its  officials  do  not  encourage 
applications  to  be  made  to  them  unless  a  person  is  desti- 
tute ? — Quite  so. 

43597.  You  want  to  go  a  step  in  advance  of  that  ? — 
Yes. 

43598.  In  order  to  prevent  the  people  coming  ultima- 
tely to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  in  many  cases  if  a  man 
were  assisted  a  little  earlier  it  would  perhaps  be  only  a 
temporary  requirement  instead  of  a  permanent  require- 
ment. When  once  the  home  is  broken  up  they  get  into 
a  lower  status  and  perhaps  remain  there. 

43599.  And  when  once  in  the  workhouse,  they  often 
remain  there  ? — Yes. 

43600.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  dignity  that  is 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  which  you  think  is  rather  insufficiently  recog- 
nised, if  the  area  was  very  much  larger  and  you  had  one 
Poor  Law  area  for  the  whole  of  Birmingham,  do  you 
think  the  enletrgement  of  the  area  would  add  to  the 
dignity  and  recognition  ? — To  some  extent,  but  I  think 
it  would  come  in  giving  the  guardians  larger  powers  than 
they  have  at  present,  and  being  less  fettered  by  applying 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  trivial  matters,  as 
they  have  to  now. 

43601.  Perhaps  if  the  area  were  larger  those  powers 
might  be  extended  ? — Probably  so.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  they  trusted  urban  guardians  in  large  towns  with 
larger  powers,  that  would  also  affect  the  status  of 
guardians ;  at  the  present  time  we  are  tied  in  the  same 
way  in  a  large  town  as  they  are  in  country  districts. 

43602.  Do  you  think  that  the  character  of  the  people 
who  would  try  to  become  guardians  would  rise  it  there 
was  more  dignity  ? — I  think  it  would  certainly,  especially 
if  we  were  not  simply  deterrent,  but  had  the  power  of 
assistance  apart  from  the  deterrence.  It  is  principally  a 
preventative  system  at  the  present  time  ;  if  we  had  larger 
powers  of  assistance  beforehand  than  we  have  now,  I 
thiak  people  of  a  very  high  calibre  would  join  our  ranks. 

43603.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  these  unemployed 
men,  suppose  instead  of  giving  them  test  work,  which 

paupers  g^y  jg  rather  detrimental  to  them,  you  were  to  enable 
them  to  have  educational  ad\  antages  which  involved 
their  whole  time  from  half-past  seven  to  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  a  regular  system  of  education  as  you  get  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  do  you  not  think  that  might  be  a  way 
which  would  enable  you  to  give  relief  to  the  wives  and 
children  without  demoralising  the  men  ? — The  class  of 
men  who  want  relief  by  technical  education  would  not  be 
touched  at  all,  they  are  too  old  for  that  now.  I  think  they 
have  lost  any  wish  to  help  themselves  by  education. 

43604.  Do  you  mean  they  are  all  over  forty-five  or 
fifty  ? — No,  some  are  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

43605.  Surely  you  could  do  something  in  the  way  of 
technical  education  and  physical  training  ? — I  do  not 
thi.ik  the  class  of  men  we  have  apply  for  relief  would  be 
affected  by  technical  education  of  any  kind. 

43606.  And  no  hygienic  regime  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
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43607.  Do  the  guardians  of  Birmingham  reside  in    Mr.  J.  It. 
the  parish  of  Birmingham  ? — Very  few,  I  think  per-  Tvrner.' 

haps  one  third.    The  parish  of  Birmingham  is  mostly   

comprised  of  manufactories  and  small  houses,  and  the      ^1*^1".  1907. 
suburbs  are  residential,  largely  for  the  middle  class  and  xt  — T, 
well-to-do.  Nonresident 

relieving 

43608.  I  was  told  there  were  no  relieving  officers  living  in  officers  in ' 
the  parish  of  Birmingham  ? — Do  you  mean  guardians  or  BinuiDgham. 
relieving  officers. 

43609.  Relieving  officers  ? — Probably  that  is  correct. 
You  see  the  Birmingham  parish  is  only  one  half  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham  ;  it  is  cut  across  in  a  section. 

43610.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  speak  of  the  costliness  of  Cost  of  relief 
the   present   system   of   workhouses ;  could   you   give  in 
the  cost  of  your  own  workhouse  ? — It  cost  about  7s.  5d.  Birmingham 
per  head  in  1905.  workhouse 

and  infirmary 

43611.  What  does  that  include  ? — That  includes 
administration,  clothes  and  food,  that  is,  the  general 
cost. 

43612.  Would  that  include  any  loan  charges  ? — No, 
except  interest  on  loans. 

43613.  Then  it  is  not  the  whole  cost  ? — It  would  in- 
clude the  interest  but  not  the  principal. 

43614.  Not  the  repayment  of  the  principal  ? — No. 

43615.  You  think  that  includes  everything  ? — Every- 
thing except  the  repayment  of  the  principal. 

43616.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  infirmary  ? — The  cost 
of  the  infirmary  for  last  year  was  14s.  5d.  per  head.  I 
see  the  workhouse  was  lower  for  last  year,  it  was  63.  lOd. 
for  1906. 

43617.  Do  you  find  the  cost  of  the  infirmary  going  up 
or  down  ? — It  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  numbers. 
The  numbers  fluctuate.  Perhaps  for  two  or  three  years 
the  numbers  increase  and  then  it  gradually  falls  back 
to  a  lower  level. 

43618.  I  am  speaking  of  the  relative  cost  per  head. 
Is  that  becoming  more  costly  as  time  goes  on? — No,  it  is 
roughly  about  the  same  as  time  goes  on,  except  possibly 
a  slight  increase  over  a  period  of  years. 

43619.  You  speak  of  the  circumstances  which  deter  Question  of 
capable  men  and  women  from  offering  themselves  for  giving  guar- 
election  as  guardians.  You  think  that  such  matters  as  the  dians  pow« 
want  of  complete  control  of  the  officials  have  an  effect,  to  dismis 
Could  yoa  explain  that  a  little  ? — If  we  had  any  question  officials, 
arising  as  to  our  doctors  or  masters,  we  could  not  dis- 
miss them,  unless  there  was  a  Local  Government  Board 
inquiry,  which  is  a  most  cumbersome  method  of  dealing 
with  them.    They  know  that  and  that  they  can  practically 
defy  the  guardians  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

43620.  You  think  there  must  be  an  inquiry  ? — -The 
only  way  to  dismiss  a  staff  official  is  by  an  inquiry. 

43621.  You  think  there  is  no  means  without  an  inquiry? 
— That  is  the  only  means  we  know  of,  at  any  rate.  The- 
City  Council  can  give  an  officer  notice  in  their  own  way, 
we  cannot. 

43622.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  case.  I  have 
known  cases  where  it  has  been  otherwise  as  regards  the 
necessity  of  an  inquiry  ? — We  have  certain  staff  offijers 
and  all  those  are  appointed,  after  the  first  nine  months, 
permanently,  and  we  cannot  dismiss  them  ;  we  have  no 
means  of  dismissing  them. 

43623.  What  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  your 
officers  would  be  subject  to  the  Local  Government  Board's 
consent  to  their  dismissal? — Probably  few  in  proportion, 
but  all  the  head  officials,  masters  and  matrons  of  work- 
houses, and  doctors,  and  the  district  medical  officers  and 
some  other  officials. 

43624.  You  say  the  want  of  power  to  arrange  dietaries  Power  of 
deters  capable  persons  from  coming  forward  ? — That  is  guardians  as 
only  one  of  the  reasons.    Take  our  present  workhouses,  to  workhouse 
our  guardians  say  the  increase  in  the  numbers  there  has  dietary, 
been  caused  because  the  dietary  has  recently  been  altered 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  would  reduce 
it  to  the  old  dietary  had  they  the  power. 

43625.  Do  you  know  what  the  process  is  now  for 
guardians  to  frame  a  dietary? — I  am  not  cognisant  of  that. 
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11  Mar  1907      43G26.  (Chairman.)  You  have,  1  believe,  prepared  tor 

 '  us  a  very  interesting  paper  gsving  the  result  of  your  long 

experience? — I  have  prepared  this  Statement. 


Mr.  Henry  John  jVLiNTON,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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(The  Witness  handed  in,  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  My  qualifications  and  experience  are  as  follows  : — 
I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  City  of  Birmingham, 
member  of  the  Licensing  Committee  imder  the  Act  of 
1904,  member  of  the  City  Council  (with,  an  interval  of 
some  years)  since  1881,  member  of  the  Education 
Committee  under  the  Act  of  1902,  Guardian  of  the  Poor 
of  Birmingham  since  1877,  on  the  Management  Com- 
mittee of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Cottage  Homes  during 
the  period  of  their  existence,  senior  Vice-president  of  the 
Poor  Law  Unions'  Association,  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  on  the  London 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  express,  with  necessary  brevity, 
opinions  on  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham.  I  have  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  them — from  the  period  of  my  early 
apprenticeship  to  the  principle  and  the  methods  of  out- 
door relief,  from  1877  to  1890 — my  education  on  the 
City  Bench  from  1890  until  the  present  time — and  in  this 
position  for  five  or  six  years  as  presiding  magistrate  in 
the  court  where  the  school  attendance  cases  were  taken — 
and  in  addition  as  a  Council  member  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee under  the  Unemployed  Act  of  1905. 

3.  During  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  industry 
has  deteriorated.  The  Health  Committee  (sanitary 
authority)  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  very  great  deal  to 
improve  the  general  state  of  housing  and  hygiene,  the 
detection  and  treatment  of  zymotic  disease,  and  is  dis- 
charging adequately  the  duties  common  to  such  a  depart- 
ment in  all  large  towns.  The  upper  strata  of  industry, 
where  skilled  labour  is  found,  are  living  under  better 
conditions  as  to  domestic  life.  The  lower  strata  are  in 
need  of  the  attention  of  agencies  which  are  not  yet  created 
on  a  basis  of  efficiency. 

Prevalence  4.  On  the  subject  of  unemployment  I  am  of  opinion 
of  casual  that  casual  employment  covers  a  larger  area  than  un- 
employment, employment,  due  to  imcertainty  in  trade,  season  require- 
ments, and  the  tendency  in  the  larger  firms  to  vary  by 
reason  of  spasmodic  contracts  their  demands  upon  the 
floating  market  of  unskilled  labour.  This  remark  was 
intended  to  apply  to  the  heavy  and  metal  trades.  It  has 
also  an  application  to  the  lighter  trades  of  luxury,  which 
affect  a  large  section  of  the  population,  and  which  depend 
for  demand  on  the  fads  and  fasliions  of  society. 
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5.  Generally,  unemployment  is  due  (and  particularly 
in  the  heavy  trades,  where  joint  stock  company  methods 
are  most  keenly  exhibited  in  the  use  of  labour)  to  the 
frequency  and  earlier  discharge  of  the  least  effective, 
either  by  age  or  incapacity,  who  rarely  obtain  skilled 
employment  subsequently,  and  deteriorate  rapidly  to  the 
ranks  of  casual  labour.  In  my  opinion  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration has  done  nothing  towards  noting  this  state 
of  things,  and  nothing  towards  putting  itself  into  touch 
■with  this  most  effective  contributory  to  the  later  stage  of 
destitute  pauperism,  held  to  be  its  only  rightful  concern 
by  some  administrators. 

6.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  this  question,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — that  it  is  the  experience  of  such  of  us  as 
think  seriously  of  these  questions  and  probe  deeply  into 
them,  that  the  great  inrush  of  men  from  the  rural  districts 
into  the  towns  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  with 
special  application  to  Birmingham,  has  had  the  effect  of 
crushing  out  from  the  labour  market  the  older  men,  born 
in  the  city,  by  reason  of  the  greater  vitality  of  the  new- 
comers. This  is  to  be  accoimted  for  by  the  deterioration 
of  physique  produced  by  the  atmosphere  and  close  living 
inevitable  in  large  centres,  at  any  rate  inevitable  under 
the  ways  in  which  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
industrial  dwelUngs  have  been  exploited  for  profit  during 
the  last  two  generations.  It  is  amongst  the  third  genera- 
tion of  industrial  labourers  that  physical  deterioration, 
easy  despondency  and  lethargy  (the  state  of  the  casual 
labourer  to  a  large  extent)  are  to  be  found.  Physical 
and  nervous  breakdown  exists  to  a  much  more  serious 


extent  amongst  the  poor  than  in  other  classes,  but  in  its  Uestitutioi 
relation  to  Poor  Law  administration  its  pitiable  results  undiscover 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  amongst  those  who  persistently  hj  the  Poc 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  thus  Law. 
remain  undiscovered  by  its  agents. 

7.  Later  on  wiU  be  ventured  some  observations  on  tne  Origin  of  i 
question  of  methods  of  relief.   It  is  a  historical  fact  that  present 
out  of  a  very  heated  debate  on  the  principles  of  relief  P^^'^'^y 
came  the  several  progressive  movements  of  theBirming-  trQardr^is* 
ham  Guardians  of  the  Poor.    Isolation,  or  the  separation  children 
of  children  from  the  demoralising  associations    ith  adult  ^nd  results 
indoor  poor  has  always  been  a  favourite  object  in  Birming-  thereof, 
ham.    Originally  and  for  many  years  they  were  thus 
separated.    The  children  had,  however,  prior  to  1880, 
gravitated  to  a  contiguity  with  the  House.  Boarding 
out   of   suitable  children  under  a  certified  committee 
had  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  but  had  not  been 
a  success,  and  was  in  1881  discontinued.    The  experi- 
ment successfully  carried  out  by  voluntary  agency  at  the 
home  for  little  boys,  Eamingham,  Kent,  was  copied  in 
the  erection  of  the  weU-known  cottage  homes  at  ]Marston 
Green,  which  since  1881  have,  with  conspicuous  success, 
provided  for  440  children.    A  small  percentage  of  the 
permanent  children  are  known  to  be  moral  failures,  and 
a  still  smaller  percentage  are  known  to  have  returned  to 
the  ranks  of  pauperism. 

8.  It  was  the  agitation  in  1882  on  the  subject  of  out-  pegtitutioi 
relief  that  gave  emphasis  to  the  necessity  of  giving  agsaconditi 
broader  meaning  to  the  term  "  destitution."'  of  relief. 

9.  It  was  admitted  by  the  sterner  opponents  of  out- 
relief  that  the  success  of  their  restrictive  regulations 
rendered  necessary  proper  provision  for  the  remedial 
treatment  of  the  sick  poor  elsewhere  than  in  their  own 
homes,  where  the  conditions  were  "  destitution "  of 
the  means  necessary  for  recovery. 

10.  The  infirmary  was  built  in  Dudley  Road,  Birming-  (Separate 
ham,  known  locally  as  the  "  Birmingham  Infirmary."  Poor  Law 
It  is  administered  under  a  Local  Government  Board  infirmary  < 
Order,  by  a  management  committee  of  the  guardians,  Birmingha 
to  whom  liberal  powers  are  delegated.    Its  medical  and  its  operatK 
sm-gical  beds  number  about  800,  and  maternity  accom- 
modation  for  twenty,  and  the  area  of  the  infii'mary  in- 
cludes also  about  300  male  and  female  epileptics  and 
mentally  defectives. 

11.  The  expectations  with  Avhich  this  infirmary  was 
opened  have  been  more  than  fulfilled — it  may  have  been 
abused  to  some  extent ;  all  such  institutions  are  abused, 
whether  municipal  or  voluntary — but  it  has  received 
within  ics  -wards  many  a  helpless  hoiiseholder,  and  returned 
him  well  to  his  home  and  family,  and  occupation.  It  is 
a  casualty  hospital,  for  in  the  midst  of  great  works  and 
street  risks,  casualties  cannot  be  refused  admittance, 
though  the  interests  of  ratepayers  are  safeguarded  as 
much  as  may  be. 

12.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Midwifery  Council  as  a  training 
school  under  its  regulations,  and  as  such  has  a  high 
reputation. 

13.  In  connection  with  this  infirmary,  one  further  Couihinatit 
progressive  step  which  is  in  progress  of  development  of  Biniiing- 
may  be  mentioned;  this  is,  the  provision  which  is  being  ham  union; 
made  for  sane  epileptics  and  mentaUy  defectives  at  ^'^[ji'J 
King's  Norton,  near  Bhmingham.    By  a  happy  combma-  ^jgg^.i^'^i 
tion  of  the  three  boards  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  fegijig. 
and  the  unions  of  King's  Norton  and  Aston,  a  joint  com-  minded, 
mittee  has  been  formed,  which,  having  acquired  a  suitable 

estate,  is  now  erecting  buildings  for  the  a.coommodation 
in  the  first  instance  of  about  220  male  and  female  patients, 
able-bodied  and  improvable.  Technically  the  institution 
is  a  workhouse,  in  local  designation  it  will  be  a  "  home  " 
and  a  "  colony." 

14.  The  foregoing  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  Kespective 
progressive  work  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  "'^i^*'^^ 
respective  merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  relief^ 

15.  Where  indoor  relief  has  merits,  we  have  pretty 
much  dealt  with  them,  by  an  extent  of  classification 
which  has  removed  from  the  house  proper  all  young 
children,  all  sick  poor,  and  all  sick  aged  poor  disabled 
and  suffering  from  chronic  ailments. 

16.  The  workhouse  proper  is  limited  to  aged  poor,  classes  dea 
other  than  infirmary  cases  ;  able-bodied  men,  who  ought  with  in  the 

workhouse. 
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not  to  be  tlitve  ;  and  able-bodied  women,  there  from 
v-arious  reasons  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

17.  There  is  also  attached  to  it  the  casual  or  tramp 
department,  a  nf  ver-ending  cause  of  anxiety  and  diffi- 
culty, but  the  c  lestion  is  now  generally  receiving  so 
large  an  amount  of  attention  that  something  ought  to 
come  out  of  it  of  administrative  value. 
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18.  The  Pa.rish  of  Birmingham  has  exceptional  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  of  able-bodied  inmates  within  the 
House  ;  the  difficulty  of  providing  task  work  without  in- 
terfering with  outside  industries  appears  insurmountable  ; 
the  class  of  men  who  are  there  do  not  appear  to  be  such 
as  inspire  sjrmpathy,  they  are  chiefly  undeserving,  and 
are  said  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  the  refuse  of  the 
common  lodging-houses. 

19.  Though  irremovable  from  the  parish,  they  really 
belong  to  the  casual  or  tramp  class,  with  whom  and  among 
whom  they  should  be  classed. 

20.  If  land  were  available,  they  should  be  set  to  work 
upon  it — no  other  solution  of  the  law  of  relief  suggests 
itself  to  the  social  economist — such  law  being  "  that  if 
the  able-bodied  man  claims  relief,  he  must  be  set  to  work 
to  earn  its  nearest  possible  equivalent." 

21.  In  dealing  with  these  classes  of  inmates,  gua,rdian 
and  justice  are  alike  agreed  that  a  commitment  to  a 
common  gaol  is  no  solution,  and  is  no  remedy. 

22.  The  merits  or  demerits  of  outdoor  relief  depend 
on  the  way  the  subject  is  approached,  and  in  what  way 
Poor  Law  administration  is  to  be  regarded.    Is  it  to  be 

I  .    deemed  judicially  deterrent  and  punitive,  or  is  it  to  be 

a,  demerits  regarded  as  sympathetically  helpful,  remedial  and  re- 
c  iut-re  le  .  g^Q^atiye,  and  in  either  case  adequate  ?  The  true  answer 
j  of  experience  is :  both  attitudes  have  their  uses. 

Jerrence  of  '^^^  attitude  of  judicial  deterrence  and  punitive 

treatment  has,  however,  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent 
1  "  as  to  have  brought  the  Poor  Law  into  odium  with  the 

j  public,  blurred  over  the  more  generous  possibilities  of 

the  Poor  Law  and  deadened  the  sense  of  responsibility 
in  guardians. 

Ijestigation     24.  In  no  Poor  Law  area  in  England  has  the  science 
Imirf  ham       investigation  been  carried  to  greater  efficiency  than  in 
™  "  the  parish  of  Birmingham  ;   the  staff,  its  organisation,  its 

]  official  zeal  for  limitation,  has  been  excellent  from  the 

I  point  of  view  of  deterrence  from  applications,  of  relega- 

I  tion  of  every  possible  case  to  voluntary  agencies,  of 

an  offer  of  the  House  to  others,  and  specially  to  those 
i  where  it  was  known  it  would  not  be  accepted. 

125.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  years  of  experience 
which  have  been  gained  have  led  the  heads  of  this  depart- 
ment to  recognise  the  economic  value  of  a  remedial 
attitude  towards  some  of  the  oases,  especially  where  a 
man  or  a  woman  have  received  what  may  be  called 
first  aid  in  the  infirmary  and,  returning  helpless  to  their 
homes,  need  temporary  aid  until  their  earning  power  is 
restored. 
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26.  The  real  defect  or  shortcoming  of  out-relief 
machinery  is  the  fetish  that  guardians  or  their  officers 
are  not  required  to  deal  with  poverty  except  when  they 
are  applied  to.  The  effect  of  such  a  restricted  view  is 
that  many  cases  sink  to  a  destitute  pauperism  which 
might  have  been  nursed  into  salvation  and  independence 
by  a  judicious  treatment  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  this 
applies  with  greatest  force  to  the  deserving  poor  who 
in  many  cases  would  die  of  starvation  rather  than  apply 
ito  the  parish. 

27.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  that  a  pro- 
gressive guardian  feels  acutely,  that  imless  his  function  is 
extended  to  the  remedial  treatment  of  the  poor,  he  is 
limited  to  dealing  deterrently  and  grudgingly  with  the 
scum  of  society,  and  thus  is  himself  subject  to  moral 
deterioration. 


28.  The  outcome  of  all  this  as  related  to  the  merits  of 
outdoor  relief  appears  to  be  the  suggestion  of  a  collabora- 
tion of  agencies  and  machinery  for  dealing  with  all  who 
ling  with  fall  into  this  strata  of  society,  deserving  and  undeserving 
ress.  alike,  and  in  so  dealing  with  the  cases  found  there,  to  do 
vision  fo"  efficiently  and  adequately  with  a  due  regard  to  causes. 
Ileal  relief  29.  Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  classes  of  persons 
applying  for  relief.  Those  who  are  sick  are  dealt  with 
by  the  medical  district  officers,  either  at  their  homes, 
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if  possible,  and  if  not,  by  order  of  admission  to  the  in-    Jifr.  H.  J. 
firmary,  and  adequate  provision  is  made.  Manton. 

30.  In  the  cas3  of  widoivs  with  children  there  is  an  -^j^  Mar^OO" 

opinion  freely  held  that  the  provision  is  not  adequate,   ' 

and  relief  is  not  so  widsly  given  as  this  cla&s  requires  in  Inadequate 
the  interests  of  young  children.  relief  of 

31.  There  have,  no  doubt,  been  special  relaxations,  and  iiij^en^^ 
the  presence  of  lady  guardians  on  the  board  encourages 

these  special  orders,  but  the  practice  of  relieving  only  a 
certain  number  of  children,  which  excludes  the  mother 
and  the  youngest  child,  is  too  narrow,  and  reduces  the 
general  relief  to  inadequacy. 

32.  Then  again  the  scale  is  inadequate  and  inelastic. 
One  shilling  and  a  loaf — leaving  the  mother  to  keep  herself 
and  provide  a  lodging — -is  totally  inadequate,  even  though 
it  be  supplemented  in  winter  months  by  a  further  grant 
of  6d.  per  week  for  coal.  These  are  not  matters  of  detail, 
for  they  affect  the  whole  question  of  merits  and  demerits. 
If  the  inadequacy  is  intended  in  any  sense  to  be  deterrent, 
or  is  based  on  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  it  is  an  error  and  an 
injustice  ;  if  the  former,  it  is  exercised  on  the  wrong 
objects  by  whose  injury  the  community  suffers,  if  the  latter 
the  machinery  of  investigation  is  at  fault. 

33.  The  causes  of  pauperism  have  found  illustration  in  Drinking, 
the  foregoing  notes,  but  apart  from  economic  causes  gambliiiL;, 
arising  from  commercial  conditions  which   affect  the 
deserving  poor  the  most,  other  causes,  too  plain  to  the  ^..^^ggg  qj 
experience  of  guardians  and  justices,  and  more  especially  pauperism, 
the  latter,  are  the  drinking  and  betting  habits  of  the  people. 

The  improvement  in  drinking  has  filtered  down  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  grades.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
similar  improvement  or  lessening  of  the  spirit  of  gambling 
will  follow.  Some  justices  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  gambling  is  the  worst  of  the  two  evils.  They  feel 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  statutes  and  penalties  against 
the  betting  habits  of  the  "  lower  orders  "  whilst  similar 
habits  and  practices  in  the  "  higher  orders"  go  unheeded 
and  unrebuked.  The  fascination  for  amusements  must  be 
a  great  drain  on  the  meagre  resources  of  industrial  house- 
holds, though  in  respect  of  the  craze  for  football,  it  is 
complained  by  the  owners  of  licensed  houses  that  the 
payment  of  gate-money  seriously  interferes  v/ith  their 
returns. 

34.  It  is  notorious  that  the  class  of  persons  who  seek  Unsatisfac- 
election  as  guardians  is  not  satisfactory  or  conducive  to  t'^ry  status 
good  government.    It  brings  no  comfort  to  know  that  °^  guaidians, 
other  local  governing  authorities  are  subjected  to  the 

same  shortage  of  suitable  men.  Guardians  are  by  their 
■status  the  greater  sufferers.  The  office  confers  no  social 
rank  ;  the  duties  are  onerous  ;  they  are  not  within  the 
public  sight ;  they  expose  men  who  undertake  them 
to  obloquy ;  they  are  frequently  targets  for  abuse  in 
the  Press. 

35.  Wliatever  may  be  the  need  or  requirements  of  Evils  of  ex- 
supervision  by  a  Central  Board  in  the  case  of  rural  unions,  '  essive  loi,- 
snch  supervision,  restriction  and  limitation  of  urban 

unions  by  the  Local   Government  Board  has,  without  ^ 
doubt,  had  a  paralysing  effect  in  many  cases.    The  best  (jjovernn  ent 
of  our  men  resent  it,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  mostly  Board, 
the  outcome  of  officialism  and  not  the  honest  expression 
of  laymen  at  headquarters,  who  the  laymen  at  home 
recognise  as  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  hke  aspirations  and  inspirations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  official  coldness  represses  the  spirit 
of  initiation. 

36.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  add  anything 
on  this  head  as  to  adm.inistration  of  relief  ;  much  has 
been  said  about  the  classes  presenting  themselves,  and 
those  who  do  not,  and  opinions  have  been  freely  expressed 
as  to  adequacy  and  limitations,  sphere  of  action  and  area 
of  duty.  An  illustration  may,  however,  be  furnished 
of  the  effect  of  recent  legislation  as  affecting  or  adding 
to  the  duties  of  guarcUans,  and  the  way  the  duty  or  work 
was  undertaken. 

37.  The  feeding  of  school  children  order  cast  upon  the  Feeding  of 
guardians  the  work  of  receiving  apphcations,  of  providing 

food,  and  recovering  the  cost.    To  give  briefly  the  story  i^.^  operation; 
as  it  relates  to  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  two  authorities  .^^^  results 
were  brought  into  friction  at  the  outset,  never  at  any  i,,  jiir-i  ing- 
time  the  most  harmonious  since  the  Education  Act  of  ham. 
1870 ;    the  guardians  resented  the  call  on  them.  The 
officers  who  had  to  make  the  applications,  resented  the 
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machinery  of  forms  and  stationery  ;  the  actual  feeding, 
from  various  reasons,  dribbled  down  to  a  minute  few  in 
number ;  and  the  process  of  recovery  laid  down  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  farcical  in  character,  and 
was  dropped. 

38.  The  illustration  is  given  because  the  details  of 
failure  cast  a  hght  on  the  views  of  those  guardians  who 
desire  a  closer  touch  with  the  households  where  pauperism 
is  manufactured.  If  the  guardians  had  fed  the  children 
and  then  followed  them  to  their  homes  and  found  the 
reasons  for  neglect,  and  then  sought  the  co-operation  of 
the  Justices  for  control  of  the  causes  or  punishment  if 
they  continued  to  exist,  then  the  purposes  of  the  Feeding 
Order  would  have  been  met,  and  a  higher  ideal  of  the 
Poor  Law  would  have  been  created. 

39.  I  feel  a  diiEculty  in  suggesting  reforms  in  the  law  or 
practice,  because  I  have  personally  found  no  serious 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  any  progressive  step  which 
has  come  within  the  range  of  possibihty.  It  has  only 
required  a  circle — often  a  small  one — of  men  animated 
by  like  enthusiasm  for  progress  to  be  united  in  any  scheme, 
for  that  scheme  to  be  pursued  to  fruition.  I  know  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  always  easy  to  deal 
with,  to  persuade,  that  it  is  sometimes  afflicted  w-ith  in- 
consistency, but  I,  or  my  friends,  have  never  met  wdth 
opposition  that  has  been  destructive  of  hopes,  and  that,  I 
am  aware,  is  the  experience  of  others  wdth  whose  views 
I  am  famiUar. 

40.  One  of  the  most  respected  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  was,  in  1881,  opposed  to  the  erection 
of  our  cottage  homes,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
shared  his  views.  He  never  "  cursed,"  but  he,  at  the 
latter  end,  most  generously  and  unsparingly  "  blessed  " 
them  when  the  results  began  to  be  seen. 

41.  It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  guardians  with  whom 
my  public  position  brings  me  into  association,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  greater  control  over  their  officials — a  con- 
trol as  full  as  is  possessed  by  other  local  authorities.  It  is 
held  strongly  that  the  audit  of  accounts  is  transgressing 
beyond  its  legitimate  limitations  into  a  criticism  of  policy. 

42.  I  will  only  add  that  I  am  in  general  agreement,  with 
some  exceptions,  with  the  views  as  to  law  and  practice 
set  out  in  the  Memorandum  which  has  already  been  sub- 
mitted for  your  information  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  the  senior  vice-president. 

43.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  summarise  the  results 
of  a  public  Ufe  of  manifold  experience  and  of  large  oppor- 
tunities of  judgment,  I  would  add  that  if  the  Poor  Law 
of  the  future  is  to  be  a  real  power  for  effective  and  re- 
demptive service  amongst  the  dense  masses  of  our  crowded 
cities  which  the  economic  conditions  of  the  last  half 
century  have  produced,  if  its  agencies  are  to  take  a  right 
position  in  the  pubhc  estimation,  it — the  Poor  Law — 
must  go  to  the  people  instead  of  the  people  coming  to  it. 
Only  in  direct  touch,  aided  by  extended  powers  of  super- 
vision and  control,  under  wise,  judicious  and  yet  sym- 
pathetic administration,  will  it  be  possible  to  probe  into 
and  grapple  wdth  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the 
people,  which  present  problems  so  acute,  and  may  become 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 

44.  Of  the  necessity  for  this  direct  touch  other  local 
authorities  are  already  convinced — illustration  is  found 
in  a  report  just  presented  to  the  city  council  by  the  Watch 
Committee  in  reference  to  street  trading  by  childi'en. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  spoke  of  the  opportunity 
that  Ucensing  of  childi'en  had  afforded  to  its  agents  of 
getting  close  to  the  conditions  of  the  people  out  of  which 
this  street-trading  takes  its  rise,  and  its  alleged  necessity. 

This  statement  was  emphasised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee,  who  bore  wdtness  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  children,  and  in  the  conditions  in 
which  they  were  previously  employed. 

of^lower'^*''^'^  43627.  {Chairman.)  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  that 
industrial  Statement  on  which  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
classes  and  tions  As  I  gather,  you  think  that  during  the  last  thirty 
improvement  years  the  condition  of  the  lower  industrial  classes  has 
of  the  upper,  deteriorated  ? — Distinctly  so. 

43628.  You  are  distinctly  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so  ;  taking  the  gradation  of  skilled  labour  down  to 
lowest  forms  of  unskilled  labour. 
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43629.  Whilst  the  conditions  of  the  upper  stratum, 
skilled  labour,  have  improved,  the  conditions  of  those 
below  have  deteriorated  ? — Yes. 

43630.  Taking  the  skUled  labour  as  one  stratum,  would 
you  divide  unskilled  labour  into  two  divisions,  or  would 
you  say  that  the  whole  of  the  unskilled  labour  was  in  a 
worse  condition  than  skilled  labour  ? — I  should  dis- 
tinctly divide  unskilled  labour  into  :  (1)  That  unskilled 
labour  which  is  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  skilled  labour  ;  and 
(2)  the  pure  labouring  class. 

43631.  \Vhich  would  bo,  I  suppose,  rather  lower  down  ? 
— Which  would  be  of  a  lower  type. 

43632.  The  employment  of  the  first  class  of  unskilled 
labour  would  largely  depend  on  the  skilled  labour,  I 
suppose  ?— Yes. 

43633.  I  understand  you  think  that  modem  industrial 
conditions  tend  to  deteriorate  a  man  more  rapidly,  physic- 
ally, than  those  which  existed  before  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
man  is  worn  out  sooner  ? — He  is  regarded  as  worn  out 
sooner.  The  feehng  that  I  have,  which  I  have  tried  to 
express,  is  that  the  modern  method  of  joint-stock  enter- 
prise regards  a  man  at  an  early  stage  as  inefficient,  or  if  I 
may  use  the  phrase,  it  considers  that  it  is  uneconomical 
to  employ  him  under  the  old  conditions  which  obtained 
under  private  employment  and  with  private  employers. 
That  is  the  feehng  that  I  have  at  any  rate, 

43634.  The  old  system  was  that  the  workers  formed 
more  a  sort  of  family,  I  suppose  ? — It  was,  and  there  was 
more  considei'ation  given  to  the  men. 

43635.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  and  the  liabilities  attached  to  it  have 
tended  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  men  of  a  certain  age 
getting  fresh  employment  ? — Yes  ;  because,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  are  held  to  be  more  liable  to  accident. 
As  the  law  does  not  provide  any  means  of  contracting 
out  (which  I  hold  it  should  do,  after  a  certain  age),  the 
employer  gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  the 
man  either  is  discharged  or  runs  more  risk  of  being  dis- 
charged. 

43636.  As  regards  boy-labo\ir,  would  you  say  that 
boys  leaving  school  find  it  easier  to  get  employment  now 
than  they  did  some  yeai-s  ago  ? — Yes.  There  have  been 
certain  commercial  conditions  in  Birmingham  which  have 
been  very  damaging  indeed  to  boy-labour  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  and,  say,  twenty.  They  have  been  encouraged 
to  get  large  wages  for  certain  commercial  reasons  connected 
with  booms  in  the  trade,  and  then  at  eighteen  or  twent}^, 
when  the  conditions  alter,  they  enter  the  ordinary  labour 
market  very  much  demoralised — to  put  it  as  shortly  as  I 
can. 

43637.  You  mean  that  the  class  of  employment  out  of 
which  they  get  when  boys  a  fair  return,  terminates  whea 
they  become  adults,  is  that  it  ? — Yes  ;  at  least  the 
demand  for  that  kind  of  cheap  labour  terminates  then. 

43638.  Holding  those  views,  I  understand  you  think 
the  Poor  Law  is  not  adapted,  or  has  not  adapted  itsslf, 
to  meet  these  particular  industrial  conditions  ? — The 
conditions  of  earlier  inefficiency,  do  you  mean  ? 

43639.  I  am  taking  the  causes  of  pauperism  and  distress 
which  arise  out  of  the  conditions  which  you  behove  now 
exist ;  you  think,  do  you  not,  that  the  Poor  Law  has  not 
adapted  itself  to  meet  those  circumstances  ? — That  is  so. 

43640.  I  see  you  express  the  opinion  that  you  find  a 
difficulty  in  suggesting  reforms  in  the  law  or  in  prac- 
tice, because  you  have,  by  pertinacity  and  otherwise, 
found  no  serious  difficulty  in  effecting  reforms  ? — That 
is  so.  The  experience  that  we  have  had  in  Birmingham 
has  been  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have  been  able  to  adapt 
our  powers  to  our  progressive  action,  by  what  we  hold 
to  be  the  rightful  demand  of  the  time.  I  think  the  whole 
history  of  our  Poor  Law  work  in  Birmingham  makes  that 
clear.  We  might  have  done  more,  but  we  have  done  a 
great  deal. 

43641.  Taking  the  functions  of  the  Poor  Law  as  they 
are  at  present  accepted  by  guardians  and  discharged  by 
them,  do  you  think  that  the  principle  of  classification 
could  be  carried  much  further  than  it  has  been  ? — I  think 
in  Birmingham  it  has  been  carried  as  far  as  it  can  be, 
outside  what  I  should  call  the  workhouse  department 
proper  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  classification  of  the  sick  poor 
is  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  it  can  be.    We  are  still  charged 
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Clsification  with  a  ceitain  "veant  of  classification  in  the  infirmary 
wards,  for  instance,  between  the  people  of  good  character 
and  the  people  of  indiff^erent  character  ;  but  apart  from 
a  classification  of  character,  I  think  we  have  carried  the 
classification  of  the  sick  poor  as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 
As  I  think  you  have  heard,  we  have  dealt  also  with  the 
children  as  a  whole,  and  have  used  for  the  children  all 
the  powers  that  we  possessed,  or  that  any  Acts  for  the 
protection  of  children  gave  us.  We  have  used  them  freely, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  even  beyond  the  statutes — in  the 
interests  of  the  children,  I  mean.  But  as  regards  the 
workhouse  classification,  I  feel  sure  that  more  could  be 
done  if  the  conditions  of  the  workhouse  lent  themselvea 
to  it.  It  is  an  old  workhouse,  out  of  date,  and  those  of 
our  colleagues  who  administer  that  department  are  under 
difiiculties  which  the  happy  possessors  of  modern  work- 
houses do  not  feel,  or  do  not  feel  to  the  extent  that  we  do. 

43642.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  work- 
house there  are  certain  able-bodied  men  who  ought 
not  to  be  there  ? — That  is  so — partly  the  result  of  what 
I  have  already  said. 

43643.  You  could  classify,  could  you  not,  the  older 
people  more  thoroughly  than  has  been  done,  if  you  had 
more  accommodation  or  different  accommodation,  by 
putting  them  into  Classes  A.,  B.,  and  C,  say,  and  giving 
to  A.  more  privileges  than  to  B.  and  to  B.  more  privileges 
than  to  C.  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  has  been  attempted  to  some 
extent  in  what  is  called  the  merit  wards.  I  think  it 
might  be  done  also  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  cottage 
system  which  Bradford  has ;  I  hope  that  will  come 
some  day,  because  barrack  wards  are  not  the  places  for  a 
good  many  of  our  aged  poor. 

43644.  Going  on  with  the  practice  of  your  department 
as  regards  out-relief,  you  think  that  the  relief  is  not 
sufficiently  elastic  and  is  frequently  inadequate,  I  under- 
stand ? — I  do. 

43645.  I  assume  that  you  are  in  favour  of  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  cases  ? — Thoroughly  so  ;  no  in- 
vestigation can  be  too  severe,  provided  it  is  not  harsh 
and  arbitrary.  I  was  thinking  for  the  moment  of  the 
condition  into  which  our  officials  get  by  a  long  practice 
in  such  investigations.  That  does  not  apply  to  Poor 
Law  ofiicials  alone  ;  it  applies  to  Charity  Organisation 
Society  officials  as  well. 

43646.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  thorough  investigation 
with  adequate  relief  according  to  the  conditions  ? — I  am. 

*  43647.  And  j^ou  would  be  averse  to  breaking  up  the 
home  wherever  the  occupant  was  a  respectable  person  ? — 
I  should  be  entirely  so  ;  I  think  that  is  a  suicidal  policy. 

43648.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  widows  in  receipt 
of  out-relief,  in  regard  to  ascertaining  whether  the  relief 
given  is  properly  applied  to  the  feeding  and  maintaining 
of  their  children  ? — I  should  think  from  my  earlier  ex- 
perience of  out-relief — and  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  is  different  now  that  I  have  other  departments  to  see 
to — that  on  the  whole  the  relief  given  on  behalf  of  the 
children  is  properly  dealt  with  by  the  mothers.  In  cases 
where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so,  the  guardians,  by  sending 
the  children  to  Marston  Green,  have  relieved  widows  of 
some  of  their  children.  As  a  member  of  the  Marston 
Green  Committee  for  the  whole  of  the  time,  I  have  always 
held  that  if  a  mother  is  fit  to  see  to  her  children  properly, 
i  the  family  should  not  be  divided  or  severed  in  any  way, 

j  but  adequate  relief  should  be  given  to  the  mother  for 

j  her  children  if  she  is  a  fit  mother. 

<jestion  of  43649.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us — I  do  not  know 
iplicability  if  it  ever  came  before  you— to  the  effect  that  you  might 
H\l  h^'^^^'  ^^^^^  system  like  the  industrial  school  system,  and 

f  tem  to'the  children  of  widows  go  daily  to  a  school  where  they 

ijief  of  would  be  fed  and  taken  care  of,  but  returning  every 
jiows'  evening  to  their  mother  ? — Do  you  mean  that  they  should 
<jldren.        be  sent  to  a  sort  of  creche  or  nursery. 

43650.  Yes,  except  that  I  was  thinking  of  the  older 
ones  ? — Will  you  kindly  repeat  the  question. 

43651.  Assuming  that  the  mother  has  to  work,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  her  children  should  go  to  a  day 
school  managed  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  some  of 
the  industrial  day  schools,  where  one  could  be  certain  of 
their  being  properly  fed  and  looked  after,  the  guardiano 
defraying  the  cost.  What  would  you  think  of  such  a 
scheme  as  that  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  any  knowledge 
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of  any  industrial  day  school  in  Birmingham  ot  that 
character.    You  do  not  mean  a  day  nursery. 

43652.  No,  a  day  industrial  school  ? — I  have  no  know- 
edge  of  it.  Your  question  brings  up  Paragraph  37  where 
1  deal  with  children  who  are  badly  fed.  It  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  children  that  they  should  have  the  benefit 
of  any  money  which  has  been  paid  by  any  authority 
for  their  keep,  whatever  the  machinery  you  use  for  it. 

43653.  This  seemed  to  me  a  method  of  meeting  your 
suggestion  that  the  children  should  still  remain  with 
their  mother  ? — I  understand.  Under  our  local  Act  of 
1831  there  was  an  old  power  to  the  effect  that  the  guar- 
dians might  provide  places  where  they  could  receive  the 
children  while  the  mothers  were  at  work,  and  could  expend 
on  such  children  the  relief  which  they  \^  ould  have  given 
otherwise  for  such  children.  It  is  a  very  admirable 
provision,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  acted  upon. 

43654.  That  is,  roughly,  the  sort  of  idea  I  put  to  you  ? — 
T  quite  agree  with  such  an  arrangement. 

43655.  Now,  coming  to  your  suggestions  generally, 
would  you  like  to  make  the  Poor  Law  more  preventive  „ 

than  it  is,  or  would  you  like  more  machinery  to  be  set  tention°of^^' 

up  which  would  prevent  people  from  becoming  paupers  sc')pe  of  Poor 

and  would  help  them  in  advance  ? — It  is  evident  that  the  Law. 

trend  of  public  opinion  is  to  set  up  such  machinery.  I 

am  inclined  to  hold  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Poor  Law, 

and  to  consider  that  the  Poor  Law  properly  worked  is 

equal  to  such  a  social  duty.    That  is  my  point.  My 

standard  of  the  Poor  Law  is  so  high  in  its  possibilities, 

that  I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  its  machinery  should  at 

least  be  equal  to,  and  as  efficient  as,  any  outside  machinery 

that  the  Legislature  seems  inclined  to  sot  up. 

43656.  Do  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  should  take 
upon  itself  this  fresh  duty,  which  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  is  rather  antagonistic  to  the  principles  on  which 
you  discharge  your  present  duties  :  in  other  words,  would 
you  encourage  people  in  this  direction  ? — I  think  so, 
becauses  my  idea  of  the  Poor  Law  covers  the  ground.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  argue  for  guardians  alone, 
but  for  any  accretion  or  addition  that  might  be  found 
desirable. 

43657.  I  think  you  have  put  the  case  very  well  in 
Paragraphs  26  and  27  of  your  statement.  Would  it 
be  possible  with  the  existing  machinery  to  undertake 
some  of  the  duties  vv'hich  you  sugge  t  ?  —When  I 
wrote  those  paragraphs  I  had  in  mind  my  own  practice 
on  the  bench.  If  I  have  a  case  before  me  of  neglected 
children,  for  instance,  from  whatever  source  the  case  is 
brought — whether  by  the  guardians  or  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children — I  have  always 
felt  that  if  I  could  obtain  the  end  we  all  desire  by  keeping 
the  case  under  supervision  and  putting  it  back  for  a 
month  or  a  couple  of  months,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  do  so  than  any  immediate  attempt  to  punish  the 
parents.  That  same  view  I  would  carry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law 


Loan  relief. 


43658.  Would  it  not  in  practice  resolve  itself  into  the 
Poor  Law  guardians  making  loans  ? — I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  How  far  to  enforce  it  subsequently  is  a  matter  of 
discretion  or  prudence  or  expediency,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  in  the  earlier  stage  to  put  it  on  loan.  I 
know  many  people  do  not  think  much  of  it,  but  it  might 
be  useful  and  it  might  save  the  pride,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  of  the  person  who  is  so  dealt  with. 

43659.  It  has  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  Birmingham 
this  work  could  be  done  better  by  an  agency  associated  City  Aid  Com- 
with,  but  independent  of,  the  Poor  Law  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  mittee  and 
has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  committee  lack  of ^co- 
reprosenting  the  different  charities  in  the  locality,  and  ^^^f/^^J,'^^. 
that  they  should  sit  with  each  out-relief  committee,  and  djansf 

that  certain  cases  should  be  handed  over  to  them  or  that 
they  should  take  up  certain  cases  ? — I  have  no  objection 
to  such  an  arrangement  at  all,  and,  in  fact,  I  endeavoured 
to  bring  it  about  fifteen  years  ago.  We  are  not  much 
forwarder  in  Birmingham  to-day  than  we  were  then.  We 
have  what  is  called  the  City  Aid  Committee,  which  is 
establishing  its  branches,  but  at  present  there  is  none  of 
that  effective  touch  with  the  guardians  that  one  could 
desire.  I  think  that  is  the  point  of  your  question,  but  at 
present  there  is  not  that  effective  touch  between  th« 
guardians  and  the  City  Aid  Committee. 
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43660.  You  may  put  it  so  ;  that  is  rather  the  practical 
purport  of  my  question  ? — That  is  the  present  position  of 
things.    What  the  ultimate  result  may  be  I  do  not  know. 

43661.  The  criticism  that  I  am  now  making  on  your 
suggestion  is  that  the  Poor  Law  guardians  would  have  to 
undertake  a  fresh  set  of  very  difScult  duties,  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  discrimination  would  be  required,  and  which 
would  be  antagonistic  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  principles 
upon  which  they  have  previously  administered  relief. 
Do  you  think  that,  looking  at  the  class  who  become  Poor 
Law  guardians,  you  would  be  able  to  get  men  of  sufficient 
discrimination  and  ability  to  undertake  this  very  serious 
additional  duty  ? — My  answer  at  once  is  this,  that  the 
higher  you  raise  the  standard  of  work  of  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  the  more  likely  j'ou  are  to  get  good  men.  We 
cannot  get  them  now,  and  if  you  take  away  to  these 
volimtary  agencies,  or  to  these  outside  agencies,  the  deal- 
ing with  the  better  class  of  people,  and  leave  for  the 
guardians  merely  the  scum  of  the  poptilation,  you  will  not, 
in  the  large  cities,  get  men  to  come  in  for  the  work  who  are 
worth  anything  at  all. 

43662.  1  see  you  state  that  the  fact  of  guardians  being 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  worst  section  of  the  popti- 
lation has  a  distinctly  deteriorating  effect  upon  their 
attitude  ? — It  demoralises  them  and  their  officers. 

43663.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  time  ?  Assuming  that 
there  were  men  of  ability  who  were  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  work,  are  there  enough  people  who  can  afford 
to  do  it  ? — Tlie  short  answer  to  that  is  that  if  there  were  a 
fair  number  of  men  able  and  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  it,  the  work  of  some  of  us  who  have  to  do  it  now  would 
be  very  much  lightened  and  divided.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done,  as  the  way  it  has 
of  getting  into  a  few  hands  who  are  over-done.  I  speak 
most  feelingly  on  that  point. 

43664.  Do  you  think  that  matters  will  ever  be  much 
improved,  assuming  the  guardians  are  always  elected  on  a 
large  popular  suffrage  ? — I  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
that  question  at  all.  I  would  say  this,  though  my  own 
personal  politics  almost  forbid  me  to  say  it,  but  I  am 
bound  to  do  it — that  before  the  Act  of  1894  we  had  better 
men  than  those  who  come  forward  now.  My  point  is  that 
the  higher  you  raise  the  standard  of  work  for  any  local 
aiithority,  the  better  men  you  are  likely  to  get  to  do  it. 

43665.  [Mrs.  Webh.)  Does  that  not  point  to  having  one 
local  council  for  all  local  purposes  ? — Theoretically  it  doos, 
but  so  far  in  Birmingham  I  do  not  think  it  has  worked 
well.  Take  education,  for  instance.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  education  committee,  and  in  that  case  men  are  picked 
out  of  the  city  council  who  have  a  certain  reputation  for 
v/ork  ;  they  are  put  into  educational  work,  which  requires 
thought  and  consideration  of  the  highest  character,  but 
the  education  work  does  not  get  done  as  well  as  if  it  were 
done  ad  hoc.  If  you  add  the  Poor  Law  to  the  city  council 
as  well,  in  the  first  place  we  should  have  to  have  a  con- 
siderably larger  council,  and  in  the  second  place  we  should 
have  to  add  a  new  class  of  work,  which  is  altogether  diff- 
erent from  the  sanitary  work  or  the  commercial  trading 
work  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  a  city  council.  I 
have  advocated  on  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  an 
objection  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  urban 
centres  with  the  city  council,  because  I  think  the  effect  of 
even  what  I  have  been  arguing  to-day  wottld  be  that  what 
I  hope  to  get  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  an  ad  hoc  business, 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  so  well  carried  out  if  it  were  a  part 
of  a  municipal  body.  I  am  trjdng  to  put  my  words  as 
short  as  I  can,  but  one  is  tempted  of  course  to  expand,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  somewhat  feebly  for  want  of 
expansion. 

43666.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  putting  yonv 
views  very  succinctly  and  clearly  before  its.  I  suppose 
you  would  say  that  the  work  of  Poor  Law  guardians  is 
essentially  different  from  any  work  that  the  town  council 
at  present  have  to  do  ? — Yes.  The  only  approach  to  it 
is  the  work  of  the  health  committee,  which  does  bring 
them  largely  in  contact  with  the  poor.  Our  city  council 
has  delegated  all  its  sanitary  powers  to  its  health  com- 
mittee. That  is  the  only  side  of  the  city  council  which 
touches  the  Poor  Law  guardians  at  all.  The  education 
side  used  to  touch  them  years  ago,  when  the  guardmns 
had  to  pay  the  fees,  but  that  has  been  di'opped. 

43667.  Speaking  from  your  great  experience  of  the 


Poor  Law,  I  assume  you  \^-ould  not  differ  from  this  pro-  Need  of 
position,  that  -n'hat  is  wanted  is  a  judicial  and  uniform  uniform 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  on  humane  fines  right  administi 
throughout  England  ?— That  is  so.  tionofP,- 

Law. 

43668.  Therefore  you  must  iry  to  establish  some  kind 
of  uniformity  ? — Yes. 

43669.  Between  one  locality  and  another  ? —  Between 
one  urban  locality  and  another. 

43670.  That  being  so,  can  you  get  that  kind  of  judicial  PossibUitif 

element  out  of  the  stamp  of  man  who  comes  forward  as  obtaining 

a  Poor  Law  guardian  to  day  ? — Yes.    There  is  a  per-  I'igbt  typnf 

cjntage  of  them.    I  think  I  can  say  this— that  some  of  8"ardian(iy 

popular 

the  best  of  our  men  on  the  city  council  for  the  last  thirty  gigg^jQ^ 
years  have  been  trained  in  Poor  Law.    They  make  very 
successful  city  counciUors.    I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  one  or  not,  but  still  I  know  some  that  are.  ' 

43671.  Then  j'ou  think  that  the  increased  scope  of 
duty  which  has  been  put  upon  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
might  be  efi&caciously  carried  out  by  persons  elected 
upon  a  popular  suffrage  ? — Yes,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  if  the  public  estimate  of  a  guardian's  duty  is  raised 
from  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

43672.  Is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  now  about  local  Political 
ele3tion  that  it  must  be  almost  run  more   or  less  on  influence 
pofitical  fines,  because  there  is  no  organisation  behind  i 
it,  except  a  pofitical  organisation  ? — AU  local  elections  ®  ^'^ 
partake  more  or  k«s  of  pofitical  action.    I  do  not  know 

how  you  can  separate  it.  But  that  does  not  apply  any- 
more to  the  election  of  guardians  (probably  less)  than 
to  the  election  of  the  city  council.  What  one  complains 
of  is  the  general  pubUc  apathy  in  the  elections  of  guar- 
dians. 

43673.  Is  there  not  this  great  difference,  that  men  in  Question 
standing  as  Poor  Law  guardians    can    make    certain  ett'ect  of 
promises  as  regards  the  administration  of  refief,  and,  electoral  > 
unlike  any  other  sphere  of  pofitical  action,  they  can  "^'^es  on  1  r 

J-j3iW  fltflTTil  I' 

almost  give  effect  to  those  promises  directly  if  they  get  ^-j-j^^jj^jj 
a  majority  ? — It  is  a  common  thing  to  make  promises 
in  elections,  is  it  not  ? 

43674.  It  is  very  common,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  effect  to  th>.m  except  in  the  sphere  of  Poor  Law 
guardians  ? — Pardon  me ;  I  think  the  trend  of  your 
question  is  that  promises  to  extend  refief  may  be  an 
important  element  in  the  election  of  a  guardian  ? 

43675.  Yes,   and  that  such  promises  can  be  givea 

effect  to  immediately ;    which  is,  you  know,  very  ofteT-s  \ 
difficult  in  other  cases  of  electoral  promises  ? — That  is 
so.    But  I  think  Nemesis  comes  more  frequently  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Poor  Law  than  it  does  elsewhere  ;  > 
they  are  sooner  found  out  by  the  community.  \ 

43676.  I  only  wanted  to  get  j'our  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  is  not  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  sort  of 
judicial  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  which  you  would 
like  ? — I  think  one  is  quite  as  likely  to  get  that  in  the 
present  separated  position  of  Poor  Law  guardians,  as 
one  would  get  it  if  it  were  added  to  the  other  local  govern- 
ment authority.  I  am  trying  to  answer  your  questions 
very  candidly.  I  think  if  the  work  were  improved  in 
the  direction  I  have  tried  to  lay  down,  it  would  offer 
more  scope  to  an  able  and  educated  man  coming  into 
the  work  than  it  does  now.  That  is  my  general  answer 
to  your  question. 

43677.  How  many  Poor  Law  guardians  are  there  in 
Birmingham  ? — Thirty-six. 

43678.  That  is  not  too  many,  I  assame,  for  the  work  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  too  many,  and  they  do  not  all  work  at 
that. 

43679.  Would  eighteen,  do  you  think,  be  able  to  do  ^ 
the  work  in  Birmingham  ? — No.  j 

43680.  That  would  not  be  sufficient  ?— No.    You  see  ' 
we  have  three  great  departments — the  house,  the  in- 
firmary, and  Marston  Green,  besides  the  subsidiary  work.  j 
Each  of  those  departments  is  equal  in  administrative  value  j 
to  several  of  the  council  committees — and  I  am  very  Extent  of  } 

familiar  with  their  business.  demand  upj 

guardians  ' 

4368L  How  many  hours  per  week  would  a  man  who  time  of  Pot 
doea  his  work  weU  have  to  give  up  to  his  Poor  Law  duties  ?  Law  work  ' 
—Ho  would  have  to  give  up  fifteen  hours  per  week,  I  Birminf 
daresay,   
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43682.  As  much  as  that  ? — It  all  depends  upon  whether 
he  is  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  or  simply  a  member 
of  it.  A  chairman  of  a  committee,  if  he  does  his  duty, 
spends  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  his 
own  department  if  he  wishes  to  become  master  of  it,  as 
he  ought  to  be. 

Question  of       43683.  Turning  to  the  ofiScials  under  the  guardians 
sufficiency      g^j.^        satisfied  with  the  personnel  of  your  own  staff  ? — 
of  Poor  Law  y  /  ^ 
staff  to  cope 

with  increase  43684.  Do  you  think  with  the  machinery  you  have 
°^oik°'^  could  carry  out  these  increased  duties  ? — Certainly. 

43685.  Then  so  far  as  the  personnel  and  the  machinery 
are  concerned  you  do  not  wish  to  make  any  suggestions, 
but  you  think  they  are  quite  adequate  ? — The  personnel 
of  a  powerful  board  hke  Birmingham  is  pretty  much 
what  they  make  it. 

43686.  I  was  thinking  of  the  stamp  of  abiUtythat  your 
ofiicers  need  ? — It  is  what  they  make  them,  partly  by 
selection  and  partly  by  training.  I  believe  in  expecting 
an  ofiQcer  to  do  his  duty,  and  not  doing  it  for  him. 


Qualification, 
i  examination 


43687.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  impose  any  test  of 
'of'reli'evlno-^  duty  upon  your  relieving  officers  before  you  appoint 


officers. 
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them  ?— No. 

43688.  Have  they  usually  bren  assistants  before  : — 
Frequently  they  have  been  trained  in  the  office  in  other 
capacities.  We  have  had  very  few  changes  during  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  last  one  I  remember 
came  from  the  Post  Office,  and  he  has  proved  a  very 
efficient  relieving  officer. 

43689.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  need  for  having  some 
kind  of  preparation  before  a  man  is  appointed  relieving 
officer  ? — I  have  not  found  the  necessity  for  it. 

43690.  For  instance,  should  he  undergo  an  examination 
to  show  that  he  knows  generally  what  are  the  duties  of  his 
offict  ? — I  do  not  see  where  such  an  examination  comes  in, 
unless  he  came  from  a  training  school — and  that  is  not 
contemplated. 

43691.  It  would  not  be  impossible  to  have  some  body  of 
persons  who  might  institute  an  examination  of  some  sort, 
much  in  the  same  kind  of  way  as  is  now  done  for  sanitary 
inspectors,  would  it  ? — In  our  case  it  would  probably  be 
an  assistant  relieving  officer  who  would  obtain  the  higher 
position  when  a  vacancy  arose. 

43692.  So  that  he  would  get  a  training  practically 
under  another  officer  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes. 

43693.  Supposing  it  were  made  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  hunt  out  cases  in  which  relief  was  necessary, 
which  I  take  it  is  your  suggestion,  would  you  not  want  an 
increased  staff  t- — Pardon  me,  but  the  phrase  "  hunt  out  " 
is  a  httle  bit  further  than  I  would  mean  to  go. 

43694.  I  only  used  the  phrase  "  hunt  out  "  to  bring  out 
your  meaning.  Your  point  is  this,  if  I  understand  it 
rightly — you  think  the  guardians  should  not  wait  until  the 
application  is  made  to  them,  do  you  not  ? — I  do.  My 
idea  is  that  when  it  became  known  in  a  court  or  in  a 
terrace,  from  neighbours  or  from  persons  interested, 
that  a  family  was  in  distress  and  was  gradually  going 
down  into  technical  destitution,  I  would  say  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer,  his  attention  being 
drawn  to  the  case,  to  deal  with  it. 

43695.  You  do  not  propose  that  he  should  seek  out 
cases  ? — No. 

43696.  That  is  rather  less  than  I  thought  you  meant  then. 
If  it  is  only  to  be  when  attention  is  called  to  the  matter, 
you  do  not  think  that  additional  staff  would  be  required  ? — 
No,  I  do  not ;  but  if  additional  staff  were  required,  and 
the  purpose  were  an  adequate  purpose,  our  guardians 
would  not  refuse  additional  staff.  The  extent  of  the 
staff  depends  upon  whether  it  is  carrying  out  an  efficient 
purpose. 

43697.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  a  number  of 
relieving  officers  sufficient  now  for  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done  ? — Yes.  I  believe  when  I  served  my  apprenticeship 
there  were  six  of  them.  They  are  reduced  to  four  now, 
that  is  partly  due  to  a  better  system  of  dealing  with  these 
cases,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  cases  are  deterred  from 
coming,  and  therefore  there  is  less  for  them  to  da 
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43698.  Rightly  or  wrongly  deterred,  do  you  mean  ? — 
Half-way  between  the  two — unwisely  deterred. 

43699.  Unwisely  deterred  by  the  law  or  by  practice  ? 
— ^By  the  practice  ;  the  law  does  not  come  in, 

43700.  [Mrs.  Webh.)  Could  you  say  in  what  way  they 
are  deterred  by  the  practice  ? — Hardly,  but  there  is  a 
general  feeling — and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  some 
extent  to  be  correctly  founded — that  an  applicant  to  a 
relieving  officer  receives  no  encouragement  at  all,  and  is 
told  frequently  "  You  have  no  business  to  apply."  T  can- 
not go  any  further  in  my  answer  without  an  illustration. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  relieving  officers  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  watch-dogs — I  do  not  use  the  phrase  ob- 
jectionably at  all  ;  but  that  is  the  position  they  hold  and 
the  function  they  serve.  That  does  not  apply  so  much 
to  sick  cases,  because  for  fear  (if  I  may  put  it  on  that  low 
ground)  of  possible  public  scandal,  they  get  more  prompt 
attention,  and  even  in  some  cases  are  sought  after — I  do 
not  use  the  term  "  hunted  "  after — because  of  the  state 
of  sickness  into  which  they  have  got.  The  freedom  of 
action  that  the  relieving  officers  have  in  sick  cases  is 
much  greater  than  they  have  in  the  other  classes  of  cases 
which  do  not  come  under  that  designation.  When  I 
was  asked  by  the  Chairman  a  moment  ago  on  the  subject, 
I  might  have  said  that  we  have  already  gone  over  the 
border  in  the  remedial  line,  in  the  way  in  which  we  deal 
with  sick  cases  in  Birmingham.  They  have  a  home  ; 
and  they  are  not  destitute.  They  are  only  destitute — 
I  have  used  the  qualification  elsewhere — of  the  means  of 
recovery,  but  they  are  not  destitute  in  the  sense  of  the 
denudation  of  home.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  functions 
that  our  infirmary  is  serving  now. 

43701.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Therefore  you  say  that  in 
cases  of  sickness  the  relieving  officer  would  give  an  order 
pretty  readily,  because  of  fear  ? — Yes. 

43702.  Would  he  do  the  same  if  he  found  that  the 
case  really  was  one  in  which  there  was  need  for  assist- 
ance ? — Not  so  readily  ;  but  with  greater  readiness 
would  he  offer  an  order  for  the  house. 

43703.  Do  the  relieving  officers  in  Birmingham  fre- 
quently give  a  short  order  for  assistance  in  kind,  whilst 
the  cases  are  being  investigated  ? — Sometimes  they  do. 
I  do  not  think  they  give  those  provisional  orders  to  the 
extent  that  they  might,  that  is,  orders  for  the  period 
between  the  application  and  the  time  when  they  can 
come  before  a  committee.  In  fact — I  can  only  give  my 
own  opinion — I  believe  that  the  relieving  officers  fre- 
quently deter  applicants  from  coming  to  a  committee. 
I  know  that  is  the  view  some  of  my  colleagues  take  ;  how 
far  it  is  true  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  can  only 
express  the  feeling  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
intermediiries  between  the  applicants  and  the  committee. 

43704.  Have  cases  come  to  your  own  knowledge  where 
relief,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  given  and  it 
has  not  been  given  ? — Yes. 

43705.  By  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  fairness 
to  the  officers  I  will  say  that  no  case  has  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  a  test  case  of  it.  I  could  not  dare  to  make 
a  test  case  unless  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  in  all  its 
surroundings  I  could  put  it  through  with  safety  to  myself. 

43706.  Do  you  mean  by  a  test  case,  a  case  where  you 
could  make  a  complaint  against  an  officer  ? — Yes,  or 
preferably  against  the  system. 

43707.  The  parish  of  Birmingham  only  consists  of  Question  of 
part  of  the  city  ;  would  it  in  your  opinion  be  desirable  making  Poor 
that  there  should  be  only  one  Poor  Law  union  in  Birming-  g^^^^tarv  area 
ham  ? — Certainly.    We  tried  that  some  years  ago  on  coterminous 
the  Joint  Committee  which  was  constituted  by  the  Act  \^  Birmintj- 
of  1888,  and  were  very  nearly  successful.  ham. 

43708.  Did  the  county  council  and  the  town  council  go 
so  far  as  to  have  a  Joint  Committee  ? — Yes. 

43709.  A  committee  was  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1888  by  them  ?— Yes. 

43710.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
area  should  be  altered  ? — Whether  the  parish  should  be 
coterminous  with  the  city.  In  that  case  King's  Norton 
was  willing,  but  Aston  was  not. 

43711.  Did  it  fall  through  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  guardians,  or  did  the  county  councils  object  ? — It  was 
the  opposition  of  the  county  authorities.  Wor^ 
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and  Worcestershire  had  a  share  in  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  their  interests  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  the  city,  which  was  also  represented  on  that  committee. 

43712.  If  a  proposal  of  the  kind  were  renewed  now, 
would  there  be  opposition  again  ? — I  believe  the  oppo- 
sition to  it  would  not  be  at  all  serious. 

43713.  The  rural  area — and  by  the  rural  area,  I  mean 
the  part  outside  the  city — would  not  object  to  it  ? — The 
rural  area  would  benefit. 

43714.  It  would  benefit  by  losing  that  portion  which  is 
in  the  town,  and  which  has  got  more  pauperism  than  the 
portion  outside  ? — Yes. 

43715.  And  would  the  part  of  the  parish  which  is  in- 
side the  city  be  willing  ? — I  think  so  now. 

43716.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  served  on  Relief 
Committees,  I  take  it  ? — Yes,  I  had  a  double  apprentice- 
ship with  them. 

43717.  How  are  your  Relief  Committees  chosen  ? — 
By  themselves.  No  member  of  the  board  can  sit  on  a 
Departmental  Committee  except  he  is  appointed  by  the 
board  to  sit  thereon  ;  but  any  member  of  the  board  can 
go  upon  a  Relief  Committee,  of  which  there  are  four, 
one  to  each  district.  Or  he  can  go  on  two  committees 
if  he  likes. 

43718.  Are  the  members  of  the  committee  commonly 
the  guardian  representing  the  district  ? — Not  to  any 
great  extent ;  it  is  not  an  advisable  thing. 

43719.  Do  the  committees  rotate  ? — No. 

43720.  Do  the  committees  always  administer  the  same 
district  then  ? — Yes. 

43721.  Do  the  relieving  officers  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  committees  ? — -Yes,  fairly  so. 

43722.  A  committee  would  generally  endorse  their 
opinion,  would  you  say,  or  take  their  advice — I  will  put 
it  that  way  ? — Yes,  generally.  I  think  there  is  less 
disposition  to  do  it  now  than  there  was  some  little  time  ago. 

43723.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change  ? — To  a 
greater  breadth  of  view  rightly  or  wrongly  upon  the 
question  of  out-relief.  The  ratepayers — I  was  going  to 
say  naturally — but  any  way  have  strong  views  upon  the 
restriction  of  out-relief,  and  the  committees,  I  think,  have 
broadened  their_views  of  that  question  in  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years.  To  that  extent  they  may  differ  from  the 
views  of  their  relieving  officers  ;  but  a  committee  worth 
its  salt  should  only  listen  to  its  officers,  and  then  should 
take  its  own  action. 

43724.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
the  Poor  Law  service  was  made  more  of  a  national  service  ? 
— I  cannot  follow  the  question.  Do  I  think  it  a  greater 
advantage  to  make  it  a  national  service,  that  is  to  say 
less  of  a  local  service  ? 

43725.  Yes,  so  that  its  members  should  be  practically 
servants  of  the  State,  as  elementary  school  teachers  are, 
we  will  say  ? — You  are  speaking  of  the  officials  now  ? 

43726.  Yes  ? — I  think  such  a  state  of  things  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  interest  of  local  members,  just  as  I  am 
pretty  certain  it  is  lessening  the  interest  of  local  members 
in  educational  matters. 

43727.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  quite  on  the  same 
point,  but  I  see  what  you  mean.  Do  you  find  there  is  a 
want  of  movement  on  the  part  of  tile  officials  under  the 
Poor  Law ;  that  they  do  not  move  about,  but  stagnate 
rather  in  their  positions  ? — No,  that  is  not  my  experience. 

43728.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  position  of  your 
workhouse  infirmary  at  Birmingham  ? — Do  you  mean, 
is  it  as  perfect  as  one  would  like  it  to  be  ? 

43729.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  that  as  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  coming  to  be  used  more  and  more  as  a 
private  hospital  ? — Yes,  I  am  satisfied. 

43730.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  that  is  a  good 
development  ? — Taking  the  cases  which  are  now  coming 
into  the  infirmary,  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  have  come 
straight  away  from  outside,  and  one  or  two  of  us  think 
it  may  possibly  be  abused.  The  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  investigation  is  imperfect  if  the  abuse  continues. 

43731.  In  those  cases  what  action  do  the  guardians 
medical  relief  ^  they  proceed  against  the  people  who  have 
at  Birming-    come  in  ? — They  recover  from  them  if  possible. 
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43732.  They  do  try  to  recover  ? — Yes.  Recovery  ( 

43733.  Do   they  recover   large   sums   in  that  way?  ^I'ei'lical 
No,  not  very  much,  but  I  believe  the  general  total  of  what  jQijgj  g^j^ 
they  recover  from  all  cases  is  a  growing  amount.    In  this  Birrainflia. 
particular  case  of  recovery  where  there  has  been  sickness 

it  is  not  a  large  amount. 

43734.  You  cannot  legally  recover  after  the  man  has 
left  the  infirmary,  can  you  ? — I  think  not.  But  if  I  may 
illustrate  it  I  would  sa}'  this;  a  case  comes  into  the 
infirmary  which  should  not  have  teen  a  Poor  Law  case  at 
all — using  the  term  "  Poor  Law  "  in  its  strict  sense — 
and  it  is  reported  to  a  committee,  in  order  that  it  may 
recover  from  relatives  and  others,  that  such  a  case  was 
in  and  was  there  for  a  fortnight.  Then  the  committee's 
duty  is  to  ascertain,  Mdthout  any  question  of  law,  whether 
any  of  the  cost  of  that  case  can  be  recovered.  Our  doors 
are  not  closed  to  any  one.  A  lady  was  thrown  from  her 
cycle  a  few  months  ago,  and  she  was  there  for  three  weeks, 
although  it  was  not  a  Poor  Law  case  at  all.  In  that 
instance,  I  believe  the  husband  paid  something  to  our 
treasury  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered. 

43735.  As  a  voluntary  gift  ? — Yes.  We  dare  not 
refuse  a  case.  We  are  a  hospital  for  the  moment,  and  I 
think  the  police  brought  in  that  case. 

43736.  Do  you  think  the  powers  of  recovery  want  to 
be  extended  or  not  ? — I  think  they  want  to  be  extended. 

43737.  In  what  direction  ? — Not  in  the  direction  of 
the  County  Court,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  what 
direction.  A  moment  ago  you  spoke  of  the  inabihty  of 
legal  recovery  after  the  patient  left  the  infirmary.  That 
abihty  to  recover  should  be  continual,  whether  the  case 
was  in  the  infirmary  or  not,  as  though  it  were  a  debt 
which  had  been  contracted. 

43738.  Then  you  would  extend  the  period  during  which 
recovery  might  be  made  ? — Yes. 

43739.  Do  you  often  have  cases  in  which  you  proceed 
against  relatives  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  relief 
given  in  all  departments — outdoor  rehef  and  indoor 
rehef  ? — Yes,  there  are  such  cases. 

43740.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  re- 
latives could  proceed  immediately  themselves  ?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  an  old  woman  with  two  sons  who 
are  able  to  support  her  ;  she  has  to  declare  herself  a 
pauper,  and  then  to  get  the  board  of  guardians  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  sons  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  she  could  proceed  against  the  sons  herself 
in  the  first  place  ? — Most  distinctly  I  do.  I  have  also 
held  that  maintenance  orders  on  behalf  of  wives  would 
be  better  taken  out  directly  from  the  justices  in  favour 
of  the  wife,  instead  of  the  guardians  taking  action,  because, 
as  you  know,  directly  the  wife  ceases  to  be  chargeable, 
the  order  ceases,  while  an  order  given  by  a  justice  re- 
mains good  until  it  is  revoked. 

43741.  Do  you  find  that  a  great  deal  of  your  officials' 
time  is  spent  in  what  I  may  call  settUng  family  quarrels 
of  that  sort  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

43742.  You  are  not  familiar  with  a  case  of  three  sons, 
say,  where  two  vriU  contribute  if  the  third  will  ? — I 
think  frequently  the  time  of  committees  is  taken  up  in  that 
way,  and  unduly  taken  up. 

43743.  With  regard  to  the  people  in  your  workhouse 
you  say  a  great  many  now  come  into  your  infirmary. 
Do  many  of  those  people  who  pass  into  the  infirmary 
from  the  outside  go  on  into  the  workhouse  when  they 
become  convalescent  ? — A  very  small  portion  of  them 
do  ;  the  rest  discharge  themselves. 

43744.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  any  number  of 
them  having  passed  from  one  to  the  other  find  the  work- 
house more  comfortable  than  they  thought,  and  stop 
there  ? — No. 

43745.  {Mr.  CJiandler.)  I  think  you  have  expressed  Effect  of 

the  opinion  that  the  higher  the  class  of  pubhe  work  Local  Gov-; 

allotted  to  individuals,  the  better  administrators  you  ff""^®'^''  ,  , 
,.,  1    ,       .  „    -r^  1S94,  on  cU, 

are  likely  to  get  ?— Yes.  of  guardiar 

43746.  Did  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  take 
any  of  their  duties  away  from  the  guardians  ? — No. 

43747.  None  ?— No. 

43748.  Then  what  has  happened  to  cause  that  difficulty 
or  that  deterioration  of  which  you  have  spoken  since  the 
time  of  that  Act  ? — The  answer  to  that  is  this  :  I  would 
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not  attach  any  stress  to  that  point  in  relation  to  guardians 
in  particular.  There  is  the  general  experience  that  public 
life  is  not  attracting  the  best  of  our  men  into  the  public 
service.  One  feels  the  same  of  the  city  council,  that  the 
men  are  not  prepared  to  make  those  sacrifices  to-day 
that  they  were  years  ago.  I  do  not  want  to  make  out 
that  the  younger  men  are  worse  than  the  older  ones,  but 
still  that  is  the  simple  truth. 

feet  on  43749.  An  extension  of  their  duties  by  casting  more 

itus  of  upon  them  will  hardly  remedy  that  state  of  things,  will 
ardians  of^  , — j  j^j^jj^jj  ^j^j^j;  ^j^g  answer  to  that  is  rather  a  negative 
f ^  ^^J'  '  answer — that  the  more  you  take  from  the  Poor  Law  and 
'or  Law.  S'^®  t°  other  agencies  of  what  I  call  the  higher  duties, 
leaving  the  residuum  of  the  duties  to  the  guardians,  the 
more  you  are  likely  to  degrade  the  guardians,  and  the  less 
likely  are  you  to  improve  the  class. 

43750.  As  the  state  of  things  is  now,  you  think  it  would 
be  worse  if  more  was  taken  away  ? — Yes.  Take  away  from 
me  what  I  have  loved  in  Poor  Law  work  with  reference 
to  the  infirmary  and  the  children,  and  leave  to  me  the 
dregs  of  society,  and  I  would  leave  the  Poor  Law  to- 
morrow. And  I  am  only  an  illustration  of  what  probably 
other  men  feel. 
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43751.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  your  experience  as  a  city 
councillor,  have  you  been  on  the  management  committee 
of  yoilr  infectious  hospitals  ? — No.  That  is  the  health 
committee's  work.     But  I  am  familiar  with  that  work. 

43752.  Could  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  level 
of  administration  attained  in,  say,  an  infectious  hospital 
when  compared  with  a  workhouse  infirmary  ? — That  is 
rather  an  invidious  question.  I  should  say  that  the  work 
of  the  Birmingham  infirmary  is  at  least  as  well  carried  on 
as  the  work  of  the  scarlet  fever  hospital  or  the  small-pox 
hospital  under  the  health  committee.  I  should  think 
that  the  supervision  would  be  better,  because  their 
hospitals  are  rather  more  trusted  to  the  professional 
element  in  them  than  we  care  to  trust  our  department. 

43753.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  you  would  expect — I 
do  not  say  it  is  the  fact — that  the  workhouse  infirmary 
would  be  better  ? — I  would. 

43754.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

43755.  Have  you  never  gone  into  that  ?— No,  and  I  do 
not  think  anybody  else  has.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
know  themselves. 

43756.  Not  as  regards  the  buildings,  for  example, 
apart  from  maintenance — that  I  suppose  they  would 
know  ? — The  buildings  would  exceed  in  cost  per  head 
anything  that  we  have  done  under  the  Poor  Law ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  All  corporation  buildings  are 
more  expensive  than  Poor  Law  buildings  in  my  experience. 

43757.  Would  this  be  a  fair  question  ?  Supposing  the 
Birmingham  infirmary  is  up  to  a  reasonable  standard, 
then  would  the  corporation  hospital  be  above  that  stand- 
ard ? — In  cost  ?    Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

43758.  And  the  citizens  as  a  whole  do  not  mind  ? — 
One  cannot  say.  They  grumble  at  everything,  don't 
they  ?  Certainly  if  you  speak  of  infectious  hospitals,  and 
if  you  speak  of  the  provision  for  lunatics  and  mental 
diseases,  my  opinion  is  that  their  expenditure  is  excessive 
judged  by  my  own  stand  point  of  experience  and  of 
what  might  be  done.  My  friend,  who  was  examined 
before  me,  and  myself  are  both  of  us  engaged  on  a  new 
experiment,  and  we  are  hoping  that  we  shall  come  out 
with  the  minimum  of  expenditure  and  the  maximum  of 
efficiency. 

roposal  to  43759.  As  regards  the  application  and  report  book, 
^Mdlonls^  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  an  addi- 
appjication  ti^^^^l  column  in  which  should  be  inserted  the  name  of  the 
id  report  landlord  of  the  house  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  and 
lok.  perhaps  the  name  of  the  agent  who  collects  the  rent  ?  I 

should  not  ask  the  question  only  you  have  been  thirty 
years  a  guardian  and  it  would  be  useful  to  know  your 
opinion  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  have  that  on 
the  book.  Nobody  knows  anything  about  the  landlord, 
but  the  agent  they  know. 

iiestion  of       43760.  Have  you  come  across  cases  where  guardians 
lardians  ad-  have  been  known  to  sit  and  grant  relief  to  their  own 
mistering    tenants  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  cases, 
lief  to  their 

iiants  or  43761.  Have  you  never  heard,  in  your  great  experience, 
nstituents. 
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of  a  member  of  a  board  doing  that  ? — No.    I  do  not 
think  if  any  case  came  before  our  board  

43762.  I  am  not  referring  to  your  board,  I  am  referring 
to  your  experience  as  a  member  of  the  association  ? — 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  illustration  given.  I 
can  conceive  it  possible,  but  I  have  never  come  across  it 
in  my  experience.  The  nearest  one  comes  to  it  is  that 
persons  may  promote  applications  within  the  district  for 
which  they  have  stood  as  representatives.  That  is 
sailing  very  near  the  wind,  I  think  ;  I  should  avoid  it 
myself  as  far  as  possible,  and  I  should  prefer  some  other 
guardian  undertaking  such  a  case. 

43763.  {Dr.  Downes.)  How  many  beds  have  you  in  your 
infirmary  ? — ^Roughly  about  800  medical  and  surgical 
beds. 

43764.  Have  you  ever  reckoned  up  the  number  of  beds 
in  the  voluntary  hospitals  m  Birmingham  ? — Roughly 
speaking,  we  have  about  double  the  beds  in  the  Birming- 
ham infirmary  that  they  have  in  all  the  hospitals  in 
Birmingham.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  numbers, 
and  I  am  only  speaking  generally  from  memory.  I 
think  in  the  general  hospital  there  are  about  300  to  350 
beds. 

43765.  The  general  hospital  has  346  beds,  and  Queen's 
Hospital  has  143,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  so  that  the  Poor 
Law  has  provided  nearly  double  the  number  that  the 
general  hospitals  have  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  got  one  or  two 
other  general  hospitals  besides  those. 

43766.  And  one  or  two  special  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

43767.  Regarding  the  matter  purely  from  the  point  of  Value  of 
view  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  leaving  the  Poor  Birmingham 
Law  element  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment,  do  you  separate 
consider  your  infirmary  has  filled  a  gap  in  the  hospital 
provision  for  Birmingham,  or  that  it  tends  to  fill  a  gap  ? — 
Distinctly  so.    We  have  continual  evidence   of  that, 

more  particularly  from  the  general  hospital.  They  have 
to  refuse  cases  because  they  have  not  beds  for  them,  and 
our  committee  have  been  sore  at  times  at  what  they 
consider  a  want  of  consideration  on  their  part.  However, 
I  do  not  blame  them  in  any  way,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  over-plus  thrust  upon  us. 

43768.  Has  there  been  any  voluntary  effort  to  fill  that 
gap  in  Birmingham  ? — No. 

43769.  Is  the  portal  to  your  infirmary  still  the  work-  Proportion 
house  ?— PracticaUy  not.    Three-fourths   of   the   cases  admissions 
come  direct.    Our  disposition  as  a  committee  now  is  to  ti^i-ouaif 
make  the  central  office  the  investigating  medium,  as  workhouse, 
they  have  all  the  facilities  for  it  there,  and  to  take  their 

order  and  the  order  of  their  district  medical  officer  as  a 
sufficient  sanction  for  entry.  There  have  been  dangers. 
For  instance,  we  have  narrowly  escaped  one  or  two  scan- 
dals by  the  period  of  detention  between  the  entry  to  the 
workhouse  and  the  time  of  reaching  oiir  infirmary.  We 
have  run  very  serious  risks  at  times,  and  the  committee 
have  felt  it  desirable  to  run  that  risk  as  Uttle  as  possible. 
Of  course  the  casualty  cases  that  come  frequently  come 
from  outside,  and  they  always  come  in  direct,  night  or  day. 

43770.  Do  you  know  whether  your  infirmary  order  Q"6  5tion  of 
provides  for  the  admission  of  urgent  cases  and  casualties  ?  Po^^?r  to 
—No,  it  does  not.    On  a  technical  legal  point  it  is  illegal,     j  ■  ,1"^^  ^^^^ 

43771.  Is  there  any  clause  authorising  the  officer  in  Pnor  Law 
charge  to  admit  a  case  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  1  There  infirmary, 
is  in  many  infirmary  orders.    I  do  not  know  whether  you 

are  acquainted  with  your  own  ? — Yes,  I  am  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  such  a  provision.  It  is  a  demand  that 
has  come  upon  us  more  frequently  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  we  have  felt  that  we  dare  not  refuse  such  cases 
whether  police-brought,  or  whether  brought  from  the 
works  around  us. 

43772.  Have  you  ever  felt  any  difficulty  from  the  want 
of  such  a  clause  in  the  order  ? — ^No. 

43773.  You  have  acted  without  it,  and  nobody  has  ever 
questioned  it  ? — That  is  so. 

43774.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraphs  29  to  32  you  Inadequacy 
refer  to  the  amount  that  is  given  in  outdoor  relief,  and  °^  out-relief 
in  your  opinion  you  say  that  is  inadequate  in  the  case  of  to^^i^ows 
\vidows ;  that  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  c°ii(ji.gn 
board,  is  it  not  ? — Entirely. 

43775.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  relief  is  given 
inadequately  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.    The  only  thing  is 
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that  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  tradition  that  Is.  and  a 
loat  IS  quite  sufficient  to  keep  a  child  on.  During  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  or  the  last  three  or  four  years,  they 
have  had  in  the  winter  time  6d.  extra  ;  at  least,  the 
committees  have  been  encouraged  to  give  it. 

43776.  Is  it  given  in  this  way  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense ? — Yes. 

43777.  Has  there  been  any  strong  attempt  to  break 
that  down  ?  Seeing  that  there  is  a  thorough  inquiry 
made,  it  should  not  be  possible  for  any  widows  to  be  in 
receipt  of  relief  who  are  not  deserving  of  a  higher  scale  of 
relief  ?  Or  how  was  it  that  the  attempt  has  failed,  if 
there  has  been  one  ? — I  could  not  answer  you.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  determined  attempt  before  the 
board  to  alter  it. 

43778.  You  mean  to  raise  the  amount  ? — Yes. 

43779.  Therefore  it  is  a  general  opinion  evidently 
that  the  relief  given  meets  the  case  ? — It  is  assumed  that 
there  are  other  sources  of  help,  and  that  the  Poor  Law 
help  is  only  contributory.  I  think  that  is  often  wrongly 
assumed.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  does  not  appear  that  Is. 
and  a  loaf  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  child,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  the  rent  has  to  be  paid  in  some  way. 

43780.  Has  the  action  of  the  neighbouring  boards  of 
guardians  anything  to  do  with  that  scale  ? — I  think  so. 

43781.  So  that  one  board  does  not  raise  its  amount 
because  the  other  is  low,  and  it  therefore  might  attract 
people  into  the  first  board's  union  ? — -Yes. 

43782.  In  Paragraph  35  you  refer  to  the  supervision 
of  the  central  board ;  I  suppose  you  mean  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

43783.  And  you  suggest  that  it  has  had  a  paralysing 
effect  in  many  cases  ;  in  what  way  were  you  thinking  of 
that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  particular  reason 
in  my  mind  when  I  wrote  those  words  ;  but  it  has  been 
the  habit  of  clerks,  for  instance,  to  say :  "  You  cannot 
do  that  sort  of  thing ;  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
not  allow  it."  I  have  never  had  much  difficulty  myself, 
because  if  a  thing  has  been  right  to  do,  I  generally  advo- 
cate its  being  done,  and  leave  the  thing  to  settle  itself 
after. 

43784.  You  feel  that  you  have  been  restricted  some- 
what by  the  regulations  ? — Yes. 

43785.  But  you  could  not  say  in  any  point  of  im- 
portance that  you  have  been  deterred  from  carrying 
out  the  reform  because  of  a  fear  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — I  have  said  so  later  on  in  paragraph  39,  speaking 
of  my  own  experience.  I  have  always  found  the  Local 
Government  Board  right  enough,  if  you  get  at  them  the 
right  way. 

43786.  You  have  usually  got  all  that  you  wanted,  1 
suppose  ? — We  took  it  first,  and  got  it  after  generally. 

43787.  Then  reaEy  the  effect  has  been  that  the  action 
of  the  guardians  has  paralysed  the  Local  Government 
Board  rather  ? — No,  it  has  electrified  them. 

Nfeed  of  43788.  You  also  say  that  you  would  hke  to  have  more 

greater  con-  control  over  the  officers  ;  what  officers  were  you  thinking 
trol  by  guar-  of  in  particular — your  relieving  officers,  or  the  clerks  to 
dians  over  ^jj^g  guardians  ? — That  was  rather  written  in  harmony 
tlieir  o  cers.  general  feehng  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 

association  for  such  control.  It  does  not  affect  us  very 
much,  nor  does  it  affect  you,  no  doubt,  who  are,  hke  us, 
in  a  large  urban  area,  because  the  question  of  appoint- 
ment by  the  local  Government  Board  has  been — what 
shall  I  say  ?  I  was  going  to  say  dodged — but  it  has 
been  hmited  by  the  practice  of  appointing  assistants. 
Many  of  our  assistants,  or  subordinate  officials,  being 
appointed  under  Orders,  we  have  not  been  hampered 
by  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  for 
instance,  nurses  in  the  infirmaries  do  not  require  consent, 
and  such  officers  as  those.  But  among  the  members  of 
the  staff,  in  regard  to  what  are  called  Local  Government 
appointments,  I  have  felt  myself  a  difference  between  suck 
appointments  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  a  similar  class 
of  appointments  under  the  municipal  authority.  I 
have  known  cases  where  the  fact  that  an  officer  could 
fall  back  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been 
to  the  detriment  of  that  officer.  He  has  remained  in 
the  employ  of  the  Board  longer  than  he  would  have  done, 
and  a  case  has  ultimately  been  made  against  him  which 


would  never  have  been  dreamt  of  if  they  could  have  Need  of 
parted  on  mutual  terms  without  any  such  reference  to  gi-eate:  con- 
London.    On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  known  officers  trol  by  guar  • 
who  were  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authority  dian;  over 
who  have  been  improperly  or  unfairly  or  unjustly  sent  ^^-^  officers, 
about  their  business.    The  very  fact  that  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  committee,  whose  servants  they  were, 
has  tended  rather  to  protect  them  than  otherwise,  whereas 
the  fact  that  a  servant  was  the  servant  of  the  Local 
Go7ernment  Board  as  well,  has  had  rather  an  irritating 
tendency — "  Oh,  if  you  fall  back  on  the  Local  Government 
Board  you  can  take  your  rehef  there  " — that  is  the  effect 
of  it. 

43789.  Then  you  would  not  agree  to  having  a  service  Ohjections  to 
of  relieving  officers  and  higher  officials  who  should  be  '^^'ipn*! 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  p5^^  ^'^f 
Board  ?— No.  ^^'^ 


officers. 


43790.  And  subject  to  removal  by  them  from  place  to 
place  ?— As  now,  or  do  you  mean  as  a  national  service  1 

43791.  As  a  national  ser/ice? — I  do  not  agrea  with 
that  at  all.    They  are  getting  too  powerful  as  they  are. 

43792.  You  would  have  aU  the  officers  local  officers  ? — 
Yes. 

43793.  Do  you  mean  that  the  officials  are  too  powerful 
as  they  are  ? — They  are  getting  too  powerful. 

43794.  You  have  referred  also  in  Paragraph  37  to  the 
question  of  the  Feeding  of  Children  Order.  You  say 
that  if  the  guardians  had  fed  the  children,  and  then 
followed  them  to  their  own  homes  and  found  the  reasons 
neglect,  etc.,  much  might  have  been  done  to  punish  the 
parents  and  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  justices. 
Is  that  not  actually  what  did  take  place  ? — No,  it  is  not. 
They  had  the  apphcation  from  the  head  teacher  in  our 
case ;  that  was  the  person  selected  by  the  education 
committee  to  make  the  application. 

43795.  What  did  the  guardians  do  ? — The  apphcation 
was  made,  and  the  guardians  at  once  sent  them  certain 
forms  to  fill  up.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  red 
tape  in  it. 

43796.  Sent  whom  the  forms — the  parents  ? — They 
were  sent  to  the  head  teachers  who  made  the  appUcations. 
They  had  to  fiU  up  certain  forms,  then  the  forms  came 
back  in  due  course,  then  the  case  was  visited  and  reported 
upon,  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  children  did  not  want 
food,  and  that  the  father  and  the  mother  said  there  was 
plenty  of  food,  and  so  on.  Then  the  case  went  back  to 
the  head  teacher,  and  nothing  was  done.  That  would 
perhaps  take  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  do. 

43797.  The  sending  of  those  forms  back  to  the  teacher 
to  be  fiUed  up  was  the  action  of  the  guardians,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

43798.  Why  did  they  send  them ;  what  was  the 
object  ? — I  said  the  result  was  that  they  set  up  a  routine 
of  red  tape,  which  defeated  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
children  properly. 

43799.  But  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians  ? — 
It  was. 

43800.  Therefore,  they  created  their  own  trouble  ? — 
They  did. 

43801.  Then  the  sole  reason  for  the  failure  was  the 
way  the  guardians  did  it  ? — It  was  to  a  large  extent. 
Then  the  Local  Government  Board  process  of  recovery 
was  through  the  county  court. 

43802.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  was  no  provision  in 
the  Order  as  to  the  mode  of  recovery ;  it  was  in  the 
statute  ? — The  county  court  was  in  the  Feeding  _of 
Children  Order. 

43803.  It  is  not  in  the  Order,  it  is  in  the  Act  ? — Pardon 
me.  They  went  under  the  Order  to  the  county  court 
before  the  Act  was  passed ;  they  have  not  touched  the 
Act  yet. 

43804.  The  old  Act  provided  for  the  mode  in  which 
relief  might  be  recovered,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  Order  which  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be 
recovered  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  the  action  of  the  guar- 
dians was  to  go  to  the  county  court  in  several  cases, 
and  they  dropped  that.  I  supposed  that  it  was  in  the 
Order. 
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ding  of  43805.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  aay  the  numbers  dwindled 
ool  down  to  very  few  ;  was  that  because  they  did  not  need 

IJren        feeding  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians,  or  in  the  opinion 
er,  its      of  the  relieving  officers  who  visited  the  cases  ? — The 
ration       statements  given  by  the  responsible  committee  was  that 
Xam"  ^'^  *  number  of  cases  which  they  visited  they  found  that 
°      '  there  was  not  a  necessity  for  feeding.    The  head  teachers 
on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  fact  of  the  non-feeding 
was  there  still,  and  that  the  guardians  had  believed  the 
simple  statements  made  by  the  father  or  the  mother,  and 
had  come  back  and  reported  that  the  children  were 
properly  fed  and  there  was  no  need  to  feed  them.  But 
the  head  teachers  still  held  their  views.    I  saw  the  ques- 
tion from  both  sides — the  side  of  the  education  com- 
mittee and  the  side  of  the  guardians.     The  education 
committee's  servants  said  there  was  no  doubt  the  chil- 
dren were  not  fed  ;   the  guardians  said,  "  The  parents 
tell  us  the  children  are  properly  fed,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  our  work,  and  we  will  not  go  any  further." 

43806.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  widows  who 
are  getting  the  Is.  and  a  loaf  for  the  child  and  nothing  for 
the  widow  herself,  who  are  sending  their  children  to  the 
public  elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

43807.  Did  the  guardians  do  anything  to  give  those  a 
meal  a  day  ? — I  believe  not ;  it  was  only  given  to  chil- 
dren with  two  parents. 

43808.  It  was  not  given  to  those  who  were  in  receipt  of 
relief  ?— No. 

43809.  Was  it  held  that  in  the  case  of  widows  their 
children  were  properly  fed  ? — They  had  no  application'on 
their  account  that  I  know  of.  The  applications  were 
confined  to  those  who  had  two  parents. 

43810.  Did  not  the  teachers  send  in  the  names  of  those 
children  who  were  underfed,  apart  from  whether  they  had 
parents  or  not  ? — I  think  not. 

ct  of  43811.  With  regard  to  a  question  that  has  been  put 

rkmen's    earlier  upon  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
1-        Act,  most  employers  insure  against  the  compensation,  do 
i^ct     they  not  ?    I  mean,  under  the  Act  which  is  at  present 
in  force  ordinary  employers  usually  insure  against  claims  ? 
— Yes.    We  have  so  insured. 

43812.  I  do  not  mean  boards  of  guardians ;  I  mean 
that  ordinary  employers  insure  against  claims  under  the 
Compensation  Act,  and  in  those  cases  they  fall  back  upon 
the  insurance  company  if  any  claim  is  made  against 
them  ? — Yes. 

43813.  Then  could  you  tell  us  in  what  way  the  Com- 
pensation Act  has  induced  employers  not  to  employ  men 
who  are  getting  on  in  years,  because  that  has  been  held  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  Compensation  Act  ? — I  have  been  in- 
formed, and  have  formed  the  general  opinion,  that  men 
are  discharged  from  employment  at  an  earlier  date,  or  at 
such  a  date  as  their  factor  of  efficiency,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  has  become  reduced,  partly,  and  sometimes 
chiefly,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  less  able  to  escape 
injuries,  or  more  Ukely  to  incur  injuries,  and  therefore 
possibly  may  make  a  claim  for  compensation. 

43814.  Seeing  that  the  employer  is  insured  against  it, 
and  that  he  does  not  pay  the  compensation  money,  how 
is  it  that  he  is  more  susceptible  on  this  point  now  than  he 
was  before  the  Compensation  Act,  when  an  accident 
might  happen  and  he  might  be  called  upon  to  pay,  not  by 


law,  but  morally,  for  an  accident  which  happened  in  Mr.  H.  J. 
his  works  ? — I  suppose  it  is  because  insurance  offices  only  Manton. 

pay  claims  where  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is  liability,   ■ 

and  fight  all  claims  where  they  see  a  chance  of  escape.      ^^r.  1907. 
All  that  the  insurance  people  do  is  to  protect  the  em-  jj-  ~~r 
ployer  from  any  claim  that  may  be  made  upon  him.         traclTs"  ^  ° 

43815.  But  the  insurance  company  do  not  lay  down  al'eviates 
any  rub  that  they  shall  not  employ  men  who  have  got  to  Birmiaghan. 
a  certain  age,  do  they  ? — They  do  not  lay  down  that  PO'^erty- 
condition,  but  they  discourage  the  employment  of  men 

who  may  bring  claims  upon  them. 

43816.  The  insurance  company  do  ? — Yes. 

43817.  In  what  way  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  in  what  way. 

43818.  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  I  cannot  tell  you, 
any  more  than  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  abroad  that 
that  is  so.  It  is  given  as  one  of  the  causes  why  men 
are  thrown  out  of  the  labour  market  at  an  earlier  date. 
That  is  all  there  is,  and  I  tell  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 

43819.  Is  it  more  than  a  general  impression,  do  you 
think,  without  any  data  upon  which  to  form  the  opinion  ? 
— I  have  not  the  data,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  what 
the  data  are. 

43820.  You  cannot  get  any  data  on  the  point  ? — No. 

43821.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  On  that  point  do  you  not  Attitude  of 
think  that  what  really  happens  is  that  an  employer,  modern 
when  he  is  shortening  hands,  knocks  off  those  men  who  industry 
are  becoming  least  efficient  in  minding  the  machinery  towards 

or  tending  the  machinery,  and  that  sort  of  thing— that  a  ^ {"nj^j']"^"* 

man  does  not  really  get  dismissed  because  of  the  liability  a<>ed 

of  compensation  in  case  of  accident,  but  because  modern  " 

industry  needs  activity,  intelligence,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 

and  you  get  that  more  keenly  between  the  ages'of  twenty 

and  forty  than  you  do  afterwards  ? — That  is  so.    That  is 

the  commercial  side  of  it — that  he  wants  the  best  human 

machine  he  can  get.    But  replying  further  to  the  question 

put  just  before  by  Mr.  Bentham,  it  occurs  to  me  that 

while  there  may  be  no  direct  data  for  the  impression 

which  is  certainly  held  that  such  things  do  happen,  this 

is  certain,  that  no  employer  wants  to  have  accidents 

in  his  place,  and  therefore  he  naturally  eliminates  from  his 

employees  those   workmen  or  workpeople  from  whom 

such  accidents  are  most  likely  to  arise. 


43822.  The  only  point  is  that  he  would  do  that  whether 
there  was  a  Compensation  Act  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  will 
admit  that.    That  is  the  more  broad  view  of  the  position. 

43823.  About  those  public-spirited  citizens  who  do  not 
come  and  take  part  in  public  affairs,  is  that  not  due  rather 
to  the  fact  that,  here  again,  modern  social  life  has  imder- 
gone  a  tremendous  change,  and  that  within  your  city 
of  Birmingham  most  of  the  well-to-do  people  who  get 
their  money  from  the  city  live  away,  and  simply  use  it  as 
a  means  of  getting  money  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  one  cause  of  it.  Thirty  years  ago  many  of  those  people 
engaged  in  public  life  lived  within  the  city  bounds  ;  now 
they  live  from  5  to  10  or  more  miles  away.  That  is  quite 
true. 

43824.  Therefore  there  is  not  the  inducement  to  look 
after  the  civic  life  of  the  place  that  there  was  when  they 
were  part  and  parcel  of  it  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  in  their 
own  commercial  circumstances  there  is  a  greater  demand 
upon  them  for  their  own  interests. 
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43825.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement 
for  us  which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  1 
think  ?— Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  was  first  appointed  relieving  officer  in  the  Dews- 
bury  Union  in  March,  1880,  and  in  September,  1883,  I 
received  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  the  Rehef 
Department  of  the  Parish  of  Birmingham,  which  position 
I  stiU  occupy. 

2.  The  history  of  the  change  in  administration  which 
then  took  place  and  its  results  are  recorded  in  the  pamph- 
let which  I  enclose.    {See  Appendix  No.  XVI.  {A)  ) 

3.  Emplojrment  is  usually  good  in  Birmingham.  Trade 
depression  is  not  so  acutely  felt  as  in  some  large  towns. 
There  are  a  large  number  and  variety  of  trades  in  which 


the  people  are  engaged,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  the  members 
of  one  family  to  be  occupied  in  only  one  branch  of  trade ; 
therefore  when  one  trade  is  duU  another  may  be  brisk, 
and  poverty  does  not  become  so  general  as  in  some  other 
towns. 

4.  The  last  time  the  guardians  had  a  labour-test  yard 
open  was  in  1883.  Since  then  there  have  been  several 
Mayor's  Funds  raised  in  times  of  exceptional  distress, 
trade  depression,  or  long-continued  severe  weather.  The 
people  prefer  to  receive  help  from  this  source  rather  than 
from  the  guardians.  It  may  be  because  a  fund  raised 
in  an  emergency  is  usually  not  dispensed  with  much  dis- 
crimination. In  recent  years  the  Corporation  have 
found  work  for  a  limited  number  of  men  in  the  parks, 
and  on  the  sewage  farms,  etc.,  the  men  receiving  the 
usual  rate  of  wages,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  a  test-labour 
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scale  ;  thus  able-bodied  men  now  look  to  the  Corporation 
rather  than  to  the  guardians  to  find  them  employment 
at  such  times. 

5.  My  appointment  and  that  of  a  cross  visitor  in  1883 
was  looked  upon  by  the  guardians  as  an  experiment ; 
I  am  of  opinion  that  a  cross  visitor  is  essential  to  efficient 
administration  in  large  and  populous  towns. 

6.  Drunken,  idle  loafers,  criminals  and  vicious  persons 
should  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  sober, 
industrious,  thrifty  and  well  conducted  should  have  out- 
door relief.  Relief  administration  strictly  carried  out 
on  these  lines  is  educational,  commending  the  one  class 
of  persons,  and  condemning  the  other. 

7.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  consist  of 
aged  and  infirm  persons,  wddows  with  families,  orphan 
and  feeble-minded  children,  sick  persons  and  all  sort  and 
conditions  from  lodging-houses  and  furnished  rooms. 

8.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  old  age  and  inability  to 
work,  death  of  husband  or  father,  sickness  and  infirmity. 
The  largest  factor  in  the  production  of  pauperism  is  drink, 
sport,  betting  and  improvidence. 

9.  Of  those  who  seek  election  as  guardians,  some  are 
large  employers  of  labour,  many  are  in  a  small  way  of 
business.  The  'personnel  of  the  board  is  very  different 
since  1894.  There  is  little  interest  now  taken  in  elections, 
the  reason,  perhaps,  being  that  in  all  the  wards  where 
three  guardians  are  elected  the  three  political  parties 
have  agreed  to  select  one  candidate  each  ;  it  is  almost 
impossible,  therefore,  for  an  outsider  to  get  elected.  This 
method  of  selection  does  not,  perhaps,  secure  the  best 
candidates  and  may  not  promote  good  administration. 

10.  Outdoor  relief  is  administered  by  four  relief 
committees  and  the  parish  is  divided  into  four  relief 
districts.  The  relief  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent, 
four  relieving  officers,  one  assistant  relieving  officer,  a 
pay  clerk  and  cross  visitor,  two  district  medical  officers, 
a  dispenser,  and  two  collectors  to  the  guardians. 

11.  The  board  adopted  relief  rules  ii  1883,  which  were 
amended  in  1894.  The  result  of  strict  investigation  and 
consistent  adherence  to  the  rules  from  1883  to  1893  is 
shown  in  the  pamphlet  on  page  2.  {Appendix  No. 
XVI.  {A).) 

12.  The  slip  system  is  in  use,  and  the  information 
obtained  is  brought  up  to  date  on  each  occasion  when 
the  case  is  re-considered.  It  is  the  case-paper  system  in 
miniature. 

13.  The  following  are  reforms  in  the  law  suggested 
to  me  by  my  experience  : — ■ 

(a)  Relief  regulations  and  rules  should  be  uniform 
in  all  unions  and  parishes. 

(&)  The  guardians  should  have  power  to  compel 
an  illegitimate  son  to  contribute  towards  his  mother's 
support  when  she  becomes  chargeable 

(c)  The  relief  regulations  should  be  more  elastic, 
i.e.,  power  should  be  given  to  relieve  an  able-bodied 
man  for  a  short  period  in  exceptional  times  of  trade 
depression  or  long-continued  severe  weather,  the 
relief  to  be  given  on  loan,  and,  if  paid,  no  disability 
to  attach  to  the  recijjient. 

(d)  In  like  manner  an  able-bodied  man  who  enters 
the  workhouse  with  his  family  must  now  leave  it  as 
destitute  as  when  he  entered. 

(f)  Out-relief  might  he  given  on  loan  for  a  short 
period  to  give  the  man  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
independent  again.  I  have  known  cases  of  able- 
bodied  men,  who,  receiving  relief  during  illness,  were 
on  recovery  given  a  few  shillings  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  out  of  their  own  pockets,  with  most 
gratifying  results. 

(/)  Industrial  colonies  should  be  established  for 
large  areas  where  guardians  could  send  able-bodied 
men,  loafers,  and  the  disreputable ;  like'ndse  a  man 
who  frequently  deserts  his  wife  and  family  should  be 
committed  to  such  a  colony  rather  than  to  prison. 
The  discipline,  habits  and  industrial  training  acquired 
there  should  fit  them  to  start  afresh  in  life  and,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  them  to  do  so, re  wards  for  good  con- 
duct and  industry  might  be  given  to  enable  those  who 
were  willing  to  support  themselves  until  they  found 
employment. 

(g)  There  should  be  some  power  to  compel  persons 
living  under  insanitary  conditions  or  unable  to 
properly  care  for  themselves,  to  enter  a  workhouse. 


(h)  The  process  for  the  recovery  of  relief  under 
the  Poor  Laws  should  be  simpUfied :  for  instance, 
the  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  under  the 
Bastardy  Acts  is  more  simple  and  effective. 

{i)  Large  towns  should  be  formed  into  centres 
for  the  training  of  reUeving  officers,  and  persons 
appointed  to  this  office  should  possess  a  certificate 
of  qualification. 

(/)  Guardians  should  not  sit  upon  the  relief 
committee  of  the  ward  for  which  they  are  elected. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 

(k)  Relieving  officers  should  not  remain  in  the 
same  rehef  district  more  than,  say,  five  years. 

(Z)  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  word  "  inadequate  " 
in  regard  to  rehef  is  an  unfortunate  word  to  use,  as 
it  conveys  to  the  ordinary  mind  more  than  sufficient. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  5s.  per  week  is  considered 
adequate  rehef  for  an  aged  person.  It  is  veiy  rare 
indeed  for  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  who  is 
receiving  5s.  per  week  from  his  club  to  make  an 
application  for  parish  rehef ;  if,  therefore,  that  amount 
of  relief  was  given  to  a  person  who  is  not  in  a  club, 
and  who  has  not  exercised  any  thrift,  it  would  violate 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Poor  Law 
by  placing  such  a  one  in  the  same  position  as  the 
independent  member  of  a  friendly  society  who  had 
exercised  thrift. 

(m)  Guardians  should  have  the  power  to  apply 
to  the  magistrates  for  an  order  of  maintenance  upon 
the  children  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  who  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  although  not  charge- 
able, so  as  to  preserve  their  independence,  and  such 
orders  should  be  enforceable  by  the  guardians  if  the 
person  subsequently  becomes  chargeable  to  the 
parish. 

(n)  The  law  of  settlement  should  be  simplified. 
Settlements  should  be  retained  in  divided  parishes. 
Tlie  union  and  not  the  parish  should  be  the  basis 
of  settlement.  The  settlement  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  that  of  its  parent  up  to 
that  age,  and  orphan  children  under  that  age  should 
be  able  to  acquire  a  settlement.  Disputed  settlements 
should  be  decided  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
instead  of  the  Law  Courts,  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

(o)  The  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act, 
1904,  should  be  extended  to  other  kinds  of  thrift. 

(p)  Ar-my  pensions  should  be  paid  at  much  shorter 
intervals.  These  arc  the  principal  suggestions  I 
have  to  make. 

14.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  has  brought  a 
class  of  guardians  who  are  less  able  to  ^vithstand  the 
pressure  of  neighbours  and  friends,  and  consequently 
the  tendency  is  to  disregard  relief  rules,  and  favouritism  is 
more  common.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a  continual 
increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  cost  of  rehef. 

15.  There  should  be  some  means  of  equahsing  the 
burden  of  pauperism  in  towns  situate  like  Birmingham, 
which  is  administered  for  Poor  Law  purposes  by  three 
boards  of  guardians.  The  burden  can  so  easily  be  removed 
from  one  union  to  another,  frequently  by  only  one  day's 
residence,  and  the  union  occupying  the  centre  of  the  town 
often  suffers  by  the  constant  gravitation  of  destitute 
persons  coming  from  the  neighbouring  unions,  and  of  those 
in  like  manner  being  admitted  into  the  various  hospitals 
and  subsequently  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
This  injustice  would  be  removed  if  the  whole  town  was 
either  one  union,  or  if  the  indoor  poor  in  the  several 
unions  were  a  charge  upon  a  common  fund. 

16.  My  next  point  is  not,  correctly  speaking,  connected 
with  Poor  Law,  but  I  believe  if  put  into  operation  it  would 
prevent  many  persons  from  becoming  paupers.  The 
establishment  of  municipal  working  men's  savings 
banks,  wherein  small  sums  bearing  interest  might  be  de- 
posited, would  encourage  habits  of  thrift,  and,  by  ad- 
vancing loans  to  working  men  in  times  of  distress  or  trade 
depression,  would  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  difficulty 
and  preserve  their  independence.  The  working  man 
worth  saving  would  prefer  such  assistance  to  charity  or 
relief.  The  business  man  can  negotiate  an  overdraft 
at  his  bankers  in  times  of  pressure  or  difficulty,  but  the 
working  man  has  no  such  means  at  his  disposal :  he  must 
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either  dispose  of  his  home  or  lose  his  independence,  which 
involve  the  gradual  but  sure  deterioration  of  his  character. 

43826.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  4, 
have  you  any  evidence  that  persons  in  receipt  of  relief 
received  assistance  from  the  Mayor's  Fund  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

43827.  Then  they  are  almost  different  classes  that  are 
reached  in  the  two  ways  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  higher  class  than 
usually  comes  to  the  parish  who  accept  assistance  from 
the  Mayor's  Fund,  and  the  majority  of  them  would 
not  apply  for  relief  from  the  guardians. 

43828.  Have  you  considered  with  regard  to  cross- 
visitors  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  cross-visitor 
should  be,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  a  lady  ? — I  think  if 
you  get  the  right  persons  ladies  would  make  very  good 
cross- visitors. 

43829.  Do  you  think  that  in  some  ways  the  two  views — 
the  view  of  a;  man  and  the  view  of  a  woman — combined 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  view  of  one  of  them  ? — 
In  some  cases  that  would  be  so  ;  perhaps  particularly  in 
dealing  with  females  you  would  have  an  advantage  in 
having  a  woman-visitor. 

43830.  In  Paragraph  7  you  refer  to  persons  living  in 
lodging-houses  ;  are  those  all  privately  owned,  or  have 
you  any  provided  by  the  municipality  ? — The  lodging- 
houses  are  all  provided  by  private  enterprise. 

43831.  Is  any  of  this  lodging-house  accommodation 
provided,  for  instance,  by  the  Salvation  Army  ? — No,  but 
the  Church  Army  have  a  labour  home  where  a  few  men 
are  lodged. 

43832.  The  Salvation  Army  have  in  various  places  what 
are  called  shelters  ;  have  they  any  of  those  in  Birming- 
ham ? — No. 

43833.  I  think  we  should  like  to  know  more  about  the 
pohtical  influences  in  the  election  of  guardians  in  Birming- 
ham. I  suppose  poUtics  do  play  a  great  part  in  Birming- 
ham in  everything  ;  but  do  they  play  a  part  especially  in 
regard  to  guardians'  elections  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they 
play  a  greater  part  than  is  necessary,  considering  the  way 
the  guardians  are  selected.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have 
told  you  in  my  Statement,  in  all  the  wards  where  three 
guardians  are  elected,  one  of  the  three  pohtical  parties 
select  a  candidate,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
that  has  some  effect  after  the  election.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  to  what  extent  it  affects  the  action  of  the 
guardians. 

43834.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  political  struggle 
ends,  in  some  sort  of  pact.  Is  the  third  party  the  Socialist 
party  ? — No ;  the  three  parties  are  the  Liberals,  the 
Liberal  Unionists  and  the  Conservatives. 

43835.  Are  the  Liberal  Unionists  a  separate  party  from 
the  Conservatives  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  unite  for  political 
purposes. 

43836.  Are  there  no  Labour  representatives  ? — They 
do  not  come  on  to  the  board  in  the  name  of  Labour  repre- 
sentatives. There  is  a  number  that  are  what  you  might 
term  working-men,  who  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  be  designated  Labour  candidates,  but  they  are 
selected  by  one  of  the  political  associations  or  they  do  not 
stand  much  chance  of  being  elected. 

43837.  The  Labour  party  are  not  organised  there,  then, 
as  a  pohtical  body  ? — As  a  party,  no. 

43838.  In  Paragraph  13  you  make  certain  recommenda- 
tions ;  under  what  authority  would  you  propose  that  the 
industrial  colonies  should  be  established — would  you  say 
under  the  authority  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

43839.  With  regard  to  the  rehef  on  loan,  in  Paragraph 
13  (c)  about  which  you  say  that  if  repaid  no  disabiUty 
should  attach  to  the  recipient,  do  you  mean  that  if  it  is  not 
paid  disability  would  attach  to  him  ? — Yes.  It  would 
assume  the  role  of  ordinary  rehef  unless  it  was  paid.  The 
idea  of  that  suggestion  was  to  prevent  homes  from  being 
broken  up. 

43840.  In  addition  to  the  losing  of  the  vote  would  a  loan 
be  refused  another  time  to  the  individual  who  had  not 
repaid  it  ? — If  that  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  would  have  to  take  that  into  account, 
especially  if  the  person  had  been  in  a  position  to  repay  but 
had  not  done  so. 
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43841.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  done  or 
whether  you  have  experience  as  to  whether  they  do  it  as  a 
rule  ? — As  to  repayment  in  ordinary  cases  I  am  afraid  that 
very  little  is  repaid,  but  what  one  imagines  in  a  case  of 
that  sort  is  that  you  would  reach  a  class  a  little  above 
those  whom  you  deal  with  now.  It  is  a  matter  of  pre- 
venting them  dropping  down  into  the  ordinary  pauper 
ranks. 

43842.  You  hold  them  up  for  a  while  at  any  rate  ;  but  if 
you  cannot  collect  the  loan  it  does  not  amount  to  much, 
does  it  ?- — It  becomes  rather  a  farce,  then,  does  it  not  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  You  would  deal  with  a  class  of  persons 
that  you  could  collect  from.  Persons  who  were  in  diffi-  loan, 
culty  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  as,  for  instance,  where 
their  trade  had  been  displaced.  I  think  under  those 
circumstances  you  would  find  many  a  one  who,  if  they 
knew  the  guardians  could  assist  them  for  a  short  time, 
under  those  conditions  you  would  have  a  class  of  people 
who  would  repay. 

43843.  Yet  would  they  not  be  demoraUsed  by  approach- 
ing the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  de- 
moralised, seeing  that  they  would  pay  for  the  relief  they 
received. 

43844.  Provided  they  do  pay  ? — Quite  so. 

43845.  Do  you  think  the  organisation  of  preventive  Question  of 

effort  would  be  better  done  by  a  separate  eommittce  ? —  si^i^g  tlie 

Perhaps  it  might  be.    There  is  this  to  bo  taken  into  con-  f'^g  arate"^ 

sideration,  that  there  are  the  Distress  Committees  which 
11-1  1  PI  tiuLiionty 

deal  with  persons  who  are  out  of  employ j^ent.  functions 

43846.  You  evidently  wish  to  make  it  so  that  people  of  a  preventive  of 
rather  more  respectable  class  should  not   shrink  from  P'^up^ii-sm. 
application,  do  you  not  ? — What  one  feels  is  that  there  is 
something  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  workmen  from 

dropping  into  the  ranks  of  paupers  and  perhaps  losing 
their  homes,  because  if  they  do  so  it  is  very  seldom  they 
ever  regain  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  do  some 
good  in  that  direction. 

43847.  Would  it  not  be  more  efficacious  if  it  could  be 
done  by  a  different  authority  altogether  ? — Yes.  To 
keep  people  away  from  the  parish  is  the  better  way,  there 
is  no  doubt. 


43848.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  your  recommendations. 
Paragraph  13  (o),  you  say  that  the  Out-Door  Relief 
(Friendly  Societies)  Act,  1904,  should  be  exten  led  to 
other  kinds  of  thrift  ;  what  other  kinds  of  thrift  had  you 
in  mind  ? — One  kind  that  I  have  in  mind  is  this  :  We  will 
suppose  a  man  has  worked  for  a  life-time  for  one  employer 
and  that  employer  as  a  reward  for  an  industrious  life 
should  give  him,  say,  5s.  a  week,  and  that  is  inadequate  to 
supply  his  wants.  If  he  should  make  an  application  to  the 
parish  it  seems  to  me  that  that  man  who  has  led  a  com- 
mendable life  is  a  species  of  case  where  you  could  extend 
the  operations  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  You  might 
take  another  instance.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  you 
have  building  societies  where  working  men  put  their 
small  amounts  week  by  week  and  perhaps  save  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  a  house.  Supposing  the  rent  of  the 
house  is  5s.  a  week  and  that  man  had  no  other  income  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  species  of  thrift  that  one 
could  commend  and  recognise  in  the  same  way  as  you  do 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

43849.  la  both  the  e  cases  you  would  attach  the  con- 
dition that  they  had  not  sufficient  to  live  i/pon,  would  you 
not  ? — Quite  so. 

43850.  That  is  that  the  5s.  pension  was  inadequate 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  mere  shelter  which  the 
man  had  provided  himself  was  insufficient  for  his  main- 
tenance in  addition  ? — That  is  so. 

43851.  Are  not  both  those  eligible  now  ?  What  is  to 
prevent  relief  being  given  to  both  these  cases  now  7 
As  I  understand,  you  cannot  compel  a  person  to  realise 
his  assets  ? — What  I  mean  is  that  in  estimating  what 
you  will  do  for  that  person  that  amount  should  not  b« 
taken  into  account,  just  the  same  as  you  do  not  take  into 
account  the  53.  which  he  receives  as  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society. 

43852.  The  guardians  may  or  may  not,  and  they  may  or 
may  not  do  so  in  these  two  cases  ;  is  that  not  so  7 — 
Not  in  regard  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  In  granting 
relief  to  the  members  of  such  societies  the  guardians  shall 
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not  take  ihm  consideration  any  sum  received  from  a 
friendly  society  except  so  much  as  shall  exceed  5s.  a  week. 

43853.  But  who  is  to  prevent  the  guardians  doing 
otherwise  ? — The  law  says  you  must  not.  If  the  guardians 
are  law-abiding  subjects  they  would  not  take  it  into 
account. 

43854.  There  is  no  penalty  and  it  is  really  optional.  It 
is  intended  that  they  should  not  take  it  into  account,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  you  ignoring  these 
other  two  incomes  that  you  have  mentioned,  that  I 
know  of  ? — There  may  not  be  any  penalty,  but  still  for 
all  that  it  is  not  recognised  by  law  as  it  is  recognised  in  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  and,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man 
who  by  a  life  of  industry  and  good  conduct  so  secures  the 
favour  of  his  employer  that  he  recognises  him  to  the 
end  of  his  days  after  he  is  unable  to  work  ;  and  also  in  the 
other  case  that  the  man  who  has  been  thrifty  until  he  has 
built  his  own  house — that  these  men  are  both  to  be  com- 
mended rather  than  the  man  who  has  had  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  ihritt  and  has  exercised  none  whatever. 

43855.  It  is  really  not  a  question  of  the  reward  of  merit, 
is  it  ?  It  is  more  a  question  of  relieving  necessity  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  relieving  necessity ;  at  the  same 
time  the  question  arises  as  to  the  merit  of  the  person  and 
as  to  the  life  the  person  has  led — whether  he  has  led  a 
deserving  respectable  life  or  not.  Both  alike  have  to  be 
relieved  if  they  are  destitute,  but  I  would  discriminate — 
according  to  the  character  of  the  person  you  are  dealing 
with. 

43856.  What  you  claim  is  that  preferential  treatment 
should  be  given  to  those  people  who  have  been  good 
citizens  ? — I  do  so  for  the  reason  that  I  think  relief  should 
be  an  educational  medium  ;  it  should  educate  the  people 
to  be  respectable  and  deserving  citizens. 

43857.  To  those  who  do  not  need  relief,  but  have  been 
meritorious,  you  would  not  grant  relief  ? — Their  satisfac- 
tion is  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants. 

43858.  Is  not  the  effect  of  this  Friendly  Societies  Act 
to  encourage  people  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law  and  ask 
for  relief,  whereas  if  there  had  been  no  such  provision 
made  they  would  have  felt  satisfied  that  they  had  this 
contribution  from  the  friendly  societies  as  the  result  of 
their  own  thrift,  and  that  they  were  altogether  above  the 
position  of  a  pauper  ;  but  this  provision  has  really  tempted 
them  to  come  and  seek  Poor- Law  relief  in  addition  ?  Do 
you  hold  that  view  ? — No.  Since  that  Act  was  passed  in 
1904,  we  have  had  only  two  applications,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  before  that  date  we  had  an  equal  number. 

43859.  Then  really  it  is  a  very  small  point,  and  does 
not  weigh  in  the  great  question  of  relieving  poor  people  ? 
■ — It  is  a  small  point  if  you  take  the  numbers  that  have 
applied.  Of  course  it  may  be  different  in  other  places. 
But  my  opinion  is  that  anything  you  can  do  in  order  to 
induce  people  to  live  honest,  sober,  industrious  and 
respectable  lives  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  community  to 
do  it. 

43860.  Do  you  think  giving  them  relief  does  that  ? — 
I  do  not  think  giving  them  relief  at  all  will  do  that.  I  am 
merely  advocating  that  the  principle  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature  should  be  extended  to  people  who  are 
equally  deserving  with  those  to  whom  the  law  now  applies. 

43861.  {Mr.  Booth.)  That  is  to  say,  if  done  at  all,  you 
would  not  limit  it  to  the  friendly  society  form  of  thrift  ? — 
Precisely  so. 

43862.  You  would  rather  not  do  it  at  all,  I  take  it  ? — 
If  you  had  asked  me  this  question  before  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1904, 1  should  have  replied  yes. 

Scheme  of  43863.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  Paragraph  13  (i) 
tiaining  for  -(yliere  you  refer  to  making  large  towns  centres  for  the 
officer  "^with  ^''^i^i'^g  '^^  relieving  officers,  would  you  kindly  tell  us  what 
certificates  of  ^^^'^  of  scheme  you  would  have  for  the  training  of  relieving 
qualifi-  officers  ?— It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  if  he  were  placed  in  a 

caiioDs,  etc.  large  town  similar  to  Birmingham  where  you  have  a  staff 
of  relieving  officers,  would  be  able  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
which  a  relieving  officer  should  possess  by  assisting  the 
other  officers,  and  particularly  he  would  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  books  to  be  kept,  the  method  of  enquiry  and 
engage  in  the  practical  work  of  the  office  by  visiting  with 
them,  and  would  thereby  qualify  himself  for  taking  up 
the  position  himself.    An  officer  who  is  now  appointed 
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has  practically  to  learn  his  duties  after  ho  comes  into  the  Scheme  o 
work,  and  there  is  no  qualification  or  preparation  for  it.      training  1 

43864.  As  regards  the  certificate  of  qualification,  what  qI^^^^^ 
would  that  be  given  for  ? — It  would  be  a  certificate  of  certificate'f 
qualification  say,  for  a  relieving  officer.  qna]i6ca- 

43865.  Would  it  include  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  etc. 
of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — It  would  include  the  law  in  regard 

to  Poor  Law  relief,  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  also  of  the  books  that  have  to  be  kept. 

43866.  And  then  he  would  be  certified  in  the  same  kind 
of  way  that  a  sanitary  inspector  is  certified  ? — Quite  so. 

43867.  Would  you  make  the  possession  of  the  certifi- 
cate obligatory  before  a  man  could  become  a  relieving 
officer  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  could  very  well  tie  the 
hands  of  the  guardians  to  appoint  a  man  who  had  got  a 
certificate.  I  am  afraid  guardians  would  not  accept 
that  position.  But  I  do  think  that  in  course  of  time, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  larger  boards,  guardians 
would  prefer  to  appoint  a  person  who  had  some  qualifi- 
cation over  one  who  had  none. 

43868.  The  Local  Government  Board  might  not  give 
their  sanction,  unless  he  had  such  a  qualification  per- 
haps ? — That  might  be. 

43869.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  idea  still  further  Proposal  f 

developed,  and  a  public  service  of  Poor  Law   officers  public 

established  similar  to  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  ? —  service  of 

I  should.  ^SP'  ^^'^ 

omceis. 

43870.  Do  you  think  such  an  organisation  might  get 
too  strong  for  boards  of  guardians  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

43871.  The  teachers  are  getting  a  very  strong  body,  are 
they  not,  in  all  manners  of  ways? — The  teachers,  you  see, 
are  all  of  one  class  and  of  one  position.  The  variety  of 
classes  and  positions  in  the  Poor  Law  service,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  a  hindrance  to  that. 

43872.  You  do  not  think  they  would  take  a  part  in 
the  elections  for  example  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

43873.  In  your  local  elections  you  have,  of  course, 
known  cases  where  the  teachers  have  exercised  a  very 
large  influence,  in  a  particular  school  board  election,  for 
instance  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

43874.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  school 
boards  have  disappeared,  of  course  ? — I  could  not  say. 

43875.  (Mr.  BerUham.)  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  Low  scale 
relief,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  scale  of  reUef  is  rather  lelief  at 
low  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — Do  you  mean  the  Birminglia 
scale  of  relief  generally,  or  the  scale  of  relief  in  Bir-  ^^"^  eflect  ' 
mingham?  thereon  of  ■ 

°  scales  of 

43876.  In  Birmingham.    Take  widows  and  children,  relief  in 
The  amount  of  rehef  given  is  certainly  less  than,  in  the  snrroundii 
absence  of  other  known  means,  these  people  can  sub-  unions, 
sist  upon.    We  have  had  various  reasons  stated  to  us 

why  the  relief  is  so  low.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
it  ? — I  should  say  that  perhaps  the  earnings  of  widows 
are  higher  in  Birmingham  than  in  most  places.  There 
are  a  great  many  occupations  in  which  women's  labour 
is  used,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  amount  of  relief 
has  been  fixed  having  regard  to  the  question  of  the  amount 
that  a  widow  can  earn.  I  don't  consider  the  relief  is  low 
taking  into  account  other  income.  The  out-relief  in  this 
parish  is  equal  and  in  some  cases  more  than  the  amount 
given  in  some  of  the  surrounding  unions  and  that  no  doubt 
influenced  the  guardians  in  fixing  the  scale  of  relief. 

43877.  (Sir  Samud  Provis.)  Do  you  remove  cases  as  Keinoval 

between  the  different  parts  of  Birmingham  ? — Yes.  cases 

,  between  tb. 

43878.  Is  there  much  expense  in  that  way  ? — There  tliree  union! 
are  five  officers  continually  at  that  work  in  the  three  in 
unions.  Birminghar 

43879.  Five  between  the  three,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes  of  anialga-" 

43880.  So  that  if  the  whole  town  were  made  into  one  mating  sucl; 
union,  you  would  get  rid  of  that  difficulty  ? — Yes ;  but 

unless  that  were  adjusted  in  some  way,  in  aU  probability 

the  union  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  city  would  ! 

suffer. 

43881.  I  am  supposing  it  was  all  one  union  ?  | 

43882.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  And  that  the  three  boards  were  ! 
made  one  ? — Yes,  of  course.    We  removed  284  persons  ! 
last  year  ;  215  of  those  were  removed  to  the  two  neighbour- 
ing unions  of  Aston  and  King's  Norton.  < 
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43883.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  So  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  removal  is  between  the  three  unions  ? — Yes. 

43884.  You  suggest  that  a  relieving  officer  should  not 
be  more  than  five  years  in  his  district ;  that  would  in- 
volve a  good  deal  of  expense,  would  it  not,  because  he 
would  have  to  move  every  five  years  ? — I  suggest  that 
for  this  reason :  The  relieving  officer  ge1  s  so  accustomed 
to  his  district  and  to  his  people  that  he  is  liable  to  perform 
his  duties  with  less  thoroughness.  This  is  sometimes 
emphasised  when  a  new  appointment  is  made  to  a  district 
where  an  officer  has  been  in  charge  many  years.  This  has 
led  me  to  thirk  that  if  there  was  a  cbanre  of  officer  more 
frequently  the  work  would  be  done  more  efficiently. 


43885.  Do  you  think  an  officer  rather  reUes  on  his  ^/)/,,.  ^ 
general  knowledge  without  positively  making  an  in-  Fothergill. 
vestigation,  after  a  certain  time  ? — After  a  certain  time.   

I  think  the  inquiries  are  somewhat  perfunctorily  done,  Mar.  1907. 
when  he  feels  that  he  knows  everybody  in  liis  district. 

43886.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  From  your  experience,  would  Proper 
you  kindly  tell  us  what  number  of  cases  you  think  a  re-  number  of 
lieving  officer  could  be  responsible  for  in  a  certain  dis-  cases  for 
trict  ?— From  200  to  250.  relieving 

officer. 

438S7.  Cases,  not  persons  ? — I  thitk  200  cases 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  officer  to  deal  with 
properly. 


Mr.  William  Fawkes,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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43888.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  Clerk  to  the  guardians 
of  the  Northampton  Union  ? — I  am. 

43889.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  for  us  which 
we  may  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  clerk  to  the  guardians  and  superintendent 
registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  the  past 
ten  years.  I  am  a  solicitor  clerk  to  the  Church  Charity 
Trustees  of  the  town  and  have  for  nearly  forty  years 
been  associated  with  the  work  of  one  of  the  local  friendly 
societies. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of 
the  Union. 

2.  The  displacement  of  manual  labour  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  the  staple  trade  (boot  and  shoe 
making)  and  the  team  system  of  working  have  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  recent  years. 

3.  In  the  team  system  the  making  of  a  boot  passes 
through  a  number  of  hands  each  waiting  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  the  other  and  consequently  each  hand 
must  keep  pace  with  the  others,  with  the  result  that  men 
at  fifty  years  of  age  cannot  work  by  the  side  of  men 
at  half  that  age  and  consequently  fall  out  of  employment, 
independent  of  the  fact  that  many  men  are  displaced  by 
machinery  itself. 

4.  The  liability  of  employers  under  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  injuries  to  working  men  is  also  a  reason 
for  not  emplo5dng  men  of  advancing  years. 

5.  The  men  are  not  shoemakers ,  each  only  working  on 
a  small  part,  and  if  he  fails  to  find  work  in  his  particular 
branch  he  becomes  a  labourer. 

6.  Again,  the  fact  that  trade  imion  societies  insist  on  a 
minimum  wage  is  an  obstacle  to  a  master  employing  any 
of  those  who  would  work  at  a  somewhat  lower  wage, 
knowing  they  could  not  do  the  work  of  younger  men. 

7.  Under  the  old  system  of  shoemaking  the  worker 
would  (save  the  actual  cutting  out  of  parts  and  prepar- 
ing of  uppers)  make  the  whole  boot  from  start  to  finish. 
Under  the  new  system  boy  labour  is  displacing  men. 

8.  The  increasing  employment  of  young  women  in 
factories  and  the  growing  disKke  they  show  to  domestic 
service  results  in  the  weakening  of  home  influence ;  they 
are  ignorant  of  domestic  duties  beyond  the  little  taught 
them  at  school. 

9.  The  work  of  the  day  over  they  are  many  of  them 
beyond  restraint  and  parental  influence  and  enjoying  (?) 
the  liberty  of  the  streets.  The  miserable  pay  of  some  of 
them,  the  lack  of  proper  food  and  their  surroundings 
tend  to  physical  and  moral  weakness.  There  is  less  regard 
of  the  responsibility  to  parents  and  the  tone  of  home 
life  dechnes.  Young  people  do  not  consider  themselves 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  parents 
though  the  young  men  and  women  are  themselves  pushing 
the  old  people  out  of  work. 

10.  The  growing  desire  for  sport  and  excitement  crushes 
thrift  and  so  many  of  the  younger  people  have  no  regard 
for  the  occupation  of  leisure  time  in  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  or  rational  occupation. 

11.  The  increase  of  working  men's  clubs  open  seven 
days  a  week  and  under  no  restrictions  is  having  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  community  worse  than  the  pubUc-house 
subject  to  Ucensing  laws. 

12.  The  burden  which  is  ceist  upon  many  of  the  heads 
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of  households  under  these  conditions  is  very  great  and 
has  probably  something  to  do  with  the  increasing  drinking 
habits  of  women  whose  hves  must  be  very  burdensome. 

Particulars  as  to  any  Experiments  or  Peculiarities  in 
Poor  Laiv  Administration. 

13.  It  has  been  necessary  within  this  union  for  several  Outdoor 
years  past  (but  not  at  the  present  time)  to  have  the  out-  labour  yard 
door  labour  test  (stone-breaking  for  want  of  better  or  more  Nortli- 

.,  ,  1  1  i.\  ampton. 

suitable  employment). 

14.  Some  few  were  employed  in  general  repairs  at  the 
workhouse. 
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15.  In  these  times  of  depression  remunerative  work 
cannot  be  found,  and  much  of  the  work  that  is  done  would 
not  be  done  were  it  not  that  employment  has  to  be  found 
or  made. 

16.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  work  found  by  other 
local  authorities. 

17.  Working  under  such  conditions  is  demoralising  to 
the  better  class  of  men,  who  have  to  work  side  by  side 
with  the  shirker  and  there  is  the  disposition  of  both  to  make 
the  work  last.  There  is,  too,  the  tendency  of  the  authority 
to  make  the  work  last,  knowing  they  have  nothing  more  for 
the  men  to  do. 

18.  The  better  workman  is  brought  do^vn  probably  to 
the  level  of  the  worst  and  never  ris3s. 

The  Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

19.  Both  in-door  and  out-door  relief  are  necessary  but  Respective 
in  the  administration  of  them  much  greater  discrimination  "'ents  of  in 
is  necessary  than  is  at  present  shown.  rpHef 

20.  The  present  day  workhouse  is  altogether  a  different  j^ggj 
institution  to  that  originally  established  ;  then  it  was  a  classification 
house  of  work,  now  it  is  a  house  of  rest  and  comfort.    Both  by  work- 
institutions  are  wanted  :  for  the  deserving  poor,  rest  and  houses, 
some  share  of  comfort,  but  for  the  undeserving,  shelter  and 

work. 

21.  The  aged  and  deserving  poor  whose  home  of  one 
room  may  be  a  place  of  comfort  and  rest,  ought  not  to  be 
forced  into  a  workhouse  in  declining  years  to  associate 
with  others  who,  though  in  many  respects  as  good  as  them- 
selves, yet  by  reason  of  incompatibility  of  temper  or  other 
cause  cannot  make  themselves  agreeable  to  their  com- 
panions. 

22.  These  latter  again,  if  brought  into  a  workhouse  need 
therein  to  be  classified  according  to  their  character  and 
infirmity  and  kept  entirely  abo-ve  those  who  are  undeserv- 
ing. Then  again  when  you  come  to  the  undeserving,  they 
need  to  be  classified  ;  penal  colonies  should  be  established 
for  the  worst  cases.  The  man  who  will  not  work  for  his 
needs  and  those  dependent  upon  him  is  a  danger  to  society 
and  deserves  penal  servitude  of  a  degree  as  much  as  some- 
poor  fellows  who  by  force  of  circumstances  get  it. 

23.  It  is  difficult  in  old  workhouses  and  small  institu- 
tions to  give  proper  classification  and  I  would  suggest  that 
instead  of  classification  in  workhouses  there  might  be 
classification  in  unions  of  workhouses,  e.g.  ■' — 

One  workhouse  might  be  for  sick. 
Another  might  be  for  non-able  bodied. 
Another  for  epileptics. 
Another  for  able-bodied  women. 
Another  for  able-bodied  men,  etc. 

24.  In  this  classification  care  to  be  taken  that  a  work- 
house with  land  attached  should  be  for  able-bodied  men  or 
epileptics. 

2  Z 
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r  25.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  out-relief  much 
greater  care  is  reciuirecl  in  dealing  with  widows  ■n-ith 
children.  If  the  woman  be  deserving  and  alive  to  her 
responsiljilities  and  the  children  are  young,  the  relief 
should  be  liberal,  so  that  the  mother  may  remain  at  home, 
unless  a  near  relative  who  will  take  the  responsibility  will 
do  so  to  enable  the  ^^•oman  to  work.  If  there  is  lack  of 
parental  care  the  mother  and  children  should  have  indoor 
relief  and  any  doubt  should  be  decided  in  the  interests  of 
her  children. 

26.  More  care,  too,  is  required  in  the  relief  of  deserted 
women,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  collusion  between  them 
and  the  absent  husband. 

27.  Strict  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  earnings  in 
some  cases,  and  detected  cases  of  fraud  dealt  with  firmly. 
There  is  too  much  tendency  to  make  old  age  and  other 
matters  grounds  for  excusing,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
justifying  fraud. 

T/ie  Classes  of  Persons  Applying  for  Relief. 

28.  In  the  present  day  the  failure  of  children  to  realise 
their  responsibilities  to  parents  is  forcing  upon  the  rates 
more  of  such  persons  (parents),  and  lack  of  employment 
by  reason  of  altered  trade  conditions  is  doing  the  same, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  upon  Poor  Law  relief  as 
old  age  pension.  A  common  argument  being  :  "  I  have 
lived  in  the  town  for  so  many  years  and  paid  rates  I  am 
entitled  to  relief." 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

29.  The  causes  of  pauperism  include  : — 
Early  marriages. 

Ignorance  of  parties  marrying  as  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  home  life. 

Lack  of  domestic  training. 
•'         Lack  of  thrift. 

Over   indulgence   in   every   way   (drinking  and 
gambling  in  particular). 
No  provision  for  sickness. 
Indiscriminate  giving  of  charity. 
Furnishing  on  the  hire  purchase  system. 
Sports  and  pleasures. 

30.  The  result  of  the  foregoing  and  the  arrival  of  a 
family  of  children  very  soon  over-burdens  a  young  couple, 
sickness  follows,  the  happiness  of  the  home  has  gone  and 
the  parents  lose  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  leave 
themselves  and  their  famiUes  to  the  rates. 

31.  As  another  cause  you  have  again  the  fact  that 
■aged  parents  are  not  supported  by  their  children, 
and  in  some  cases  children  look  to  their  parents  to  find 
them  board  and  lodging  at  a  less  cost  than  would  a  stranger. 

32.  The  extension  of  local  fovernment  and  the 
popular  vote  has  lowered  the  standard  of  men  v  pon  all  public 
bodies,  f  s  compa'  ed  witli  those  who  filled  the  offices  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  intentions  of  jjiembers  of  such  bodies 
in  the  present  day  may  be  right,  but  with  the  growth  of 
local  Government  there  has  come  an  increase  of  party 
spirit  and  with  it  the  temptation  to  men  to  get  on  to 
public  todies  with  sinister  motives  and  to  carry  through 
their  work  imbued  with  their  partisanship.  The  work 
suffers  and  the  ratepayer  pays. 

33.  The  result  is  that  the  man  who  seeks  office  has  to 
pander  to  the  popular  cry  for  the  time  being  and  this 
many  of  the  better  educated  members  of  society  will  not 
do.  Rather  than  place  themselves  in  the  position  of 
being  dictated  to  by  the  fickleness  of  the  popular  vote 
and  sacrifice  their  own  convictions  and  stifle  their 
sense  of  right  and  justice  tl  ey  retire  from  public  Hfe. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  Rather  should  they  speak  out 
their  convictions  even  though  they  lose  their  position. 

34.  In  dealing  with  applicants  for  Poor  Law  rehef  men 
r  for  ^"^^  women  are  wanted  who  can  seriously  and  firmly,  yet 
thePoorlaw.  ^^^^  kindness  and  sympathy  deal  with  the  cases  before 
them  and  while  relieving  the  distress  help  remove  the 
cause.    Work  of  this  kind  should  be  above  party  spirit. 
Publioans^^  Take  a  board  of  guardians  kno-wn  to  the  ■writer 

vixrluallers  as  ^^"^"ig  one-fifth  of  its  members  licensed  victuallers  or 
guardians.      beer-house  keepers.     Without  any  reflection  upon  the 
personal  character  of  those  members  I  ask  whether,  under 
such  conditions,  drink  and  gambling  as  causes  of  poverty 
cAn  be  properly  considered. 
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36.  In  administration  we  have  again  to  contend  "with 
party  spirit.  On  the  appointment  of  officials  party 
spirit  oftentimes  sacrificss  a  good  officer. 

37.  These  conditions  even  show  themselves  on  other 
public  bodies — and  the  arguments  that  are  sometimes 
put  forth  as  grounds  for  the  appointment  of  stipendiary  cr 
fixed  chairmen  independent  of  the  vote  of  their  colleagues 
or  constituents  may  be  well  considered  in  conjunction  "with 
boards  of  guardians. 

38.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  any  man  who  is 
justice  of  the  peace  should  be  a  to'wn  councillor  or  a 
guardian  or  hold  more  than  one  of  such  posts  while  party 
spirit  is  so  rampant. 

39.  I  think  the  making  of  a  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  time  being  would 
give  more  dignity  to  the  office,  and  as  such  the  post  would 
be  more  acceptable — and  doubtless  there  would  be  a 
greater  anxiety  on  the  part  of  members  to  place  the  best 
man  in  the  position.  Further  the  meeting  on  the  bench  of 
magistrates  would  sometimes  help  to  remove  ■wrong 
impressions  there  formed  as  to  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
guardians. 

Particulars  as  to  Administration  of  Belief  in  the  Union. 

40.  The  administration  of  rehef  in  the  union  is  carried 
out  as  well  as  can  be  under  the  circumstances.  Reheving 
officers  are  trying  their  best,  but  unfortunately  sufficient 
weight  is  frequently  not  given  by  the  guardians  to  the 
officer's  reports. 

41.  We  have  four  reheving  officers.  If  one  of  these 
had  a  smaller  district  with  a  general  supsrvision  and 
cross-visiting,  no  doubt  the  work  would  be  better  done, 
cases  of  fraud  would  be  more  quickly  detected  and  a 
saving  to  the  ratepayers  effected  ■without  hardship  to 
the  deserving  poor. 

42.  The -out-relief  in  this  union  for  the  years  ending 
1906,  exclusive  of  the  labour  yard,  was  £19,253,  being  a  cost 
of  3s.  Id.  per  head  per  week.  In  1903  the  cost  was  £15,834, 
a  cost  of  2s.  9^d.  per  head.  In  1900  £12,730  was  expended 
cost  per  head,  2s.  9d.  In  1897  £10,061,  the  cost  per  head 
being  2s.  6jd.    In  1895  £8,657,  cost  per  head  2s.  3|d. 

43.  In  1893  ■with  the  small  amount  of  relief  then  paid 
there  were  threa  relieving  officers,  and  for  some  time 
previous  thereto,  and  it  was  only  in  1905  that  a  fourth 
officer  was  appointed.  The  relief  had  then  doubled,  but 
only  one  additional  relieving  officer  had  been  appointed. 

Suggested  Eeforms  in  the  Law  or  Practice. 

44.  Speaking  generally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
present  Poor  Law  administered  in  the  right  spirit  (the 
relief  of  the  deserving  and  the  reform  of  the  undeserving ) 
is  sufficient,  but  may  be  strengthened  in  the  following 
ways  : — ■ 

(a)  The  simplification  of  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
disputed  points  thereon  settled  in  a  more  summary 
manner  than  at  present. 

(6)  A  codification  of  the  law  and  orders.  Power 
to  guardians  to  compel  children  to  contribute  to 
parents  without  parents  having  first  to  become 
chargeable. 

(c)  Affiliation  orders  procurable  as  soon  as  ex- 
pected mothers  enter  the  workhouse  to  compel  the 
putative  father  to  contribute  to  her  maintenance 
before  the  child's  birth. 

{d)  Affihation  orders  made  whilst  the  mother  is 
in  the  workhouse  to  have  force  on  the  mother's  behalf 
after  she  leaves  the  workhouse,  and  also  to  have 
force  in  the  hands  of  any  person  for  the  time  being 
having  custody  of  the  child. 

(e)  Control  over  feeble-minded  females  to  the 
extent  of  permanent  care  practically  as  imbeciles. 

(/)  Power  to  the  guardians  to  establish  homes 
for  epileptics. 

[g)  Power  to  force  into  the  workhouse  persons 
who  through  sickness  or  destitution  are  risking  their 
own  Lives  or  becoming  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours 
by  remaining  out. 

{h)  Married  women  with  means  to  be  liable  to 
contribute  to  parents. 

(»)  Brothers  and  sisters  unmarried  to  be  liable 
to  contribute  to  each  other. 
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(/)  Pensions  more  frequently  paid,  say  weekly, 
through  the  relieving  officers  and  quarterly  grants 
from  the  Government  to  repay. 

(k)  Payment  of  relief  at  the  homes  of  the  poor 
if  not  weekly  then  at  not  less  than  stated  periods, 
intervening  weeks  at  pay  station  ;  this  would  in 
some  cases  insure  more  frequent  visits  at  the  homes. 

(Z)  Extension  of  powers  of  guardians  so  that  they 
may  board-out  (within  union),  children  over  whom 
they  have  assumed  control  and  to  any  upward 
hmit  of  age,  but  at  the  same  time  the  inspection  of 
children  boarded-out  within  the  union  by  a  person 
specially  appointed. 

Charity. 

45.  There  are  in  Northampton  a  number  of  charities 
both  large  and  small  and  all  of  which  are,  I  behere,  ad- 
ministered carefully. 

46.  That  to  the  trustees  of  which  I  am  clerk  dispensed 
in  1905  about  £1,700  in  weekly  sums  of  5s.  (save  ten  at  6s.) 
to  deserving  old  women  associated  with  the  town  by 
a  prescribed  residence,  and  who  have  not  received  Poor 
Law  relief  for  a  specified  time. 

47.  The  distribution  of  this  money  is  in  the  hands  of 
twenty  trustees  and  their  trust  is  called  the  Northampton 
Municipal  Church  Charities. 

48.  This  charity  and  the  prospect  of  becoming  eligible 
for  it  has  doubtless  led  to  the  friends  of  many  of  its 
recipients  contributing  to  their  maintenance  so  as  to 
keep  them  off  Poor  Law  relief,  while  many  others  with 
small  means  have  eked  out  the  same  till  such  time 
as  they  have  reached  the  quahfying  age. 

49.  The  recipients  of  this  charity  are  amongst  the 
most  deserving,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  selected 
from  the  widest  circle  each  trustee  nominates  in  turn. 
Supplemented  by  the  help  of  their  children  either  in 
money  or  provision  of  a  home  the  recipients  of  this 
charity  are  well  cared  for. 

Provident  Societies. 

50.  I  have  for  years  been  a  member  and  the  auditor 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Kingsthorpe  Equitable  Friendly 
Society,  and  I  know  httle  of  the  working  of  other  societies, 
but  I  believe  the  conditions  of  all  are  more  or  less  aUke. 

51.  It  has  been  apparent  for  some  years  past  that 
the  particular  benefit  society  to  which  I  belong  is  not 
maintaining  the  position  it  held. 

52.  Taking  the  members  who  joined  within  say  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  same  number  of  members 
from  the  earlier  years  of  the  society's  work,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  old  members  are  those  who  in  their  day 
contributed  to  what  are  now  the  clubs  invested  funds, 
but  the  younger  members  referred  to  will  be  seen  to 
have  drawn  out  of  the  society  more  than  they  have 
paid  in,  so  that  they  are  not  providing  any  funds 
for  their  old  age  and  are  encroaching  on  the  funds 
that  the  old  members  paid  in  for  theirs.  This  ought  not 
to  be. 

53.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Possibly  lack  of  employment 
causes  the  young  men  to  fall  upon  the  club,  though 
some  of  them  may  through  that  lack  of  employment 
fall  ill  and  be  justly  entitled  to  come  on  the  club. 

54.  Others  possibly  make  it  an  opportunity  for  seeking 
rehef  from  the  funds  as,  through  want  of  thrift,  they 
have  no  money  to  fall  back  upon  as  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  work. 

55.  More  careful  discrimination  is  necessary  in  the 
admission  of  members.  If  the  condition  of  this  society 
is  common  to  others,  then  the  future  of  friendly  societies 
is  in  danger. 

56.  Again,  the  friendly  societies  suffer  by  the  establish- 
ment of  dividend  clubs,  which  by  their  yearly  division 
of  funds,  if  any  remain,  make  no  provision  for  old  age. 

4.3890.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  hour  is  so  late  that  we  shall 
not  detain  you  very  long,  but  that  is  the  less  necessary  as 
you  have  prepared  such  an  excellent  statement.  With 
regard  to  Paragraph  13,  which  refers  to  the  employment 
that  may  be  used  for  the  labour  test,  if  the  labour  test 
is  needed  at  all,  what  employment  would  you  think  is 
better  than  stone-breaking  ? — Here  one  is  landed  in  a 
difficulty  at  once.  You  are  competing  with  trade  generally, 
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and  therefore  you  are  landed  in  a  difficulty  to  find  a-ny-  Mr.  W. 
thing  in  the  towns.    All  that  we  do  is  wood-chopping  Fairkes. 

and  stone-breaking.    Our  staple  trade  is  shoes,  and  we  

have  no  alternative.  We  could  put  the  men  to  work 
on  the  land,  but  unfortunately  in  our  position  we  have 
no  land  to  put  them  on. 

43891.  If  there  was  some  arrangement  by  which  larger  Quettion  of 
areas  combined  in  some  way  for  the  treatment  of  cases  labour 

of  that  kind,  so  that  you  could  have  special  institutions  !?°jig")',''^ijgj]i 
on  the  land,  do  you  think  employments  could  be  found 
that  would  be  more  desirable  ? — If  there  were  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  colony  of  that  kind  within  a  county 
area  it  might  be  done,  or  possibly  there  might  be  a  com- 
bination of  counties. 

43892.  Have  you  considered  that  as  a  possibility  ? — - 
Yes,  but  it  has  not  been  considered  by  my  board  in  any 
way. 

43893.  It  has  been  considered  by  yourself  ? — Yes. 
But  my  board  went  so  far  very  recently  as  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  land  for  themselves,  and  did  enter  into  a 
provisional  contract  for  the  purchase  of  about  sixty  acres, 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  branch  workhouse  which  it 
was  intended  to  put  the  able-bodied  men  from  the  work- 
house into.  But  that  did  not  then  meet,  or  probably 
would  not  meet,  the  case  of  an  exceptional  time  of  distress. 

43894.  That  could  be  best  met  by  some  combination 
of  areas  which  would  give  a  larger  basis,  because  the 
exceptional  distress  would  perhaps  not  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  district  ? — I  feel  so. 

43895.  In  Paragraph  2,  where  you  refer  to  the  classifi- 
cation in  the  workhouse,  is  the  kind  of  classifi-cation  you 
advocate  based  upon  past  conduct  or  upon  conduct  in  the 
Avorkhouse  ? — I  think  when  you  separate  persons  in  the 
workhouse,  you  must  mainly  classify  them  on  their 
conduct  in  the  workhouse.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  you  must  igiore  past  conduct  altogether.  On 
their  first  entry  into  the  workhouse,  you  would  put  them 
into  the  lowest  grade  having  regard  to  their  past  conduct, 
and  if  their  conduct  showed  reform  or  improvement  you 
would  raise  them  in  the  workhouse. 

43896.  That  h,  on  hi3  first  arrival  you  would  classify 
a  man  as  well  as  you  could  according  to  his  reputation? 
— I  think  so. 

43897.  Then  he  could  either  be  put  up  a  class  or  down 
a  class  according  to  behaviour  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  feeling. 

43898.  So  it  would  have  a  disciplinary  value  ? — Yes. 

43899.  As  well  as  the  value  of  keeping  the  more  decent 
people  protected  ? — That  is  my  feeling. 

43900.  In  Paragraph  23  you  suggest  that  there  should 
be  one  workhouse  for  this  purpose  and  another  workhouse 
for  that  ;  all  that  would  involve,  would  it  not,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  by  larger  areas  in  some  way  ? 
— Yes,  it  might  do  so,  but  not  necessarily. 

43901.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  step  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  pursuit  of  good  administra- 
tion ? — I  think  it  may  be  in  the  course  of  time. 

43902.  Would  you  prefer  the  combination  of  existing 
unions  for  certain  purposes  only,  or  would  you  rather 
have  definitely  larger  areas  of  administration  ? — I  think 
I  would  rather  see  the  combination  of  existing  anions. 

43903.  Not  for  all  purposes,  but  for  some  purposes  ? — 
For  some  purposes. 

43904.  In  definite  areas,  or  for  definite  purposes  ? — 
You  might  have  a  combination  of  unions  I  think  for  defi- 
nite purposes. 

43905.  With  the  common  purse  for  that  purjjose  ? — 
If  you  are  going  into  the  question  of  the  common  purse 
you  would  probably  have  to  limit  it  to  definite  areas. 
With  regard  to  taxation,  you  would  have  to  come  to  the 
county  area  possibly. 

43906.  It  would  be  conceivable  that  the  existing  areas 
would  exist  for  minor  purposes,  and  for  certain  purposes 
they  should  be  superseded  by  a  large  area  ? — Taking 
my  own  neighbourhood,  we  have  several  outlying  country 
unions  with  workhouses  ;  why  should  we  not  be  allowed 
to  have  the  epileptics  throughout  the  county  dealt  with 
in  one  of  those  institutions,  because  the  epileptic  does  not 
need  to  go  to  the  asylum  proper  ? 

43907.  To  organise  that  you  would  want  •  a  central 
board  ? — You  might  take  the  county  area. 
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j;'         43908.  The  county  area  would  have  to  have  a  board 
'kes.      of  its  own,  which  would  be  perhaps  representative  of 

  the  various  boards  of  guardians  ? — You  might  have  a 

11  ]\Iar.  1907.  representative   committee   taken   from   the  guardians 
of  the  various  unions. 

Relief  of  43909.  In  Paragraph  25  you  speak  of  %vidows  with 

widows  with  children  ;  do  you  ever  relieve  the  widow  by  taking  some 
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one  or  two  of  her  children  into  the  schools  ? — -Yes,  we  do. 

43910.  Do  you  find  that  answer  ? — We  do  not  like  to 
separate  parents  from  children  if  we  can  help  it.  It 
may  be  a  case  of  necessity  sometimes.  The  parent 
comes  and  complains  of  her  inability  to  control  the 
child,  and  then  we  take  it  into  the  Avorkhouse  ;  but  as 
a  rule  we  do  not  separate  them  otherwise. 

43911.  It  is  not  done  merely  as  a  means  of  giving  the 
mother  relief  ? — No. 

43912.  I  suppose  if  the  child  goes  into  a  school  the 
mother  would  see  it  frequently  ? — Yes.  We  have 
f  cattered  homes  in  our  union  ;  the  mother  would  be 
in  the  workhouse  and  the  children  would  be  in  the  homes 
i  1  the  town,  and  she  would  have  the  opportunity  at  least 
once  a  month  of  visiting  the  children  in  the  homes. 

43913.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would 
be  possible,  in  order  not  to  break  the  connection  of  the 
child  with  its  home,  that  there  shoiild  be  special  schools 
Ijrovided  where  the  children  should  be  boarded  as  well  as 
taught,  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  evening  and 
coming  to  school  in  the  morning,  but  having  all  their 
meals  at  the  school  as  a  means  of  cheapening  the  task  to 
the  mother  ? — That  has  been  through  my  mind,  but  I 
am  not  favourable  to  it.  I  think  it  is  breaking  up  the 
home  life. 

43914.  You  think  that  that  would  break  the  home  life  ? 
—I  feel  it  does. 

4391.5.  Although  the  child  would  spend  much  time  at 
home  ? — -The  child  practically  then  only  comes  home  to 
sleep.  It  would  go  out  in  the  morning  and  would  not 
return  till  night,  and  it  would  be  for  hours  away  from 
the  mother's  eye  practically. 

43916.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  But  if  the  mother  goes  out 
to  work,  the  children  are  away  from  her  eye  now  ? — ^Yes, 
but  I  am  in  favour  of  the  mother  being  kept  at  home  if 
possible.  I  put  the  widow  as  an  applicant  for  relief, 
having  lost  the  head  of  the  house,  the  bread-winner, 
somewhat  on  a  different  level  to  many  other  applicants 
for  relief,  and  I  think  she  should  be  dealt  with  with  every 
possible  consideration. 

43917.  {Mr.  Booth.)  And  have  out-relief  ?— She  should 
have  out-relief  if  her  character  would  at  all  justify  it, 
and  if  it  would  not,  then  she  should  be  brought  into 
the  workhouse  and  the  children  should  be  placed  in  the 
scattered  homes  where  they  go  to  the  ordinary  day- 
schools  of  the  town. 

43918.  With  regard  to  the  suggested  reforms  in  your 
Paragraph  44  in  fc)  you  deal  with  affiliation  orders  ; 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  deciding  who  the  putative  father  is, 
is  there  not  1 — Yes  ;  but  you  should  have  the  same 
power  as  you  have  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  of  course 
having  confirmatory  evidence. 

43919.  You  really  want  to  be  able  to  act  sooner  then  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  all. 

43920.  {Sir  Saynuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
Tiliich  you  refer  to  in  Paragraph  23,  your  scheme  would 
rather  be,  would  it  not,  the  formation  of  a  joint  committee 
between  unions  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  certain 
classes  ? — That  is  my  view. 

43921.  That  would  not  involve  any  alteration  of 
area  at  all,  would  it  ? — Not  necessarily,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would.    It  need  not  in  my  view. 

^3922.  It  could  be  the  system  under  the  Act  of  1879, 
could  it  not  ? — Something  of  that  kind. 

43923.  Another  method  would  be,  would  it  not,  for 
one  board  of  guardians  to  agree  with  another  board 
of  guardians  to  send  certain  classes  of  cases  to  their 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  as  we  do. 

43924.  Do  you  do  that  now  ? — 'Yes,  to  a  neighbouring 
workhouse  we  send  about  twenty  old  men. 

43925.  Do  you  find  that  answer  satisfactorily  ? — We 
have  had  no  complaint  whatever.  They  have  been 
there  some  two  or  three  years. 


43926.  Do  your  guardians  visit  them  occasionally  ?— 
We  have  no  fixed  rule  about  it,  but  occasionally  guardians 
in  driving  past  the  place  visit  them,  and  then  report  that 
they  have  called  at  the  workhouse  and  found  so-and-so 
satisfactory. 

43927.  So  that  these  people  are  not,  as  it  were,  isolated 
from  the  general  oversight  of  the  guardians  ? — No. 
They  are  only  about  three  miles  away  from  the  town. 
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43928.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  that  they  are  not  too  far  Question  of' 

off  ;  are  they  still  visited  by  their  friends  2 — Yes,  they  are  objections 

I  think  visited  by  their  friends.  "f.  paupers' 

friends  to 

43929.  If  they  were  sent  off  too  far  there  might  be  visiting  the 
complaints  perhaps  that  such  visiting  was  not  practi-  at  a  distanc 
cable  ? — It  would  probably  be  so. 

43930.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Under  the  heading  of  "  The  The  "teair 
Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  the  Union"  you  system  in  tl 
speak  in  Paragraph  2  of  the  displacement  of  manual  labour  boot  trade, 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  certain  other  sys-  cause  of  uii 
terns  of  working  which  have  brought  about  great  changes,  employnien 
You  mention  the  team  system,  and,  according  to  your  l^jjjj^g  r^„^^ 
description,  in  the  team  system  the  making  of  a  boot  '  ° 
passes  through  a  number  of  hands  each  waiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  other,  and  consequently  each 

hand  must  keep  pace  with  the  others  ? — Yes,  a  man  has 
to  keep  pace  with  the  others.  When  I  say  that  they  have 
to  wait,  I  mean  that  a  man  does  a  certain  part  of  the  work, 
and  then  he  passes  it  on  to  somebody  else  to  do  the  next 
part.  1 

43931.  The  conclusion  you  draw  is  that  men  of  fifty 

years  of  age  cannot  work  by  the  side  of  men  of  half  that  - 
age  under  that  system  ? — Yes. 

43932.  Therefore  that  is  an  additional  factor  in  the  dis- 
placement of  men  ? — Quite  so. 

43933.  You  are  speaking  there  in  connection  with  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  principally,  I  suppose  ? — It  is 
entirely  that  7  we  have  no  alternative. 

43934.  Refering  now  to  Paragraph  4,  can  you  explain  i<;ffect  of 
in  what  way  the  habihty  of  employers  would  affect  that  Workmen's 
state  of  things  if  it  was  removed  to-morrow  ? — Since  the  Comjiensa- 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  come  into  force  the  tion  Act  on 
claims  by  workmen  have  very  largely  increased.    As  emiiloymeni 
soon  as  a  claim  is  made,  the  whole  question  is  left  as  a  ^jjjjg  ^  gj 
matter  of  fact  between  the  injured  man  and  the  insur-  ° 
ance  company,  and  the  master  drops  out  of  it.    He  is 
practically,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  told  to  stand 

by,  by  the  representative  of  the  company.  But  there  is 
necessarily  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  to  the 
master  caused  by  these  increased  claims,  and  so  he  is 
prone  to  say,  "  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  have  any  trouble 
over  these  things  at  all,  and  why  should  I  have  trouble  ? 
So  for  that  reason  I  won't  have  any  such  men  on  my 
premises."  I  know  this  because  in  one  particular  case  I 
had  to  make  a  claim  on  behalf  of  a  working-man  against 
an  insurance  company.  I  tried  to  deal  with  the  em- 
ployer, but  as  soon  as  I  got  to  the  employer  I  was  shuffled 
off  on  to  the  company,  and  the  company's  representative 
came  and  saw  me,  and  I  got  into  such  a  position  that  I 
did  not  know  with  whom  I  was  dealing.  I  think  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  to  say,  "  Now 
these  things  are  becoming  more  common,  and  therefore 
I  won't  employ  such  people  again." 

43935.  I  was  simply  reading  that  paragraph  in  the 
light  of  your  two  previous  paragraphs,  in  which  you 
distinctly  refer  to  the  causes  of  pauperism,  which  I 
thought  where  the  displacement  of  men  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  and  the  team  system  ? — The 
liability  of  employers  under  the  Act  is  not  a  main  cause, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  trouble  attached  to  the  Act, 
not  exactly  the  liability. 

43936.  Then  referring  to  Paragraph  6,  could  you  ex-  Effect  of 
plain  in  what  way  the  fact  that  trade  union  societies  trades  ^ 
insist  on  a  minimum  wage  is  an  obstacle  to  a  master  "Jjlljl^mii 
employing  any  of  those  who  would  work  at  a  somewhat  j-^tes  of 
lower  wage  if  all  restrictions  as  to  wages  were  removed  ?  wages  on 
— Perhaps  that  paragraph  may  want  some  little  quaUfica-  employment 
tion.    I  say  there  that  the  minimum  wage  is  an  obstacle  of  partially 
to  a  master  employing  any  of  those  who  want  work  at  a  efficient  men 
lower  wage.    It  wants  this  quaUfication.    A  man  placed 

in  that  position  can  go  to  his  trade  society  and  get  a 
permit  from  them,  and  then  can  go  to  work  for  the  master 
at  a  less  wage  ;  but  the  master,  while  he  can  get  men  who 
will  come  and  fill  up  that  man's  place,  is  not  going  to  b^. 
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troubled  with  that  sort  of  go-between,  or  with  having  to 
go  to  the  society  at  all  himself.    The  man  may  work  under 
certain  conditions  for  a  less  wage,  but  he  has  to  get  a  per- 
mit, I  think,  from  his  imion. 
Iiioralisa-      43937.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  more 
t:|iresulting  -^yjiat  you  meant  by  the  statement  that  you  have  made  in 
j:i      i,„^     Paragraph  18 — you  are  talking  there  about  relief  works  ? 

— When  you  get  relief  works  you  have  aH  classes  of  men 
working  side  by  side.  There  are  certain  classes  of  the 
community  who  are  always  ready  and  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  do  ;  I  do  not  want  to  say  unkind  words  of  any 
man,  but  I  must  put  it  down  that  tbere  are  men  who 
will  do  as  little  as  they  possibly  can,  and  a  man  who  is  an 
industrious  person  is  placed  to  work  by  the  side  of  such 
men,  and  then  the  tendency  is  for  the  better  man  to  come 
down  to  the  level  of  the  others. 

43938.  Have  you  come  across  cases  of  that  sort  in  your 
experience  ? — Certainly.  I  think  after  a  little  time  the 
man  gets  to  learn — how  he  gets  to  learn  I  do  not  quite 
know — that  he  must  not  do  more  than  a  certain  quantity. 

43939.  Have  these  cases  been  so  numerous  that  you  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  this  distress  work  has  done  mora 
harm  than  good  ? — No,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that — certainly  not  I  would  not  say  it  has  done  more 
harm  than  good,  because  the  distress  committees  have 
been  more  or  less  under  the  circumstances  a  necessity. 

43940.  Still  the  guardians  could  have  done  it  them- 
selves, could  they  not  ? — ReUef  works  have  been  done  in 
our  town.  We  have  had  the  corporation  and  distress 
committees  doing  a  great  deal,  and  they  have  had  men 
working  down  at  their  sewage  works  digging,  and  they 
have  also  found  a  lot  of  unremunerative  work  about  the 
place.  They  have  taken  the  whole  thing  off  the  hands  of 
the  guardians,  of  course  with  the  aid  of  the  grant  from  the 
Exchequer  and  voluntary  contributions. 

43941.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us  any  opinion  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  systems  ?  Do  the 
corporation  do  it  better,  do  you  think,  than  the  I  oard  of 
guardians  ? — I  shoiild  not  like  to  discriminate  between 
them.  I  should  think  they  are  both  about  the  same. 
They  both  do  it  of  necessity. 

43942.  In  Paragraph  35  you  talk  about  the  quality 
of  the  members  of  a  certain  board  of  guardians  that  you 
have  known ;  have  you  come  across  instances  of  owners 
of  small  property  being  elected  in  order  to  give  relief  to 
their  own  tenants  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that. 

43943.  You  would  not  like  to  see  an  additional  column 
in  the  application  and  report  book  for  the  landlord's  name, 
would  you  ? — No. 

43944.  You  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  have  had  a  landlord  call  on  me 
privately,  and  tell  me  that  so-and-so  was  not  paying 
his  rent,  and  would  I  try  to  bring  my  influence  to  bear 
upon  him. 

43945.  That  landlord  was  not  a  member  of  your  Board, 
was  he  ? — No,  he  was  not  a  member  of  my  Board.  I 
told  him  it  was  no  part  of  my  business. 

43946.  In  Paragraph  36  you  refer  to  the  party  spirit 
a]  'iintment  ^^o'^  appointment  of  officials.    Do  you  mean 

oov  Law  ^  party  selects  a  second-rate  man  rather  than  a 

ers.  first-rate  man  because  the  second-rate  man  belongs  to 
the  party  ? — I  mean  this  :  probably  there  will  be  a  party 
meeting  beforehand  to  settle  whom  they  are  going  to 
vote  for,  and  I  think  on  those  occasions  I  am  able  to  say 
that  better  men  might  have  been  selected. 

43947.  Ai'e  such  meetings  held  for  a  post  like  a  reheving 
officer's  ? — Yes. 

43948.  Have  you  often  known  cases  where  members 
of  a  Board  have  resigned  in  order  to  become  candidates 
for  office  ? — Never  in  my  case,  during  my  ten  years' 
service. 

43949.  Have  you  heard  of  such  cases  elsewhere  ? — 
Yes. 
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43950.  Then  as  regards  the  figures  you  give  in  Para- 
graphs 42  and  43,  what  is  the  increase  shown  there  due 
to  ? — It  is  mainly  due  to  the  necessity  of  the  extra  relief 
for  unMnployment.  My  Board  have  of  late  years  been, 
I  think,  more  liberal  in  their  relief.  I  think  the  North- 
ampton Union  is  one  of  the  most  Uberal  in  the  country. 


Mr.  W. 

Fawkes. 

11  Mar.  1907. 
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43951.  Would  you  consider  that  that  was  mainly  due 
to  this  change  of  employment  to  which  you  have 
referred  ? — Yes. 

43952.  You  would  not  think  it  is  the  effect  of  administra- 
tion at  all  ? — Merely  this,  that  I  do  not  think  in  our 
administration  there  is  discrimination  enough  between 
the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  I  have  had  that 
feeling  for  a  long  time. 

43953.  Practically  everybody  gets  it  who  apparently 
needs  it  ? — Pretty  well.  My  point  is  this,  that  there  is 
not  discrimination  enough  between  the  deserving  and 
the  unde.-erving. 

43954.  (Chairman.)  In  fact  the  investigation  is  not 
in  your  judgment  thorough  ? — It  is  not  thorough. 

43955.  Is  the  relief  adequate  ? — The  relief  is  quite 
adequate.  In  some  cases  we  give  the  old  people  5s.  each, 
that  is  10s.  for  the  two.  The  lowest  we  give  is  3s.  6d., 
and  most  of  our  old  people  (single  cases)  get  4s.  or 
4s.  6d.  or  5s. 

43956.  Has  that  been  the  practice  for  a  long  time  ? — 
It  has  been  the  practice  now  for  some  years  jjast.  We 
used  to  have  a  rule  that  a  widow  should  keep  herself 
and  one  child,  and  that  she  should  have  Is.  6d.  and  a  loaf 
for  the  others,  but  now  we  give  no  bread  at  all,  and  we 
give  the  widow  rehef  for  practically  every  child,  and 
perhaps  something  for  herself  too. 

43957.  Did  that  increase  of  scale  bring  a  large  number 
of  applications  upon  you  ? — No.  Our  rehef  has  always 
been  for  five  or  six  years  past  very  high,  and,  as  I  say, 
the  great  increase  has  mainly  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
employment  and  the  abnormal  distress. 

43958.  (J/r.  (rarcf»«er.)  And  not  to  any  change  of  policy  ? 
— Not  to  any  change  of  policy.  The  board  has  been 
more  liberal,  and  I  think  both  influences  have  combined, 
but  we  have  not  a  sufficient  oversight  by  the  relieving 
officers,  the  staff  being  insufficient. 

43959.  Apparently,  according  to  Paragraph  43,  you 
want  one  additional  relieving  officer  ? — I  think  for  the 
present  we  should  have  one  additional  reheving  officer, 
although  I  think  the  time  might  come  when  perhaps  by 
a  little  different  system,  including  the  adoption  of  cross- 
visiting,  we  could  even  do  the  work  with  the  present 
officers. 

43960.  Have  you  not  got  a  cross-visitor  now  ? — We  have 
no  cross-visitor  and  no  superintendent,  and  I  think  that 
is  where  we  are  at  fault. 

43961.  You  have  no  proper  supervision  ? — No.  We 
work  it  now  with  two  rehef  committees.  I  have  known 
cases  where  the  recipient  of  relief  has  gone  out  of  the 
district  of  one  committee  into  the  district  of  another  when 
he  has  been  refused  rehef,  and  he  has  got  relief  in  the 
second  district,  and  it  has  not  been  discovered  until 
perhaps  some  little  time  after.  That  could  not  have 
happened  had  there  been  proper  supervision. 

43962.  Do  the  members  give  relief  in  those  wards  for 
which  they  are  elected  ? — No.  Wo  have  a  number  of 
parishes,  but  we  have  only  two  relief  committees. 

43963.  Are  the  relief  committees  so  arranged  that  no 
guardian  gives  rehef  in  the  ward  for  which  he  is  elected  ? — 
Not  necessarily.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  study  made 
as  to  what  parish  a  gentleman  sits  for. 

43964.  Do  the  guardians  as  a  body  try  to  prevent  that  ? 
— No.  On  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  know  that  a  guardian  is 
not  allowed  to  sit  on  a  relief  committee  when  a  case  comes 
from  his  own  parish ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  not 
say  that  a  guardian  seeks  to  sit  on  a  rehef  committee  in 
such  a  case. 

43965.  Do  the  guardians  regard  themselves  as  judicial  Attitude  of 
officers,  or  do  they  regard  themselves  as  distributors  of  fg^y^rd^'^^ 
money  for  charitable  reasons  ? — I  think  our  guardians  try  j.gjjgf 

to  act  up  to  the  middle  course.  I  think  they  always  try  to 
remember  that  they  have  the  poor  to  attend  to  as  weU  as 
to  represent  the  ratepayers.  There  are,  in  a  Board  of 
thirty-six  members,  one  or  two  perhaps  who  would  go 
there  with  the  idea  that  they  represent  the  ratepayers 
rather  more  than  the  poor.  You  are  bound  to  get  some  in 
a  body  of  that  kind  ;  on  the  other  hand  you  get  some  whose 
sole  object  seems  to  be  to  get  what  rehef  they  can  for  the 
apphcant. 
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43966.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  establishemnt  of  a 
training  system  for  indoor  officers,  like  workhouse- 
masters,  and  so  on  ?  Do  you  think  a  workhouse-master 
need  be  trained  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  laboxir-master 
perhaps  ? — I  do  not  think  the  master  wants  a  particular 
training,  provided  he  starts  his  position  from  the  lower 
standard  in  the  workhouse. 

43967.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  he  should 
work  up  his  way  to  a  very  large  workhouse  towards  the  end 
of  his  career,  supposing  he  is  a  very  good  man  ? — I  think 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

43968.  But  at  present  it  is  very  difficult  ? — Yes,  it  is 
difficult. 

43969.  When  a  man  once  passes  forty  he  is  anchored  for 
Ufe  ? — He  is.  You  have  got  this  influence  coming  in  then, 
that  a  Board  of  Guardians  does  not  like  to  elect  a  man  after 
a  certain  age,  because  they  do  not  want  him  thrown  on 
them  for  his  superannuation.  There  comes  in  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  central  fund  for  that  purpose. 

43970.  (Mr.  Benfham.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  32 
where  you  speak  of  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  board 
since  the  extension  of  the  franchise ;  what  is  your  remedy 
for  that  ?  I  note  that  in  Paragraph  37  you  hint  at  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  or  fixed  chairman  to  get  over 
the  difficulty ;  have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — No.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  it. 
I  have  suggested  somewhere  that  you  should  make  the 
chairman  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I  think,  to  some  extent, 
that  would  rather  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  that 
the  board  itself  would  be  disposed  to  be  more  careful  as  to 
the  gentlemen  on  their  board  that  they  would  put  into 
that  position.  That  is  only  a  small  thing.  When  I  speak 
of  the  lowering  of  the  standard  it  is  rather  a  delicate  thing 
for  an  officer  to  say,  and  you  will  quite  understand  an 
officer's  position  in  that.  I  make  no  sort  of  suggestion 
against  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  at  all,  but  I  do  feel 
that  if  you  go  back  to  twenty  years  ago  you  had  then  on 
j'our  Boards  of  Guardians  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
had  retired  from  business  and  had  time  and  leisure  for  the 
work  and  went  into  it ;  and  in  those  days,  I  think,  the 
individual  member  did  more  as  a  guardian.  I  know  in  my 
experience  several  gentlemen  who  occupied  that  position, 
who  made  it  part  of  their  business  to  know  personally 
many  of  the  applicants  for  relief. 

43971.  Was  it  not  rather  the  case  then  that  people  were 
not  influenced  quite  so  much  by  feeling  outside,  and  had 
not  so  much  in  mind  the  opinions  of  the  voters  who  had 
put  them  in  ? — That  had,  I  think,  something  to  do  with  it. 
I  have  said  elsewhere  I  do  feel  that  there  is  too  much  of  a 
party  spirit  in  local  government  in  the  present  day.  In 
our  own  town  very  recently  we  tried  to  start  an  inde- 
pendent association  with  the  object  of  putting  lady 
guardians  on  to  the  board.  We  are  now  having  our 
triennial  election,  and  it  has  failed — we  have  not  a  single 
lady  out  of  that  body. 

43972.  Would  you  say  that  the  granting  of  relief  to 
people  who  are  the  constituents  of  those  who  are  popularly 
elected  is  mischievous  ? — I  would  not  like  to  go  so  far  as 
to  condemn  Boards  of  Guardians  to  that  extent.  There 
may  be  that  tendency,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  men  it 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
condemn  Boards  of  Guardians  generally  in  that  way. 

43973.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  work 
itself  is  not  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  those  who  are 
popularly  elected  ? — I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  boards  if  there  were  a  certain  number  of  co-opted 
members  working  with  them.. 

43974.  So  as  to  get  a  little  leaven  ? — Yes.  In  my 
own  union  we  have  about  six  or  eight  rural  parishes,  and 
in  them  we  get  country  farmers  and  coimtry  clergymen 
and  men  of  that  stamp  who  are  a  different  class  of  men 
to  the  borough  representatives  ;  there  is  a  case  of  lea- 
vening, decidedly. 


43977.  In  Paragraph  49  (g)  you  suggest  that  powers 
should  be  given  to  force  a  certain  class  of  people  into  the 
workhouse  who  become  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours, 
and  who  are  risking  their  own  lives  ;  do  you  mean  to 
suggest  that  boards  of  guardians  should  have  power 
to  do  this  without  appealing  to  the  magistrates  ? — They 
should  have  power  to  do  it,  if  it  is  a  case  which  they  are 
relieving  ;  but  I  should  not  say  that  they  should  do  it 
without  a  medical  certificate.  We  have  had  on  our 
board  several  cases  of  people  living  out  in  country  vil- 
lages right  away  from  the  workhouse,  which  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  relieving  officer. 

43978.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  necessary 
to  get  an  order  of  removal  from  Ishe  magistrates,  or  would 
you  leave  it  to  the  board  of  guardians  themselves  ? — I 
would  leave  it  to  the  board  of  guardians,  on  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  medical  officer. 

43979.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  proceedings  or  the  in-  Local 
dividual  votes  of  guardians  much  canvassed  outside  ? 
It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  in  certain  towns  meetings 
are  held  periodically,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  guardians 
who  take  this  or  that  course  are  discussed,  and  I  believe 
almost  votes  of  censure  or  reprobation  are  passed  on  them. 
There  has  been  nothing  of  that  kind  in  ISTorthampton, 
has  there  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know 
their  actions  are  criticised.  We  have  one  very  strong 
paper  in  our  town  which  writes  articles  which  are  circu- 
lated. It  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  conduct  of  the  board. 
That  paper,  I  know,  has  been  put  about  very  broadcast 
sometimes,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  town. 

43980.  Speaking  of  insin-ance,  do  you  know  if  the 
insurance  companies  put  any  hmitaitions  on  the  age  of 
the  persons  to  be  employed  ? — I  could  not  say  that  they 
do.    I  do  not  know  that. 
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43975.  In  order  to  get  elected,  do  candidates  make 
promises  of  what  they  will  do  ? — They  do  not  openly 
make  promises  on  the  platform  of  what  they  will  do  in 

etatistics'^^*"^  the  way  of  relief  ;  but  it  is  possible  for  relief  to  go  up  a 
little  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 

43976.  They  will  circulate  literature,  will  they  not  ? — 
There  is  very  httle  literature  circulated,  but  literature  has 
been  circulated  by  some  sections. 
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43981.  You  have  a  Distress  Committee  in  Northampton, 
I  think  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  it  for  years  past. 

43982.  Could  the  Poor  Law  guardians  have  done  that 
work  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  could,  because  we  had 
not  the  work  for  them  to  do. 

43983.  Do  you,  on  the  whole,  think  it  better  that  that 
class  of  work  should  be  given  to  the  town  council  ? — 
The  town  comicil  and  the  guardians  in  our  case  have 
worked  well  together.  Two  years  ago  the  Northampton 
guardians  went  in  the  first  instance  into  the  inquiries 
into  the  whole  of  the  cases  ;  some  of  the  cases  they  sent 
to  the  borough  for  work  and  some  they  sent  to  our  own 
stone  yard.  This  year  we  have  closed  our  stone  yard, 
and  the  borough  have  done  the  whole  work. 

43984.  Are  there  a.ny  causes  contributing  to  distress  Causes  of 
in  Northampton  other  than  the  change  in  the  manufacture  distress  in 
of  boots  ? — There  are  no  other  direct  causes.    Of  com'se  Northamp- 
there  is  a  general  lack  of  thrift,  but  that  apphes  every- 

where. 

43985.  I  suppose  the  boot  trade  is  the  industry  in 
Northampton  ? — It  is  the  industry  ;  we  have  no  other 
staple  industry.  The  whole  system  of  making  shoes  is 
altogether  different  to  what  it  used  to  be  years  ago. 

43986.  Should  you  say  that,  though  fewer  people  are 
employed,  the  wages  have  gone  up,  or  not  ? — I  think  the 
wages  have  gone  up,  though  fewer  people  are  employed. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  maximum  that  a  man  can  earn,  but 
then  there  is  a  loss  of  time  which  brings  that  down.  I 
do  not  think  the  average  earnings  of  a  man  in  the  shoe 
trade  are  more  now  tha,n  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

43987.  Was  there  much  distress  amongst  the  old  shoe- 
makers when  they  made  by  hand  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
was  so  much  as  there  is  now.  They  worked  at  their 
homes  then,  and  now  they  work  in  a  factory. 

43988.  There  were  fewer  of  them  then,  were  there  not  ? 
—Yes. 

43989.  Does  it  look  now  as  if  this  is  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty that  will  gi-adually  get  absorbed  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  in  the  boot  trade. 

43990.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  or  less  permanent  ? — 
I  think  it  is  more  of  a  permanent  nature.  I  should  say 
there  are  as  many  boots  made  in  Northf  mpton  as  ever. 

43991.  How  long  have  these  changes  been  going  on  ? — 
These  changes  have  been  going  on  for  the  last  ten  years, 
I  should  think,  at  least  as  far  as  the  gradual  introduction 
of  machinery  is  concerned. 
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ndusfcrial  43992.  Do  you  think  the  chanaies  have  been  so  far 
londitions  in  material  that  there  has  been  time  for  an  expansion  of  the 
oot  trade.  system  ? — It  is  continually  going  on. 

43993.  Going  on  expanding,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a  continuous  introduction  of  American  machinery 
into  the  boot  factories. 

43994.  If  boots  can  be  m^de  more  cheaply,  there  might 
be  an  increased  demand,  and,  consequently,  an  expansion 
of  business  ? — I  foresee  this,  which  may  be  a  serious  matter 
for  Northampton  if  boots  are  all  made  by  machinery  ; 
why  not  take  the  boot-making  trade  a.way  to  the  sea-port 
and  make  the  boots  close  to  the  sea-port,  because  you  do 


not  want  the  old-fashioned  skill  which  the  old  shoe-maker  Mr.  W. 
had,  and  the  master  doing  a  shipping  trade  can  sav^  the  Fawkes. 

cost  of  railway  transit.    Northampton  may  lose  its  shoe  ,^  

trade  altogether.  1^  Mar.  1907. 

43995.  You  will  find,  I  think,  generally  that  whore  a  Tendency  of 
trade  is  located  which  originally  was  manual  the  tendency  machinery  to 
is  to  continue  there  when  it  becomes  sustained  and  carried  "i^f  f.'j^^f  ® 
on  by  machinery  ? — That  would  be  the  general  course  of  f^^i] 
things,  but  when  you  get  machinery,  I  think  the  tendency  ^ 
of  the  time  is  for  the  labour  to  become  less  skilled.  Where 
there  is  manual  labour  it  is  a  sort  of  skilled  labour,  but 
machinery  does  away  with  all  that. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  12th  March,  1907. 


ndustrial 
nd  social 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  [Chairman^ 


The  Right  Hon.  Ch.arles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  George  Lansbury. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  [Assistant  Secretary). 


Dr.  Albert  Henry  Bygott,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


43996.  (Chairman.)  You  are  District  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Deritend  and  Bordesley  districts  of  the  Aston 
Union  ? — I  am. 

43997.  You  are  a  whole-time  officer  ? — I  am  a  whole- 
time  officer,  partly  for  district  medical  work  and  partly 
as  a  public  vaccinator. 

43998.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which,  if  you 
will  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — 
Certainly. 

(The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
London,  a  D.P.H.,  Birmingham,  and  a  barrister-at-law. 

I  have  been  the  district  medical  officer  and  public 
vaccinator  (whole  time)  of  the  Deritend  and  Bordesley 
.districts  of  the  Aston  Union  for  five  years. 

I  was  previously  engaged  as  an  unqualified  assistant  and 
principal  in  general  practice,  for  most  of  the  time  in  poor 
districts,  for  about  twelve  years. 


2.  The  union  of  Aston  commences  within    one  mile 
mditions  m  centre  of  the  city  of  Birmingham :  it  extends  in  an 

ston  Union,  easterly  direction  into  Warwickshire. 


3.  It  contains  a  population  in  the  city  of  Birmingham 

larger  than  that  contained  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham.  ^- 
There  is  also  a  to^vn  population  in  the  borough  of  Aston  ' 
Manor  of  about  60,000,  which  is  continuous  to  that  of  ^2  Mar.  1907. 

the  city  of  Birmingham.     The  union  then  extends  into  

Warwickshire  as  a  large  rural  district  containing  Erding-  Industrial 
ton  and  Sutton  Coldfield,  both  populous  centres,  and  some  and  social 
smaller  places.    It  is  about  seven  mUes  across.  conditions  in 

Aston  Union. 

4.  It  has  in  it  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Factories, 
Kynoch's,  Metropolitan  Carriage  Works,  and  some  other 
large  concerns,  and  numerous  small  works  mainly  devoted 
to  metal  trades.  The  distributing  depots  of  the  London 
&  North  Western  and  Midland  Railways  are  in  the 
union. 

5.  House  property  and  the  character  of  most  of  the 
streets  compare  favourably  with  those  in  most  large 
areas.  Rent — 4s.  is  the  common  rent  of  a  three-roomed 
back  to  back  house  ;  houses  at  this  rental  are  scarce, 
plenty  of  accommodation  can  be  obtained  at  6s.  6d. 
There  is  one  set  of  flats  built  by  a  company  in  Palmer 
Street  which  has  not  been  very  successful;  they  are 
badly  kept  and  many  rooms  are  unoccupied.  There 
is  a  Rowton  House  of  800  beds  erected  about  two  years 
ago  and  several  smaller  lodging  houses. 
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Poor  Law. 

6.  About  five  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  a  d'strict 
medical  officer,  the  guardians  superannuated  the  officer 
in  the  next  district  and  combined  the  districts  and 
appointed  a  whole-time  man,  the  salary  being  £120  per 
aimum  as  district  medical  officer,  £475  per  annum  from 
fees  as  pubhc  vaccinator.  These  last  fees  have  been 
considerably  added  to.  The  object  as  stated  by  in- 
dividual guardians  was  to  get  a  man  to  do  the  district 
work  well  and  to  fill  up  his  time  ■ndth  vaccinations.  The 
incidental  expenses  connected  Math  the  medical  office 
are  very  heavy  and  the  net  value  of  this  portion  of  the 
work  is  very  small ;  if  the  medical  work  were  heavier 
there  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  the  officer  to  neglect 
it  so  that  he  might  earn  more  money  by  his  other  work. 

7.  About  four  years  ago  the  guardians  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  elderly  visiting  doctor  at  the  workhouse,  decided 
to  appoint  a  whole-time  medical  superintendent.  The 
emoluments  were  fixed  at  under  £400  a  year  and  a  house. 
They  insisted  on  the  officer  being  married. 

8.  I  was,  many  years  ago,  sceptical  as  to  the  value 
of  alcohol  as  a  drug,  but  the  public  expected  me  to  use  it 
(I  do  not  often  now  treat  acute  cases).  When  I  did 
so  I  used  in  Poor  Law  work  a  pure  spirit  given  as  a  medi- 
cine. The  results  were  equally  good  as  when  I  used 
brandy  and  whisky.  I  then  substituted  ether  and 
hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine.    I  did  equally  well. 

9.  The  use  of  alcohol  is  now  abandoned  in  the  Deritend 
and  Bordesley  districts.  I  am  not  an  abstainer  and  I 
would  use  it  if  I  thought  it  was  beneficial  to  patients. 

10.  I  found  that  I  was  called  in  by  patients  simply 
to  get  extras  and  that  my  medicine  was  thrown  away. 
I  decided  to  relieve  the  patient  at  my  own  cost  after 
making  the  able-bodied  relative  responsible  for  the 
sick  one's  maintenance  work  for  me  —  the  work  being 
to  roll  a  lawn  or  chop  wood.  The  patients  being  care- 
fully observed  to  see  that  no  harm  resulted  to  them  from 
the  practice. 

Several  invitations  were  issued  to  apphcants  for  the 
relief.  Most  never  came  at  all.  A  few  came  twice  or 
three  times.  More  came  once.  Only  two  showed  any 
honest  desire  for  work.  One  man  drank,  the  two  were 
assisted  in  getting  other  work.  It  was  usually  found 
the  father  had  other  work  he  could  do  that  paid  better. 

11.  The  routine  method  of  relief  should  be  indoor 
■ — outdoor  the  exception.  Through  want  of  opportunity 
of  watching  cases  it  is  difficult  to  speak  from  figures. 


12.  Outdoor  relief  should  only  he  given  to  :— 

(a)  TJie  aged  who  cannot  work,  when  it  has  been 
carejxdly  ascertained  that  they  will  be  cared  for 
well  outside.  In  many  cases  old  people  seem  scantily 
covered,in  cold  damp  bedrooms,  putting  up  with  great 
hardships  which  would  be  avoided  in  the  house. 

(6)  Widows  with  children  who  can  get  employ- 
ment and  then  it  must  be  adequate. 

(c)  Persons  with  incurable  diseases  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  aged. 

13.  Outdoor  Relief  should  not  he  given 

(a)  To  sick  men  who  will  be  capable  of  work. 
If  they  are  in  such  a  condition  as  to  need  any  parish 
relief  keeping  them  at  home  must  protract  the  illness, 
because  it  can  never  be  adequate — if  a  man  is  in  an 
institution  it  is  usually  an  incentive  to  get  well  to 
go  out — it  prevents  men  joining  clubs.  One  case 
was  specially  striking,  a  very  decent  man  had  pneu- 
monia. His  doctor  asked  for  refief  that  he  might 
stay  at  home.  After  wasting  valuable  time  on  the 
experiment  of  out-relief  he  had  to  go ;  when  he 
came  out  he  was  most  grateful  and  wished  he  had 
gone  earlier.  In  other  cases  I  have  received  very 
grateful  thanks  from  patients  on  whom  I  have 
apphed  pressure  to  go  in. 

(6)  In  cases  where  the  patient  is  a  danger  to  others 
{e.g.,  phthisis,  some  cases).  The  position  of  the 
authorities  is  rendered  very  difficult  in  these  cases 
as  there  is  no  power  of  compulsory  removal;  only 
the  great  tact  of  the  relieving  officers  and  the  weakness 
of  guardians  prevents  at  times  scandal  in  some 
of  these  caaes. 


14.  In  the  Deritend  and  Bordesley  districts  medical 
reUef  is  not  much  sought  for  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as 
there  are  numerous  voluntary  agencies  that  supply  it 
more  easily.  Most  of  the  cases  have  some  bearing  on 
other  forms  of  refief. 

15.  I  have  examined  326  cases  which  are  I  think  a  fair 
sample  of  the  work. 

Ill  are  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

„      whoses  ages  are  not  stated. 


43 
34 
94 
44 
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under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

for  examination  oiAy. 

aged  between  fourteen  and  sixty. 
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The  111  are  mostly  old  persons  ■«'ith  the  discomforts  of 
old  age  and  receive  usually  outdoor  rehef. 

Forty- three  whose  ages  are  not  stated  are  usually  chronic 
cases  as  in  the  above  class,  where  the  person  fetching  the 
medicine  does  not  state  the  age. 

Thirty-four  children — some  are  children  of  widows 
receiving  rehef,  most  of  the  others  were  transferred  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  to  keep  them  away  from  the  Poor  Law. 

The  ninety-four  cases  for  examination  contained  some 
middle-aged  people  rendered  prematurely  old  by  alcohol 
(number  not  ascertainable)  and  some  who  could  not 
possibly  be  treated  at  home  were  connected  ivith  families 
who  would  not  ordinarily  come  to  the  Poor  Law. 

The  thirty-four  remaining  cases  appear  to  consist  of 
persons  either  broken  down  before  sixty  or  others  visiting 
the  doctor  as  a  means  for  getting  other  relief. 

16.  There  is  no  apparent  use  of  this  department  as  a 
genuine  poor  man's  dispensary. 

17.  There  are  about  sixteen  to  twenty  midwifery  cases 
annually  ;  these  patients  being  very  poor  and  the  medical 
officer  being  sent  for  to  assist  a  midwife  in  a  difficult 
labour. 

18.  About  fifty  persons  are  annually  certified  insane. 

19.  From  an  examination  of  the  figures  quoted  in  the  old  age  an 
last  section  the  greatest  cause  of  pauperism  appears  to  alcohol  as 
be  inabiUty  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  most  of  the  causes  of 
persons  there  were  connected  with  the  labourer  class.  pauper:sni. 

20.  Many  of  the  people  between  fifty  and  sixty  showed 
signs  of  premature  senihty  in  which  alcohol  seemed  to 
be  an  important  factor. 

21.  Neglect  or  inability  to  insure  against  sickness  I  Thriftless- 
almost  always  ask  whether  a  man  who  should  work  is  in  uess,thoug 
a  club.  Most  of  them  have  never  been  in  any  club  at  lessness,  la 
all,  some  have  been  in  unstable  societies  connected  with  administra 
factories  or  pubhc  houses,  fewer  have  been  in  their  trade  ^^''j' ' 
clubs,  very  few  have  been  in  the  estabhshed  friendly  ° 
societies  and  have  run  out. 


pauperism. 


22.  Some  paupers  admit  that  they  wish  to  use  the 
outdoor  rehef  department  as  a  club. 

23.  — Soon  after  my  appointment  some  of  the  persons  ]\,jedical 
who  had  previously  been  my  private  patients  got  medical  relief  the 
orders,  they  soon  began  to  ask  for  other  relief  as  well  first  step  ti 
which  was  not  desirable.    They  Were  remonstrated  with,  pauperism, 
and  apparently  without  any  special  hardship  returned 

to  more  independent  habits. 

The  neighbours  or  some  persons  who  have  had  relief 
apply  and  are  very  persistent  because  they  say  that  it 
has  been  granted  easily  to  others. 

24.  The  medical  officer  frequently  does  not  know  what 
becomes  of  a  case  after  he  has  reported  on  it.  His  re- 
lieving officers  give  him  to  understand  that  it  is  advisable 
to  inform  those  persons  that  he  will  not  recommend  for 
relief  that  he  is  not  going  to  do  so,  as  the  guardians 
through  want  of  time,  personal  interest,  arc  not  sure  of 
giving  that  judicial  discretion  to  many  of  the  cases  which 
they  need. 

25.  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  recommendations, 
suggested  by  experience  : — 

(a)  There  should  be  provision  for  the  compulsory 
removal  to  the  workhouse  of  persons  who  on  account 
of  sickness  or  destitution  are  liable  to  be  a  danger 
to  themselves  or  others. 
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During  this  week  a  man  was  attended  who  was  lying 
in  a  dirty  bed  in  a  pool  of  matter.  His  son  shared  the 
same  bed ;  he  flatly  refused  to  go  t«way.  The  only  furni- 
ture in  the  house  seemed  to  be  a  bed  and  a  box. 

A  man  with  phthisis  and  a  large  family,  with  no  comforts, 
insisted  on  staying  at  home  and  spitting  where  he  liked. 
His  wife  and  son  have  since  come  up  for  treatment,  they 
were  thin  and  poor,  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  since  he 
died  to  see  peinaps  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  he  did. 
If  outdoor  relief  is  refused  in  these  cases,  a  scandal  is 
possible. 

(b)  The  appointment  of  a  proper  paid  officer  to 
replace  the  Belief  Committees  in  interviewing 
applicants  for  .eiief.  Such  officer  should  be  a 
magistrate  capable  of  signing  all  orders,  lunacy 
certificates,  etc. 

This  would  remove  all  backstair  influences  in  their 
department,  it  would  prevent  persons  trying  to  influence 
guardians  for  their  proteges,  it  would  prevent  fluctuation  in 
the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  when  elections  are  pending. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  guardian  in  business  or  humble 
circumstances  to  refuse  to  relieve,  or  to  do  justice  in  the 
case  of  money  orders  in  the  case  of  his  tenant,  his  cus- 
tomer, or  his  neighbour.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  paid 
officer  acting  for  two  or  three  unions  to  hold  a  little  court 
and  give  a  judicial  decision  in  these  cases. 

The  details  of  this  scheme  need  working  out,  but  it 
seems  that  there  are  many  capable  men  of  the  class  of 
Local  Government  Board  inspectors  who  could  do  credit 
to  these  offices.  In  large  to^vns,  if  he  had  not  enough 
to  do  he  could  assist  the  stipendiary,  or  in  smaller  places, 
with  advantage  supplement  the  local  bench,  or  by  a 
combination  of  some  other  office  do  useful  work. 

(c)  The  duty  of  a  father  to  provide  assistance, 
medical  and  otherwise,  should  be  more  insisted  on  ; 
it  is  frequent  for  medical  officers  to  see  a  big  powerful 
man  sitting  by  the  fire,  whilst  a  delicate  wife  goes 
to  the  parish  officer  to  apply  for  relief  or  medical 
help  for  a  child.  He  should  be  taught  his  respon- 
sibilities, he  does  not  often  need  to  go,  but  bis  duty 
should  be  recognized. 

{d)  The  duty  of  a  husband  to  provide  for  a  wife 
seems  to  need  more  recognition  and  should  be  defined 
by  statute. 

A  man  some  time  ago  refused  to  get  a  doctor  for  his  wife 
when  she  was  ill,  although  her  serious  condition  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  neighbours.  He  had  also  a 
report  in  writing  from  the  district  medical  officer  stating 
her  condition  and  pointing  out  his  duty  to  make  an 
application  and  to  fetch  medicine  ;  he  did  neither  till 
the  woman  was  dead.  The  result  of  a  post-mortem 
disclosed  that  the  life  could  have  been  saved  by  proper 
treatment. 

On  consulting  authorities,  the  coroner  found  that  the 
person  not  being  a  child  or  apprentice,  there  appeared  to  be 
no  warrant  or  precedent  for  a  prosecution — there  seeming 
to  be  an  assumption  that  an  adult  married  woman  can 
take  care  of  herself ;  the  presumption  here  is  not  justified. 
I  have  met  with  other  cases  where  a  husband  has  dis- 
charged his  natural  duties  after  threats  which  it  appears 
could  not  have  been  carried  out. 

(e)  The  abolition  of    the  otitdoor  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Poor  Law  as  a  means  of  treating 
the  sick  and  the  transferring  of  the  cases  to  a  dis- 
pensary or  some  similar  institution. 
Almost  all  parish  patients  now  at  times  are  dealt  with 
by  these  institutions.    They  respect  them  more,  and  they 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  struggling  respectable 
jioor  which  is  very  beneficial  to  them. 

(/)  The  provision  of  an  operating  surgeon  to  all 
infirmaries  above  a  certain  size  where  the  nursing  is 
efficient. 

(These  last  two  recommendations  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  section  dealing  with  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor). 

Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor. 

iirmingham  26.  Several  health  visitors  are  employed  by  the  City 
ealth  Council ;  I  meet  with  them  rarely— I  do  not  hear  them 
nd  f  ^^^^  quoted  by  mothers  whom  I  know  they  have  visited 
f  their  advised  as  to  the  treatment  of  infants,  although  soon 
access  and  after  their  visits  commenced  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ualifications   jy 
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ment  in  the  design  of  feeding  bottles  used.  From  meeting 
some  of  the  visitors  ;  they  seemed  to  devote  much  energy 
to  the  compiling  of  statistics  ;  I  have  not  remarked  much 
force  of  character  about  them  calculated  to  influence 
people.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  employ  a  better  class 
of  woman  ;  in  cases  where  personality  is  of  value,  if  a 
higher  salary  is  necessary  then  for  the  same  expenditure 
perhaps  better  work  would  be  done  by  emplojong  a  smaller 
staff.  I  should  however  like  to  see  more  of  this  work  done 
by  district  nurses,  who  now  I  believe  are  quite  adequate  to 
advise  in  cases  of  sickness. 

27.  Poor  Laiv. — See  paragraphs  under  the  heading 
"  Poor  Law." 

28.  The  help  of  the  clergy  is  frequently  sought  in  pro-  Church 
viding  tickets  for  the  various  charities  ;  appeals  in  news-  charity  in 
papers  are  frequent  asking  for  these  tickets  to  be  sent  Aston. 

to  the  clergy  by  subscribers. 

The  notes  are  frequently  given  to  cases  in  which  they 
are  unsuitable. 
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29.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  district  visitors 
and  voluntary  workers,  but  their  tact  and  discrimination  is 
less.  I  had  to  prevent  valuable  in-patient  tickets  being 
used: — (a)  Case  of  tertiary  syphilis  ;  (h)  a  case  of  chronic 
gout,  where  in-patient  treatment  would  have  been  useless. 

30.  Much  work  of  this  kmd  is  definitely  done ;  in  many 
more  cases  doctors  undertake  work  for  which  they  know 
that  they  will  not  be  paid,  in  three  recent  cases  in  which 
a  doctor  was  very  kind  the  result  was  not  so  great  as  the 
intention  w^as  good. 

(a)  Case  of  child  neglect  where  a  prosecution  was 
necessary. 

(b)  Case  of  enteric  needing  removal. 

(c)  Case  of  pneumonia  needing  removal. 

In  many  cases  this  charity  is  shamefully  abused  and  at 
the  same  time  the  recipients  have  money  which  would  pay 
the  doctor's  fees. 

31.  For  their  number  and  work  reference  must  be  made 
to  their  reports. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Birmingham  hospitals  many  patients  treated  there 
come  from  long  distances  outside  its  area.  The  people 
using  them  are  : — 

The  submerged. 

The  labourers. 

The  artisan. 

32.  Speaking  as  a  resident  officer  (I  acted  as  house 
physician  for  six  weeks  at  the  Queen's  five  years  ago). 
I  noticed  some  people  there,  not  many,  wdio  could  afl'ord 
to  pay  fees.  In  most  cases  I  believe  they  went  there  to 
obtain  better  treatment  than  they  thought  they  would  get 
from  a  doctor  at  home.  The  bulk  of  the  patients  are 
drawn  from  the  other  two  classes.  The  casualties,e8pecially 
from  the  submerged,  the  number  of  cases  which  are  trivial 
which  seek  treatment  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  are 
numerous  and  vexatious.  I  was  at  the  Queen's  during 
the  diarrhoea  season  when  this  nuisance  io  at  its  worst. 
In  the  out-patient  departments  the  work  is  so  heavy 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  many  cases  and  to  go 
into  tb -J  patients'  circumstances  and  to  give  that  advice 
whip'^  is  usually  more  important  than  drug  treatment. 

33.  The  ticket  system  is  in  use  at  the  General  hospital  and 
'  the  Eye  hospital.  There  is  a  registration  fee  in  most  of  the 

others  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  not  enforced.  I  have  seen  great 
distress  caused  to  respectable  workmen  whose  dependents 
have  had  to  be  refused  admission  to  in  the  ticket  hospitals 
because  they  could  not  produce  the  tickets  as  they  did  not 
know  any  rich  charitable  person  who  would  give  them  one. 

34.  Both  hospitals  are  crippled  for  want  of  beds,  the 
list  of  patients  needing  operations  or  other  treatment  in 
the  General,  Queen's,  and  Women's  is  very  large.  I  have 
had  to  keep  at  home,  to  the  danger  of  their  hves,  patients 
needing  immediate  rehef. 

35.  As  a  student  I  dressed  for  a  surgeon  who  had  no 
pubhc  reputation ;  he  had  to  have  allotted  to  him  a  certain 
number  of  beds,  he  could  not  fill  them  with  good  cases. 
He  had  to  get  in  trivial  cases,  e.g.,  one  case  was  a  superficial 
abscess),  with  which  to  fill  his  beds.  At  the  same 
time  another  surgeon  had  to  keep  serious  cases  waiting 
as  his  beds  were  so  full. 
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36.  The  admission  of  patients  is  very  unsatisfactory 
as  the  door  is  guarded  usually  by  a  young  lately-quahfied 
man  having  no  idea  of  the  worry  of  general  practice  and 
who  seems  not  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  keeping  bad 
and  doubtful  cases  under  very  improper  conditions.  It 
is  often  impossible  for  a  doctor  to  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  a  patient  when  he  knows  that  the  patient  should 
be  in  hospital  to  help  someone  to  find  out. 

37.  Tills  work  is  not  done  so  extensively  as  in  some 
other  large  towns ;  it  is  rapidly  improving.  I  have  been 
extensively  connected  with  this  work.  With  their  help 
it  has  been  possible  to  do  successfully  in  emergency  some 
major  operations  in  patients'  houses,  and  to  treat 
successfully  many  cases  which,  if  left  to  the  nursing  of 
their  friends,  would  probably  have  died.  The  discharge 
of  patients  from  hospital  is  rendered  by  their  help  possible 
at  an  earlier  date.  I  think  I  once,  in  practice,  sent  them 
eighty  cases  in  a  month.  They  do  very  valuable  -w  ork 
in  connection  with  the  General  Dispensary.  Their 
co-operation  with  doctors  is  getting  closer,  hardly  any 
send  in  cases  quite  systematically ;  in  others  it  depends 
on  caprice  rather  than  necessity,  some  never  send  any  in 
at  all.  The  matrons  would  gladly  answer  any  questions. 
Very  few  schools  are  attended  by  the  nurses. 

38.  A  lying-in  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection.  Up  to 
a  few  years  ago  the  nurses  employed  in  this  charity  were 
of  the  Mrs.  Gamp  order.  They  have  recently  been  re- 
placed by  trained  women.  The  ticket  system  has  also 
just  been  abolished,  a  registration  fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  paid. 

30.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  them  my  parish 
case3  (not  many)  where  arrangements  are  made  some  time 
before  the  birth  of  the  child.  For  a  long  time  the  charity 
has  been  so  crowded  that  they  wiU  not  take  my  cases.  A 
doctor  is  of  very  little  value  to  a  woman  in  a  straight- 
forward labour  ;  he  cannot  do  any  of  the  necessary  nursing 
and  the  patient  cannot,  as  a  rule,  provide  it.  I  am 
reduced  to  paying  out  of  my  own  pocket  women  I  cannot 
trust  to  nurse  my  cases.  The  following  question  was 
addressed  some  time  ago  to  busy  general  practitioners : — 
You  are  a  workman  earning  30s.  a  week,  your  wife 
expects  to  be  confined.  Do  you,  outside  the  lying-in  charity, 
know  of  any  decent  and  respectable  woman  whom  you 
can  afford  to  pay,  whom  you  would  trust  to  attend  your 
wife  ?    No  satisfactory  reply  was  ever  received. 

40.  This  is  the  most  important  system  of  providing 
for  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  outside  the  hospitals. 
I  occasionally  act  as  locum  for  one  of  the  doctors.  The 
medical  staff  are  young  men  who  have  usually  held 
hospital  house  appointments  and  are  careful,  energetic 
men  interested  in  their  work. 

Arrangements  are  made  to  pay  specialists  to  see  serious 
cases  at  their  homes  ;  the  specialist,  having  under  his 
control  hospital  beds,  makes  entrance  into  hospitals,  easy 
from  the  dispensary. 

Tickets  are  obtained : — 

(a)  From  clergy  and  voluntary  workers. 
[h)  They  may  be  bought  (3s.  6d.  for  one  month's 
treatment)  ;  this  is  not  common. 

(c)  Works  in  which  the  workpeople  subscribe  about 
Id.  per  week.  This  seems  to  supply  a  very  great 
number. 

The  great  blot  on  the  dispensary's  usefulness  is  the 
ticket  system.  Some  cases  needing  help  cannot  get  them, 
whilst  they  are  often  given  to  cases  who  do  not  need  them. 

41.  Just  under  £20,000  is  raised  by  this  fund  every 
year.  It  is  divided  into  doles  to  the  various  institutions, 
but  a  very  large  amount  now  is  kept  back  to  maintain 
their  excellent  Convalescent  Home  at  Llandudno,  and  one 
for  children  at  Great  Barr  (a  few  miles  out).  £10,000  a 
year  is  given  for  convalescent  work,  the  rest  in  doles. 
Most  of  this  money  is  raised  by  compulsory  weekly  pay- 
ments in  factories,  and  the  good  effect  of  this  system  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  compulsory  provision  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  against  sickness. 

Convl^fsce^t  ^^^^^  consist  of  those  connected  with  the  Hospital 

Homes  Saturday  Fund — one  at  BlackweU,  and  one  for  children 

at  Moseky,  and  some  small  homes  of  rest,  etc.  They 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  patients  after  serious 
illness.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  10s.  towards  the  railway 
fare  to  the  homes  at  Llandudno.    The  guardians  oc- 
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casionally  paj^  for  paupers  going  to  tubercle  sanatoria. 
There  is  no  charity  sanatorium  of  this  kind  near  Eir- 
minjham.    Sanatorium  tickets  are  most  difficult  to  get.  i 

43.  Well-kncw  i    friendly    societies,     e.g..     Foresters,  Medical 
Oddfellows  (numbers  could  bo  fornished  by  Councillor  assistam < 
Middleton,  J. P.,  Dale  End).    These  societies  have  amal-  through 
gamated  for  purposes  of  medical  assistance,  and  employ  friendly 
a  doctor  of  their  own.    Doctors,  as  a  rule,  consider  it  societies, 
bad  form  to  undertake  this  work,  thus  the  number  cf 
good  medical  men  who  are  available  is  small,  and  the 
power  of  the  working  men,  who  appoint,  to  discriminate 
is  not  great. 

Friendly  societies  of  good  repute — outside  these  are 
few  in  numbar,  e.g.,  Ebsnezer.  The  medical  work  is 
done  by  doctors  in  general  practice  of  good  repute,  and 
consisting  largely  of  adult  men  gives  Httle  trouble. 

Clubs  connected  loith  insurancz  co  npanies  have  ceased 
operations  since  General  Medical  Council  forbade  ad- 
vertising. 

Private  doctors'  clubs,  and  those  conducted  by  business  Doctors 
agencies. — Before  the  Medical  Council  forbade  advertising,  medical 
Birmingham  was  infested  by  an  army  of  canvassers  clubs, 
pressing   forward  the   claims   of  enterprising  medical 
men.    The  business  arrangements  were  bad.    The  doctors  i 
were  glad  to  receive  the  money  :   after  seeing  the  work  ' 
in  various  practices  it  can  be  said  that  the  club  patient 
was  looked  on  as  a  nuisance  :  the  S3rvic3  he  got  was  very  , 
bad,  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  cheap  doctor. 
Some  medical  men  have  taken  statistics,  and  they  say  f 
that  calculations  based  on  amount  received  for  each  case 
was  remunerative.  : 
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44.  It  is  said  that  this  society  cannot  live  against 
the  dispensary.  It  was  an  honest  attempt  by  a  great 
man  to  solve  the  problem  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
provident  workman.    I  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

45.  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Sands  Cox  founded  a  school 
for  clergyman  and  doctors,  hoping  that  many  of  them 
would  practise  in  the  town,  that  they  would  grow  up 
and  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  city.  This  con- 
ception has  never  been  fulfilled — each  profession  goes 
its  own  way. 

46.  Co-operation  may  be  effected  as  foUows  :— 
A  workman  subscribes  to  Hospital  Saturday  Fund, 

his  son  suffers  from  appendicitis : — 

(a)  He  gets  a  note  from  his  factory  for  the  dis- 
pen  y  iry. 

(/))  Dispensary  doctor  calls  in  a  surgeon,  at  expense 
of  dispensary,  who  admits  him  as  a  favour  to  a 
general  hospital. 

(c)  Father  gets  Hospital   Saturday  note  for  a 
Convalescent  Home. 
The  case  is  well  treated  throughout. 

47.  The  links  in  the  chain  are  made  easy  by  the  Hospital 
Saturday  Fund  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  father  had 
worked  in  a  factory  which  did  not  subscribe  to  Hospital 
Saturday  Fund  he  would  have  had  to  beg  a  note  from  a 
clergyman  or  philanthropist,  or  take  his  boy  to  the  hos- 
pital himself,  on  the  chance  of  his  getting  in.  Also  it 
is  most  difficult  to  get  convalescent  notes.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  case  of  this  class  of  sick  poor  is  not  to  be 
envied. 

48.  As  to  overlapping  : —  Overlappiiii 

A  man  able  to  walk  about  may  get  assistance  from  between  j 
,    ,  agencies  lo 

several  places :-  ^^^^^^^ 

(a)  Private  doctor  by  pa.yment.  assistance  ii 

(6)  Private  doctor  by  charity.  Birminghai; 

(c)  Dispensary  doctor. 

{d)  Parish  doctor.  ; 
(e)  Doctor  at  medical  mission. 

(/)  Out-patient  department,  General.  : 

Ig)  Out-patient  department.  Queen's. 

{h)  Out-patient  department.  Special  Hospital. 

49.  All  these  methods  are  used  in  some  cases  one  after  [ 
another  by  people  whose  illnesses  persist.    No  doctor 

is  given  a  proper  chance  ;  in  many  cases  nothing  can  be 
done  and  much  valuable  time  and  medicine  is  wasted. 

50.  It  is  common  for  people  to  use  two  institutions  at 

the  same  time,  especially  where  both  distribute  other  j 
relief,  e.g.,  parish  and  dispensary,  and  to  throw  away 
one  or  both  lots  of  medicine. 
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51.  There  is  frequently  a  slight  spirit  of  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  bodies  of  institutions  vi'hich  would 
be  hostile  to  any  amalgamation.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
proposed  to  unite  the  Lying-in  Charity  and  the  District 
Nursing  Societies ;  it  would  have  lessened  expenses  and 
have  afforded  a  valuable  means  of  training  the  two  staffs 
by  working  together  in  obtaining  a  mutual  knowledge 
of  the  two  departments.  I  was  present  at  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  latter  Charity.  It  was  concluded  that  it 
would  be  a  lot  of  trouble  and  the  Society  would  lose  its 
identity ;  it  was  decided  net  to  proceed  further.  Since 
then  each  society  has  bought  house  property  and  an 
amalgamation  would  be  more  difficult. 

62.  The  special  hospitals  were  mostly  originally  one- 
man  movements  ;  they  do  the  same  work  as  the  special 
departments  in  the  general  hospitals.  They  are  always 
appealing  for  funds,  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  obtain 
admission  to  their  beds  than  a  general  hospital.  Owing 
to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  the  congestion  at 
the  women's  hospital  is  always  very  great. 

53.  Our  Poor  Law  services  are  quite  separate  from  the 
Health  Department.  I  know  and  am  on  friendly  terms 
with  all  the  health  medical  officers,  but- the  opportunities 
for  interchange  of  courtesies  are  not  numerous. 

54.  The  provision  of  one  central  authority  is  much  to 
be  desired,  and  the  same  arguments  which  have  been  so 
prominent  in  the  education  question  apply  to  this  also. 
It  would,  I  think  be  resisted  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
various  institutions,  when  it  is  remembered  the  total 
number  of  beds  in  all  the  Birmingham  voluntary  hospitals 
are  compared  with  the  number  in  the  city  hospitals  ; 
and  the  able  way  in  which  the  latter  are  managed,  it  seems 
to  suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

55.  Subject  to  correction  from  the  coroner,  it  seems 
that  few  people  die  without  having  received  any  medical 
assistance  when  their  friends  thought  they  needed  it. 
In  most  cases,  when  a  person  dies  unexpectedly  without 
aid,  the  doctor  discovers  that  if  he  had  been  called  in 
earlier  his  services  would  have  been  unavailing.  People 
do  die  from  insufficiency  of  medical  treatment. 

A  woman,  wife  of  a  labourer  earning  18s.  a  week,  was 
seen  by  a  doctor  at  a  favourable  moment  for  interference 
in  a  case  of  labour.  He  sent  the  man  with  a  note  asking 
the  reheving  officer  to  admit  the  case  to  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary,  as  the  husband  could  not  provide  his  wife  with 
the  assistance  she  needed.  This  was  refused  ;  the  woman 
died  and  left  a  family,  an  inquest  was  held,  it  was  decided 
that  everyone  concerned  had  acted  within  the  law. 

A  patient  with  strangulated  hernia  had  an  operation 
delayed  twenty  hours  before  being  admitted  into  the 
General  Hospital.  The  delay  seemed  to  make  all  the 
difference  between  death  and  recovery. 

An  old  man  with  cancer  of  the  lip  waited  more  than 
three  months  with  his  name  on  the  waiting-list  of  the 
General  Hospital ;  finally  a  general  practitioner  took 
the  man  into  his  own  house  and  operated,  life  was  pro- 
longed sixteen  months  and  might  have  been  saved  by 
more  prompt  attention. 

£6.  Damage  as  to  Quality  of  Treatment  Supplied. — 
Cases  where  death  or  serious  damage  may  result  through 
want  of  immediate  application  of  first-rate  or  prompt 
treatment  are  fortunately  rare,  such  cases  as  : — 

(a)  Choking  due  to  foreign  bodies  in  air-passages. 
(h)  Strangulated  herniae. 
(c)  Glaucoma  or  serious  eye  disease. 
{d)  Very    serious    bone    inflammation  needing 
mmediate  operation. 

(e)  Heai  t  failure  which  could  be  combated  by  drugs 
or  treatment. 

(/)  Appendicitis  needing  immediate  operation,  or 
rupture  of  ulcers  of  stomach  or  intestine. 

Ig)  Internal  abscesses  which  may  rupture  into 
chest  or  abdomen. 

57.  The  busiest  general  practitioner  caimot  give  a 
long  hst  of  any  of  this  group  of  cases  he  has  met  with 
in  practice,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  many  of  these  cases 
get  taken  to  the  hospital  first-hand. 

When  these  cases  do  arise  in  practice  is  best  determined 
by  considering  the  quality  and  sources  of  assistance 
available  to  the  poor  : — 
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(a)  Case  may  be  taken  to  the  hospital — then,  except 
for  the  avoidable  mistake  of  entrusting  the  decision 
as  to  the  admission  of  such  cases  to  recently  qualified 
and  inexperienced  men,  the  patient  has  the  best 
chance. 

(6)  Case  may  get  assistance  from  the  dispensary, 
who  may  get  an  honorary  to  take  it  in  as  a  favour. 

(c)  Assistance  may  be  obtained  from  the  j  arish — 
ohe  outdoor  staff  are  experienced  general  practi- 
tioners, but  the  only  further  assistance  is  that  of 
another  gentleman  of  the  same  description  in  the 
Poor  Law  infirmaries,  except  in  the  parish  of 
Birmingham  which  does  not  contain  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  Doctors  often  apply  to  me  for  aid 
in  cases  needing  treatment  by  specialists,  but  I  have  to 
draw  their  attention  to  this  state  of  affairs  and 
to  leave  them  to  get  out  of  their  troubles  as  best 
they  can,  or  facilitate  admission  of  case  into  a  hospital. 

(d)  Assistance  may  be  got  from  a  private  doctor. 
Although  the  general  practitioner  does  very  kindly 
acts  for  which  he  does  not  get  credit,  the  quality  of 
the  doctors  who  frequently  attend  the  poor  has  to  be 
examined. 

58.  For   many    years    in    Birmingham    the    cheap  Cheap 
doctor  has  flourished.    He  has  done  better  since  the  doctors  in 
inferior   medical   clubs    were   done    away   with — that  Birmingham, 
they  have   an   important    bearing    on    the  question 
is  evident.     A    registrar    of    deaths    states    that  the  qualifications 
greatest  number  of  death  certificates  which  he  receives 
are   from   doctors  of  this  class.    Most   of   them  are 
Scotch  or  Irishmen  who  are  not  highly  educated  or 
well  trained,  few  of  them  make  anything  like  habitual 
use  of   nursing   societies,   many  never   send  in  any 
cases  at   all ;   very   few  of  them  are  well  in  touch 
with  any  form  of  voluntary  charity. 

Several  of  them  (fortunately  their  numbers  are  dimin- 
ishing) drink,  some  to  an  extent  as  to  render  them  just 
capable  of  getting  about,  unfortunately  not  quite  enough 
to  prevent  them  working  altogether.  Practically  none 
of  them  have  received  any  instruction  in  Public  Health 
(it  was  only  added  a  few  years  ago  as  a  compulsory  part 
of  a  doctor's  curriculum).    The  scale  of  fees  is  as  follows  : 

6d.  for  consultation  at  the  surgery  and  medicine. 
Some  of  the  higher  class  doctors  try  to  get  Is.  for 
adults. 

3s.  6d.  for  attendance  at  home  for  one  week,  with 
5s.  for  an  adult,  if  it  can  be  got. 

10s.  6d.  for  midwifery. 

These  are  usually  inclusive  charges.  The  doctor 
usually  has  no  horse,  or  assistant,  or  dispenser,  and  when 
it  is  considered  the  amount  of  work  which  must  be  done 
to  earn  from  £250  to  £400  a  year  on  this  scale,  or  in  rare 
cases  from  £700  to  £1,000,  it  is  not  conducive  to  thorough- 
ness. Many  of  these  doctors  profess  to  work  on  a  cash 
basis,  but  all  give  more  or  less  credit  for  work  for  which 
they  are  never  paid,  which  greatly  increases  the  total. 

Practically  they  never  strip  a  patient's  chest  in  the  Evils  of 
surgery  to  carefully  examine  it.    They  Usten  to  a  chest  cheap  doctors 
with  a  stethoscope  through  thick  overcoats,  and  if  they  Birming- 
do  hear  anything  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  sig- 
nificance  of  what  they  hear.    I  have  shown  a  naked 
chest  fuU  of  fluid  to  one  of  these  men  and  he  has  failed 
to  detect  it  and  has  proposed  to  treat  the  patient  for 
indigestion.    I  have  known  them  treat  cases  of  appen- 
dicitis about  to  rupture  with  stomachic  drugs  and  put 
poultices  on  strangulated  herniae. 

They  encourage  patients  to  treat  wounds  with  dirty 
poultices.  In  their  midwifery  practice  they  never  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  central  midwives  board 
arranged  for  the  guidance  of  midwives. 

The  patients  who  apply  to  them  have  only  one  desire, 
viz.,  some  medicine  in  a  bottle ;  many  of  the  patients, 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  are  loth  to  take  ad- 
vice. Many  of  these  doctors  trouble  them  very  little 
in  this  way,  except  to  order  poultices  and  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants which  they  should  know  cannot  be  used  with  any 
discretion.    We  have  thus  
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Dr.  A.  H.       The  great  safeguard  against  this  system  seeais  to  be 
Bygott.      that  most  ailments  tend  to  get  better,  and  if  the  illness 
is  protracted,  the  patients  go  elsewhere,  as  their  power 
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for  two  weeks  out  of  an  income  of  under  30s.  where  there 
are  children,  means  some  form  of  deprivation. 

It  is  common  to  find  bad  cases  of  adenoids  and  dis- 
charging ears  in  other  children  in  which  no  treatment 
has  been  suggested  when  doing  vaccination  work.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  children  with 
well-marked  heart  disease  and  the  only  previous  illness 
recorded  is  some  tiifling  ailment  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  a  cheap  doctor  who  did  not  examine 
them. 

The  question  of  postponement  and  discontinuance  of 
treatment  may  be  answered  to  some  extent  by  examin- 
ing the  systems. 

43999.  (Chairman.)  Your  statement  is  so  full  that  I 
hardly  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  you  through  it 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  therefore  I  will  put  some  general 
questions  summing  up  your  evidence.  There  is  in  your 
opinion  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  as  regards  the  medical 
relief  which  is  obtainable  by  the  poor  ? — A  very  great 
deal  of  overlapping. 

44000.  Should  you  say  that  that  is  beneficial  to  the 
patient  or  not  ? — Most  detrimental. 

44001.  In  what  sense  is  the  relief  that  he  gets  in  con- 
sequence of  this  competition  inferior  ? — The  relief  is  very 
irefficient ;  in  order  to  carry  the  case  through  a  patient 
may  have  to  seek  aid  from  several  institutions  ;  they 
do  not  co-ordinate  at  all  at  the  present  momont.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter  sometimes  to  go  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  In  Paragraph  46  I  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  a  hypothetical  case  of  a  boy  suffering,  say,  from 
an  attack  of  appendicitis.  I  show  you  a  large  number  of 
institutions  that  he  might  have  to  come  into  contact  with 
before  the  case  could  be  properly  alleviated. 

44002.  We  will  go  very  shortly  through  the  various 
systems  of  relief  that  are  available  for  the  poor,  using 
that  in  a  very  broad  sense.  I  will  begin  now  with  the 
Poor  Law  medical  relief.  Opinions  have  been  expressed 
that  the  fact  that  the  medical  relief  is  associated  with 
the  Poor  Law  is  a  deterrent  ? — I  am  sure  it  is. 

44003.  You  are  satisfied  of  that  ? — I  am  very  strongly 
convinced  indeed  on  that  point. 

44004.  And  in  consequence  people  who  have  difiiculty 
in  paying  for  medical  relief  do  not  come  as  soon  as  they 
ought  to  for  Poor  Law  medical  relief  ? — They  put  it  off 
as  long  as  possible  ;  in  many  instances  they  shrink  from 
it. 

44005.  There  are  free  dispensaries  in  Birmingham  ? 
—Yes. 

44006.  What  sort  of  class  go  to  them,  much  the  sort 
that  would  come  to  the  Poor  Law  ?— No,  a  superior 
class  as  a  rule;  but  all  Poor  Law  patients  practically 
that  I  have  ever  treated,  if  they  can  get  dispensary  notes, 
if  they  can  beg  dispensary  notes  from  clergymen,  will  seek 
the  aid  of  these  public  dispensaries. 

44007.  Next  come,  I  suppose,  the  provident  medical 
institutions  ? — We  have  not  very  much  in  the  way  of 
provident  medical  institutions  in  Birmingham. 

44008.  Do  the  benefit  societies  at  all  take  their  place  ? 
— -The  benefit  societies  from  a  medical  point  of  view  are 
not  doing  a  very  large  work  in  Birmingham,  such  as  the 
Foresters,  Oddfellows  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

44009.  How  do  the  class  above  that  particular  social 
stratum  which  comes  to  the  Poor  Law  authority  get  their 
medical  relief  ? — With  the  greatest  of  difiiculty.  I  have 
been  discussing  that  matter  on  several  occasions  recently 
with  the  mothers  of  babies  that  I  have  vaccinated,  and  I 
find  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  undignified  arrangement 
very  often  for  people  in  that  class  to  get  any  medical 
assistance  at  all. 

44010.  Why  ;  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  ? — 
In  the  first  place  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  doctor  ; 
if  the  patient  is  sufficiently  well  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  to 
an  institution,  of  course  that  sometimes  means  in  Bir- 
mingham travelling  for  a  mile  or  two.    Then,  of  course. 


there  are  the  institution's  which  cater  for  them,  but  even  Difficulties 
those  institutions  are  prohibited  sometimes  by  the  use  of  of  medical 
the  note  system  ;   if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  require  assistance  foi 
a  doctor  to  visit  at  the  home,  unless  they  are  alDle  to  get  jj,^',^gjj. »  i 
dispensary  notes,  say  from  the  works  where  their  husbands  ;t\jQvg  pauner 
work,  they  have  very  great  difficulty  indeed.    They  have  class, 
either  to  go  to  a  clergyman  or  some  philanthropic  person 
and  beg  these  notes. 

44011.  Do  most  of  the  large  factories  subscribe  to  dis-  Cmnpulsorv 
pensaries,  and  in  that  way  give  notes  to  their  employees  ?  deduction 
—They  do.  ^''"'n  ^^  '^'  k- 

men's  wages 

44012.  Does  that  apply  to  the  wives  too  ? — Yes,  they  for  subsoriji- 
can  get  a  certain  number  for  their  families    The  arrange-  tion  to  lios- 
ments  sometimes  are  rather  complicated.     A  man  pays  pitals  unci 
about  Id.  a  week,  and  for  this  he  is  allowed  one  dispensary  henehts 
note  a  year  ;  if  he  happens  to  want  another  I  think  they  '6'^"^'' 
pay  about  3s.  6d.  for  the  other  note.    Every  subscriber 
of  a  guinea  receives  six  tickets,  that  is  3s.  6d.  each,  and 
then  these  tickets  may  be  sold  to  the  workmen  who 
require  additional  notes. 

44013.  Is  that  practice  prevalent  ? — It  is  not  very 
prevalent,  but  that  is  a  practice  that  is  made  use  of. 

44014.  A  man  who  subscribes  his  money  only  gets 
treated  once  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — The  rules  vary 
in  different  factories,  but  that  is  a  common  rule. 

44015.  In  the  case  of  anybody  being  seriously  ill  what 
happens  ? — The  usual  way,  unfortunately,  is  for  many  of 
them  to  call  in  a  doctor  and  not  pay  him  if  it  is  a  matter  of 
real  emergency. 

44016.  Would  the  doctor,  supposing  it  was  a  serious  DitHcult 

case,  be  able  to  get  the  patient  into  a  hospital  ? — He  has  securing 

the  greatest  difficulty  ;   when  I  say  that  I  speak  from  accommoi 

experience.  J^'^'^ ,  , 

..r^,„-r-,       ,        ,    ,      ,  1    ■  -I-,  hospitaller 

44017.  is  that  from  lack  of  accommodation  ? — irom  patients. 

lack  of  accommodation  and  the  note  system;  and  of 
course  another  troublesome  thing  is  this :  the  person  who 
decides  as  to  who  shall  be  admitted  into  a  hospital  is 
usually  a  young  house  surgeon,  a  recently  qualified  man. 
That  man  has  no  idea  of  the  worries  that  a  general  practi- 
tioner has  ;  a  doctor,  for  instance,  sends  up  word  that  he 
wishes  to  send  in  a  case,  but  he  may  not  be  sure,  and  verA' 
often  is  not  sure  that  it  needs  immediate  operation  ;  the 
answer  he  gets  back  is  a  sort  of  supercilious  answer  from 
this  young  gentleman,  who  says,  3-es,  if  he  (the  House 
Surgeon)  thinks  it  is  a  proper  case  he  thinks  it  may  be  all 
right,  he  will  admit  the  case  if  he  has  a  bed.  The  result 
is  that  the  doctors  do  shrink  from  sending  these  cases 
in  as  much  as  they  can,  and  in  consequence  I  have 
known  a  great  number  of  instances  where  patients 
have  sustained  damage  through  that  system. 

44018.  Summing  it  up,  would  you  say  that  medical  Deficieno;!^ 
relief  from  a  domiciliary  point  of  view  is  deficient  ? —  in  supp'y  of 
Very  deficient.  domiciliary 

,    „  ,  medical 

44019.  You  are  an  Aston  medical  oincer  ;  what  you  say,  assistance. 
I  suppose,  applies  to  the  whole  of  Birmingham  ? — To  the 

whole  of  Birmingham  ;  I  have  been  an  Aston  medical 
officer  for  five  years,  but  then,  of  course,  the  parish  of 
Aston  contains  a  very  large  part  of  the  city  of  Birmingham ; 
all  my  district  is  within  the  city  of  Birmingham,and  before 
I  was  district  medical  officer  I  was  in  practice  in  a  poor 
district,  and  that  was  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  so  my 
experience  does  apply  to  all  Birmingham. 

44020.  Taking  Aston  as  a  whole,  I  assume  3^ou  would 
say  it  is  a  better  district  than  the  old  part  of  Birmingham  ? 
— The  greater  part  of  my  district  is  ;  for  instance,  about 
78,000  of  my  people  are  more  respectable  than  people  who 
live  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town. 

44021.  You  have  a  large  infirmary  at  Aston  ?— We  have_ 

44022.  And  there  is  a  very  large  infirmary  at  Birming-  Deterrence 
ham  ?    Do  the  poor  show  reluctance  to  go  into  the  of  medical 
infirmary  ? — They  do.    It  is  oftentimes  verjr  difficult  relief, 
indeed  to  get  them  to  go  in  at  all,  because  it  is  the  infir- 
mary, because  it  is  connected  with  the  guardians. 

44023.  Both    infirmaries    are    exceptionally      well  Need  of 
equipped  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  consulting  ( 
we  have  no  consulting  staff  at  all  at  Aston,  and  if  a  serious  meilioal  stall, 
operation  has  to  be  done  in  the  Aston  Infirmary  it  is  ^°5iiniaries*^ 
supposed  to  be   done  by  a  general  practitioner  with  ^" 

very  little  experience  and  probably  very  poor  medical 
quahfications. 
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44024.  You  have  no  consulting  physicians  ? — No 
consulting  physicians  or  consulting  surgeons  either. 

44025.  Is  a  doctor  called  in  specially  ? — No,  if  a  doctor 
is  called  in  ho  has  to  be  called  in  as  the  friend  of  the  medical 
superintendent.  There  is  no  ofRcial  arrangement  for  that 
purpose. 

44026.  Do  any  of  the  hospitals  give  free  out-patient 
treatment  ? — The  Queen's  Hospital  is  supposed  to  give 
free  out-patient  tickets,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  the 
house  governor  there  is  a  business  man  and  he  puts  on 
as  much  of  a  lever  as  possible  in  order  to  get  a  shilling 
out  of  the  applicant ;  he  gets  the  shilling  if  he  possibty 
can. 

44027.  What  proportion  of  the  cases  does  he  get  his 
shilling  from  ? — That  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  think 
they  can  grant  many  free  tickets  there.  I  have  seen 
then*  annual  report  (I  am  speaking  from  memory  now) 
and  it  did  not  strike  me  there  were  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  except  ordinary  casualties  that  were  taken  without 
the  payment  of  the  shilling.  Practically  everybody 
expects  that  he  has  got  to  pay  the  shilling. 

44028.  Summing  up  your  evidence,  you  would  say 
that  the  health  of  the  community  does  suffer  from  the 
insufficient  quality  of  the  medical  relief  obtainable  ? — 
I  do. 

44029.  Supposing  you  had  a  free  hand,  what  would  be 
your  remedy  ?  What  would  you  try  to  set  up  ? — If  I 
could  do  as  I  liked,  I  should  like  to  institute  the  German 
system,  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  but,  knowing 
the  working  classes  as  I  do,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether 
they  would  allow  me  to  do  so;  if  that  is  so  that  is  a  matter 
for  other  people  to  decide  ;  I  do  not  think  they  would, 
but  if  they  did  not  the  first  thing  I  should  do  would  be 
to  unite  these  scattered  forces. 

44030.  Let  us  see  how  the  German  system  would 
operate ;  there  is  compulsory  insurance  against  sick- 
ness ? — Yes. 

44031.  Do  doctors  take  certain  families,  or  are  there 
certain  doctors  who  are  available  and  are  paid  a  fee  in 
Germany  ? — I  am  not  absolutely  certain  as  to  what  takes 
place  in  that  respect  there,  but  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  list  of  doctors  in  every  town  who  are  wilUng  to  work 
for  these  fees,  and  the  applicant  can  call  in  who  he  likes. 

44032.  Failing  compulsion  what  would  you  suggest 
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dination  here  ? — Unification  as  far  as  possible  of  all  this  existing 
machinery ;  so  far  as  the  voluntary  charities  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  done  an  exceedingly  good  work  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  one  would  not  like  to  disturb  them 
perhaps  at  the  present  moment,  but  the  first  thing  to 
my  mind  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to  unite  all  the  public 
medical  services.  For  instance,  my  department  ought 
to  be  united  with  that  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
then  our  Poor  Law  infirmary  and  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  the  giving  of  relief. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  linking  up  of  the  two  public  medical 
bodies,  secondly  the  taking  away  of  treatment  of  the 
sick  entirely  from  the  treatment  of  the  destitute.  I  do 
not  think  at  the  present  stage  one  would  be  able  to  go 
very  much  further  than  that. 

44033.  Let  us  take  first  the  linking  up.  You  would 
have  two  separate  branches,  keeping  the  health  depart- 
ment separate  from  the  medical  or  curative  ? — I  should 
make  them  all  one.  I  would  have  one  person  who  was 
responsible  for.  everything ;  if  we  had  two  departments 
they  would  at  once  commence  to  quarrel. 

44034.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  linking  up  in 
one  sense  would  have  a  very  great  advantage,  as  it  would 
concentrate  all  statistics,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  trace 
cause  and  effect  much  more  easily  than  is  at  present 
possible  ? — It  would  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  anything  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  because  we  keep  no  statistics. 

44035.  Your  suggestion  would  be  to  link  up  the  two 
departments  and  dissociate  them  practically  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Absolutely. 

44036.  And  put  them  under  the  town  council  ? — That 
seems  to  be  the  only  available  body  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  certainly  should. 
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44037.  Following  up  tlii,s  idea  of  general  insurance 
it  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  certain  medical  men  that 
to  get  over  that  difficulty,  we  might  utilise  provident 
medical  institutions  much  more  than  is  done  now  ;  that, 
we  might  put  indirect  jwossure  on  persons  to  join  them 
and  that  where  persons  have  not  joined  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  should  pay  the  fees  ? — That  in  Birmingham 
at  the  present  moment  would  be  almost  impossible  ;  we 
should  have  to  create  our  provident  dispensaries,  that 
is  to  say,  from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

44038.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  difficulty ;  you 
would  not  make  medical  relief  free  ? — I  should  jsrefer  not  to 
make  it  free  because  as  a  rule  a  person  values  what  he  has 
to  pay  for  and  that  has  to  be  considered,  but  I  am  afraid 
at  the  present  time  my  feelings  in  England  would  be  to 
make  it  free. 

44039.  Free  for  all  or  only  those  who  could  show  that 
they  were  earning  below  a  certain  standard  of  wage  ? — 
I  should  make  it,  I  think,  free  for  all,  becAuse  it  ii  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  take  a  figure  as  to  an  ordinarj^ 
income,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  laj''  down  definite 
rules,  that  is  to  say,  unless  you  make  a  very  wide  margin. 

44040.  Assuming  you  make  it  free  'for  all,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  charge  on  tlie  public  funds.  How 
would  you  bring  in  these  voluntary  charitable  institutions  ? 
Would  not  the  effect  of  a  scheme  of  that  sort  be  largely 
to  reduce  their  subscriptions  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would,  but 
I  feel  sure  it  would  bring  about  very  much  greater  effi- 
ciency. 

44041.  Assuming  that  you  had  a  sort  of  unified  service 
of  this  kind,  I  assume  you  would  contemplate  having 
medical  schools  ? — Certainly. 

44042.  In  the  infirmaries  ? — Yes. 

44043.  Do  you  consider  present  medical  science  loses 
much  by  there  being  no  schools  in  infirmaries,  and  conse- 
quently medical  students  do  not  get  all  the  detailed 
information  they  might  conceivably  get  in  a  great  many 
chronic  cases,  such  as  rheumatism  in  its  various  forms  ? — 
I  am  sure  it  does.  For  instance,  in  our  Birmingham  In- 
firmary certain  members  of  the  consulting  staff  hold 
classes  there.  The  practice  is  somewhat  irregular,  but 
they  do  hold  classes  in  there,  and  friends  of  mine  who 
have  attended  thorn  have  spoken  of  the  very  great  value 
they  have  received  from  those  classes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  before  I  presented  myself  for  my  examination  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  London  I  did 
some  medi  -ial  work  myself  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  in 
Birmingham,  and  I  know  it  was  of  very  great  value  to 
me,  so  I  speak  from  experience. 

44044.  You  would  separate  not  only  the  domiciliary 
medical  relief  and  out-relief  but  also  the  infirmary  from 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Most  certainly. 

44045.  Assuming  the  workhouse  was  kept  separate 
the  guardians  would  still  require  some  wards  ? — You  mean 
for  the  aged,  and  infirm  ? 

44046.  Do  not  a  great  many  people  pass  from  the 
workhouse  into  the  infirmary,  and  vice  versa  ? — Yes. 

44047.  How  would  you  deal  with  those  cases;  would 
you  have  a  separate  small  hoispital  attached  to  the  work- 
house ? — In  all  probability  these  two  institutions  would 
be  somewhat  near  to  one  another,  I  certainly  would  not 
advocate  a  dual  system,  I  should  move  them  across. 
Of  course  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  very  small 
method  of  treating  emergencies  that  arise  in  an  institu- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  that  need  present  great  difficulty. 

44048.  A  further  difficulty  has  been  suggested  to  us  Difficulty  of^ 
that  in  so  many  of  these  cases  doctors  order  food  and  medical 
material  comforts.    Would   you  give  this  gratuitously  <=o'"^t)rts^ 
under  a  medical  system  or  would  you  call  in  the  Poor  ^^^J,® 
Law  ? — I  have  thought  about  that  a  good  deal,  and  the  j^edical 
way  I  would  deal  with  that  question  is  this.    I  sliould  relief, 
object  at  any  rate  in  large  centres  to  the  work  of  the 

district  medical  officer  being  trusted  to  young  and  in- 
experienced men,  but  they  certainly  ought  to  have 
someone  to  look  after  them,  who  could  supervise,  if  neces- 
sary, these  arrangements  if  they  were  not  satisfactory. 
What  I  should  do  would  be  this,  if  I  went  to  see  a  patient 
as  district  medical  officer  I  should  go  to  the  house  and 
take  note  of  the  house  and  the  patient's  surroundmgs  ; 
if  it  were  nescessary  for  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
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ordinary  health  department  to  anything  that  was  going 
wrong  there  I  should  be  prepared  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  I  should  vniie  a  prescription  for  the  patient 
which  would  be  taken  to  the  dispenser.  I  should  then 
write  the  diet  and  a  list  of  the  articles  that  ought  to  be 
provided  for  the  patient.  That  list  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  friends,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  friends 
to  see  that  that  patient  had  what  was  ordered.  If  they 
were  not  able  to  provide  it  themselves  they  could  take 
it  over  to  some  voluntary  agency  or  to  the  relief  depart- 
ment under  any  kind  of  Poor  Law  system  and  get  it 
in  that  way.  If  of  course  it  was  a  matter  of  great  urgency 
where  something  was  required  at  once,  then  arrangements 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  supply  of  that,  say,  in  the  case  of 
emergency  from  the  dispensary, 

44049.  Assuming  that  the  Poor  Law  guardians  had 
in  certain  cases  to  supply  this,  would  you  give  power 
of  recovery,  assuming  the  patient's  family  were  capable  ? 
— There  certainly  ought  to  be  power  of  recovery  (I 
think  I  am  speaking  of  this  as  a  principle),  if  it  was 
proved  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  patient's  thrift- 
lessness. 

44050.  Now  as  regards  women,  are  you  in  favour  of 
liaving  Ijring-in  wards  ? — Most  certainly. 

44051.  At  present  is  there  much  reluctance  amongst 
poor  respectable  women  to  go  into  the  infirmary  ? — 
There  is  great  reluctance  and  in  my  union  the  guardians 
strongly  object  to  their  going  in. 

44052.  They  prevent  them  going  in  ? — -As  far  as  they 
can. 

44053.  Is  there  reluctance  because  it  is  associated 
■with  the  Poor  Law  or  on  account  of  the  class  they  have 
to  associate  with  ?— The  reluctance  varies,  the  women 
have  a  shrinking  from  going  away  from  home,  that  is  the 
first  thing.  They  do  not  think  apparently  about  the 
class  they  wall  have  to  go  in  with.  1  have  not  heard 
that  stated  as  an  objection,  but  they  st:ongly  object 
to  going  into  a  place  that  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law. 

44034.  Have  the  health  committee  any  milk  establish- 
ments, do  they  help  the  mother  at  all  ? — ^Not  in  Birming- 
ham. The  medical  ofiicer  of  health  has  proposed  it, 
but  he  has  had  such  strong  opposition  from  some  of  the 
members  of  the  towTi  council  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  go  further  with  it. 

44055.  I  assume  the  Health  Authority  have  soma 
infectious  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

44056.  Are  all  treated  there  free  ? — All  free,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  th  -  practice  is  not  at  all  objectionable.  People 
go  into  tho;'  hospitals  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  there  is 
never  the  si'  I; (est  difficulty. 


44057.  Do  I 
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It'  municipality  support,  or  do  the  Poor 
support,  the  families  of  the  men  who  are 
us  hospitals,  and  unable  to  work  during 
liiir  guardians  under  those  circumstances, 
treat  the  woman  as  a  wridow  with  a  family  during  the  time 
that  the  man  is  away. 

44058.  Does  the  mtmicipality  at  all  contribute  ? — No. 

44059.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  where  there  is 
an  infectious  case  and  the  head  of  the  family  is  taken 
away,  in  some  municipalities  there  is  a  contribution 
made  towards  the  cleaning  of  the  hoiise  and  maintaining 
the  family  ? — The  municipality  in  Birmingham  cleans  the 
house,  and  in  the  case  of  smallpox  they  remove  for  a  time, 
but  I  believe  only  for  a  short  time,  contacts  to  a  sort  of 
small  institution  just  for  a  little  while,  that  is  all  they 
do  in  the  way  of  provision  of  food  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

44080.  Is  the  category  of  infectious  diseases  increasing  as 
science  develops  ? — Very  much. 

44061.  So  that  that  class  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor 
is  growing  ? — Yes,  for  instance  in  Birmingham  we  have 
added  typhoid  and  diphtheria  during  the  last  few  years. 
Before  that  was  done  the  difficulty  in  treating  typhoid 
was  something  terrible.  I  have  seen  patients  kept  at  home 
in  some  cases,  and  in  fact  I  have  seen  people  die  through 
not  being  taking  away. 

44062.  Is  the  notification  oi  those  cases  compulsory  ? — 
Yes. 


4406.3.  {Mr.  Booth.)  There  is  a  division  in  medical 
treatment  between  those  that  can  be  treated  in  their 
homes  and  those  that  need  to  go  to  an  institution,  is 
there  not  ? — There  is  a  division,  but  it  is  a  somewhat 
shadowy  division.  The  more  that  I  have  to  treat  the 
sick  the  more  firmly  convinced  I  am  of  the  necessity 
of  treating  anything  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  serious 
in  most  cases  in  an  institution. 

44064.  Is  the  decision  as  to  that  to  be  the  decision  of 
the  medical  man  in  charge  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

44065.  Absolutely  ?— Absolutely. 

44066.  Without  any  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
or  of  his  friends  to  object  ? — There  are  two  classes  of 
cases  that  I  think  come  under  that  category.  There  are 
certain  cases  where  either  for  the  saving  of  the  life  of  the 
patient  or  through  being  dangeroxis  to  others  I  think  the 
patients'  liberty  ought  to  be  curtailed.  There  are  certain 
other  cases  where  the  evil  which  would  result  would  be 
this,  the  patient  would  not  get  well,  the  suffering  would 
then  be  the  patient's,  and  under  those  circumstances 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  interfere  with  their 
liberty. 

44067.  Under  your  scheme  would  you  organise  some 
authority  ;  you  would  not  leave  it  for  any  individual 
medical  man  who  might  be  a  man  perfectly  incapable  of 
deciding.  Would  you  organise  some  authority  who 
would  decide  that  ? — I  should ;  for  instance,  in  a  matter 
1  ike  that  a  district  medical  officer,  who  would  be  an  official, 
should  see  the  case,  and  if  he  decided  that  was  a  proper  case 
to  be  sent  away,  the  matter  should  be  re.erred  to  a  magis- 
rate,  and  the  patient  should  be  removed  on  a  magistrate's 
order. 

44068.  Where  that  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  infectious 
disease  owing  to  the  fear  of  injury  to  others,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  the  family  from  whom  you 
have  forcibly  removed  the  breadwinner,  is  it  not  ? — Of 
course  the  matter  now  at  the  present  moment  is  referred 
to  the  guardians,  and  the  guardians  use  their  discretion 
in  the  matter.  In  our  union  they  practically  always 
do  keep  the  wives  and  famiUes,  at  least  they  allow  them  a 
dole. 

44069.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  that  apart  from  the 
Poor  Law,  I  do  not  say  it  is  so  everywhere,  in  some 
municip  lities  they  have  made  an  allowance  to  the  family, 
if  the  person  upon  whom  they  are  dependent  for  their 
support  have  been  removed  ? — I  consider  that  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  arrangement.  Personally  I  have  never  known 
anyone  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  removed 
under  a  magistrate's  order.  Of  course  that  can  le  done, 
the  law  provides  for  that  at  the  present  moment,  but  in 
the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  never  known  anyone 
removed  to  an  infectious  hospital  with  the  help  of  a 
magistrate's  order. 

44070.  Is  it  not  almost  a  matter  of  justice  that  if  a 
patient  is  removed  for  those  reasons  the  familj^'s  claim 
should  be  considered  c^uite  apart  from  pauperism  ? — 
Certainlj\ 

44071.  Your  whole  idea  is  to  separate  the  question 
from  the  Poor  Law  ? — To  separate  the  two. 

44072.  Would  not  that  ultimately  raise  rather  a 
difficult  question  ;  you  would  have  to  prevent  peo})le 
coming  in,  as  well  as  entreat  them  to  come  in,  would  j  ou 
not?  I  mean  a  patient  wishing  that  his  family  should  be 
relieved  in  this  easy  way  might  possibly  imitate  or  pretend 
that  he  had  a  disease  that  he  had  not  got,  or  at  any 
rate  made  the  mojt  of  a  disease  that  he  hf  d  go<-,  so  that 
the  authority  would  have  to  decide  not  only  who  had  to 
come  in,  but  who  ought  not  to  come  in  ?• — They  might 
cas  a  rule ;  my  experience  is  this,  that  a  patient  dees 
not  as  a  rule  like  to  be  compulsorily  removed  to  an 
institut.on,  because  he  would  feel  if  he  were  compulsorily 
removed  he  might  not  be  able  to  come  out  when  he  liked. 

44073.  You  would  control  liberty  in  both  directions 't 
(Mrs.  Webb.)  It  would  be  a  case  of  diagnosing  illness  ? — 
It  W'Ould  be  a  case  of  diagnosing  illness.  One  certainly 
feels  we  deal  with  that  kind  of  thing  in  the  common  cases 
of  insanity.  I  send  away  about  fifty  lunatics  a  j'ear,  but 
I  have  never  met  with  a  man  yet  who  pretended  to  be  mad 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  bis  vife  ird  family  supported. 
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44074.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  quite  see  that  you  might  control 
his  liberty  completely  and  that  would  obviate  that.  It 
is  perhaps  hardly  a  fair  question  to  ask,  but  arc  you 
sufficie  ntly  satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  the  knowledge 
of  medical  science  to  give  such  an  enormous  po-n-er  over 
the  liberty  of  the  man  into  the  hands  of  professional 
people  ? — I  am,  provided  that  you  employ  a  doctor  of 
sufficient  standing  and  experieace  to  do  it. 

44075.  I  think  you  did  propose  there  was  to  be  a  lay 
authority,  a  magistrate  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  time  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  magistrates  do  not  give  you  very  much 
help. 

44076.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  point  that  Mr. 
Booth  raised,  I  understand  it  would  be  only  in  case  the 
patient  was  dangerous  to  other  people,  or  that  his  life  was 
in  danger  that  you  would  think  of  compulsory  removal  ? — 
Those  are  the  only  circumstances. 

44077.  If  he  simply  did  not  want  to  be  removed,  and 
there  was  no  danger  to  his  family  and  his  neighbours,  you 
would  simply  say,  "  I  must  cease  to  attend  you  if  you 
refuse  to  come  in  "  ? — That  would  be  the  way  we  should 
treat  them.  If  a  man  will  not  co-operate  in  his  ovra 
cure  he  takes  his  chance,  he  does  what  he  likes. 

44078.  And  although  there  is  a  theoretical  objection 
it  is  not  a  practical  objection  ? — It  is  not. 

44079.  You  do  not  in  the  case  of  fever  find  any  practical 
difficulty  ?— No. 

44080.  They  are  quite  prepared  to  come  in  when  you 
want  them  to  come  in  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there  is  a  little 
more  trouble  perhaps  with  the  case  of  enteric,  but  with 
scarlet  fever  we  never  have  the  slightest  trouble.  Enteric 
is  a  disease  that  has  only  recently  been  notifiable,  and  we 
have  a  little  more  trouble  with  those  cases.  Our  main 
trouble  at  the  present  time  is  with  bad  cases  of  phthisis. 

44081.  You  are  really  extending  what  already  exists 
in  principle  ? — That  is  so. 

44082.  With  regard  to  throwing  the  poor  back  on  the 
cheap  doctor  and  the  sick  club,  does  that  sort  of  medical 
attendance  lead  to  better  hygienic  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  ? — It  does  not. 

44083.  Are  not  hygienic  habits  the  things  that  you 
want  to  grow  more  than  anything  else  ? — They  are. 

44084.  You  deliberately  say  that  the  sick  club  doctor 
and  the  cheap  sixpenny  doctor  do  not  lead  to  better 
hygienic  habits  ? — I  do. 

44085.  It  leads  merely  to  a  bottle  of  medicine  ? — A 
bottle  of  medicine. 

44086.  And  it  encourages  a  sort  of  superstition  that 
they  can  be  cured  by  bottles  of  medicine  ? — It  does. 

44087.  Without  improving  their  habits  ? — Without 
improving  their  habits  at  all. 

44088.  Do  you  think  if  you  could  organise  medical 
assistance  of  the  poor  under  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  you  could  make  medical  treatment  an  instru- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  the  habits  of  the  poor  ? — 
I  am  sure  we  would. 

44089.  That  you  could  increase  the  responsibihty 
of  the  poor  by  creating  a  new  obligation  to  keep 
healthy  ? — I  am  sure  we  could. 

44090.  In  that  way  do  you  think  we  should  be  counter- 
acting a  moral  evil  ?— We  should  be  counteracting  a 
moral  evil. 

44091.  So  we  should  be  decreasing  the  death  rate  ? — 
Yes. 

44092.  And  decreasing  the  sickness  rate  ?— We  should. 

44093.  And  we  should  be  improving  the  character  ? — 
Very  much. 

44094.  That  you  are  quite  convinced  of  ? — That  I  am 
quite  convinced  of.  I  have  had  practical  experience 
of  this  kind  of  thing.  We  have  in  Birmingham  an  efficient 
district  nursing  service,  I  have  worked  with  those  women 
for  years,  and  I  have  been  suprised  in  some  cases  at  the 
reformation  that  the  influence  of  that  woman  has  been 
able  to  effect.  She  has  been  able  to  do  far  more  than  I 
could.  I  have  often  perhaps  wanted  to  get  a  patient 
to  go  into  a  hospital  or  some  institution.  My  persuasive 
powers  have  had  their  limits,  and  I  have  not  infrequently 


asked  the  nurse  to  take  the  thing  in  hand,  and  she  has 
been  able  to  do  things  which  I  could  not.  By  the  e"!'ective 
co-operation  of  the  nurses  and  myself,  we  have  been  able 
to  do  a  very  great  deal. 

44095.  This  is  a  very  important  point ;  in  that  way 
you  not  only  in?r3ise  physical  healthiness  but  you  actually 
increase  the  measure  of  moral  responsibihty  ? — You  do. 

44096.  So  supposing  you  could  get  a  system  of  free 
medical  attendance,  including  these  health  visitors  and 
district  nurses,  and  force  it  on  the  worst  slums  of  Bir- 
mingham, do  you  think  you  could  raise  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  that  slum  ? — If  you  wore  to  do  that  some  difference 
would  be  made  at  once ;  there  would  be  a  great  c'.ifl'erence 
made  almost  directly  after  the  thing  had  been  in  proper 
working  order  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  for  the 
future  the  good  that  would  be  done  would  be  enormous. 

44097.  You  would  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
parent  with  regard  to  the  infant  ? — You  would. 

44098.  You  would  not  dimir  ish  it  ?— Not  at  all. 

44099.  You  would  make  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  to  keep  the  child  ahve  ? — You  would. 

44100.  Under  the  present  system  they  regard  dea*h 
as  the  Act  of  God  and  they  do  not  feel  under  any  such 
obligation  ? — They  do  not ;  many  of  these  people  seem  to 
feel  that  they  have  no  responsibility  at  all  to  their  families. 

44101.  Sothatby  this  system  you  would  practically  in- 
crease the  consciousness  of  family  obligations  ? — You 
Would  increase  the  obligation. 

44102.  You  are  distinctl3'  averse  to  our  throwing  back 
the'poor  on  to  the  cheap  doctor  or  club  ? — I  am  ;  in  many 
cases  it  is  a  very  cruel  thing  to  do. 

44103.  As  regards  the  medical  profesiion,  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  cheap  doctor's  practice  is  one  which  leads 
to  more  scientific  attainments  ? — It  doe;  not.  It  is  a 
sort  of  plague  spot  on  the  medical  profession  altogether. 
As  far  as  the  medical  profession  is  concerne  l  it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  that  system  were  removed. 

44104.  It  is  a  sort  of  diseased  part  that  you  had  better 
cut  away  ? — ^A  diseased  part  that  wants  amputating. 

44105.  Would  you  explain  to  us,  because  I  do  not  think 
we  quite  realise  it,  the  effect  on  the  character  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  doctor  of  doing  this  cheap  practice  ?— The 
whole  of  his  desire  to  improve  is  gone.  The  man  be- 
comes a  sort  of  medical  shopkeeper.  I  should  like  to 
give  you  an  instance  of  what  happens  to  a  man  when  he 
does  that  kind  of  work.  An  elderly  practitioner  once 
asked  me  to  see  a  patient  with  him,  he  wished  to  have 
my  opinion  ;  on  the  way  there  we  went  into  a  house 
whore  there  was  a  poor  women  suffering  apparently  from 
puerperal  fever,  it  is  quite  likely  there  was  a  piece  of 
placenta  left  in  the  uterus.  This  woman  was  very  ill 
indeed  ;  this  practitioner  went  and  had  a  look  at  her  and 
gave  some  very  ridiculous  directions  ;  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  examine  her  ;  he  said,  "  I  cannot  because  of 
my  hands ;  "  I  said,  "  Won't  you  let  me.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  :"  he  said,  "  No,  I  will  not  "  The  man  was  very 
angry  with  me  and  would  not  allow  me  to  do  it.  I 
always  regretted  afterwards  that  I  did  not  -press  my 
services  rather  more  strongly  than  I  did.  On  our  way 
down  the  street  the  man  siid  to  me  :  "  You  know  my 
hands  are  of  much  more  importance  than  that  woman's 
life — at  least,  thoy  are  to  me."  If  lie  had  taken  proper 
pre?autions  I  do  not  think  he  need  ha  e  risked  his  life 
in  any  way  and  he  might  have  saved  that  woman's  life. 
The  same  man  was  talking  to  me  about  administering 
anesthetics,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  aiTord  to  pay 
for  anyone  to  administer  them,  he  had  to  do  the  best  he 
could  for  himself ;  and  he  said  if  ever  it  came  to  a  question 
of  the  coroner's  court,  and  he  was  questioned  about  it, 
he  would  have  to  saj^  that  he  could  not  afford  it ;  it  was 
simply  a  mattci'  of  monej'. 

44106.  Apart  from  those  terrible  cases,  do  you  think 
from  the  common  run  of  their  practice  it  means  that 
they  simply  ladle  out  medicine,  tlie  effects  of  which  they 
do  not  understand  and  which  they  do  not  observe  ? 
— It  seems  to  be  a  recklessness  of  the  consequences  of 
what  they  do. 

44107.  It  is  not  because  they  are  bad  men,  but  because 
the  syste:n  docs  not  allow  of  anything  else  ? — The  system 
doej  n  till  >w  of  an  'th  ng  else  ;  many  of  them,  I  believe, 
are  good-hcartod  men. 
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44108.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  any  attempt 
to  unite  the  Poor  Law  officers  with  the  health  depart- 
ment might  injure  the  health  department  or  might  impair 
it.  What  is  your  view  of  that  ? — At  first  there  would 
be  some  difficulty.  The  medical  officer  of  health  as  a  rule 
has  received  an  entirely  technical  education,  he  has 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the 
sick.  Of  course,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  public  health  questions, 
and  I  can  see  that  at  first  there  might  be  some  difficulty, 
but  what  would  eventually  happen  would  be  this,  that 
the  district  medical  officer's  office  would  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  that  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  The 
district  medical  officer  would  have  something  to  look 
forward  to,  it  mould  make  him  do  his  work  very  much 
better.  When  he  eventually  became  medical  officer 
of  health  he  would  have  a  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  ;  he  would  have  been  amongst  these  very 
people,  he  would  know  them  and  he  would  have  knowledge 
of  how  to  take  measures  for  their  welfare  ;  he  would 
not  do  that,  as  he  very  often  does  now,  as  an  armchair 
politician.  Whatever  the  system  would  do  it  certainly 
would  not  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health,  but  before  many  years  had  elapsed  it  would  be 
their  salvation. 

of  44109.  What  sort  of  medical  training  and  qualifications 
for  would  you  suggest  if  you  had  this  municipal  service,  where 
would  you  begin  ? — I  should  begin  first  of  all  in  the  medical 
schools,  and  I  should  teach  my  student  a  thing,  which  is 
unfortunately  never  taught  now,  not  only  to  treat  the 
disease  but  to  treat  the  patient.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  a  doctor  has  to  realise  is  this,  that  a 
patient  is  a  human  being  and  has  to  be  treated  from  his 
human  aspect.  Then  when  the  man  has  done  that  and 
he  has  served  his  hospital  appointments  I  should  send 
him  out  to  get  special  experience  in  fevers,  and  while 
he  was  doing  his  fever  work  he  would  probably  take  his 
diploma  in  public  health.  When  he  had  done  that  I 
should  then  put  him  on  to  a  district  as  a  district  medical 
officer  ;  he  has  got  his  fever  training,  he  has  got  his  good 
hospital  training,  he  is  a  first-rate  practitioner ;  we 
presume  then  he  goes  and  puts  into  practice  in  the  houses 
of  the  poorest  what  he  knows,  and  it  has  a  very  sobering 
influence,  and  it  tends  to  make  that  man  a  very  practical 
man.  Then,  of  course,  when  he  comes  to  rise  in  the 
service,  so  to  speak,  he  has  a  very  sound  and  practical 
knowledge  of  it  in  all  its  branches. 

44110.  He  might  either  become  a  specialist  in  one 
of  your  hospitals  if  he  takes  to  specialism,  or  he  might 
become  a  medical  officer  of  health  ? — He  would  practically 
have  to  become  a  medical  officer  of  health. 

44111.  He,  as  a  medical  officer  of  health,  having  had 
that  sort  of  training,  would  have  an  enormous  advantage 
in  preventing  disease  ?■ — I  am  sure  he  would. 

Lack  of  in-  44112.  On  the  other  hand,  you  think  the  district  medical 
centive  in  officer  would  have  a  hopeful  future  to  aim  at  ? — He 
existing  Poor  •nrould.  One  of  the  greatest  blots  on  our  present  service 
Law  medical  jg  ^j^jg^  district  medical  officer  has  no  hope.  When  I 
service.  thnty-three  I  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  my 

service.  One  of  my  colleagues,  I  think,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  had  also  risen  to  the  highest  pinnacle  that 
he  is  ever  Ukely  to  be  able  to  reach  in  the  Poor  Law 
service.    We  have  no  incentive  to  work. 

44113.  You  also  find  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  your 
service  is  connected  ^vith  the  relief  of  destitution  and  the 
stigma  of  pauperism,  you  have  not  good  opportunities  for 
successful  tr:atment  ? — We  have  not,  our  opportunities  are 
practically  nil.  As  a  rule,  what  we  have  to  do  is  simply 
to  go  into  the  house  and  tell  the  patients  that  they  must 
go  into  the  infirmary. 

44114.  You  find  a  curious  kind  of  atmosphere  against 
you  ? — We  do. 

44115.  Because  of  its  connection  with  the  relief  of 
destitution  ? — Yes. 

44116.  On  the  difficult  point  of  medical  extras,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  leave  the  provision  of  food,  except 
in  urgent  and  sudden  necessity,  when  it  must  be  given 
to  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — I  think  it  might  very  well 
be  left  to  them- 


44117.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  act  as  a  sort  of 
automatic  check  on  the  treatment  of  disease  in  ih?  home  in 
improper  cases.  Supposing  you  had  your  district  medical 
officer  under  the  health  department,  and  he  went  to  a  home 
and  said  :  This  case  may  be  treated  in  the  home  if  there 
is  proper  nourishment,  and  then  the  Poor  Law  authority 
said  :  No,  we  do  not  wish  to  give  nourishiment  to  this 
case,  would  it  not  be  in  some  way  an  advantage  that  a 
district  medical  officer  would  have  to  take  that  case 
into  an  institution  ?  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this : 
Is  not  that  a  'prima  facie  case  against  treating  a  case 
in  a  home  where  there  is  not  sufficient  nourishment 
coming  in  ? — It  is. 

44118.  Would  there  not  be  some  positive  advantage 
in  separating  the  medical  treatment  from  the  giving 
of  food  ? — There  would. 

44119.  In  order  to  make  a  stand  against  the  treatment 
of  diseasj  in  destitute  homes  ? — Yes. 

44120.  So  that  there  would  be  no  practical  disadvantage 

in  dissociating  medical  treatment  altogether  from  the 
relief  of  destitution  ? — There  would  be  no  disadvantage 
whatever. 

44121.  knd,  of  coiirse,  in  a  case  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity,  the  roUeving  officer  is  at  present  obliged  to 
give  food  anyway  ? — Yes. 

44122.  So  that  you  could  send  an  order  to  the  relieving 
officer  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ? — Yes. 

44123.  And  he  would  be  withholding  it  at  his  peril  ? — 
Yes. 

44124.  In  cases  of  long  continued  illness  it  could  be 
left  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians  to  decide  whether  they 
prefejred  to  have  that  case  treated  in  the  home,  in  which 
case  they  would  give  nourishment,  or  whether  they  would 
prefer  the  district  medical  officer,  on  behalf  of  the  health 
department,  to  remove  the  case  to  an  institution,  in 
which  case  the  Poor  Law  authority  would  be  obliged  to 
give  food  and  relief  to  the  family  ? — Yes,  I  should  certainly 
put  that  pressure  upon  them. 

44125.  It  is  desirable  from  that  point  of  view  to  throw 
a  slight  disadvantage  on  treatment  in  homes  where  there 
is  positive  destitution  ? — Yes. 

44126.  With  regard  to  the  German  S3i^t6m  which  you 
suggested  tentatively,  I  understood  that  you  thought  that 
in  Germany  they  had  a  free  choice  of  medical  men.  That 
has  been  suggested  to  us,  a  public  medical  service  to  which 
all  practitioners  sh'juld  belong  leaving  the  paupers  to  have 
a  free  choice  of  medical  men  ;  do  you  not  thinli  there  would 
be  some  disadvantage  in  leaving  the  patient  accepting 
free  treatment  to  choose  his  own  medical  man  ? — There 
are  great  disadvantages  in  that,  as  one  has  seen  that  sort 
of  arrangement  in  Birmingham.  There  have  been  on  a 
small  scale  cluts  which  have  a  list  of  doctors,  and  you 
unfortunately  then  begin  to  find  that  these  medical  men 
have  a  tendency  to  compete  one  with  the  other,  and  one 
man  would  say,  or  he  might  not  say,  but  it  would  soon 
be  assumed  in  that  neighbourhood  :  If  you  go  to  Dr.  So- 
and-so  you  wdU  b©  allowed  milk  and  other  things,  but 
if  you  go  to  Dr.  Somebody-else  he  will  allow  you  more, 
so  that  if  that  work  were  done  by  ordinary  medical 
practitioners  you  would  get  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

44127.  If  you  regard  medical  treatment  as  checking 
people's  bad  habits,  it  would  f  oUow,  would  it  not,  that  if  you 
allowed  free  choice  to  the  patient  he  would  choose  the 
doctor  who  least  objected  to  his  bad  habits  ? — He  would, 
undoubtedly. 

44128.  Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
health  department,  it  would  be  a  bad  system  ? — From 
that  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  bad  sj'stem  to  allow  a 
choice  in  that  way. 

44129.  And  also  it  would  encourage  malingering  ? — 
It  would. 

44130.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  IMr.  Booth  maae 
just  now  was  that  you  would  have  mahngering ;  that 
would  be  very  much  encouraged  by  leaving  the  choice  of 
the  medical  man  to  the  patient  ? — It  would. 

44131.  You  want  rather  the  kind  of  medical  man  who 
looks  at  disease  from  the  point  of  view  of  prevention  ? 
—You  do. 
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44132.  Could  you  give  us  any  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  your  patients  ? — I  have  made 
a  small  report,  which  I  think  perhaps  might  be  valuable. 
I  have  taken  a  hundred  of  my  patients  and  put  down  the 
diseases  they  were  suffering  from  and  their  ages ;  I  have 
described  the  houses  and  also  put  in  the  wards  in  which 
they  live,  and  there  is  a  list  of  the  death  rates. 

44133.  {Chairman.)  Does  that  refer  to  the  deaths  ? — ■ 
This  is  really  a  public  health  question.  I  have  in  my 
district  inhabitants  of  three  Birmingham  wards,  I  have 
put  down  here  their  names,  their  ages,  and  their  addresses, 
and  I  have  put  down  the  ward  in  which  they  reside ;  then 
I  also  make  a  note  as  to  the  character  of  the  house  in 
which  they  lived.  (For  return,  see  Appendix  No.  XVII., 
(A.).) 

44134.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Is  there  any  relation  between  the 
diseases  and  the  surroundings  ? — There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  great  relation,  but  it  shows  the  different  class  of 
houses  that  are  occupied. 

44135.  Is  not  your  point  in  this  to  show  that  there  is 
a  relation  between  the  disease  and  the  environment  ? — 
There  is  this  point,  for  instance :  I  have  a  population  of 
78,000  who  live  in  comparatively  clean  streets,  and  if 
you  notice  these  marked  green  are  very  much  less 
numerous  than  the  others,  whereas  there  would  only  be 
about  22,000  in  the  other  parts  of  my  district. 

44136.  Have  you  so  dissected  the  matter  that  you  can 
say  with  any  certainty  that  it  is  not  conditions  of  depres- 
sion of  purse,  and  other  things  of  that  sort,  that  affect  the 
persons  that  are  represented  by  the  reds  ? — The  reason 
I  have  made  this  was  that  this  practically  shows  the  class 
of  person  that  I  find.  I  have  not  drawn  any  deductions 
from  that,  I  leave  that  to  the  Commission. 

44137.  Are  there  the  elements  of  a  deduction  in  it,  that 
is  the  main  point,  is  it  not  ?  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  get  the  deduction,  but  it  seems  rather  doubtful  from 
that. 

44138.  {Chairman.)  The  return  that  you  have  com- 
piled shows  that  there  is  more  sickness  and  illness  in  certain 
parts  of  your  district  than  others  ? — Yes ;  where  the 
habits  of  life  are  bad. 

44139.  (Miss  Hill.)  Does  that  Hst  show  the  habits  of 
life  or  the  condition  of  the  houses  ?—  The  condition  of  the 
houses  and  the  habits  of  life. 

id  of  more  44140.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraphs  21  to  23  of  your 
fensive  Statement  you  attach  very  considerable  importance  to 
trance       people  providing  by  insiu'ance  against  sickness  ? — I  do. 

'ness  in  44141.  In  the  answers  to  the  questions  which  you  have 
ii(jly  already  given,  by  suggesting  that  relief  in  sickness  shall  be 
ieties,  etc.  given  free,  all  this  will  go  by  the  board,  I  suppose  ;  there 
wiU  be  no  necessity  for  insurance  or  any  thriftiness  to 
provide  against  sickness  if  free  medical  reUef  is  to  be 
given  ? — I  do  not  say  that  at  all ;  when  sickness  comes 
into  a  house  there  are  other  things  that  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  thrift,  there  is  the  provision  for  the  family,  and 
that  kind  of  thing. 

44142.  What  you  mean  is  that  it  leaves  money  free  for 
other  purposes  ? — Yes. 

44143.  Are  you  speaking  here  of  medical  relief  ?  You 
say,  "  Neglect  or  inability  to  insure  against  sickness — I 
almost  always  ask  whether  a  man  who  should  work  is  in  a 
club."  You  are  deploring  the  fact  there,  that  these 
people  have  not  insured  against  sickness  ? — That  state- 
ment apparently  needs  some  explanation.  I  look  upon 
the  provision  of  medical  assistance  as  one  thing,  and  the 
providing  of  money,  either  for  the  person  to  hve  upon  or 
for  his  family  to  live  upon,  as  another. 

44144.  You  had  insurance  against  sickness  in  mind  here? 
— Insurance  against  the  various  casualties  that  are 
dependent  on  sickness. 

44145.  Not  necessarily  insurance  for  medical  attend- 
ance ? — Yes,  separating  the  two. 

44146.  You  have  said  in  answer  to  questions  that  free 
medical  relief  might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
feeling  of  obligation  of  the  people  ?— Yes. 

lical  relief  44147.  In  Paragraph  23  you  suggest  that  people  who 
first  step  g^t  medical  relief  orders  are  induced  to  go  there  for  the  sake 
auperisni,  of  other  kinds  of  relief.  You  say  :  "  Soon  after  my 
appointment  some  of  the  persons  who  had  previously 
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been  my  private  patients  got  medical  orders,  they  soon    Br.  A.  H. 
began  to  ask  for  other  relief  as  well,  which  was  not  de-  Bygott. 

sirable  "  ? — Yes.   
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44148.  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  this  easy  way  in  which   

they  got  medical  relief  also  induces  people  to  apply  for  Medical  relief 
other  kinds  of  relief,  that  is,  they  become  more  demoral-  ®.*'''P 
ised  ?— That  always  must  be  so.    Many  of  our  Poor  *°  Pauperism. 
Law  patients  apply  for  medical  reUef  as  a  prelude  to 

getting  other  assistance. 

44149.  They  apply  because  they  neei  medical  assist- 
ance, do  they  not  ? — Not  always,  certainly  not  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  under  the  present  system  these 
people  apply  for  relief  and  then  throw  the  dcctDr's  medi- 
cine away  as  soon  as  they  get  it. 

4415(t.  What  do  they  gain  by  that,  I  do  not  quite 
understand  ? — They  gain  this  :  the  doctor  may  be  able 
to  recommend  the  case  to  the  guardians  for  monetary 
relief  ;  and  what  they  are  really  asking  the  doctor  to  do 
under  these  circumstances  is  to  get  them  monetary  relief  ; 
it  is  only  monetary  relief  that  they  want. 

44151.  Is  that  what  you  meant  in  theso  paragraphs  ? 
You  also  suggest  here  that :  "  They  were  remonstrated 
with,  and  apparently  without  any  special  hardship 
returned  to  more  independent  habits,"  and  "  the  neigh- 
bours of  some  persons  who  have  had  relief  apply  and  are 
very  persistent  because  they  say  that  it  has  been  granted 
easily  to  others."  Does  not  that  all  mean  that  neither 
medical  relief  nor  ordinary  relief  should  be  granted  free  to 
others  because  of  the  effect  upon  their  neighbours  even  ? — 
No  ;  medical  relief  to  my  mind  stands  on  a  very  different 
footing  to  the  other  relief.  The  other  relief  where  it 
is  given  ought  to  be  administered  very  discreetly,  and  it 
was  because  I  had  in  my  mind  the  indiscretions  of  the 
present  system  that  I  expressed  myself  so  strongly  cn 
those  points.  Assistance  in  many  cases  is  an  absolute 
necessity  ;  as  far  as  the  other  relief  is  concerned,  of  course 
that  relief  should  be  given  on  the  medical  relief  ;  with 
regard  to  the  form  that  the  other  relief,  the  relief  in  kind, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  should  take,  that  is  often  rather 
a  vexed  question. 

44152.  If  you  turn  to  Paragraph  25  (c)  you  say  :  "  The  Compati- 
duty  of  a  father  to  provide  assistance,  medical  and  bility  of  free 
other\vise,  should  be  more  insisted  on  ;  it  is  frequent  for  j 
medical  officers  to  see  a  big  powerful  man  sitting  by  the  ^gpo^gjf^  ^ 
fire,  whilst  a  delicate  wife  goes  to  the  parish  officer  to  apply  i3iiity_ 

for  relief  or  medical  help  for  a  child.  He  should  be 
taught  his  responsibiUties ;  he  does  not  often  need  to  go, 
but  his  duty  should  be  recognised."  Do  you  mean  by 
that  that  the  duty  of  the  father  to  provide  assistance, 
medical  and  otherwise,  should  be  insisted  on  by  some 
penal  method,  or  what  ? — Certainly,  if  necessary  ;  in 
fact  I  carry  that  out  at  the  present  moment ;  very  often 
if  I  find  a  man  is  not  doing  his  duty  I  get  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Cliildren  to 
exercise  their  powers  under  the  Statute. 

44153.  By  this  paragraph  you  cannot  mean  free  medical 
relief  ?— 

44154.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  are  talking  about  the  present 
system  ? — Yes,  if  we  are  going  to  work  on  the  present 
system,  where  medical  relief  and  the  relief  of  destitution 
are  so  much  mixed  up  this  paragraph  has  much  more 
importance  than  it  would  have  in  the  new  system. 

44155.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Under  the  present  system  you 
infer  that  it  is  not  insisted  upon,  and  that  it  should  be 
more  insisted  upon  ? — I  do. 

4415(i.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  For  the  child's  sake  ?— For  the 
child's  sake.  In  my  union  I  have  got  the  relieving  officer 
to  insist  upon  that,  and  it  has  been  of  great  advantage. 

44157.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  attach  importance  to  the 
medical  officer  teaching  habits  to  the  people  and  en- 
couraging the  people  to  provide  for  themselves  ? — Yes. 

44158.  If  you  read  on  a  little  further  in  this  you  say : 
"  A  man  some  time  ago  refused  to  get  a  doctor  for  his  wife 
when  she  was  ill,  although  her  serious  condition  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  neighbours.  He  had  also  a 
report  in  writing  from  the  district  medical  officer  stating 
her  condition  and  pointing  out  his  duty  to  make  an  appli- 
cation and  to  fetch  medicine  ;  he  did  neither  till  the  woman 
was  dead  "  ? — Yes. 
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44159.  When  the  medical  officer  was  called  in  where  was 
his  influence  in  that  respect  either  to  teach  this  man  his 
obligation,  or  to  teach  him  his  better  habits  ?  Is  this 
yourself  you  are  referring  to  ? — Yes. 

441  CO.  You  tried,  evidently  ? — I  did  my  best. 

44161.  And  failed  ? — I  failed.  My  answer  to  that 
question  is  this  :  I  hope  there  are  not  many  men  like  that 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  because  that  man 
was  a  most  dreadful  man. 

44162.  {Chairman.)  Were  not  these  cases  suggested  to 
show  the  need  for  an  alteration  in  the  law  ? — In  Paragraph 
25  I  speak  about  compulsory  removal  and  deal  with  it,  but 
my  dealing  with  that  question  is  finished  when  I  come  to 
that  note  (b)  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  proper  paid  officer. 
Then  when  I  come  to  "  A  man  some  time  ago  refused  to 
get  a  doctor  for  his  wife  when  she  was  ill,"  that  is  quite  a 
different  statement. 

44163.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  If  you  had  intended  free  medical 
relief  in  this  case  would  you  not  have  suggested  that 
the  free  medical  relief  should  be  without  questioning  the 
man's  habits,  and  then  the  man  need  not  trouble  his 
head  about  it  ? — No  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  a 
case  in  which  we  had  to  give  free  medical  relief  because 
a  health  visitor  found  this  poor  woman  in  the  house, 
and  she  communicated  with  the  relieving  officer  who 
got  me  to  go  there,  and  we  had  almost  to  exceed  our 
duties  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  deal  with  that 
woman  ;  but  after  we  had  found  this  woman  and  dis- 
covered that  she  needed  assistance  I  drew  the  attention 
of  the  husband  to  the  fact  that  he  ought  to  perform  certain 
natural  duties,  and  the  man  flatly  refused  to  do  anything. 

Compatilil-  44164.  It  seems  to  be  his  natural  duty,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
ity  of  free  taken  to  him  free,  he  need  not  trouble  his  head  about  it  ? 
medical  relief — There  are  duties  we  should  expect  him  to  perform, 
with  parental  Yqt  instance,  we  should  think  it  the  duty  of  that  man  to 
^u^"''^'        ^°  ^'^'^  fetch  medicine  and  find  his  wife  food  and  things 

of  that  kind  ;  we  should  not  take  those  duties  away  from 

him. 

44165.  [Mrs.  Webb.)  You  would  increase  his  responsi- 
bility ?— Yes. 

44166.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  want  to  try  and  understand 
these  paragraphs  and  to  see  whether  in  these  recommen- 
dations there  is  any  recommendation  that  medical  relief 
should  be  given  free,  and  that  the  cost  of  medical  relief 
to  poor  people  should  practically  fall  upon  the  rates 
rather  than  the  people  providing  it  themselves.  I  read 
this  paragraph  to  mean  that  the  father  should  provide 
relief  both  medical  and  otherwise  ? — I  did  not  necessarily 
say  by  payment  there. 

44167.  If  we  take  another  point,  if  you  have  free 
medical  relief  to  poor  people  you  would  naturally  transfer, 
I  think  you  have  said,  all  Poor  Law  institutions  for  the 
sick  to  the  public  authority  ? — I  should. 

44168.  Do  you  attach  any  moral  consideration  to  that 
point  ? — I  do,  so  as  to  remove  the  pauper  stigma. 

44169.  Let  us  take  an  acutely  sick  person,  say,  who 
needs  medical  treatment  in  an  institution  ;  this  person  is 
admitted  to  the  institution,  the  municipal  hospital  if  one 
may  call  it  such,  and  that  person  has  been  a  most  thriftless 
undesirable  citizen,  ttj^t  person  has  no  stigma  of  pauperism 
attached  to  him  at  all,  the  case  is  taken  to  the  municipal 
hospital  with  flying  colours,  as  it  were  ? — Yes. 

441  TO.  Then  you  come  across  a  chronic  case  of  sickness 
which  does  not  need  any  special  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  officer,  which  would  be  held  to  be 
too  trivial  an  ailment  to  take  up  a  bed  in  an  acute 
hospital.  That  patient  would  be  taken,  not  to  the 
municipal  hospital,  but  would  be  taken  to  the  Poor  Law 
institution.  Are  not  you  driven  if  you  take  those  moral 
considerations  into  account,  to  say  that  the  stigma  ought 
to  be  removed  from  that  person  too  ? — I  never  said  that 
I  wanted  that  person  particularly  to  have  a  stigma.  If 
that  person  had  to  be  removed  there  must  be  some  cause 
for  the  removal,  and  if  you  have  to  remove  that  person 
you  would  have  rather  to  take  that  case  on  its  merits. 

44171.  You  say  for  moral  considerations  you  would  not 
like  that  a  stigma  should  attach  to  that  class  of  person 
either  ? — There  should  be  no  stigma  attached  to  anyone 
whose  misfortune  is  due  to  illness. 
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44172.  The  misfortune  may  not  be  due  in  the  acute  case  Propof-al  tc 

I  have  suggest«d,  to  an  ordin"ry  ailment,  it  might  be  remove  all 
because  of  thriftless  habits  and  manner  of  life  ? — I  should  stigma  fron 
take  no  notice  of  that  so  long  as  the  man  was  ill.  medical 

lehef. 

44173.  You  would  attach  some  stigma  to  the  peison 
who  is  not  ill  ? — If  they  had  to  be  removed  and  taken 
away  because  they  are  not  ill  and  have  been  thriftless,  I 
should  attach  some  stigma  to  them. 

44174.  Not  thriftless  at  all,  but  merely  they  have  lived 
long  and  outlived  their  friends  and  they  require  some 
little  attention,  but  not  particularly  medical  attention, 
and  they  have  no  home;  people  like  that  should  be  taken 
to  institutions;  what  would  you  do  with  them  ? — It  is  like 
punishing  a  corpse  ;  I  would  attach  no  stigma  to  those 
poor  old  things. 

44175.  Would  you  have  municipal  institutions  for  those 
people  too  ? — I  would. 

44176.  Practically  you  are  making  out  a  case  for  the 
abolition  of  Poor  Law  methods,  as  we  understand  them, 
at  all  ?— Yes. 

44177.  {Mrs.   Webb.)  Except  for  the  able-bodied  ?— Troposal  t; 

Except  for  the  able-bodied  and  the  casuals  and  people  of  £onhne  the 
, ,    ,  ,  .   I  1.     r         jjQor  La  w  i 

tli'^*^^"!^-  theable- 

44178.  And  also,  as  I  understand,  you  would  give  relief  bodied,  i 
to  the  family  of  the  sick  person  through  the  Poor  Law  ? —  casuals  an( 
Yeg  families  of; 

the  sick.  | 

44179.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  need  not  necessarily  | 
have  a  Poor  Law  to  do  that,  need  you  ? — They  would  ; 
have  to  be  relieved  somehow  and  every  encouragement  i 
should  be  given  for  them  to  provide  it  for  themselves. 

44180.  {Mrs.   Webb.)  Therefore  you  would  have  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  for  that  and  for  the  worthless. 


44181.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  to 
be  no  stigma  on  the  man  who  is  ill,  and  taken  away,  but 
there  is  to  be  a  stigma  on  the  family  that  is  left  behind? — 
No. 

44182.  If  they  are  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  there  is  a 
stigma  attached  to  the  Poor  Law,  or  is  there  not  ? — There 
is  a  great  amount  of  stigma  attached  to  the  Poor  Law  at 
present. 

44183.  Then  it  would  attach  to  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  man  if  the  man  is  the  sick  person,  and  it  would  not 
attach  to  the  man  who  is  removed  ? — To  a  certain  extent 
I  am  afraid  that  that  might  be  inevitable,  because  you  see 
if  something  of  that  kind  were  net  done  there  would  be 
no  inducement  to  provide  for  them,  the  wife  and  family 
would,  I  think,  have  one's  sympathy,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  has  to  consider  if  we  think  these  points  over 
too  broadly  that  there  might  not  be  any  necessary 
inducement  for  a  man  to  provide  for  them  ;  if  he  was  a 
man  who  could  not  provide  I  should  certainly  let  there  be 
no  stigma  at  all. 

44184.  Would  not  there  have  been  a  duty  upon  him  to 
provide  attendance  for  his  own  illness  ? — At  the  present 
time  they  cannot  as  a  rule  in  Birmingham  provide  for 
that  satisfactoril3^ 

44185.  I  was  a  little  puzzled  by  one  of  the  answers  you 
gave.  At  present  a  man  and  his  wife  rather  consider  them- 
selves boimd  to  provide  for  their  children  in  illness,  do 
they  not  ? — The  majority  of  the  people,  I  think,  some  of 
them  do  not. 

44186.  There  lies  in  the  back  of  their  minds  some  sense 
that  they  have  that  responsibility,  does  there  not  ? — Yes. 

44187.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  to  give 
free  medical  attendance,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you 
increase  the  responsibility  by  providing  it.  Mi'S.  Webb 
asked  you  whether  you  increase  the  responsibility  

44188.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  If  I  may  say  so,  I  suggest  that  you 
make  a  new  responsibility,  you  may  take  an  old  one  away, 
but  you  create  a  new  one,  viz  :  the  obligation  to  be  healthy 
and  keep  your  children  healthy  

44189.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  do  not  maintain  really  that 
you  reduce  the  responsibility  of  parents  by  taking  off 
them  that  of  providing  for  their  own  Olness  or  that  of 
their  children,  do  you  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  would  refer  you, 
as  an  example,  to  the  Education  Act,  in  the  olden  days, 
if  a  man  had  to  pay  school  pence,  he  might  say  :  I  cannot 
send  my  child  to  school,  because  I  cannot  afford  it. 
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44190.  I  never  heard  anyone  maintain  that  the  Educa- 
tion Act  had  increased  the  responsibility  of  parents  ? — 
Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  the  one  person  who  does 
maintain  that. 

44191.  In  what  direction  ? — It  increases  in  this  way, 
because  the  school  attendance  officer  can  go  to  a  man  now 
and  say :  "  Why  does  not  your  child  attend  school  ?" 
And  the  man  has  to  look  about  for  a  reason  ;  some  years 
ago  he  could  say :  "I  have  no  money  to  send  it  with, 
and  it  is  rather  a  troublesome  thing  to  get  that  money 
from  the  ratepayers  and  to  put  the  machinery  in  motion 
for  that,  instead  of  doing  that  I  want  to  go  and  look  for 
work." 

44192.  That  obligation  was  put  on  him  by  the  Com- 
pulsory education  Act,  not  the  Act  which  made  education 
free  ? — The  theoretical  obligation  was  put  upon  him  by 
the  Compulsory  Act,  but  a  more  practical  obligation  is 
put  upon  him  by  the  free  Act. 

44193.  You  think  the  free  feeding  of  children  also  would 
place  upon  him  further  responsibility  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  free  feeding. 

44194.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Your  proposal,  I  gather,  applies 
to  what  is  called  out-door  medical  relief  as  well  as  in-door 
medical  relief  ? — I  am  associated  almost  entirely  with  out- 
door medical  relief. 

44195.  You  would  not  be  disposed  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  varieties  of  disease  as  the  basis  of  different 
treatment.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  cases  that 
require  treatment  inside  an  institution  might  be  treated 
as  you  say  by  the  State,  but  out-door  medical  relief  should 
be  left  to  the  people's  initiative  ? — I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  efficient,  in  fact  I  am  sure 
it  would  not. 

44196.  How  many  out-door  relief  cases  have  you  on  the 
average  ? — I  get  about  twenty  cases  a  week,  and  I  have 
in  my  book  for  the  month  about  120  to  150  names — they 
vary. 

44197.  You  are  visiting  constantly  ? — We  do  not  visit 
a  very  large  number,  there  is  a  well  organised  general 
dispensary  in  the  district  and  a  large  number  of  these 
cases  go  there. 

44198.  You  have  »  free  dispensary  ? — Yes. 

44199.  Do  yon  find  that  you  have  more  cases  than  you 
can  manage,  is  the  work  within  your  compass  ? — 
The  work,  considering  the  size  of  my  district,  is  remarkably 
small.    I  have  a  population  of  about  110,000. 

44200.  Is  that  due,  do  you  think,  to  the  action  of  the 
guardians  or  to  the  dispensary  ? — It  is  largely  due  to  the 
dispensary  and  the  pauper  stigma,  the  people  have  to  be 
driven  to  us  as  a  rule. 

44201.  Although  it  has  been  removed  with  regard  to 
medical  relief  ? — It  has  not  been  removed,  at  least  the 
people  do  not  feel  it  has  been  removed. 

44202.  They  do  not  appreciate  that  it  has  been  re- 
moved ? — They  do  not. 

44203.  You  are  often  attending  cases  of  widows  ? — Yes. 

44204.  You  attend  widows  with  families  ? — Yes. 

44205.  Are  those  widows  receiving  out-door  relief  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  allowed  Is.  and  a  loaf  for  each  child. 

44206.  What  is  your  experience  of  that  system,  have  you 
noticed  the  effects  of  it  at  all  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  thing  that  has 
rather  interested  me. 

44207.  Will  you  give  me  your  experience  ? — My  experi- 
ence is  this,  that  in  many  cases  a  woman  is  driven  to  earn 
her  living  suddenly,  she  is  asked  to  enter  the  labour  market 
untrained,  and  the  result  is  that  in  a  very  large  number 
of  instances  this  out-door  relief  is  totally  inadequate. 
There  are  numbers  of  very  respectable  widows  who  are 
bringing  up  their  children  and  doing  their  best  with  them 
and  their  means  are  very,  very  much  narrower  than  they 
ought  to  be  ;  the  children  come  down  to  me,  they  are  not 
well  fed  and  nourished  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  one 
certainly  feels  that  in  those  cases  the  question  of  the 
widow's  doles  ought  to  be  dealt  with  scientifically,  the 
whole  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand, 
and  in  many  cases  I  am  sure  they  should  be  largely 
increased. 

44208.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  for  that  state 
of  things  ?— I  propose  enq  iry  into  each  ca:e  by  some 
skilled  person. 


44209.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  such  an  Dr.  A.  H. 
amount  of  out  door  relief  as  would  relieve  the  wido.v  Bygott. 
of  all  obhgation  to  work  ? — I  shouLl  U  ce  to  do  it,  but  

it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  proyisioa  of  the  mon^y.  Mar.  1907. 

44210.  Apart  from  that,  in  the  ideal  system  you  think  Relief  of 
that  would  be  best  ? — I  do.  widows  with 

children, 

44211.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  alio  Vance 
for  each  child ;  for  a  widow  with  four  children  what 
should  you  say  ? — That  is  a  question  of  domestic  econ- 
omy upon  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  matter.  I 
have  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  what  it  costs  me  to  live, 
but  I  am  afraid  even  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
Mr.  Rown tree's  book  I  hardly  dare  give  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject.  I  know  the  present  sum  seems  to  me  very 
inadequate. 

44212.  I  went  round  some  of  the  poorer  quarters  of 
Birmingham.  Do  you  think  looking  at  the  houses  of 
the  poor  in  Birmingham  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  families 
of  that  sort  together,  the  families  of  widows  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

44213.  You  think  it  is  better  than  the  guardians  taking 
the  children  to  Marston  Green  ? — It  depends  upon  the 
family.  I  can  think  now  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  families 
where  the  present  system  seems  to  me  the  better  one. 
You  get  an  idea  of  family  life  inculcated  into  these  chil- 
dren, which  I  do  not  think  you  would  in  the  other  case. 

44214.  Are  you  assuming  that  the  outdoor  relief  is 
inadequate  or  are  you  assuming  that  the  relief  is  in- 
creased ? — Even  where  the  outdoor  relief  is  inadequate,  I 
think  this  is  the  better  system. 
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44215.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  Corporation  started  a  series  of  day  schools 
to  which  the  children  in  such  cases  could  bo  sent  and 
fed,  in  order  to  allow  their  mothers  to  go  out  to  work, 
and  returned  at  night.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good 
system  ? — I  think  that  is  a  somewhat  debatable  ques- 
tion. If  you  are  assuming  the  present  system  and  the 
mother  has  to  go  out  to  work,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  idea. 

44216.  On  the  who'e  you  would  be  against  the  mother  Inadequate 
going  out  to  work,  I  gather  ? — I  am  against  the  woman  out-relief  to 
going  out  to  work  at  all,  whether  she  has  a  husband 
or  not,  if  she  has  a  family. 

44217.  Have  you  noticed  any  demoralisation  taking 
place  from  a  woman  remaining  at  home  in  the  way  of 
having  nothing  to  do  ? — If  she  has  a  family  she  has 
quite  enough  to  do  with  that  family  just  as  if  she  had  a 
husband.  As  a  rule  the  work  that  a  husband  makes  in  a 
house  does  not  make  the  difference  between  industry  and 
idleness. 

44218.  [Chairman.)  You  talk  of  inadequate  reHef, 
were  you  alluding  to  Aston  ? — My  experience  is  in  Aston, 
but  I  think  it  is  pretty  general  throughout  the  country. 

44219.  In  .JBirmingham  the  rate  of  reHef  seemed  a 
good  deal  higher  ? — I  think  it  is,  but  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience. 

44220.  {Dr.  Dowries.)    I  think  you  give  your  whole  Emoluments 
time  to  your  office  ? — I  give  my  whole  time  to  the  service  and  functions 
of  the  guardians  in  my  capacity  as  district  medical  officer  '-'J.'^®?''/' 
and  as  public  vaccinator.    Most  of  my  time  is  occupied  ^jg^J^^j 

as  pubhc  vaccinator.  Officer. 

44221.  Could  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  your 
remuneration  is  by  salary  and  what  by  fees  which  are 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  2 — At  the 
present  time  I  am  receiving  somewhere  about  £1,000 
a  year,  and  for  my  Poor  Law  work  I  get,  with  lunatics, 
about  £160. 

44222.  You  say  "  with  lunatics,"  but  lunatics  would 
not  necessarily  come  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — We  always 
consider  those  fees  in  our  remuneration.  It  runs  to 
about  £25  a  year  for  certifying  these  lunatics.  I  receive 
10s.  6d.  for  each  lunatic  I  certify. 

44223.  Under  the  Lunacy  Law  Act  ? — Yes. 

44224.  That  would  not  be  a  Poor  Law  matter  ? — It  is 
a  Poor  Law  matter  in  connection  with  my  salary,  part  of 
my  emoluments  comes  from  that. 

44225.  It  is  tacked  on  to  the  Poor  Law'  ? — Yes. 
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44226.  The  point  is  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
your  remuneration  comes  direct  from  your  duty  as  a 
district  medical  officer  ? — Very  little. 

44227.  You  have  mentioned  the  incidental  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  work  as  heavy.  What  would 
those  be  ? — Because  I  hold  this  post  the  guardians  insist 
upon  my  living  in  a  special  part  of  the  district  and  in 
consequence  I  am  paying  £20  a  year  more  rent  than  I 
need  pay  if  I  were  only  public  vaccinator.  Then  there 
are  some  travelling  expenses.  I  have  to  provide  my 
own  telephone  and  a  large  amount  of  drugs,  and  pay  my 
deputy  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  pay  my  deputy  more  than 
I  get  myself  for  the  time  that  he  does  my  work. 

44228.  Do  the  guardians  provide  any  drugs  ?— Some, 
not  all. 

44229.  What  drugs  do  they  provide  ? — What  they 
consider  expensive  drugs  ;  they  have  been  fairly  liberal. 

442.30.  Do  they  provide  anti-toxin  and  serums  ? — 
They  have  been  willing  to  provide  them,  they  are  on 
their  schedule,  but  the  medical  officer  of  health  provides 
those  things,  so  we  never  have  to  trouble  them. 

442.31.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  those  ? — No, 
the  guardians  are  very  fairly  reasonable  in  a  matter  like 
that. 

44232.  What  arrangements  do  you  make  when  you  go 
for  your  holiday  ? — My  parish  work  is  looked  upon  as 
rather  a  small  matter,  and  I  go  off  just  as  I  think. 

44233.  Do  you  have  to  provide  your  representative  ? — 
Yes,  and  pay  him. 

44234.  Yourself  ? — Yes,  I  make  my  own  arrangements. 

44235.  In  the  case  of  that  man  you  describe  in  Para- 
graph 25,  as  lying  a  in  dirty  bed  in  a  pool  of  matter,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  illness  ? — The  man  had  a,  large 
ischio-rectal  abscess,  and  there  was  a  boy  occupying  the 
same  bed. 

44236.  It  was  a  serious  case  ? — Yes. 

44237.  You  tell  us  a  little  further  on  that  the  lying-in 
hospital  is  in  course  of  erection  ;  is  that  a  charitable 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

44238.  And  a  registration  fee  of  half-a-crown  is  paid. 
Does  that  guarantee  admission  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  ticket  system  of  the  charity.  That  half-a-crown  fee 
would  entitle  the  woman  to  receive  the  services  of  a  lying- 
in  charity  midwife,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hospital ; 
what  they  expect  to  do  is  to  fill  the  hospital  from  cases 
from  their  outdoor  work. 

44239.  They  will  be  passed  on  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

44240.  Cases  that  require  institutional  treatment  ? — 
Yes. 

44241.  That  will  be  the  manner  of  admission  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  mode  of  admission. 

44242.  A  little  further  on  you  say,  "  I  am  reduced  to 
paying  out  of  my  own  pocket  women  I  cannot  trust  to 
nurse  those  cases."  Are  those  Poor  Law  cases  you  have 
to  pay  for  yourself  ? — Yes,  that  means  this,  a  certain 
number  of  people  get  notes  for  me  to  attend  them  in  their 
confinement.  I  am  out  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  the  woman  being  attended  in  an 
emergency.  The  arrangement  I  have  to  make  now  un- 
fortunately is  this,  I  give  that  woman  a  note  that  Mrs. 
So-and-so  expects  to  be  confined  and  has  arranged  with 
the  parish  of  Aston  to  attend  her  ;  if  it  is  an  ordinary  case 
the  woman  calls  in  the  nearest  ordinary  registered  mid- 
wife ;  then  I  pay  her  5s.,  I  get  a  fee  of  10s.  myself. 

44243.  Would  you  have  to  go  to  her  yourself  ? — I  go  to 
the  case  and  order  necessities  ;  if  any  medical  treatment  is 
required  I  visit  the  case  for  about  a  fortnight  to  supervise 
the  case. 

44244.  How  soon  after  the  confinement  would  you 
come  ? — Assuming  the  confinement  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  night  I  get  them  to  inform  me  by  half -past 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  then  I  go  and  visit  the  case  as 
soon  after  that  as  I  can. 

44245.  In  Paragraph  54  you  suggest  that  the  provision 
of  one  central  authority  is  much  to  be  desired.  Would 
you  tell  me  a  little  more  precisely  what  your  solution  of 
the  difficulty  of  hospital  services  is  ? — My  idea  is  this,  that 
eventually  all  the  medical  systems  will  have  to  be  unified, 
and  that  we  shall  have  probably  eventually  some  State 
system. 


44246.  What  part  would  the  voluntary  hospitals  play  Position  of 
in  your  solution  of  the  difficulty  ? — A  similar  part  to  the  voluntary 
voluntary  schools.  hospitals  in 

44247.  You  would  retain  them  in  some  form,  I  take  it  ?  State  medic 
— Yes,  I  would  not  be  inclined  to  deal  with  them  at  the  service, 
present  time  ;  I  should  supplement  them  where  necessary. 

44248.  Have  you  worked  out  any  scheme  in  detail,  or  is 
it  a  general  idea  ? — A  general  idea. 

44249.  You  have  not  considered  the  details  ? — I  have 
not. 

44250.  The  expression  "  stigma  of  pauperism  "  has  been  Meaning  o: 
considerably  used  ;  are  you  prepared  with  any  definition  "  stiiima  of 
of  that  term  ? — I  am  not.  pauperism. 

44251.  A  definition  that  has  been  suggested  is  "  the 

stigma  of  depending  on  persons  who  have  to  compulsorily  ' 
contribute  to  funds  for  the  support  of  the  recipient." 
Would  you  accept  that  ? — That  is  a  matter  I  should  wish 
to  consider  before  I  gave  an  opinion. 

44252.  The  conclusion  of  your  statement  with  regard  to  Cheap 
the  cheap  doctor  is  rather  an  indictment  of  medical  educa-  doctors  am 
tion,  is  it  not  ? — To  some  extent  it  is.  evils  there 

44253.  Do  you  think  that  that  class  of  imperfectly 
equipped  medical  men  will  tend  to  decrease  ? — I  am 
sure  it  will.  A  large  number  of  those  medical  men  who 
are  doing  work  Hke  that  got  into  the  profession  through 
being  unquaUfied  assistants ;  they  were  undesirable  men 
to  let  in  at  all. 

44254.  (Mr.  Booth.)  They  would  be  the  elders  of  the 
profession  then  ? — Most  of  these  men  are  by  no  means 
young. 

44255.  (Dr.  Dowries,)  You  have  more  hope  of  the  rising 
generation  ? — I  have  much  more  hope  from  them. 

44256.  Have  you  observed  any  want  of  acquaintance  Necessity  ■ 
with  the  class  of  disease  you  find  in  the  Poor  Law  on  the  increased 
part  of  the  new-fledged  men  ? — I  have  ;  in  fact  I  have  facilities  f' 
recently  had  an  object  lesson  ;  a  very  skilled  young  man  medical 
has  come  down  to  practise  in  our  poor  neighbourhood  to  education 
try  and  take  it  up  as  a  sort  of  career,  and  some  of  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  are  particularly  interesting. 

44257.  The  medical  schools  do  not  see  quite  so  much  as 
they  used  in  former  days  of  chronic  cases,  and  the  infectious 
class  of  cases  is  now  taken  away  from  the  hospitals  ? — 
Yes. 

44258.  They  are  removed  either  to  special  hospitals  or 
else  to  the  Poor  Law  ? —  Yes.  In  private  practice  most  of 
the  work  a  man  has  to  deal  with  has  an  element  of 
chronicity  in  it. 

44259.  The  old  apprenticeship  system  had  something 
in  its  favour  from  that  point  of  view  ? — It  had  a  good  deal 
in  its  favour. 

44260.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  told  Dr.  Downes  just  now  pi-oyisjon 
your  salary  as  medical  officer  was  £120  a  year  ? — Yes.  dru£;shy 

44261.  What  proportion  of  that  do  you  have  to  spend 

for  drugs  ? — About  £20  a  year,  roughly  speaking  ;  I  am  ^ggr 
speaking  from  memory  now. 
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cases. 


44262.  (Chairman.)  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
composition  of  boards  of  guardians  as  at  present  con- 
stituted ;  you  think  they  are  amenable  to  influences  other 
than  the  proper  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do. 

44263.  This  view  is  rather  strengthened  than  weakened 
by  your  experience  ? — It  is. 

44264.  (3Ir.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  guardians,  you 
would  hke  a  better  class  of  guardians  elected. — Certainly. 

44265.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  that 
object  ? — I  am  afraid  the  only  suggestion  one  has  to  make 
is  that  they  should  be  abohshed.  I  do  not  see  as  a  prac- 
tical man  that  you  could  very  well  secure  a  better  body  of 
guardians  than  you  have  got  now. 

44266.  That  is  to  say  they  really  represent  the  people  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there. 

44267.  They  do  not  represent  the  people  ? — No,  but  no 
one  takes  an  interest  in  it. 

44268.  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  the  representation 
of  the  people  ? — Not  for  Poor  Law  purposes  under  the 
present  constitution,  I  think. 
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44269.  Having  abolished  the  guardians,  what  would 
you  do  ; — I  should  transfer  their  work  to  the  city  councils. 

44270.  Practically  your  suggestion  is  not  only  for  the 
transfer  of  medical  relief  work,  but  the  whole  of  the  relief 
work  to  the  city  council  ? — From  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
other  relief  work  I  should  transfer  the  whole  of  that  work 
to  the  city  council, 

44271.  All  questions  that  you  have  been  asked  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  having  two  opinions,  one  as  to  medical 
relief  and  one  as  to  relief,  would  vanish  in  the  light  of 
your  last  answer  ? — They  would. 

44272.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  you  not  have  two  separate 
committees  ? — Yes,  two  separate  committees. 

44273.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Should  you  suggest  you  might  have 
two  separate  committees  ? — Yes. 

44274.  If  the  committees  differed  who  would  settle  ? 
— Then  we  should  have  to  have  the  Local  Government 
Board  strengthened  and  they  would  have  to  settle. 

44275.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  found  at  present 
any  antagonism  as  between  your  giving  the  medical 
relief  and  the  guardians  giving  the  general  relief  ? — I  have. 

44276.  Has  that  lead  to  harm  ? — As  a  rule  the  guardian 
gets  his  own  way  perhaps,  and  I  never  know  anything 
about  it. 

44277.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
led  to  harm  ? — In  some  cases  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  led  to  harm. 

44278.  Have  you  any  suggestion,  taking  it  for  granted 
for  the  moment  the  boards  of  guardians  are  not  abolished, 
by  which  things  could  be  improved  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  the  present  system  with  guardians  as  they  are  is 
capable  of  any  great  improvement. 

44279.  Is  it  because  there  is  not  interest  enough  in  the 
question  of  relief  ? — Yes,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  interest 
in  it,  the  result  is  that  practically  almost  anybody  of  any 
class  who  likes  to  volunteer  can  become  a  guardian  and 
there  is  no  credit  in  the  work  at  the  present  moment. 
We  have  a  very  much  better  class  of  men  on  our  city 
council  then  we  have  on  our  board  of  guardians. 

44280.  Therefore  your  proposal  would  be  to  throw  the 
duty  upon  the  council  because  there  is  a  better  class  of  men 
there  ? — It  would. 

44281.  With  regard  to  your  own  work  what  are  the 
terms  of  your  engagement  ?  Are  you  engaged  to  give 
your  whole  time  to  this  ?— I  signed  two  contracts,  first 
of  all  as  district  medical  ofiicer,  and  secondly  as  public 
vaccinator.  My  public  vaccination  contract  is  the 
ordinary  contract  as  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  a  special  contract  which  they  have  for  public 
vaccinators.  The  other  is  the  contract  that  is  used 
for  district  medical  officers  with  the  additional  stipulation 
that  I  do  not  engage  in  private  practice. 

44282.  To  this  particular  branch  of  work  for  which 
you  are  paid  you  give  comparatively  little  time  ? — I  am 
supposed  to  be  present  in  my  house  for  two  full  hours  a 
day,  that  is  from  half -past  ten  till  half -past  eleven  in  the 
morning  and  from  six  to  seven  at  night. 

44283.  It  is  such  that  you  can  get  away  at  any  time, 
that  you  can  have  a  deputy  ? — It  is. 

44284.  And  you  manage  your  maternity  cases  by 
arrangement  too  ? — Yes. 

44285.  Is  the  other  work  that  you  are  doing  not  techni- 
cally private  practice  ? — No,  it  is  the  vaccination  of 
infants,  I  have  to  pay  a  large  number  of  visits  every 
week  to  vaccinate  infants ;  that  work  is  very  heavy. 

44286.  Is  it  work  that  brings  you  in  the  remainder  of 
your  salary? — It  is  as  I  say  here  in  my  statement:  "If 
the  medical  work  were  heavier  there  would  be  a  great 
temptation  to  the  officer  to  neglect  it  so  that  he  might 
earn  more  money  by  his  other  work." 
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44287.  Does  the  suggestion  arise  out  of  that  that 
the  vaccination  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
medical  officer  of  health  ? — That  is  a  question  v/hich 
it  is  rather  awkward  to  give  an  answer  yes  or  no  to. 
If  I  might  quahfy  my  anwer  I  should  like  to  say  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  present  arrangement  is  satisfactory. 
I  do  not  consider  from  a  public  point  of  view  my  arrange- 
ment is  satisfactory. 
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44288.  May  one  push  that  just  a  little  further.    What    Dr.  A.  H. 
do  you  think  in  the  case  of  a  district  medical  officer,  is  Bijqott. 
their  work  enough  for  them  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
it  and  pay  them  a  salary  equivalent  to  that  ? — Not  under 
present  conditions  ;  in  my  district  there  is  not  enough  jjiffjc^j^y 
work  to  keep  one  man  fully  occupied  to  be  paid  such  a  toappointino 
salary  as  he  ought  to  have  in  my  district.  whole-time 

1  n   1  icOi  I 

44289.  Is  that  because  the  district  is  too  small  ? — No,  ^tfi^grg 
it  is  because  at  the  present  time  there  are  certain  people 

who,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  deal  with  on  a  general 
basis,  who  ought  to  receive  treatment  and  could  be 
better  dealt  with  than  they  are  now,  and  also  because  we 
have  a  very  large  number  of  charities  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  already  cater  for  them. 

44290.  With  regard  to  the  charities,  you  have  to  do, 
I  suppose,  with  the  free  dispensary  ;  I  think  you  men- 
tioned one  ? — Yes. 

44291.  How  are  the  cases  admitted  there,  just  as  they 
come  ? — No,  those  charities  are  ticket  charities ;  that 
is  to  say  the  subscribers  receive  so  many  tickets  in  pro- 
portion to  their  subscription.  A  very  large  number  of 
those  tickets  are  given  away  by  clergymen  and  philan- 
thropists. Then  certain  works  and  places  of  business  sub- 
scribe also,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  sub- 
scribe they  receive  a  certain  number  of  tickets,  and  those 
tickets  are  distributed  amongst  the  workpeople. 

44292.  Granted  admission  is  made  in  that  way,  do  Qi^iality  of 
you  think  it  is  effectual  relief  that  is  given  at  the  dis-  ^^f^I^^  '® 
pensary  ? — I  think  the  medical  work  is  very  good  indeed,  (licjpgugf^i.y 

44293.  Would  you  disturb  it  therefore  ?  You  said 
you  wished  to  bring  it  into  a  new  organisation  of  some 
sort  ? — I  should  certainly  disturb  the  ticket  system. 

44294.  Supposing  you  disturbed  that  and  set  that 
aside,  you  had  other  views  beyond  that  as  to  an  organisa- 
tion for  the  whole  town  which  should  be  brought  in  ? — 
Yes. 

44295.  What  position  would  you  give  them  in  such  an  Possibility 
organisation  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  were  to  f''^® 
abolish  their  ticket  system  and  practically  take  all  who  tjJi^^^^^^Q^gjf 
come,  my  work  as  district  medical  officer  would  practically  inedieal 
cease,  all  my  district  medical  patients  would  go  to  them. 

4429G.  That  is  to  say  the  Poor  Law  in  this  instance  is 
keeping  up  a  function  which,  if  it  were  left  to  voluitary 
agencies,  would  be  fulfilled  by  them  ? — That  is  to  say, 
if  you  abolished  the  ticket  system,  if  a  man  were  able  to 
go  to  the  dispensary  and  say :  '■  I  have  got  a  child  ill,"  and 
give  particulars,  and  say,  '■  I  want  a  doctor  to  attend  it,"' 
practically  everyone  would  go  there. 

44297.  And  that  would  be  equally  so  if  it  was  a  question 
of  the  pubhc  officer  of  health  ? — If  the  public  officer 
of  health  were  to  be  appointed  on  those  terms. 

44298.  Therefore  your  voluntary  charity  from  that 
po  nt  of  view  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  either 
Poor  Law  or  public  medical  officer  of  health  administration 
in  that  department  ? — If  you  were  to  open  the  door 
wide,  the  voluntary  charity,  provided  it  were  able  to 
supply  the  fuids,  would  obviate  any  necessity  for  a 
pub'ie  service  at  all. 

44299.  [Mrs.  Webb.)  How  would  the  funds  come  ? — ■ 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

44300.  (Mr.  Loch.)  In  this  case  you  have  the  funds  ? — 
You  would  not  have  enough  funds  to  deal  with  the  whole 
town. 

44301.  But  a  dispensary  would  not  necessarily  deal 
with  the  whole  town,  would  it ;  dispensaries  as  a  rule- 
deal  with  localities  ? — We  have  a  system  which  practically 
covers  all  Birmingham. 

44302.  Through  dispensaries  as  well  ? — We  have 
what  is  called  the  Birmingham  General  Dispensary,  and 
we  have  branch  dispensaries  all  over  the  to^vn ;  there 
are  about  five  or  six  large  places. 

44303.  Voluntary    dispensaries  ? — Yes,    charity  dis- 
pensaries. 

44304.  Have  they  ever  closed  for  want  of  funds  ? — 
No,  it  is  a  rich  charity. 

44305.  Has  it  ever  closed  for  want  of  voluntary  fuids  ? 
—No. 

44306.  Is  it  a  popular  charity  ? — Very  popular. 
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44307.  Is  it  likely,  if  the  ticket  system  were  given  up, 
it  would  be  closed  ? — If  the  ticket  were  given  up  there 
would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  subscribers 
to  lapse,  if  that  is  your  question. 

44308.  But  you  do  not  know  definitely  that  they  would 
lapse  ? — No. 

44309.  Besides  that,  you  have  in  Birmingham  two 
hospitals  ? — Two  general  hospitals  and  several  special 
ones. 

44310.  I  think  you  take  it  the  special  hospitals  might 
very  well  be  merged  ? — I  do. 

44311.  Supposing  that  that  were  adopted,  it  would 
strengthen  the  voluntary  movement  further,  you  think 
it  would  concentrate  it  ? — Yes,  and  in  that  particular 
it  would  strengthen  it. 

44312.  With  regard  to  the  out-patients'  department 
of  the  general  hospital,  it  is  a  large  one,  is  it  not  ? — Very 
large. 

44313.  That  is  another  centre  for  free  relief  ? — It  is. 

44314.  Except  for  the  ticket  ? — Thej'  have  tickets  at 
the  General. 

44315.  Therefore  between  the  reform  you  want,  as 
far  as  the  voluntary  hospital  is  concerned,  there  simply 
stands  the  ticket  ? — There  stands  the  ticket  and  there 
also  stands  something  else  ;  patients  have  no  right  to 
be  treated  in  large  crowds  by  the  small  number  of  medical 
men  who  have  at  present  to  deal  with  them. 

44316.  That  is  another  question.  Let  us  take  it. 
With  regard  to  the  medical  out-patient  department,  first 
of  all,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  the  profession  that  these 
large  medical  departments  free  should:  be  available  ? — 
That  is  a  very  large  question;  it  certai.ily  I  consider, 
is  very  fair  to  the  cheap  doctor,  that  is  to  say  to  take 
them  in  classes  ;  it  does  undoubtedly  press  hard  on  some 
of  the  respectable  doctors  ;  I  consider  it  is  a  very  proper 
system  to  have  to  compete  with  the  large  number  of 
doctors  who  practise  amongst  the  poor ;  it  does  and 
must  press  rather  hardly  on  doctors  who  are  dealing  with 
patients  in  a  better  social  sphere. 

Effect  of  free  44317.  If  you  had  a  free  system,  which  was  a  municipal 
medical  relief  system,  would  the  doctor  be  better  o£E  under  it,  the 
doctor  that  you  say  is  hit  by  this,  than  he  would  be  under 
the  present  condition  of  voluntary  charity  ? — For  some 
time  I  think  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view  that  the 
medical  profession  would  suffer,  but  it  would  readjust 
itself  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
years. 

44318.  If  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  free  relief  given 
in  what  way  would  the  medical  profession  re-adjust 
itself  ? — So  many  men  would  not  go  into  it. 

44319.  That  is  to  say  the  income  which  the  profession 
could  draw  from  the  country  would  be  smaller  ? — The 
income  the  profession  could  draw  from  the  country  might 
be  smaller.  If  you  were  to  do  that,  you  would  have  to 
create  a  certain  number  of  offices  which  at  present  do 
not  exist,  and  they  would  provide  for  some  medical  men. 

44320.  Your  argument  will  take  you  the  whole  length 
will  it  not,  of  the  position,  that  is  to  say  you  would  reduce 
the  number  of  medical  men  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  is  rendering  medical  relief  free,  and  so,  as  it  were, 
starving  a  certain  number  out  of  the  profession  ? — That 
would  be  inevitable,  I  think. 

44321.  You  think  that  when  that  process  is  complete, 
the  medical  profession  being  reduced  in  numbers  and 
free  relief  being  given  still  to  a  very  large  degree,  because 
it  would  be  free  for  all,  there  would  still  be  room  for  a 
smaller  number  of  medical  men  ? — Yes. 

44322.  Have  you  taken  the  opinion  of  your  medical 
confreres  about  that  ? — I  have. 

44323.  Are  they  of  opinion  that  it  would  re-act  to  the 
advantage  of  the  medical  profession  if  all  medical  relief 
were  free  ? — I  have  heard  a  great  many  different  opinions 
given  upon  that  subject. 

44324.  On  what  do  you  base  your  own  personal  opinion, 
apart  from  this  assumption.  What  evidence  do  you  base 
your  opinion  on  as  to  the  effect  of  j^our  enlarging  free 
charities  very  much,  and  free  medical  relief  very  much  ? 
— What  one  finds  is  this,  that  in  the  more  reipeotable 
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working  class  districts  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  use  Effect  of  f  > 
the  existing  charities,  because  the  people  think  that  they  medical  relf 
n'Ul  get  better  assistance.    In  some  cases  the  people  go  to  °^  niedica 
the  hospitals,  in  fact  as  I  say  in  my  statement,  you  get  P^'O^^ssion. 
many  cases  of  people  going  to  hospitals,  not  because  it  is 
cheaper,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  better. 

44325.  And  the  bearing  of  that  upon  the  argument  ? — 
The  bearing  of  that  upon  the  argument  is  this,  that  if  you 
were  to  increase  the  facilities  some  people  would  go  to  the 
State  hospital  because  the  facihties  would  be  increased. 

44326.  That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  more  medical 
relief  free  ? — Yes. 

44327.  I  want  to  know  the  effect  of  that,  whether  that 
would  be  injurious  to  the  profession  ? — It  would  injure 
the  profession.  May  I  qualify  that  statement  ?  It  would, 
I  think,  make  a  pecuniary  difference  to  some  practitioners  ; 
it  would  influence  the  pecuniary  profits  of  some  practi- 
tioners ;   that  is  the  best  form  for  my  answer  to  take. 

44328.  With  regard  to  the  medical  men  you  speak  of  so  Cheap 
strongly  who  are  having  these  clubs  and  doing  the  lowest  doctors  ani 
practice,  do  you  say  that  those  men  were  all,  or  most  of  t'^®^"^  ongu 
them,  men  who  came  in  before  the  present  system  of 
medical  education  was  on  foot  ? — Not  before  the  present 

system  of  medical  education,  but  about  eighteen  years 
ago  a  very  large  amount  of  work  in  the  country  was  done 
by  unqualified  assistants.  During  that  time  the  period 
of  study  consisted  of  four  years  instead  of  five,  it  was  then 
I>ossible  for  a  medical  student  to  register  as  the  pupil  of  a 
practitioner,  and  he  never  need  go  near  that  practitioner 
again.  He  could  put  his  name  down  on  the  medical  students' 
register  so  that  a  man  might  if  he  liked  qualify  in  two  and 
a  half  years.  The  result  was  that  a  large  number  of  men, 
especially  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  came  over  into 
England  and  acted  as  doctors'  unqualified  assistants, 
very  often  without  proper  medical  training,  and  during 
the  time  they  v/ere  engaged  as  assistants  they  were  study- 
ing at  the  medical  schools,  and  they  qualified  in  that  way. 

44329.  Is  that  a  large  number  ? — A  very  large  number. 

44330.  In  Birmingham  ? — There  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber in  Birmingham. 

44331.  WTio  have  never  been  through  their  four  years' 
course  anywhere  ? — They  have  been  probably  through 
a  four  years'  course. 

44332.  Including    the    apprenticeship    period  ? — Yes, 
including  the  apprenticeship  period. 

44333.  Surely  they  have  had  the  same  advantages  of 
education  as  almost  all  the  others  ? — They  have  had  the  ' 
same  advantages  of  medical  education. 

44334.  Why  shoidd  they  be  taking  this  kind  of  practice 
up  as  against  other  people  just  of  the  same  type  ? — 
For  this  reason,  that  as  a  rule  the  unqualified  assistant 
flourished  in  practices  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  what  these 
men  have  always  been  used  to. 

41335.  If  you  could  give  me  the  names  of  the  men  you 
refer  to  in  Birmingham,  if  I  looked  them  up  in  the  Medical 
Directory,  I  should  find  they  have  had  this  lower  medical 
education  than  the  other  men  ? — You  would  not  find  that ; 
there  is  no  record  at  all. 

44336.  Would  they  not  be  in  fact  registered  ? — -Yes, 
but  you  would  find  no  record  as  to  that  part  of  it. 

44337.  If  this  is  going  on,  the  Cjuestion  is  its  remedy. 
What  do  you  propose  as  a  remedy  1    Do  you  think  these 

men  will  simply  die  out  ? — Yes.  i 

44338.  With  what  numbers  do  they  deal  ? — At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  population  in  Birmingham,  I 
should  think,  of  about  30,000  or  40,000  people  in  a 
valley  in  which  most  of  the  people  are  poor,  and  almost 
all  the  doctors  that  are  practising  amongst  them  in  the 
district  are  absolutely  careless  ;  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  are  being  treated  in  this  country  by  men  like 
that. 
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44339.  With  regard  to  the  combination  of  doctor  and 
moral  adviser,  you  said  that  you  preferred,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  German  system  which  left  the  question  open 
as  to  who  the  man  would  apply  to,  and  then  you  made 
another  statement  that  you  thought  it  would  be  well 
that  the  option  should  not  be  given,  because  in  that  way 
someone  would  be  chosen  who  would  do  more  to  promote 
moral  responsibility.    Do  you  think  that  the  people  at 
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large  would  accept  the  position  under  which  their  doctors 
should  be  chosen  for  them  with  a  view  of  ultimately- 
affecting  their  morals  ? — They  have  to  submit  to  it  now, 
so  I  certainly  think  they  world. 

44340.  How  do  they  submit  to  it  now  ? — That  is  to  say, 
if  a  person  seeks  assistance  from  the  Poor  Law,  or  a 
person  seeks  assistance  from  a  dispensary,  they  have  no 
choice  in  the  appointment  of  the  doctor. 

44241.  That  is  to  say,  they  go  to  the  doctor,  they  go, 
for  instance,  to  you  ? — Yes. 

44342.  Do  you  undertake  anything  connected  with 
their  moral  responsibility  ? — I  do  whenever  I  get  the 
chance. 

44343.  That  would  be  incidental  to  your  humanity  ? 
—Yes. 

44344.  Putting  that  aside,  would  you  have  a  list  made 
so  that  a  person  should  go  to  those  doctors  who  would 
most  affect  their  morals  ? — No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

efree  44345.  There  is  a  division,  is  there  not,  between  the 

atraent  of  infectious  diseases  and  normal  medical  diseases  or  trouble  ? 
ectious^^  There  is  a  division,  but  the  division  is  a  very  artificial 
bM^rliiCT  one.  We  are  continually  adding  to  the  list  of  infectious 
on  free°  diseases. 

;dical  relief  44346.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  are  diseases  which  we 
pick  out  as  specially  dangerous  to  the  community  from 
the  point  of  view  of  infection  ? — Yes. 

44347.  And  that  other  diseases  have  not  that  same 
quality  of  infection  ? — It  is  because  we  do  not  recognise 
it.  Take  a  disease  like  phthisis  ;  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  is  very  great,  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years 
that  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  disease  in  which  there  is  a 
possibility  of  preventing  infection  by  isolation  and  other 
things. 

44348.  As  our  knowledge  increases,  we  find  it  has  this 
infectious  nature,  and  we  isolate  it  ? — Yes. 

44349.  So  there  is,  according  to  our  knowledge,  a 
certain  line  of  isolation  which  we  undertake  for  the  good 
of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

44350.  Need  we,  therefore,  because  people  for  the  sake 
of  the  community  themselves  submit  to  municipal  treat- 
ment, and  have  it  free,  with  regard  to  those  cases,  say, 
further  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  medical  relief  should 
be  given  free  ? — Yes,  because  we  have  also  to  consider  the 
benefit  to  the  community  as  to  the  spreading  of  infectious 
disease  ;  we  also  have  in  some  cases  to  consider  the 
benefit  of  the  individual.  For  instance,  if  a  man  needs 
an  important  surgical  operation,  to  my  mind  there  should 
be  no  doubt  that  that  man  should  have  that  at  the  expense 
of  the  community,  and  it  should  be  rendered  to  him  in  a 
very  prompt  and  speedy  manner. 

44351.  Would  you  say  that  he  should  have  it  free 
necessarily  ? — I  should. 

44352.  For  the  same  reason  that  he  would  wish  to  be 
freely  treated  for  that,  you  would  wish  him  to  be  freely 
treated,  if  he  was  suffering  from  infection  ? — In  one  case 
you  have  your  duty  to  the  community,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  is  the  matter  of  the  duty  to  the  individual. 

44353.  The  duty  to  the  individual  cannot  be  fulfilled 
unless  it  is  free  ? — It  is  not  fulfilled  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

44354.  Is  it  not  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  those  who  go  to 
hospitals  for  surgical  operations  ? — That  is  to  say,  if  they 
are  admitted  there  as  a  rule,  the  community  does  its 
duty  by  them,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  practically  impossible 
or  exceedingly  difficult,  to  get  them  admitted  under  the 
present  system. 

44355.  Would  you  think  it  impossible  to  improve  on 
the  present  system  at  all  ? — The  present  system  might 
be  capable  of  improvement,  but  if  j'ou  wish  to  extend  very 

_  much  on  the  present  system,  you  are  going  to  raise  a 

ileal  relief  financial  difficulty  ;  I  believe  it  is  almost  impossible. 

44356.  You  propose  to  put  that  financial  burden  on 
the  State  ?— Yes. 

44357.  Then  your  difficulty  will  disappear  ? — It  must 
disappear. 

44358.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  money  ? — It  is  a 
question  of  money  to  that  extent. 
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44359.  To  what  extent  ? — A  question  of  money,  for 
instance,  wdth  regard  to  surgical  patients. 

44S69.  Other  medical  men  who  have  given  us  evidence 
have  suggested  that  patients  should  pay  according  to  their 
means  and  that  when  you  get  to  a  surgical  case  such  as 
that  tlioy  should  pay  accorchng  to  their  means  for  such  a 
case,  do  you  disapprove  of  that  ? — No,  I  should  like  to  see 
people  pay  according  to  their  means. 

44361.  Is  it  not  that  the  direct  antithesis  of  what  you 
have  just  said  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

44362.  What  is  it  then  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
whole  problem  arises  because  we  have  to  deal  with  such  an 
immense  population  who  have  no  money  to  pay  at  all. 

44363.  I  am  raising  another  question,  the  question  of 
people  who  could  pay  according  to  certain  standards,  and  I 
suggest  to  you  tliei'e  are  ways  out  of  the  difficulty  if  j^ou 
carry  out  what  is  suggested  by  your  own  profession  with 
regard  to  this  question  of  treatment.  Why  should  you 
set  aside  the  whole  of  that  system  unless  you  have  good 
cause  to  show  that  if  ther-e  be  payment  there  will  not  to 
proper  service  ? — -I  think  perhaps  before  answtrir.g 
that  question  I  should  like  to  consider  an  instance.  We 
will  sa.y  there  is  a  working  man  earning  under  30s.  a  week, 
his  wife  needs  an  operation  for  ovariotomy,  the  ordinary 
expense  in  connection  with  which  case  would  be  about 
£30.  What  proportion  do  you  think  a  man  like  that 
ought  to  contribute  towards  that  £30  ? 

44364.  Those  who  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  your 
profession  said  there  would  be  every  degree  and  grade, 
and  that  to  some  of  course  the  charge  would  bo  nil,  for 
others  it  would  be  more,  based  always  on  that  line  that 
they  paid  according  to  their  means  ? — I  have  gone  into 
that ;  I  have  read  the  e\*idence  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  given  here,  and  I  have  a^so  gone  into  that 
matter  with  a  large  number  of  young  men  attached  to  the 
hospitals  and  we  consider  that  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  that  system  would  be  so  great  that  it  would 
be  impossible. 

44365.  What  would  be  the  practical  difficulties  ? — I 
should  almost  have  to  read  a  long  essay  to  get  them  in. 

44366.  One  or  two  will  suffice ;  this  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  question  which  you  are  arguing  ? — The  first  difficulty 
would  be  to  find  institutions  where  this  work  could  be 
carried  on,  and  certainly  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  could  not  be 
carried  on  in  the  existing  voluntary  hospitals  ;  you  would 
have  to  duplicate  the  system,  you  would  have  to  build, 
or  get  together,  a  large  number  of  hospitals  on  a  sort  of 
sliding  scale  paying  system.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
feasible  or  workable  at  all. 

44367.  That  is  to  say  you  have  not  got  the  hospitals  at 
pi'esent  to  do  it  ? — No. 

44368.  Is  it  the  fact  that  many  of  the  in-patients  of  the 
hospitals  could  pay  according  to  their  abihty  now  ? — I 
will  not  say  many,  some  could  pay  something. 

'  44369.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  create  the 
intermedia.ry  hospitals  that  other  members  of  yovir  pro- 
fession thought  was  possible  ? — No,  I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

44370.  Because  of  the  want  of  money  ? — Because  of  the 
want  of  funds,  and  one  has  to  say  this,  as  medical  men  we 
are  not  particularly  good  organisers  ;  I  should  not  only 
add  to  it  the  want  of  money,  I  should  also  add  our  hmited 
powers  of  organisation. 

44371.  You  want  to  transfer  the  duty  to  the  State  to 
organise  for  you,  jon  yourselves  being  incapable  of  that  ? 
—I  do. 

44372.  You  spoke  in  favour  of  the  recovery  of  relief 
given,  I  think  you  said,  where  there  was  entire  thriftless- 
ness  ;  if  you  accepted  the  principle  of  recovery,  surely 
you  would  admit  the  system  all  round  and  those  men 
who  had  tried  to  do  what  was  worthy  would  also  be  asked 
to  pay  as  well  as  those  whom  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  reach,  who  had  been  thriftless  ? — When  I  answered  that 
question  I  answered  it  rather  from  a  hypothetical  point  of 
view  as  admitting  a  principle,  but  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  I  have  discussed  that  matter  frequently  with  the 
reheving  officers  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  money  that  is  recovered  xmdtr  these 
circumstances  is  more  trouble  to  get  than  the  vah  e  of  the 
money  that  they  really  do  get. 
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44373.  You  do  not  think  the  value  to  character  is  at 
all  important  when  it  comes  to  raising  the  money  ? — It 
would  be  of  some  value,  but  I  should  not  consider  the 
value  to  character  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  crea- 
tion of  very  elaborate  systems  to  deal  with  it. 

44374.  In  Manchester  there  are  many  provident  dis- 
pensaries, but  I  understand  in  Birmingham  you  say  there 
are  very  few  ? — -Very  few. 

44375.  Can  you  account  for  that  difference,  are  the 
people  in  Manchester  richer  ? — I  have  discussed  it  with 
people  in  Manchester,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  they  are. 

44376.  Are  the  friendly  societies  better  off  in  Birming- 
ham ? — With  regard  to  the  friendly  societies,  I  have  not 
been  very  much  in  touch  with  them  for  some  years; 
through  not  being  in  practice  I  never  met  with  much  of  a 
systtm  of  that  kind.  A  very  large  number  of  our  work- 
people are  not  in  these  better  class  societies.  As  I  say 
in  my  statement  very  few  of  the  people  who  come  under 
the  Poor  Law  are  connected  with  those  societies. 

44377.  I  think  that  wotdd  hold  good  generally,  but  I 
was  flunking  of  the  friendly  societies'  means  of  providing 
resources  and  medical  relief  during  sickness;  it  surprises 
me  that  that  should  be  a  matter  of  so  much  extent  in 
Birmingham  ? — In  a  way  it  has  surprised  me,  but  from 
a  medical  point  of  view,  I  must  say  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  members  in  these  friendly  societies  who  make 
use  of  the  charities,  hospitals  and  things  of  that  kind, 
because  the  medical  men  that  the  societies  have  at  their 
disposal  in  Birmingham  are  not  men  of  very  great  experi- 
ence and  of  a  very  high  standard. 

44378.  And  are  they  too  of  the  unqualified  period  ? — 
Yes,  some  of  them  are.  It  is  looked  upon  in  the  medical 
profession  as  somewhat  blacklegging  to  go  and  work 
for  money  of  that  kind. 

44379.  You  have  a  penny  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  ? 
—Yes. 

^Jffect  of  free  44380.  Do  you  find  the  men  who  give  their  pennies  there 
medical  relief  and  then  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  out-patient 
on  prevalence  relief  in  the  hospitals  ?— If  they  want  to  go  to  the  hos- 
ri  Mof  relief  P^**^^  they  feel  that  through  their  pennies  a  week  they 
^  ^  '  buy  it  up,  that  they  have  bought  up  the  whole  building. 

44381.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  free  there  would 
not  be  the  same  feeling  that  they  had  the  right  ? — -There 
would  be  the  same  sort  of  feeling  ;  they  would  tell  you, 
as  the  people  who  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  now,  that  they 
have  contributed  to  the  rates  and  taxes  and  have  bought 
a  right  to  go  to  the  establishment  in  that  way. 
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44382.  You  made  some  statement  with  regard  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  suggested  that  the  salvation 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health  would  be  secured  by  his 
being  related  in  some  better  way  to  the  Poor  Law  service, 
or  what  would  be  your  substitute  for  the  Poor  Law 
service  ? — Yes. 

44383.  Do  you  look  upon  the  medical  officers  now  as 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  appointed  ? 
— For  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  appointed  the 
majority  of  them  do  that  work  very  well  indeed,  but  like 
a  great  many  others  of  us,  I  think  they  are  capable  of 
improvement. 

44384.  The  office  would  be  one  with  a  higher  salary  to 
those  capable  of  doing  the  district  medical  work  ? — 
The  present  tendency  would  be  that,  and  I  think  that 
would  have  to  be  continued. 

44385.  I  understand  now  promotion  to  such  a  salary 
■and  such  an  office  is  out  of  your  reach  ? — Fortunately, 
through  an  accident,  I  am  at  present  receiving  one  of 
those  salaries,  so  it  is  not  out  of  my  reach,  but  the  dignity 
of  the  office  is  out  of  my  reach. 

44386.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  system  by  which 
medical  officers  in  any  department,  on  proved  competency 
according  to  those  who  elected  them,  might  be  transferred 
to  any  other  ? — That  is  a  system  which  I  want  to  see 
adopted.    I  think  it  is  a  system  which  ought  to  be  adopted. 

44387.  Does  it  necessitate  that  there  should  be  one 
great  department  such  as  you  have  in  view  containing 
relief  work  of  the  guardians,  the  medical  health  work  of 
the  guardians  and  the  public  medical  health  work  ? — ■ 
I  am  afraid  it  does,  for  this  reason,  if  you  have  two  or 
three  systems  you  get  a  certain  amount  of  jealously 


between  them,  whereas  if  you  have  one  system  with  Reasons  fo 
graduations  into  these  different  offices  they  would  work  amalgamat 
into  their  places  automatically.  mg^Poor  L 

44388.  Could  you  not  have  a  system  by  which  the  authority  ' 
officer  was  introduced,  not  to  medical  service  connected  medical 
with  the  guardians  or  any  other,  but  to  the  medical  service, 
service,  as  you  would,  for  instance,  in  selecting  men  for 

India  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  possible.    What  I 
should  like  to  see  would  be  a  medical  service. 

44389.  If  you  were  admitted  into  a  medical  service, 
would  you  not  be  available  for  any  branch  of  it  ? — Yes, 
in  the  service  I  wish  created. 


44390.  Would  not  that  of  itself  meet  your  idea  of 
allowing  the  person  who  is  appointed  to  serve  in  either 
one  or  the  other  department  as  it  might  be  ? — It  would 
not  be  possible  under  present  conditions,  because,  owing  to 
the  want  of  cohesion  between  our  different  services,  men 
would  not  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  experience. 

44391.  If  they  were  all  made  part  of  one  service,  would 
it  not  be  possible  ? — If  they  were  all  made  part  of  one 
service  ;  for  instance,  the  medical  officer  of  health  in 
Birmingham  knows  nothing  of  the  individual  treatment 
of  cases  of  the  sick,  and  my  knowledge  of  public  health 
questions  is,  of  course,  very  limited. 

44392.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis. )  Taking  up  that  point,  under 
your  plan,  supposing  that  the  work  of  the  guardians  in  rela- 
tion to  medical  officers  was  transferred  to  the  town  council, 
would  you  have  the  same  man  acting  as  medical  officer 
of  health,  or  rather  the  same  man  doing  health  work 
and  also  doing  district  medical  officer's  work  ? — In  smaller 
towns  I  think  that  would  be  inevitable.  Of  course,  in 
large  towns  the  work  would  be  divided  between  you. 
You  have  to  have  some  man  as  head  of  the  service,  speaking 
of  Birmingham  specially,  to  deal  with  it ;  practically, 
if  my  scheme  were  adopted,  instead  of  being  the  chief  of 
my  department,  I  should  be  an  assistant,  but  in  order  t© 
bring  about  efficiency  I  would  far  rather  do  that  than  be 
my  own  chief  where  I  knew  the  system  was  bad. 

44393.  You  do  not  contemplate  in  a  large  town  like 
Birmingham  actually  the  same  man  doing  the  health 
work  and  also  curing  the  patients  ? — He  would  not  be  able 
to  do  it. 

44394.  He  would  not  have  time  ? — No. 

44395.  In  the  smaller  districts  you  would  contemplate 
something  of  that  kind  ? — I  should. 

44396.  You  were  proposing  to  transfer  the  medical 
work  generally  to  town  councils.  Would  you  apply  that 
plan  also  to  the  smaller  districts  ? — In  the  smaller  towns  I 
should,  and  in  the  country  districts,  but  my  experience  in 
country  districts  has  not  been  extensive.  I  was  a  country 
doctor  for  about  nine  months  once,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  transfer  it  all  to  the  local  sanitary 
authority. 

44397.  It  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  to  the 
incidence  of  cost,  whilst  now  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
union,  in  a  particular  instance  it  would  be  charged  on  one 
parish  ? — That  is  a  question  of  finance,  with  which  I  do 
not  deal. 

44398.  But  it  would  be  an  important  poinl)  in  your 
scheme  ? — A  very  important  point  in  my  scheme,  but, 
of  course,  that  might,  if  necessary,  be  obviated  by  work- 
ing the  thing  from  the  county  council. 

44399.  But  in  that  case  you  would  transfer  the  work 
to  a  different  body  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  be  prepared  to 
consider  that,  because  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  that  in  the  things  which  one  has  noticed. 

44400.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  if  you  brought  in  the 
county  council  at  the  same  time  to  carry  out  your  plan  of 
making  the  district  medical  officer  and  the  medical  officer 
of  health  the  same  person,  because  the  medical  officer  of 
health  would  not  be  an  officer  of  the  county  council  ? — 
There  would  be  a  difficulty  there,  because  two  distinc* 
bodies  might  then  want  to  appoint.  I  do  not  think  even 
then  there  need  be  a  difficulty.  You  would  put  the 
two  officers  together  and  they  would  have  to  fight  it  out. 

44401.  Would  you  also  have  some  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  infirmaries,  seeing  that  the  sanitary  district  is  so 
very  much  smaller  than  the  union  ? — As  far  as  the  in- 
firmaries are  concerned,  those  I  would  unhestitatingly 
have  managed  by  the  county  authorities  in  counties. 
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44402.  So  that  with  regard  to  the  indoor  medical  relief 
you  would  not  put  that  under  the  sanitary  authority  at 
all,  except  in  the  very  large  towns  probably  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  done,  that  is  an  administrative  difficulty, 
ectof  free     44403.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  When  you  replied  to  Mr.  Loch  that 
r[tlical  relief        would  diminish  the  number  of  medical  men  under 
'  "^'^^  your  system,  you  meant  medical  men  in  private  practice  ? 

— Medical  men  in  private  practice. 

44404.  Free  education  has  not  decreased  the  number  of 
teachers  in  England,  has  it  ? — It  has  not,  it  has  given 
them  a  very  much  better  status. 

44405.  And  haa  actually  increased  the  number  ? — 
It  haij,  we  hope  that  the  number  of  children  will  increase, 
but  that  the  number  of  sick  persons  will  diminish. 

44406.  The  preventive  work  would  go  on  ? — One  hopes 
that  eventually,  as  far  as  diminishing  the  number  of 
medical  men  is  concerned;  of  course  what  I  should  really 
like  to  see  would  be  that  medical  men  should  be  rendered 
absolutely  unnecessary. 

44407.  They  should  be  scientific  men  ? — They  should  be 
scientific  men. 

44408.  Who  would  consider  prevention  ? — Yes,  there 
should  be  no  disease  at  all. 

44409.  That  is  a  distant  Utopia  ? — That  is  a  distant 
Utopia. 

44410.  (Chairman.)  You  are  in  favour  of  a  minimum 
fee  for  the  medical  profession  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  that 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter.  Medical  men  are 
taught  in  their  medical  schools  everything  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  disease,  but  they  are  never  taught  any- 
thing about  ordinary  business  in  their  profession,  as  to 
what  they  are  to  charge  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  I  think  to  decide  anything  with 
regard  to  minimum  fees,  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  a 
minimum  fee,  because  it  has  such  a  bearing  on  the  trade 
unionist  side  of  the  profession. 

44411.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  If  you  had  a  salary  fees  would  be 
abo  ished  ? — Yes. 
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44412.  {Chairmm.)  Is  not  a  minimum  fee  almost 
necessary  under  your  scheme  ? — I  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  fees  under  my  sqheme. 

44413.  You  would  have  a  paid  service  ? — A  paid 
service. 

44414.  Then  nobody  would  treat  the  poor  who  was 
outside  the  paid  service  ? — Unless  he  likes. 

44415.  Does  that  mean  that  nobody  would  get  employ- 
ment unless  they  were  in  the  paid  service  for  poor  work  ? — 
There  would  be  always  some  people,  even  amongst 
artizans,  who  would  prefer  to  call  in  their  own  doctor. 

44416.  Would  not  your  own  profession  fight  any 
scheme  of  this  kind  which  gave  priority  and  preference  to 
the  State  service  ? — There  would  be  some  objection  to 
that,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  another  thing  to  be 
remembered.  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  sixpenny  doctor 
and  that  undesirable  class  of  men  who  are  at  present  at 
work,  and  I  also  told  one  of  the  Commissioners  that  I 
think  this  class  of  man  will  become  more  and  more  extinct. 
Who  is  going  then  for  the  future  to  provide  for  these  people? 
You  have  a  certain  number  of  people  ill  in  a  district,  they 
at  present  get  doctors  who  are  very  undesirable  ;  the 
time  I  think  will  come  when  they  will  go,  in  fact  one  sees 
it  coming.  The  young  man  has  had  his  long  training  in 
hospital  and  that  sort  of  thing  and  he  does  not  like  to  go 
to  work  in  these  poor  districts. 

44417.  Surely  the  number  of  qualified  medical  men  is, 
relatively  to  the  number  of  population,  increasing  and  not 
diminishing  ? — It  is  increasing,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  it 
did. 

44418.  The  number  in  the  profession  of  course  depends 
upon  the  number  of  entrants,  and  owing  to  the  spread  of 
education  is  not  the  number  of  entrants  increasing  in  the 
medical  service  ? — When  I  joined  as  a  student  at  the 
Birmingham  Medical  School  eighteen  years  ago,  there 
were  forty  students  who  joined  the  same  year  that  I  did, 
but  now  there  are  only  about  twelve. 
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44420.  {Chairman.)  You  are  medical  officer  of  the  parish 
of  Birmingham  ? — I  am. 

44421.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? 
— Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.Sc.  (Victoria  and  Liverpool),  First 
Class  Honours  and  University  Scholarship,  B.Sc,  Victoria. 
For  over  four  years  whole-time  District  Medical  Officer  to 
the  parish  of  Birmingham,  holding  that  appointment  noir. 
For  seven  months  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Raw- 
cliffe  Hospital,  Chorloy,  Lancashire,  and  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Chorley  Dispensary  (voluntary  subscription).  For 
eighteen  months  assistant  in  a  large  general  practice 
in  Manchester. 

1.  Alcoholism  is  rife  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  pauperism  in  this  union.  This  pre-disposes  to 
phthisis,  as  the  people  often  would  rather  indiilge  in 
alcoholic  excess  than  partake  of  a  good  meal  when  they 
have  the  money,  debility,  poverty  and  consumption  result- 
ing. Phthisis  mortality  is  therefore  excessive  and  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  in  parish  cases  high,  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  the  local  industries  largely 
contribute  to  the  pre-disposing  causes  of  Ihe  disease  ;  for 
example,  brass  working,  metal  polishing  and  indoor 
sedentary  occupations  such  as  button  carding  and  hooks 
and  eyes  carding  and  cheap  chain  making,  many  of  them 
carried  on  in  their  ill-ventilated  and  insanitary  homes. 

2.  Whole-time  district  medical  officers,  not  in  private 
practice. 

Residence  in  the  centre  of  my  district. 

Parish  offices  in  centre  of  whole  relief  area,  so  that 
applicants  for  rehef  are  not  unnecessarily  troubled. 

Doctors  (two),  dispenser,  and  relieving  officers  (four), 
all  accommodated  in  the  same  building,  and  on  the  same 
ground  floor. 

429— IV. 


The  telephone  at  the  medical  officer's  house,  an  inno- 
vation of  recent  years,  has  proved  in  my  experience  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  urgent  and  late  cases. 

Daily  attendance  of  the  medical  officers,  at  the  parish 
offices  for  two  hours,  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of 
such  cases  that  are  not  visited  at  their  own  homes. 

From  the  above  I  venture  to  conclude  that  there  is 
not  much,  if  any,  room  for  improvement,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  no  other  class  of  the  community  can  receive  as  re- 
liable and  prompt  attention  as  the  poor  of  Birmingham. 

The  whole-time  medical  officers  should,  however,  be 
entrusted  with  the  vaccination,  each  of  his  respective  dis- 
trict, as  he  is  on  the  spot  and  in  direct  touch  with  the 
people. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  our  system  which, 
as  medical  officer,  I  feel  require  some  adjustment. 

3.  Magistrates  ought  to  be  given  power  to  remove 
compulsorily  to  the  infirmary  certain  causes  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  their  families 
especially,  such  patients  having  refused  to  be  removed. 

I  shall  take,  for  example,  two  instances,  namely, 
patients  suffering  from  the  third  stage  of  consumption, 
and  those  afflicted  with  the  last  stage  of  cancer.  I  have 
had  recently  a  bad  case  of  each  of  these,  and  I  am  rarely 
without  them. 

In  the  one  case,  the  man,  a  third  stage  consumptive, 
insists  on  remaining  at  home  with  his  wife  and  young 
children,  and  I  am  prepared  to  find  evidence  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  in  members  of  his  family  in  no  distant 
period  of  time. 

In  another,  an  example  of  a  breaking  down  cancer 
of  the  cheek,  with  attacks  of  profuse  bleeding ;  the  stench 
from  the  wound  was  so  bad  at  intervals,  due  to  formation 
of  small  abscesses,  that  his  wife  and  children  and  the  nurse 
who  assisted  (in  the  dressing)  were  complaining,  and  this 
despite  antiseptic  treatment  with  boracic  acid,  iodoform, 
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gauze,  etc.  This  man  recently  agreed  to  be  removed  to 
the  infirmary,  an  excellent  Poor  Law  institution  for  such 
cases.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  he 
came  out  again  almost  any  day.  (A  later  note : — This 
man  is  again  out  of  infirmary,  after  a  few  days.) 

4.  The  loan  system  should  be  abolished,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  increase  pauperism,  banish  parental  responsibility,  and 
discourage  thrift,  encouraging  at  the  same  time  idleness 
and  most  of  the  vices.    I  can  give  absolute  proof  of  abuse. 

I  got  a  Parish  Visiting  Medical  Order  to  attend  a  woman 
iU  with  alcoholic  gastric  catarrh  recently,  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  fifteen  in  the  family  only ;  average  earnings 
for  previous  four  weeks  were  certified  per  week  at  about 
£1  ISs.  8d.  I  was  called  in  on  the  Sunday,  and  about 
this  amount  was  received  the  day  before.  I  was  si  ill 
visiting  the  following  Saturday,  and  not  until  the  Friday 
of  the  next  week  after  did  I  get  a  written  note  to  cease 
visiting.  The  guardians  have  ordered  him  to  pay  7s.  6d. 
at  Is.  per  week  for  m}'  services  ;  I  get  a  fixed  salary, 
and  I  get  none  of  this  money.  This  is  exploiting  my 
services,  and  is  unfair  to  the  local  medical  profession 
and  to  the  latepayers,  but  most  unfair  to  myself. 

I  have  now  discovered  also  that  the  note  was  issued 
by  a  person  who  is  not  the  proper  authority  according  to 
the  Poor  La.v  Regulations  to  grant  a  medical  order.  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  clerk  to  it,  yet  the  man  was 
appointed  by  the  guardians  for  this  duty  as  well  as  carry- 
ing coals"  and  "shaking  mats" — a  wretched  state  of 
affairs ! ! 

5.  I  think  if  such  fees  are  claimed  they  ought  to  be 
paid  to  me  for  extra  services.  We  will  take,  for  example, 
a  possible  midwifery  case  under  these  conditions  :  a  man 
may  feel  he  need  not  provide  from  his  wages  sufficient  for 
his  wife's  pending  confinement,  if  he  knows  he  can  borroiv 
my  services  at  the  critical  moment.  This,  I  argue,  would 
tend  to  increase  pauperism,  as  in  these  instances  the  men 
are  sometimes  in  employment  at  the  time,  but  no  local 
doctor  would  attend  without  the  money. 

6.  I  get  no  extra  fees  for  midwifery :  it  is  included  in 
my  salary — £350,  rising  to  £400 — and  I  have  to  be  a 
married  man,  whereas  my  predecessor  received  £500  (£450 
and  £50  for  cab  hire)  and  he  was  a  bachelor — the  guardians 
only  appoint  married  men  now.  The  guardians  are  just 
now,  at  the  instigation  of  the  health  authorities  thinking 
of  "  compelling  "  the  medical  officers  to  attend  all  mid- 
wives,  difficult  cases — not  pauper  cases.  By  making  them 
paupers  by  a  parish  medical  order  for  each,  we  doctors 
Would  have  to  attend,  and  then  the  next  day  they  could 
put  each  on  the  "  Loan  System,"  after  getting  the  work 
done  by  us  for  nothing.  I  would  not  care  for  the  re- 
sponsibility if  Ave  were  paid  enormous  sums,  as  two  men 
could  never  be  responsible  for  every  midv^  ife  in  a  difSoulty 
in  this  huge  city.  It  would  be  a  cruel  imposition  on  the 
suffering  women  ;  it  would  be  shamefully  abused  and 
would  be  a  most  flagrant  example  of  mis-manage- 
ment and  mis-government,  as  well  as  a  palpable  cause  of 
pauperism. 

7.  Indigent  aged  should  be  accommodated  in  work- 
houses, and  married  couples  not  separated. 

Children  should  be  boarded  out,  so  that  any  workhouse 
taint  is  removed.  Power  should  be  given  to  magistrates 
to  remove  children  from  vicious  parents  and  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  encouraged. 

8.  Deserted  wives  (and  there  are  many  in  Birmingham) 
should  be  provided  for  within  the  workhouse,  as  my  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  they  usually  degenerate,  and 
if  out-relief  for  these  became  the  rule,  such  desertions  would 
assuredly  increase. 

9.  Feeble-minded  unmarried  mothers  detained  in  in- 
stitutions. 

10.  Outdoor  relief  should  be  generally  discouraged,  but 
not  altogether,  and,  where  permissible,  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered not  by  guardians  at  all,  as  personal  interest, 
errors  of  inadequacy  and  superabundance  are  inevitable. 
It  should  be  administered  by  a  paid  official  with  no  poUtical 
or  religious  bias,  and  whose  duty  should  be  that  alone. 
It  should  not  ho  given  to  widows  with  illegitimate  children, 
nor  to  persons  living  in  adultery,  nor  should  guardians  be 
permitted  to  arrange  marriages  for  them  to  make  them 
eligible. 


11.  Only  the   indigent  poor   rfiiould   be   considered  Classes 
medically  or  otherwise.    The  rich  and  numerous  local  suitable  for 
charities  in  Birmingham  amply  cater  for  the  rest.  relief. 
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12.  Alcoholism  in  Birmingham  seems  to  be  the  worst. 
The  lesser  causes  are  wife  desertion,  shortage  of  work, 
advertisement  of  other  paupers,  especially  those  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief,  influence  of  guardians  in  a  low  social 
scale,  and  a  loose  recommendation  of  the  Poor  Law  by 
clergymen  of  divers  denominations. 

13.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  complete  board  of 
guardians  in  any  union,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  associated 
with  self-interest  with  respect  to  some  of  its  members. 
Some  join  with  the  hopes  of  getting  eventually  into  the 
council,  others  for  political  reasons,  and  others  to 
assist  their  different  classes  of  trade,  however  small.  I 
would  prefer  to  make  no  comments  on  any  members 
of  the  Birmingham  Board  here,  nor  on  the  board  as  a 
whole. 

14.  The  sanitary  authority  takes  charge  of  the  usual 
cases  of  infectious  disease  amongst  Poor  Law  patients,  but 
diphtheria  and  t3^hoid  are  as  a  rule  attended  in  the 
workhouse  infirmary. 

15.  Voluntary  institutions  are  more  efficient  and 
nuEierous  than  in  any  other  to^vn  of  the  same  size  I  know, 
though  due  to  the  "  Note  system,"  cases  or  urgency  are  apt 
to  be  forced  to  th3  Poor  Law.  The  General  and  Queen's 
Hospitals  ought  to  have  an  "  ever  open  door,"  like  other 
hospitals.  The  Birmingham  general  dispensaries  are 
numerous  and  efficient,  and  tend  to  prevent  pauperism 
materially. 

16.  I  believe  the  town  council  ought  to  take  the  place 
of  the  guardians,  and  the  Poor  Law  and  borough  boundaries 
should  be  co-terminous. 

44422.  (Chairman.)  You  conclude  your  statement  by 
expressing  the  opinion  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  town 
council  should  take  the  place  of  the  guardians  ? — I  do. 

44423.  You  would  transfer  the  whole  of  the  functions 
of  the  guardians  to  the  town  council  ? — Yes. 

44424.  Consequently  it  necessarily  follows  that  you 
would  transfer  the  medical  work  now  done  by  the  guar- 
dians to  the  tovra  council  ? — To  the  health  authority 
under  the  town  council. 

44425.  You  would  try  to  amalgamate  or  combine  the 
work  now  done  by  the  health  authority  with  the  work 
now  done  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — Yes. 

44426.  May  I  take  it  tha  t  you  substantially  agree  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  witness  ?^ 
You  may. 

44427.  May  I  go  further  and  say  that  you  agree  with 
most  of  it  ? — I  believe  I  may  say  I  agree  with  most  of  it. 

44428.  You  say  in  Paragraph  4  of  your  Statement  Need  for 
.that  the  system  of  loan  relief  should  be  abolished ;  that  abolition  of 
is  as  regards  medical  relief  ? — That  is  as  regards  medical  medical  loan 
relief  as  at  present  eonstiteitod  under  the  present  Poor  ■ 
Law  system.    The  loan  syBtera  in  Birmingham,  from 
such  examples  as  I  have  had  that  are  representative  of 
the  loan  system  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  I  entirely  disagree 
with. 

44429.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Could  we  have  the  examples  ?— 
I  could  read  them. 

44430.  (Chairman.)  You  say  it  is  calculated  to  increase 
pauperism,  banish  parental  authority  and  discourage 
thrift  ?— Yes. 

44431.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  loan  system  is  now  worked 
in  Birmingham  ? — As  the  loan  system  is  now  worked  in 
Birmingham,  I  wdsh  that  to  be  understood,  taking 
into  consideration  the  particular  way  they  have  of 
reclaiming  it,  and  the  small  amount  they  do  recliiim, 
it  is  calculated  to  cause  all  that  I  have  mentioned 
as  to  banishing  parental  authority,  encouraging  idleness 
and  discouraging  thrift.  It  is  due  to  the  system  and  the 
way  it  is  done. 

44432.  Can  you  give  us  one  or  two  examples,  you  have 
given  us  one  in  your  statement  ? — I  cannot  give  you 
another  example  with  name  and  address,  but  I  can  just 
mention  that  there  have  been  others,  and  that  I  have  got 
notes  marked  "  on  loan  "  by  the  reUeving  officer,  some  0£ 
which  loans,  he  said,  were  never  recovered  or  attempted  to 
be  recovered  afterwards,  although  the  loan  was  given  to  the 
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man  by  signing  a  paper  and  all  that,  they  noTer  even 
attempted  to  press  the  point.  Those  are  the  words  of 
the  relieving  officer.  This  specific  case  I  mention  because 
it  was  one  which  occurred  to  my  mind  as  being  extremely 
unfair  and  extremely  well  calculated  to  cause  the  evil 
that  I  mention  in  the  first  part  of  that  paragraph. 

44433.  Would  you  state  what  the  case  was  ? — I  got  a 
parish  visiting  medical  order  to  attend  a  woman  ill  of 
alcoholic  gastric  catarrh,  the  first  stage  of  gastritis. 
There  was  a  man,  woman  and  child  of  fifteen  in  the 
family  only.  The  average  earnings  for  the  previous  four 
weeks  were  certified  per  week  at  £1  13s.  8d.  I  was  called 
in  on  the  Sunday,  and  about  this  amount  was  received 
the  day  before,  and  I  was  still  visiting  the  following 
Saturday. 

44434.  This  is  the  case  you  refer  to  in  your  statement  ? 
—Yes. 

44435.  Have  you  aiy  other  case  ? — I  have  no  other 
case  that  I  could  give  in  full  like  that ;  I  simply  took 
that  as  a  representative  one. 

44436.  Is  medical  relief  ostensibly  given  on  loan  in 
Birmingham  ? — It  is,  but  there  are  only  a  few  instances  ; 
I  only  mention  this  one  because  of  what  it  is  liable  to  and 
what  it  might  become  ;  it  might  become  a  danger. 

44437.  Are  there  many  cases  where  the  medical  relief 
is  given  on  loan  ? — There  are  not  many  cases,  but  they 
tend  to  increase. 

44438.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  is  recoverable 
of  that  which  is  given  on  loan  ? — Very  little  is  recoverable, 
and  I  believe  very  little  has  been  recovered ;  certainly 
if  recovery  has  ever  taken  place  at  aU  it  has  not  been 
adequately  done.    The  thing  is  a  farce,  in  other  words. 

44439.  You  say  that  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  and 
free  medical  relief  would  not  be  worse  ? — Free  medical 
relief  would  be  decidedly  better. 

44440.  Because  you  think  there  is  an  unreality  ? — 
There  is  an  unreahty  in  the  first  instance. 

44441.  Do  the  people  pretend  they  think  they  are 
paying  for  what  they  get  under  this  system  ? — Yes, 
they  do,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  other  pauper  patients.  I  have  had  a  woman 
tell  me,  when  I  was  attending  her  child,  that  she  was 
not  like  the  other  patients  I  attended,  that  her  husband 
was  going  to  pay  back  the  cost  of  my  attendance  to  the 
guardians.  It  was  a  lengthy  case  ;  I  do  not  know  how 
much  they  recovered,  if  anything  at  all.  I  doubt  if 
they  recovered  anything. 

44442.  You  are  a  full-time  medical  officer  ? — I  am. 

44443.  Your  experience  is  in  favour  of  that  system  ? — 
I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  the  full-time  medical  officership. 

id  of  44444.  I  suppose  you  agree  that  the  present  system  is 

rdi  nation  somewhat  chaotic,  and  some  efforts  should  be  made  to 
estabHsh  something  like  a  co-operative  system  between 
the  diilerent  agencies  at  work  ? — I  do. 

44445.  You  think  that  the  simplest  method  would  be 
to  combine  the  health  duties  and  tho^e  of  the  Poor  Law 
imder  one  head  ? — Yes. 

Arantages  44446.  Would  you  agree  with  the  preceding  witness  that 
o<|  [niblic  in  order  to  administer  this  system  you  should  have  a 
"'I  i'^*^  medical  service  and  that  the  rehef  should  be  free  ? — I  do  in 
thanitarv'  entirety.  The  words  of  the  last  witness  I  agree  wjth 
entirely  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  medical  officer  of 
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health  should  be  the  superintendent  in  chief  of  the  whole 
system. 

44447.  The  salary  of  the  health  officer  is  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  -which  usually  obtains  in  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service  ? — It  is. 

44448.  You  would  make  it  an  interchangeable 
service  ? — I  would  make  the  service  such  that  the  district 
medical  officership  should  be  part  of  the  training  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  he  would  be  more  able  to 
do  his  work  of  administration  and  take  preventative  steps 
after  he  had  had  a  thorough  apprenticeship  as  district 
medical  officer  in  the  work  of  curing  people  and  seeing 
them  in  the  conditions  of  illness  and  destitution  together. 

44449.  Do  you  do  much  domiciliary  work  ? — I  do  not. 
429— IV. 


44450.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  visit  in  the  homes,  do  you   Dr.  Robert 
not  ? — Yes,  but  the  visiting  is  nothing  Uke  the  out-  Burnet. 

patient  work  ;  the  visits  for  a  large  city  like  Birmingham  

are  extremely  few,  so  I  cannot  say  I  do  much  home  Mar.  1907. 
visiting. 

44451.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  attach  much  importance  P^iucity  of 
to  home  visiting  ?— I  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  domiciliary 

Visits  DV 

home  visiting  on  account  of  the  want  of  reciprocating  jjgjjrict 
on  the  part  of  the  people ;  they  give  one  no  chance  to  inedical 
carry  out  the  treatment  as  one  has  been  trained  to  do  ofiicer  and 
it  scientifically  and  medically ;  they  give  one  no  chance  importance 
at  all.  of  such  visits. 

44452.  They  give  you  less  chance  if  you  do  not  visit  ? — 
They  require  some  visiting,  that  is  true.  One  is  boimd 
to  do  some  good,  but  very  little  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done  amongst  people  of  a  higher  class.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  paying  for  your  services,  and 
nobody  is  really  paying  properly  and  adequately  for  your 
services  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  they  are  getting 
enough  attention  compared  to  what  they  would  if  they 
had  to  pay  for  it  provided  they  had  the  means.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realise  that  you  are  serious,  as  you  are,  and 
very  often  will  not  carry  out  your  treatment. 

44453.  Should  you  say  that  the  fact  that  medical  Deterrence 
relief  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  is  a  deterrent  to  of  medical 
respectable  people  applying  ? — Certainly,  it  is  a  decided  relief, 
deterrent. 

44454.  You  are  clearly  of  that  opinion  ? — The  associa- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  with  medical  rehef  is  a  decided 
deterrent ;  people  will  not  come  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  Poor  Law ;  the  system  itself  frightens 
them  away. 

44455.  And  you  agree  with  the  preceding  witness  Difficulty  of 
that  there  is  at  times  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  amongst  getting,  and 
respectable  people  in  Birmingham  in  getting  medical  abuse  of, 
attendance  from  the  general  hospitals  ? — Yes,  I  am  con-  tickets  for 
stantly  having  experience  of  that  in  seeing  these  people 

finding  very  great  difficulty  in  being  able  to  get  to  the  ^ 
hospital,  but  then  again  I  have  seen  the  hospital  notes 
abused,  just  the  reverse,  people  can  get  them  too  easily 
at  times  and  not  easily  enough  at  other  times  in  the  case 
of  needy  people. 

44456.  It  is  a  question  of  personal  solicitation  ? — It  is, 
largely. 

44457.  And  the  person  solicited  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  knowledge  to  go  into  the  merits  ? — That  is  so. 

44458.  Is  there  any  sale  of  these  tickets  ? — I  believe 
these  tickets  of  the  dispensary  are  sold  to  private  in- 
dividuals ;  you  can  either  have  them  by  a  regular  sub- 
scription or  you  can  buy  them  individually  at  3s.  6d.  a 
note.  I  believe  that  can  be  done,  and  you  can  give  them 
to  any  person  you  like. 

44459.  Is  there  on  any  large  scale  a  system  by  which 
individuals  get  these  notes  and  then  sell  them  to  others  ? — 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  ever  having  been  sold  one  to  another  individual.  I 
rather  am  of  opinion  that  the  patients'  names  are  entered 
at  once  and  they  are  not  transferable. 

44460.  You  have  a  very  large  infirmary  attached  to  Deterrence  of 
your  union  ? — A  very  large  infirmary.  Poor  Law 

44461.  Do  the  poor  dislike  going  into  that  ?— They  infirmary, 
dislike  going  into  that  on  account  of  the  stigma  which  transfer^^ 
they  think  is  attached  to  going  into  a  pauper  institution.     medical  relief 

44462.  The  institution  itself,  I  suppose  stands,  very  to  the 
high  ? — I  would  say  the  institution  itself  would  stand  -"^initary 
very  high,  because  it  has  the  very  finest  specialists  we  can  •'' 
obtain  as  visiting  surgeons  and  visiting  physicians. 

44463.  And  as  to  the  organisation  and  management  ? — 
The  organisation  and  management  of  the  infirmary  itself 
I  should  think  is  good. 

44464.  Putting  other  questions  on  one  side,  you  see  no 
practical  difficulty  in  transferring  this  part  of  the  work 
to  the  town  council  ? — I  do  not  see  any  practical  difficulty 

in  transferring  it.  Question  of 

44465.  If  they  were  properly  organised  and  worked  !J[y^?lable 
in  unison  should  you  say  that  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  institutions 
and  the  medical  institutions  in  Birmingham  are  adequate  for  medical 
to  the  demand  that  is  made  upon  them  ? — Do  you  mean  relief  in 

if  the  voluntary  hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  Birmingham 
were  worked  together  under  another  system  ?  properly 

organised, 
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Dr.  Robert      44466.  Yes  1—1  think  they  would.    I  think  on  account 
Buritet.      q£  ^jjg  overlapping  of  the  several  charities  there  is  a  certain 
12  Mar  1907.  *™ount  of  inefiRciency  inevitable  on  account,  first  of  all, 

  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  notes,  and  then  the  overlapping 

besides.  I  think  there  are  enough  institutions  under 
proper  management  if  they  were  put  under  one  authority. 

44467.  Have  you  been  long  in  Birmingham  ? — Nearly 
five  years. 

44468.  Where  did  you  come  from  before  ? — From  Man- 
chester. 

44469.  There  is  a  great  difference,  is  there  not,  between 
the  number  of  provident  dispensaries  in  those  two  places  ? 
— I  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  either  provident 
dispensaries  or  Poor  Law  work  in  Manchester,  because 
I  was  assistant  in  a  large  practice  there,  but  I  do  not 
believe  from  my  experience  as  a  general  practitioner  but 
that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  help  in 
the  way  of  provident  dispensaries  in  Manchester  compared 
with  Birmingham  ;  I  never  heard  once  the  name  of  the 
district  medical  officer,  although  I  was  in  practice  in  all 
kinds  of  classes  ;  I  never  heard  the  Poor  Law  mentioned 
at  all ;  that  led  me  to  think  that  there  must  be  something 
in  Manchester  which  affects  the  working  of  out-door 
medical  relief  in  that  city.  I  rather  believe  the  people 
in  Manchester  are  not  so  poor  as  they  are  in  Birmingham. 

44470.  You  think  they  are  better  off  ? — I  think  they  are 
better  off.  I  think  that  is  another  reason  why  one  did  not 
hear  so  much  of  Poor  Law  medical  practice  as  one  would 
have  expected. 

44471.  The  medical  dispensaries  in  Birmingham  are 
endowed,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  endowed,  and  yet 
they  are  also  kept  up  under  voluntary  subscriptions. 

44472.  Your  ideas  as  regards  reform  correspond  pretty 
olo33ly  with  those  of  the  preceding  witness  ? — They  do. 

44473.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  you  the  public  vacci- 
nator as  well  as  district  medical  officer  of  health  ? — -I  am 
not ;  we  have  a  whole-time  public  vaccinator  in  Birming- 
ham. 

44474.  And  he  undertakes  the  whole  of  the  vaccina- 
tion ?— Yes. 

44475.  You  yourself,  I  gather,  do  not  see  objection  to 
the  union  of  the  two  offices  ? — Not  to  the  union  of  the 
two  offices,  but  both  offices  should  be  transferred  to 
the  health  authority. 

44476.  You  do  not  think  the  duties  of  one  office  at  all 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  other  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  at  all. 

Objection  to  44477.  You  have  made  some  observations  with  re- 
loan  medical  gard  to  giving  medical  relief  of  loan.  Do  you  know  at 
lelief.  all  to  what  extent  the  guardians  do  that  in  Birmingham  ? 

— I  think  it  is  very  little,  but  I  mentioned  that  because 
of  the  abuse  it  was  calculated  to  bring  about  and  the 
danger  of  the  system  as  exhibited  by  the  case  I  have 
mentioned. 

44478.  In  point  of  fact,  do  the  guardians  recover  the 
money,  do  you  know  ? — I  think  very  little  at  all ;  they 
often  abandon  it  after  the  proper  procedure  has  been 
gone  into,  the  signing  of  names  and  all  that,  they  have 
abandoned  it  entirely.  In  this  case  this  man  did  not 
know  he  was  getting  it  on  loan  ;  they  made  him  pay  7s.  6d. 
for  all  the  visiting  I  had  done ;  in  other  words  they  put 
him  on  the  loan  system 

44479.  In  point  of  fact  do  they  take  proceedings,  or 
do  you  think  they  write  for  the  money  and  put  on  pressure  ? 
— I  think  they  wite  and  put  on  pressure,  I  do  not  think 
any  case  has  yet  reached  proceedings. 

44480.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  they  arrive  at  the  value 
of  relief  in  making  a  claim  against  the  persons  ;  you  gave 
an  instance  of  Is.  a  week  ? — I  think  they  have  failed  to 
arrive  at  the  value  of  my  services. 

44481.  Do  they  take  rather  what  the  man  can  afford  to 
pay  them  than  what  is  considered  to  be  the  value  of  the  re- 
lief ? — I  think  they  take  rather  what  the  man  can  afford 
to  pay ;  in  this  instance  I  think  they  have  failed.  The  man 
received  £1  13s.  8d.  for  four  weeks  previously,  and  he  was 
still  receiving  it  the  next  week.  I  was  still  visiting  as 
Poor  Law  Officer  the  week  after  I  was  asked  to  desist 
the  day  before  he  got  his  salary  again,  so  that  while  I 
was  attending,  that  man  practically  got  three  times 
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£1  13s  8d.  and  he  had  only  to  pay  back  7s.  6d.  That 
is  robbing  the  local  practitioners,  and  is  unfair  to  the 
ratepayers ;  therefore  the  system,  as  carried  out  in  Bir- 
mingham, is  not  good. 

44482.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  10  you  refer  Proposed  ai 
to  out-door  relief  in  money  or  kind,  do  you  not,  not  minist  ratio 
medical  relief  ? — I  mean  money  or  kind.  <>f  out-relie, 

44483.  You  tell  us  it  should  be  administered  by  a  sMpe'tulhr  • 
paid  official  ? — Yes.  '  * 

44484.  Whence  is  the  money  which  he  gives  or  uses 
to  buy  them  relief  in  kind  to  be  provided  ? — That  should 
be  provided  by  the  State. 

44485.  From  the  State,  or  the  rates  ? — If  the  present 
Poor  Law  system  has  to  be,  it  will  be  from  the  rates  ;  if 
the  one  I  suggest,  it  will  be  from  the  State. 

44486.  Assuming  this  present  Poor  Law  system  con-  Question  as  ; 
feinues,  would  the  ratepayers,  do  you  think,  be  satisfied  to  whether  i 
with  the  administration  of  relief  by  a  paid  official  ? — guardians  j 
I  think  they  would.  I  think  the  average  ratepayer  is  represent  ti  l 
not  in  favour  of  the  Poor  Law  boards  as  constituted  ^^.tepiyers.  | 
at  present.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  voice  of  the  rate-  ' 
payers.    I  do  not  think  the  elections  of  the  guardians 

coincide  at  all  with  the  opinions  of  the  ratepayers. 

44487.  The   board  of  guardians,   supposing  it   con-  Proposed 
tinues,  it  to  have  no  control  whatever  over  this  official  ? —  administra 
The  board  of  guardians  is  to  have  no  control  over  this  tion  of 
official.  out-relief 

bj'  State 

44488.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  his  decision  ? —  stipendiary  ! 
The  board  of  guardians  would  not  administer  ;  the  official  j 
would  take  the  place  of  the  board  of  guardians.  ' 

44489.  He  is  like  a  magistrate  ? — Like  a  magistrate 
entirely. 

44490.  But  from  a  Magistrate,  if  the  Magistrate  states 
a  case,  there  is  an  appeal,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  can 
be  an  appeal. 

44491.  Ought  there  not  to  be  an  appeal  ? — I  think  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  if  this 
condition  existed.  jj| 

44492.  And  only  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? —  ! 
I  think  so. 


44493.  As  regards  the  relieving  officers,  would  they  be 
appointed  by  the  paid  official  ? — The  reheving  officers 
would  not  be  appointed  by  the  guardians,  they  would  be 
appointed  direct  by  the  head  authority. 

44494.  By  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes,  if 
this  remained  as  Poor  Law. 

44495.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  If  the  ratepayers 
find  this  money  the  Local  Government  Board  appoint  the 
paid  official  and  appoint  the  reheving  officers  '? — Yes. 

44496.  The  ratepayers  have  no  control  whatever  ? — 
The  ratepayers  have  no  control. 

44497.  No  control  over  the  sums  which  they  are  to 
find  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  refief  is  given  ? — 
They  would  not  need  to  have  any  control,  they  would  not 
be  in  the  best  position  to  judge  ;  if  it  was  referred  to  a 
sensible  authority  and  there  was  a  system  of  gradation 
of  officers  all  the  way  through  they  would  be  the  ones 
to  judge  the  fitness  of  the  officer,  and  not  the  ratepayers  ; 
I  do  not  think  the  ratepayers  by  themselves  would  be 
able  to  appoint  a  man  and  a  proper  man  ;  certainly 
guardians  cannot. 

44498.  And  the  decision  of  how  much  relief  is  to  be 
given  ? — That  ■would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  stipendiary 
tfiat  I  mentioned  entirely. 

44499.  Supposing  you  had  a  man  of  very  hberal  views 
appointed,  he  could  put  up  the  rates  very  considerably  ? — 
He  would  be  still  subservient  to  someone  else  that  put 
him  in  authority.  The  ratepayers  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.    You  might  get  hberal  judges. 

44500.  You  would  have  him  put  under  the  control  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspector  ? — Yes,  or  under 
the  Local  Government  Board  direct. 

44501.  You  think  that  system  would  give  satisfaction  ? 
— I  think  it  would. 

44502.  In  a  place  hke  Birmingham  where  the  people 
administer  their  own  affairs  ? — Yes,  the  people  of 
Birmingham,  I  daresay,  are  not  at  aU  satisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  I  think 
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they  would  prefer  that  system  to  the  present  system  of 
administration  by  guardians ;  I  think  they  would  practi- 
cally throughout. 

44503.  As  regards  the  last  line  but  one  in  that  para- 
graph you  say :  "  Nor  should  guardians  be  permitted 
to  arrange  marriages  for  them  to  make  them  ehgible." 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  exactly  ? — I  stated  that 
because  I  think  they  should  not  do  it.  I  have  two  in- 
stances here.  I  rather  think  if  this  is  allowed  to  be  you 
would  have  it  occurring  in  younger  people,  and  you  would 
have  a  guardian  doing  it  just  because  it  was  a  case  he 
was  championing  which  was  barred,  in  order  to  do  it  and 
say :   "  I  did  do  it  at  last." 

44504.  He  was  championing  the  case  in  his  own  private 
interest  ? — I  did  not  say  in  this  particular  case,  but  in 
the  kind  of  case  I  mention  I  think  it  is  an  abuse  which 
mi?ht  lead  to  this  system  becoming  worse  even.  I  have 
an  example  here  where  the  people  were  married  "  by  the 
advice  of  the  guardian  to  qualify  for  parish  rehef."  This 
is  the  actual  note  of  the  relieving  officer.  This  is  a  short 
time  ago,  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  my  inquiry. 

44505.  Did  that  happen  recently  ? — That  particular 
instance  was  in  1903. 

44506.  Have  you  another  instance  there  of  the  same 
kind  ? — Yes,  that  happened  recently,  the  end  of  1905. 

44507.  To  the  same  effect  as  your  note  ? — Yes,  it  is 
the  relieving  officer's  own  words,  his  own  note,  his  own 
handwriting. 

44508.  To  the  same  effect  ? — Yes,  I  can  read  it. 

44509.  I  think  you  might  ? — In  the  first  instance 
J.  R.  S.  cohabited  for  thirty  years,  and  then  the  reheving 
officer's  own  words  are :  "  Married  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  B.  "  (a  guardian)  "to  qualify  for  parish  relief"; 
that  is  the  significant  part. 

44510.  After  hving  together  for  thirty  years  ? — Yes, 
after  living  together  for  thirty  years  in  adultery  ;  in  the 
next  case  W.  B.  had  been  cohabiting  for  thirty-seven 
years. 

44511.  In  regard  to  those  three  words  you  put  in 
italics  "  as  personal  interest,"  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? — I  think  the  guardians  are  very  apt  to  come  on 
the  boards  for  personal  interest,  with  no  idea  of  anything 
else  ;  they  come  for  selfish  motives.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  guardians  do  so. 

44512.  By  selfish  motives  what  do  you  mean  exactly  ? 
• — For  instance  a  small  shopkeeper  might  come  on  the 
board  of  guardians  with  the  express  object  of  increasing 
his  trade. 

44513.  How  ? — By  his  influence  with  his  fellow  guar- 
dians or  by  getting  further  business  amongst  the  pauper 
people  ;  some  get  their  hving  amongst  them. 

44514.  Some  guardians  go  on  the  board  in  order  to  get 
the  reUef  spent  at  their  own  shops  ? — I  think  I  can  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  some  guardians  would  be  of  the  style  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing,  and  of  course  there  are  other  greater 
objects. 

44515.  Contracts  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

44516.  Have  you  any  evidence  you  would  like  to  give 
with  regard  to  that  ? — None,  I  have  heard  of  that,  but 
I  have  none  that  I  could  give. 

44517.  None  of  your  personal  knowledge  ? — No. 

44518.  Your  drugs  are  provided  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ? — Yes. 

44519.  Entirely  ' — Except  for  urgent  and  late  cases 
which  I  have  to  provide  for  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

44520.  And  you  are  not  repaid  for  that  ? — They  put 
£5  a  year  on  my  salary  to  do  that,  but  being  paid  as  a 
whole,  and  pa! d monthly,  one  does  not  notice  it  as  a  grant, 
it  is  really  a  grant  although  the  cases  may  come  to  that, 
or  may  come  to  more.  I  am  supposed  to  provide  for 
urgent  and  late  cases  out  of  that  grant  of  £5  per  annum 
entirely. 

44521.  Until  the  dispensary  opens  the  following  day  ? 
— That  is  it,  precisely. 

44522.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
objection  to  the  guardians  insisting  upon  repayment  for  a 
particular  case  which  has  received  medical  relief.  You 
suggest  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  4  "  this  is  exploiting 
my  services  and  is  unfair  to  the  local  medical  profession 
and  to  the  ratepayers,  but  most  unfair  to  myself  "  ? — Yes. 
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44523.  You  suggest  that  the  7s.  6d.  that  is  recovered  Dr.  Robert 
should  be  paid  back  to  you  ? — I  do  not  want  the  7s.  6d.,  but  Burnet. 

I  suggest  that  in  a  case  hke  that,  not  7s.  6d.,  but  adequate 
payment  for  a  medical  man  should  be  paid  back  to  me.  ^ 

44524.  You  are  a  whole-time  medical  officer  ?— Yes.     Objections  to 

loan  medica' 

44525.  Do  you  not  consider  you  are  sufficiently  well  relief, 
paid  ?— I  do  not.    When  appointed  I  got  £150  a  year  less 
than  my  predecessor  who  was  a  bachelor,  and  I  have  to 

be  married.  I  will  modify  that.  I  started  at  £150  a  year 
less  than  my  predecessor's  maximum,  to  put  it  clearly, 
I  commenced  at  £350  a  year,  rising  to  £400,  it  is  a  sliding 
scale  in  each  instaace,  but  my  predecessor  was  a  bachelor, 
and  I  have  to  be  married.  See  the  statement  ia  my 
evidence  in  chief.  He  rose  to  £500  (£450  +  £50  for  a 
cab). 

44526.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  7s.  6d.  which  is  repaid  to  the  guardians  for 
your  services  is  paid  to  the  guardians  or  not,  you  feel  that 
the  salary  paid  to  you  is  insufficient  ? — Insufficient, 
absolutely.  I  do  not  want  to  press  tliis  point,  that  is  a 
personal  one  to  me,  but  I  had  to  mention  it  in  connection 
with  this  case. 

44527.  The  question  of  repayment  really  is  not  in- 
volved if  they  paid  you  sufficiently  ? — If  they  paid  me 
sufficiently  I  should  say  it  was  involved  even  then.  If 
they  paid  me  sufficiently  to  attend  it  woull  be  because 
it  is  not  a  parish  case  really,  there  has  bsen  an  error  made, 
and  they  are  reclaiming  on  the  loan  system,  the  error 
was  made  by  an  unqualified  officer. 

44528.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  that  officer  was  ? —  Porter  as 
That  officer  was  a  porter.  relieving 

otScer. 

44529.  Can.  a  porter  give  an  o  'der  on  you  to  attend  a 
pa"ticular  case  ? — Not  I  believe  according  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

44530.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  May  we  have  that  explain3i  ? 
Was  it  because  there  was  no  relieving  ofllcer  resident  in 
the  parish  ? — He  is  used  as  a  relieving  officer,  and  actually 
himself  gets  less  money  I  beUevo  than  the  man  who 
applied. 

44531.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  he  appointed  as  a  general 
relieving  officer  do  you  know,  or  as  a  sort  of  assistant 
relieving  officer  ? — He  is  appointed  so  that  he  has  to 
carry  coals  and  shake  mats  and  give  urgent  and  late 
notes  to  the  doctor. 

44532.  Is  he  stationed  at  the  workhouse  ? — At  the  parish 
office,  the  centre  of  the  whole  relief  area. 

44533.  He  is  really  the  porter  at  the  central  office  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  junior  (resident)  porter,  junior  to  ths  curator. 

44534.  Is  not  this  given  merely  for  convenience  'oecause  Kesults  of 
the  relieving  officers  are  not  resident  within  the  parish  ?  non-resident 

mi-  relieving 
—That  is  so.  Qjg^e^g, 

44535.  Would  you  prefer  that  someone  should  give  this  Difficalty  as 
ovder,  which  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  applicant,  to  orders  for 
or  would  you  prefer  that  the  applicant  should  come  direct  emergency 
to  you  without  an  order  ? — I  would  prefer  under  the  con-  '^^^i'^*- 
ditions  of  the  Poor  Law  working  to-day,  that  is  under  the 
conditions  that  this  actually  came  about,  that  that  man 

should  go  to  the  proper  relieving  officer  to  inquire  into  his 
case. 

44536.  Surely  you  do  not  insist  that  in  a  case  of  urgent 
necessity  the  applicant  should  seek  out  the  relieving 
officer,  who  might  be  living  at  some  considerable  distance, 
in  order  to  give  you  a  note  which  is  in  proper  order  ? — 
No,  I  would  not  do  that. 

44537.  Just  for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  a  regular 
rule,  you  would  not  insist  ?— I  would  not  on  principle, 
but  this  particular  case  in  the  first  place  was  not  urgent. 

44538.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  was  urgent  ? — The 
porter  would  have  issued  it  I  believe  whether  it  was  urgent 
or  no.  It  is  supposed  to  have  "  urgent"  written  on  it  if 
I  get  it  as  urgent,  but  it  had  no  "  urgent  "  on  it  at  all. 

44539.  So  far  as  that  arrangement  is  concerned,  because 
he  happens  to  have  other  duties  which  are  of  a  menial 
character,  if  it  answers  the  purpose  in  urgent  cases,  you 
have  no  objection  to  it,  have  you  ? — I  have  no  objection 
to  it  at  all  except  that  I  like  to  be  in  order.  In  a  case  of 
urgent  illness  they  ought  to  have  treatment. 
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Dr.  Robert      44540.  To  turn  to  the  repayments,  you  think  that  be- 
Burntt.      cause  you  are  paid  for  your  services,  and  provided  you  are 
paid  adequately,  the  guardians  ought  not  to  compel  the 

  people  to  repay,  if  they  are  able  to  repay  ? — I  think  the 

Objections  to  giiardians  under  the  system  they  have  taken  ought  to 
loan  medical  compel  them  to  repay,  and  to  repay  properly,  and  have  the 
relief.  whole  thing  done  in  order.    This  I  consider  is  not  repay- 

ment at  all.  It  is  a  fine  for  coming  to  the  parish  officer. 
I  take  it  it  is  in  that  nature. 

44541.  Repayment  is  according  to  ability,  and  not 
according  to  services  rendered  ? — I  argue  that  this  man 
was  able  to  pay  on  two  occasions  after  I  was  called  in,  and 
was  never  asked. 

44542.  They  have  not  enforced  repayment  when  they 
might  have  done  since  then  ? — They  have  not  done  ;  if 
they  were  going  to  do  it  at  all  they  ought  to  have  done  it 
in  that  case. 

44543.  Because  they  have  not  fully  carried  out  their 
duties,  you  think  they  should  not  do  it  at  all  ? — Either 
not  do  it  at  all  or  do  it  properly. 

44544.  What  you  mean  is  they  do  not  make  people  re- 
pay who  ought  to  repay  ? — I  argue  in  this  case  they  have 
not  done  so  ;  they  ought  to  repay  if  this  system,  the  loan 
system,  has  to  be  in  vogue. 

44545.  That  really  is  a  matter  of  administration  which 
does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  medical  officer  in  the 
least,  does  it  ?  Surely  guardians  can  have  a  discretion 
whether  they  will  make  a  person  repay  or  not,  whatever 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  may  be  ? — It  may  be 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  come  to  me  under  the  conditions 
I  have  mentioned,  and  ought  not  to  have  gone  to  the 
guardians. 

44546.  You  think  the  guardians  ought  to  have  taken 
some  preventive  measures  in  order  to  prevent  that 
person  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all  ? — The  rules  which 
they  work  under  ara  inconsistent  with  the  way  they  have 
done  it. 

44547.  You  mean  it  is  incompetenc}^  in  administration  ? 
—Yes. 

44548.  You  are  not  against  the  principle  at  all  ? — Not 
at  all,  I  am  in  favour  of  anyone  in  sickness  getting  medical 
assistance,  irrespective  of  destitution.  I  have  to  con- 
sider this  specific  case  as  our  law  is  now,  not  as  we  would 
have  it.  I  would  prefer  that  that  man  should  get  his 
medical  attendance  at  once,  without  any  question  of  paj?- 
memt  at  all. 

44549.  The  question  of  repayment  is  an  after  con- 
sideration ? — I  should  say  so. 

44550.  It  is  not  ascertained  at  the  time  it  is  given,  in  an 
urgent  case  you  cannot  wait  till  you  have  ascertained 
whether  the  man  can  go  to  a  private  practitioner  or  not  ? — 
But  this  was  not  an  urgent  case. 

44551.  You  have  no  objection  to  their  getting  the 
relief  and  having  the  inquiry  afterwards  ? — I  do  not 
object  to  its  being  done  properly. 

44552.  If  it  is  not  done  properly  you  think  it  is  an 
injustice  to  you  ? — I  think  it  was  an  injustice  in 
exploiting  my  services  as  a  medical  man  for  a  very  small 
pittance. 

44553.  You  put  that  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
urgent  ? — It  was  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  urgent 
that  they  made  money  by  my  attendance  on  that  case. 

44554.  You  say  in  Paragraph  11  you  only  want  to 
have  the  indigent  poor  considered  medically  or  otherwise  ? 
—Yes. 


Proposed  free 

medical 

relief. 


44555.  You  do  not  believe  that  all  people  who  care  to 
apply  to  a  medical  officer,  whether  he  be  under  the 
Poor  Law  or  under  the  municipality,  for  medical  relief, 
should  have  it  given  regardless  of  their  means  ? — I  think 
the  medical  relief  should  be  given  regardless  of  their 
means  ;  we  are  speaking  of  the  Poor  Law  there,  as  it 
is  at  present  constituted,  only  cases  that  belong  to  the 
guardians ;  that  is  the  Poor  Law,  that  is  the  indigent 
poor,  ought  to  come  to  them. 

44556.  When  you  have  transferred  them  to  the  muni- 
cipality, as  you  suggest  in  Paragraph  16,  would  you  confine 
it  to  the  indigent  poor  ? — No,  I  would  not,  I  would 
put  anyone  in  that  category  who  was  ia  illness  who  required 
medical  attendance. 


44557.  Anyone  who  cared  to  come  for  medical  attend- 
ance could  do  so  ? — I  would  say  so. 

44538.  That  is  your  position  ? — That  is  my  position.  , 

44559.  You  have  something  to  say  in  Paragraph  13  Motives 
with  regard  to  the  class  of  guardians.    You  seem  to  think  guardiai  in 
that  members  seek  election  on  the  board  of  guardians  for  seeking 
ulterior  motives  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 


election. 


44560.  You  do  not  think  that  applies  to  the  town  Quest  ioif 
council  at  all  ?— I  think  it  is  Hkely  to.    I  think  if  the  advanta,  of 
scheme  of  transferring  the  guardians  to  the  town  council  tj'ansfen  g 
was   carried  out  the  town  councillors  generally  (^-e-.  ga"°;i 
throughout  the  country)  would  have  to  be  looked  into,  I  authorit 
think  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  "  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 

the  fire,"  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  system  I  agree  with, 
that  the  public  health  should  embrace  the  two  services, 
embrace  the  treatment  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  not 
so  much  the  fact  that  it  wiU  be  in  better  hands  under  the 
town  council,  not  at  all,  but  that  it  is  an  arrangement 
that  I  would  be  in  agreement  with. 

44561.  It  is  on  purely  medical  grounds  ? — That  is 
what  I  am  speaking  of. 

44562.  Apart  altogether  from  the  body  who  administers  Superior- 
it  ? — Yes,  but  the  town  council  in  Birmingham,  if  a  com-  of  town 
parison  is  allowed  to  be  made,  on  ths  averags  is  composed  councillc 
of   men   of   much   higher  position  intellectually   and  ^  guard  is. 
monetarily.  ' 

N  44563.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  Evils  of 
affairs,  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  msufficiei 


medical 
attendar. 


preventable  death  and  preventable  illness  which  is 
incurred  through  lack  of  proper  medical  attendance  ?— 
I  certainly  do  ;  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  medical 
suffering  that  is  not  relieved  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

44564.  This  means  preventable  death  and  also  damage 
to  the  people  who  survive  ? — Yes,  it  means  both. 

44565.  You  would  consider  that  this  illness  which  was  InsufBciti 

brought  about  by  lack  of  medical  attendance  actually  niedical 

increased  pauperism  ? — Certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  most  attendan 

potent  factors  in  the  increase  of  pauperism.  ^  cause  c 

^  r-    IT  pauperiM; 

44566.  You   reaUy   do   consider   that  ? — I  certainly 
consider  that. 

44567.  We  are  manufacturing  paupers  by  lack  of 
medical  attendance  ? — By  lack  of  efficisnt  medical  attend- 
ance I  think  we  are  increasing  the  number  of  paupers.  | 

44568.  Would  it  be  possible  to  further  restrict  medical  Objectio'fX) 
relief  and  force  all  poor  persons  who  are  not  actually  cheap  do  ir 
destitute  to  take  refuge  in  the  private  practitioners  and  and  sick  ub 
sick  clubs  ;   would  that  be  a  solution  that  you  would  ™edical  i 
recommend  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  recommend  it.  attenaa 


44569.  Would  you  object  to  it  on  accoimt  of  the 
quality  of  the  medical  attendance  that  the  people  would 
get  ? — Ethically  one  has  to  be  careful  and  one  has  to  feel 
that  one  belongs  to  a  medical  brotherhood,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  seen  in  my  surroundings  in  Birmingham 
things  which  bear  out  my  statement  when  I  say  that  I 
think  in  these  poor  districts  the  medical  practice  is  not 
medical  practice  at  all. 

44570.  The  system  is  one  which,  however  good  a  man  The  cbea 
may  be  when  he  starts,  tends  to  deteriorate  him  ? — He  doctor  an 
has  a  tendency  to  degenerate.  reasons  f( 

44571.  Could  you  describe  the  process  by  which  this  jjjg 
deterioration  is  brought  about ;  is  it  because  he  gets  too  medical 
little  for  each  case,  or  because  he  has  to  pander  to  the  attendant 
patient's  desire  for  a  bottle  of  medicine.    What  is  the 
process  ?— The  process  is  this,  so  small  has  to  be  his 

fee  in  my  opinion  that  he  has  to  get  such  a  number  of 
cases  in  order  to  make  his  living  that  he  has  not  time 
to  examine  them  sifficiently.  That  is  the  first  instance  ; 
then  he  degenerates  ;  he  finds  that  proper  examination 
is  not  really  necessary  for  the  object  for  which  he  is 
there,  and  yet  the  people  cannot  see  it. 

44572.  He  tends  really  to  sell  a  bottle  of  medicine  and 
not  his  advice  ? — It  really  amounts  to  that.  I  wiU  give 
an  instance  of  that.  I  was  called  in  to  attend  a  woman 
suffering  from  violent  abdominal  pains,  she  had  spent  her 
last  shilling  on  a  cheap  doctor  and  she  had  no  food. 
I  discovered  a  large  malignant  growth  ;  he  had  not  even 
examined  her.  i 
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44573.  So  that  practically  these  cheap  doctors  do  not 
give  medical  attendance,  they  simply  sell  bottles  of 
medicine  to  a  large  extent  ? — I  ■will  not  say  they  do  not 
give  medical  attendance,  they  give  medical  attendance 
which  must  vary  according  to  their  time  and  ability, 
and  I  think  as  years  go  on  both  of  them  get  less,  the 
ability  and  the  time ;  they  get  so  many  patients  I  think 
they  have  not  time  to  give  to  them  and  their  ability 
lessens  simply  because  the  opportunity  for  exercising  their 
experience  in  medicine  for  the  finding  out  of  physical  signs 
certainly  diminishes,  and  in  the  end  he  degenerates  as  a 
physician. 

44574.  So  that  that  part  of  medical  practice  is  deteriorat- 
ing in  the  medical  profession  ? — I  think  decidedly. 
I  think  to  the  ordinary  practitioner  it  would  be  decidedly 
deteriorating. 

44575.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  Is  not  he  deteriorated  already 
if  the  practice  is  as  you  say  ? — Do  you  mean  that  the 
general  practitioner  has  deteriorated  ? 

44576.  Yes  ? — I  think  the  practice  of  cheap  medicine  in 
the  poor  districts  is  decidedly  deteriorating  to  the  man, 
no  matter  what  he  was  in  the  beginning;  he  might 
commence  as  a  thoroughly  honest  man  and  gradually 
degenerate ;  he  might  be  brought  there  through  stress 
of  circumstances  . 

44577.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Supposing  you  could  take  over 
Sfa|  medical  tliat  sort  of  medical  attendance  by  salaried  people,  it 
eibe^on  -nrould  not  necessarily  diminish  the  number  of  medical 
«l33ion              employed  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  necessarily. 

I  think  it  would  begin  to  absorb  them  into  the  system, 
and  it  would  seriously  affect  the  number  of  the  cheap 
practitioners. 

44578.  At  first  ? — But  that  I  consider  is  desirable  on 
the  groimd  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  these  people 
that  they  supervise. 

I  44579.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  give  openings  for 

young  men  to  come  on  as  salaried  men  ? — It  would  give 
openings  to  young  men  to  cjme  on  a?  salaried  men  and 
become  district  medical  officers  and  those  district  medical 

I  officers  would  have  something  in  view  which  they  no.v 

I  have  not. 

44580.  And  they  would  tend  to  become  more  scientific 
and  more  skilled  ? — Certainly,  they  have  every  en- 
couragement, they  could  rise  and  become  medical  officers 
of  health  in  big  cities,  or  to  whatever  height  an  officer  could 
get  in  the  service. 

44581.  They  would  be  continually  treating  individuals 
from  the  point  of  view  of  preventing  future  disease  ? — 
They  would. 

44582.  That  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  profession  ? 
— A  great  advantage  to  the  profession. 

44583.  That  would  help  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  greater  scientific  preventive  medicine  ? — Yes. 

44584.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  man 
paid  by  salary  is  animated  by  higher  motives  than  a 
man  who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  on  fees  ? — I 
certainly  think  so  imder  that  condition,  because  he  ha3 

alforfees.  something  higher  than  fees  or  salary  to  think  about.  He 
I         .  has  his  advancement  in  his  profession,  and  it  is  already 
pointed  out  that  he  has  every  encouragement  for  scientific 
j  research  which  in  practice,  even  middle  class  practice, 

I  he  has  not  al  .vays,  and  certainly  in  low  class  practices  he 

I  has  not  at  all. 

44585.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  do  not  object  to  payment 
by  fees,  but  only  to  payment  by  fees,  under  those  con- 

I  ditions  ? — Yes. 

(  44586.  The  fees  under  better  conditions  would  go  on  ? 

'  — They  would  certainly  go  on.    I  do  not  think  I  would 

interfere  with  that  service. 

44587.  It  is  only  fees  under  the  particular  conditions 
of  a  low  grade  practice  that  you  object  to  ? — Yes,  the 
result  is  not  worth  the  fee  to  the  people,  small  though  it  is. 

44588.  On  the  whole  you  would  be  in  favour  of  trans- 
ferring the  whole  of  the  medical  relief  to  the  health 
authority  ? — The  whole  of  it  to  the  h  alth  authority. 

iry  44589.  Putting  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  the 

rity.  supreme  person  over  it  ? — As  the  supreme  person,  they 
would  be  entirely  responsible  to  him.  It  depends  on  the 
largeness  of  the  city. 
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44590.  Do  you  think  that  the  provision  of  free 
medical  inspection  and  medical  attendance  would  dis- 
courage sense  of  responsibility  on  thj  part  of  the  poor 
or  wo -.Id  it  tend  to  give  them  better  habits  ? — I  think 
it  would  certainly  tend  to  give  them  better  habits 
provided  that  those  people  who  visit  are  well  qualified 
for  the  particular  work.  We  have  health  visitors  in 
Birmingham  to-day,  I  believe,  in  theory,  but  the  present 
health  visitors  I  believe  are  not  trained  sufficiently  to  cope 
with  these  cases. 

44591.  Are  they  voluntary  ? — They  are  not  voluntary  ; 
they  are  put  under  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

44592.  What  sort  of  payment  have  they  ? — I  could 
not  say,  I  know  nothing  about  the  actual  payment. 

44593.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  qualified  ? 
— I  daresay  they  get  quite  enough  payment  to  justify  the 
existence  in  their  place  of  a  trained  nurse.  I  really 
think  a  nurse  would  be  better  than  a  health  visitor  as  at 
present  constituted;  the  nurse  would  know  what,  from 
my  experience,  the  health  visitor  neglects, 

44594. 
Yes. 
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{Mr.  Bentham.)  These  are  salaried  people  ? — 


44595.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Those  are  of  an  inferior  type  ? — 
To  my  mind  they  are. 

44596.  They  have  not  taken  a  sanitary  certificate  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

44597.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  Neea  of 
public  authority  employing  these  inferior  men  on  salary  ?  prescribing 
You  say  they  already  employ  inferior  persons  to  do  this  'lualilicatiois 
health  visiting  ;  they  would  be  open  to  the  same  temp-  ^'.'^      *  ' 
tation  with  regard  to  medical  men  ? — The  inferior  medical 

men  could  not  get  into  it ;  it  could  be  made  such  that  the 
inferior  medical  men  could  not  get  into  it. 

44598.  By  the  qualifications  ? — It  would  have  to  bo 
made  competitive  to  get  into  it,  and  if  he  proved  himself 
inferior,  if  he  got  into  it  he  could  be  coped  with. 

44599.  Are  not  the  health  visitors  appointed  by  com- 
petition ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

44600.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  This  service  of  health  visitors  is 
a  new  service  ? — Yes. 

44601 .  And  there  is  as  yet  no  recognised  qualification 
for  it  ? — I  think  not,  I  will  not  be  certain.  I  think  there 
is  no  qualification  at  all,  judging  from  the  health  visitors 
I  have  seen — no  qualification  whatever — certainly  not. 

44602.  In  some  municipalities  there  is  a  qualification 
and  in  some  there  is  not  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  the  quali- 
fication except  I  know  certain  of  them  hold  sanitary 
qualifications,  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  essential. 

44603.  In  Manchester  there  is  not  any  qualification 
but  in  Sheffield  there  is  ? — And  in  Birmingham  there 
is  not  to  my  knowledge. 

44604.  {Dr.  Dowms.)  I  think  you  told  us  in  the  coiirse  < Question  of 
of  your  evidence  that  the  Poor  Law  system  deterred  de;e;rence  of 
people  from  seeking  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 

44605.  It  frightens  them  away,  I  think,  was  your  ex- 
pression ? — Yes. 

44606.  In  the  statement  which  we  received  from  you 
last  December  you  say  this  :  "  I  venture  to  conclude 
that  there  is  not  much  if  any  room  for  improvement, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  no  other  class  of  the  community  can 
receive  as  reliable  and  prompt  attention  as  the  poor  of 
Birmingham."  How  do  you  reconcile  those  statements  ? 
— We  have  been  asked  two  things,  with  regard  to  that 
statement;  we  were  asked  as  to  the  present  state  of  affairs 
if  it  has  to  exist,  and  then  we  have  been  asked  what  can 
we  do.  I  put  that  in  the  first  category  ;  if  it  has  to  exist 
we  cannot  have  better  than  what  is  provided  in  Birming- 
ham, but  if  it  is  not  to  exist  my  opinion  is  different. 

44607.  There  is  no  qualification  in  this  first  statement 
I  have,  it  is  an  absolute  statement,  I  cannot  trace  any 
qualification  there  ? — I  was  asked  there  about  the  present 
conditions  in  Birmingham,  and  as  I  am  asked  the  ques- 
tion about  the  present  conditions  I  answer  it. 

44608.  Do  you  think  the  reluctance  of  the  poor  to 
seek  medical  relief  in  Birmingham  is  a  reasonable  reluc- 
tance ? — Certainly,  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  reluctance. 
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44609.  Why  is  it  a  reasonable  reluctance  ? — Because 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  administration  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  ; 
they  can  see  it,  and  they  feel  the  stigma  of  pauperism  and 
(^upstion  of     object  to  it. 
deterrence  of     44610.  What  is  that  stigma?— They  do  not  feel  free, 
its  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^^  under  a  stigma  ;  for  instance, 

causes  they  get  the  name  workhouse  mentioned,  and  they  do 

not  like  that. 

44611.  Is  that  all  ? — They  do  not  like  the  workhouse  ; 
they  feel  all  the  visiting  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  so 
on  ;  and  it  is  objectionable  to  be  brought  before  com- 
mittees of  guardians  and  have  their  cases  inquired  into  ; 
they  do  not  like  that — not  in  that  form. 

44612.  Do  they  object  to  being  dependent  on  others, 
is  that  it  ? — They  do  object  to  a  large  extent  to  being 
dependent  on  others. 


44613.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  find  that  people  object  Popularity 
to  going  to  the  isolation  hospitals,  the  fever  hospitals  ? —  of  sanitary 
No  ;  I  have  never  heard  of  any  objection.  authority 

hospital?, 

44614.  There  is  no  feeling  of  degradation  there  ? — 
None  at  all ;  they  know  that  all  classes  go  there. 

44615.  That  is  unconnected  with  pauperism,  is  it  not  ?  Excellence  o 

— Absolutely.    I  should  like  to  say  I  quite  agree  with  existing 

the  statement  I  made  that  under  the  present  conditions  system  of 

of  the  Poor  Law,  if  it  had  to  remain,  I  do  not  believe  "'®"Y^*' 

relief  in 

there  could  be  a  better  system  than  the  system  in  Bir-  Birmincham 
mingham  provided  it  was  properly  carried  out.  ° 

44616.  But  you  do  not  want  the  present  system  to 
go  on  ? — No  ;  that  is  the  question  on  which  I  was  asked 
my  opinion.  The  other  is  a  statement  about  the  existing 
conditions  ;  that  is  my  explanation  of  any  apparent  dis- 
crepancy there  may  be. 


Mr.  Horace  Bagster  Wilson  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  H.  B.       44617.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Medical  Superinten- 
]\  dsoii.     ^j^j^^.  q£  ^^j^g  Birmingham  Medical  Mission  ? — I  am. 

12  Mar.  1907.  44618.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which,  if  you 
will  hand  it  in  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? 
Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement) 
Qualifications  and  Experience. 

1.  I  was  born  in  Kendal,  matriculated  at  London 
University,  spent  five  years  training  for  a  manufacturer 
in  a  woollen  factory  employing  some  400  hands  ;  then 
worked  two  years  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  (Techni- 
cal Departments),  including  two  months  in  Germany, 
which  I  have  since  visited  three  times,  returning  to 
Kendal. 

2.  Deciding  to  become  a  medical  missionary,  I  qualified 
in  1895,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  London,  besides  passing 
the  first  M.B.,  London.  After  six  months  as  resident 
house-surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital,  I  became  junior  officer  at  the  Birming- 
ham Medical  Mission,  taking  the  place  of  the  medical 
superintendent  on  his  death,  February,  1899.  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  religious  and  philanthropic 
work  from  childhood. 

3.  I  send  testimonials  and  printed  papers  which 
explain  themselves.  With  regard  to  "  Drawn  unto 
Death  "  I  wish  to  emphasise  that  the  title  is  not  mine, 
and  that  my  share  of  it  began  as  a  social  investigation. 
It  has  had,  I  am  told,  a  far-reaching  efi^ect  on  the  public 
conscience  and  on  official  effort. 

The  Birmingham  Medical  Mission. 

Birmingham      4.  The  current  work  is  summarized  by  the  latest  Re- 
Medical         port,  and  the  other  papers,  also  by  the  actual  photos  of 
Mission         ^jjg  district.    The  Mission  has  existed    for  thirty-one 
*tafF^  ctc'''^  '  y^^^^  under  the  control  of  an  undenominational  com- 
'      '       mittee.    While  making  no  secret  of  its  intention  to  exert 
a  religious  influence,  its  doors  are  open  all  day,  and  often 
at  night,  to  the  poor  of  all  beliefs  or  no  belief.    It  acts  as  a 
close-at-hand  rredical    advisory   board    to  the  poor, 
treating  all  within  its  scope,  and  passing  on — with  personal 
letters  of  explanation — cases  suitable  for  the  hospitals, 
general  or  special.    It  is  a  dispensary,  with  a  minor 
surgery     cepartment,     ambulance     c'epartment,  and 
home  >  isiting  department,  my  home  visits  for  the  last 
half  year,  July  1st  to  December  31st,  1906,  being  1,012. 
I  am  assisted  by  a  trained  nurse,  and  by  the  wife  of 
the  resident  missionary,  in  the  home  visiting. 

5.  There  is  a  salaried  assistant  surgeon,  an  hon.  aural 
surgeon,  and  an  hon.  gynaecologist,  a  qualified  dispenser, 
with  salaried  assistant  secretaries  of  the  general  and 
ladies'  committees,  resident  missionary  and  wife,  porter 
and  cleaners,  and  some  seventy  voluntary  workers  more 
or  less  engaged  throughout  the  week. 

6.  We  have  no  beds,  except  for  emergencies  and  for 
recovery  after  rapid  anaesthesia.    No  maternity  work. 

7.  The  religious  and  social  agencies  are  detailed  in  the 
Report. 


General  Impressions. 

8.  Please  refer  to  "  Drawn  unto  Death,"  especially  the  Condition  o' 
marked  paragraphs  ;  the  whole,  if  time  allows.    If  my  poor  in 
descriptions  are  accurate,  yet  appljdng  only  to  a  Kmited  Birmingham 
area  of  Birmingham  "  Slumdom  "  alone,  what  must  be  slums, 
total  amount  of  evil  condition  in  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, where,  in  great  areas  or  patches,  practically  iden- 
tical conditions  obtain  ?    I  am,  however,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  if  the  poor  are  led,  and  not  either  driven  or 
flattered  by  political  or  other  bribes,  a  very  definite 
percentage  of  improvement  is  obtainable.    And  I  believe 

in  the  great  educational,  as  well  as  the  imm  diately 
practical,  value  of  an  extension  of  citizen  interest  in  the 
actual  conditions  of  "  The  Poor." 

The  Medical  Assistance  of  "  The  Poor." 

9.  May  I,  for  the  immediate  purpose,  make  a  rough 
classification  of  my  material  ? 

Average  family  of  five — three  children  : — 

Class  I. — Average  family  income,  30s.  per  week, 
artisan. 

Class  II. — Average  family  income,  20s.  per  week, 
labourer. 

Class  III. — Average  family  income,  10s.  per  week, 
odd- job  man. 

N.B. — The  average  total  weekly  income  of  100  famiHes, 
richer  and  poorer,  near  the  Medical  Mission,  January, 
1903,  4  "4  per  family,  was  19s.  2d.,  the  average  rent  being 
4s.  2d.  Eighty-one  of  these  families  averaged  only 
18s.  IJd.    ("  Drawn  unto  Death,"  p.  42.) 

10.  Does  the  health  of  the  community  suffer  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical 
assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor  ? — Unques- 
tionably ;  and  in  the  aggregate,  enormously. 

A. — Amount  of  Medical  Assistance. 

11.  Classes  III.  and  II.  cannot  possibly  afford  home  Lq^v 
attendance  even  at  the  minimum  of  3s.  6d.  per  week.    I  wages 
come  across  but  few  men  in  medical  clubs  ;   wives  and  resulting  in 
children  "never."    Visiting  a  case  lately,  I  found  the  deficient 
breadwinner  also  in  bed.    "  Is  the  doctor  attending  njedicjil 

him  ?  "    "  No,  Sir,  Dr.  knows  his  complaint,  the  *  '^^^ 

gout,  and  we  get  a  6d.  bottle  at  night  from  his  dispensary. ' ' 
The  bottle  wiU  last  three  days,  and  may  be  eked  out  to 
five  or  six  days.  This  is  a  practical  solution  of  a  kind. 
Home  medical  assistance  is  deferred  to  the  last  moment, 
credit  for  provisions  or  rent  is  obtained,  clothes  or  furni- 
ture may  be  pawned,  money  borrowed  at  a  ruinous  rate 
of  interest,  or  a  collection  made  for  the  3s.  6d.  to  Ss. 
required  in  advance  ;  it  is  discontinued  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  be  hurriedly  resumed  should  the  presence  of 
medical  man  or  minister  of  religion  seem  urgently  re- 
quired. The  rarely  obtained  dispensary  notes  are  under- 
stood not  to  guarantee  frequent  visits,  except  in  urgent 
cases  ;  there  is  no  visiting  from  the  hospitals  as  the  cases 
drop  out  from  increasing  illness.  Incipient,  or  sub- 
siding illness,  and  convalescence,  are  left  to  providence ; 
and  the  visiting  doctor  may  be  purposely  not  told  of  a 
fresh  case  in  the  house  because  of  the  inevitable  expense 
of  its  treatment.  I  have  often  been  called  in  just  because 
another  doctor  was  in  attendance,  and  it  is  n:t  im- 
possible for  three  of  us  to  be  on  the  scene ! 
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12.  Out-patient  treatment  is  fairly  easily  obtainalle, 
but  much  abused.  Many  of  the  cases  pre  enting  them- 
selves are  those  who  have  time  to  attend,  not  those  who 
are  in  greatest  poverty  or  bodily  distress.  As  arranged, 
i.e.,  at  a  few  great  centres,  it  involves  a  prodigious  waste 
of  home  time,  also  a  great  deal  of  exposure  to  the  very 
weather  which  coincides  with  the  most  illness.  Many 
stay  indoors  exactly  when  they  most  need  advice  and 
treatment ;   others  go  out,  and  suffer  in  consequence. 

13.  I  have  frequently  been  told  that  Classes  II.  and  III. 
and  even  Class  I.,  are  crowded  out  of  the  dispensaries  by 
the  favourites  of  those  who  have  the  notes  under 
their  control,  i.e.,  by  those  who  ought  to  pay  for 
private  attendance,  a  double  injustice  resulting  if  the 
dispensaries  are  meant  for  the  poor. 

14.  Class  I.  is  exposed  to  the  same  evils  as  to  home  and 
out-patient  attendance  as  Classes  II.  and  III.,  but  in 
milder  degree.  Continuous  attendance  of  a  medical  man 
for  a  few  weeks  becomes  an  unbearable  burden,  often 
either  coming  to  a  dead  stop,  or  crippling  the  whole  family 
when  in  greatest  straits.  Its  attention  ought  to  be 
directed,  during  illness,  to  the  extras  of  special  diet,  bed- 
room fire,  extra  light,  washing  and  help ;  not  to  the  task 
of  paying  a  minimum  of  3s.  6d.  a  week,  on  a  progressively 
reduced  income,  for  attendance  and  medicine  on\y. 
Again  and  again  have  members  of  Class  I.  come  to  me 
with  profound  apologies,  declaring  a  history  of  temporary 
bankruptcy ;  and  we  have  helped  them — after  due  en- 
quiry— to  turn  the  corner.  Such  a  rare  refuge  as  our 
comparatively  small  and  solitary  mission  ought  not  to 
be  the  only  dirni'ir  refSyii  of  such  people.  The  sick 
are  neglected  ;  the  doctors  are  over-worked,  underpaid, 
and  weary  of  the  treadmill. 

B. — Quality  of  Medical  Assistance. 

15.  It  is  inevitably  deficient.  The  average  poor  man's 
doctor,  once  immersed  in  his  work,  enjoys  no  rest,  no 
leisure  ;  he  has  no  time  for  society,  lectures,  or  music, 

asistance  for  and  can  but  rarely  attend  even  medical  gatherings.  He 
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and  his  family  must  live  ;  he  must  pay  at  both  ends  for 
his  holiday  if  he  takes  one.  If  successful,  he  has  no  time 
for  study  ;  if  unsuccessful,  grave  temptations  wait  on 
him,  and  his  outlook  is  dismal.  The  doctor  of  the  poor 
is  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  expense,  only  wanted  at  a 
crisis.  And  what  can  he  provide  of  time,  medicine,  etc., 
at  3s.  6d.  a  week  ?  How  can  he  supply  adequate  dress- 
ings, bandages,  lotions,  etc.,  whose  value  is  unappreciated 
by  the  poor,  and  for  which  he  dare  not  charge  extra  ? 

18.  But  in  any  case,  in  these  days  of  specialism  and  more 
costly  treatment,  how  can  one  man  at  3s.  6d.  (or  even  5s. )  a 
week  be  all  in  all  to  every  patient  ?  Further,  he  is  not 
able  by  mere  recommendations  to  open  the  door  of  hospital 
and  specialist  in  any  complete  sense,  despite  the  courtesy 
of  the  hospital  staffs  ;  and  too  soon  the  question  of  notes 
arises.  The  family  doctor  ought  to  be  first  and  foremost 
a  diagnostician  as  to  the  kind  of  treatment  required  and 
which  he,  or  others,  must  give.  There  should  then  be 
none  of  the  delays  which,  in  the  present  miserable  and 
inchoate  state  of  affairs,  bring  such  grave  immediate  and 
later  consequences,  and  so  lower  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. The  medical  profession  and  other  health 
agencies  constitute  an  army  of  non-organized  volunteers, 
fighting  the  great  national  battle  against  disease.  No 
one  with  a  conscience  can  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 

17.  May  I  remind  the  Commission  of  the  many  poor 
not  included  in  my  classification,  such  as  isolated  men  and 
women,  widows  and  orphans,  clerks,  decayed  gentry,  etc., 
to  whom  much  of  the  foregoing  applies,  mutatis  mutandis  ? 

C. — Preventive  Medical  Assistance. 

18.  At  the  Medical  Mission  our  case-papers  are  num- 
bered, and  card-indexed  alphabetically.  They  bear 
record  of  instructions  as  to  the  feeding  of  infants,  supply 
of  nourishing  food  and  suitable  clothing,  the  care  of  the 
teeth,  ventilation,  extra  hours  of  sleep  (day  and  night), 
country  holidays,  etc.  These  instructions  are  very  fre- 
quently carried  out.  If  a  ^ledical  Mission,  with  only 
private  influence  and  slender  resources,  can  obtain  such 
results,  what  might  not  be  done  on  a  univeisal  scale  and 
with  State  influence  at  the  back  ?  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  heavy  percentage  of  the  illness-roll  could 
be  removed  by  meeting  the  ignorance,  fatalism,  and  help- 
lessness of  the  poor  by  kindly  medical  advice,  ultimately 
enforced,  if  need  be,  by  authority. 

429-  IV. 


19.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Child  Study  Association, 
meeting  at  the  University  last  December,  1906,  the  urgent 
importance  of  utiliiing  the  school  as  a  Loc  I  HcjIthCe  itre, 
the  parents  and  the  homes  being  quietly  revolutionised 
through  the  care  of  the  children.  A  simple  medical 
inspection  would  open  the  way  to  "  talks  "  with  the 
parents  at  the  local  school,  "  talks  "  differing  tit}  cce'o 
from  summons  reprimands  ;  though  it  would — after  a 
carefully  graduated  stringency — become  known  through- 
out  the  local  area  that  these  talks  were  not  mere  pious 
opinions.  They  would  proceed  on  the  initial  assumption 
that  the  parents  or  friends  intended  well  by  the  children, 
and  that  they  only  required  information  as  to  their 
health,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  to  do  everything  possible 
for  t'-eir  offspring.  Praise  would  be  meted  out  even 
for  one  item  of  attention;  and  after  a  time  a  health- 
conscience  would  be  established,  an  asset  of  great  poten- 
tial value.  The  attendance  officers  and  city  health 
visitors  would  meanwhile  be  in  no  sense  rivals,  but 
cordially  co-operating  ancillary  agents ;  and  their  infor- 
mation, supplemented  by  doctors'  surprise  visits,  e.g., 
at  meal  times,  would  place  the  little  and  simple  evening 
"Court  "  (the  name  must  be  avoided)  in  a  strong  position  to 
deal  with  parents.  When  local  public  opinion  was  ripe, 
when  the  majority  had  been  sufficiently  encouraged,  and 
had  acqu'red  a  conscience  (little  prizes,  certificates,  etc., 
smoothing  matters  and  stimulating  the  parents  at  the 
same  time),  an  example  would  have  to  be  made  of  the 
worst  offenders,  of  whom  it  would  by  this  time  be  said, 
"  Serves  them  right ;  did  you  ever  see  such  miserable 
children  ?  " 

20.  What  is  the  use  of  prosecuting  a  few  vicious  parents 
while  what  I  termed  "The  Average  Slum-child"  is  minus 
the  prevision  of  the  State  ?  The  whole  gamut  of  medical 
treatment  should  at  least  be  made  known  to  the  parents; 
and,  if  I  may  stray  into  finance,  I  would  suggest  that  any 
insurance  for  children  of  the  really  poor  be  very  light, 
or,  possibly,  either  borne  by  the  State  or  by  the  federated 
voluntary  agencies  of  each  district,  whom  I  long  to  see 
co-operated  into  working  order  on  some  English  develop- 
ment of  the  Elberfeld  system.  More  encouragement, 
far  more  stringency,  more  determination  that  the  present 
revolting  state  of  child  neglect  shall  and  must  come  to 
an  end,  seems  to  me  imperative.  A  very  important  official 
of  the  citj'  suggested  to  me  the  arrangement  of  a  trial 
scheme  of  this  kind  in  a  congested  district,  p.  special 
feature  being  that  the  Schoolmasters  within  the  area 
proposed  should  checkmate  the  transference  cf  the 
children  under  observation  from  school  to  school  while  it 
was  in  operation.  I  believe  it  would  be  most  instructive 
and  would  be  a  valuable  test. 

21.  Constantly  seeing  children  as  units  and  in  masses, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  condition  of  at  least  half  of  them 
might — even  under  present  conditions — be  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and  that  half  of  this  half  urgently  require  medi- 
cd  and  other  aid,.  All  done  for  the  children  helps  the 
parents  and  homes  now,  and  the  future  liomes  hereafter. 
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Local  Operations  of  Assisting  Agencies. 
22.  Heilth  Committee. — The  operations  of  this  Com-  Medical 
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mittee  are  energetic  and  well  organised 
judge. 

Any  notifications,  or  even  suggestions,  are  received 
with  courteous  thanks  and  thoroughly  seen  to.  We 
hive  full  liberty,  and  are  encouraged,  to  point  out  any 
improvement  Av'hich  may  strike  us.  The  reports  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  on  Infant  Mortality,  and  es- 
pecially his  Report  on  the  Floodgate  Street  Area,  where 
we  chiefly  work,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  local 
problems,  and  have  reacted  on  other  civic  departments. 
The  standard  of  what  is  essential  to  health  is  being 
slowly  but  steadily  raised. 

The  lady  Health  Visitors,  with  whom  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do,  and  who  ask  me  to  diagno.se  and  treat  for 
them  many  neglected  cases,  are  fulfilling  a  useful  function, 
and  this  agency  is  capable  of  groat  development. 

23.  Housing  Committee.— This  agency  does  not  assist 
the  poor  with  medicine  or  advice,  but  it  cannot  be  omit- 
ted in  the  survey.  Not  only  does  its  direct  work  im- 
prove courts  by  letting  in  air  and  sunshine,  and  by  seeing 
to  drains,  wat«r  supply,  etc.,  but  it  causes  a  healthy 
emulation  even  where  it  has  not  itself  taken  action. 
The  worst  dwellings  are  being  quietly  removed  without 
the  creation  of  a  house  famine. 

3  D 
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24.  School  Attendance  Officers. — Of  these  I  must  speak 
with  unqualified  praise  ;  they  are  devoted  men  whose 
tact  is  marvellous.  I  append  our  case-paper  forms  for 
boys  and  girls  (buff  and  blue),  those  for  women  being 
white,  those  for  men  red.  (For  copies  of  completed 
case-papers,  see  Appendix  No.  XV III.  (A.).)  These 
case-papers  are  numbered,  and  the  patient  has  a  home  card 
with  this  (permanent)  number  on  it.  We  enter  on  the 
case-paper,  in  the  appropriate  column,  either  the  length  of 
non-attendance,  or  leave  the  column  blank,  or  state  that 
attendance  is  to  take  place.  The  case-numbers,  with 
any  additional  remarks,  are  forwarded  every  evening  to 
the  attendance  officer.  If,  on  visiting,  non-attendance  is 
claimed,  the  number  is  taken  and  collated  at  the  office. 
Our  verdict  is  always  taken  as  final ;  but  the  attendance 
officers  have  access  to  the  papers  at  the  mission,  which 
they  may  endorse,  and  they  frequently  interview  the 
staff.  We  thus  play  into  one  another's  hands  for  the 
children's  sake,  and  I  willingly  undertake  this  whoUy 
extra  work  for  the  same  reason. 

25.  The  schedule  of  standards,  which  I  keep  up  myself, 
gives  me  an  indication  of  abnormal  advancement  at 
school,  or  the  reverse,  and  sets  me  on  the  track  of  fruitful 
enquiries.  Often  I  accelerate  school  attendance ;  often 
keep  a  precocious  and  yet  very  delicate  child  back.  The 
head  teachers  are  also  in  close  touch  with  us.  It  is  my 
aim  at  least  to  deal  with  the  whole  situation  of  each 
separate  child.  There  is  actually  a  danger  that  "  a 
bottle  of  medicine  "  may  blind  the  parent  to  important 
issues,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  minimise  this. 

The  Poor  Laiv. 

26.  In  speaking  of  "  The  Poor  Law  "  as  an  assisting 
agency,  I  only  mean  the  system  ;  and  I  wish  to  convey  no 
personal  reflection  of  any  kind.  Nor  am  I  in  favour  of  a 
total  overthrow  of  that  system. 

27.  Poor  Law  Out-Relief  {Medical). — If  I  am  correct 
of  insufficient  jn  what  I  have  stated  as  to  the  inability  of  "  the  poor  " 

htliMs*^  *°  P*-^  °^  themselves  for  adequate  medical  assistance, 
^  'we  must  not  look  to  the  Poor  Law  to  help  us.    It  is  not 

worth  keeping  up  to  meet  this  need.  I  append  the 
actual  case-paper  of  a  man  who  came  to  me  last  week 
which  illustrates  a  whole  range  of  Poor  Law  problems. 
As  will  be  seen,  I  diagnosed  phthisis  (pulmonary)  on 
January  12th,  190.3,  and  I  recommended  him  for  Black- 
well  Sanatorium  or  the  Llandudno  home.  (All  these 
notes  are  in  shorthand  and  rapidly  wi-itten  under  great 
pressure).  Had  he  been  an  insured  Berlia  workman, 
and  I  the  physician  at  one  of  the  city  stations,  I  should 
have  recommended  him  for  removal  to  the  magnificent 
Workmen's  Consumption  Sanatorium.  Had  there  been 
a  federated  Elberfeld  system  for  the  ward,  his  wife  and 
child  (the  Commission  will  see  that  this  consumptive 
respectable  man  has  begotten  two  children  since,  the 
■three  now  living)  would  have  been  superintended, 
adequately  helped,  and  the  "home -life"  kept  up.  None 
of  this  was  done.  He  attended  till  February  23rd,  1903, 
and  now  turns  up,  January,  1907,  having  infected  another 
iouse,  with  two  more  children,  his  nett  club  money 
9s.  6d.  being  on  the  verge  of  reduction  to  4s.  6d.  nett, 
and  no  prospect  of  working  again.  Society  is  simply 
tinkering — in  the  twentieth  century — with  such  a  man. 
If  I  send  him  to  the  Poor  Law  they  will  say  "  Come  in." 
He  will  refuse,  and  probably  refuse  to  the  last.  He  will 
not  become  a  pauper ;  the  neighbours  will  not  allow  the 
Deterrence  of  ^ifg  ^o  allow  it.  The  Poor  Law  is  now  absolutely  clear 
of  all  responsibility.  The  man  has  refused  then  kind 
offer ;  I  am  assured  that  they  cannot  insist  on  his 
removal ;  and  the  miseries  and  social  disgrace  of  the  whole 
situation  are  unworthy  of  a  practical  nation. 

To  test  him  I  said  (see  notes  on  case  paper)  "  Why 
don't  you  go  to  the  parish  doctor  ?  "  "  Do  you  mean 
the  Infirmary  ?  "  "  Didn't  you  know  there  was  a  doctor 
to  see  you  folk  outside  ?  "    "  Naw,  is  there  ?  " 

"  How  have  you  been  living  ?  "  (Sick  pay  thirteen 
weeks  at  93.  6d.,  soon  to  be  4s.  6d.)  "My  wife  isn't 
working  now ;  there's  nothink  in  it ;  only  6s.  or  7s.  at 
a  factory,  and  so  much  to  pay  for  minding  that  it  only 
leaves  about  2s.  And  it  ain't  like  their  own  mother  miadin' 
them."  No  outside  help  or  lodger.  The  indoor  and 
outdoor  departments  of  the  Poor  Law  are  thus,  as  in 
countless  other  cases,  cleared  of  all  responsibility  and 
expense;   a  blank  wall  would  yield  more  easily  than 
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this  rigid  organisation,  which  is  compelled  by  law  to  Deterrenc'if 
promote  self-help  and  thrift  at  such  a  cost  of  human  medical 
health  and  happiness,  not  to  say  decency.  relief. 

This  case  admirably  illustrates  the  plea  for  some 
agency  to  act  concurrently  with  the  medical  arm  of  social 
service.  The  humble  medical  mission  is  merely  palliating 
the  evU,  while  straining  its  slender  resources  beyond 
measure  in  a  case  which,  for  want  of  system,  cannot  be 
aided  without  pauperisation,  and  will  not  be  aided  pauper 
fashion.  The  whole  family  is  now  qualifying  in  every 
direction  for  inefficiency,  being  taught  to  beg,  becoming 
dirty,  iU-clothed,  underfed,  infected,  and  discouraged. 

Case  5053  is  also  instructive.  This  man,  with  incurable 
oedema  of  the  legs,  and  a  mystery  to  both  surgeons  and 
Ijhysicians  at  one  of  the  hospitals,  alternates  between 
indoor  treatment  at  the  workhouse  infii'mary,  or  at  the 
hospital  (by  note),  or  he  is  at  home  without  any 
relief  or  medical  attention,  because,  if  he  has  a  fancy  to  be 
with  his  family  (and  he  is  not  dangerous  to  their  health), 
the  State,  which  would  keep  him  luxuriously  in  an  in- 
stitution, regards  him  as  having  refused  a  good  offer.  I 
found  him  when  visiting  his  child,  and  for  very  pity 
offered  him  medicine.  He  also  gets  a  dispensary  note 
when  he  can. 

If  suggestions  on  this  subject  would  be  of  any  interest 
I  would  gladly  lay  them  before  the  Commission. 

28.  Poor  Law  Indoor  Belief  (Medical). — In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  dreaded,  and  grim  tales  are  told 
me.  But  I  beheve  the  objections  are  largelj'  superstitious 
and  traditional ;  they  suffice,  however,  to  rehevo  the  rates 
greatly,  in  the  first  instance  at  least.  I  have  no  evidence 
of  anything  but  efficiency ;  yet  I  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  friends,  or  the 
patients,  to  removal. 

The  hospitals  are  too  overcrowded  to  meet  the  situation 
as  a  matter  of  routine. 

In  my  experience  the  very  idea  of  the  Poor  Law  supply- 
ing any  nursing  facilities  (save  dressings)  is  unknown, 
though  I  understand  that  the  guardians  are  not  limited 
in  their  powers  as  to  this.  They  believe  it  is  false 
kindness  to  institute,  or  even  supplement,  Home  nm-sing 
of  any  kind. 

Voluntary  Hospitals, 

29.  These  are,  I  believe,  overcrowded  in  every  depart- 
ment ;  and  this  state  of  affairs  is  given  as  a  plea  for  more 
support.  Is  it  possible  for  even  the  ablest  men  to  do 
justice  to  such  crowds  ?  I  suggest  a  decentrahsation 
of  the  routine  work  by  the  estabhshment  of  "  dispen- 
saries," it  being  understood  that  all  special  and  severe 
cases  are  to  be  reserved  for  more  highly  equipped  institu- 
tions. These  might  (possibly)  in  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  be  supported  by  a  dual  system  of  ad- 
mittance (treatment  the  same) : — (1)  by  the  notes  of  the 
charitable ;  (2)  by  the  admittances  of  the  insured  on 
production  of  insurance  book.  An  immense  amount  of 
work  could  be  cleared  off  in  this  way  close  to  the  homes, 
and,  in  nursing  cases,  a  State  or  private  doctor  recom- 
mended, also  speciafists. 

I  should  prefer  small  central  hospitals  for  very  urgent 
and  seriously  injured  cases,  and  large  suburban  hospitals, 
like  the  one  I  saw  in  Hamburg  for  all  other  general  cases. 
If  I  remember  right,  even  the  visiting  staff  were  paid  ; 
the  patients  were  charged  for  at  2  m.,  3  m.,  5  m.,  8  m., 
and  10  m.  each,  according  to  the  social  scale  and  the 
willingness  of  friends,  or  authority,  to  pay.  The  hospital, 
on  the  barrack  system,  was  far  more  advantageously 
situated  than  a  centre-of-ihe-city  hospital  in  everj'l.hing, 
but  the  convenience  of  the  visiting  staff. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  expect  the  hospitals  to  do 
more  under  present  circumstances;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  time  wasted  by  the  patients,  and  there  is  necessarily 
swift  work  on  the  part  of  the  doctors,  many  of  the  cases 
not  needing  treatment  in  so  elaborate  an  institution. 

The  begging  for  notes  is  a  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory 
procedure ;  free  admission  would  paralyse  the  out- 
patient departments. 

Medical  Clubs. 

30.  From  my  outside  experience,  and  special  enquiries  Objections  (' 
I  have  made  from  those  well  acquainted  with  them  as  medical 
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salve,  not  a  remedy.  How  can  a  medical  club  qua 
medical  club  deal  with  every  class  of  case,  or  even  effec- 
tively with  routine  cases,  when  the  means  of  time  and 
sinews  of  war  at  the  disposal  of  the  often  single  prac- 
titioner are  so  meagre  ? — The  patients  are  often  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied,  and  not  without  some  cause.  Further, 
if  the  club  is  local,  and  the  member  moves  to  another 
town,  or  it  may  be  even  district,  his  "  insurance  "  be- 
comes a  dead  letter.  Were  this  insurance  national,  or 
civic  and  transferable,  I  understand  that  working  men 
would  very  willingly  have  a  reasonable  sum  stopped  from 
wages.  They  would  know  how  to  apportion  their  income, 
would  be  able  to  pay  higher  rent  in  better  surround- 
ings if  efiScient  medical  attendance  were  guaranteed  ; 
they  are  now  quite  sufficiently  educated  to  grasp  the 
value  of  insurance  schemes.  I  believe  medical  clubs  as 
wings  of  a  friendly  society  are  considerably  more  satis- 
factory than  the  pure  sick  clubs. 

In  my  district  I  have  never  come  across  a  woman  or 
child  in  a  sick  club.  There  is  much  insurance  for  death  ; 
for  life  and  health,  a  scramble  for  hurried,  temporary, 
intermittent,  and  too  often  inadequate  treatment  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  May  we  not  pay  too  dear  for  "  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  ?  " 

Cmises  of  Seeking  Assistance. 

31.  These  are  : — 

(1)  Poverty,  as  previously  indicated,  even  when 
income  is  normal. 

(2)  The  Causes  of  poverty  as  separate  factors, 
e.g.,  unemployment,  accident  or  illness  of  one  or  more 
family  breadwinners,  drink,  idleness,  thriftlessness, 
vice,  nomadism,  gambling. 

(3)  Of  course  illness,  real  or  fancied ;  and,  in  the 
medical  mission  experience,  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  sick  pay  as  the  case  proceeds  and  the 
family  goes  more  rapidly  to  pieces. 

Overlapping,  Co-operation,  Single  Agency. 

32.  The  patients  have  the  choice,  where  notes  can  be 
obtained,  or  where  they  have  rights,  of  several  agencies 
for  treatment,  and  they  pick  and  choose  to  the  best  of  their 
power.  The  agencies  being  too  often,  for  the  reasons 
alleged,  inefficient  or  choked  with  work,  this  in  theory 
unlimited  choice  does  not  tend  to  effective  treatment. 
Co-operation  is  unorganized,  dependent  on  the  private 
influence  of  the  doctor  in  many  cases,  and  it  is  most  im- 
perfectly carried  out.  To  quote  a  hospital  surgeon  of 
many  years'  experience,  "  We  are  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
voluntary  system." 

33.  In  my  opinion,  further  co-operation  will  not  be 
greatly  advanced  tiU  system  takes  the  place  of  no  system, 
and  till  the  poor  come  to  understand  that  not  as  paupers, 
but  as  those  who  by  combination  have  a  right  to  medical 
treatment,  they  have  the  privilege  of  being  courteously 
received  at  local  stations,  there  to  be  thorovghhj  examined, 
the  examiners  being  superintended  (of  course  not  in  every 
case)  by  head  district  officers  of  proved  practical  ex- 
perience, men  who  have  the  health  of  the  people  at  heart 
and  who  are  not  mere  birds  of  passage.  By  arrangement 
with  existing  institutions  such  as  the  Dispensaries,  and  the 
creation  of  State  Dispensaries  (the  two  comparable  to  the 
"  shop  "  Post  Office  and  the  "  pure  "  Post  Office),  a  start 
could  soon  be  made,  and  it  is  weU  that  the  change  should 
take  place  without  expectations  being  suddenly  raised 
too  high. 

34.  Further,  these  local  stations  should  be  placed  in 
touch  with  existing  Charitable  and  Poor  Law  Institutions  ; 
and  patients  applying  for,  or  requiring  indoor  or  special 
treatment,  should  be  unhurriedly  seen  by  experienced 
men,  not  by  t3T:os,  however  potentially  gifted.  There 
should  be  no  experience  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  in  this  way,  i.e.  competent  men  must  be  paid. 

35.  I  venture  to  think  we  should  then  work  our  way, 
EngHsh  fashion,  to  suitable  and  sufficient  medical  pro- 
vision for  the  poor ;  and  all  charitable  donations  to  in- 
stitutions  would  be  to  the  good.  For  this  provision 
I  firmly  believe  the  average  artisan,  and  even  labourer,  is 
wiUing  to  pay ;  but  the  article  must  not  be  a  bogus 
one,  nor  incomplete  in  any  feature.  It  must  include,  if 
need  be,  not  only  the  initial  consultation,  but  also  the 
most  costly  essential  treatment,  conducted  of  course 
without  extravagance  and  sentimentalism. 
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36.  The  efficiency  which  pubhc  control  would  demand,  Mr.  H.  B, 
and  meet,  would  attract  as  paying  patients,  or  semi-  Wilson. 

paying  patients  those  to  whom  extra  privacy,  etc.,  not  

better  actual  treatment,  could  be   ofliered.    Beds,  hours  ^^t^-  1907. 

etc.,  might  be,  with  care,  arranged  in  view  of  this,  i.e.,  ' 
special  hours  for  charity  notes,  and  so  on. 

37.  The  importance  of  co-ordinating  Poor  Law  and  j^g^^ 
charity  has  a  bearing  on  this,  for  they  do  not  yet  co-  co-operation 
operate  near  us,  as  the  charities  are  not  federated ;  and,  between 
too,  the  guardians  seem  to  want,  in  spite  of  the  Poor  Law  Poor  Law  and 
Minute  of  JMr.  Goschen,  November  20th,   1869,  to  keep  charities. 

to  themselves.  This  impression  is  unfortunate.  I 
append  a  copy  of  that  Minute  and  the  newspaper  reprint 
of  an  attempt  to  federate  the  actual  representatives  of 
agencies  working  in  the  ward,  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  my  ill-health  in  1905,  and  now  being  revived  in  con- 
nection with  the  St.  Bartholomew's  "  District "  (Ward) 
of  the  Be  rdesley  "  Branch  "  (Division)  of  "the  City  of 
Birmingham  Aid  Society,"  of  which  District  I  am  Hon. 
Medical  Referee. 

Children. 

38.  Last  year  I  had  weighed  and  measured  and  other- 
wise tested  by  the  Instructor  of  Phys  cal  Training  in  the  Results  of 
spacious  and  well-equipped  Y.M.C.A.  gynmasium,  Mr.  pbysical 

C.  E.  A.  Heywood,  the  whole  of  the  Boumville  School  ^'f^children ?n 
as  per  cards  herewith  ;  also  a  number  of  local  children.  Bournville 
The  comparisons  as  far  as  they  went  are  of  course  very  School, 
striking,  and  I  hope  to  present  them  as  an  Appendix.* 

Medical  Clubs  and  Women. 

39.  After  addressing  a  typical  mothers'  meeting  not  Paucity  of 
far  from  us,  I  enquired  how  many  present,  out  of  women's 
sixty-five,  were  in  medical  clubs.    None  were  in  medical  medical 
clubs  as  part  of  a  friendly  society ;  three  were  in  clubs  clubs  and 
for  medical  attendance  only,  and  would  forfeit  benefit  '^jQ^gr°fggg 
if  removing  from  Birmingham,  and,  presumably,  if  moving  for  such^^^ 
out  of  reach  of  even  the  club  locality.  clubs. 

None  were  willing  to  pay  3d.  every  week  for  Hfe  for 
any  bribe  of  complete  medical  and  surgical  attendance  ; 
but  few  2d.  ;  almost  all  would  willingly  pay  Id.  I  gathered 
that  it  would  be  Httle  use  seeking  for  insurance  money 
for  the  children. 


40. 


Education. 

I  beUeve  that  the  principle  brought  out  in  the  Defects  of 


Report  by  women  inspectors  to  the  Board  of  Edvication  existing 
on  children  under  five  apphes  in  measure  to  the  whole  educational 
of  the  educatiohal  life  of  the  average  slum  child.  Mere  sj^t-eni. 
knowledge  is  swiftly  forgotten  ;  we  should  aim  chiefly 
at  what  wiU  most  tend  to  promote  physical  efficiency  plus 
mental  and  moral  stabiUty ;  at  capabiUty  rather  than 
acquirement.  Nor  should  we  forget  tliat  we  are  training 
boys  and  girls  for  civic,  industrial,  and  home  futures. 


State  and  Charity. 

41.  In  1903  I  inspected  in  three  days  about  fifty 
only  of  the  congeries  of  epileptic  and  other  institutions 
associated  with  the  name  of  Pastor  v.  Bodelschwingb; 
a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  and 
personally  known  to  the  present  Emperor  and  Empress, 
I  found  that  while  these  and  many  other  Homes,  etc., 
were  largely  supported  by  "  charity,"  the  State  was  at 
once  appreciative  and  yet  possessed  of  full  powers  of 
friendly  inspection  and  suggestion.  This  happy  co-opera- 
tion and  understanding  appeared  to  me  to  be  mutually 
educative,  and  must  have  notably  reduced  State  expenses, 
as  so  much  of  often  revolting  work  was  cheerfully  done 
from  Christian  motives,  salaries  being  small. 

Our  medical  mission  is  neither  criticised  nor  encouraged 
by  the  State.  In  my  ten  years'  experience  i  e  are  always 
the  suitors  for  any  attention  ;  and  I  have  practically 
given  up  expecting  the  sUghtest  official  interest,  however 
long  we  may  have  staved  off  appUcations  to  the  guardians 
in  special  cases  and  through  our  daily  work.  One  ex- 
ception occurs  to  me  where  I  obtained  for  a  worn  out 
button-maker  a  pension  from  the  "  young  masters "  of 
2s.  6d.,  which  was  supplemented  by  2s.  6d.  out-relief,  I 
undertaking  medical  attendance.  Thus  the  "  old-age  pen- 
sion "  question  was  solved. 

*The  witness  was  unable  to  supply  the  particulars  above 
referred  to  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  Volume. 
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42.  I  have  had  little  leisure  since  the  Secretary's 
request  came,  so  I  hop 3  you  will  maks  allowance  for 
any  re-iteration,  and  that  you  will  ask  for  further  details 
onany  point.  I  hope  the  documents,  map,  and  described 
photograph,  will  illustrate  Birmingham  canditiins. 

43.  Should  you  desire  to  see  the  work,  my  out-patient 
days  are  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  Floodgate  Street,  and 
Wednesday  at  Ellis  Street,  9.0  to  1.0  (Elhs  Street  is  only 
in  a  mission-hall  used  for  the  purpose  once  weekly). 
I  visit  Monday  and  Thui'sday,  and  most  other  days.  My 
colleague  sees  out-patients  Monday  and  Wednesday  from 
1.30  to  3.30  or  so.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  show  the 
case-papers  and  our  institution,  and  the  district. 

44319.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  some  very  full 
evidence  about  the  general  system  of  medical  relief  in 
Birmingham.  Your  statement  is  interesting  because  it 
deals  with  the  work  of  the  medical  mission.  We  should 
firat  like  to  ask  you  if  you  would  care  at  pJl  to  expand  what 
you  have  said  in  your  statement  about  your  medical 
mission  ? — I  should  like  if  I  might  first  of  all  to  show  by 
these  series  of  classified  case  papers,  from  the  actual  work, 
the  facts  which  have  led  me  to  certain  conclusions  ;  then 
I  would  hke  with  your  permission  to  interpose  the  remedies 
as  they  strike  mo  working  in  the  congested  area,  and 
thirdly,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  speak  about  the 
schools  and  children.  I  think  if  I  might  take  that  course 
it  would  save  a  great  many  questions. 

Case  papers       44620.  You  would  like  first  to  make  a  statement  about 
and  their  use  your  mission  ? — The  medical  work  at  the  medical  mission, 
by  Birming-  _  apart  from  surgical  and  medical  casualties,  is  all  carefully 
recorded  on  case  papers,  something  on  the  lines^  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society.    Each  patient  on  entering 
the  mission  is  registered  and  receives  for  himself  or  herself 
one  of  these  cards.    (Produced.)    Red  for  men,  and  white 
for  women,  buff  for  boys,  and  blue  for  girls.  Each  of  these 
contains  a  key  number  ;   the  case  papers  are  numbered 
seriatim  numerically,  and  we  keep  as  well  a  card  index 
alphabetically  arra.nged  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  patients,  the  addresses  being  revised  whenever  they 
change  at  each  renewal,  the  key  number  being  in  the 
corner.    When  the  patients  come  to  the  mission  again 
they  quote  their  number,  the  case  paper  is  extracted  from 
its  numerical  file  and  is  placed  face  down  wards,  until  all 
the  case  papers  for  the  day  are  placed  downwards,  then  they 
are  reversed  and  placed  on  the  doctor's  table,  and  the  cases 
come  in  in  that  order.    The  case  papers  I  have  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  but  there  are  some 
case  papers  here,  if  they  wish  to  see  them.  {Produced.) 
The  four  colours  correspond  with  the  cards  which  the 
patients  have  and  also  the  card  index  has  the  same  four 
colours.    This  helps  to  check  mistakes  and  facilitates 
reference.    The  case  paper  as  you  will  notice  has  as  a 
common  character  a  place  for  the  name  and  address  of  the 
patient  and  various  details  as  to  the  parish,  religion,  and 
so  on,  as  far  or  our  registrars  have  time  to  find  it  out.  It 
has  on  the  left-hand  side  "  Instructions  to  dispenser." 
It  has  to  the  right  of  that,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  a  relief 
column  in  which  instructions  for  relief  are  made  for  our 
own  relief  department,  and  in  the  case  of  a  child  it  has  a 
"  no  school  "  column  in  which  the  number  of  days  a  child 
is  to  be  excused  from  school  is  put.    There  is  a  report 
every  night  to  the  education  authority  as  to  the  number 
of  the  case  paper,  or  that  the  child  is  to  go  to  school ;  if 
the  child  is  to  go  to  school,  the  name  and  address  is  sent 
to  the  education  committee  as  well  as  the  numb  3r.  Then 
the  doctor  has  the  right  hand  side  of  the  case  paper  for  his 
observations,  and  he  is  able  to  glance  at  that  before  the 
patient  actually  comes  into  the  room,  and  he  gradually 
has  the  whole  history  of  the  case  with  any  other  details 
that  he  can  get.    The  children's  paper,  the  yellow  ones 
for  instance,  has  also  a  table  which  shows  the  standard 
and  school  at  which  the  child  is  attending  and  also  the 
standard  that  it  ought  to  be  in.     If  you  take  six  years 
from  the  age  you  get  approximately  the  standard  of  an 
up-to-date  child.    I  will  now  go  on  with  these  case- 
papers.    The  first  set  specially  illustrate  why  a  family 
doctor  is  an  impossible  luxury,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
but  the  case  is  not  eligible  for  any  State  help.    The  first 
one  is  on  March  25th,  D.  M.  B.,  whose  age  is  eleven ; 
father,  mother  and  seven  children,  eldest  eleven,  and 
youngest  six  months.    Father  earns  24s.  a  week,  less  5d. 
club  money.    The  mother  paid  Id.  for  each  bottle  of 
medicine  she  received,  each  consultation  being  free.  The 
Id.  does  not  go  to  the  doctor,  but  solely  to  the  dead  ex- 


f  oases  of  our  medical  work.  The  next  is  the  case  of  a  girl  Case  papei 
ro  commended  by  the  nurse  to  a  church.  There,  there  is  a  aud  their  ■ 
father,  mother  and  four  children,  the  eldest  nine  and  the  "^^^e  by 
j'oungest  three  and  a  half.  This  child  of  three  and  a  half  Eirjriiughij 
is  more  or  less  starved,  and  is  wasting.  They  are  getting 
2s.  6d.  a  week,  groceries  and  coal  for  two  weeks  from  the  '  ^  "  ; 
Birmingham  Aid  Society;  that  society  has  a  very  useful 
future  before  it.  This  is  the  mother's  statement : — "  But 
if  he  could  have  had  work  he  would  rather  have  had  it. 
He  has  apphed  to  the  distress  committee ;  the  metal  is  |^ 
such  a  price  they  will  not  buy  it.  That  is  why  so  many 
are  out  of  work."  I  -was  compelled  to  order  this  child 
twelve  days'  milk  at  2d.,  a  day.  I  also  ordered  the  child 
to  have  a  day  sleep.  Hore  is  another  case,  that  of  a 
woman  who  had  double  mitral  disease  and  aortic  disease, 
she  was  in  extreme  poverty.  Part  of  her  work  almost  to 
the  time  of  her  death  was  the  carrying  of  forty  gi'oss  of 
steel  stretchers  up  flights  of  stairs  ;  she  -n  orked  almost  to 
the  last,  but  she  would  not  have  qualified  for  the  parish 
doctor,  because  she  would  not  be  destitute.  She  worked 
with  advanced  heart  disease,  complicated  heart  disease,  to 
the  very  last.  I  gave  a  httle  milk  and  the  nurse  \-isited 
her,  and  we  did  what  we  could  to  help  the  friends  after- 
wards to  get  the  money  from  the  insurance  comjiany. 
Here  is  another  case,  of  a  girl  two  months  old.  There 
there  was  a  father  and  mother  and  three  children,  four 
years,  three  years,  and  two  months.  The  father  has  been 
out  of  work  five  weeks  owing  to  the  frost,  being  a  coal 
carter ;  mother  says  work  is  stirring  up  a  bit  better, 
husband  hoping  to  get  work  from  the  old  master.  I  also 
ordered  milk  in  that  case  and  Virol  ;  the  rehef  orders 
always  have  attached  to  them  my  instructions.  I  attach 
to  them  the  number  from  the  relief  order,  so  that  I  am  able 
to  trace  if  our  people  have  dealt  with  it.  That  case  was 
given  temporaary  relief.  Such  a  man  as  that  in  my 
ojjinion  is  perfectly  able  to  give  a  small  payment  for 
insurance. 

14621.  You  have  a  large  number  of  case  papers,  and  I 
think  we  quite  understand  the  class  of  case  you  are  dealing 
with.  You  can  put  those  in  your  evidence  in  an  appendix 
(see  Appendix  No.  XVIII.  (A.).)  I  think  we  can  quite 
realise  the  varying  nature  of  the  cases  with  which  you 
are  dealing  ? — May  I  give  the  headings  of  them  without 
the  cases  ? 

44622.  I  really  do  not  thiiik  it  is  necessary.    It  will  Need  of  me 
all  be  in  the  appendix  to  your  evidence  afterwards.    If  you  medical 
can  tell  us  something  about  the  conclusions  which  you  have  ^ssistance  r 
formed  from  those  case-papers,  we  should  be  glad  ? — I  gpfte  of'^ " 
would  suggest  this  that  there  being  in  my  opinion  a  great  multiplicil 
need  of  medical  relief  and  more  adequate  medical  rehef  in  of  agencie: 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  poor,  what  are  called  the  for  such  , 
poor,  who,  in  my  evidence,  I  was  dividing  up  for  the  assistance, 
present  purpose  into  those  earning  30s.  a  week  with  a 
family,  and  those  of  20s.,  and  those  of  10s.   I  suggest  that 

are  cursed  with  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  in  any 
j^articular  area  ;   yet  each  agency,  as  a  whole,  is  over-  ji| 
burdened  and  very  largely  ineffective.    We  imperatively  "j 
need  far  better  ground  plans,  such  as  every  army  organiser 
has  in  reserve.    We  want  far  fewer  independent  officials, 
public  and  charitable  (each  is  the  pan  and  the  kettle  in  ■^l^^^^j' 
more  ways  than  one)  each  official  representing  some  far  off 
authority,  of  which  he  is  the  faint  echo.    The  poor  look  and  Poor  L' 
upon  all  State  officials,  many  not  of  superior  education  and  relief  of  tli 
practical  ability  to  some  of  themselves,  as  their  natural  poor 
enemies,  and  they  circumvent  them  right  and  left  every 
day.    We  want  to  take  a  map  of  every  large  city  and 
carefully  mark  it  out  into  health  districts,  the  more  con- 
gested districts  bemg  the  smaller,  and  having  the  best  men 
at  their  head.    Each  area  should  be  considered  as  a  little 
imperium  whose  welfare  lies  on  the  heart  of  someone,  as 
truly  as  if  that  someone  were  the  health  officer  of  a  small  ; 
town.    The  smallest  district  we  should  dare  to  plan  weuld 
in  any  case  be  far  more  populous  than  many  a  small  , 
to\vn  amply  provided  mth  a  fully  trained  medical  officer 
of  health.    If  these  premises  are  admitted,  I  venture  to 
propose  the  following  

44623.  Is  this  supplementary  to  the  printed  paper  you 
have  sent  us  ?— It  is.  Annual 

44624.  The  idea  of  the  Commission  I  think,  is  that  the  ""^^ons  deai 
witness  should  send  in  a  paper  and  be  examined  on  it.  .^^.j^j^ 

You  have  read  us  a  fresh  paper  which  it  is  rather  difficult  Birminghar 
for  us  to  examine  you  upon.    Do  you  not  think  it  would  Medical 
be  better  to  hand  in  that  paper  if  it  is  supplementary  Mission. 
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to  this  eviclenc?,  and  we  should  examine  you  a  little  upon 
the  practical  management  of  this  mission  ?  AVe  under- 
stand your  views.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  your 
mission  links  up  or  combines  the  existing  agencies.  I 
think  in  that  way  we  should  more  rapidly  be  able  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  than  if  you  read  us  any  paper.  How  many 
persons  do  you  deal  with  in  the  course  of  a  year  at  this 
medical  mission  ?— 6,305,  that  is  if  they  have  attended 
over  six  weeks  it  is  a  fresh  case,  so  it  is  not  as  many  as  that 
of  course.    (See  Appendix  No.  XVIII.  (B.).) 

44G25.  All  the  assistance  you  give  is  gratuitous  ? — 
The  medical  advice  and  surgical  advice  is  absolutely 
gratuitous,  but  each  patient  is  expected  to  give  a  Id. 
at  the  dispensary  for  coal  and  gas  and  heating,  and  also 
for  each  dressing,  but  v/e  always  excuse  those  who  are 
the  poorest  when  we  find  it  out  and  put  an  F.  on  their  case 
paper. 

44626.  Where  do  you  get  your  funds  to  carry  on  your 
work  ? — Entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  We  have 
no  endowment,  buo  we  have  a  building  fund  which  has  a 
few  hundreds  in  hand  now. 

44627.  Who  is  your  authority  ;  have  you  a  committee  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  a  medical  president  who  is  a  general 
practitioner,  and  has  been  president  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  We  have  a  medical 
vice-president,  and  a  lay  vice-president,  and  a  committee 
with  lay  and  medical  members  on  it  of  all  Protestant 
denominations. 

44628.  You  have  a  dispensary  ? — We  have  two  dis- 
pensaries ;  we  have  one  at  our  headquarters  and  one 
fitted  up  in  the  mission  hall  of  a  parish  room. 

44629.  You  have  a  home  visiting  department,  is  that 
where  your  home  visitors  live  ? — I  mean  by  that  that  we 
do  home  visiting. 

44630.  You  said  you  ordered  a  child  a  day  sleep,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

44631.  Where  did  you  put  the  child  ? — I  ordered  the 
mother  to  see  that  it  had  a  day  sleep.  That  is  my  technical 
word  for  seeing  that  the  child  gets  enough  sleep. 

44632.  This  mission  has  been  a  great  many  years  in 
operation  ? — It  is  in  its  thirty-second  year. 

44633.  Is  the  number  of  cases  it  deals  with  increasing  ? 
— They  increased  30  per  cent,  the  last  complete  year 
ended  June  30th,  1906.  We  have,  in  this  year  1906-7, 
gained  one  month  in  seven  ;  the  last  complete  figures  are 
for  January ;  that  is  owing  to  departmentalisation. 

44634.  Taking  your  classification,  what  proportion  of 
the  people  dealt  with  would  come  under  each  class  ? — 
I  should  think  roughly,  giving  an  off-hand  answer,  two- 
thirds  would  come  under  Class  2  and  one-third  under 
Class  3,  and  a  few  under  Class  1.  We  discourage  Class  1 
from  coming  to  us. 

44635.  You  deal  with  the  class  who  unless  they  belong 
to  a  club  would  have  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  for  medical 
relief  ? — Yes,  as  I  explained,  they  do  get  medical  attention 
just  at  the  crisis  ;  they  scrape  3s.  6d.  or  5s.  together 
just  for  the  crisis  of  an  illness. 

44636.  With  regard  to  your  remedies,  do  you  think  the 
present  state  of  medical  relief  in  Birmingham  unsatis- 
factory ? — Yes,  I  do  among  the  poor. 

44637.  What  is  your  remedy,  or  what  would  be  the 
improvement  you  propose  to  effect ;  to  organise  voluntary 
charitable  agencies — do  I  understand  that  aright  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  part  of  it.  I  should  organise  health  districts 
under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  city  ;  he  should  be  assisted  by  what  I  regard 
as  of  very  great  importance,  a  medical  staff  or  advisory 
staff  of  the  most  experienced  consultants,  medical  and 
surgical,  of  the  city,  the  best  representatives  of  the  main 
branches  of  our  profession,  men  who  would  deem  it  an 
honour  to  meet  as  a  full  committee,  or  in  sections  as 
called  together  by  him.  Such  a  staff,  if  not  too  unwieldy, 
would  be  of  great  moral  help  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  I  wish  to  state  that  these  views  have  not  been 
discussed  with  anyone,  and  that  I  purposely  refrained 
from  obtaining  the  expert  advice  of  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health.  Such  a  staff,  or  council,  could  enor- 
mously facihtate  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  adequate 
medical  relief,  and  could  elaborate  locally  the  national 
scheme  of  medical  insurance  already  so  belated.  This 


council  would  advise  the  medical  o*ficer  of  lierJth  as  to  the 
superintending  doctors  for  large  divisions,  and  as  to  the 
appointments  of  district  doctors.  I  have  omitted  to  say 
that  picked  representatives  of  the  general  practitioner  arm 
of  medical  service  should  also  be  invited  to  serve.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  is  not  engaged  in  actual  curing 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  if  he  had  this  staff  I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  would  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
whole  medical  work,  preventive  and  curative  of  the  city, 
and  that  we  should  enlist  the  sympathies  and  the  skill 
of  these  men  and  also  have  on  our  side  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  community  the  hospitals  and  the  general 
practitioner. 

44638.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  they  find  you  an  honorary 
staff  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would  be  proud  to  serve. 

44639.  [Mrs.  Webh.)  Like  the  honorary  staff' of  a  hospi- 
tal ? — Yes,  we  have  a  doctor  on  our  council,  but  what  is  the 
use  amongst  sixty-six  ;  his  time  is  practically  wasted 
in  my  opinion. 

44640.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  make  them  a  sort  of 
consultative  body  to  advise  the  corporation  ? — To 
advise  the  medical  officer  of  health,  meeting  at  his  call 
in  such  sections  as  he  thought  desirable. 

44641.  Do  you  think  they  would  come  ? — ^I  think 
they  would.  I  think  there  is  a  public  spirit  amongst 
the  doctors  as  much  as  amongst  anyone  else. 

44642.  Unless  the  question  is  very  important  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  forego  their  own  private  work  ? — 
I  think  they  would  meet  between  five  and  six,  or  half- 
past  five  and  half-past  six,  with  pleasure,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city. 

44643.  {Mr8.  Webb.)  You  see  they  would  gain  bj'  the 
advantage  of  having  their  names  before  the  public,  like 
they  do  in  the  hospitals,  although  that  is  a  low  way  of 
putting  it  ? — I  cannot  agree  with  that.  I  would  not 
put  it  on  such  a  ground.  I  think  as  medical  men  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  they  would  serve. 

44644.  {Chairman.)  I  thought  they  were  to  be  the 
first  consultants  in  the  towa  ? — Men  of  standing,  con- 
sultants. 

44645.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Just  hke  at  the  hospital  ?— Yes, 
for  instance  the  Dean  of  the  medical  school. 

44646.  {Chairman.)  They  would  advise  the  health 
officer  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  ? — I  take  it  he  wou'd  be 
the  general  of  the  medical  officers  and  they  would  be  able 
to  help  him  with  regard  to  surgical  and  medical  treat- 
ment and  serious  gynecological  work  which  he  is  not 
competent  to  deal  with  in  detail. 

44647.  They  are  not  so  much  to  advise  him  in  the 
operation  of  the  health  department,  but  to  assist  him 
in  the  treatment  of  medical  cases  ? — ^Yes,  and  to  organise 
and  bring  about  the  co-operation  which  we  ai)  think 
needed. 

44648.  How  would  they  do  that  ? — Because  I  do  not 
think  they  would  accept  his  dicta  at  the  present  time 
as  to  the  internal  work  of  the  hospitals  and  the  treat- 
ment of  cases ;  his  function  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  skilled  physician  or  surgeon. 

44649.  You  want  this  body  in  order  to  get  the  volun- 
tary agencies  and  the  hospitals  to  co-operate  ? — Yes,  ts) 
bring  about  an  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  medical 
work,  and  advise  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  to  the 
improvements  which  will  result  from  what  I  propose. 
He  will  also  want  advice  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
new  style  of  medical  officer  which  I  will  come  to  directly. 
I  think  a  cjuestion  has  already  been  raised  to-day  as  to 
the  cla.ss  of  man  that  you  would  get. 

44650.  Where  do  the  to'svn  coimcil  come  in  ? — They 
would  be  supreme  over  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
they  and  the  health  committee.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
beyond  my  last ;  I  could  not  go  further  than  that.  J 
am  looking  at  it  from  the  medical  point  of  view.  I  think 
the  health  committee  in  Birmingham  would  be  quite 
powerful  enough  to  keep  the  doctors  in  order. 

446oL  You  would  put  on  the  health  committee  the 
duty  of  trjdng  to  organise  the  medical  relief  throughout 
the  town,  is  that  it  ?— Yes,  I  should. 

44652.  You  would  take  all  medical  relief  away  from 
the  Poor  Law  ? — -I  cannot  speak  about  anything  but  the 
outdoor  medical  relief,  it  is  the  medical  outdoor  relief 
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Mr.  H.  B.    that  I  understand.    Some  medical  relief,  I  understand, 
WUson.      is  already  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law.    We  have 
municipal  hospitals;   the  fevor  hospitals  are  not  under 
12  Mar.  1907.  ^i^^p^^^  Law. 
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446.53.  Only  the  infectious  hospitals  ? — I  beheve  the 
very  large  percentage  of  cases  is  drifting  more  and  more 
into  municipal  hospitals.  I  think  that  is  the  tendency, 
and  will  be  more  so. 

44654.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  municipal  hos- 
pitals other  than  infectious  hospitals  ? — If  consumption  is 
regarded  as  an  infectious  disease,  would  not  that  be  so  ? 
I  was  not  proposing  to  upset  the  Poor  Law  system. 

44655.  (Mr.  BentJiam.)  Is  the  Poor  Law  hospital  called 
the  City  Hospital,  in  Birmingham  ? — No,  I  think  the 
fever  hospital  is  called  the  City  Hospital. 

44656.  What  name  is  the  Poor  Law  hospital  known 
by  ? — Spring  Hill  Infirmary. 

44657.  {Chairman.)  Going  on  with  your  scheme,  you 
would  make  medical  relief  free  ? — There  is  one  other 
element  I  would  wish  to  mention. 

44658.  Certainly  ? — The  medical  officer  of  health 
would  nominate  district  medical  officers  of  health  for 
each  health  district,  either  as  ad  hoc  officials  or  as  medical 
men  sufSciently  subsidised  for  the  work  required  of  them. 
Those  men  would  carry  their  authority  to  every  corner 
of  the  respective  districts.  I  do  not  say  they  would 
do  all  the  work,  that  is  not  the  point,  but  each  would 
carry  his  authority. 

44659.  They  would  be  in  private  practice  subsidised  ? 
— ^Probably.  In  some  wards  they  would  have  to  have  a 
whole-time  ofiicer,  not  to  do  all  the  work,  but  a  whole- 
time  officer  to  represent  the  medical  officer  of  health ;  in 
oth  rs,  an  ordinary  doctor  who  had  qualified  himself  to 
serve  under  the  State  might  do  so.  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  served  the  State  his  services  would  be 
recognised. 

44660.  These  doctors  I  suppose  in  certain  cases  would 
be  whole-time  doctors,  but  in  most  cases  they  would  be 
practising  privately  as  well  ? — It  depends  on  how  much 
money  the  State  was  prepared  to  allot  from  the  insurance 
money  which  I  am  about  to  propose. 

44661.  Now  we  come  to  funds.  How  would  you  get 
your  funds  ? — I  say  that  this  new  district  medical  officer 
would  be  a  man  in  direct  control  of  the  health  visitors,  the 
nuisance  inspectors,  et  hoc  genus  crane  in  his  own  district. 
With  regard  to  the  steps  I  am  suggesting,  as  we  are 
probably  not  ripe  for  compulsory  medical  insurance 
I  should  propose  that  we  had  a  national  system  of  medical 
insurance  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  and  if  it 
is  possible,  for  the  Empire.  I  think  that  this  scheme 
would  compel  co-ordination  of  aU  existing  agenciee, 
or  most  of  them,  for  medical  relief,  and  a  wide  extension  of 
the  close-at-hand  dispensary.  This  scheme  would  aim 
at  utilising  to  the  utmost  all  existing  institutions  and 
even  developing  and  allotting  to  them  the  insurance 
money  that  they  had  earned. 

44662.  Allotting  to  whom  ? — To  the  agencies  which 
increased  and  developed,  say  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries and  so  on ;  at  the  same  time  where  there  was  a 
district  where  there  was  no  near-at-hand  dispensary, 
which  is  a  very  important  thing  where  there  is  sickness, 
the  municipality  or  the  State  would  organise  some  small 
dispensary,  because  nineteen- twentieths  of  medical  relief 
could  be  treated  in  the  small  dispensaries  with  very 
simple  arrangements. 

44663.  Is  your  insurance  to  be  compulsory  ? — Person- 
ally I  do  not  think  we  are  ripe  for  that. 

44664.  If  it  is  not  compulsory,  how  would  the  insurance 
go  to  the  local  authority  1  A  man  insures  himseK  against 
sickness  and  when  he  is  sick  he  either  gets  medical  attend- 
ance free  or  he  gets  some  sum  provided  which  will  procure 
him  that  medical  attendance.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
Tvould  go  to  the  local  authority  ? — Because  no  one  would 
be  able  to  get  free  medical  treatment  or  surgical  treat- 
ment, from  the  initial  consultation  to  the  most  advanced 
surgical  operations,  unless  they  could  bring  forward 
evidence  that  they  were  insured;  then  there  would  be 
«ome  kind  of  ticket  or  check,  and  whether  they  were 
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treated  by  private  practitioners  or  not,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  harsh,  or  by  the  voluntary  institution,  or  in  some 
cases  by  the  inevitable  State  dispensary,  they  would 
get  credit  for  treating  this  particular  case  and  the  funds 
would  be  allotted  according  to  the  treatment  that  had 
been  given. 

44665.  It  is  very  complicated.  What  would  you  do 
with  people  who  were  not  insured  ? — For  the  present  those 
people  would  not  be  worse  oS  than  they  are  now.  Every 
one  that  was  insured  would  be  to  the  good,  the  rest  would 
fall  into  two  classes,  either  those  who  could  have  been 
insured  and  would  not,  or  those  who  could  not  afiord  to 
be  insured.  We  should  have  to  treat  those  who  had 
neglected  insurance  but  we  should  have  to  bring  all 
the  possible  resources  we  could  upon  them  through  friendlj' 
societies  and  in  other  ways  to  insure. 

44666.  Would  you  give  different  treatment  to  people 
who  were  uninsured  as  compared  with  those  who  were 
insured  1 — The  treatment  should  be  identical,  but  I 
make  a  classification  or  distinction  which  the  poor  soon 
understand ;  for  instance,  at  the  dispensary  I  would  have 
separate  hours,  or  a  separate  entrance  ;  in  that  way  you 
could  make  a  difference  while  the  treatment  would  be  the 
same. 

44667.  That  inducement  to  insure  would  be  slight, 
would  it  not,  if  all  people  get  the  same  treatment  ? — As  a 
medical  man  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  treat  a  poor 
body  different  from  a  rich  body.    The  body  is  the  same 

44668.  I  am  thinking  what  inducement  would  there  be 
to  insure  ? — Because  people  do  not  like  to  be  treated 
free,  there  is  a  very  strong  objection  to  being  treated  by 
the  Poor  Law. 

44669.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  they  object  to  fever  hospitals  ? 
— No,  we  say  they  must  go,  and  it  is  no  good  objecting. 

44670.  They  do  not  object  ? — They  have  no  choice.  I 
could  not  say,  I  do  not  think  they  do  object. 

44671.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  say  that  the  fact  that  Deteirencet 
medical  relief  is  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  is  a  de- 
terrent ? — Certainly. 

44672.  Do  you  say  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  associated 
with  the  Poor  Law,  or  because  there  is  a  suspicion  or  be- 
lief that  it  is  not  quite  efficient,  or  is  it  both  combined, 
which  of  these  causes  would  you  say  it  is  ? — There  is  a  gi-eat 
objection  amongst  people  that  I  know  to  going  to  the  Poor 
Law  office  to  get  the  medical  order  ;  then  they  feel  also 
that  the  district  medical  officers  have  not  the  time  to 
attend  to  them. 

44673.  What  would  j''ou  do  in  the  case  of  serious  Illness 
or  an  operation  under  your  scheme  ? — Do  you  mean  if 
insured 't 

44674.  No,  take  an  ordinary  case  ;  or  first,  take  the  case  Arrange-i 
of  a  person  insured. — A  person  insured  would  go  to  the  nients  for 
nearest  doctor  in  the  district  who  was  authorised  by  the  surgical 
local  medical  authority  to  treat  insured  cases,  that  man  op^'^t'ons 
being  on  my  supposition  superintended  in  a  friendly  r^Q^anise^ 
maimer  by  experienced  medical  men,  aU  these  nuisances  of  ^dieiu'e  of 
not  examining  a  case  would  not  exist,  the  man  dare  not  medieal 
do  it.  If  it  was  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  or  anything  assistance, 
of  that  kind,  he  would  be  in  a  position  at  once  not  to  tell 

a  person  to  go  to  a  hospital  or  to  a  dispensary,  but  he 

would  send  a  case  to  the  proper  surgeon  or  physician 

which  he  thought  was  necessary.    If  he  made  a  mistake  ; 

he  would  be  told  about  it,  but  there  would  be  no  delay. 

44675.  Assuming  it  was  a  case  for  a  hospital  they  would  \ 
send  him  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  they  would  send  him  at 

once,  it  will  have  to  be  as  easy  to  send  him  to  the  hospital 
as  to  give  him  a  bottle  of  medicine  ;  there  would  be 
beds  at  the  hospital  for  insured  cases.  ^. 

44676.  You  assume  that  all  the  hospitals  come  into  this  Position  of 
scheme  ? — I  do,  but  I  also  assume  that  nineteen-twentieths  hospitals  in 
of  the  work  which  is  now  carried  out  in  the  hospitals  will  be  i  t- -organised 
done  in  dispensaries,  either  created  specially  where  they  ^j'lgj];"^!^ 
are  needed,  or  by  an  extension  of  the  present  dispensary  assistance, 
system  in  Birmingham.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  medical 
applications  can  be  cleared  off  close  to  the  homes,  without  Proposed 
keeping  the  women  from  cooking  and  washing  and  seeing  extension  of 

„v,;ij  !,„  „„: —  „ — ii   o„.„v„  .system  of 


medical 
relief. 


to  their  children,  by  using  small  dispensaries. 

44677.  Would  you  want  paid  officers  at  the  dispensary  ? 

-No.  ,  , 


dispensaries. 
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Proposed  44678.  Who  would  attend  these  dispensaries  ? — Either 

3xtension  of  the  new  district  medical  officer  or  a  general  practitioner 
iystem  of  in  tiie  district  who  had  time  to  see  to  it  and  who  was 
lispensaries.  j-gcognised  by  the  local  medical  authority.  You  would 
get  some  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  best  practice  who 
would  give  two  or  three  hours  in  the  week,  taking  different 
days  and  see  to  it,  and  in  proportion  as  they  did  State 
work  they  would  receive  remuneration,  and  it  would  not 
be  a  disadvantage  to  them  ;  they  would  be  able  to  do  a 
good  many  things  in  the  dispensary  that  they  could  not 
do  in  their  own  private  rooms.  At  a  State  dispensary 
you  can  have  arrangements  by  which  dressing  can  be  done 
and  you  can  have  a  nurse  in  attendance. 

44679.  What  would  you  do  with  regard  to  the  imin- 
sured  in  a  serious  case  ? — I  should  like  to  see  that  class 
which  is  not  insured,  and  which  is  not  a  Poor  Law  class, 
treated  for  a  time  to  see  what  happens,  but  less  eligibly 
than  those  who  are  insured,  distinctly  less  eligibly.  I  think 
if  we  make  the  distinction  in  a  kind  but  firm  way  there 
would  be  a  steady  drift  from  the  uninsured  to  the  insured, 
we  should  tend  in  this  way  also  to  classify  our  poor  in  a 
way  we  are  not  doing  to-day. 

44680.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  When  you  say  less  eligibly,  do 
you  mean  they  are  to  have  less  chance  of  recovering  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

44681.  Then  they  are  to  have  all  the  food  that  is  re- 
quisite for  recovery  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  medical 
question,  is  it  ? 

44682.  In  the  institution  they  are  to  have  exactly  what 
food  is  required  for  recovery  ? — I  should  not  give  this 
intermediate  class  all  the  food  that  is  required,  I  should 
only  give  it  to  Poor  Law  cases. 

44683.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  this  inter- 
mediate class  are  to  be  treated  less  eligibly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  recovery  ? — It  ■will  be  so  ;  as  far  as  I  have 
personally  thought  it  out,  I  think  we  cannot  possibly  feed 
all  those ;  they  ought  to  be  made  to  do  more  than  they  do. 
It  is  difficult  to  arrange  to  do  that  wiale  paying  in  each 
illness  for  private  consultations;  when  they  are  relieved 
of  that  expenditure,  but  they  ought  to  do  that  much  for 
themselves  ;  if  they  will  not  do  that  they  should  drop 
into  the  Poor  Law  class. 

44634.  {Chairman.)  Going  back  to  your  scheme,  you 
would  want  fresh  Acts  of  Parlisment,  you  would  also 
have  to  get  all  the  hospitals  to  combine,  which  you  could 
only  do  by  voluntary  effort,  and  you  would  again  have  to 
get  the  doctors  to  co-operate  with  you.  Those  would  be 
very  very  serious  difficulties  to  get  over,  and  some  of  them 
would  be  insuperable  because  it  would  depend  on  what 
the  local  feeling  of  the  doctors  was  and  the  charitable 
organisations  ? — I  am  speaking  only  for  my  own  district, 
but  it  is  a  typical  one  ;  the  poor  are  not  being  treated 
properly  now ;  if  the  children  have  measles  they  cannot 
be  sent  to  any  convalescent  home,  they  are  turned  out  of 
the  fever  hospital  after  six  weeks  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
very  miserable  lives  they  lead  for  the  next  few  months. 

44685.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  present  system  of 
medical  relief,  with  regard  to  children  notably,  is  insuffi- 
cient and  inadequate  ? — Yes. 

44686.  You  see  no  hope  of  improving  it  until  you  have 
got  all  the  various  authorities,  both  voluntary  and  public, 
who  are  how  not  in  combination  all  in  co-operation  working 
one  with  the  other  ? — That  is  the  ideal,  but  every  measure 
of  co-operation  is  to  the  good ;  if  we  can  only  improve 
things  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  it  means  an  immense 
amount  of  good  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

44687.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  should  like  to  be  clear  that  I 
understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  insurance  with 
regard  to  sickness  ;  the  ordinary  what  is  called  sick  benefit 
means  a  payment  for  carrying  on  the  support  of  the  family 
while  work  is  perhaps  impossible  owing  to  sickness  ;  you 
do  not  mean  that  at  all  ? — I  do  not  refer  to  it  in  any  way. 

44688.  The  ordinary  medical  club,  which  is  another  form 
of  sick  benefit,  does  not  include  any  institutional  treat- 
ment ;  that  means  merely  the  visit  of  the  doctor  ? — For 
instance,  in  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  it 
does,  but  speaking  generally  it  does  not ;  it  only  means 
the  doctor  and  medicine. 

44689.  If  your  insurance  is  to  include  the  treatment  in 
an  institution  it  necessarily  includes  the  support,  the  food 
and  all  that.    I  imagine  from  what  you  have  said  in 
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Paragraph  39,  when  you  speak  of  women  and  your  inquiry 
as  to  what  they  could  pay  for  complete  medical  and 
surgical  attendance,  you  do  not  include  in  that  attendance 
the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  a  hospital  in 
any  case  ? — I  did. 

44690.  Because  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any 
actuarial  calculations  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to  provide 
hospital  treatment,  but  at  any  rate  the  ordinary  terms  on 
which  these  medical  clubs  are  run  would  evidently  not 
cover  it  ? — They  would  not. 

44691.  You  say  in  Paragraph  35  you  believe  the 
average  artisan,  and  even  labourer,  is  willing  to  pay ;  how 
much  is  he  willing  to  pay,  something  or  the  cost  of  the  treat- 
ment, because  that  refers  to  an  institution  I  think  ?  You 
say  that  all  charitable  donations  to  institutions  would  be 
to  the  good,  and  for  all  this  you  believe  that  the  average 
artisan  would  be  willing  to  pay.  Do  you  mean  pay 
actually  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  institutional  relief, 
or  only  make  some  kind  of  payment  ? — I  have  not  cal- 
culated it  out ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  cost.  I 
understand  in  Germany  3d.  a  week  is  sufficient  for  a  man 
and  his  family;  I  understand  that  from  Sir  John  Gorst's 
book. 

44692.  What  do  they  get  ? — From  the  initial  consulta- 
tion up  to  three  years  in  a  consumption  sanatorium  if 
necessary.  I  believe  that  even  a  labourer  would  pay  a 
few  pence  a  week  for  that  purpose. 

44693.  If  it  were  based  on  a  universal  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  your  opinion  is  that  the  payment  would  be 
small  and  the  benefits  large  ? — It  is. 

44694.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  you  definitely  whether  Evils  of 
you  think  that  the  lack  of  medical  assistance  for  the  poor  inadequate 
leads  to  premature  death  ? — Undoubtedly.  medical 

assistance  of 

44695.  And  to  preventable  ill-health  ? — Undoubtedly,  the  poor. 

44696.  Therefore  it  does  create  destitution  and  pauper-  Deficient 
ism  ? — Yes.    The  very  attendance  of  a  doctor  helps  to  medical 
drag  a  familv  down  under  present  conditions.  assistance  a 

°  ^  ,  ,T      1    cause  of 

44697.  You  mean  of  a  Poor  Law  doctor  ?— No,  the  pauperism, 
attendance  of  an  ordinary  doctor  is  one  of  the  causes  for 
dragging  a  family  down,  whereas  if  such  a  family  paid 
even  9d.  a  week,  knowing  what  their  rent  was  and  their 
medical  bill  was,  and  so  on,  they  would  not  be  dragged 
down  in  case  of  illness,  just  when  they  want  the  money. 

44698.  Why  should  not  they  pay  it  out  of  the  rates  ? —  Objections  to 
I  do  not  personally  approve  of  that.  relie™'^'^^°*^ 

44699.  You  are  definitely  under  that  impression  ?— I 
think  it  would  sap  the  independence  of  people  to  pay  it  in 
their  rates,  and  it  would  lead  to  political  bribery. 

44700.  Does  the  provision  of  a  fever  hospital  sap  their 
independence  ? — We  send  them  to  the  fever  hospitals 
because  under  present  conditions  we  will  not  have  them 
out ;  they  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  at  all. 

44701.  With  regard  to  sick  clubs  you  give  rather  a  Question  of 
black  account  of  them  in  Paragraph  30  of  your  statement,  quality  of 
Is  it  your  deliberate  opinion  that  the  sort  of  medical  advice  medical 
which  is  given  by  these  clubs  is  not  efficient  ?— It  is,  in  the  assistance 
medical  clubs  in  our  district  qua  medical  clubs.    Medical  gi^^"  by 
clubs  as  branches  of  the  great  friendly  societies  have  a  and  friend'ly 
higher  status.  societies. 

44702.  But  the  doctors  of  these  medical  clubs  do  not 
give  very  efficient  advice  ?— I  think  they  do  the  best  they 
can,  they  are  over-worked  and  under-paid. 

44703.  The  system  leads  to  inefficient  advice  ? — Yes, 
I  admit  that. 

44704.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  sick  cases  that  come  under  Overlapping 
your  notice  do  you  inquire  whether  they  are  in  receipt  between  Poor 
of  P»or  Law  relief  ?— Our  registrar  does  not  do  it,  but 
I  always  try  to  find  that  out  ultimately  myself.  nScal 

44705.  It  is  possible  some  of  them  are  being  attended  assistance, 
by  the  district  medical  officer  of  the  guardians  and  also 
by  you  ? — Yes.    There  might  be  three  doctors  in,  con- 
ceivably. 

44706.  If  you  knew  would  you  refuse  the  case  ? — I 
should. 

44707.  That  is  you  would  leave  them  to  the  Poor  Law 
if  they  were  already  attended  by  the  district  medical 
officer  ? — I  never  irterfere  with  any  existing  treatment. 
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44708.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  peo^jle  come 
to  you  who  prefer  not  to  go  to  the  district  medical  officer 
and  come  to  you  because  of  that  1 — I  will  put  it  in  this 

  way;  there  are  many  coming  to  us  who  prefer  not  to  be 

Deterrence  of  binder  the  Poor  Law,  because  they  regard  it  all  as  a  part 
medical         ^.nd  parcel  of  pauperism. 

relief.  44709.  They  feel  they  would  rather  accept  service  from 

a  charitable  institution  than  from  the  Poor  Law  ?— 
Yes,  because  there  is  a  touch  of  human  kindness  about 
it  which  there  cannot  be  about  the  Poor  Law. 

Advantages       44710.  Any  State  system  might  become  the  same,  there 
of  charitable  ig  g,  perfunctory  way  of  doing  the  business  through  ofificial- 
dom  that  peofile  might  resent,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — • 
That  is  a  constant  danger. 

44711.  You  feel  that  when  the  work  is  done  by  a 
voluntary  charitable  organisation  the  people  feel  that  they 
are  receiving  the  personal  kindness,  as  it  were,  of  other 
people  who  are  interested  in  them  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

44712.  That  is  the  whole  basis  of  your  charitable  work, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  had  a  district 
medical  officer  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  health 
of  his  own  district,  he  would  like  to  help  the  poor  in  every 
possible  way  ;  he  would  to  that  extent  be  just  as  good 
as  the  officer  of  a  charitable  institution  ;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  monopoly  of  kindness  in  the  officers  of  charit- 
able institutions.    I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so. 

Provisions         44713.  With  regard  to  nursing,  do  you  pro-side  nurses 
the"ioor'in     *°  attend  the  homes  of  the  people  ?— Our  resident  mis- 
Birmingham  sionary's  wife  is  not  a  trained  nurse,  but  she^does  some 
nursing,  and  we  can  use  trained  district  nurses,  of  course. 

44714.  That  is  paid  for  by  your  society  ? — Yes,  she  is 
paid  £77. 

44715.  Is  there  a  district  nursing  association  in  Birmmg- 
ham  ? — Yes. 

44716.  Are  there  many  nurses  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
many  they  have,  I  should  guess  about  thirty,  but  I  do 
not  really  know.  I  have  come  across  them  and  worked 
with  them. 

44717.  Do  the  guardians  make  use  of  those  nurses,  do 
you  know  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  think  they  do  not. 
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44718.  The  people  you  deal  with  evidently  do  not 
bring  you  in  touch  with  the  other  methods  that  obtain 
or  nursing  or  treating  them  medically  ? — I  not  infre- 
quently come  across  district  nurses,  and  I  have  had  even 
cases  sent  to  me  by  the  district  medical  officer  that  have 
been  referred  by  the  district  medical  officer  to  the  medical 
mission. 

44719.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  On  what  ground,  might  I  ask  ? 
— I  cannot  say;  they  have  been  and  we  have  supplied 
them  with  cod  liver  oil  and  various  things. 

44720.  For  medical  extras  as  they  call  them  ? — Treat- 
ment as  well. 

44721.  It  is  not  only  for  food  and  nourishment,  it  is 
for  treatment  ? — Cod  liver  oil  our  committee  considers 
medicine;  we  cannot  give  away  much  in  the  shape  of 
extras. 

Deterrence  of     44722.  {Mr.  Bentliam.)  You  mention  a  case  of  con- 
medical         sumption  which  I  understand  you  sent  away,  or  rather 
recommended  for  Blackwell  Sanatorium  ? — Yes. 

44723.  Does  that  mean  that  you  actually  gave  a  re- 
commendation to  this  particular  case  to  go  for  treatment  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  got  there;  it  means  I  asked  our  lady 
secretary  to  try  and  get  him  there.  We  get  several  men 
there  a  year,  but  we  have  to  beg  for  the  notes,  and  they 
would  be  there  for  two  weeks ;  three  weeks  in  the  winter. 

44724.  You  say  people  have  an  objection  to  going  inside 
an  infirmary  to  be  treated,  even  incurable  cases  of  con- 
sumption have  an  objection  to  going  inside  ? — Yes. 

44725.  You  would  say  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  go  in,  would  you  not,  and  better  for  the  family  ? — 
Certainly 

44726.  Would  you  use  compulsion  in  those  cases  ? — I 
should,  while  seeking  to  humanise  the  treatment,  and 
make  it  as  much  of  a  home  as  possible  for  the  consump- 
tive. 


relief. 


44727.  {3Ir.  Phelps.)  lu  your  experience  of  work 
a-nongst  the  poor  of  Birmingham  do  you  think  you  have 
noticed  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  i^eople  ? — I 
do  not  quite  follow  yoxi. 

44728.  Do  you  think  people  are  growing  more  provi- 
dent or  less  provident,  for  instance,  the  people  you  come 
in  contact  with  ? — I  think  they  are  getting  more  out- 
wardly respectable  than  they  were  ;  the  adults  are  more 
outwardly  respectable  j  the  young  people  are  not  getting 
so,  but  they  are  better  dressed  outwardlj'. 

44729.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  that  intemperance  is  Progresof 
hss  rampant  than  it  was  ? — Among  men  I  should  say  it  temper.oe 
■was  less ;  among  women  I  am  doubtful.  I  think  there  i-*  amongstli, 
more  drinking  during  the  day.  I  frequently  catch  women  '^ower  ati 
drinking.  I  think  there  is  more  drinking  amongst  girls 
in  factories  than  there  was. 
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44730.  What  do  you  say  as  to  gambling  ? — It  is  very  Prevalei«(it 
prevalent  indeed.    If  it  is  abolished  in  the  streets  it  goes  gamblii 
on  up  in  the  courts.    I  frequently  see  it  going  on. 

44731.  WTiat  do  you  think  are  the  reasons  for  the.se  Effects 
changes,  what  should  you  lay  your  finger  on  ? — The  aggreg:oii 
aggregation  of  great  masses  of  people  of  a  similar  class  ^^q^^^ 
together,  all  studjang  the  same  literature  and  absorbing 

the  sa.me  ideals,  who  are  being  steadily  divorced  from 

all  country  influence,  poetry,  and  refinement  of  every  3, 

kind. 

44732.  Do  you  find  the  housing   question   acute  in  The  hoin- 
Birmingham  ? — I  should  not  call  it  acute,  and  I  think  difficul  in 
it  is  being  very  well  dealt  with.  Our  courts  or  streets  Birminiain. 
are  being  steadily  improved  by  the  housing  committee 

of  the  council  without  creating  a  house  famine. 

44733.  Are  they  dealing  wdth  the  courts  ? — They  are 
turning  the  courts  into  terraces  to  a  large  extent,  they 
are  substituting  pan  closets  for  water  closets,  and  pro- 
viding internal  water  supplies,  internal  pantries,  and 
trapping  the  drains,  and  exposing  the  court  to  police 
supervision,  and  the  access  of  air  and  light ;  not  only  is  this 
what  the  corporation  itself  does  which  is  good,  but  it 
stimulates  others. 

44734.  Do  you  think  the  Poor  Law  as  administered  Questic  of 
at  present  has  much  effect  on  the  character  of  your  the  efF<.  of 
people? — I  have  not  traced  any  special  influence  at  all.  P9orLfaiv 

44735.  Do  you  think  it  tends  to  make  them  thriftless  on  cha  rter 
having  the  Poor  Law  to  fall  back  upon  ? — I  do  not  think  of  the])plc. 
so.    I  have  not  traced  it.    I  think  they  avoid  the  Poor 

Law  as  much  as  thej^  can  ;    there  are  cases  where  people 
take  advantage  of  it  of  course. 


44736.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  have  j'ou  many 
cases  in  your  area  of  people  receiving  out-relief  ? — Cut- 
door  relief  is  sternly  discouraged  in  Birmingham. 

44737.  Do  you  think  with  good  effect  ? — I  think  so  on 
the  whole.  It  is  sternly  discouraged,  but  they  will  make 
exceptions.  For  instance  I  had  to  treat  an  old  prize- 
fighter, and  by  getting  2s.  6d.  from  his  employer  the 
Birmingham  Guardians  were  able  to  provide  2s.  6d.,  and 
thus  the  old-age  pension  was  secured.  I  got  a  similar 
thing  out  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  for  one  of 
their  men,  that  is  all  the  result  of  medical  work. 

44738.  AVhat  is  the  basis  of  your  institution  ? — It  was 
really  started  thirty-two  years  ago  to  exert  a  religious 
influence  on  the  poor,  and  that  the  medical  work  should 
be  a  handmaid  to  that ;  there  was  to  be  no  compulsion  in 
any  way ;  it  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  medical  missions 
abroad,  it  is  a  kind  of  pioneer  of  religious  work  in  the  slums. 

44739.  The  medical  work  which  you  do  is  a  means  of 
attracting  people  to  the  other  influences  that  are  brought 
to  bear  ? — I  should  not  say  so  much  attracting  as  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  making  the  people  accessible 
to  all  kuids  of  effort  which  will  help  them  socially, 
physically  and  morally. 

44740.  You  would  not  put  the  physical  and  moral 
improvements  side  by  side  as  equally  your  aim  ? — I  think 
I  should  say  so.  We  drill  girls  and  boys,  we  have  an  am- 
bulance brigade,  we  have  a  cycle  club  and  several  things 
of  that  kind. 

44741.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  think 
the  medicine  leads  to  the  morals  or  the  morals  to  the 
medicine,  so  to  speak;  which  comes  first  in  your  scheme  ? 
— We  seek  to  give  the  best  medical  treatment  within 
our  power  as  an  out-patient  dispensary  to  as  many 
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liecombina-  people  as  we  can  who  are  sufSciently  poor  to  deserve  it ; 
on  of  reli-  they  have  to  come  to  the  mission  free,  wo  seek  to  help  them 
to  see  to  themselves,  their  homes  and  their  children. 
Some  attend  our  meetings  afterwards,  but  the  vast 
majority  do  not.  We  refer  them  back  to  their  clergy  or 
minister,  we  send  childrfen  to  school,  and  so  on. 
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44742.  Should  you  say  as  a  result  of  your  experience 
that  you  look  for  improvement  mainly  to  the  personal 
influence  ? — -Yes,  I  should. 

44743.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  any  system  by  which 
that  could  be  combined  with  Government  ? — I  do,  from 
my  point  of  view ;  I  think  that  if  you  had  your  health 
districts  small  enough  and  that  your  new  district  medical 
officer  was  sufficiently  trained  to  understand  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  hygiene  and  also  the  treatment  of  Poor 
Law  cases  as  we  do  at  present,  and  treat  them  himself,  that 
he  would  take  such  an  interest  in  the  poor  for  the  sake  of 
his  district  and  as  a  citizen  that  he  would  treat  them  in  a 
different  way  from  what  he  does  now  when  he  only 
functions  as  one  element  in  their  treatment. 

44744.  Would  the  crowning  success  of  your  efforts  be 
that  we  should  have  medical  officers  who  also  be  moral 


missionaries  ? — -I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "moral," 
I  do  not  think  they  would  preach. 

44745.  Whose  object  would  be  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life  ? — Certainly,  I  believe  they  would  have  an  enor- 
mous influence  because  they  would  deal  with  the  unit.  We 
want  to  deal  with  the  individual ;  if  the  same  man  not 
only  treated  the  patient  but  had  a  right  to  go  into  the 
homes  and  see  that  everything  was  done  properly  he 
would  then  have  an  influence  he  has  not  to-day  ;  and 
if  he  or  any  other  medical  man  knew  of  a  nuisance  in  a 
court,  he  would  go  into  that  court  and  see  that  that  was 
set  right  at  once. 

44746.  I  see  what  you  mean  in  that  way  quite  ;  do  you 
think  we  could  ever  have  a  medical  service  of  which  you 
could  guarantee  that  it  would  go  a  good  deal  beyond 
medicine,  and  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  characters 
and  doings,  and  so  forth,  of  the  patients  ? — I  think  we 
could. 
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44747.  You  would  look  forward  to  that  ?- 
should  have  that  as  a  definite  ideal. 


-Yes,  I 


44748.  That  would  be  your  idea  of  the  medical  mission 
in  its  highest  development  ? — Yes, 


Mr.  Francis  William  Daniels,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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44749.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Ideal  Benefit  Society  of  Birmingham  ? — I  am. 

4475*^.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which,  if  you 
will  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  ? — 
Very  well. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  Previous  to  coming  to  Birmingham,  fifteen  years 
ago,  I  was  the  head-master  of  the  British  School  at  Ebley, 
near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

2.  While  there  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare, 
not  only  of  the  children,  but  also  in  that  of  their  parents, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  nearly  every  institution  of 
the  district  which  had  that  object  in  view :  mutual 
improvement  societies,  savings  bank,  building  society, 
sick  benefit  society,  promoted  an  industrial  and  horti- 
cultural fociety  and  the  like. 

3.  Coming  to  Birmingham,  what  struck  me  most 
forcibly  was  the  general  lack  of  thrift  amongst  the  work- 
ing classes.  While  the  industrial  conditions  were  far 
in  advance  of  those  I  had  left  behind,  while  there  was 
much  more  employment,  while  the  wages  were  also  very 
much  higher,  in  most  cases  quite  50  per  cent.,  while 
clothing,  food,  in  fact  everything  except  rent  was  cheaper, 
yet,  proportionately,  I  should  question  whether  t'iie 
savings  of  the  working  classes  would  average  25  per  cent, 
of  those  in  the  district  I  had  left. 

4.  In  seeking  for  a  cause  I  was  forced  to  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

(a)  The  great  love  of  pleasure  and  excitement 
of  the  people. 

(h)  The  purely  local  friendly  societies  had  just 
been  declared  fmancially  unsound. 

(c)  The  small  number  of  what  I  should  call  real 
self-help  societies. 

(d)  The  prevalence  of  money  clubs  which  yielded 
large  profits,  encouraging  speculation  rather  than 
thrift.    Most  of  these  have  since  come  to  an  end. 

(e)  The  bad  and  demoralising  influence  of  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  societies  upon  the  working 
classes  (as  distinguished  from  the  poverty-stricken 
people),  caused  by  too  much  reliance  upon  those 
agencies.  The  people  under  the  influence  of  such 
organisations  became  the  most  unstable  in  char- 
acter, the  least  self-reUant,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence was  that  they  were  deeper  in  debt  with  the 
tradespeople  than  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

5.  Of  the  "  slums "  of  Birmingham,  I  only  know 
through  religious  agencies,  and  have  had  no  experience 
of  Poor  Law  administration  in  those  areas,  but  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  quite  nine-tenths  of  the  poverty 
is  caused  through  drink  and  gambling,  and  that  the 
real,  as  distinguished  from  the  preventable,  poverty  in 
Birmingham  could  easily  be  dealt  with  by  the  various 
religious  denominations,  if  they  would  sink  their  differ- 
ences and  look  after  defined  districts.  The  loafer  and 
wastrel  would  then  be  very  soon  unearthed.  This  is, 
however,  quite  outside  my  work, 
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6.  My  work,  as  I  have  designed  it,  is  the  inculcation  of 
the  habit  and  practice  of  thrift  amongst  the  working 
classes,  and  with  that  object  in  view  I  have  spent  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  in  hard  work,  chiefly  in  buildmg 
up  the  Ideal  Benefit  Society. 

7.  Getting  a  number  of  friends  and  colleagues  round 
me,  I  conceived  the  plan  which  I  felt  sure,  if  we  could 
popularise,  would  protect  the  workman  under  all  con- 
ditions, and  while  we  are  now  only  just  maturing  my 
fully-conceived  scheme,  yet  what  has  been  done  in  opera- 
tion has  aheady  worked  wonders. 

8.  Before  starting  I  approached  Alderman  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Kenrick  to  be  our  President.  He,  how- 
ever, made  it  a  condition  of  taking  the  post  that  the 
scheme  should  be  actuarially  examined.  This  was  im- 
mediately done,  and  it  came  successfully  through  the 
ordeal. 

9.  The  scheme  is  for  men  and  women,  who,  however.  Subscriptions 
are  kept  in  separate  sections,  each  retaining  to  them-  benefits;  etc. 
selves  the  financial  results  they  earn.    There  are  seven 

classes,  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  ago  and  position, 
ranging  from  |d.  to  3d.  per  day,  with  corresponding 
benefits  and  results.  The  basis  is  Class  3,  or  Id.  per 
day. 

10.  The  scheme  is  intended  to  enable  members  to 
make  substantial  provision  for  sickness,  old  age  and 
death.  A  member  joining  at  sixteen  in  Class  3  would 
pay  30s.  4d.  per  annum.  The  5s.  4d.  is  estimated  to 
pay  for  the  sick  benefits  (viz.,  10s.  per  week)  and  for  the 
management,  leaving  a  surplus  of  25s.  per  annum.  This 
continues  until  the  member  reaches  thirty- one  years 
of  age,  after  which  he  has  to  pay  a  slightly  increased 
contribution,  viz.,  an  increase  every  year  of  6|d.  per  an- 
num amounting  in  the  total  up  to  65  to  £16.  2s.  3W-  in  the 
class  I  am  describing,  with  corresponding  increases  in  the 
other  classes,  continuing  until  sixty-five,  when  the  mem- 
bership ceases.  This  additional  payment  after  thirty- 
one  is  calculated  to  pay  for  the  increased  sickness  risk, 
as  the  member  grows  older,  and  maintains  the  surplus 
of  25s.  per  annum  at  all  ages,  so  that  every  member  is 
really  paying  for  his  sick  benefits  and  also  for  a  surplus 
of  25s.  per  annum. 

11.  This  brings  about  three  results  : —  Advantages 
(a)  Perfect  equality  of  membership.    The  mem-  of  scheme  af 

bers  as  they  grow  older  pay  for  becoming  so,  and  contributions 
thus  no  portion  of  their  benefits  is  chargeable  upon 
the  contributions  of  the  younger  members. 

(&)  It  secures  financial  soundness.  This  must 
be  so,  for  every  member  at  all  ages  pays  for  his 
sickress  risk  and  the  surplus. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  (h),  there  is  no  need  of  an 
accumulated  or  reserve  fund,  but  the  whole  of 
the  surpluses  estimated  at  25s.  per  annum  in  Class 
3  are  set  aside  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  in- 
dividual member.  For  instance,  if  the  contribu- 
tions for  190G  came  to  £20,000,  out  of  that  amount 
the  cost  of  sickness  and  management  would  be  first 
taken,  and  the  balance,  whatever  it  was,  would  be 
divided  proportionately,  according  to  their  classes, 
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Mr.  F.  W.  amongst  the  members,  and  put  to  their  individual 

Daniels.        |  credit.    It  is  this  annual  surplus,  together  with 
the  compound  interest,  that  accumulates  and  makes 
the  provision  for  old  age.    The  investments  have 
Ideal  Benefit  present  yielded  5  per  cent,  interest. 

Society'.  12.  Membership  ceases  at  sixty-five,  when  th?  member 

Benefits  at     has  two  options 

age  of  65.  (a)  Either  to  have  a  Government  annuity  pur- 

chased for  him,  or  (6)  he  can  receive  the  amount 
^  standing  to  his  credit  in  full. 

13.  It  is  estimated  in  the  class  I  have  been  describing 
that  a  youth  joining  at  sixteen  would  accumulate  about 
£250  on  reaching  sixty-five,  in  addition  to  receiving  sick 
pay  when  entitled  to  it,  an  amount  which  would,  at 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  purchase  an  annuity  of  about  lOs. 
per  week. 

Benefit  on  14.  If  the  member  died  before  sixty-five  years  of  age 
death  before  his  accumulations  are  payable  to  his  friends.  Should  he 
65,  or  on  resign  or  lapse  his  membership,  the  amount  standing  to 
of^member  credit  is  paid  him,  less  the  accumulations  of  the  last 

gjjip  two  years.    Of  course,  this  forfeiture  renders  the  society 

absolutely  sound.    For  instance,  at  the  end  of  1905 
£'34,000  was  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  memv 
bers  ;  if  all  had  resigned,  roughly  speaking  about  £50,000 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  them  out,  leaving  a  margin 
of  £14,000,  which  would  be  ample  in  case  the  assets  of  the 
society  had  to  be  reahsed. 
Rule  as  to         15.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  advocating  the  claims 
increased       of  the  society  has  been  the  question  of  the  increased  pay- 
contribution  ment  aft^r  thirty  -one.    While  every  financial  authority 
after  31,  and  -^^rQiJtj  immediately  recognise  that  these  increased  pay- 

I       ments  are  the  secret  of  the  whole  of  what  the  society 
inci  eased  ^        .  ,  ,  i 

contributions  offer  to  its  members,  yet  these  payments  are  a  cumculty 
by  lumpsum,  which  probably  would  be  felt  by  some  as  the  members 
grew  older.  The  increased  contributions  from  thirty-one 
to  sixty-five,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  subscription, 
come  to  a  total  of  £16  2s.  3|d.,  and  of  course  are  heaviest 
towards  the  end  of  the  membership.  This  difficulty  has 
been  met  partially  by  pointing  out  the  great  advantages 
arising  from  the  increased  payments  and  the  splendid 
results  achieved. 

Numljer  of         1*^-  Two  years  ago  I  formulated  and  introduced  a  table 
members        which  gave  the  present  worth  of  all  future  increased  pay- 
paying  in-     ments  at  every  age.    For  instance,  £4  9s.  lOd.  paid  at 
creased  con-  twenty  years  of  age  will  pay  up  the  whole  of  the  increased 
tribuLions      subscriptions,  viz.,  £16  2s.  3|d.    When  it  is  remembered 
sinnl"'^'^        that  under  this  table  members  can  at  any  time  withdraw 
the  balance  of  the  fund  by  giving  a  week's  notice,  and 
that  the  amount  can  always  be  ascertained  by  consulting 
the  table,  the  only  objection  to  such  a  table  at  once 
vanishes.    Of  course,  withdrawal  of  the  fund  places  the 
member  back  under  the  ordinary  rules.    It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  in  less  than  two  years  three  hundred  mem- 
Tbers  have  paid  up  all  their  increased  contributions,  and 
the  number  doing  so  is  rapidly  increasing. 

17.  A  similar  table  has  been  prepared  to  pay  up  all 
future  contributions  at  every  age  on  precisely  similar 
lines  and  conditions  as  the  table  for  pajring  up  the  in- 
creased payments. 
Lump  sum         18.  Further,  to  enable  members  to  obtain  the  amount 
payment  of     required  to  avail  themselves  of  these  benefits,  we  have 
-contributions,  registered,  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act  a  savings  bank.    A  member  at  twenty  saving  Is.  per 
week  for  two  years  would  accumulate  more  than  enough 
to  pay  up  all  his  future  increases.    While  members  after 
passing  thirty,  who  find  it  impossible  to  save,  and  yet 
wish  to  free  themselves  of  the  increased  contributions, 
can  transfer  from  their  own  appropriations  or  savings  in 
the  society,  such  an  amount  as  will  place  them  in  benefit 
under  this  table. 

Purchase  of  19-  O^i®  °f  greatest  attractions  of  the  society  is  the 
dwellings  fact  that  we  offer  unique  facilities  for  members  to  pur- 
through  the  chase  or  build  their  own  dwellings.  To  find  a  ready  and 
society  and  remunerative  investment  for  our  funds  we  advance 
extension  of  mortgage  to  our  members,  to  assist  them  to  get  their 
the  scheme.  homes,  and  as  the  members  have  an  individual  in- 

terest in  the  society,  which  very  rapidly  increases,  we 
can  give  them  far  more  assistance  than  can  any  building 
society,  at  and  the  same  time  with  absolute  security. 

20.  Already  hundreds  of  members  have  purchased 
their  houses  in  this  way,  a  good  many  have  already  com- 
pletely paid  for  them,  for  while  we  only  insistupon  a  small 
repayment,  amounting  to  about  the  ordinary  rental,  yet 
members  can  pay  back  as  rapidly  as  they  Uke.    Up  to  the 


present  time  all  our  funds  have  been  invested  in  this  way.  Ideal  Ben  t 
and  we  have  recently  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Society. 
Birmingham  City  Council  to  take  over  a  small  leasehold 
estate  of  11  \  acres,  together  with  11 J  acres  of  freehold 
land  adjoining,  which  we  have  also  purchased  to  make 
into  a  Garden  Suburb  for  our  members. 

21.  This  short  statement  of  facts  will,  I  fear,  cause 
many  questions  and  criticisms,  but  space  prevents  answers 
b3ing  given  here,  but  I  should  hke  to  tabulate  the  following 
observations  : — 

(a)  Our  members  are  nearly  all  of  the  labouring  Classes 
and  artisan  class,  perhaps  50  per  cent,  not  earning  belonging 
above  30s.  per  week.  t«  Society 

(6)  We  have  no  honorary  members,  nor  do  we 
receive  subscriptions  from  non-members  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  It  is  purely  and  entirely  a  self- 
help  society  developed  and  worked  on  business  hnes 
Our  members  would  regard  it  as  an  insult  if  we  were 
assisted  in  either  of  the  foregoing  ways. 

(c)  The  society  has,  no  doubt,  been  extremely  Encourac;( 
successful  in  encouraging  thrift   amongst  a  large  ment  of  thft 
body  of  working-men,  and  has  exercised  a  con-  a  result  of 
siderable  influence  on  the  other  self-help  organisa-  societ; 
tions    in    the    city.    In  proof  of  this  a  portion 

of  our  members  some  five  years  ago  subscribed 
capital  for  the  starting  of  a  mutuil  bakery,  which 
is  probably  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the 
Midlands.  While  our  bank,  already  referred  to,  has 
been  very  largely  patronised,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  raise  from  amongst  our  members  £20,000  in 
a  month  for  any  well-thought-out  scheme  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  improvement. 

(d)  We  have  paid  nothing  for  the  getting  of  mem-  Methods  < 
bers.  I  have  attended  hundreds  of  public  meetings,  increasing 
large  and  small,  to  discuss  the  principles  of  the  society,  niembersh, 
We  have  made  about  11,000  members  in  twelve 

years,  chiefly  through  the  personal  influence  of  the 
members. 

(e)  No  meetings  are  held  at  pubUc-houses. 

(/)  We  have  found  when  men  have  saved  a  few  Effect  of 
pounds  it  appears  to  increase  their  self-respect  and  paving  on 
importance,  and  sets  them  thinking,  the  result  being  character, 
a  general  development  in  other  directions  and  an  im- 
provement in  their  habits  all  round.    Not  5  per  cent, 
of  our  members  resign  or  lapse ;  a  few — certainly  not  Proportioif 
more  than  1  per  cent. — resign  to  get  at  their  money,  jnembers 
•chiefly  when  in  difficulties.  ap^mg. 

(g)  Being  a  mutual  society  we  find  mahngering  MaiLngerb 
almost  unknown,  and  as  a  consequence  the  sickness  unknown, 
risk  is  correspondingly  benefited.     Members  will 

not  see  anyone  robbing  them  without  reporting  them. 

(h)  The  common  feeling  towards  sick  societies  is 
-that  a  man  is  justified  in  getting  as  much  money  as 
be  can  out  of  his  society ;  this  does  not  exist  in  our 
case,  because  the  sick  benefit  is  not  the  only  object 
in  view. 

(i)  So  successful  has  the  society  been  in  Birming-  Proposal  t 
bam  that  recently  we  have  re-organised  it  with  the  niake  socie 
object  of  making  it  into  a  national  one.  °^  ' 

{/)  Every  member  is  supphed  annually  with  an 
exact  statement  of  his  accumulation  as  it  stands  in 
the  books  of  the  society. 

{k)  We  do  not  grant  loans  on  account  of  the  mem-  Extent  of 
bers'  accumulations,  as  we  try  to  teach  them  to  loan 
rehgiously  hoard  them  up  for  old  age.    We  know  operations, 
that  to  grant  loans  would  weaken  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view.    Sometimes,  however,  we  grant 
small  loans  from  our  bank  to  meet  temporary  emer- 
gencies.   This,  however,  is  viewed  in  an  altogether 
different  hght  from  what  it  would  be  if  the  loan  was 
granted  from  the  society,  inasmuch  as  the  loans 
from  the  bank  have  to  be  repaid  in  a  given  time. 
While  the  feehng  would  be,  if  granted  on  account  of 
the  members'  interest  in  the  society,  that  they  were 
only  using  their  own  money. 
22.  Briefly  summarised,  my  experiences  on  the  question 
of  the  promotion  of  thrift  amongst  the  working  classes  in 
building  up  this  society  are  : — 

(o)  Benevolent   and   philanthropic    organisations  Effect  of 
■weaken  the  self-respect  and  character  of  working  charity  on 
men  character  i 

(6)  The  best  way  to  help  a  working  man  is  to  show  re^ip^^"'' 
him  how  to  help  himself. 
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(c)  The  accumulation  of  a  very  small  capital  in- 
creases the  self-respect  of  every  man  who  saves  it. 

(d)  I  have  found  the  labouring  class  as  a  body  as 
thrifty  as  the  artisan  class.  It  is  not  a  question  so 
much  of  income  or  position  as  the  acquisition  of  the 
habit. 

(e)  If  the  preventable  poverty  and  want  was  dealt 
•with  and  aboUshed,  real  poverty  would  be  com- 
paratively very  small,  and  could  easily  be  dealt  with. 

(/)  Distress  organisations  for  the  reHef  of  working 
men  out  of  work  I  have  found  very  demoralising. 
In  case  of  hard  weather  in  the  winter  philanthropy 
■would  be  very  much  better  occupied  in  promoting 
J?j  temporary  unskilled  industries.  Very  many  articles 
for  every-day  use  could  be  made  with  very  little  train- 
ing  and  supervision,  while  there  enterprises  might  be 
made  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting.  The  loafer 
and  vagabond  would  not  Uke  this  method,  but  it  would 
be  well  if  those  who  would  not  work  should  not  eat. 

(g)  While  personally  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions 
for  the  deserving  poor,  and  while  I  find  the  working 
classes  generally  are  not  averse  to  them,  yet  there  is 
no  enthusiasm  amongst  the  bona  fide  working  man, 
largely,  I  believe,  because  75  per  cent,  would  not  live 
to  enjoy  them.  I  think  the  State,  even  if  it  provided 
old  age  pensions,  would  be  conferring  a  far  greater 
benefit  upon  the  working  population  if  they  held 
out  inducements  and  encouragements  for  working 
people  to  provide  for  their  old  age,  and  it  would 
immensely  popularise  the  system  if  the  assured  should 
not  reach  the  age  limit,  that  the  amount  standing 
to  his  credit  should  be  payable  to  his  friends. 

(h)  If  the  Post  Office  Annuity  and  Life  Assurance 
tables  were  made  popular  by  giving  them  more  publi- 
city, and  \^  ith  fixed  surrender  values,  it  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  be  an  immense  step  forward. 

Addendum. 

23.  A  Future  Development. — Our  society  protects  its 
members  at  all  points  except  one.  For  instance,  if  a 
member  joins  us  at  twenty,  he  can  look  forward  to  an 
accmnulation  of  about  £200  when  he  reaches  sixty-five. 
Should  he  die  at  thirty-five,  his  membership  has  not  been 
sufi&ciently  long  to  make  provision  for  his  wife  and  family. 
We  are  anxious  to  make  it  possible  for  a  member  to  pro- 
tect his  family,  and  that,  from  the  very  first  day  he  becomes 
a  member,  he  should  be  covered  by  the  £200,  which  he 
would  receive  at  sixty-five  if  he  Hved,  as  a  provision  for 
his  -wife  and  family  if  death  should  occur  at  any  age  before 
reaching  that  age. 

The  principle  is  that  at  first  the  member  should  be 
covered  for  the  £200  assurance,  but  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  his  accumulations  increased,  so  the  covering 
of  insurance  should  decrease  as  follows  : — 


Ages  - 

20. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

Accumulations 
(approximately) 

Insurance 

(approximately) 

£ 

nil. 

200 

£  s.  d. 
15  14  4 

184    5  8 

£  s.  d. 
41    6  6 

158  13  6 

£  s.  d. 
83    0  9 

116  19  3 

£  s.  d. 
199  12  1 

nil. 

assured  decreased  £2  per  cent.,  per  annum,  which  nearly 
approximates  to  the  above.  The  annual  premium  at 
twenty  would  be  13s.  6d.  per  cent.  The  difficulty  of 
making  the  insurance  exactly  cover  the  difference  between 
his  accumulation  and  the  £200,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  accumulations  are  variable,  being  dependent  upon 
the  annual  surplus  of  2os.,  and  the  earning  of  5  per  cent. 

The  registry  of  this  table  was  deferred  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in  order  to  try 
ordinary  insurance  first,  and  also  because  there  had  been 
no  previous  experience  of  such  a  scheme. 

44751.  (Chairman.)  You  have  given  us  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  Benefit  Society  you  started  in  Birming- 
ham. How  many  members  are  there  at  the  present 
moment  belonging  to  it  ? — 11,000  in  Birmingham. 

44752.  You  state  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  your 
members  are  of  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes  not 
earning  above  30s.  a  week  ? — That  is  so. 

44753.  Putting  the  smaller  considerations  on  one  side, 
I  think  the  great  feature  of  your  society  is  that  the  con- 
tributions increase  as  the  person  gets  older  ? — That  is  so. 

44754.  Have  you  had  much  difiiculty  in  getting 
compliance  with  that  ?— We  have  not  up  to  the  present 
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time,  but  I  anticipate  it  as  the  members  grow  older,  Mr.  F.  W. 
therefore  we  have  met  that  difficulty  by  formulating  and  JJaniels. 

introducing  a  table  which  gives  the  present  worth  of  all   

future  increased  contributions,  ■which  can  be  paid  when  1907. 
the  members  are  young.  Idealilnefit 

44755.  You  have  rather  reversed  it,  you  have  made  the  Society, 
payments   heavier   when  members   are   young  ? — Not 
exactly  that ;  in  Class  3,  which  is  a  payment  of  a  penny  a 

day,  the  increased  contributions  from  thirty-one  up  to 
sixty-five  come  to  a  total  of  £16  2s.  3d.  ;  I  introduced  a 
table  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  enable  a  young  man  if  he 
cares  to  do  so  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  that  increased  con- 
tribution of  £16  2s.  3d.  ;  the  present  worth  of  £16  2s.  3d. 
would  be  £4  9s.  lOd.  if  paid  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

44756.  Have  most  of  your  members  come  in  early,  or  Age  of  new 
do  you  get  any  persons  of  tolerably  middle  age  ? — -When  members, 
the  society  was  first  started  the  members  were  nearly 

all  middle-aged  men  simply  because  they  were  the 
thoughtful  part  of  the  community,  but  now  young  men 
come  in,  and  form  the  great  majority  of  the  new 
m'mbf  rs. 

44757.  Is  there  much  migration  in  Birmingham  ;  do  Permanence 
they  move  about  from  one  place  to  another  ? — Yes,  quite  members, 
one-third    of    our  members  change   their  residences, 

many  cf  whom  l^ave  the  city,  and  they  are  not  by 
any  means  the  poorer  part  of  the  working  classes  ;  I 
should  say  quite  one-third  of  the  membership  moves 
every  year. 

44758.  As  a  rule,  do  they  fall  out  of  the  society  ? — No. 

44759.  They  still  continue  to  pay  ? — Yes  ;   we  have 
members  to-day  all  over  the  country. 

44760.  Do  you  give  them  a  surrender  value  ? — Yes. 

44761.  You  attach  great  importance  to  inculcating  Cumulative 
the  habit  of  saving  early  in  life  ?— Yes.  hab't  o/*^ 

44762.  I  suppose  your  experience  goes  to  show  that  gavin". 
when  they  have  begun  to  save  a  little  the  habit  of  saving  ° 
increases  ? — Yes,  it  increases  all  the  way  round. 

44763.  And  the  pride  in  the  httle  savings  increases  ? — 
That  is  so. 

44764.  You  have  11,000  members  now  ;  have  many  Proportion  of 
dropped  out  ? — Not  more  than  2h  per  cent,  per  annum,  lapsed 

44165.  Are  your  accounts  audited  every  year  ? — Yes,  ^„ of ' 
by  a  chartered  accountant.  accounts. 

44766.  You  have  combined  a  number  of  advantages  Result  of 
which  seem  to  be  appreciated  ;  you  have  enabled  houses  scheme  for 
to  be  acquired,  and  in  that  part  of  your  work  you  have  purchase  (i 
lost  very  little  money  ?— No  money  at  all.  dwellings. 

44767.  You  find  if  they  are  taken  early  in  life  that  the  Pos.ubility  of 
labouring  classes  are  as  thrifty  as  the  artisan  classes  ? —  y^^u^^  ^-^'^ 
Yes,  those  I  have  come  in  contact  with.  t  '^'^^'^•"o 

classes. 

44768.  How  low  do-wn  in  the  scale  of  wages  do  you  -^y^^^^gg 
think  a  man  could  be  who  belonged  to  your  society  ? —  meinbers 
We  have  them  as  low  as  15s.  and  18s..  a  week.    We  have 

seven  classes,  the  lowest  class  is  |d.  per  day  and  tbo 
highest  class  3d. 

44769.  What  does  the  ^d.  a  day  member  get  ? — 5s.  Lowest 

a  week  in  time  of  sickness.  subscription 

44770.  What  would  he  get  for  a  pension  ?— We  ^'^'^  benefits, 
estimate  the  annual  profits  would  be  12s.  6d.  ;  in  that  case 

they  would  work  out  at  about  5p.  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,, 
if  membership  commenced  at  16.  Very  few  mtmbtrs 
indeed  contribute  for  less  than  Id.  per  day  ;  the  average,. 
I  should  think,  would  be  l|d.  per  day. 

44771.  You  do  not  divide  at  the  end  of  the  year  if 
they  want  it  ? — No  ;  we  practically  divide  all  our  funds, 
but  instead  of  be'ng  paid  out  they  are  put  back  to  the 
credit  of  the  individual  members. 

44772.  We  had  some  evidence  the  other  day  from  the  Attitude  of 
benefit  societies  and  they  told  us  that  there  was  a  con-  Friendly 
siderable  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  State  old-age  Societies 
pensions  ;    that  until  recently  the  benefit  societies  had  oW-age 
been  rather  hostile,  but  apparently  their  -views  have  P^^'^-^*^'^*''^ 
changed,  and  mainly  so  because  they  think  it  would 

reheve  them  of  the  very  considerable  burden  of  the  sick 
pay  which  becomes  almost  permanent  for  aged  people  ? 
— That  is  so. 

44773.  What  is  your  view,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  Effect  of 
of  view  of  your  society  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  old-age 
our  members  at  all.    In  fact  if  there  was  a  5s.  pension  P^n^ions  on 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  paid  by  the  State,  I  think  it  would 
rather  encourage  thrift  amongst  the  type  of  persons  who 
form  our  m'"mber.?hip. 
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44774.  You  would  keep  them  going  up  to  sixty-five  ? 
— Quite  so. 

44775.  Do  you  think,  supposing  there  was  a  prospect 
of  an  old-age  pension,  it  would  stimulate  amongst  a  good 
many  men  the  desire  to  save  in  order  to  get  that  ? — I 
certainly  think  so.  The  one  great  drawback  to  the  old- 
age  pension  system  as  generally  advocated  is  this  :  there 
is  not  very  much  interest  among  the  working  people  in 
the  question,  for  this  reason  :  they  feel  that  quite  75  per 
cent,  of  the  working  classes  would  never  reap  any  benefit 
from  that  system.  What  I  think  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  is  that  all  should  have  to  contribute  to  an  old-age 
pension  ;  and  there  should  be  a  surrender  value  of  the 
amount  which  they  pay. 

44776.  You  mean  so  many  die  before  sixty-five  ? — 
Quite  so,  quite  75  per  cent. 

44777.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?— I  think  so. 

44778.  {Chairman.)  75  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes 
die  before  sixty-five  ? — That  is  so. 

44779.  {Mis?  Hill.)  Where  do  you  get  those  figures; 
do  you  know  at  all  what  they  are  based  upon  ? — Nothing 
more  than  general  reading  ;  I  have  studied  this  question 
for  a  good  many  years. 

44780.  {Chairman.)  If  you  could  send  us  on  any  evi- 
dence bearing  on  this  question  we  should  be  glad,  because 
it  is  new  to  us  ? — I  certainly  will.  {See  Appendix  No 
XIX.  {A.).) 

44781.  You  give  either  an  annuity  or  a  lump  sum 
when  they  get  to  a  certain  age  ? — That  is  so. 

44782.  A  lump  sum  is  more  popular,  is  that  your  ex- 
perience ? — The  Society  has  only  been  in  existence  thir- 
teen years,  so  that  we  cannot  tell,  the  Society  is  a 
comparatively  new  one. 

44783.  Are  you  paying  any  pensions  now  ? — No. 

44784.  You  are  only  paying  sick  pay  ? — Yes. 

44785.  Will  the  funds  stand  the  pensions  do  you  think  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  about  it. 

44786.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  lump  sum  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  annuity,  is  it  because  it  gives  the  man  some- 
thing to  play  with  or  with  which  he  can  start  his  children 
in  life  ? — Any  wise  man  would  prefer  a  lump  sum,  for  this 
reason,  he  can  do  better  with  it  than  to  purchase  a 
Government  annuity;  a  Government  annuity  is  assessed 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  to  start  with. 

44787.  And  of  course  he  may  die.  If  he  is  short-lived 
he  would  die  before  he  could  get  the  full  benefit  ? — That 
is  so. 

44788.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  covered  the  ground 
very  much  in  Birmingham,  or  do  you  hope  to  go  on 
increasing  ? — I  think  we  shall  double  our  membership  very 
quickly.  The  evidence  we  have  in  Birmingham,  at  any 
rate  from  the  corporation,  is  that  we  have  the  cream  of  the 
working  class  of  Birmingham  at  the  present  moment. 

44789.  And  you  say  that  the  condition  of  skilled  labour 
has  improved  ? — I  think  so. 

44790.  What  should  you  say  of  the  class  below  1 — ■ 
Personally  I  think  the  working  classes  have  improved  all 
roun  \ 

44791.  Take  first  the  section  of  the  stratum  of  unskilled 
labour  next  the  artisan  ? — I  think  so. 

44792.  Would  you  come  down  to  casuals  and  the 
lower  classes  ? — I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  of  the 
lowest  class. 


44793.  You  do  not  come  in  contact  with  that  ?- 
Dr.  Wilson  would  do  that. 


-No, 


44794.  Taking  the  two  strata  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
^nd  of  which  you  have  experience,  would  you  say  their 
^position  was  better  ? — Most  decidedly  so. 

44795.  The  price  of  commodities  is  much  lower  ? — 
Everything  is  much  cheaper. 

'Scheme  for  44796.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  tell 
State  to  take  particularly ;  your  paper  is  a  very  clear  one  ? — 
friendl  ^  should  like  to  say  this,  looking  at  the  marvellous  success 

so^ci'etiea  old-  Office  Savings  Bank  and  the  Postal  Depart- 

age  pen-         ment,  I  have  for  years  felt  that  the  State,  either  in  con- 
sions,  insur-    junction  with  the  foregoing  or  by  a  department  worked 
ance,  etc.       on  similar  lines  should  take  over  the  question  of  thrift, 
combining  in  one  the  work  of  a  friendly  society,  old-age 


pensions  and  insunnce.  I  am  familiar  with  all  the 
various  proposals  for  the  provision  of  old-age  pensions,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  while  in  principle  I  am  in  favour 
of  a  general  scheme,  yet  I  believe  their  establishment 
would  greatly  discourage  thrift,  and  disastrously  weaken 
self-help  amongst  the  lower  working  classes.  Amongst 
the  thrifty  artisan  classes  I  believe  it  would  probably  have 
the  opposite  effect.  Rather  I  think  the  State  would 
make  it  easy  to  get  them.  Every  working  man  appears 
to  recognise  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  a  sick  society, 
but,  as  at  present  existing,  great  reforms  are  necessary. 
Collecting  societies  on  account  of  their  waste  and  expense 
should  be  abolished.  Dividend  or  slate  clubs  should  be 
ended  because  of  their  unreli  ibility.  The  cumulative 
societies  have  got  out  of  touch  with  present  day  require- 
ments, while  the  giving  of  old-age  sick  pay  threatens  to  ruin 
them.  They  cannot  reform,  the  vested  interests  are  too 
strong.  A  great  weakness  in  all  these  societies,  too,  is 
the  feeling  very  largely  prevailin'^  amongst  their  m  m'  erj 
that  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
their  societies.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  Govern- 
ment scheme  to  be  formulated  to  provide  for  sickness, 
old-age  and  death  ?  I  have  longed  and  dreamed  for  such 
a  system,  absorbing  all  existing  societies.  The  premiums 
or  payments  could  be  divided  into  two  parts,  or  three  if 
insurance  was  included.  First  for  the  provision  of  sick 
pay;  second,  for  the  provision  of  old-age  pay;  third,  the 
premium  for  insurance.  Surrender  values  should  be 
given  in  all  the  funds,  in  case  of  decease  in  Nos.  1  and  2, 
and  in  the  event  of  discontinuance  in  No.  3.  If  the  in- 
surance was  not  included  in  the  above  the  Post  Office 
in^iurance  tables  should  be  framed  o  as  to  give  surrender 
values.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  boon  and  would  absorb 
the  present  altogether  unsatisfactory  industrial  insurance. 
Could  some  such  Government  scheme  be  established,  it 
would  solve  the  old-age  pensions  out-cry,  while  the  State 
provision  for  sickness  and  old  age  would  save  untold  loss 
to  the  working  classes,  promote  absolute  confidence,  and  I 
feel  convinced  would  prove  as  great  a  success  as  the 
present  splendid  work  of  the  General  Post  Office.  Of 
course  there  are  difficulties,  but  not,  I  think,  nearly  so 
great  as  the  establishment  of  the  Penn^'  Post,  while  the 
great  advantages,  certain  to  be  realised,  would  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  nation. 

44797.  Just  working  that  idea  out  a  Uttle,  would  the 
State  contribute  ? — I  think  not. 

44798.  It  would  simply  give  its  machinery  ? — I  think  so. 

44799.  What  would  happen  to  existing  benefit  societies? 
— I  think  the  so  ner  they  ceased  to  exist  the  better.  I 
am  speaking  of  my  own  equally  with  the  others. 

44800.  Independent  of  the  actual  work  they  do  in  the 
way  of  insurance,  are  not  these  benefit  societies  very 
useful  in  keeping  together  bodies  of  men  ? — I  think  not. 
Those  of  us  who  know  most  of  the  working  of  these 
friendly  societies,  particularly  dividing  societies  or  slate 
clubs  and  industrial  insurance  companies,  are  thoroughly 
disgusted  ;  there  is  a  very  great  waste  extravagance  and 
disappointment  in  the  whole  of  them. 

44801.  The  trade  unions  would  remain  the  same  ? — 
Quite  so. 

44802.  You  would  have  proper  societies  or  unions 
growing  up,  if  they  are  not  in  existence,  in  connection 
with  each  branch  of  trade  ? — Yes. 

44803.  The  State  would  only  give  facilities  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift  ?— That  has  been  my  view  for 
years. 

44804.  You  do  not  insure  against  unemployment  ? 
No. 

44805.  Would  you  have  the  State  do  that  ? — No. 
I  should  rather  provide  employment. 

44806.  But  that  is  not  so  easy  ? — I  think  it  is. 

44807.  Irregularity  of  emplojonent,  I  think  we  are 
constantly  told,  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  source  of 
pauperism  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  the  greatest  cause  of 
want  of  employment  is  drinking  ;  drinking  and  gambling 
are  the  primary  causes  of  practically  aU  the  mischief. 

44808.  It  takes  a  good  many  years  to  eradicate  that  7 
■ — That  may  be,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

44809.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  When  you  said  you  thought 
that  unemployment  should  not  exist,  because  you  would 
provide  employment,  do  you  mean  that  you  think  that  the 
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eal  Benefit  moral  tone  of  the  people  should  be  improved,  but  that 
iciety.  there  should  be  schemes  of  employment  ? — Both  ;  I  think 
temporary  employment  can  and  should  be  provided  in- 
^aWork  stead  of  paying  money,  say  in  the  winter  months  or  when 
remedv  for  there  is  temporary  lack  of  employment ;  if  philanthropy 
lemploy-  tended  in  that  direction  it  would  be  better  than  giving 
3nt.  money. 

44810.  Do  you  contemplate  some  State  organisation 
whether  by  the  Government  or  by  the  local  authority  ? 
■ — I  think  the  local  authority  should  attend  to  that, 
but  that  is  really  outside  my  work. 


feet  of 
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44811.  With  regard  to  old-age  pensions,  I  did  not 
quite  gather  whether  you  said  you  thought  they  would 
promote  thrift  or  they  wo\ild  not  ? — I  certainly  think 
they  would  promote  thrift,  except  with  the  lowest  type 

t  of  working  man. 

44812.  Do  you  mind  expanding  that  a  little ;  on 
what  ground  do  you  think  that  ? — I  think  if  working  men 
as  a  rule  had  5s.  a  week  to  look  forward  to  they  would 
try  to  save  to  increase  that  amount.  Five  shillings  a 
week  is  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  and  his  family ;  it  is 
about  what  ought  to  be  given  for  outdoor  relief  I  think. 

Iiestion  of       44813.  You  would  only  give  a  pension  in  the  case  of  a 
jnditionsto  deserving  working  maai  ? — That  is  so. 
I  attached 

I  old-age  44814.  Would  you  make  thrift  a  condition  of  the 
|nsiona.  giving  of  a  pension  ? — -That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
j  answer  ;  personally  I  should. 

I  44815.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  what  thrift  is  ? — 

That  is  so. 

44816.  Therefore,  according  to  your  plan  it  would  bo 
the  best  of  the  working  classes  to  whom  you  were  giving 
old  age  pensions  ;  do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote thrift  ? — I  think  it  would  promote  thrift,  and  it 
would  immediately  have  its  influence  upon  the  worst  class . 
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44817.  Do  you  think  it  would  promote  it  if  it  was  a 
universal  pension  ? — Not  probably  in  the  lower  poor 
classes,  but  I  think  taking  them  as  a  whole  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  improve  thrift. 

44818.  (Chairman.)  That  is  taking  both  classes  into 
account  ? — It  is. 

44819.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  In  your  condemnation  of 
the  friendly  societies  do  you  include  the  great  national 
orders  ? — Yes. 

44820.  As  well  as  the  dividing  societies  ?— Yes,  but 
not  as  severely.  The  older  societies  have  done  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  ;  I  should  not  like  to  bracket  them 
with  the  dividing  societies  ;  I  would  not  do  that  for  a 
moment.  What  I  say  of  the  older  societies  is  that  they 
possess  great  weaknesses ;  first,  only  about  25  per  cent, 
of  those  who  save  the  accumulations  get  any  return  ; 
secondly,  a  man  never  improves  his  financial  position ; 
and  thirdly,  the  giving  of  old  age  sick  pay  is  very 
ruinous  ;  the  latter  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  deficiencies  in 
these  societies. 

44821.  The  giving  of  old  age  sick  pay  ? — Yes,  the  giv- 
ing of  old  age  pay  in  the  guise  of  sick  pay  to  members 
after  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

44822.  You  say  that  is  ruinous  ? — It  is  ruinous  and 
causing  their  present  deficiency. 

fi-  44823.  It  is  ruinous  to  the  society  ? — Yes,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  older  societies. 

44824.  I  notice  at  the  time  you  established  your  society, 
some  thirteen  years  ago,  you  had  it  actuarially  examined 
and  your  scheme  or  basis  turned  out  correct.  Since 
that  time  I  notice  you  have  incorporated  a  number  of 
features,  for  instance,  your  mutual  bakery  ? — That  is 
only  an  off.'hoot,  the  bakery  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
friendly  society,  it  owes  its  birth  to  the  thrift  inculcated 
by  the  Benefit  Society,  it  is  only  an  offshoot,  but  the 
others  are  a  part  of  the  friendly  society. 

44825.  There  are  the  savings  bank  and  advances  on  mort- 
gages ? — That  is  so,  that  belongs  to  the  friendly  society. 

44826.  They  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  your  society  ? 
— ^Yes. 

44827.  So  with  the  exception  of  the  mutual  bakery,  you 
have  introduced  a  number  of  features  ? — Yes,  I  have 
also  built  up  the  bakery. 


44828.  Does  that  make  any  difference  in  the  stability  Mr.  F.  W. 

of  your  society  ? — None  whatever ;  every  new  feature  has  Danielt. 

added  to  it.  , ' 

„  ,  12  Mar.  1907. 

44829.  Have  you  had  any  statutory  valuation  of  it  ? —   

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principle  is  this  ;  you  do  not  need  Ideal  Benefit 
actuarial  examination,  for  this  reason  ;  owing  to  their  Society, 
increased  contributions  after  thirty  years  of  age  (of  Q^gst^Qu  Qf 
course  there  is  an  increased  risk  as  you  grow  older),  stability  and 
every   member   is  paying  for   his  benefits  and  for  a  value  of 
surplus  at  all  ages,  the  only  unknown  quantity  is  the  Ideal  Benefit 
size  of  that  surplus.    Thirteen  years  ago  we  were  of  Society, 
opinion  that  we  could  rely  on  25s.  a  share. 

4483().  It  would  give  greater  confidence  to  the  public 
if  there  was  this  valuation  ? — How  can  you  have  it  ? 
For  this  reason,  I  have  £70  standing  to  my  credit,  but 
another  man  of  my  age  might  only  have  £20,  so  how  can 
you  have  that  valuation  ?  My  share,  therefore,  is  con- 
trolled by  my  contributions  and  length  of  membership. 
I  pay  an  increased  contribution  each  year  to  provide  for 
my  increased  risks. 

44831.  They  are  conditions  which  render  a  valuation 
almost  impossible  ? — There  is  no  need  for  a  valuation 
simply  becaiise  every  m-^mber  at  every  age  is  paying  a 
contribution  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  benefit  anl  to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  surplus  at  all  ages. 

44832.  You  made  a  remark  about  the  marvellous  Lack  of 
success  of  the  Post  Office  ;  do  you  mean  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
profit  on  the  Savings  Bank  Department  ? — I  was  simply  ment  of  thrift 
thinking  of  the  promotion  of  thrift  amongst  the  working  amongst 
classes.    For  instance,  in  Birmingham  we  have  very  few  ^"^^"^^S 
mediums  indeed  for  the  promotion  of  thrift  ;  I  do  not 

know  a  city  with  less. 

44833.  (Dr.  Downed.)  If  the  management  of  such  a  Effect  of 
society  as  yours  passed  to  the  State,  would  there  not  be  a  superses.sion 
danger  of  some  loss  of  initiative  ? — Yes  ;  possibly  there  " f  friendly 
would  be  a  lack  of  personal  enthusiasm.    Every  one  of  g*^^? 
our  members  is  a  missioner  and  an  enthusiast,  so  that 

there  might  be  that  danger. 

44834.  For  example,  this  off-shoot  of  your  mutual 
bakery  ? — That  is  so,  but  the  fact  that  each  member  would 
have  everj'  year  a  personal  growing  account  creates 
enthusiasm. 

44835.  And  you  would  balance  the  one  against  the 
other  ? — -That  is  so. 

44836.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  take  it  your  desire  is  to 
encourage  thrift  in  people  by  any  proposal  you  have  to 
make  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  it  is  solely  that. 

44837.  You  think  that  providing  an  old-age  pension  at  Effect  of  old- 
a  given  age  would  encourage  thrift,  that  is  to  say,  it  would  age  pensions 
encourage  saving  in  order  to  add  to  it  ? — Certainly,  but  on  thrift,  and 
on  one  condition,  namely,  that  if  a  man  did  not  reach  that  need  of 

age  there  should  be  a  surrender  value.    There  is  not  an  yalueTfoTold 
incentive  to  save  if  it  is  merely  to  be  got  at  sixty-five.    For  ^  pensions' 
instance,  if  a  man  died  at  forty- five  I  think  there  should  be 
a  surrender  value  of  his  pa3nnents  to  his  friends.  You 
take  away  the  incentive  to  save  if  the  man  feels  that  he 
may  have  no  personal  interest  in  it. 

44838.  That  is,  an  old-age  pension  should  be  based 
upon  a  surrender  value  at  an  earlier  age  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family  ? — Yes. 

44839.  Supposing  it  was  a  State  pension,  there  could  be 
no  such  surrender  value  unless  there  were  contributions  ? 
Yes  ;  that  is  so,  but  I  should  prefer  the  State  to  encourage 
the  saving  of  the  money  by  the  working  classes. 

44840.  Are  you  thinking  of  a  system  of  old-age  pensions 
that  would  be  got  by  contributions  during  life  ? — I  think 
the  State  would  be  doing  a  great  work  if  it  encouraged  this, 
or  a  similar  organisation,  if  you  like,  to  our  own.  I  am  not 
speakiug  about  the  giving  of  general  old-age  pensions  ;  1 
am  not  touching  on  that  at  all  for  the  moment. 

44841.  Then  State  old-age  pensions  is  not  under  your 
ken  at  all  ? — I  was  not  thinking  of  that  then. 

44842.  My  question  was  with  regard  to  State  pensions  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  popular,  or  in  any 
way  encourag'3  thrift,  or  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the 
masses  unless  they  have  surrender  values.  That  is  my 
view. 

44843.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  State  pensions  with- 
out contributions  on  the  habits  of  the  people  ? — It  would 
have  very  little  effect,  I  think,  except  tr,  the  betterment 
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Mr.  F.  W.    of  the  working  classes.    I  think  that  it  would  stimulate 
Daniels.      an  additional  saving  to  add  to  the  pension  amongst  the 
o  ivr     1  OA''  hetter  part  of  the  working  classes  ;  but  the  lower  ones,  I 
12  Mar.  190/.  ^j^j^j^^  would  go  on  quite  mdifferently. 

Ideal  Benefit  44844.  That  is  to  say,  a  thrifty-minded  person  who  is 
Society.  inclined  to  save  for  old  age  would  not  be  influenced  at  all. 
Effect  of  old  "^'^^'^  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  would  get 

age  pensions        ^  week  ? — I  think  he  would  ;  5s.  'plus  something  that 
on  thrift,  and  he  might  save  himself  would  be  a  considerable  help, 
need  of  44845.  But  there  is  really  less  interest  for  him  to  save 

valuT^Told      ^®     goiiig      "hsive  a  sure  5s.  ? — There  is  always  this 
age  pensions"  feeling  of  uncertainty  that  a  man  never  knows  what  is 
"  going  to  turn  up  amongst  the  working  men. 

44846.  Is  not  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  the  reason  why 
he  saves  ? — That  is  the  reason  why  it  would  stimulate  him 
to  save  and  add  to  his  pension. 

44847.  If  you  remove  the  uncertainty  to  the  extent  of 
5s.,  one  would  expect  he  would  save  less  ? — I  do  not 
quite  follow  you  there.  My  experience  leads  me  in  the 
opposits  d'rection. 

Question  of  44848.  I  understand  you  do  not  approve  of  State 
non-contribu-  pensions  without  contributions  ? — I  should  not  care  to 
tory  btate  that.    I  am  in  favour  of  general  pensions  all 

^    '       '        the  way  round,  but  I  do  not  advocate  them  keenly. 
Effect  of  free     44849.  What  effect  on  thrift  do  you  think  State  medical 
medical  relief  relief  would  have  ? — We  do  not  believe  in  giving  anything 
on    in  .  nothing.    A  man  does  not  value  anything  whatever 

that  he  does  not  pay  for.    That  is  my  experience. 

44850.  Do  you  think  that  a  free  system  ^of  medical 
relief  is  pauperising  ? — I  certainly  do. 

44851.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  equally  pauperising 
whether  given  through  a  municipality  or  through  a 
board  of  guardians  ? — Certainly. 

44852.  Or  in  any  other  way,  if  a  man  could  possibly 
provide  for  it  by  his  own  energy  ? — Certainly. 

Scheme  for  44853.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  say  your  members  are  scattered 
making  Ideal  in  various  places  now,  and  that  some  of  them  have  left 
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Birmingham  ? — That  is  so. 

44854.  Do  you  accept  members  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

44855.  What  is  your  machinery  for  managing  those  ? — 
I  did  not  come  here  to  advertise  our  society.  We  are  just 
nationalising  the  society.  We  have  remodelled  our  rules 
and  had  them  passed  by  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  we  are  dividing  the  country  up  into  twenty 
sections,  appointing  divisional  secretaries  in  each.  That 
was  begun  on  the  1st  January  of  this  year.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  very  much  about  it,  but  we  are  going  to 
gradually  organise  the  whole  country. 

44856.  And  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  bring  it  under 
the  general  regulations  for  benefit  societies  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

44857.  How  many,  do  you  think,  of  these  11,000 
members  owe  their  enrolment  to  the  individual  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  started  the  thing — a  good  many,  I  suppose, 
necessarily  ? — -Everyone,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  have 
never  paid  a  penny  for  the  getting  of  a  new  member. 

Extension  of     44858.  Do  you  find  it  growing  in  other  neighbourhoods  ? 

the  Society.  — Yes,  wherever  it  is  started.  The  difficulty  is  to  devote 
the  time  to  it.  This  has  been  my  hobby.  I  am  engaged  in 
business,  and  I  have  two  or  three  businesses  in  addition 
that  I  am  answerable  for.  If  I  could  devote  my  whole 
time  to  it,  I  think  I  could  very  soon  spread  it  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

44859.  You  seem  to  have  thought  out  very  carefully 
all  the  things  which  really  would  discourage  working 
people  from  saving  ? — That  is  so. 

44860.  It  seems  to  me,  reading  your  statement,  that 
you  have  met  all  the  things  which  seem  to  come  in  the  way 
of  working  people  saving  ? — What  I  have  endeavoured  to 
do  is  to  protect  the  working  men  on  all  points. 

Propoition  of  44861.  You  have  worked  on  the  principle  of  encouraging 
mernbers  them,  for  instance,  to  pay  this  money  down  when  young 
paymg  instead  of  leaving  it,  and  so  paying  a  smaller  sum 

increased  because  they  pay  it  soon  ?— That  is  so.  I  looked  at  mv 
contributions  uiur      r  ■  iTr-i,,. 

by  lump  sum.  ^oo^^s  before  I  came  away  this  mornmg,  and  I  find  that 

in  fifteen  months  300  have  paid  up  the  whole  of  their 
increased  contributions. 


Principles 
underlying 
the  Society. 


44862.  I  suppose,  in  reference  to  your  building  scheme, 
it  is  rather  like  a  building  society  ? — Frankly,  if  you  get 
a  lot  of  money,  you  are  faced  with  the  trouble  of 
investing  it  to  the  lest  advantage.  I  maintain  that  the 
people  whose  money  you  are  handling  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  it.  The  fact  that  each  person  in  our  society 
has  a  personal  account  accumulating  every  year,  enables 
us  to  lend  to  our  members  money  to  get  their  own  homes 
on  a  great  deal  more  liberal  scale  than  an  ordinary 
building  society  can.  So  that  you  see  we  introduced 
this  scheme  first  of  all  as  a  medium  for  investing  our  own 
funds,  and  in  the  second  place  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
members  in  getting  their  own  homes. 

44863.  What  part  does  Mr.  Kenrick  play  in  the  con- 
cern ? — He  is  president  and  he  knows  as  much  about 
the  society  as  I  do.  I  keep  him  informed  of  every 
development  and  often  seek  his  advice. 

44864.  He  is  interesting  himself  in  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  is  he  ? — Certainly. 

44865.  Is  that  the  Mr.  Kenrick  who  lives  at  Edgbas- 
ton  ? — That  is  so.  He  is  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

44866.  Have  any  separate  societies  started,  or  are  all 
the  people  in  the  various  places  who  have  adopted  it 
members  of  your  society  ? — There  are  other  societies  who 
have  the  system  of  increased  contributions  but  only  ours 
with  the  other  developments. 

44867.  So  that  those  that  are  scattered  about  have  not 
formed  other  societies  ? — No,  not  independent  societies. 

44868.  Do  you  think  the  natural  development  would 
be  the  extension  of  this  one  society  or  the  formation  of 
others  in  various  districts  ? — There  is  a  difficulty  in 
having  small  isolated  districts.  There  is  not  the  sta- 
bility, for  instance,  that  you  may  get  otherwise  in  a  large 
society  covering  a  considerable  area. 

44869.  And  you  do  not  get  the  average  that  you  want  ? 
— That  is  so.  There  is  a  difficulty,  of  course,  Ln  starting 
them.  You  also  cannot  get  public  spirited  men  in 
sufficient  numbers,  I  think,  to  start  these  societies.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  self  denial  and  a  good  deal  of  perse- 
verance required  to  build  them  up. 

44870.  [Mr.  Booth.)  I  gather  that  you  do  not  under- 
take that  any  actual  sum  of  money  or  benefit  shall  fall 
due  at  sixty-five  ;  it  merely  is  that  there  will  be  at  that 
time  an  accumulation  which  will  belong  to  the  men  ? — 
That  is  so. 

44871.  And  consequently  actuarially,  as  you  have 
said,  there  is  nothing  to  settle  ? — That  is  so. 

44872.  Because  the  only  thing  that  you  absolutely 
undertake  to  do  is  to  supply  the  sick  benefit  ? — That  is 

80. 

44673.  And  the  rest  is  the  surplus,  after  having  supplied 
the  sick  benefit  ? — That  is  so.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  no  trouble 
In  realising  the  25s. 

44874.  Up  to  now  you  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  met 
your  obligations  with  regard  to  sickness  at  the  estimated 
rate  ? — That  is  so. 

44875.  Do  you  think  that  your  members  have  been 
exceptionally  free  from  sickness  ? — iNot  more  than  others, 
but  then  we  are  extremely  careful  whom  we  admit  into 
the  society.  We  have  a  very  careful  medical  examina- 
tion. 

44876-8.  The  rate  appears  to  be  a  very  low  one  ? — Yes, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  after  thirty,  there  is  the 
continuous  increased  contribution  every  year,  that  is 
estimated  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  the  sick  risk. 

44879.  That  is  the  idea,  that  up  to  thirty  you  have 
the  minimum  risk  of  sickness,  and  that  after  thirty  an 
extra  contribution  covers  the  additional  risk  ? — Yes. 

44880.  The  initial  rate  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  low 
rate,  as  I  suppose  you  are  aware  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of 
it.  I  have  discussed  the  question  in  debate  with  the 
members  of  other  friendly  societies  scores  of  times.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  rate  is  low  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  inducement  to  the  members  of  our  society  to 
malinger.  That  is  a  very  great  feature.  It  pays  a  mem- 
ber to  keep  off  the  funds  as  much  as  possible  in  view  of  the 
surplus  which  comes  back  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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44881.  That  is,  after  all  sickness  is  paid  for,  of  course; 
it  would  not  only  be  in  the  case  of  his  own  sickness,  but 
it  would  also  be  to  his  interest  to  see  that  nobody  else 
malingers  ? — That  is  so. 

44882.  The  man  who  did  malinger  would  gain,  of 
course,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows  ? — It  is  questionable 
whether  a  man  could  malinger  for  many  days  without 
being  reported. 

44883.  To  some  extent  it  is  the  case  in  all  friendly 
societies  that  they  look  after  each  other,  is  it  not  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so — not  in  the  older  ones  so  much  as  in 
ours,  at  any  rate. 

44884.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  so  far  always 
found  your  25s.  ? — Yes. 

44885.  Have  you  ever  found  more  ? — Yes,  it  has 
gone  up  to  28s.  but  that  was  in  the  earlier  years,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  qjiote  that. 

44886.  Has  it  often  been  less  ? — It  has  never  been 
below  25s.  I  may  say  that  this  is  not  a  new  principle, 
the  increased  contribution?.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
was  the  Grand  Master  of  a  society  in  Stroud  that  was 
started  thirty  years  ago,  and  up  to  the  present  moment 
they  have  realised  every  year  25s.  I  believe  he  was  the 
first  to  draw  a  small  pension  from  that  society. 

44887.  But  it  would  be  almost  unreasonable  that  it 
should  never  have  been  the  other  way ;  you  might  have 
a  very  sickly  season  or  an  epidemic  that  specially  struck 
you  ? — That  is  the  only  valus  of  spreading  it  over  the 
country,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  Tery  anxious 
to  spread  it. 

44888.  If  they  have  sometimes  got  28s.  nobody  ought 
to  object  if  they  occasionally  get  22s  ? — That  is  so.  We 
do  not  guarantee  anything  at  all  as  to  what  the  surplus 
shall  be,  but  they  get  all  the  surplus  that  is  earned. 

44889.  In  fact,  to  put  it  quite  shortly,  yours  is  a  dividing 
club,  which  does  not  divide  ? — Yes,  with  this  great  dis- 
tinction, that  a  man  pays  for  his  increased  risk  as  he 
gets  older,  and  the  fact  that  he  divides  does  not  affect 
his  future  risks. 

44890.  The  increased  payment  you  consider  does  cover 
the  risk  ? — Undoubtedly  it  does.  Up  to  the  last  two  or 
three  years  we  had  a  larger  proportion  of  old  members 
than  of  young  ones,  I  mean  middle-aged  men  of  between 
forty  and  fifty. 

44891.  Are  your  funds  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  or  how 
do  you  secure  that  side  of  it  from  the  risk  of  loss  ?  You 
have  enormous  accumulated  funds  which  are  standing 
at  the  credit  severally  of  the  members  ? — That  is  so. 

44892.  Each  member  has  accumulated  so  much  money 
and  these  funds  you  invest,  and  you  say  you  have  been  able 
to  make  5  per  cent,  on  them  ? — Yes. 

44893.  That  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  insurance 
companies  usually  calculate  for  their  accumulations. 
They  do  not  count  that  they  can,  one  time  with  another, 
safely  reckon  on  so  much  as  that  and  they  base  their 
valuations,  as  you  know,  on  either  4  per  cent,  or  3^  per 
cent,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ;  you  have  invested  your 
moneys  well  apparently,  and  they  have,  up  to  now, 
yielded  5  per  cent,  interest.  What  rules  have  you  with 
regard  to  the  class  of  investments  you  make  so  that  you 
shall  not  lose  money,  by  bad  investments  ? — Every  in- 
vestment is  very  carefully  looked  into  and  is  valued  by  a 
valuer  before  an  advance  is  made  upon  it,  or  else  the 
buildings  are  put  up  by  our  own  architect,  or  we  know 
the  value  of  the  houses  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  lend 
money  upon  speculative  properties.  Insurance  companies 
assume  a  ^  ery  much  lower  rate  of  int  rest  than  they  earn 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  pro.'its. 

44894.  Supposing  you  did,  owing  to  any  circumstance, 
make  a  loss,  would  you  debit  each  account  with  its  share 
of  that  loss  ? — No,  we  should  debit  it  to  the  profit  and 
loss  account.  In  our  balance  sheet  we  have  a  profit  and 
loss  account  showing  on  one  side  the  interest  arising  from 
investments  and  so  on,  and  on  the  other  side  if  we  made 
a  loss  we  should  have  to  debit  that  account  with  it  that 
year. 

44895.  So  it  would  simply  affect  a  particular  year  ? — 
That  is  so. 

44896.  And  if  you  made  a  very  heavy  loss  through 
some  foolish  investment  instead  of  dividing  25s.  you 
might  divide  5s.  ? — That  is  so.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  form  of  investment  so  safe  as  small  property  in  the 


hands  of  your  own  members,  who  have  a  personal  stake 
in  the  property  and  a  personal  stake  in  the  society.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  safer  investment. 

44897.  Is  most  of  your  money  invested  in  that  way  ? — 
Every  Id.  is  invested  among  our  members. 

44898.  All  of  it,  do  you  say  ? — Up  to  the  present 
moment  we  have  invested  every  Id.  amongst  our  members. 
We  shall  never  go  outside  our  members  until  they  do  not 
want  it,  and  until  we  have  got  too  much  for  them.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  taken  over  the  Bordesley  Green 
scheme  in  Birmingham,  to  provide  for  the  building  of  500 
houses  for  our  members.  It  is  simply  that  we  may  put 
our  surplus  into  it. 

44899.  Are  you  ready  to  lend  money  to  any  of  your 
members  for  house  building  ? — Yes. 

44900.  {Miss  Hill.)  Who  owns  the  estate  to  begin  with; 
who  buys  the  estate  ? — The  society  buys  the  estate. 

44901.  Have  you  trustees  ? — Yes.  There  is  every  safe- 
guard taken  that  nothing  shall  go  wrong. 

44902.  {Mr.  Booth.)  And  up  to  now  you  have  been  able 
to  invest  the  money  and  there  has  always  been  a  demand 
for  it  ? — Yes.  We  have  generally  overdrawn  at  ths  bank 
at  the  end  of  the  year  about  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds. 
I  encourage  that.  It  looks  rather  bad  for  a  business  man 
to  say  that,  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  winter  or  before  the 
winter  comes,  I  generally  over-invest  so  as  not  to  have 
the  money  standing  idle  in  the  winter,  and  we  have  gen- 
erally more  than  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  overdrawn 
at  the  bank  at  Christmas. 

44903.  Any  time  any  man  chooses  to  abandon  the 
society  and  sacrifice  his  last  two  years'  contributions, 
he  can  draw  out  the  money  to  his  credit  ? — Yes. 

44904.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  an  ordinary  mortgage  deed 
drawn  on  each  property  ? — Yes. 

44905.  At  what  rate  of  interest  ?— At  5  per  cent.  We 
advance  90  per  cent,  to  our  individual  members  on  house 
property  if  they  are  living  in  it. 

44906.  Any  person  with  a  few  pounds  could  get  better 
terms  than  that,  could  he  not  ? — Yes,  if  he  can  find  a 
third  of  the  money  required  ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  10  per  cent,  and  25  or  35  per  cent, 
for  a  working  man  to  find. 

44907.  {Miss  Hill.)  That  would  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  if  he  has  only  got  the  10  per  cent,  to  find  ? — ■ 
If  he  goes  to  a  building  society  he  will  have  to  find  25  to 
35  per  cent.  ;   and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

44908.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  It  depends  on  the  value  which 
the  valuer  of  the  particular  society  would  put  on  the 
property.  We  have  known  cases  where  they  have  lent 
more  than  they  paid  for  it  ?  —Yes,  but  we  should  not  be  so 
foolish  as  that.  Perhaps  I  did  not  quite  gather  what  you 
said  ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

44909.  We  have  known  cases  where  even  an  ordinary 
society  has  lent  more  on  a  piece  of  property  than  the 
person  has  actually  paid  for  it  ? — Then  they  are  extremely 
foolish. 

44910.  It  depends  on  the  bargain  to  a  certain  extent, 
does  it  not  ? — This  is  what  is  done  :  A  man  wants  a  house  ; 
he  comes  and  interviews  me  ;  I  advise  him  what  to 
do  and  then  send  him  to  the  valuer  in  his  own  interest 
as  much  as  the  society's,  and  then  we  advance  on  the 
valuer's  valuation,  and  he  generally  buys  on  the  valuer's 
valuation. 

44911.  Is  the  valuer  appointed  by  the  society  ? — Yes 

44912.  Does  the  man  pay  a  fee  ? — Yes,  a  guinea. 

44913.  {Mr.  Booth.)  What  is  the  managing  body—  a 
committee  ? — Yes,  of  twelve. 

44914.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  it  elected  annually  ? — Four 
are  elected  annually,  four  retiring  every  year. 

44915.  Is  that  four  out  of  twelve  ?— Yes. 

44916.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Is  there  any  i)ayment  at  all  for 
the  management  ? — None  whatever. 

44917.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  My  point  is  that  the  25  per 
cent,  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  it  is  a  margin  within 
which  they  would  lend  ? — I  think  that  is  the  usual  figure. 

44918.  Possibly  it  might  be  the  usual  figure  ? — In 
Birmingham  to-day  the  margin  varies  from  25  to  30  per 
cent. 

44919.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Is  your  society  registered  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  here  if  yOu  would  care  to  hare 
them.    {See  Affendix  No,  XIX.\B.).)  .;. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  Helen  Newill,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Miss  IT.         44920.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
Newill.      prepare  for  us  a  statement  which  v,-e  can  take  as  your 
evidence  in  chief  ? — Yes. 

12  Mar.  1907. 

  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Unsuitability  1.  When  I  first  became  a  guardian  a  matter  that  seemed 
of  work-  to  me  to  require  immediate  attention  was  that  of  the 
house  for  young  unmarried  mothers  who  are  received  into  the 
unmarried  j     i-  ,  v 

mothers         wards  of  our  workhouses. 

2.  I  learnt  that  there  are  a  class  of  women  who  return 
in  some  cases  almost  annually  as  many  as  eight,  nine, 
or  even  ten  times  to  give  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child. 

I  also  learnt  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  separate 
from  such  women  the  very  young  unmarried  mothers 
who  wero  admitted  for  the  first  time,  and  who  in  many 
cases  ars  received  some  months  before  confinement,  and 
who  through  illness  of  the  baby  and  one  cause  or  another 
are  kept  some  months  after. 

I  was  persuaded  after  a  short  time  that  the  workhouse 
was  the  wrong  place  for  our  young  unmarried  mothers. 

Birmingham      3.  The    Birmingham   Workhouse   Magdalen  Charity 
Workhouse    Committee  has  worked  for  some  years  in  the  maternity 
Magdalene     wards  of  the  three  local  union  infirmaries, 
charity, 

its  operations     The  object  of  the  committee  is  to  send  a  lady  visitor 
and  results,    into  the  wards  with  a  view  to  rescue  all  the  young  girls 
after  a  first  fall.    The  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
the  consent  of  the  guardians  and  also  with  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  ladies  of  the  board. 

The  girls  are  helped  in  many  ways  after  they  leave  the 
workhouse,  situations  are  found  for  them,  foster-mothers 
for  their  children,  if  the  mother  is  engaged  in  domestic 
service,  clothes  often  are  suppUed,  and  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  found  expedient  to  pay  the  part  cost  of  placing 
the  child  out  to  nurse. 

Affiliation  orders  are  always  obtained  when  possible, 
but  that  is  more  or  less  a  very  disappointing  feature  of 
the  work. 

4.  The  result  has  been  most  encouraging,  but  the 
committee  have  felt  that  for  some  long  time  their  work 
has  been  very  sadly  handicapped  for  the  want  of  a  home 
to  which  these  young  girls  might  be  sent,  instead  of 
mixing  for  long  periods  of  time — as  many  often  have  to 
do — with  the  degraded  and  vicious  women  who  haunt 
our  workhouses  all  over  the  country. 

We  believe  that  the  list  of  these  women  which  now 
appears  to  be  so  large  would  be  wonderfully  decreased 
in  the  future  if  we  could  ordy  rescue  all  our  young  un- 
married mothers  and  help  them  to  regain  their  footing. 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  workhouse  is  such  that 
no  young  girl  should  be  introduced  into  it  if  we  have 
any  hope  or  wish  to  reclaim  her. 

Need  of  5.  To  meet  this  difficulty  and  do  the  good  we  would 

special  homes  we  urge  that  a  sufficient  number  of  homes  should  be 
forunmarried  started  by  charitable  agencies  all  over  the  country 
mothers.  which  guardians  should  subscribe   and  after  due  con- 

sideration send  suitable  cases  and  maintain  them  in  the 
home  for  the  requisite  period. 

The  cost  should  not  exceed  that  of  the  maintenance 
in  a  workhouse;  the  rate-payer,  therefore,  would  only 
be  paying  for  the  case  to  be  maintained  at  some  institution 
other  than  the  workhouse. 

6.  In  these  homes  special  training  should  be  given 
and  individual  interest  taken  in  each  young  mother. 
She  would  be  placed  under  good  influence,  taught  from 
a  religious  basis  how  to  maintain  herself,  and  also  how 
to  take  care  of  herself,  taught  to  nurse  and  bring  up  her 
child,  for  we  would  not  separate  the  mother  and  child 
at  such  a  tender  age — Burely  to  do  this  is  against  all  the 
laws  of  nature  and  largely  tends  to  the  increase  of  infant 
mortality. 

The  girls  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  such  a  home  for 
just  so  long  a  time  as  it  would  take  to  train  the  individual 
Bufficiently  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  fife. 

7.  After  she  leaves  the  home  there  should  be  a  system 
of  "  after  care,"  so  that  in  any  trouble,  such  as  loss  of 
■vork  or  of  health,  the  girl  could  receive,  not  only  good 


advice,  but  when  necessary  money  help  as  well,  which  Need  of 
she  would  afterwards  be  expected  to  refund.  special  Lies 

for  unmaied 

This  scheme  is  an  outcome  of  experience.  Res  ue  workers  mothers, 
all  over  the  country  will  agree  as  to  the  terrible  difficulties 
and  temptations  wliich  beset  a  worn  in  whi  n  once  she  has 
faUen. 

In  many  cases  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  girl  to 
maintain  herself  and  her  child  respectably.  As  a  servant 
she  will  earn  from  £10  to  £13  per  year,  and  has  to  pay 
4s.  or  5s.  a  week  to  a  foster-mother  for  her  baby.  As 
a  factory  hand  8s.  to  10s.  a  week,  and  has  no  prospect 
of  legitimately  earning  more  unless  some  training  can 
be  given  her. 

8.  The  Birmingham  Magdalen  Charity  i§  about  to 
open  such  a  home  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  A  copy 
of  the  scheme  I  beg  to  enclose  with  this.  {See 
Appendix  No.  XX  {A.).) 

44921.  {Chairman.)  I  see   you  have  been  a  guardian  Birming'm 
for  some  time  at  King's  Norton  and  that  you  are  President  Magdale: 
of  the  Workhouse  Magdalen  Charity  ? — Yes.  charity, 

its  operams 

44922.  You  have  found  that  a  class  of  women  of  an  and  resu!. 
undesirable  character  were  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
returning  to  the  workhouse  to  have  children,  and  that  their  * 
presence  was  very  unfortunate  as  regards  the  girls  who  were 

in  trouble  for  the  first  time  ? — That  is  so. 

44923.  I  understand  that  your  committee  has  taken  )„ 
up  this  subject  and  worked  with  great  success  during  the  i-l 
last  three  years  ? — Yes,  we  have.  j  < 

44924.  I  gather  you  have  a  home  to  which  the  girls  go  | 
afterwards,  and  that  your  object  subsequently  is  to  I ' 
make  provision  for  maintaining  the  child  separately  from 

the  mother,  and  getting  the  mother  herself  out  into 
service  ? — We  have  not  a  home  at  present,  but  we  are 
starting  a  home  now.  Our  object  in  starting  the  home 
is  to  keep  the  mother  and  the  child  together  till  the  chUd 
is  about  six  months  old,  and  also  to  train  the  mother  so 
as  to  give  her  a  chance  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood  in 
the  future. 

44925.  Have  you  been  successful  in  that  way  ? — -We 
have  been  very  successful  so  far  as  we  have  worked  with- 
out a  home,  but  we  feel  that  the  home  will  help  us 
tremendously. 

44926.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  placing  these  girls 
after  they  have  been  in  trouble  ? — It  depends  upon  the 
girl.  In  many  cases  the  girl  has  had  no  training  what- 
ever, and  then  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  her  into  a  decent 
respectable  home  as  a  servant.  We  want  to  get  her 
into  our  home  for  a  certain  time  so  that  we  may  train 
her  to  be  a  good  domestic  servant. 

44927.  Do  the  people  who  take  them  know  of  their 
antecedents  ?— We  generally  tell  them.  I  personally 
always  make  a  point  of  telling  them. 

44928.  I  suppose  there  are  a  certain  class  of  mistresses 
who  will  take  these  girls  now  that  you  have  established  a 
certain  reputation  there  7 — Yes. 

44929.  Do  you  find  that  any  considerable  proportion  Feeble- 
of  these  girls  are  feeble-minded  ? — We  find  a  great  many  minded  u 
feeble-minded  girls  amongst  them.  married  I 

mothers  ai 

now  ?  We  need  of  den- 

tion  therek 


44930.  What   do   you   do  with  them 
cannot  do  anything.    We  are  really  waiting  for  the 


Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded.  It  is 
hopeless  to  tackle  that  subject  just  now. 

44931.  You  hold  the  general  view  that  for  certain  of 
these  girls  there  ought  to  be  a  power  of  detention  ? — 
Certainly. 

44932.  Do  you  find  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  respect- 
able women  to  go  to  the  maternity  ward  on  accovmt  of 
the  people  whom  they  may  meet  there  ? — Not  amongst 
the  older  ones,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  speak  as 
an  authority  about  that.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
noticed  it. 
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'ossibility  of  44933.  Can  the  girl  as  a  rule  maintain  the  child  on  the 
irl  main-  pay  that  she  gets  ?— In  some  cases  they  can,  but  in  very 
lining  their  few  cases.  We  have  had  cases  of  girls  about  fifteen,  six- 
hildren  on  t^en,  seventeen  and  so  on  who  have  never  been  trained 
heir  own  ^Jq  anything  in  the  way  of  domestic  service.  As 

iimings.       factory  workers  they  have  been  earning  in  some  cases 
not  more  than  53.  a  week. 

44934.  In  the  case  of  the  factory  girls,  do  you  generally 
separate  them  from  their  past  work  ? — We  always  try  to 
do  so,  because  we  think  it  is  bad  for  them  to  go  back. 

44935.  Because  they  have  a  knowledge  of  their  past 
there  ? — We  should  never  send  a  girl  into  a  factory  if 
we  could  help  it. 

44936.  Do  these  girls  ever  marry  afterwards  ? — Very 
rarely,  and  personally  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  do. 

44937.  Not  even  to  the  putative  father  ?— No.  I 
always  discourage  it  myself,  but  I  know  some  rescue 
workers  do  not.    I  do  not  think  it  answers. 
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44938.  What  you  suggest  is  that  the  guardians  should 
be  empowered  to  contribute  to  a  home  which  should  be 
run  under  voluntary  and  charitable  agencies  ? — Yes. 

d      44939.  Have  the  Birmingham  Guardians  agreed  to 
do  that  ? — Yes,  all  the  three  unions  now  have  agreed  to 
to  it.    If  the  Local  Government  Board  will  give  their  con- 
sent— of  course  it  is  subject  to  that — they  have  each 
agreed  to  give  us  twenty-five  guineas  a  year. 

44940.  I  suppose  that  is  a  good  deal  due  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  charity  ? — I  think  it  is  due  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  charity. 

44941.  You  have  not  yet  got  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  have  you  ? — We  have  not  tried  yet 
and  shall  not  do  so  until  we  have  got  the  home. 

44942.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  guardians  do  subscribe 
now,  do  they  not  ? — They  have  subscribed  seven  guineas, 
but  that  is  without  the  home. 

44943.  Of  course  you  now  want  a  larger  subscription  on 
account  of  the  home  ? — Yes.  We  feel  we  shall  do  some- 
thing towards  reducing  the  rates  if  we  can  save  these 
girls  from  coming  back  again.  We  have  had  cases  where 
they  have  come  back  from  five  to  ten  times  and  the  rates 
have  had  to  keep  the  children.  When  one  looks  back  to 
the  history  of  these  people  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  have  never  had  a  chance,  and  that  they  were  turned 
out  to  earn  their  own  living  without  any  means  whatever 
of  earning  their  livelihood  decently  and  respectably. 

44944.  {Chairman.)  In  these  cases  where  there  are  ten 
children,  can  you  say  whether  most  of  those  children 
are  left  on  the  rates  now  ? — I  am  afraid  a  great  many  of 
them  die.  One  woman  now  whom  we  have  has  had  six 
children  chargeable  to  the  rates  and  there  is  no  chance 
of  her  ever  going  out  of  the  workhouse  again  until  her 
children  are  grown  up. 

44945.  Are  the  children  all  there  ? — In  the  particular 
case  I  am  thinking  of  now,  they  are. 

44946.  According  to  the  rules  of  your  new  home, 
young  unmarried  women  about  to  become  mothers  may 
be  received ;  would  that  be  the  case  for  more  than  the 
first  time  ? — Yes.  We  are  very  anxious  not  to  take  only 
first  cases,  because  among  the  cases  that  we  have  helped, 
according  to  experience,  sometimes  the  second  cases  have 
done  better  than  the  first. 

44947.  Eeally  ?— Yes.  So  many  times  a  gu-1  thinks 
that  after  her  first  fault,  she  has  learnt  a  lesson  and  she 
can  keep  on  all  right  by  herself ;  but  after  the  second 
she  is  only  too  v/illing  to  come  and  be  helped  and 
to  take  your  help.  We  really  want  to  confine  it  to  girls 
who  have  not  had  a  chance  after  the  first  fall,  or  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  visible  chance  of  leading 
a  respectable  life. 

44948.  You  have  a  certain  rural  area  in  your  union,  I 
think,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

44949.  Do  the  girls  who  come  to  you  come  from  the 
town,  or  are  they  distributed  all  over  the  unions  ? — 
They  are  distributed  all  over.  This  charity  is  working 
the  three  Birmingham  workhouses,  and  every  first  case 
comes  before  us  at  present.  We  get  as  many  as  130  first 
cases  a  year  to  deal  with — that  is  first  cases  only. 
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44950.  How  many  cases  would  you  have  of  all  kinds  in  Miss  H. 
the  year  ? — I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  counting  up,  Neivill. 

but  it  would  be  much  more  than  double  that,  I  should   

think.  12  Mar.  1907. 

44951.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  this  matter  ;  Need  of  lady 
have  you  any  suggestion  other  than  that  contained  in  your  workhouse 
statement  to  make  to  us  ? — I  do  not  think  so.    It  is  only  inspectors, 
on  the  question  of  rescue  work  that  I  have  anything  to 

say.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  in  workhouses  some 
more  lady  inspectors  amongst  the  women  and  the  children  ; 
I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great  help. 

44952.  Have  you  classification  carried  far  inside  the 
workhouse  in  your  union  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

44953.  I  suppose  the  girls  before  they  are  confined  go  Evils  of 
to  the  workhouse  and  remain  there  ? — They  sometimes  lack  of 

go  in  four,  five,  or  six  months  before,  and  that  is  the  time  classification 

when  they  get  so  much  harm.  ,  , 

°  workhouses. 

44954.  BecAuse  they  come  in  contact  with  these  bad 
women  ? — Yes.  They  are  kept  apart  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can  be  by  some  matrons  who  are  wonderfully 
good,  but  they  must  work  together,  they  must  do  washing 
together,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  much  harm  is  done 
by  contact  with  these  other  women  then. 

44955.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  In  this  special  institution  for  these  j^ggd  of 
young  women  would  there  be  any  industry  for  them  to  special 
pursue — anything  that  they  can  do  ? — -We  have  thought  lioiues  for 
that  we  must  have  something,  but  at  present  we  are  rather  unmarried 
waiting  to  see  how  it  works  out.    In  many  cases  the  mothers, 
girls  are  not  fit  to  do  very  much  hard  work  and  they  will 

be  coming  and  going. 

44956.  But  they  would  be  there  a  considerable  length 
of  time — four  months  ? — There  is  all  the  work  of  the 
house  to  be  done,  and  there  may  be  sixteen  children  to 
look  after.  We  want  especially  to  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  training  of  the  mothers  in  looking  after  their  children 
so  as  to  teach  the  mothers.  We  want  the  mothers  really 
to  be  responsible  for  their  babies,  and  we  do  not  want  one 
girl  to  look  after  all  sixteen  babies. 

44957.  The  work  of  the  house  is  done  so  as  to  make 
it  a  training  ? — We  think  that  that  would  be  enough, 
but  if  we  find  it  is  not  enough  then  we  shall  try  laundry 
work. 

44958.  Of  course  they  would  make  all  the  baby  clothes  ? 
— -Yes,  and  their  own  outfits  to  start  with  when  they  go 
out. 

44959.  So  that  when  they  leave  the  home  they  will 
leave  it  with  clothes  ? — Yes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  start 
respectably. 

449fi0.  {Dr.  Doitmes.)  Who  would  act  as  midwife  in 
your  proposed  home  ? — We  should  send  our  cases  to  the 
lying-in  wards  of  the  unions. 

44961.  Would  you  still  send  them  there  ? — Yes. 

44962.  Although  you  do  not  approve  very  much  of  these 
girls  going  into  those  wards  ? — It  will  be  only  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  we  do  not  think  they  will  get  much 
harm  during  that  time.  The  reason  is  that  the  Midwives 
Act  is  so  severe  that  the  guardians  would  not  get  enough 
cases  for  the  training  of  their  nurses  ifv/e  took  our  cases 
av/ay. 

44963.  Do  you  approve  of  that  severity  of  the  Mid- 
wives  Act  as  affecting  the  supply  of  midwives  in  the 
country  ? — It  certainly  would  reduce  the  supply  in  that 
way. 

44964.  You  think  it  would  reduce  the  number  ? — Yes, 
very  much. 

44965.  Are  you  able  to  classify  at  all  in  your  maternity  l  ack  of 
wards?    Have  you  any  way  in  which  you  can  separate  classification 
the  girls  ? — No.  in 

44986   {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  girls  who  come  ^^'frkhoufes. 
to  you  for  help,  are  most  of  them  domestic  servants  or 
factory  girls  ? — I  should  say  there  arc  quite  as  many 
domestic  servants  as  factory  girls  ? 

44967.  Not  more  ? — No,  I  should  think  taking  the 
unions  together,  from  King's  Norton  we  have  more 
servants  and  from  Birmingham  we  have  more  factory 
girls. 

44968.  Do  you  propose  to  teach  these  girls  to  do  any- 
thing besides  domestic  service  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
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Miss  H.         44969.  To  earn  their  own  livelihood,  T  mean  ? — No. 
Neioill.      Domestic  service  is  -what  we  think  of  mostly  ;  it  is  the 
, ,       „  _  most  guarded,  and  we  can  get  them  into  places  where 
12Mar^l907.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^e  looked  after. 

Need  of  more  44970.  You  take  great  interest,  do  you  not,  in  the 
paid  helpers  nursery  of  your  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

in  workhouse  44971.  Have  you  any  notions  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
nurseries.       mission  about  the  supply  of  trained  officials  in  nurseries  ? 

— They  are  a  very  great  want  in  most  of  these  places. 


44972.  You  go  about  visiting  a  good  deal,  do  you  not? 
—Yes. 

44973.  And  that  has  been  the  general  impression  left 
on  your  mind,  that  there  are  not  enough  paid  helpers  ?— 
Yes.    They  are  left  to  the  paupers  to  look  after  them. 

44974.  I  take  it  that  has  a  bad  effect  both  on  the  paupers 
and  on  the  mothers  ? — Yes. 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Monday,  18th  March,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PEESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Dowi^ES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardlner. 

Mr.  George  Lansbury. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDotjgall,  C.B. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Ntjnn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G.  Dufe  {Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary/). 


Mr.  Charles  Castell  Cooke,  called;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  G.  0.       44975.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  Poor  Law  guar- 
Cooke.      jjjg^j^  q£  ^j^g  Aston  Union  for  thirteen  years  ? — I  have. 

18  Mar.  1907.     44976.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which,  if  you 

  will  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? 

— Certainly. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  of  the  Aston 
Union  for  thirteen  years.  I  was  for  three  years  Chairman 
of  the  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  Management  Committee  ; 
three  years  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board ;  two  years 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  I  am  at  present  Chairman  of 
the  Cottage  Homes  Committee.  I  was  President  of  the 
West  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference  in  1903.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  J oint  Poor  Law  Committee  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Mentally  Defective,  and  a  member  of  the 
Birmingham  Distress  Committee. 

I  have  been  for  thirty  years  an  active  trades  unionist, 
and  was  President  of  the  Birmingham  Trades  Council  for 
three  years.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress at  its  meetings  in  Birmingham  in  1897,  and  am  at 
the  present  time  TreasOTer  to  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Gasworkcrs,  Brickmakers,  and  General  Labourers,  one 
of  the  largest  local  trades  societies  in  Birmingham. 

I  am  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Loyal  Caledonian  Corks 
Friendly  Society,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  friendly 
societies  in  the  Midlands.  I  have  been  identified  with 
the  friendly  society  movement  for  thirty-two  years,  and 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Birmingham  Friendly 
Societies  Council. 


Topography 
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Union. 


2.  The  Aston  Union  consists  of  nine  parishes — one  in 
the  City  of  Birmingham,  comprising  one-third  of  the 
population  of  that  city,  with  its  varied  conditions  of  em- 
ployment ;  one  in  Aston  Manor,  with  a  population  of 
80,000,  the  conditions  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Birmingham ;   two    suburban  residential  districts,  the 


population  consisting  of  middle-class  and  better-to-do 
artisans  ;  and  five  purely  agricultural  parishes. 

3.  We  have  cottage  homes  for  the  children,  together 
with  homes  for  ' '  ins  and  outs  ' '  children,  so  as  to  keep 
them  from  the  workhouse.  We  have  joined  with  the 
other  adjoining  unions  to  provide  a  home  or  homes  for  the 
mentally  defective  and  sane  epileptics  away  from  the 
workhouse. 

4.  We  have  classified  the  inmates  and  have  given 
special  privileges  to  the  aged.  We  have  cottage  accommo- 
dation for  aged  married  couples. 

5.  We  have  one  medical  officer  outside  the  workhouse 
who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  sick  poor.  This  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  principle  would  be  extended 
as  vacancies  arise  among  the  medical  officers,  who  at 
present  give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  work. 

6.  Indoor  reUef  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  aged  and 
mentally  deficient  and  unemployable.  We  do  not  get 
many  able-bodied  men,  and  when  we  do  so  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  treat  them  other  than  in  the  workhouses.  The 
aged — many  of  whom  have  no  relations — if  obhged  to 
come  into  the  workhouse,  and  are  of  kno^TO  good  character, 
shoidd  be  accommodated  on  the  cottage  home  or  almshouse 
principle.  They  should  have  their  provisions  served  out 
so  that  they  coiild  prepare  their  own  food. 

7.  Young  women  with  illegitimate  children  should  be 
treated  in  institutions  away  from  the  workhouse.  Men 
who  are  able,  but  will  not  work,  should  be  sent  into  labour 
colonies  where  strict  discipUne  and  work  would  be  en- 
forced. Young  men  and  women  ought  not  to  be  in  mixed 
workhouses.  There  should  be  separate  workhouses  for 
the  sexes. 

8.  The  sick  poor  ought  not  to  have  to  enter  the  work- 
house gates.  They  should  be  admitted  direct  to  the 
infirmary,  and  the  Tford  "  workhouse  "  infirmary  should 
be  abolished  from  all  infirmaries. 
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9.  Outdoor  relief  to  the  deserving  poor  should  be 
adequate,  each  case  dealt  with  on  its  merits  and  not  fixed 
by  a  scale.  Where  relatives  can  afford  to  assist,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  do  so,  and  the  duties  of  children  to  their 
parents  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Widows  with  children 
should  have  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give  more  time 
to  the  up-bringing  and  care  of  their  children.  Grand- 
parents ought  not  to  be  liable  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  grandchildren  unless  in  specially  good  circumstances. 
Men  with  good  characters  who  have  families  ought  to  be 
assisted  with  outdoor  relief  not  to  exceed  a  given  period, 
if  temporarily  out  of  employment,  provided  they  are  house- 
holders. 

10.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly 
the  aged  and  widows  with  families.  The  number  of 
lunatics  in  the  union  is  increasing. 

11.  The  main  causes  of  pauperism  are  loss  of  the  bread 
winner,  mental  and  bodily  deficiency,  old  age,  middle  age, 
thriftlessness,  change  of  methods  of  production,  com- 
petition and  the  exodus  of  the  people  from  the  country 
into  the  towns. 

12.  All  classes  of  persons  seek  election  as  guardians. 
We  have  persons  retired  from  business,  business  men, 
working  men  and  ladies.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  candidates  for  the  work,  who  will  give  the  necessary 
time.  This  being  so,  I  am  in  favour  of  Poor  Law  work 
being  undertaken  by  county  and  borough  councils,  as  there 
seems  no  difficulty  in  finding  people  willing  for  election  as 
councillors. 

13.  Out-relief  in  this  union  is  administered  on  under- 
stood scales  by  separate  relief  committees.  We  have 
revision  committees  who  sit  weekly  to  revise  the  indoor 
poor.  We  make  special  provision  in  the  separation  and 
diet  of  consumptives,  and  are  considering  how  best  to 
isolate  them  and  keep  them  in  the  open  air.  The  curable 
we  send  to  seaside  sanatoria  for  treatment.  We  send 
blind  children  to  the  blind  asylum  ;  deaf  and  dumb  to 
institutions  for  their  treatment  and  training  ;  improvable 
mentally-defective  children  to  training  homes  for  that 
purpose,  and  fallen  girls  to  Magdalene  and  other  special 
homes. 

14.  So  few  people  who  are  connected  with  friendly 
societies  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Poor  Laws  that, 
as  a  body,  I  believe  they  are  not  much  interested.  But 
they  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly 
Society  Bill,  although  my  experience  proves  to  me  that 
many  who  could,  through  the  operation  of  that  measure 
receive  out-door  relief  in  addition  to  their  sick  pay — which 
in  many  cases  is  permanent — refuse  to  apply  because  con- 
tact with  the  guardians  means  pauperism,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  teachings  of  self-reliance  which  friendly 
societies  inculcate  in  its  members,  is  repugnant  to  them. 
Rather  than  have  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  assistance 
the  legislature  should  provide  a  weekly  pension  to  all 
those  who  are  members  of  a  trade  or  friendly  society,  or 
have  made  some  provision  for  themselves  in  old  age,  and 
such  pension  should  be  paid  through  the  Post  Office. 

44977.  {Chairman.)  I  see  that  you  have  not  only  been 
a  Poor  Law  guardian  for  a  good  many  years,  and  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
but  you  have  also  occupied  important  posts  in  various 
trade,  industrial,  and  friendly  organisations  ?  — That  is  so. 

44978.  A  great  many  of  the  suggestions  you  make  in 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law  endorse  what  has  already 
been  expressed  by  previous  witnesses,  therefore  I  will 
take  you  first  through  those  points  which  I  think  are 
specially  important,  and  then  I  will  deal  with  questions 
outside  the  Poor  Law.  As  regards  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children,  do  you  want  further  powers  of  detention 
over  those  who  are  feeble-minded  ? — Yes. 

44979.  I  see  you  express  a  strong  opinion  about  the 
infirmaries,  would  you  wish  to  dissociate  medical  relief  from 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Not  necessarily.  I  am  suggesting  that 
if  persons  have  to  go  to  the  infirmary  they  should  go  direct 
to  the  infirmary  rather  than  to  the  workhouse ;  do  you 
mean  rather  temporary  medical  relief  ? 

44980.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  all  medical 
relief  should  be  dissociated  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I 
agree  with  that. 

44981.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  medical  relief, 
either  outdoor  or  in  the  infirmary,  is  associated  with  the 
Poor  Law  is  a  deterrent  which  prevents  people  applying 
for  it  ? — I  think  so. 
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44982.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Yes.  Mr.  C.  C. 

44983.  Do  you  find  that  view  generally  held  ?— Yes. 

44984.  Should  you  say  that  it  did  tend  to  prevent  any  ^8  Mar.  1907. 
considerable  number  of  persons  from  applying  for  medical 

relief  when  they  ought  to  ? — Yes. 

44985.  As  regards  outdoor  relief,  you  would  like,  I 
understand,  each  case  to  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  where  relief  is  given  the  relief  to  be  adequate  ? — Yes. 

44986.  Should  you  say  the  present  scale  in  Aston  is 
adequate  ? — No,  it  is  not  adequate. 

44987.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  scale  was  increased, 

and  it  was  associated  with  thorough  investigation  there 
would  be  more  applicants  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
it  would  do  away  with  people  having  to  engage  in  sweating 
industries  to  supplement  what  is  already  granted. 

44988.  The  fact  that  a  higher  weekly  allowance  would 
be  made,  if  it  was  associated  with  thorough  investigation, 
would  not,  you  think,  increase  the  number  of  appli- 
cants ? — Not  at  all. 

44989.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  whether  there  should  Birmingham 
be  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  some  organisation  of  a  City  Aid 
charitable  character,  which  would  deal  with  cases  that  Society  and 
are  drifting  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  try  to  put  them  on  question  of 
their  legs  ? — We  have  such  an  organisation  as  that  in  ° 
Birmingham  known  as  the  City  Aid  Society.  societies 

44990.  That  has  not  come  much  into  operation  yet 
has  it  ? — No,  not  yet. 

44991.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
that  work  upon  the  guardians,  or  do  you  think  it  could 
be  done  by  a  separate  organisation  ? — I  think  it  is 
better  kept  separate  if  they  can  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  engage  in  the  work,  which  is  very 
important. 

44992.  And  they  require  funds  too  ? — Yes  ;    I  was  Question  of 
connected  with  the  City  Aid  Society  when  it  was  carrying  adequacy  of 
on  its  operations  under  another  name  ;   I  was  chairman  supply  of 
of  one  of  its  committees  for  five  years.  We  found  a  difficulty  voluntary 
in  getting  people  to  give  the  time  to  the  work  and  we  ^g'^^^^jj*'^*^ 
had  a  greater  difficulty  in  finding  the  money.  guarc  lans. 


44993.  Have  those  difficulties  been  got  over  at  all  ? — 
The  city  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  more  enthusiasm 
just  recently,  and  we  hope  that  those  difficulties  will  ba 
removed. 

44994.  Going  on  from  that,  one  naturally  comes  to 
the  persons  who  serve  as  guardians.  You  say  you  think 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  people  who 
will  undertake  this  work  ? — Yes. 


44995.  Your 


is  that  it  is  a  The  demands 


experience,  1  suppose, 
considerable  tax  upon  your  time  to  do  the  work  properly  ?  upori  a  ^ 

time. 

44996.  Wlaat  amount  of  your  time  a  week  do  you  think 
it  takes  ? — The  members  of  our  board  have  to  give  one 
entire  day  a  week  if  they  are  not  engaged  in  work  outside  ; 
it  means  for  myseK  at  least  two  days  a  week  because 
I  am  a  member  of  the  joint  Poor  Law  committee  for 
dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  and  also  the  distress 
committee. 

4499".  The  distress  committee  is,  of  course,  to  a 
certain  extent  outside  the  actual  work  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
The  committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
guardians,  and  I  am  one  of  the  representatives. 

44998.  You  have  not  been  on  any  out-relief  committee  ? 
— Yes,  I  havo 

44999.  That  takes  a  considerable  time  if  the  work  is 
properly  done  ? — The  out-rehef  work  takes  one  half- 
day  a  week. 

45000.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  persons  in  an  indus- 
trial community  who  have  got  the  time  to  give  ? — Yes. 

45001.  You  think  that  difficulty  increases  ? — I  think  so. 
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45002.  Coming  to  questions  outside  the  Poor  Law,  in  Educational 
your  last  paragraph  you  say  you  think  that  the  teaching  effect  of 
and  the  moral  effect  of  the  friendly  societies  has  been  friendly 
good,  it  has  taught  people  to  rely  upon  themselves  and  societies, 
made  them  reluctant  to  apply  for  Poor  Rehef  ? — Yes. 

45003.  Have  you  ever  thought  over  the  question  of  old 
age  pensions  ? — Yes. 
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45004.  What  is  your  view  about  them  ? — My  view  of 
the  matter  is  that  if  a  start  is  to  be  made  of  old-age 
pensions,  persons  who  have  a'ready  attempted  to  make 
provision  for  themselves  in  either  a  trade  or  friendly 
society  are  the  persons  who  should  first  be  considered. 

45005.  You  would  make  it  in  some  way  a  contributory 
scheme  ? — No. 

45006.  You  would  give  the  preference  to  them  ? — I 
should  not  say  a  person  who  has  contributed  through 
his  society  for  an  old-age  pension,  I  say  any  person  who 
has  been  a  member  of  a  trade  or  friendly  society  shows 
by  that  that  there  has  been  an  earnest  endeavour  to  do 
something  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  overtake  most 
people. 

45007.  You  would  give  them  the  preference  ? — Yes. 

45008.  What  is  the  general  view  of  the  friendly  societies  ? 
We  were  told  that  in  the  first  instance  they  were  hostile  to 
the  idea  of  old-age  national  pensions,  but  then  it  has 
b«en  alleged  by  other  witnesses  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  change  in  their  att'tude  of  recent  years  ? — 
I  think  that  is  so.  I  think  when  the  question  was  first 
mooted  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  friendly  society 
movement  was  that  it  would  destroy  the  habits  of  thrift 
amongst  the  people  if  they  knew  they  were  gong  to  be 
provided  for  in  their  old  age  ;  they  would  not  be  making 
provision  prior  to  reaching  old  age,  but  I  think  that  is 
an  opinion  which  has  evaporated.  In  1901  and  1902  we 
had  a  conference  here  in  London  of  representatives  of 
the  friendly  societies ;  Mr.  Medhurst  was  chairman 
of  the  movement  and  we  represented  4,000,000  of  the 
8,000,000  friendly  society  members  in  th^  kingdom. 
The  decision  we  arrived  at  was  to  agitate  for  old-age 
pensions  for  all  aged  members  of  trade  or  friendly  societies. 

45009.  That  is  some  years  ago  ?— 1902. 

45010.  Does  the  resolution  you  arrived  at  then  still 
hold  good  ? — I  think  it  is  stronger. 

45011.  It  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that  the 
sick  pay  to  old  people  is  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  friendly 
societies? — Yes. 

45012.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  we  have  members  in  our  Lodge  that 
have  been  on  reduced  sick  pay  for  eighteen  years  ;  one  has 
been  on  for  eighteen  years  and  one  for  fifteen  years. 

45013.  What  age  would  they  be  ? — We  have  had 
them  come  on  for  permanent  sick  paj^  at  fifty-six  years  of 
age  ;  one  member  particularly  I  have  in  mind,  a  striker, 
who  has  to  cease  work  earlier  than  most  people. 

45014.  The  temporary  sick  pay  drifts  almost  into  a 
permanent  pension  ? — That  is  so. 

45015.  Is  that  the  tendency  rather  of  certain  classes  of 
help  to  oldish  persons  connected  with  friendly  societies  ? 
— I  think  that  is  so,  although  the  rales  say  there  must  be 
specific  sickness  the  members  a"e  rather  chary  of  putting 
that  rule  into  strict  operation. 

4.5016.  As  the  man  gets  older  ? — Yes,  and  so  it  becomes 
an  old-age  pension. 

45017.  I  suppose  that  rather  inflxienced  the  friendly 
societies  in  the  decision  they  came  to  ? — Yes,  it  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  it. 

450H.  The  idea  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  would  keep 
people  going  up  to  a  certain  time  and  then  the  old-age 
pension  would  come  in  ? — Yes. 

45019.  Do  you  think  old-a^gs  pensions  on  a  big  scale 
would  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  friendly 

.  societies  ? — If  it  became  general,  if  everyone  was  to  receive 
a  pension  I  should  think  yes,  but  if  it  was  a  reward  for  a 
man  having  been  thrifty,  I  should  say,  no. 

45020.  Anjrthing  that  would  seriously  damage  and 
undermine  the  friendly  societies  in  their  movement  would, 
I  assume,  in  your  judgment  be  a  very  considerable  mis- 
fortune ? — A  great  misfortune. 

45021.  I  should  imagine  from  your  statement  you 
attach  as  much  importance  to  the  moral  effect  of  the 
societies  as  to  the  material  benefit  ? — Yes. 

45022.  Therefore,  assuming  there  was  any  idea  of  old- 
age  pensions,  you  would  make  it  rather  a  fundamental 
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principle  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  or  undermim 
the  friendly  and  independent  self-supporting  institutions  ? 
—Yes. 

45023.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  your  Paragraph  9, 
you  say  that  adequate  rehef  accompanied  by  full  inquiries 
would  prevent  the  effect  of  out-rehef  being  a  supplementa- 
tion of  wages.  Would  it  be  possible  that  any  inquiry 
should  be  so  thorough  as  to  entirely  prevent  the  earning 
of  money  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  should  prevent  the 
earning  of  money  ;  if  a  person  can  do  a  httle  I  think  he 
should  be  encoiu-aged  to  do  it,  but  not  to  be  engaging  in 
work  of  a  sweating  chara?ter.  I  think  that  a  strict  in- 
vestigation probably  would  ma,ke  the  guardians  more 
chary  in  continuing  rehef  in  a  case  of  that  description. 

45024.  It  would  tend  to  prevent  consequent  low  wages 
being  taken  ? — Yes. 

45025.  With  regard  to  maintaining  the  scale  of  relief 
equably  the  same  everywhere,  how  would  you  attempt  to 
se-'ure  that  ? — I  do  not  b  lieve  in  that ;  I  do  not  beheve  in 
a  scale. 

45026.  Supposing  you  have  no  scale,  how  will  you  arrive 
at  equal  administration,  or  even  with  a  scale  ? — Without 
a  scale  it  would  depend  entirely  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  committee  ;  it  is  so  rarely  that 
two  cases,  or  the  circumstances  of  two  cases  are  alike. 

45027.  Does  not  that  result  in  very  different  methods  of 
r.dministration  even  in  the  same  union  by  dif'erent  com- 
mittees, and  still  more  in  different  unions  ? — It  may  do  ; 
in  different  unions  it  does  in  the  i\ay  thp^t  it  is  under 
different  guardians,  but  if  it  was  understood  that  each 
committee  would  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits  and 
deal  with  it  accordingly,  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  at  a'l. 

45028.  Surely  the  view  that  is  taken  of  a  case  on  its 
merits  will  vary  ? — It  might  to  a  small  extent. 

45029.  Would  you  advocate  having  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  some  kind  to  guide  the  administration  ? — I  would 
go  so  far  as  saying  that  the  amount  granted  should  not 
exceed  so  much. 

45030.  Do  you  think  practical  uniformity  can  be  secured 
on  general  principles  ? — With  sensible  people  I  should 
think  yes;  if  a  committee  were  composed  of  business  people 
rather  than  of  faddists. 

45031.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  administration  does  vary  ^ 
very  much  between  union  and  union  ? — Yes.  I 

45032.  And  slso  in  some  unions  between  committee  and  I 
committee  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  very  much  If 
in  that  ;  there  may  be  between  union  r.nd  union,  but  I  do 

not  know  why  there  should  be  much  between  committee 

and  committee.  , 

45033.  You  would  think  it  desirable  that  the  administra- 
tion should  be  uniform  all  over  the  countrj'^  ? — The 
circumstances  of  localities  make  alterations,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  fit  in  a'l  things  to  make  the  ad- 
ministration equal. 

45034.  (Ohairman.)  That  is  to  say  you  could  not  apply 
a  money  test  ? — No. 

45035.  Because  the  value  of  labour  and  the  value  of  Difficult  n 
money  vary  ? — That  is  so.    Take  our  own  union,  for  enforcini 
instance,  we  have  five  purely  agricultural  districts,  and  uniform  ale 
it  is  not  fair  to  deal  with  the  people  that  are  living  in  relief, 
agricultural  districts  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would 

deal  with  people  who  are  living  in  a  town  and  have  always 
been  used  to  town  life. 

45036.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  could  not  apply 
the  money  test,  but  you  could  apply  an  adequacy  test  ? 
—Yes. 

45037.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  The  real  difference  is  the  differ- 
ence in  rent,  is  it  not  ? — Rent  and  living. 

45038.  Does  the  cost  of  living  vary  very  much  in 
different  parts  of  your  union  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so  ; 
people  would  have  to  pay  more  for  living  in  the  town  than 
they  would  in  the  country,  I  should  think. 

45039.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Food  is  cheaper  in  the  towns  ? 
— I  have  spent  holidays  in  the  country  and  have  not 
found  it  so.  Difficulty] 

45040.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  mentioned  one  of  the  reasons  g^ndidat^' 
why  it  is  difficult  to  find  candidates  for  the  post  of  guar-  ^^^^  <, 
dian  ;  that  the  work  is  so  inferior  and  it  takes  so  much  guardian 
time  to  do  it  ? — Yes.  and  cause 
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45041.  In  addition  to  that  is  it  felt  that  there  is,  com- 
pared to  the  county  council  work,  a  lack  of  dignity  or 
interest  in  the  work  ? — No  doubt ;  you  never  hear  any- 
thing about  Poor  Law  guardians  except  when  they  are 
being  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  Press  through  something  that 
they  ought  to  have  done. 

45042.  If  the  area  of  administration  was  enlarged, 
would  that  be  likely  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  position  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  In  our  union  we  have  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  City  of  Birmingham,  and  we 
have  two  boroughs  besides,  one  of  which  is  a  very  artisto- 
cratic  borough,  the  borough  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  we 
have  a  very  fashionable  residential  district  in  the  parish 
of  Erdington,  so  we  have  quite  a  variety  of  interests. 

45043.  Those  who  are  elected  simply  to  do  that  work 
would  be  more  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  it  and  do  it 
well  than  those  who  are  elected  perhaps  for  other  pur- 
poses ? — With  those  that  do  the  work  there  is  no  doubt  it 
is  well  done,  but  there  is  such  a  few  that  do  do  the  work. 

45044.  You  would  rather  take  your  chance  of  that  than 
have  those  who  are  elected  for  the  county  council  ? — 
And  borough  councils ;  of  course  they  are  a  larger  body. 

45045.  In  Paragraph  14  you  say  that  you  would  favour 
old-age  pensions  beginning  with  those  who  have  shown 
thrift,  but  would  you  end  with  those  who  have  shown 
thrift  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should,  but  as  every- 
thing is  always  done  by  instalments  in  this  country,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  first  instalment  in  this  direction. 

45046.  The  Conference  which  Mr.  Medliurst  presided 
over,  was  a  Conference  representing  a  very  large  body 
of  friendly  societies ;  was  their  resolution  advocating 
pensions  confined  to  the  members  of  friendly  societies  ? — 
Their  scheme,  which  was  ultimately  embodied  in  a  Bill, 
did  go  in  that  direction  ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  myself,  and  it  was  considered  simply  the  com- 
mencement of  the  movement ;  it  was  not  by  any  means 
looked  upon  as  being  the  beginning  and  ending  of  old-age 
pensions. 

45047.  In  the  four  years  that  have  passed,  has  the 
tendency  been  in  the  direction  of  widening  and  to  make  it 
a  general  scheme  rather  than  a  general  friendly  society 
scheme  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  we  realise  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  between  £3,000,000  and  £4,000,000  of  public 
money  than  it  is  to  get  £26,000,000. 

45048.  There  was  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  friendly 
societies  lest  the  giving  them  a  privilege  of  that  sort  would 
involve  them  in  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  control  of  their  funds,  was  there 
not  ? — I  think  that  was  only  an  official  idea  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  larger  societies,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
applied  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  these 
societies. 

45049.  If  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies  had  a 
privilege  there  would  come  a  question  of  what  friendly 
societies  were  to  be  recognised  as  good  enough  to  justify 
that  privilege,  would  there  not  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  if  a  man 
has  paid  into  a  society  he  has  shown  an  earnest  that  he  is 
desirous  of  doing  something  towards  making  some  pro- 
vision. A  man  that  is  getting  18s.  a  week  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  amount  that  a  man  getting  £2  a  week,  for  in- 
stance, can. 

45050.  But  that  the  society  in  which  he  is  should  be 
solvent  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  to  justify  giving  it  this 
privilege  ?— I  do  not  see  why.  So  many  things  come 
about  in  a  society  to  prevent  it  getting  solvent  unless  it 
starts  at  the  commencement  with  very  high  tables  of 
contributions. 

45051.  Would  not  the  granting  of  pensions  to  members 
of  certain  friendly  societies  be  in  effect  a  subsidising  of 
those  friendly  societies? — I  do  not  like  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light  myself;  I  rather  want  to  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  being  a  reward  to  those  members  who  have  made 
an  effort  to  do  something  for  themselves. 

45052.  In  that  case  would  it  not  be  necessary  not  to 
limit  it  to  friendly  societies,  but  to  recognise  any  form  of 
thrift  ?— Yes. 

45053.  So  that  you  would  not  wish  to  limit  it  to  the 
form  of  thrift  that  is  represented  by  friendly  societies  ? — 
— No,  a  person  who  has  saved  a  few  pounds  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  I  look  upon  as  a  person  who  has 
made  some  effort. 
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45054.  You  would  regard  effort  ? — Yes.  Mr.  C.  C. 

45055.  {3Ir.  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  gather  the  effect  of  Cooke. 
your  proposal  would  be  that  there  would  still  Ijo  an  ]gjjg^p  1907 

immense  residuum  left  of  those  who  have  been  thrifty  :„nd   i_ 

who  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  fall  back  upon  ; 

what  would  you  do  with  those  ? — We  should  have  to  wait 
until  the  country  could  do  something  for  them. 

45056.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  your  objection  to  the 
country  doing  something  is  a  financial  one  ? — Yes. 

45057.  Not  in  principle  ? — Not  in  principle. 

45058.  You  do  not  object  to  a  general  old-age  pension 
on  principle,  but  simply  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  money  ? — That  is  it. 

45059.  You  realise  on  the  other  hand  there  would  be  a  Question  of 
good  deal  of  money  saved  to  the  country  if  we  had  a  effect  of  old- 
system  of  old-age  pensions  ? — I  am  doubtful  about  that,  age  pensions 
if  you  mean  as  far  as  Poor  Law  expenditure  is  concerned.         Poor  Law 

expenditure. 

45060.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking  about  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  there  are  so  few  people,  my  own  experiences 
teaches  me,  that  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Poor  Law 
that  could  be  m^aintained  outside  with  a  pension.  In  our 
own  union  the  great  majority  of  the  people  that  we  have 
got  are  people  of  a  class  that  if  you  were  to  say  to  them 
to-day,  "You  can  go  out  and  take  your  pension  of  5s.  a 
week."    I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  many. 

45061.  You  mean  they  would  prefer  an  institution  ? — 
Many  of  them  are  old,  they  want  so  much  care  and  atten- 
tion thai  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  care  and  atten- 
tion necessary  outside  the  workhouse  for  5s.  a  week. 

45062.  But  they  would  be  considerably  less  experse 
inside  if  they  had  the  5s.  ;  on  your  basis  they  would  be  5s. 
less  expense  ? — You  are  not  proposing  to  give  it  to  the 
people  that  are  inside  the  workhouse  ? 

45063.  No,  but"  taking  your  point  of  view,  you  say 
the  people  would  not  get  this  5s.  and  be  inside  as  well,  so 
the  5s.  is  saved  somewhere  ? — There  would  be  those  many 
less  people  to  provide  the  pensions  for,  if  that  is  what  j'ou 
are  drifting  at. 

45064.  You  object  to  a  contributory  system  ? — Yes. 
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45065.  And  yet  there  is  something  approaching  it,  if  you 
say  that  the  person  who  has  been  thrifty  and  has  in  effect 
been  contributing  towards  something  of  the  kind,  is  the 
person  who  is  to  receive ;  where  is  the  objection  in 
principle  to  a  contributory  system  ? — There  is  no  objection 
in  principle,  in  principle  I  think  it  is  the  proper  thing,  but 
I  do  not  think  you  ca.n  eve)'  put  it  into  operation.  You 
have  to  take  that,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
people  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  afford  to  contribute 
to  a  pension  scheme. 

45066.  That  might  be  dealt  with  if  the  wage  was  a 
better  regulated  one  ? — Yes. 

45067.  I  am  interested  in  your  Paragraph  9,  where  you 
say  widows  with  children  should  have  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  give  more  time  to  the  up-bringing  and  care  of 
their  children.  Does  that  mean  you  would  not,  as  a  rule, 
remove  children  from  the  parent,  but  would  rather  gi\e 
sufficient  to  enable  the  parent  to  bring  the  child  up  in 
ordinary  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

45068.  I  may  take  it  on  the  whole  you  do  not  like 
institutions  for  the  young  if  they  can  be  avoided  ? — We 
have  cottage  homes  in  connection  with  our  union,  and 
we  do  a  lot  of  boarding-out.  Personally  I  preier  the 
boarding-out  to  the  cottage  homes  as  being  less  of  an 
institution. 

45069.  You  think  on  the  whole  if  it  could  be  arranged 
that  remaining  at  home  with  the  mother  is  the  best  systein 
of  all  and  giving  the  mother  enough  to  enable  her  to  bring 
the  children  up? — Yes,  when  the  mother  is  an  industrious, 
sober  person,  of  course. 

45070.  Do  you  suffer  very  much  from  sweated  in-  sweated 
dustries  in  the  Aston  district  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  there  industries  as 
is  that  I  suppose  in  all  large  centres  of  industry — home  a  cause  of 
work.  pauperism.  , 

45071.  Do  you  consider  that  sweated  industries  are 
the  great  feeders  of  pauperism  ? — I  think  so. 

45072.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  refer  in  Paragraph  5  to 
a  medical  officer  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 
and  you  say  that  it  has  been  successful ;   in  what  way 
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Mr.  C.  C.    do  you  mean  successful  ? — -That  the  poor  have  been 
Cooke.       better  looked  after. 
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45073.  Have  more  orders  been  given  for  medical  re- 
lief since  this  system  was  adopted  ? — ^No. 

45074.  Arc  the  applications  for  medical  relief  still 
made  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

45075.  Would  the  whole  time  officer  attend  to  them 
in  case  they  went  without  an  order  ? — If  it  is  an  urgent 
and  pressing  case  the  present  officer  would,  but  the  half- 
time  officer  I  do  not  think  would.  We  say  the  first  con- 
sideration to  a  parish  medical  officer  is  to  attend  to  the 
sick  and  not  to  shirk  going. 

45076.  Does  the  whole -time  officer  go  more  readily 
to  the  poor  without  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer 
than  the  other  medical  officers  who  are  paid  a  salary 
and  are  at  the  same  time  in  general  practice  ? — 'The 
man  who  devotes  all  his  time  would  be  more  ready  to 
go  than  the  man  who  did  not  devote  all  his  time  ;  the 
man  who  devotes  all  his  time  would  not  stand  on  the 
rules  that  he  must  get  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer. 

45077.  In  that  way  more  people  are  treated  than 
would  be  treated  under  the  old  system  t- — I  think  so. 

45078.  With  regard  to  the  transference  of  all  sick 
eases  to  another  authority,  what  authority  had  you  in  • 
mind  ? — The  local  authority ;    the  county  and  borough 
councils,  the  sanitary  authority  if  you  like  or  the  health 
authority. 

45079.  Would  you  transfer  both  the  outdoor  medical 
relief  and  also  your  infirmaries  ? — Yes. 

45080.  Would  you  insist  on  any  repayment  in  any 
way  ? — I  should  think  that  in  any  case  where  repay- 
ment could  be  made  repayment  sliould  be  insisted  on. 

45081.  Does  not  that  involve  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
ing  to  ability,  quiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

45082.  Is  that  not  what  people  object  to  to  day;  is 
that  not  the  principal  deterrent  against  applying  for 
medical  relief  ? — It  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

45083.  It  is  the  deterrent  you  want  to  get  rid  of,  is 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  deterrent,  but 

facilities  for    -v^rhat  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  is  that  I  would  make  it 
medical  relief  jj^Qj.g  gg^gy  for  the  people  to  get  medical  attendance, 
and  question  x  ^ 

of  payment  45084.  Would  you  not  be  driven  to  tlie  extent  of 
for  it  giving  it  free  absolutely  if  you  want  it  to  be  more  easily 

according  to   accepted  ? — In  the  majority  of  cases  I  should  say,  yes. 
ability.  45085.  The  minority  you  would  have  to  select  some- 

how, and  you  could  not  get  the  minority  without  going 
through  the  whole,  could  you  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  how  it  struck  the  authority  that  had  the  matter 
in  hand  when  an  application  was  made,  I  should  think. 

45086.  That  means  really  going  into  the  circumstances 
of  every  person  unless  you  give  it  absolutely  free  1 — Yes. 

45087.  Have  yon  found  out  whether  it  would  clash  at 
all  with  the  duties  of  guardians  when  applications  are 
made  for  relief  if  the  medical  part  of  it  was  transferred 
to  another  authority  ? — I  am  advocating  in  connection 
witu  this  that  all  the  Poor  Law  business  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  authority. 

45038.  This  is  to  be  managed  by  another  authority  ? — 
Yes. 

45089.  That  is  rather  different,  is  it  not,  transferring 
the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  duties  to  another  body  which 
would  be  managed  by  a  commitee  of  another  body,  to 
transferring  the  sick  part  only  as  a  question  of  public 
health  ? — I  am  looking  at  the  sick  cases  somewhat  as  an 
instalment,  that  unless  the  whole  of  it  could  be  transferred 
I  should  prefer  to  see  this  done  first. 

45090.  What  is  your  idea  of  transferring  it  all  to 
another  authority  ? — Because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
people  to  give  attention  to  the  work,  and  in  addition  to 
that  I  think  that  the  Poor  Law  has  had  its  day ;  it  has  got 
so  repugnant  to  the  British  people  that  it  wants  doing 
under  another  name. 

45091.  You  want  to  make  all  kinds  of  relief  easier  to 
be  got  ? — No,  not  easier. 

45092.  If  you  take  away  the  deterrent  aspect  of  it, 
would  it  not  make  it  easier,  would  not  more  people  apply 
for  it  ? — I  should  not  propose  to  take  away  the  deterrent 
aspect  of  the  whole  of  it. 
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4.j.J'^J.  What  would  be  deterrent  ? — I  would  make  it 
less  difficult  for  people  who  want  medical  treatment  for 
sickness  than  it  is  at  present. 

45094.  And  so  far  as  the  aged  and  infirm  are  concerned, 
would  you  make  it  easier  for  those  too  ? — Yes,  I  know 
it  is  very  easy  to  admit  people  to  some  workhouse  in- 
firmaries, but  some  maintain  the  old  regime. 

45095.  Would  you  Uke  outdoor  relief  generally  to  b« 
easier  all  round  ? — No,  not  easier. 

45096.  On  the  question  of  adequate  relief,  there  is  Question  o 
nothing  to  prevent  adequate  relief  being  given  now,  is  adequacy  c 
there  ? — If  you  can  convert  your  colleagues  as  to  what  relief, 
adequate  relief  is,  no. 

45097.  Then  it  really  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
opinion  as  to  what  amount  of  relief  wiU  meet  a  case  ? — I 
suppose  so.  i 

45098.  Is  that  opinion  a  matter  of  debate  in  each  case  ?  Scales  of 
— If  boards,  as  the  majority  of  boards,  I  understand,  have  relief  and 
done,  adopt  the  scale  and  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  their  effect 
scale  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

45099.  There  is  the  amount  which  might  be  less  than 
the  scale  which  is  a  matter  for  consideration,  is  it  not  ? — 
In  our  union  the  disposition  is  to  give  under  the  scale  \ 

■  rather  than  up  to  the  scale.  , 

45100.  From  what  you  say,  it  is  administered  on  an 
understood  scale  ? — Yes. 

45101.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  scale  in  the  mmds  of 
the  guardians  ?— Yes. 

45102.  They  do  not  exceed  it,  because  they  feel  that 
their  colleagues  would  grumble  if  they  did  ? — Yes. 

45103.  Would  not  an  advanced  scale,  a  scale  above  that 
understood  scale,  get  you  out  of  your  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

45104.  Then  what  is  your  objection  to  a  scale  ? —  Objections 
To  a  certain  extent  my  objection  to  a  scale  is  that  there  to  scales  of 
are  so  very  few  cases  that  are  similar.  ^ 

45105.  Take  widows  with  children  where  there  are  no 
earnings,  they  are  pretty  much  the  same,  are  they  not? 
— No,  widows  with  children  sometimes  have  relatives 
that  can  afford  to  assist  them,  but  some  have  not. 

45106.  You  can  generally  ascertain  what  assistance  is 
being  given  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

45107.  And  take  that  from  the  amount  of  the  allowance  ? 
—Yes. 

45108.  And  yet  ensure  that  in  each  case  the  widow 
should  have  sufficient  for  herself  and  her  children  either 
from  the  Poor  Law  or  some  other  source  ? — Yes. 

45109.  I  take  it  you  do  not  understand  the  scale  to 
mean  that  when  a  scale  is  fixed  you  shall  give  that  amount 
irrespective  of  what  might  be  going  into  the  house  as  a 
regular  thing  ? — That  is  the  system  under  Mhich  many  or 
these  scales  are  administered,  I  understand. 

451 10.  That  was  your  objection  to  a  scale,  was  it  ? — Yes- 

45111.  You  would  not  object  to  making  certain  in 
each  case  that  there  is  a  sufficient  income  to  maintain 
the  widow  and  the  children  either  from  the  Poor  Law 
or  some  other  source  ? — Unless  the  widow  could  do 
work  that  would  not  take  her  too  much  away  from  the 
chiidren,  I  think  that  should  be  in  view;  that  is  the  point 
I  have  in  my  mind. 

45112.  The  amount  of  relief  given  in  Aston  is  recognised  Low  scale  .of 
as  being  rather  low,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  relief  in 

45113.  What  other  reason  is  there  besides  what  you  -^ston  and 
have  already  mentioned  ? — I  suppose  it  has  always  been 
low. 

45114.  Has  the  amount  given  in  the  other  unions  of  Effect  of 
Birmingham  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — The  other  unions  contiguous 
in  Birmingham  give  more;  their  scale  is  higher  than  in  unions  on  on 
tiie  Aston  Union,  I  believe.  another  s 

scales  01 

45115.  One  does  not  affect  the  other,  in  your  opinion  ?  relief. 
—No. 

45116.  {Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  11  you  give  increasing 
among  the  main  causes  of  pauperism  middle  age.    What  difficulty  in 
exactly  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  should  take  a  middle-  employment 
aged  person  at  something  between  forty  and  fifty.  of  middle- 

45117.  Why  do  you  give  that  as  one  of  the  causes  of  ^^cd- 
pauperism  ? — I  find  in  my  work  on  the  distress  com- 
mittee many  people  come  along  and  say  they  cannot 
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;rea'*ing  get  employinjut  because  they  are  tu.'ned  forty  years  of 
Bcnlty  in  age. 

^^id^le^"*  45118.  Is  that  the  case  in  all  trades,  or  certain  special 
''J^  trades  ? — I  think  that  generally  prevails  in  factory  life 

now,  that  younger  and  more  active  people  are  the  people 
that  are  sought  after. 

45119.  You  put  that  as  low  as  between  forty  and 
fifty  ?— Yes. 

45120.  You  mentioned  a  striker  a  little  time  ago;  you 
seemed  to  hint  that  that  was  a  very  exhausting  occupa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

45121.  At  what  age  would  a  striker  become  unfit  for 
ordinary  work? — If  I  remember  rightly,  I  think  the  smiths 
and  strikers  are  entitled  to  their  superannuation  at  fifty - 
five  years  of  age  in  their  trade  society. 

45122.  {Miss  Hill.)  Strikers  earn  pretty  high  wages,  do 
they  not  ? — From  26s.  to  perhaps  34s.  a  week. 

45123.  Not  more  than  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so  I 
think  Mr.  Ayles  could  probably  tell  you  more  definitely. 
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45124.  You  talk  about  the  young  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children  being  treated  in  institutions  away  from 
the  workhouse  ;  have  you  been  able  to  arrange  for  that 
to  be  done  as  a  rule,  have  you  institutions  enough  to  take 
them  ? — We  have  not,  we  are  just  starting  a  movement 
among  the  Birmingham  unions  now  for  dealing  with 
these  young  mothers  away  from  the  workhouse. 

45125.  But  still  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— That  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  joint  committee. 

45126.  Not  a  charitable  institution  ? — The  one  that  is 
about  to  be  set  up  in  Birmingham  is  intended  to  be  partly 
maintained  by  the  guardians  and  partly  by  public  sub- 
scriptions. 

45127.  Is  it  thought  it  will  be  easy  to  get  public  sub- 
scriptions if  it  is  partly  supported  by  the  guardians  ; 
does  the  responsibility  rest  with  the  guardians  or  with 
the  charitable  committee  ? — I  think  the  institutions  will 
primarily  be  run  by  public  subscriptions,  and  the  cases 
that  are  sent  will  have  to  pay  so  much  per  week  while 
they  are  there. 

45128.  You  think  that  will  be  a  very  marked  advan- 
?— I  do. 


D  rersal  45129.  With  regard  to  old-age  pensions,  you  would 

scimeof  old  much  rather  look  forward,  if  it  were  financially  possible, 
ajl  pensions    to  a  general  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  ? — Yes. 

elltfon  45130.  Yet  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 

frltdly  thought  if  it  were  general  it  would  distinctly  discourage 
8C  ties.  the  membership  of  friendly  societies  ? — I  said  that  was 
1  the  genera'  impression  among  the  leaders  of  some  of  the 

large  societies  some  years  ago  and  Mr.  Booth  asked  me 
if  that  was  not  my  opinion. 

45131.  That  is  not  your  opinion  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

45132.  You  think  men  would  as  readily  make  sacrifices 
to  join  friendly  societies  if  they  had  an  old-age  pension  to 
look  forward  to  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not, 
because  a  friendly  society  payment  provides  for  benefits 
other  than  for  old  age. 

45133.  You  differ  from  them  in  thinking  it  would  be 
discouraging  ? — 'Yes. 

iification  45 134.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  I  see  with  regard  to  persons 
coming  into  workhouses  you  would  wish  to  have  a  system 
of  classification  ? — Yes. 


CI 


ork- 


h(|es. 


45135.  Based  on  character  ? — As  strongly  as  it  is 
possible  to  get ;  it  it  is  not  of  the  strongest. 

45136.  You  say  people  who  are  known  to  be  of  good 
character,  and  with  regard  to  out-door  relief  you  restrict 
it  to  the  deserving  poor  ?— Yes. 

45137.  Have  you  sat  often  on  a  relief  committee  ? — 
Yes,  for  thirteen  years. 

.city  of  45138.  Do  you  find  they  are  good  judges  of  desert  ? — 
gtjdians  as   The  guardians  themselves  ? 


es  of 


45139.  Yes  ? — Some  have  more  judgment  in  the  matter 
than  others  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  guardians  have  to  be 
influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  reports  that  their 
officers  bring  them. 

45140.  Do  you  find  that  speaking  generally  one  class  of 
society  is  a  good  judge  of  the  deserts  of  another  ? — I  think 
that  is  a  question  I  can  hardly  answer. 


45141.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  classj.?,  the  \TOrking    Mr.  0.  0. 

classes  in  particular,  resent  very  much  enquiries  of  that  Cooke. 

sort? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt.  ;  ■ 

J  18  Mar.  1907. 

45142.  Do  you  think  they  criticise  the  judgment  passed  

on  them  a  good  deal  ?— Yes. 

45143.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  imprjve  that? — I 
have  not. 

45144.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better 
if  desert  was  aboHshed  as  a  test  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so, 
not  for  out-relief. 

45145.  Do  you  think  if  boards  of  guardians  contained  Working-men 
more  Labour  members  they  would  be  better  judges  ?— No.  guardians  and 

„  T  ,        ,  .  1  •  1   . 1      1.       their  value. 

45146.  Why  not  ?— Because  I  do  not  think  they  have 

all  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

45147.  You  do  not  think  with  regard  to  their  fellow 
labourers  that  they  would  perhaps  know  more  of  their 
opportunities  and  so  forth  than  people  in  a  diflierent  class  ? 
— Yes,  they  may  know  more,  but  their  judgment  may  not 
be  as  good  even  if  they  know  more. 

45148.  Have  you  sat  on  a  committee   with  Labour 
members  ? — Yes. 

45149.  Do  you  find  their  judgment  more  or  less  severe 
than  that  of  the  people  of  the  tradesmen  class  ? — No. 

45150.  Do  you  find  it  more  or  less  severe  ? — No. 

45151.  Do  you  find  it  the  same  ?— I  do  not  find  much 
difference.  I  was  returned  the  first  time  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  as  a  Labour  member. 

45152.  And  you  found  on  the  whole  that  your  judgment 
coincided  pretty  well  with  the  other  members  ?— -Thero 
would  not  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  a  rule  on  a 
good  case. 

45153.  Do  you  find  that  the  opinion  of  your  officers  is  Attitude  of  ■  ' 
generally  taken  and  acted  on  ? — Sometimes,  perhaps  relief  ] 
I  should  say  generally,  yes.  comniittees 

45154.  Do  you  think  that  confidence  in  them  is  stronger  ^^^^H^^  °  ' 
or  weaker  than  it  was  before  1895,  we  will  say  ? — I  do 

do  not  know  that  it  is  any  weaker,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  any  stronger.  I  should  think  it  remains  much  about 
the  same. 

45155.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  told  the  Chairman  just  Need  of  ■  ; 
now  vou  wished  to  have  power  to  detain  feeble-minded  power  to  ^ 

.  T   i    -^r  detain 
girls  ?-Yes.  feeble-minded 

45156.  You  also  want  to  have  power  to  detain  feeble- 
minded men,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  thought  I  said  so. 

45157.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  widows  and  their  Applicability 
children,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  pruiciple  of  day  of  day  indus- 
industrial  schools  apphed  to  widows'  children  ?— Yes.     trial  school 

•^■^  system  to 

45158.  That  the  children  should  be  fed  there  as  well  ? —  relief  of 
Yes,  but  we  have  not  such  an  institution  in  Birmmgham  children  of 
now.  widows.  , 

45159.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan  ? — I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 

45160.  Or  would  you  favour  having  tho  power  of  giving 
adequate  if  not  liberal  out-reUef  to  widows  with  children? — 
I  think  the  two  systems  might  well  work  together. 

45161.  To  prevent  the  widow  going  out  to  work  ? — 
In  some  cases  the  widow  may  do  better  by  going  out  to 
work,  and  with  a  good  day  training  school  the  children 
should  be  thoroughly  well  looked  after. 

45162.  Wherever  it  was  possible  you  would  -withdraw 
the  widow  from  the  labour  market  in  a  sweated  industry 
place  like  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

45163.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  advisabihty  of  Proposal  to 
enlarging  the  area  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  area  make  Bir- 
in  Birmingham  and  making  the  city  the  unit  of  administra-  mm  ,  ^ 
tion  ?— If  my  suggestion  came  along  it  would  be  the  city  ~ 

area,  because  I  am  suggesting  the  whole  of  the  area  in 
Birmingham  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  city  council. 

45164.  You  preferred  that  to  having  an  enlarged  area 
with  much  more  classification  amongst  tlie  institutions  ? — 
I  think  so,  we  have  a  very  large  area  within  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  which  has  a  population  of  600,000  or 
thereabouts. 

45165.  Have  you  much  to  do  with  your  schools  at 
Erdington  ? — Yes,  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Cottage  Home 
Committee. 
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-151G6.  Do  you  think  your  guardiixns  make  as  mucli 
use  as  they  should  of  the  adoption  of  children  of  un- 
worthy parents  ? — We  do  adopt  a  good  many. 

45167.  Do  you  think  you  adopt  enough  ? — I  think, 
keeping  in  view  that  we  must  keep  parental  responsi- 
bility alive,  that  we  do  do  as  much  as  we  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do. 

45168.  Have  you  any  system  of  following  up  the  sub- 
sequent careers  of  the  children  ? — Not  after,  say,  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

45169.  Could  you  give  the  commission  any  figures 
showng  the  percentage  of  successes  you  have  ? — I  could 
not,  that  is  a  matter  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  as  it 
should  be. 

45170.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  important,  seeing 
the  various  systems  that  are  now  being  tried  ? — I  do. 

45171.  Do  you  weigh  and  measure  your  children  ? — 
No. 

45172.  You  could  not  give  us  any  information  as  to 
the  results  of  your  treatment  ? — No. 

45173.  Have  you  any  views,  having  regard  to  yo-jr 
experience  of  the  children  that  are  taken  either  out  of 
your  in-and-out  home  or  the  cottages  at  Erdington  of 
what  has  been  said  in  your  newspapers,  that  the  streets 
of  Birmingham  are  overrun  with  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and 
ill-educated  children  ;  is  that  true  ? — It  may  be  rather 
exaggerated,  but  there  are  a  large  number  running  about. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  children  that  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Poor  Law  at  all.  ^ 

?  45174.  Ought  they  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act,  is  it  a  police  question  and  not  a 
Poor  Law  question  ? — I  think  it  amounts  to  that  to  a 
very  great  extent,  to  a  question  of  the  habits  of  many 
of  the  parents  in  the  city  in  the  poor  parts. 

Extent  of  use  45175.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  gives  very  groat 
of  Industrial  powers  ? — It  does. 

45176.  Which  might  in  certain  cases  be  used  by  the 
guardians  1 — I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  would 
arouse  public  indignation  on  the  part  of  many  of  these 
people. 

45177.  Do  not  your  Birmingham  citizens  feel  it  rather 
a  discredit  that  these  children  should  be  as  they  are  ? — 
That  is  so,  but  still  we  have  to  remember  the  rights  of 
parents. 

45178.  And  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  individual 
children  ? — Yes. 
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45179.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  making  continua- 
tion school  attendance  compulsory  to  Poor  Law  children, 
either  those  who  have  received  in  or  out-relief,  or  from 
the  cottage  homes  ? — After  work  age  ? 

45180.  Yes,  after  fourteen  ? — Continuation  schools 
are  not  very  much  taken  up  in  Birmingham,  and  never 
have  been. 

45181.  Would  you  favour  making  continuance  com- 
pulsory under  certain  conditions  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

45182.  Why  ?— I  think  if  a  child  is  sent  to  school 
until  it  is  fourteen,  if  it  has  to  earn  its  own  living  that 
is  long  enough ;  if  it  wants  to  go  to  school  after  that 
age  it  will  not  want  to  be  forced  to  go. 

45183.  The  same  apphed  before  1870,  did  it  not  ? 
Before  1870  the  children  did  not  go  till  they  were  four- 
teen. 

45184.  But  I  heard  it  said  then  if  they  wanted  to  go 
you  could  not  keep  them  away  ;  you  do  not  think  Bir- 
mingham would  support  any  proposal  of  that  kind  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so,  because  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

45185.  Do  you  board-out  your  children  outside  or 
inside  the  union  ? — Outside  and  inside. 

45186.  In  regard  to  the  children  boarded-out  inside 
the  union,  what  inspection  have  you  ? — We  have  in- 
spection both  inside  and  outside  the  union. 

45187.  Inside  the  union  I  want  ? — We  have  ladies' 
visiting  committees. 

45188.  Lady  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  ?— 
No,  we  set  up  a  ladies'  committee  in  any  locality  where 
there  are  likely  to  be  boarded-out  children. 


45189.  That  is  outside  the  union  ? — And  inside  as  Inspectio'of 
well.  children 

45190.  Is  there  any  method  of  inspectmg  this  work  wi'thin'th 
of  this  voluntary  ladies'  committee  ? — The  lady  govern-  union, 
ment  insjiector  goes  round  and  visits  these  children, 

and  the  guardians  occasionally  go  round  and  make  an 
independent  inquiry. 

45191.  That  relates  to  children  boarded-out  inside 
the  union  ? — Yes,  inside  and  outside. 

45192.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  think  a^i 

45193.  I  do  not  think  the  lady  inspector  does  ? — We 
are  boarding-out  children  at  Sutton,  and  the  lady  in- 
spector visits  them. 

45194.  Sutton  is  inside  the  union  ? — Yes,  a  matter 
of  eight  miles  from  Birmingham. 

45195.  She  does  that  by  special  request  I  suppose  ' 
— I  cannot  say,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  she  had 

the  power. 

45196.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  electors  who  vote  Proportioi  f 

at  the  board  of  guardians  election,  can  you  give  us  any  electors 
figures  on  that  point  ? — I  should  think  it  averages  about  voting  at 
10  per  cent.  guardians 

elections. 

45197.  Only  10  per  cent  vote  ? — Not  more  than  that,  I 
should  think. 

45198.  There  is  the  same  amount  of  lack  of  interest  Apathy  of 
manifested  with  regard  to  the  voting,  as  there  is  hck  of  electors, 
interest  to  induce  candidates  to  stand  ? — Yes. 

45199.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  remedying  that,  if  boards  of  guardians  should  stiU 
exist  ? — I  have  not. 

45200.  You  do  not  think  the  city  guild  will  help  ? — No. 

45201.  You  do  not  think  the  class  you  represent  are  at  -rs-fa 

all  concerned  ? — They  are  concerned,  but  there  is  a  finiijng  ' 
difficulty  in  finding  a  member  who  can  spare  the  time  to  suitable 
attend  to  this  work,  it  has  to  be  chiefly  done  in  the  day  guardians, 
time. 

45202.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  With  regard  to  middle  age  and  EflFect  of 
old  age  pauperism,  it  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  Workmen';  ( 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  has  largely  Compensata<l 
contributed  to  that  increase.    What  is  your  opinion  upon  Act  on 
that  ? — I  should  think  it  has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  pauperism 

and  un- 

45203.  In  what  way  ? — That  a  person  is  not  quite  so  employme ,  ' 
active  or  quite  so  careful  as  he  is  getting  older. 

45204.  Before  the  passing  of  these  Acts  young  and 
strong  men  were  invariably  preferred  by  employers  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  older  men  were  not  sent  adrift,  I  think,  to 
such  an  extent  as  they  are  now. 

45205.  Do  you  think  in  times  of  slackness  that  there  is 
a  greater  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  older  men  than  there 
used  to  be  ? — I  think  so. 

45206.  You  speak  with  some  experience,  I  suppose  ? — 
I  have  sat  on  the  Distress  Committee  since  the  Distress 
Committee  has  been  formed  in  Birmingham,  I  am  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  Application  Sub-Committees  and  in- 
terview almost  all  these  people  personally.  Mr.  Booth 
and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  were  present  at  one  of  our  meetings 
and  I  think  they  would  say  that  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  something  about  many  of  these  people  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  by  hearing  what  they  have  to  say. 

45207.  It  is  their  statements,  largely,  that  you  base  that 
statement  upon  ? — We  write  to  the  employer  and  ascer- 
tain if  their  statements  are  accurate  or  not,  and  we 
receive  confidential  communications. 

45208.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  What  reason  is  there  for  dis- 
charging the  persons  now  that  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
Compensation  Act  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
reason,  or  should  be  any  reason,  other  than  the  reason  of 
preference  or  fancy. 

45209.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Would  you  say  that  the  effect  of 
this  Act  is  to  produce  a  number  of  men  as  applicants  for 
relief  in  some  form  who.  say  ten  years  ago  would  not 
have  applied  ? — I  think  the  desire  to  get  younger  men 
does  do  so. 

45210.  It  is  accelerated  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

45211.  And  that  makes  a  kind  of  Poor  Law  relief 
economic  problem  ? — Yes. 
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45212.  As  to  pensions  or  allowances  of  that  kind  ;  these 
me  1  would  be  men  below  the  line  of  any  pensions  scheme  ? 
-Yes. 

45213.  The  question  with  them  would  be  that  period 
of  life  when  their  work  ceases  owing  to  whatever  the  causes 
may  be  ? — Yes. 

45214.  Have  you  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  old-age  pensions  you  were  suggesting  ? — I 
have  not ;  it  is  a  problem  that  has  got  to  be  faced. 

45215.  Do  you  think  these  men  are  in  and  out  of  work 
a  great  deal  who  are,  as  it  were,  set  aside  ? — Some  of  them , 
some  not.  AVe  have  had  men  with  as  long  as  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  characters. 

45216.  You  would  not  revoke  the  position  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  ?— No. 

45217.  These  men  have  no  savings  ? — -If  they  have  any 
savings  they  are  exhausted  before  they  come  under  our 
observation.  The  majority  of  them  are  not  men  con- 
nected with  any  society. 

45218.  Is  your  suggestion  then,  that  connection  with  a 
society  should  almost  be  compulsory  ? — No. 

45219.  I  wanted  to  get  a  suggestion  from  you,  if  I  could  ? 
— I  do  not  know  really ;  it  is  a  subject  of  such  great 
difficulty  that  one  hardly  knows  what  to  say  for  fear  of 
committing  oneself. 

45220.  Do  you  think  that  these  men  go  into  small 
trades  on  being  turned  out,  and  trade  themselves  in  any 
way  ? — No. 

45221.  Have  you  got  figures  or  notes  about  any  num- 
ber of  them  that  you  can  show  us  ? — We  discussed  the 
matter  at  a  distress  committee  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  we 
thought  the  experience  had  been  so  brief  that  we  could  not 
give  anything  definite.  We  wanted  more  information 
before  we  could  give  any  definite  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

45222.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  go  over  the  ground 
again  from  the  point  of  view  of  ascertaining  facts  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  We  spent  last  winter  in  the  work  and 
we  have  spent  this  winter,  and  by  the  time  we  have  spent 
another  winter  we  shall  know  more  about  the  subject  than 
we  do  now. 

4522.3.  Are  not  the  two  winters  snfiicipnt  for  this 
purpose  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  we  want  to  know  to  what 
extent  these  men  come  up  again  for  the  same  amount  of 
assistance. 

45224.  Have  you  found  them  come  up  again  in  your 
two  years'  experience  ? — We  have  had  some  few. 

45225.  Not  the  bulk  ?— No,  not  the  bulk. 

45226.  What  are  the  bulk  doing  ? — The  experience 
that  confronted  them  last  winter  probably  did  not  con- 
front them  this  winter. 

45227.  They  are  back  at  work,  you  mean  ? — Yes, 
probably  at  work. 

45228.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  Does  not 
that  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  and  out  of  work  a 
great  deal  when  they  once  leave  the  main  grooves  of  work  ? 
— Some  of  them. 

45229.  I  suppose  they  get,  in  the  period  of  life  for  which 
they  work,  a  relatively  high  wage  ? — No,  I  should  not 
think  so.  I  should  think  they  are  the  lower -paid  class 
of  workmen  that  the  distress  committee  has  to  deal 
with. 

45230.  And  are  thrown  out  in  the  manner  you  have 
just  described,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
pensation Act  ? — I  do  not  say  they  are  thrown  out,  I  say 
possibly  that  may  be  one  cause  that  throws  them  out, 
aid  it  is  often  stated  as  a  cause. 

45231.  With  regard  to  the  supervision  that  you  exercise 
over  relieving  officers,  do  you  yourselves  as  a  committee, 
or  in  any  other  way,  see  the  relieving  officers  in  their  -work 
and  check  it  in  detail,  I  mean  outside  the  actual  com- 
mittee, so  as  to  see  whether  the  inquiry  is  made  and  so 
on  ? — Individual  guardians  ? 

45232.  Individual  guardians,  or  otherwis. ,  checking 
the  relieving  officers'  work  ? — We  have  a  superintendent 
relieving  officer  who  cross  visits  the  work  of  the  ordinary 
relieving  officer ;  then  it  is  always  open  to  a  guardian  to 
make  his  own  private  individual  inquiries.  I  have  made 
many  private  inquiries  myself. 
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45233.  How  did  it  turn  out,  did  you  find  the  relieving 
officers  were  justified  ? — Yes,  invariably. 

45234.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  enough  inspection 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  if  I  may  so  put  it  '!  — 
We  do  not  have  any  too  much  inspection,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  ^\e  might  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  Local  Government  Board  upon. 

45235.  In  what  way  ? — As  t-o  dietary,  alterations  of 
premises,  terminating  the  appointment  of  officers,  in- 
creasing the  salary  of  officers  and  so  on  ;  if  you  give  an 
officer  an  increase  of  £2  a  year  you  have  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  permission. 

45236.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could 
dismiss  officers  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

45237.  You  think  the  present  arrangement  is  un- 
satisfactory ?— Yes. 

45238.  On  what  grounds  ? — It  is  such  a  difficulty  if 
officers  are  not  just  all  they  should  be  to  remove  them  ; 
they  have  got  the  Local  Government  Board  to  ai>peal  to, 
and  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  generallj^  up- 
holds the  officers. 

45239.  When  you  get  to  a  bad  year,  as  you  have  had  Extent  of 
lately,  do  you  write  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  Local 

or  do  they  in  any  way  help  you  by  showing  you  what  has  Government 

been  done  elsewhere  in  any  other  wa,y,  apart  from  the  ?  ^  j 

main  circulars  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of  :  they  did  is'  u?  ®  , 
.  .     ,       ,  .    , ,     , ,         work  amongst 

some  few  years  ago  a  crrnuar  when  we  were  ii  the  threes  ^^^^^  local 

of  a  very  hard  winter,  suggesti  ig  we  might  engage  in  authorities. 

road-making  and  digging  ;  I  think  we  had  10  or  12  inches 

of  frost,  and  you  could  not  get  a  spade  or  a  pick  into  the 

road. 

45240.  With  regard  to  the  charitable  relief  ^^•ork  that  Birmingham 
you  refer  to  in  reference  to  the  City  Aid  Society,  doe*  it  City  Aid 
appear  to  you  that  the  work  they  do,  as  described,  would  Society 

be  simply  guardians'  work  upon  another  bf.s^s,  or  how  preventive  of 
does  it  differentiate  from  that  ?— I  see  Sir  Halle  -'ell  pauperism. 
Rogers  is  here,  and  I  should  prefer  you  to  put  these  ques- 
tions to  him,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  City  Aid  Society 
in  Birmingham.  Other  than  that  I  should  like  to  say,  and 
I  think  I  ought  to  say  this,  that  the  Citj^  Aid  Society 
have  been  the  means  of  keeping  a  good  many  people  from 
co-uing  to  the  guardians  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  come  to  the  guardians. 

45241.  With  regard  to  these  children  in  the  streets  that  Condition  of 
were  referred  to,  does  it  not  fall  on  the  education  aiithorit}^  Birmingham 
in  some  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  ? — I  should  think  so.  Children 

45242.  They  are  connected  with  the  council  of  the  city  q£  educatio'i 
now  ?— Yes.  authority 

45243.  Why  does  not  the  council  exert  itself  in  this  thereto, 
way  ? — It  has  alwaj^s  struck  me  (I  only  Sfiy  this  as  a 
laj^man,  because  I  am  not  connected  with  the  education 
committee),  that  the  educationalists  only  want  to  get 
children  who  they  know  go  regularly  to  the  schools,  and 
children  that  do  not  go  regularly  to  tlie  schools  do  not 

have  the  attention  paid  to  them  that  they  ought  to  have. 

45244.  Is  it  because  they  are  too  busy,  being  mixed  up 
with  all  the  other  branches  of  the  council's  work  1 — 
I  think  it  is  because  the  children  who  are  strying  away 
from  school  so  frequently  are  a  lot  cf  trov.ble,  and  they 
do  not  desire  the  trouble. 

45245.  You  do  not  fear  if  the  Poor  Law  -were  handed 
over  to  the  council  something  of  the  sort  would  occur  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so, 

45246.  (Chairman.)  The  atteidance  officer  does  not 
visit  the  home  of  the  child  unless  the  child  is  a  truant 
from  school  ? — That  is  so. 

45247.  Consequently  urless  the  teacher  notices  some- 
thing in  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  school  they 
have  no  knowledge  what  the  home  conditions  can  be  ? — 
I  think  that  is  so. 

45248.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
teachers  are  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  very  irregular 
children  ? — I  should  think  so. 

45249.  They  come  dirty,  they  are  neglected  at  home, 
and  lower  the  whole  standard  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

45250.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Therefore  this  neglect  is  amongst 
the  class  where  pauperism  is  most  likely  to  supervene  ?— 
Yes. 
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45251.  With  regard  to  the  future  Poor  Law,  whatever 
it  might  be,  j-ou  adhere  to  the  principle  of  deterrence,  I 
understand  ;  but  where  would  you  apply  it  ?  You  would 
not  apply  it,  I  understand,  to  medical  relief,  and  you  would 
not  apply  it  to  old  age  relief,  by  which,  I  understand,  you 
would  relieve  and  pass  all  cases  in  which  application  was 
made,  irrespective  of  character  ? — Certainly  not. 

45252.  Would  you  explain  the  position  ? — So  far  as 
the  aged  are  concerned  ? 

45253.  First  with  regard  to  medical  relief,  and  then  the 
aged  ? — I  think  there  should  not  be  a  lot  of  routine  to  get 
medical  relief  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law. 

45254.  Is  there  that  now,  with  regard  to  Poor  Law 
relief  in  your  union  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Here  is  a 
typical  case ;  we  had  a  case  some  time  ago  cited, 
that  a  woman  was  dying  for  the  want  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  a  medical  man,  a  poor  woman  who 
had  just  been  confined  ;  and  certain  formalities  had 
to  be  gone  through  before  this  relief  could  be  obtained, 
with  the  result  that  the  woman  died.  The  opinion  was 
that  the  woman's  life  had  been  sacrificed  because  there 
was  not  the  prompt  medical  attention  that  there  ought 
to  have  been. 

45255.  That  you  think  is  typical  ? — That  is  a  case  which 
has  been  cited  as  typical. 

45256.  Is  that  your  own  experience  ? — I  am  not  saying 
that  that  is  my  experience,  but  that  has  been  cited  as  a 
tjrpical  case,  and  my  experience  is  that  there  is  unnecessary 
delay. 

45257.  What  control  has  your  own  guardians'  corfimittee 
over  unnecessary  delays,  are  they  all  reported  to  you  ? — 
If  a  person  has  applied  for  medical  relief,  the  officer  has 
to  report  what  he  has  done  with  such  a  case  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

45258.  Do  you  find  that  the  fact  is  as  stated,  that  these 
cases  constantly  occur  ? — Well,  that  they  do  occur. 

45259.  To  such  an  extent  that  the  system  should  be 
altered  ? — To  such  an  extent  that  there  should  be  more 
facilities  for  people  getting  prompt  medical  attention. 

45260.  Would  you  simply  have  it  provided  on  applica- 
tion ?— Yes. 

45261.  Would  that  affect  the  friendly  societies  at  all  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

45262.  Not  in  the  course  of  time  ?— I  think  not. 

45263.  Because  they  belong  to  so  different  a  class  ? — 
Yes. 

45264.  That  is  to  say  the  relation  between  the  friendly 
societies  and  this  class  is  non-existent  ? — That  is  so. 

45265.  And  the  substitute  for  the  friendly  society  in 
this  case  would  be  medical  State  relief  ? — Yes,  medical 
State  relief  to  people  outside  the  friendly  society  class. 

45266.  With  regard  to  the  old  age  people,  what  would 
be  the  change  you  would  make  ? — With  the  old  age  people 
of  good  character  I  should  like  to  give  them  different 
tfeatment  from  what  we  are  able  to  give  them  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  they  should  be  housed  on  the 
cottage  home  or  almshouse  principle  ;  they  should  have 
more  liberties  than  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

45267.  What  deterrent  force  would  there  be,  would 
you  accept  all  who  came  ? — No. 

45268.  What  is  your  limitation  ? — Will  you  explain 
that  question,  please  ? 

45269.  The  question  was  deterrence ;  you  said  you 
would  remove  the  deterrent,  almost  whatever  it  was,  I 
understood,  both  in  the  case  of  medical  relief  and  old  age 
relief  ? — No. 

45270.  I  want  to  know  how  you  would  remove  it  in  the 
case  of  old  age  relief  ? — I  should  make  it  a  question  of 
character  and  good  conduct  with  regard  to  old  age  rehef, 
the  same  as  we  do  now,  only  to  give  them  something 
better  than  we  do  now. 

25271.  You  would  have  two  systems  at  work,  one  for  the 
thrifty  would  you  say  ? — One  for  those  of  known  good 
character. 

45272.  And  one  for  those  not  of  good  character  ? — Yes. 

45273.  Two  entirely  different  systems  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  present  workhouse  is  sufficient  for  the  people  who 
have  been  of  a  loose  and  indolent  character. 


to 


45274.  Then  as  to  the  able-bodied,  have  you  any  Able-bodie, 
scheme  ? — The  able-bodied  I  should  like  to  see  taken  away  should  be 
from  the  workhouse  altogether,  or  put  into  a  workhou&o  i^™"^^^*^ 

that  was  a  workhouse  indeed,  and  not  a  home  of  rest.    I  '  ',\  ^ 

■  1    .1  1  ,  .     >         ,     ,         ,        ■        ■  workhouse 

think  they  ought  to  be  put  where  there  is  strict  super- 
vision and  enforced  labour. 

45275.  Have  you  seen  these  men  at  work  in  any  way  Question  o 
that  you  are  referring  to,  able-bodied  men  under  com-  '^■'^our- 
pulsory  work? — I  have  visited  some  of  the  labour  colonies,  ^^g°^'-^jg 
and  I  have  not  been  struck  that  they  are  the  sort  of  thing  i^odied  anc 
that  is  wanted.  conditions 

45276.  I  want  to  know  whether,  having  that  opinion  of  their 
in  your  mind,  you  had  possibly  some  other  suggestion;  has  success.  , 
it  not  been  that  when  this  compulsory  work  has  been 
ajjplied  it  has  somehow  failed  to  touch  ? — It  may  have  ' 
failed  to  touch  because  it  has  not  been  properly  applied. 

45277.  Wliat  do  you  suggest  to  make  it  properly  ap- 
plied ? — I  think  if  a  person  is  sent  to  a  labour  colony  he 
should  be  kept  for  a  certain  period,  and  should  not  have  a 
week-end  off,  for  instance,  hi.  should  be  kept  there  and 
work  should  be  insisted  upon.  If  he  is  refractory  he 
should  be  taken  before  the  magistrate,  and  we  should  try 
and  induce  the  magistrates  to  deal  with  the  case  in  the 
same  manner  that  those  who  were  promoting  these 
colonies  were. 

45278.  You  would  make  it  a  reformatory  in  fact  ? — Of 
a  reforming  character. 
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45279.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  reference  to  your 
Distress  Committee  in  Birmingham,  have  you  established 
labour  bureaus  ? —  Yes. 

45280.  Have  they  been  found  to  succeed  ? — We  have 
registered  more  than  2,000  names, but  we  do  not  find  -n  ork 
for  a  very  large  number. 

45281.  Are  your  labour  bureaux  in  communication  with 
other  labour  bureaus  throughout  the  country  ? — I  think 
not. 

45282.  Have  you  considered  whether  that  would  be 
advisable  ? — There  are  so  few  labour  bureaux  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time ;  it  is  in  its  initial  stage,  but 
that  is  the  intention,  I  suppose. 

45283.  Have  you  apphed  your  mind  to  the  question 
whether  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  establish  such  com- 
munication, where  such  bureaus  exist  ? — I  think  in- 
dividually we  might  say  that  that  is  our  opinion,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  much  attention  given  to  the 
subject  yet. 

45284.  In  Paragi'aph  13  of  your  statement  you  say  you  Phthisis 
make  special  provision  for  the  reception  of  consumptives  ;  should  be 
have  you  considered  whether  their  treatment  is  a  matter  ^^^g^g^jjitar ' 
for  the  Poor  Law  or  for  the  public  health  more  properly  ?  " 
— For  the  public  health  authority. 

45285.  Do  you  hand  them  over  to  the  Public  Health 
authority  now  ? — No. 

45286.  There  is  no  provision  for  them  ? — No,  we  have 
to  deal  with  them. 

45287.  Is  that  a  matter  which  is  rmder  consideration 
now  as  to  whether  the  local  authority  should  provide 
means  of  treating  consumptives  ? — The  local  authorities 
have  talked  about  the  matter  for  some  time  past,  and  we 
are  hopeful  they  are  going  to  do  something. 

45288.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  guardians  that 
the  treatment  and  the  isolation  of  consumptives  is  a  matter 
for  the  local  authority  rather  than  for  them  ? — That  is  my 
opinion,  I  cannot  pledge  my  board  on  the  matter,  it  is  my 
own  opinion. 

45289.  In  the  meantime  your  board  are  making  such 
provision  as  they  can  for  the  isolation  of  consumptives  ? 
—Yes. 


Authorities 


45290.  In  the  infirmary  ? — In  the  infirmary,  and  with 
regard  to  cases  which  the  medical  men  tell  us  are  of  a 
curable  character,  in  the  first  stage,  we  send  them  to 
sanatoria. 

45291.  Have  you  found  that  treatment  successful  ? 
— Yes,  sending  them  away  has  been  successful. 

45292.  They  have  been  able  to  resume  work,  have  they, 
in  some  cases  ? — We  sent  six  away  some  time  ago,  and 
four  of  the  six  resumed  work,  one  died,  and  the  other 
absconded.  That  is  the  last  batch  I  had  anythuig  to  do 
with  the  investigation  of. 
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45293.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  Lord  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  and  you  are  Chairman  of  the  City  Aid 
Society  ? — That  is  so. 

45294.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  ^ye.  will 
treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? 
— Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
Qualifications. 

1.  During  the  period  of  my  Lord  Mayoralty  of  the  City 
of  Birmingham,  1902-4,  there  was  exceptional  distress, 
and  I  summoned  the  chairmen  of  the  various  Mutual  Aid 
Societies  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  together.  Some  of 
these  bodies  were  working  actively,  but  others  had  be- 
come dormant  through  want  of  funds.  I  privately 
raised  funds  among  the  chief  citizens  and  distributed 
these  as  required  to  the  various  bodies,  who  were  that 
winter  able  to  cope  with  the  distress.  It  was  found  from 
the  joint  meetings  of  these  societies  that  we  could  far 
more  effectively  deal  with  the  question  of  distress  if  we 
became  one  central  civic  body  with  branches  throughout 
the  city,  all  working  upon  the  same  lines,  and  through 
voluntary  helpers  effectively  dealing  with  those  citizens 
in  temporary  distress.  The  outcome  of  these  efforts  was 
tlie  formation  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society. 

2.  In  1904,  when  there  was  still  greater  distress,  a  Lord 
Mayor's  Fund  was  opened,  and  I  took  an  active  part  in  its 
administration  both  as  Deputy  Lord  flayer  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  City  Aid  Committee,  to  whom  the  entire  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund  had  been  entrusted. 

3.  I  enclose  herewith  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  this 
society,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Trought,  one  of  the  honorary 
seci'etaries,  and  also  a  pamphlet  of  the  future  aims  of  the 
society,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Best,  the  chairman  of  the  branch  for 
the  Western  Division,  and  who,  together  with  Mr.  Cecil 
■Crosskey,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  have,  I 
believe,  also  been  asked  to  give  statements  containing  their 
views.  I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  Rules 
of  the  Socibty.  {For  co-py  of  Constitution  and  Rules  see 
App.  No.  XXI.  {A  and  B).) 

4.  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham, Alderman  of  the  City  Council,  and  a  member  of  the 
Distress  Committee  of  the  City  Council.  I  am  actively 
connected  with  many  business  concerns  in  the  city  which 
are  large  employers  of  labour.  I  have  also  been  for  many 
years  a  teacher  at  a  large  men's  adult  school,  and  there- 
iEore  constantly  come  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  I  may  say  that  the  views  I  express  in  this 
statement  have  been  placed  before,  and  are  agreed  to  by, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  City  Aid  Committee. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Relief. 

5.  The  chief  charities  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  : — 

(a)  Hospitals  and  kindred  institutions. 

(6)  Institutions  having  a  special  and  particular 
field  of  action  only;  for  instance,  the  Crippled 
Children's  Union,  the  Country  Holiday  Fund  for 
Poor  Children,  etc. 

(c)  Societies  dealing  generally  with  the  relief  of 
distress. 

6.  (a)  and  (6)  do  not  call  for  any  special  comment,  but  I 
should  like  to  state  that  I  consider  the  ticket  system,  as 
adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  hospitals,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. It  encourages  the  recipients  to  become  beggars 
and  places  the  responsibility  of  the  suitability  of  the 
patient  upon  the  subscriber,  who  from  want  of  knowledge 
is  unable  to  say  whether  or  no  the  case  is  a  deserving  one. 

7.  With  respect  to  (c),  namely,  rehef  societies,  the  more 
immediate  object  of  this  enquiry,  the  operations  of  these 
societies  have  been  hitherto  principally  confined  to  giving 
help  to  tide  over  periods  of  temporary  distress,  caused 
either  by  sickness,  want  of  work,  or  other  causes.  The 
efforts  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  satisfactory, 
as  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  recipients, 
once  helped,  to  again  seek  for  aid.  Where  the  cases  are 
not  systematically  followed  up  by  the  societies,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  recipients  are  raised  to  a  better 
position,  with  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility.  The  City 
of  Birmingham  Aid  Society  within  the  last  few  years  has 
developed  and  extended  its  work,  with  a  view  to  become 

429— IV. 
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not  merely  dispensers  of  relief,  but  also  an  influence  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  applicant.  In  the  administration 
of  relief  there  must  be  careful  enquiry  and  discrimination, 
and  also  personal  influence.    Without  this  I  have  found  18  Mar.  1907, 

the  fact  of  giving  relief  in  many  cases  tends  rather  to  lower  

than  to  raise. 
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8.  The  effect  on  the  recipients  of  charity  and  Poor  Law 
out-relief  in  each  case  is  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the 
character,  certainly  in  the  case  of  Poor  Law  out-relief,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  voluntary  charity,  except  where,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  assistance  is  supplemented  by 
personal  influence  and  friendly  help. 

9.  The  weak  point  in  the  Poor  Law  methods  is  the 
absence  of  moans  to  classify  and  discriminate  between  the 
various  applicants.  The  good  citizen  is  generally  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  waster,  in  that  both  are  made 
paupers  of  the  same  degree.  This  has  a  lowering  eft"ect  on 
all.  It  brings  down  the  good  citizen  to  the  level  of  the 
vagrant.  The  man  who  has  led  an  honest  and  respectable 
hfe,  but  who  through  sickness  or  adversity  is  forced  to  seek 
help  from  the  guardians,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  loafer,  the  waster  and  the  idler. 

10.  There  is  in  this  city  a  friendly  co-operation  between 
the  guardians  and  the  various  relief  organisations,  both 
through  courtesy  and  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  each 
to  help  the  other.  The  Poor  Law  regulations  however, 
prevent  real  and  actual  co-operation.  There  should  cer- 
tainly be  close  co-operation,  and  from  actual  experience  I 
can  say  there  is  a  great  possibility  of  e  tension.  The 
Poor  Law,  the  City  Council  Distress  Committee,  and  the 
various  voluntary  societies  for  relief  purposes,  such  as  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society,  should  and  must  work 
together  ;  in  fact  they  should  co-operate  with  each  other. 

11.  All  help  now  given  as  out-relief  should  be  adminis' 
tcrod  by  experienced  voluntary  helpers  acting  as  a  society 
in  conjunction  with  an  official  body.  This  is  possible,  and 
in  this  city  I  consider  there  would  not  be  the  least  diffi- 
oulty. 

12.  The  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society  aims  at  a 
complete  organisation  throughout  the  city,  consisting  of  a 
central  executive,  a  branch  office  in  each  Parliamentary 
Division,  where  records  of  all  cases  will  be  kept  by  officials 
and  a  reliable  body  of  voluntary  workers  forming  the 
committees  in  each  district.  The  Society  has  adopted 
the  same  forms  as  the  City  Council  Distress  Committee 
and  is  working  in  close  touch  and  consultation  with  that 
committee,  having  central  offices  in  the  same  building. 

13.  The  work  of  the  guardians  should  be  confined  to  : — 
(o)  A  penal  settlement  or  workhouse  for  idlers, 

wasters  and  similar  classes. 

(6)  A  home  or  refuge  for  good  citizens  in  distress 
through  no  real  fault  of  their  own  (or  children  re- 
quiring help  apart  from  their  parents)  where  such 
cases  cannot  be  adequately  and  properly  helped  in 
their  own  homes  through  voluntary  agencies. 

14.  The  latter  cases  {h)  should  not  be  classed  as  paupers.  Administra- 
The  funds  for  this  voluntary  out-relief  should  be  supplied  tion  of  out- 
by  : —  relief  by 

(a)  The  guardians.  charity. 
(6)  Supplemented  by  voluntary  help  where  possible. 

Friendly,  etc..  Societies. 

15.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  friendly  co-operative  Lack  of 
and  other  self -helped  societies,  I  have  no  experience  that  trades 
would  be  of  assistance  to  you,  except  that  I  generally  unionists 
agree  with  trades  unionism,  and  in  distributing  the  Lord  among  appli . 
Mayor's  Fund,  which  amounted  to  some  thousands  of  '^^^^^^^^ 
pounds,  in  the  winter  of  1904-5,  the  City  Aid  Society  found  |j'jgtresr'" 
they  did  not  have  applications  from  members  of  the  fy^^g 
trades  unions,  who  look  after  their  own  out  of- work  cases. 

16.  I  am  also  in  favour  of  an  old  age  pension  scheme,  the  Scheme  of 
funds  to  be  provided  by  Contributory ; 

(a)  The   men   themselves,   deducted  from   their  ^'"^  J*.^" 
wages  and  paid  over  to  the  State.  pensions. 
(6)  Supplemented  by  a  sum  from  the  employers, 
(c)  An  additional  sum  provided  by  the  State. 

45295.  {Chairman.)  I  gather  from  your  statement  that 
your  experience  as  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Birmingham 
when  there  was  exceptional  distress  was  that  there  was  not 
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45297.  It  has  hardly  had  time  to  come  into  full  prac- 
tical operation,  has  it  ? — It  has  not.  We  have  only  just 
started  our  last  branch.  When  I  was  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
city  there  were  a  great  many  imemployed  men  round  the 
Town  Hall,  which  is  close  to  the  CouncQ  House,  and  these 
were  increased  during  the  period  between  one  and  two  by 
men  who  were  in  work,  and  a  great  many  of  the  un- 
emploj'ed  men  I  felt  quite  sure  came  from  other  towns, 
and  then  they  began  handing  round  boxes  and  trying 
to  get  funds  in  that  way.  There  were  mutual  aid 
societies  in  existence,  or  had  been  in  existence  in  various 
districts  of  the  city,  some  of  which  were  active  and 
others  almost  moribund.  I  called  the  chairmen  of  these 
together,  and  I  asked  them  if  anything  could  be  done,  and 
I  found  that  most  of  them  suffered  through  want  of  funds. 
I  thereupon  raised  a  private  fund  and  helped  these  mutual 
aid  societies,  and  then  we  sent  a  list  of  ofiSces  where 
these  men  who  were  round  the  Town  Hall  could  apply  for 
help  and  where  their  oases  would  be  investigated.  We 
found  that  out  of  500  or  600  men  round  the  Town  Hall, 
only  seventeen  came  to  the  offices  to  have  their  cases 
investigated.  We  went  on  working  together  with  the 
mutual  aid  societies,  and  found  that  by  joining  together 
and  exchanging  notes  it  would  be  much  better  to  form  one 
body  with  a  central  controlling  executive.  Then,  having 
got  so  far,  I  could  see  the  diflSculty  was  in  raising  funds 
and  to  distribute  these  funds  through  the  class  of  men 
who  were  working  the  mutual  aid  societies  at  that  time. 
I  felt  a  very  strong  point  was  that  the  central  executive 
body  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  chairmen  of 
these  various  branches  ;  and  therefore  I  thought  if  we 
were  to  raise  funds  from  a  central  office  the  most  im- 
portant thing  was  that  we  should  have  control  over  the 
branch  officers.  This  is  a  very  important  point.  These 
branches  have  been  practically  formed,  and  we  hope  in 
time  we  shall  have  a  large  society  working  in  our  city, 
which  will  be  joined  by  all  the  other  various  associations. 
We  have  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  working  in 
Birmingham,  but  it  was  working  from  one  small  central 
office,  and  my  feeling  is  that  it  has  not  gained  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  better  class  of  artisan,  and  it  has  not  secured 
that  sympathy  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  secure  by 
getting  a  large  number  of  voluntary  helpers.  You  cannot 
help  the  pc^r  as  a  whole  ;  the  better  class  artisa.n  is  the 
man  to  know  when  the  applicant  is  imposing  and  he  will 
deal  with  him  more  strictly.  I  have  hopes  that  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  will  join  us.  I  have  asked 
them  to  do  so,  but  they  really  turn  to  me  and  say,  "  You 
are  young  yet,  we  do  not  know  whether  you  will  succeed 
or  not,  we  are  a  branch  of  an  old  organisation  which  has 
been  working  for  many  years,  we  will  probably  join  you 
if  the  scheme  is  all  right  and  proves  successful" 

45298.  Was  it  at  the  time  when  there  was  this  aggrega- 
tion of  persons  outside  the  Town  Hall  endeavouring  to 
collect  funds  and  asking  for  relief  that  you  raised  the  fund 
as  Lord  Mayor,  or  subsequently  ? — That  was  the  time 
when  the  real  Lord  Mayor's  fund  was  raised.  I  was 
Deputy  Lord  Mayor  when  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund  was 
raised  ;  there  were  two  funds  raised. 

45299.  You  distributed  the  fund  so  raised  as  you  have 
described  ? — Yes,  as  chairman  of  the  City  Aid  Society. 

45300.  Did  you  get  any  considerable  sum  ?  Was  it 
adequate  ? — Yes,  we  have  some  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
that  fund  left  now. 

45301.  The  fact  of  investigation  being  made  antecedent 
to  giving  relief  immensely  reduced  these  numbers  ? — 
That  is  so. 

45302.  I  suppose  Birmingham  is  the  centre  of  an 
enormous  manufacturing  district,  and  the  tendency  is 
for  people  in  times  of  distress  to  drift  into  Birmingham  ? — • 
That  is  so. 

45303.  That  has  been  your  past  experience  ? — Yes. 

45304.  Your  opinion  based  upon  your  experience,  is  that 
charity,  unless  it  is  properly  administered,  tends  to  a 
deterioration  of  character  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so. 


45305.  And  you  are  anxious,  seeing  what  hw  been  done, 
to  try  and  bring  your  aid  society  into  real  co-operation 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

45306.  But  you  think  that  the  regulatons  of  the  Poor 
Law  prevent  active  co-operation  ? — Yes. 

45307.  Will  you  just  enlarge  a  little  upon  that  ?— I 
feel  that  they  are  so  bound  down  by  their  regulations  that 
they  cannot  help  us  in  the  way  that  many  of  them  would 
like  to  do.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  have  hard  and  fast 
rules  in  dealing  with  the  poor,  so  much  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  helper  or  the  officer,  and  of  covrse 
the  guardians  have  their  special  rules ;  I  think  the 
trouble  is  that  they  treat  all  the  poor  practcally  in  the 
same  way.  I  think  to  really  help  them  you  want  to 
raise  them  and  the  tendency  of  the  present  Poor  Law  is 
to  lower  them  in  really  deserving  cases. 

45308.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  various 
witnesses  is  that  one  of  the  defects  of  our  Poor  Law  as  at 
present  constituted  is  that  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  able 
to  help  anybody  until  they  become  destitute  ? — That  is  so. 

45309.  Was  that  present  to  your  mind  ? — Yes. 

45310.  That  assisting  persons  or  trying  to  keep  them 
on  their  legs  before  they  have  fallen  is  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  the  Poor  Law.  You  would  like  your  aid  society 
to  do  that  class  of  work  ? — Yes,  we  should  like  to  keep 
the  homes  up,  not  let  the  homes  be  broken  up,  that  is  our 
anxiety. 

45311.  In  Paragraph  14  you  suggest  that  the  funds 
for  the  voluntary  out-relief  should  be  supplied  by  the 
guardians  ;  that  is  to  say  that  they  should  put  certain 
sums  of  money  at  the  disposal,  I  assume,  of  the  Aid 
Society  ? — That  is  so. 

45312.  Has  the  Aid  Society  been  able  to  collect  any 
considerable  sum  ? — Yes,  we  have  got  over  £1,000  re- 
cently ;  that  was  got  together  in  about  fourteen  days  ;  we 
asked  for  subscriptions  and  donations. 

45313.  Are  there  many  charitable  endowments  in 
Birmingham  ? — Not  of  a  class  that  would  help  us. 

45314.  Not  for  the  poor  ? — Not  that  would  help  us  in 
any  way. 

45315.  It  has  been  suggested  by  various  witnesses  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  organise  a  charitable  committee 
in  connection  with  the  out-relief  committees,  who  should 
try  and  secure  all  the  funds  that  were  possible  from  local 
and  endowed  charities,  and  that  they  should  tre,  as  it  were, 
the  advance  guard  ? — Yes. 

45316.  There  was  no  suggestion  made,  or  I  think  yours 
is  almost  the  first  suggestion  made,  that  the  guardiazis 
should  absolutely  place  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  Aid 
Committee  ? — We  should  be  doing  some  of  their  work,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  have  the  use  of  some  of  their  funds. 
If  we  are  helping  the  guardians  by  keeping  the  people  out 
of  the  workhouse,  then  I  think  they  ought  to  help  us 
with  some  funds  to  carry  on  that  work,  and  that  must 
be  far  cheaper  than  the  present  method. 

45317.  Do  you  contemplate  any  of  this  help  being  given 
on  loan  ?— No. 

45318.  If  it  is  public  money  given  to  a  quasi  private 
body,  it  could  only  be  distributed,  I  think,  under  public 
regulations  ? — Yes. 

45319.  So  that  you  would  practically  come  back  to 
very  much  the  same  difficulty  from  which  we  started  ? 
— I  think  if  the  matter  were  placed  upon  a  broader  basis 
it  would  be  better ;  if  the  voluntary  helper  was  brought 
into  the  Poor  Law  organisation  more  it  woirld  be  bene- 
ficial. I  do  not  think  this  money  should  be  given  without 
control  from  some  central  office.  I  do  not  want  to  imply 
that  for  a  minute. 

45320.  You  would  not  let  these  aid  societies  distribute 
the  money  as  they  liked  ? — No,  certainly  not 

45321.  You  suggest  that  the  work  of  the  guardians 
should  be  confined  to  a  penal  settlement  or  workhouse 
for  idlers  and  a  home  of  refuge  for  persons  of  good  char- 
acter ? — Yes. 

45322.  There  is  a  large  intermediate  class  of  persons 
who  are  temporarily  sick  or  ill,  how  would  you  deal 
with  them,  would  you  take  a'n'ay  the  medical  relief  from 
the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  that 
entirely.    Of  course,  there  are  various  institutions  in 
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Birmingham  that  help  them  ;  there  is  the  general  dis- 
pensary, for  instance,  for  which  we  give  them  tickets  to 
help  them  -tide  over  that  time,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  the  Poor  Law  medical  relief  is 
administered, 

45323.  You  do  not  think  the  present  system  in  Bir- 
mingham satisfactory  where  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
ticket  or  a  recommend  ? — No. 

45324.  You  do  not  like  that  system  ? — No,  it  helps 
the  people  to  become  beggars,  I  think  ;  they  come  round 
from  door  to  door  asking  for  hospital  notes,  and  some  of 
the  women  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  go  round  and  ask  for 
the  various  tickets  as  they  have  to  do  very  often. 

45325.  And  the  right  people  do  not  always  get  them  ? 
— That  is  so. 

45326.  Aod,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  can 
afford  to  pay  get  treated  ? — That  is  so  very  often. 

45327.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  the  hospitals 
there  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  them  to 
work  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  on  this  point  ? — 
I  think  so,  certainly.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  city  that  some  such  thing  should  be 
done.  I  think  the  Queen's  Hospital,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  institutions  of  the  city,  have  not  the  ticket 
system,  but  the  General  Hospital,  which  is  the  largest,  has 
kept  to  that  system,  and  they  have  lately  been  investi- 
gating as  to  whether  it  is  wise.  The  difficulty  is  that 
their  subscriptions  fall  off  if  they  do  not  give  the  sub- 
scribers something  for  them. 

45328.  It  ia  an  inducement  to  them  ? — That  is  so. 

45329.  What  is  the  hospital  that  has  no  tickets,  how 
do  they  deal  with  it  ? — That  is  the  Queen's,  and  they 
charge  Is.  if  the  patients  can  pay,  and  free  if  they  can- 
not ;  there  are  also  some  minor  hospitals  on  the  same 
footing,  like  the  Skin  Hospital. 

45330.  Is  the  Queen's  endowed  ? — I  think  partially 
endowed. 

45331.  Has  your  labour  bureau  been  developed  at 
all  in  Birmingham,  does  it  deal  with  the  cases  other  than 
those  which  are  known  as  the  unemployed  ? — I  think 
not.  I  think  it  has  not  been  successful  so  far,  because 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ask  a  master  man  to  go  there 
for  his  men,  they  are  not  the  class  of  men  he  wants. 

45332.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  labour 
bureau  system  ought  to  be  largely  developed  and  put 
on  a  proper  footing ;  it  ought  to  be  a  mimicipal  labour 
bureau,  not  merely  associated  with  the  lowest  class  of 
employee,  but  all  classes  of  employees,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  that  subject  ?— I  have  not,  but  surely  the 
trade  imions  look  after  the  men  in  their  own  trades  at 
the  present  time. 

45333.  They  deal  practically  with  nothing  but  skilled 
labour  ? — That  is  so. 

45334.  The  evidence  before  us  is  that  pauperism  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  lower  stratum  of  the  vm^killed 
laboiners  who  are  worse  off  ? — Yes. 

45335.  You  have  not  thought  about  that  question  ? 
— I  have  not. 

45336.  Your  opinion  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  bureau 
system  in  its  present  state  is  not  of  very  much  use  ? — 
It  has  hardly  been  working  long  enough,  I  think,  for  it 
to  have  had  a  fair  trial ;  manufacturers  in  the  city  have 
not  got  to  know  of  it — we  have  only  been  working  a  short 
time. 

45337.  It  is  practically  associated  with  the  unem- 
ployed ? — That  is  so.  The  great  trouble  are  the  builders' 
labourers  and  painters  and  so  forth,  who  have  only  a 
season  trade  to  a  large  extent. 

45338.  Do  you  know  if  the  employers  or  those  con- 
nected with  seasonal  trades  have  at  all  made  use  of  the 
labour  bureaus  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

45339.  {Mr.  Loch.)  What  strikes  one  from  the  evi- 
dence that  was  given  to-day  and  upon  other  days  is 
that  there  is  so  much  said  about  relief  as  a  kin'i  of  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  this  life  and  so  little  about  exertion  or 
thrift  and  so  on.  Do  you  propose  in  your  city  aid  society 
to  attach  any  kind  of  conditions  to  the  rehef  that  is  to  be 
given  in  the  direction  I  suggest  ? — As  to  the  class  of 
persons  ? 
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45340.  As  to  the  people  in  the  future  providing  better 
for  themselve  or  any  thin  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  you  will 
find  I  have  laid  stress  upon  the  personal  influence,  if  you 
look  at  Paragraph  7  ;  that  is  really  what  the  voluntary 
helpers  can  do  so  much  better  than  the  paid  helpers  by 
really  going  into  the  homes  and  encourage  them  to  adopt 
habits  of  thrift  and  so  on. 

45341.  Would  you  make  relief  conditional  in  any 
manner,  would  you  say  :  Here  is  a  young  man  who  comes 
to  us,  and  we  give  him  relief  on  the  understanding  that 
he  joins  a  friendly  society,  or  what  you  may  think  right  ? 
and  would  you  see  that  that  was  carried  out  ? — We  have 
not  had  many  single  cases  at  present  of  young  men ;  we 
have  been  dealing  with  homes. 

45342.  Take  a  widow  with  young  children  who  have 
their  lives  before  them  ? — They  should  be  urged  to  habits 
of  thrift. 

45343.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  urging 
has  been  fruitful,  or  are  you  coming  into  the  position  of 
being  one  more  relief  society  ?— Of  course,  we  are  young 
yet  in  our  organisation,  but  you  have  churches  and  you 
have  chapels  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and 
the  various  institutions  of  the  City,  and  my  idea  was  to 
form  them  all  into  one  body.  We  get  so  much  over- 
lapping at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  desirable  to  organise 
them  into  one  large  society.  When  the  voluntary  helpers 
have  really  seen  the  difficulty  of  helping  the  families,  then 
they  will  be  more  willing  to  come  in  and  be  taught,  I  think 
at  present  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  wa,nt  people 
to  be  taught  before  they  have  had  any  practical  experi- 
ence. I  consider  it  is  more  desirable  to  feel  the  practical 
difficulties  first  before  having  definite  instruction. 

45344.  They  do  not  feel  the  need  of  training  ? — No. 

45345.  I  think  that  is  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  do  you 
ultimately  think  that  the  circle  of  relief-givers  is  to  in- 
crease the  relief,  or  do  you  take  the  opposite  view,  that 
the  circle  of  relief-givers  is  rather  to  decrease  the  relief, 
that  they  support  themselves  more  ? — I  think  the  latter. 

45346.  With  regard  to  the  hospitals,  have  you  had  much 
to  do  with  them  ? — I  was  chakman  of  one  for  some  time, 
but  I  have  not  anything  actively  to  do  with  them  at  the 
present  time. 

45347.  I  mean  in  connection  with  the  city  aid  society  ? 
— No,  not  at  the  present  time,  except  in  getting  notes  from 
them  and  working  with  them,  but  I  hope  in  time  we 
shall  do. 

45348.  Would  your  idea  be  to  include  them  in  your 
common  Board  ? — Yes,  ultimately. 

45349.  Having  some  experience  in  these  matters  in 
this  way,  do  you  think  you  find  that  these  various  bodies 
will  join  together  simply  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  or  do 
you  think  that  they  will  not  have  various  views  of  their 
own  development  which  will  rather  prevent  their  forming 
part  of  a  common  association  ? — I  think  they  will  be 
willing  to  join  for  the  cause.  Of  com'se,  I  cannot  de- 
finitely say  they  will,  because  I  have  not  tried  them  yet. 

45350.  Here  we  have  in  London,  for  instance,  hospitals 
which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  bring  into  any  co-oi^era- 
tive  relation  on  right  lines  with  the  Poor  Law,  but  I  think 
it  wiU  be  admitted  it  is  difficult.  What  would  you  suggest 
if  that  were  the  problem  in  Birmingham  ;  what  would  you 
do  ? — I  should  think  that  if  we  were  to  have  one  large 
society  formed  and  representatives  of  the  various  hospitals 
on  it,  then  we  should  gradually  get  a  working  scheme. 

45351.  Do  you  think  that  they  would,  as  it  were,  give  Defects  ol 
up  their  own  views  and  judgment  when  it  came  to  their  voluntary 
taking,  for  instance,  some  department  of  work  and  leav-  hospitals 
ing  other  departments  to  others  ? — I  think  they  might,  out-patients 
The  great  difficulty  m  an  out-patient  hospital  at  the  department, 
present  time  is  that  the  deserving  man  may  not  get  helped. 

If  you  go  into  an  out-patient  waiting  room  you  ^vill  see  one 
man  who  is  well  clothed  and  you  might  say  he  ought  not 
to  be  there,  and  you  will  see  a  ragged  man  next  to  him, 
and  think  that  he  ought  to  be  there.  The  ragged  man 
may  only  want  a  6d.  bottle  of  medicine,  whereas  the  well 
dressed  man  may  want  skilled  help  for  which  he  could  not 
pay.  I  think  if  we  could  get  some  system  whereby  these 
cases  could  be  looked  into  first,  it  would  be  a  great  help. 

45352.  Practically  that  covers  your  proposal  in  every 
direction,  that  is  to  say  better  inquiry  ? — That  is  to  say 
better  inquiry  into  each  case. 
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45353.  Then  as  to  funds,  how  do  you  raise  your  funds 
or  propose  to  raise  your  funds,  from  the  charitable  side 
of  the  town  ? — We  have  gone  to  well-to-do  citizens  at  the 
present  time. 

45354.  You  have  raised  money  for  rehef,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes,  and  for  organisation  as  well. 

45355.  Your  expenses  would  increase  certainly,  if  you 
had  committees  in  all  parts  of  Birmingham,  Aston  and 
so  on  ? — We  do  not  deal  with  Aston  at  the  present  time  ; 
we  are  Birmingham  only.  The  offices  are  the  chief 
expense,  rent,  rates,  taxes  and  so  forth.    Having  got  these 

^  branch  offices  we  have  connected  with  them  representa- 

tives of  all  the  philanthropic  institutions,  and  all  churches 
and  chapels  in  that  part  of  the  city.  We  shall  insist  upon 
records  being  kept  so  that  certain  cases  could  be  ear- 
marked to  certain  churches  and  chapels,  and  so  forth.  I 
think  in  time  the  churches  and  chapels  will  distribute 
their  funds  through  a  kind  of  semi-civic  organisation  like 
ours. 

45356.  Is  that  your  ultimate  consummation,  that  is  to 
say  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  semi-civic  organisa- 
tion ? — That  is  so. 

Proposal  for  45357.  Do  you  propose  to  rely  upon  the  rates  in  any 
charitable      sense  for  money,  either  for  relief  or  in  respect  of  the 

to'aTminiTter  ^^P*^"^®®  '^^  '^^^^  "o*'  ^'^^'^  ^o  raise  sufficient  funds 

to  deal  with  the  cases  from  voluntary  help,  and  we  were 
helping  the  guardians,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  help  from 
the  rates— we  should  be  keeping  people  out  of  the 
workhouse. 

45358.  Unless  your  type  of  work  is  very  different  from 
the  type  of  the  Poor  Law  relief  work,  which  I  take  it  is 
chiefly  the  granting  of  small  sums  of  money,  would  you  not 
be  doing,  so  to  speak,  in  another  way  what  the  guardians 
are  doing  in  theirs  ? — We  should  be  doing  it  far  more 
cheaply  than  they  are  doing  it  at  the  present  time;  to 
force  a  man  into  the  workhouse  is  not  the  cheapest  way 
of  dealing  with  the  case  ;  there  are  many  widows  with 
families  where  a  few  shillings  a  week  would  considerably 
help  to  keep  the  home  up  until  the  boys  could  earn  their 
living,  and  so  forth. 

Defects  of  45359.  I  think  the  workhouse  is  unduly  enforced,  at 

Poor  Law  any  rate  in  many  unions.  The  difficulty  is  in  dealing 
administra-  with  individual  cases  like  the  cases  of  widows  and  soon. 
tioQ-  Do  you  propose  to  deal  with  them  on  another  footing  from 

that  of  the  board  of  guardians,  so  as  to  justify  a  separate 
organisation,  so  to  speak? — I  think  we  should  join  with 
them.  Our  organisation  would  be  much  wider  and 
broader  than  theirs,  and  of  course  they  are  hampered  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  methods  in  which  they  have  to 
deal  with  the  various  cases. 

45360.  How  do  you  think  they  are  hampered;  what  is 
in  your  mind  particularly  with  regard  to  that  '! — They 
are  hampered  by  their  rules  and  their  officers;  the  paid 
officer  naturally  gets  hardened  to  his  work;  he  cannot 
help  it,whatever  his  feeling  is;  whereas  I  think  voluntary 
helpers  from  time  to  time  are  able  to  help  in  the  home 
far  more  than  the  paid  officers  and  by  timely  advice  and 
assistance  prevent  destitution. 

45361.  Is  that  the  main  issue  with  you  ? — Yes. 

45362.  Are  you  not  liable  to  the  other  thing,  to  find 
a  somewhat  unthoughtful  sympathy? — Too  sympathetic? 

Supervision  45363.  Not  too  sympathetic,  but  wrongly  sympathetic, 
by  Birming-  if  I  may  so  put  it,  which  may  lead  them  very  far  away  ? — 
ham  City  Aid  Qur  organisation  deals  with  the  choice  of  each  of  the 
Society  of  its  ijgipers.  The  central  body  have  really  control  of  the 
staff.  whole  thing,  and  they  authorise  certain  helpers.    If  we 

found  there  was  an  extra  vagant  helper,  or  that  the 
helpers  were  not  working  on  the  same  hnes  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  we  should  take  steps  to  make  some 
change. 

45384.  You  are  doing  that  actually  now  ? — Yes. 
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45365.  So  you  think  you  are  changing  your  helpers 
about  and  get  a  better  sort  ? — Yes. 

45366.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet).  I  went  to  see  your  offices 
when  I  was  in  Birmingham,  and  I  went  through  some  of 
the  cases;  there  were  certain  points  that  rather  puzzled  me, 
about  which  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  help  me.  For 
instance,  the  lady  who  is  in  charge'  there  told  me  you  never 
give  relief  in  money,  only  in  kind  ' — Mostly  in  kind,  but 
sometimes  in  money  ;  we  have  to.    I  should  say  the  lady 
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in  charge  has  been  doing  secretarial  worn,  and  has  not  had 
the  actual  charge  of  the  cases. 

45367.  I  think  she  said  that  was  because  you  could  not 
trust  the  people  who  received  it  ? — That  is  to  say  to  a 
large  extent  we  give  them  grocery  orders,  and  coal  orders, 
and  so  on  to  help  them. 

45368.  Does  that  mean  the  inquiry  does  not  show  they 
are  a  good  sort  of  people  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  but  it  is 
a  very  much  better  way  of  helping  them,  I  think,  by 
giving  them  orders  in  kind  than  giving  them  money. 

45369.  You  think  if  you  get  hold  of  a  really  deserving 
ease,  an  upright  man,  it  is  better  to  distrust  him  so  far  ? — 
We  do  give  money,  but  it  is  an  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

45370.  So  I  understood.  Looking  through  a  large 
number  of  these  cases  it  seemed  to  me  the  limit  of  help 
was  4s.  or  5s.  a  week  ? — That  is  so;  they  go  up  to  8s., 
which  is  the  maximum,  I  think,  that  was  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Fund,  but  each  separate  branch  is  able  to  deal 
with  its  own  people. 

45371.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  average  ;  for 
instance,  I  found  several  cases  of  man  and  wife  and  three 
children,  which  were  only  having  4s.  a  week  in  groceries  t 
—Yes. 

45372.  Would  you  consider  that  would  keep  the  home 
together  ? — It  would  help  it  at  all  events  for  the  time. 

45373.  It  was  said  there  was  no  other  income  on  the- 
papers  ? — I  do  not  know  any  special  case.  I  have  not  gone 
into  those  special  cases  that  you  mention ;  there  may  be- 
some  reason  as  to  why  they  were  only  getting  4s.  or  5s.  a 
week.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  friends,  relative*^ 
and  neighbours  frequently  find  meals  and  help  in  other 
ways.    All  the  circumstances  must  be  considered. 

45374.  I  took  them  from  the  heap.  Do  you  think  you 
might  hope  to  develop  a  more  adequate  form  of  relief  than- 
that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Our  society  is  very  young  at  the 
present  time.  I  trust  when  these  other  philanthropic 
societies  of  the  city  come  in  and  join  us  that  we  shall' 
be  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  we  are  at  the  present 
time.  The  amounts  that  have  been  given  have  been, 
based,  to  a  large  extent,  on  what  we  gave  through  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Fund,  we  had  a  certain  scale  there  ;  ft 
varied  from  8s.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  or  something  like  that.  We- 
have  some  on  our  books  which  we  are  helping  far  moi-e 
than  that. 

45375.  I  think  they  told  us  of  one  case  where  you  w&re 
helping  a  widow  far  more  than  that  ? — Yes. 

4537P.  Is  it  possibly  on  that  question  of  giving  more- 
adequate  relief  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is 
standing  out  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society  gives  at  this  present  time,  -whether 
they  have  any  .special  scale  or  not. 

45377.  What  would  it  take  for  a  man  and  wife  and  say- 
three  children  to  live  on  and  keep  their  rent  going  — Do  yoia 
mean  so  that  he  could  barely  subsist  without  selling  any 
of  his  goods  ? 

45378.  Yes,  and  paying  his  rent  ? — I  should  think  about 
10s.  to  15s.  a  week. 

45379.  Could  he  manage  on  that  ? — I  think  so,  in  ai, 
small  house. 

45380.  The  rent  would  be,  I  suppose,  about  3s,  ? — Yes, 
about  3s.  to  38.  6d. 

45381.  For  instance,  there  are  some  notes  I  find  that  1 
took  of  a  man  and  wife  and  four  children,  no  income, 
4s.  for  three  weeks  ? — That  is  only  supposed  to  help  him 
to  tide  over  the  time,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  find  work  in 
the  interval.  Some  of  these  men  get  just  a  day's  work  at 
odd  jobs.  Then  there  is  the  help  of  the  friends  and 
relatives  before  mentioned.  The  report  of  the  visitor 
would  guide  the  committee. 

45382.  Then  "  no  income  "  would  be  a  mistake  of  the 
inquirer  ? — Yes,  it  might  be.  It  might  also  be  the  state- 
ment of  the  applicant  who  often  considers  casual  earnings 
are  not  income. 

45383.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  that  you  think  there  is  The  functit^ 
lite  a  distinct  work  for  charity  to  do  independent  of  that     chanty,  i 
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quite  a  distinct  work  for  charity 
done  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

45384.  Would  you  consider  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
if  it  took  up  such  work  as  this,  which  is  evidently  sati.?- 
factory  and,  so  to  speak,  improving  to  the  people  ? — Yes. 
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45385.  Not  the  mere  repetition  of  doles  ? — No,  not  a 
mere  doling  out  of  money  from  time  to  time. 

45386.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  feel  that  it  was 
more  important  on  the  whole  to  get  whatever  was  done  to 
stimulate  the  energies  of  the  people  than  to  attempt  to 
classify  the  people  as  if  some  were  good  and  some  were 
bad,  and  you  could  not  enervate  the  good  and  could  not 
improve  the  bad,  that  the  system  of  relief,  whatever  it  was, 
should  be  wholesome  and  stimulating  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
I  feel ;  it  is  the  personal  influence  of  the  voluntary  visitors 
in  the  home  and  urging  various  things  that  will  help  the 
family  permanently  that  I  look  forward  to. 

45387.  You  would  hardly  think  that  the  mere  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  voluntary  helpers  would  be 
stimulating  unless  they  had  wisdom  to  judge  how  the 
people  could  be  restarted  ? — Yes. 

45388.  You  want  wisdom  as  well  as  kindliness  ? — Yes. 

45389.  And  experience  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  time  that 
will  be  gained.  Of  course  I  think  at  first  some  of  our 
helpers  may  not  be  exactly  the  experienced  class  that  we 
should  like,  but  I  think  in  time  they  will  see  the  need  of 
getting  more  experience. 

45390.  Are  you  taking  any  means  of  putting  them 
under  trained  leaders  or  of  giving  them  lectures  or  classes  ? 
— We  have  not  yet,  but  we  shall  hope  to. 

45391.  You  are  not  afraid  of  starting  a  whole  set  of 
other  doles,  duplicating  doles  and  rather  dragging  the 
people  down  ? — No,  we  are  not. 

45392.  There  is  that  danger,  is  there  not  ? — There  is 
that  danger,  but  we  want  the  doles  to  be  given  from  one 
source  only  that  is  the  difficulty.  The  difficulty  now  is 
that  the  clerg3rmen  and  the  ministers  and  voluntary  and 
philanthropic  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  town  deal 
with  the  sums  and  some  of  these  people  get  doles  from 
three  or  four  and  they  overlap  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  could  get  one  central  agency  which  should  keep  a 
record  book  of  the  whole  history  of  every  case  occurring 
in  that  part  then  I  think  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  all 
of  them. 

45393.  If  you  get  people  to  co-operate  you  would  get 
rid  of  the  evil  of  overlapping,  but  you  will  not  therefore 
get  particularly  helpful  charity  by  that  ? — I  think  we  shall 
get  the  best  workers  from  all  the  various  associations. 

45394.  Have  you  any  groups  of  leaders  trained  and 
ready  to  act  as  referees,  or  whatever  you  might  call  them  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  an  advisory  board  at  the  central  office 
to  deal  with  specially  difficult  cases. 

45395.  To  them  as  experts  they  may  turn  for  advice?— 
Yes,  they  are  experts.  Then  of  course  all  the  chairmen 
and  secretaries  of  the  various  branches  have  been  working 
at  this  for  years.  In  the  City  of  Birmingham  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  has  some  very  good  trained  helpers, 
and  they  have  been  assisting  us  a  good  deal,  and  we  hope 
to  join  with  them  in  time ;  that  is  where  I  feel  that  their 
help  will  be  useful. 

45396.  Am  I  right  when  I  gather  from  what  you  say 
about  old-age  pensions,  you  would  feel  it  was  very  im- 
portant that  they  should  rather  crown  the  efforts  of  the 
people  than  discourage  them  ? — That  is  so. 

45397.  Therefore  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
tributory scheme  ? — Certainly. 

45398.  For  the  same  reason  that  you  feel  it  dangerous 
to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  ? — That  is 
so. 

45399.  {Professor  Smart.)  Is  your  labour  bureau  part 
of  the  municipal  department  ? — Yes. 

45400.  Then  the  distress  committee  is  a  separate 
organisation  altogether  ? — Yes. 

45401.  I  find  the  two  bodies  seem  to  work  together  ? — 
That  is  so. 

45402.  In  what  way  do  they  co-operate  ? — They  are 
both  under  the  council.  The  labour  bureau  is  worked 
by  the  distress  committee  of  the  council. 


45403.  The  distress 
council  too  ? — Yes. 


committee  is  under    the  city 
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bjj.irming-  45404.  What  kind  of  work  have  you  been  giving  the 
hal  Distress  applicants  to  do  in  Birmingham  ? — On  the  distress  com- 
Cc  mittee,    mittee  we  have  merely  been  finding  them  work,  we  have 
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not  been  giving  them  work  to  do  except  in  the  parks 
under  the  Baths  and  Parks  Committee  and  under  the 
Drainage  Board  at  the  sewage  farm. 

45405.  Was  that  work  in  the  parks  set  apart  as  dis- 
tinctly for  charitable  purposes  ? — Practically  so.  The 
baths  and  parks  committee  are  paying  certain  sums  for 
the  work  and  the  distress  committee  by  the  voluntary 
funds  that  have  been  subscribed  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  grant  are  making  up  the  work  that  the  baths 
and  parks  committee  do  not  feel  that  they  have  paid  for. 

45406.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  work,  is  it  work  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  done  by  ordinary  employees  ? — 
Work  that  would  have  been  done  at  a  later  period  ;  it  is 
not  work  that  would  be  done  in  the  winter,  which  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time,  fresh  parks  are  being  laid  out. 

45407.  You  are  anticipating  work  which  would  be  done 
in  the  future  ? — Yes. 

45408.  That  is  relieving  distress  in  the  present  at  the 
expense  of  doing  work  which  would  ordinarily  be  done  in 
the  future  ? — There  I  agree  with  you  entirely. 

45409.  What  is  the  wage  they  give  ? — The  minimum 
wage  in  Birmingham  is  24s.  a  week. 

45410.  For  the  six  days  ? — For  the  full  six  days. 

45411.  I  think  you  do  not  allow  them  to  work  the  full 
six  days  ? — That  is  so,  we  have  been  working  them  less. 

45412.  For  what  reason  ;  to  make  the  money  spin  out 
longer  ? — To  comply  with  the  Act  really. 

45413.  Do  you  think  this  work  a  success  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is,  because  I  feel  the  great  trouble  is,  as  you  say, 
doing  work  now  at  the  expense  of  work  which  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  future. 

45414.  I  understand  that  when  you  cannot  find  a 
vacant  situation  for  your  candidates  at  the  labour  bureau 
you  send  them  to  the  distress  committee  in  the  mean- 
while ? — Yes. 

45415.  Their  cases  are  thoroughly  investigated  there  ? 
—Yes. 

45416.  And  a  few  of  them  are  consequently  put  on  the 
parks  ? — Yes. 

45417.  Is  there  any  considerable  percentage  of  the 
applicants  who  do  find  work  ? — No,  very  few  I  should 
say  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  an  active  member, 
so  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say. 

45418.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  taken  up  municipal 
work  of  this  kind,  or  have  you  started  it  at  every  depression 
of  trade  ? — No,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  taken  it  up 
from  the  council  house. 

45419.  It  is  the  first  time  the  council  have  taken  it  up  ? 
—Yes. 

45420.  But  some  other  body  I  suppose  has  done  so  ? — 
Yes,  during  the  time  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  we  found 
work  upon  the  sewage  farm  for  them,  but  they  paid  the 
full  rate  then  ;  we  do  not  pay  that. 

45421.  You  would  take  24s.  a  week  as  the  full  rate  ? — 
Yes. 

45422.  {Mr.    Bentham.)  The  distress    committee    you  Birmingham 
refer  to  is  the  distress  committee  under  the  Unemployed  Distress 
Workmen's  Act  ? — Yes.  Committee 

45423.  Therefore  it  is  a  statutory  committee  ?— Yes.  ^"f 

stitution. 

45424.  Not  under  the  council  as  you  term  it  really  ? — 
We  call  it  under  the  council,  it  is  a  body  belongmg  to  the 
council  I  should  say  perhaps. 

45425.  It  has  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  upon, 
it  ? — That  is  so. 

45426.  And  also  co-opted  members  ? — Yes. 

45427.  Do  you  hope  to  see  by  means  of  this  City  Aid  Proposed 
Society  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  charities  in  Birming-  substitution 
ham  and  see  the  solution  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  hope  we  ^or  out-relief 
shall  be  able  to  deal  with  it  on  the  voluntary  system  of  charity 
through  voluntary  helpers.    The   society  is  working  in  ^^'^^  . 
sympathy  and  close  touch  with  the  distress  committee.  n  but  ions 

45428.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  with  a  thorough 
scheme  of  all  the  charities  working  in  harmony  one  with 
the  other  to  raise  sufficient  to  give  all  domiciliary  relief 
without  rate  aid  ? — -I  could  not  say  that  that  could  be 
done. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


45429.  You  have  not  that  object  in  view,  I  suppose  ? 
— No,  I  think  that  some  of  the  money  ought  to  come  from 
the  rates  if  -we  are  really  keeping  the  deserving  poor  ; 
the  difficulty  is  that  all  the  voluntary  funds  come  from 
a  certain  class  of  people,  some  few  people  always  give, 
and  the  men  who  will  not,  are  let  off,  whereas  if  it  comes 
from  the  rates  they  are  compelled  to  contribute  towards 
it. 

45430.  Supposing  you  had  a  scheme  that  would  bring 
together  all  the  charitable  agencies  and  the  machinery 
of  such  a  scheme  were  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  would 
that  be  as  much  as  you  would  think  it  necessary  to  find 
from  the  rates  ? — I  think  so,  at  first  at  all  events. 

45431.  Do  you  think  that  any  assistance  of  that  kind 
would  facilitate  the  organisation  of  charities  at  the  present 
time  ? — Certainly. 

45432.  Do  you  not  find  the  working  expenses  of  the 
City  Aid  Society  are  heavy  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  not  had 
twelve  months'  working  yet,  so  we  cannot  exactly  tell. 
There  are  seven  branch  ofiices,  of  which  the  rates  and 
taxes  have  to  be  paid,  and  we  are  working  with  one  officer 
for  every  two  branches. 

45433.  One  paid  officer  ? — Yes,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  keep  up  the  cases  and  the  records. 

45434.  Does  he  make  inquiries  ? — No. 

45435.  That  means  a  considerable  amount  of  expense  ? 
— That  is  so. 

Class  of  45436.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Did  I  understand  you  that  the 

-applicants  for  bulk  of  the  men  who  get  relief  are  unskilled  labourers  ? — 
relief.  Yes. 
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45437.  Do  you  think  there  is  ever  any  difficulty  for 
employers  to  get  unskilled  labour  M'hen  they  need  it  ? — 
No 

45438.  Or  for  workmen  to  get  unskilled  work  when 
there  is  any  unskilled  work  going  ? — No. 

45439.  So  that  a  labour  exchange  is  really  unnecessary 
for  bringing  these  two  together  ? — Unless  employers  of 
labour  could  always  apply  to  the  one  place  instead  of 
looking  out  for  their  men. 

45440.  The  point  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  that  under 
present  circumstances  neither  the  employer  goes  with- 
out his  labour  nor  the  labourer  without  the  work  when 
it  is  in  the  city  to  be  done,  that  they  come  together 
without  the  aid  of  an  exchange  ? — In  the  ordinary  course, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  is  so. 

45441.  In  teaching  people  habits  of  thrift  and  saving 
and  the  rest  of  it,  do  you  think  that  this  really  would 

■  solve  the  difficulty  that  men  and  women  are  faced  with  ? 
— I  think  a  good  many  difficulties  would  be  solved  by 
getting  the  west  to  the  east.  If  we  could  get  the  workers 
from  families  living  in  the  west  end  to  go  and  visit  and 
look  at  the  homes  in  the  east  end,  a  good  many  problems 
would  be  really  solved,  they  would  see  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poor  live  and  they  would  be  able  to 
help  them  in  various  ways  and  also  to  deal  with  various 
cpestions  when  they  came  up. 

45442.  The  people  would  still  be  in  need  of  help  from 
.•someone  ? — That  is  so. 

45443.  Under  present  conditions  a  number  of  people 
are  forced  for  a  variety  of  reasons  to  rely  upon  some- 
one ? — That  is  so,  unfortunately. 

45444.  What  you  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  organise 
help  for  all  of  them  ? — That  is  so. 


45445.  You  do  not  put  this  forward  as  a  remedy  for 
preventing  people  needing  help  ? — Not  at  all. 

45446.  [Mr.  Booth.)  There  is  quite  a  number  of  these  Local  and 
committees  in  the  district,  if  I  remember  rightly  it  is  central  or 
twenty-four  ?— Yes.  ganisatioiof 

Birminghi 

45447.  Perhaps  not  all  formed  yet,  but  to  be  formed  ?  City  Aid 
— That  is  so.  Society. 

45448.  How  are  they  formed  ?  I  think  I  gathered 
that  they  are  formed  by  representatives  of  the  societies 
that  have  already  been  established  ? — That  is  so,  the 
mutual  aid  societies  that  were  in  existence  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

45449.  They  appoint  the  members  of  the  committee  T 
—Yes. 

45450.  But  you  retain  a  form  of  central  control  by 
the  appointment  of  the  chairmen  ? — Yes,  and  the  branch 
officers,  they  are  chosen  by  the  central  executive  board  , 
and  we  also  certify  all  the  helpers  from  the  centre  ;  their 

names  have  to  be  passed  by  us  at  the  centre  as  to  whether 
they  are  suitable  people  to  help  or  not. 

45451.  You  also  appoint  the  officers  ? — Yes,  the  three 
branch  officers. 

45452.  How  is  the  central  body  appointed  ? — We 
have  been  appointed  by  ourselves  at  the  present  time, 
it  has  grown  up.  It  was  appointed  at  a  large  meeting 
E.t  the  council  house  in  the  first  instance  in  which  all 
the  old  officers  went  on,  but  whether  the  subscribers  in 
the  future  will  appoint  them  I  am  not  quite  sure,  we 
have  not  considered  the  question  as  to  the  appointment. 

45453.  The  plan  is  to  retain  a  very  considerable  power 
of  central  control  ? — That  is  so. 

45454.  And  naturally  the  societies  would  hardly  sub- 
mit to  that  unless  they  themselves  had  some  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  the  central  body  ? — Yes,  so  many 
members  are  sent  up  from  each  branch  as  representatives 
of  that  branch  at  the  present  time.  The  bulk  of  them  are 
experienced  members  ;  we  have  four  or  five  Charity 
Organisation  members,  university  professors  and  so  forth 

upon  our  board  at  the  present  time.  ^ 

45455.  Are  the  guardians  represented  on  the  central  Represen-  ^ 
body  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  will  find  the  representation  of  tion  of 

the  central  body  stated  on  the  constitution.  guardian;  a 

45456.  I  have  seen  that,  but  I  want  to  get  it  on  our  Qt^^^j^^;'  ' 
minutes.    Are  the  guardians  also  represented  on  the  Society, 
local  committees  ? — Yes. 

45457.  The  object,  as  I  understand,  is  that  they  should  Question 
co-operate  with  voluntary  charities  in  the  sense  of  work-  undertak  f 
ing  together  rather  than  working  separately  ? — That  is  so.  preventiv.'^:  » 

work  by  '  •  <| 

45458.  There  are  two  ideals,  are  there  not,  the  one  to  djarity  oi'y  ^ 
prevent  pauperism  and  relieve  the  guardians  of  those  co-operat  i 
cases  that  can  be  treated  othentdse  ? — Yes.  with 

45459.  And  the  other  ideal,  which  I  take  to  be  yours,  guardians 
is  joint  or  common  action  between  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
voluntary  charity  ? — That  is  so. 

45460.  Do  you  think  the  joint  action  between  the 
voluntary  body  and  the  Poor  Law,  with  some  mingling 
of  their  staff,  is  likely  to  be  successful  ? — Yes,  I  think  so 

45461.  More  successful  than  the  separation  ? — Yes. 
I  went  round  to  one  of  the  branches  unexpectedly  to  find 
them  at  work,  and  I  found  the  relieving  officer,  the  Poor 
Law  officer,  the  Lady  Health  visitor,  and  about  five  or 
sis  members  of  the  better  working-class  men  dealing 

with  the  cases,  sho^ving  that  we  get  help  from  all  parts.  !  j 


Mr.  Thomas  Oswald  Williams,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr  T  0  45462.  {Chairman.)  You  are  chairman  of  the  Aston 
Wdliayns.    Board  of  Guardians  ?— I  am. 
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45463.  You  have  for  some  time  been  a  member  of  that 
board  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  six  years. 

45464.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we 
will  treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief,  if  you  wiU  kindly 
hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  duly  elected  guardian  for  six  years,  and 
during  that  period  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 


and  Chairman  of  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee  before 

being  elected  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  in  April,  | 

1906. 

2.  The  Aston  Union  comprises  some  31,298  acres  within  Xopograp 
the  municipal  area  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  manor  populatic 
of  Aston,  the  townships  of  Erdington  and  Sutton  Cold-  rateable 
field  and  the  rural  districts  of  Castle  Bromwich,  Curd-  value,  ett 
worth,  Minworth,  Water  Orton  and  Wishaw  and  returns  of  Aston 
thirty-two  members  who  are  elected  every  three  years.  Umon. 

3.  The  population  at  the  last  census  was  312,217,  and  it 
is  computed  that  this  has  grown  to  350,000  at  the  present 
time,  of  whom  220,000  are  in  the  city  of  Birmingham. 
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4.  The  rateable  value  of  the  whole  union  is  £1,338,000, 
of  which  sum  £800,000  is  within  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

5.  The  population  of  the  union  consists  mainly  of  the 
working  classes  who  find  employment  in  the  various  works 
and  factories  of  Birmingham  and  Aston,  and  the  ordinary 
shop-keeping  class  incident  thereto.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  city  gas  works  are  within  the  union.  The  town- 
ships of  Erdington  and  Sutton  Coldfield  are  surburban 
districts,  and  the  rural  part  of  the  union  is  almost  wholly 
agricultural. 

6.  The  loans  of  the  union  outstanding  at  September 
29th,  1906,  were  £139,332,  and  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
for  the  week  ending  January  22nd,  1907,  were  as  follows : — 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 

Total 

Workhouse  -      -  - 

598 

516 

55 

1,169 

Infirmary 

226 

198 

39 

463 

824 

714 

94 

1,632 

Children    at  Cottage 
Homes  and  Witton 
Hall 

231 

Children  boarded  out  - 

85 

do.  at  Certified  Schools 

58 

374 

Adults  at  Institutions  - 

10 

Lunatics  - 

695 

705 

Outdoor  poor  relieved  - 

1,834 

Total  on  books  in 
receipt  of  relief  - 

4,545 

7.  A  census  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  was  taken 
by  order  of  the  Board  in  July,  1906,  which  gave  this 
result : — 

Over  eighty  years    -       -       -       -  93 
„     seventy  years  -       -       -       -  449 
„     sixty  years      ....  253 
"From  sixteen  to  sixty  years    .       -  516 
Under  sixteen  years         -       -       -  73 


1,384 
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And  out  of  this  number,  whose  ages  were  between  sixteen 
and  sixty,  187  were  in  hospital,  172  were  epileptics, 
ninety-two  quite  unable  to  get  their  own  living,  eighteen 
single  women,  twelve  wives  of  deserters  or  prisoners. 

8.  A  Revision  Committee  sit  at  the  union  every  foi  tnigLt 
and  have  before  them  all  cases  of  inmates  whom  the 
superintendent  relieving  officer  consider  ought  to  be 
outside  the  workhouse,  they  having  recovered  from  their 
temporary  illness,  or  for  some  other  cause  were  admitted 
to  the  workhouse.  This  systematic  revision  work  was 
adopted  some  nine  months  ago  and  has  had  a  good  effect 
upon  certain  classes  of  inmates,  and  it  is  believed  that  by 
this  means  the  numbers  in  the  house  are  kept  down  to  a 
normal  level  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  union. 

9.  There  are  quarters  for  old  married  couples  which  are 
now  always  occupied,  although  when  first  erected  there 
was  some  doubt  whether  they  would  be  a  success. 

10.  The  cell  system  and  stone  breaking  was  brought  into 
use  some  few  years  ago  when  the  number  of  vagrants  was 
excessive,  but  the  stone  breaking  is  not  thought  to  be  so 
necessary,  as  close  working  on  the  land  and  wood  sawing 
has  the  desired  effect. 

11.  The  vagrants  relieved  for  the  week  ending  January 
12th,  1907,  were  249,  as  compared  with  304  for  the  con-es- 
ponding  week  of  1906.  The  numbers  of  this  class  of  per- 
son can,  I  believe,  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  if 
the  guardians  will  see  from  time  to  time  that  the  labour- 
master  keeps  them  at  work  and  detains  them  for  the  full 
time.  Personally,  I  am  in  favour  of  detaining  them  for 
seven  days  in  the  discretion  of  the  master,  especially  in 
cases  where  he  knows  that  they  are  habitual  tramps.  If 
their  visits  are  more  frequent  than  three  times  a  year  take 
them  before  the  magistrates  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 


A  genuine  searcher  for  work  should  be  better  fed  than  M).  T.  O. 
the  ordinary  tramp  and  some  means  adopted  to  assist  him  Williams. 
to  get  work.   

12.  The  cottage  homes  system  for  children  is  in  full  Mar.  1907- 
workmg  order  at  Gravelly  HiU.    Some  £.50,000  was  spent 

upon  land  and  buildings  for  nominally  240  children.  The  -Aston 
expenditure  was  incurred  before  I  joined  the  board  and  I  ^o'^^^g'' 
have  often  enquired  why  such  a  large  amount  was  neces-  p^jiJ^g^^'^ 
sary.  The  only  reply  I  have  been  able  to  elicit  is  that  the  their 
Local  Government  Board  insisted  upon  so  many  things,  and  cost, 
the  time  occupied  in  getting  plans  passed  delayed  the 
scheme  for  eighteen  months,  and  then  the  building  trade 
was  abnormally  prosperous  and  a  high  price  contract  to 
build  was  the  result.    The  homes  were  quite  full  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  on  enquiry  it  was  found  that  a  large 
number  of  the  children  were  really  "  ins  and  outs  "  and 
that  the  cottages  were  not  being  used  for  the  class  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  were  intended.    Witton  Hall,  which  Special  homo 
had  been  used  as  an  industrial  school,  being  in  the  market,  for  in-and- 
I  induced  the  guardians  to  purchase  and  adopt  it  for  the  out  " 
"  ins  and  outs  "  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  and  the  Local  Govern-  children, 
ment  Board  certified  it  for  120  children.    This  purchase 
did  away  with  the  necessity  to  build  more  cottage  homes  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  strict  census  of  the  children  eligible  to 
be  emigrated  to  Canada  was  made,  and  in  the  Spring  of 
1906  some  thirty  were  sent  out  under  the  care  of  Mr  Emigratiou- 
Middlemore's  homes  and  are  reported  to  be  all  doing  well,  of  children 
So  far  only  twenty-six  children  "  ins  and  outs  "  are  at  Wit-  to  Canada, 
ton  Hall  and  the  committee  have  closed  two  cottages.  Why 
there  should  be  this  shrinkage  in  numbers  the  committee 
cannot  explain,  excepting  that  it  is  thought  the  emigrants 
and  the  Witton  Hall  isolation  has  acted  as  a  drtsrrt-nt 
to    this  class  of  psison  coming   into  the  Hous3  with 
their  children  for  a  sho;t  time  and  then  leaving  only  to 
return  again  and  again. 

13.  On  the  question  of  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  Respective 
and  outdoor  relief,  I  consider  that  both  are  necessary,  merits  of  j 
No  poor  person  should  be  compelled  to  seek  the  shelter  in  and  out- 
of  the  workliouse  if  there  is  any  possible  means  of  their  relief, 
remaining  outside  without  danger  to  themselves  and  those 

with  whom  they  live.    Once  a  person  has  been  an  inmate 

all  sense  of  self-independence  seems  to  leave  him,  and 

the  hopeless  side  of  human  nature  asserts  itself.  Ther* 

is  no  responsibility,  a  good  bed,  plenty  of  food,  although 

plain,  the  minimum  of  work,  a  little  sickness  and  the 

infirmary  is  ready  for  them.    When  they  are  interviewed 

by  the  Eevision  Committee  the  invariable  answer  in  the 

majority  of  cases  is,  "  I  do  not  know  where  to  go  and  Difficulty  of 

sleep  to-night  if  I  go  out  to  look  for  work,  and  I  have  no  inducing 

clothes  or  boots,"  and  upon  your  telhng  them  that  some  workhouse 

will  be  found  they  ask  for  three  days'  leave  to  look  for  takTtheir" 

work,  but  it  means  that  they  intend  to  get  back  without  jigoijorffe 

having  to  apply  to  the  committee  perhaps  a  week  hence 

for  re-admission.    Some  will  tell  you  that  they  are  working 

for  their  living  inside,  and  do  not  want  to  leave,  and  the 

officers  have  in  some  cases  urged  that  such  and  such  an 

inmate  is  useful  inside  and  if  all  are  to  be  turned  out  there 

must  be  a  larger  number  of  officers  to  do  the  work.  Against 

tnis  I  have  steadfastly  set  my  face,  and  urged  the  Revision 

Committee  to  treat  each  case  on  its  merits  quite  irrespective 

of  the  utiUty  of  the  person  whilst  in  the  house. 

14.  The  classes  of  persons  who  apply  for  rehef  may  be  ^i^gs  of 

put  under  the  following  descriptions  : — •  persons  ''' 

Indoor  : —  receivi:ig 

Aged  sick  and  infirm  with  friends  who  are  tired  reliet. 
of  them,  and  come  into  the  house  to  cUe. 

The  same  class  without  any  friends,  and  miable  to 
look  after  themselves. 

Sick  men  and  women  requiring  attention  in  the 
infirmary  (married  and  single)  who  are  not  in  any 
sick  club,  and  have  no  means  of  getting  proper 
attention  at  home. 

Consumptive  cases,  men  and  women. 

Epileptic  and  feeble-minded. 

Lock  and  itch  ward  cases. 

Remands  from  the  pohce  court. 

lU-treated  children  whose  parents  are  in  prison. 

Wives  of  deserted  husbands,  and  those  who  are 
in  prison. 

Expectant  yoimg  mothers. 

15.  The  responsibihty  of  relatives  to  contribute  towards  ^forc^^ 

the  relief  of  those  for  whom  they  are  liable  cannot  be  too  contrikuions 
closely  watched,  and  orders  for  pa3Tnent  obtained  in  very  from  liable 
instance.  relatives. 
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16.  Often  at  the  Relief  Committees  you  find  sons  in 
receipt  of  good  wages  endeavouring  to  evade  contributing 
towards  the  support  of  an  aged  father  and  mother,  or 
either,  and  in  the  case  of  lunatics  the  relatives  will  resort 
to  any  subterfuge  to  avoid  paying  a  fair  sum  towards  the 
support  of  a  relative  for  whom  they  are  liable. 

17.  It  is  the  custom  at  the  Relief  Committees  to  hear 
cases  of  contributory  relations,  and  to  make  an  order  upon 
them  which  in  many  instances  is  a  waste  of  time.  No 
money  is  paid,  none  can  be  recovered  imtil  a  magistrate's 
order  is  obtained.  This  is  expensive  to  the  party  liable, 
but  the  risk  is  run.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  order  of 
the  committee  should  be  binding  in  law,  in  the  absence 
of  notice  of  appeal  by  the  party  hable,  say,  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  order  being  made,  and  enforceable  as  a  magis- 
trate's order  is  under  the  present  law.  A  speedy  and 
vigorous  application  of  the  law  to  those  who  are  liable 
1,0  maintain  their  relations  and  will  not,  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ratepayer. 

18.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  dealt  with  by  me  except  in  a  general  way.  In 
some  cases  it  is  hereditary,  in  others  it  is  the  absence 
of  "  natural  grit "  to  get  on  in  the  world,  being  without 
a  trade,  drink  and  immorality  claim  some  portion,  the  old 
tradesman  who  has  been  unfortunate  and  improvident, 
and  latterly  the  increasing  tendency  of  masters  to  employ 
only  young  and  active  men  in  preference  to  those  who  are 
growing  old  and  slow  in  their  movements. 

19.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  a  somewhat  delicate  question.  The  working  classes 
through  their  trades  union  organisation  have  in  the  last 
few  years  been  able  to  get  their  representatives  elected 
There  is  also  the  retired  tradesman  class  wanting  some 
occupation,  and  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  men  who  are  in 
active  business,  but  find  the  work  too  onerous  and  exacting 
if  they  are  to  fully  do  their  duty.  Personally,  as  a  pro- 
fessional man,  I  give  a  whole  day  a  week  to  Poor  Law 
work,  and  I  have  to  give  more  time  when  attending  the 
Joint  Poor  Law  Committee  meetings  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic.  The  status  of  a  guardian  is  not 
so  attractive,  and  has  never  been  recognised  in  the  same 
way  as  a  town  councillor  or  even  a  rural  or  district  coun- 
3illor.  In  the  former  body  a  member  may  aspire  to 
become  the  first  magistrate  of  the  city  or  town,  and 
the  chairman  of  a  rural  or  district  council  becomes,  ipso 
facto,  a  county  magistrate.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  a  guardian 
of  a  union  such  as  Aston.  He  may  work  and  labour 
for  the  public  good,  but  the  honourable  position  of  a 
magistrate  is  for  members  of  other  public  bodies,  of  quite 
recent  origin  as  compared  to  a  Poor  Law  guardian. 

20.  The  administration  of  relief  in  the  Aston  Union  is 
considered  to  be  more  economical  than  either  at  Birming- 
ham or  King's  Norton,  whose  boundaries  join  with  Aston. 
The  general  rule  is  to  grant  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week 
and  a  loaf  to  an  old  person  as  out-relief,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  widow  with  children  Is.,  and  a  loaf  for  each  child, 
and  whenever  possible  the  -widow  is  expected  to  maintain 
one  child.  No  one  is  forced  into  the  workhouse  who  can 
possibly  be  kept  outside.  Medical  relief  and  nourishment 
is  given  by  the  relieving  officer  in  all  cases  where  needed 
by  poor  persons  under  the  doctor's  orders,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Relief  Committee  at  their  next  meeting. 
The  applicant  can  then  attend  and  show  cause  why 
it  should  be  continued  or  extended. 

21.  There  are  five  Relief  Committees  who  control 
their  respective  portions  of  the  union,  and  each  guardian 
has  a  seat  on  one  committee.  They  choose  their  own 
chairman  at  each  meeting,  and  any  question  of  difierence 
is  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  majority  decide. 

22.  In  practice  the  Poor  Law  is  in  some  instances 
antiquated  and  out  of  date  with  modern  ideas  of  business 
methods.  There  is  in  many  instances  far  too  much 
"  red  tape."  The  confirmation  of  a  £2  increase  in  the 
salary  of  an  officer  or  the  appointment  of  a  minor  officer, 
the  submission  of  plans  and  the  general  reference  to 
London  is,  in  my  opinion,  often  a  needless  waste  of  time 
and  reduces  the  intelUgence  of  an  ordinary  business  body 
of  men  to  a  level  which  ^may  have  been  necessary  seventy 
years  ago.  If  such  Local  Government  Board  control 
IS  to  be  continued  in  the  future  and  there  is  no  relaxation, 
it  will  assuredly  deteriorate  the  general  tone  of  boards  of 
guardians  in  large  business  centres. 
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23.  The  districts  of  most  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors  appear  to  be  far  too  large  for  effective 
inspection  and  control  of  the  workhouse. 

24.  The  Law  of  Settlement  should  be  amended  so  that 
the  work  of  a  clerk  to  a  union  should  be  made  less  com- 
plicated. Much  time  seems  to  be  consumed  in  the  en- 
deavour to  avoid  accepting  cases  alleged  to  belong  to 
another  union. 

25.  The  book-keeping  of  the  workhouse  master  could 
be  reduced  without  taking  away  any  efficiency.  There 
appears  to  be  far  too  much  repetition.  There  should  be 
an  entirely  separate  institution  for  all  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic  persons  apart  from  the  workhouse,  whether  they 
are  capable  of  improvement  or  not. 

26.  There  should  be  compulsory  classification  of  all 
inmates  so  that  the  lazy  and  indolent  ones  may  be 
thoroughly  well  supervised  and  kept  apart  from  the  old 
and  infirm  who  are  unable  to  work. 

45465.  (Chairman.)  You  have  a  strong  opinion  that 
if  persons  once  get  inside  the  workhouse  they  are  apt 
to  remain  there  ? — That  is  so.  As  I  have  said  in  my 
statement,  once  you  have  a  person  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse  he  seems  to  lose  all  self-dependence  ;  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature  seems  to  assert  itself,  that 
is  they  think  :  "I  am  here,  I  have  a  very  small  amount 
of  work  to  do,  I  have  good  food  and  a  good  bed  to  lie 
upon,  I  have  a  doctor  if  I  fall  sick,"  and  one's  experience 
from  the  revision  committee,  in  which  I  take  a  great 
interest,  is  that  we  have  difficulty  Ln  getting  these  men 
to  go  out  when  once  they  get  into  the  union. 

45466.  So  that  you  feel  some  hesitation  in  sending 
anyone  to  the  workhouse  unless  it  is  a  case  of  bad  character 
or  rather  a  hopeless  case,  because  once  there  they  remain  ? 
— I  would  keep  them  out  on  every  occasion  where  it  was 
possible  ;  where  I  knew  they  could  be  looked  after  in 
some  way  I  would  not  have  them  in  the  workhouse. 

45467.  Just  reversing  that,  do  the  ins-and-outs  give 
you  much  trouble  by  constantly  discharging  themselves  ? 
— They  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  more  particularly  in 
the  cottage  homes,  when  they  come  in  with  their  children 
and  then  go  out  again.  I  found  when  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Cottage  Homes  Committee  that  the  cottage  homes 
were  really  being  much  more  largely  used  by  the  ins-and- 
outs  than  they  were  by  the  permanent  children,  hence 
the  scheme  which  we  evolved  for  dealing  with  them 
separately,  with  the  result  that  we  have  been  able  to 
close,  I  think,  three  cottages  at  the  present  time  whereas 
we  were  overcrowded  some  time  ago. 

45468.  Do  you  want  any  extra  powers  for  dealing 
with  these  ins-and-outs,  the  parents  ? — I  do  not  think 
you  can  have  any  power  because  they  have  the  right  if 
they  are  admitted  to  discharge  themselves  ;  all  you 
can  do  is  if  you  take  the  children  away  from  them  they 
cannot  see  them  so  readily,  I  think  that  has  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  the  parents. 

45469.  It  has  been  suggested  sometimes  that  it  would 
have  a  deterrent  influence  if  you  had  the  power  of  keeping 
them  in  the  workhouse  and  preventing  them  discharging 
themselves  ? — In  cases  where  it  is  kno-wn  that  the  parents 
are  of  vicious  habits  in  some  instances  we  have  detained 
the  children  and  allowed  the  parents  to  go  about  their 
business. 

45470.  Have  the  parents  claimed  the  children  after- 
wards ? — Not  during  the  time  we  have  had  them,  they 
have  been  quite  content,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  some 
instances  to  leave  them  there  ;  they  thought  they  would 
be  better  looked  after  than  by  themselves. 

45471.  You  are  very  satisfied  with  your  cottage  home  Expense  oft 
system  ? — I  am  not,  it  is  the  ideal,  but  it  is  a  fearfully  and  objec- 
expensive  one,  and  I  think  to  a  large  extent  it  has  not  done  tions 
very  much  good.    Of  course,  in  saying  that  one  must  bear  cottage 
in  mind  that  it  has  only  been  in  existence  say  some  seven  """^^ 
years,  and  perhaps  what  good  it  may  have  done  may  be 
seen  hereafter,  but  up  to  now  I  cannot  discover  that  it  has 
done  very  much  except  to  help  to  get  children  into  such  a 
condition  that  we  have  been  able  to  emigrate  them,  or  in 
some  cases  to  board  them  out. 

45472.  Do  you  object  to  it  mainly  on  account  of  the 
expense,  or  do  you  think  the  training  is  bad? — I  do  not  say 
I  think  the  training  is  bad,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  good, 
because  after  all,  although  you  may  call  it  a  cottage  home. 
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it  is  an  institution  and  it  is  institutional  life  throughout  ; 
the  children  come  from  school  and  their  meals  are  ready 
for  them,  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do,  and 
to  school  they  go  again,  and  then  they  come  home  again 
and  their  meals  are  ready,  they  go  to  bed  at  a  certain  time 
and  they  get  up  at  a  certain  time,  it  is  an  institutional 
life,  it  is  not  a  natural  existence  for  a  child. 

45473.  What  do  you  prefer  ? — I  much  prefer  the 
boarding-out.  The  children  are  brought  up  under  more 
natural  conditions  in  the  state  of  life  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up  and  to  which  they  will  have  to  go,  as  far 
as  one  can  judge. 

45474.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  boarding-out  system  ? — 
At  the  present  time  there  is,  but  I  do  not  think  there  need 
be  if  there  were  greater  latitude  given  to  the  boards  of 
guardians. 

45475.  You  think  you  could  find  enough  suitable 
foster  mothers? — There  is  no  doubt  you  can  find  sufficient 
homes  for  them  if  you  give  more  latitude,  but  there  is  far 
too  much  inspection  at  the  present  time.  I  might  give  you 
an  instance  of  a  child  that  was  returned  to  the  cottage 
homes  from  the  foster  mother  from  one  of  the  districts 
where  we  are  boarding-out.  The  boy  came  up  to  the 
ofiicer  morning  after  morning  crjang  to  the  superintendent. 
I  said  :  "  Well,  my  boy,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  ; 
"  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  mother,"  that  was  the  foster 
mother.  I  said  to  that  lad  :  "  Come  here  and  tell  me  why 
it  was  you  were  sent  to  the  cottage  homes  ?  "  He  said  : 
"  My  mother  had  not  got  a  shirt  for  me,  I  was  wearing  my 
nightshirt,  my  mother  was  washing  my  day-shirt,  an  1  the 
inspector  came  ;  she  found  it  out  and  she  said  I  was  not 
to  stop  there  any  longer,  so  she  sent  me  here."  That  is  a 
case  where  that  child  in  the  ordinary  way,  according  to 
its  conditions  in  life  would  have  had  to  put  up  with  that 
kind  of  thing,  it  was  not  a  reason  why  that  child  should 
have  been  sent  back  to  tho  cottage  home.  It  was  a 
case,  I  think,  of  over -inspection  or  over-zeal,  if  you  like, 
on  the  part  of  the  inspector. 

45476.  You  have  no  large  schools,  have  you,  for  chil- 
dren?— The  only  schools  we  have  at  the  cottage  homes 
are  more  really  for  dots,  those  that  are  too  young  to  go  to 
the  element  iry  schools  in  the  di  itrict.  We  have  plenty  of 
schools  in  the  district  for  the  children  to  go  to.  In  fact, 
last  year  we  had  attending  the  elementary  schools  139, 
and  in  our  own  s  ;hools  we  had  35. 

45477.  Your  own  school  being — • — ? — For  little  children 
up  to  say  six  years  of  age,  we  have  a  mistress  for  those. 

45478.  Where  is  the  school  ? — It  is  part  of  the  cottage 
homes,  it  is  a  separate  building  on  the  site. 

45479.  You  would  prefer  to  develop  the  boarding-out 
rather  than  the  scattered  homes  ? — Certainly. 

45480.  On  the  double  plea,  first  of  economy,  and  then 
that  the  training  is  better  ? — Certainly,  for  the  class  of 
children  that  come  under  your  control, and  as  a  further  form 
of  deaUng  with  these  children  I  believe  very  much  in 
emigration.  We  have  emigrated  a  good  number  and  shall 
be  emigrating  again,  I  hope,  during  the  season. 

45481.  Speaking  of  the  persons  who  seek  election  on 
boards  of  guardians,  you  find  that  the  status  of  the  guar- 
dian is  not  so  attractive  as  it  was  before,  and  is  inferior  in 
attractiveness  to  that  of  town  OJuncillor  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

45482.  AVhat  would  be  your  suggestion  ;  do  you  think 
the  town  council  should  take  over  the  work  of  the  Poor 
Law  guardians  ? — I  do  not  think  so  for  a  moment,  speaking 
from  my  experience  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council  I 
think  they  have  far  too  much  work  to  do  already. 

45483.  Would  you  say  that  the  work  of  a  Poor  Law 
guardian  is  distinct  and  saparate  from  other  work  ? — Most 
certainly. 

45484.  Are  you  in  favour  of  enlarging  the  area,  would 
you  have  one  area  for  the  whole  of  Birmingham  ? — Un- 
doubtedly from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Birmingham 
were  administered  by  one  Poor  Law  authority  ;  it  is  an 
anomaly  that  you  should  have  three  Poor  Law  authorities 
administering  in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  of  course  it  has 
been  growing  for  some  years. 

451:85.  "iou  would  get  uniformity  in  that  case? — Yes, 
you  would  within  the  city, 
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45483.  At  present  there  is  no  uniformity,  the  Aston    Mr.  T.  O. 
Union  is  supposed  to  be,  and  is  more  economical  than  Williams. 
Birmingham   in  its   out-relief  ? — That  is  so,  and  with 
regard  to  the  relief  of  the  indoor  paupers  as  well. 

45487.  It  is  lower  per  head  ? — Yes. 

45488.  Do  you  think  the  out-relief  that  is  given  in 

Aston  is  adequate  ? — I  think  that  in  some  cases  it  is  Question  of 
adequate.    In  other  cases  one  would  like  to  give  them  adequacy  of 
more,  but  there  has  been  a  scale  established  now  for  some  Aston  out- 
years  past,  a  recognised  scale,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  '^'^'''^f- 
and  it  has  always  been  a  kind  of  unwritten  law  that  we 
should  adhere  to  that,  but  I  think  in  some  cases  there 
might  be  more  done  in  that  way. 

45489.  The  supposition  rather  is,  is  it  not,  that  there 

are  concealed  resources  ? — That  is  so,  the  difficulty  which  Assumption 
the  officers  tell  us  they  have  to  contend  with  is  as  to  Y  g"''^ic  lans 
whether  they  really  get  to  the  truth  as  to  the  position  of  i.^sources  of 
the  particular  applicant  for  out-relief  ;  there  is  generally,  applicants, 
as  they  put  it,  something  up  their  sleeves  which  you  do  not 
know  of.    It  may  be  that  it  only  takes  the  form  of  there 
being  some  relative,  or  they  may  have  some  good  person 
who  will  help  them,  but  they  do  not  tell  you  everything. 

45490.  In  your  relief  committees  the  members  re- 
presenting those  localities  are  not  in  a  majority  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  We  have,  of  course,  five  relief  committees 
and  we  divide  ourselves  up  according  to  the  districts.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  arises  with  them. 

45491.  Do  the  members  who  are  on  the  committees 

represent  the  localities  in  which  the  relief  is  given  ? —  , .  . 
mi    ,  •  tion  ot 

lhat  IS  so.  1-  1 1 

relief  by 

45492.  How  does  that  work  ? — We  think  it  is  an  ad-  guardians  to 
vantage  ;  they  are  more  likely  to  know  something  of  the  their 
circumstances  of  the  applicant  than  if  they  were  in  constituents, 
another  district. 

45493.  As  regards  classification  in  the  workhouse,  tha*^,  T  Need  of 
gather  from  your  statement,  you  think  might  be  pushed  further 
further  ? — I  think  so,  most  certainly.  classification. 

in  the  work- 

45494.  If  you  increased  the  area  it  would  be  very  houses  and 
much  easier,  because  there  would  be  sejoarate  institutions  ?  its  relation  to 
— That  would  be  so.  anenlarge- 

45495.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  settlement  it  gives  you  "^"^'^^  area, 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  does  it  not  ? — We  have  every  Trouble  in- 
fortnight  a  paper  on  settlement  work,  which  is  not  read  '^'^y^^ 

to  us,  but  it  is  there  for  reference  ;  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  gyg^gm  of 
that  the  two  officers  which  we  have,  the  clerk  and  the  settlement, 
superintendent  of  the  relieving  officers,  have  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  taken  up  in  doing  nothing  else  but  settlement 
cases,  as  to  whether  they  shall  take  this  or  that  case ;  it 
involves  an  enormous  amount  of  technical  details  which  I 
do  not  think  are  worth  the  trouble. 

45496.  You  have  no  working  arrangement  with  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  have  you  ? — No. 

45497.  That    would    simplify    matters  ?— It    would  Proposal  to  - 
simplify  matters,  but  they  each  fight  for  their  own  to  the  increase 
bitter  end.  settlement 

area. 

45498.  Do  you  think  you  could  abolish  the  law  of 
settlement  altogether  ? — I  would  like  to  abolish  it,  but  it 
is  useless,  I  certainly  would  abolish  it  within  a  certain 
area  of  certain  unions. 

45499.  That  would  necessarily  tend  to  uniformity, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

45600.  Unless  there  were  uniformity,  the  people  would 
flock  to  a  union  where  they  got  better  treatment  ? — 
Roughly  speaking,  I  would  enlarge  the  area  so  that  if 
certain  people  fell  within  a  certain  area  then  they  should 
come  within  a  certain  union  where  they  may  have  applied, 
there  should  be  no  removing  them  as  we  have  now, 
people  from  a  few  miles  outside  come  to  Birmingham  and 
are  put  into  Aston  and  vice  versa,  and  the  same  with  King's 
Norton, the  three  unions  being  within  a  very  small  area. 

45501.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDongall.)  A  good  deal  of  that 
would  disappear  if  the  three  unions  were  unified  ? — It 
would  to  a  large  extent. 

45502.  (Chairman.)  Coming  to  the  vagrants,  do  you  agree  Olijections 
with  the  report  which  was  made  some  time  ago,  by  which  to  police 

it  was  proposed  to  hand  them  over  to  the  police  ? — I  do  dealing  with 
not  agree  with  that.    I  think  they  are  better  dealt  with  as  vagrants, 
they  are.    I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  vagrant  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  police.  ^ 
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Mr.  T.  0  45503.  You  would  discriminate  between  the  genuine 
Williams,    searcher  for  work  and  the  vagrant  ? — I  would. 

18  Mar.  1907.     45504.  How  would  the  genuine  searcher  for  work  be 

 able  to  make  good  his  claim  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 

Possibility  of  much  difficulty  when  you  put  him  under  examination, 
discriminat-  The  professional  tramp  always  has  his  story  ready  to  hand, 
ing  between  and  you  have  only  to  look  at  his  hands  and,  if  necessary,  to 
tramp  and  Jook  at  his  face  to  see  whether  he  is  a  genuine  tramp  or 
not,  because  a  genuine  tramp  is  generally  clean,  he  has 
taken  a  bath  wherever  he  has  been.  The  genuine  searcher 
for  work,  unless  he  has  been  on  the  road  only  for  a  short 
time,  you  would  very  soon  find  out. 

45505.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a  dossier  with  him  to  show  where  he  had  been 
engaged  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

45506.  You  would  treat  him  differently  ? — Altogether 
differently.  I  would  give  him  proper  food  and  help  him  on 
his  joumay  to  look  for  work  and  get  work. 

45507.  Would  you  take  him  out  of  the  casual  ward  ? — 
I  would  ;  I  would  have  a  separate  place  for  him. 

45508.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  boarding-out 
of  children  that  you  speak  so  forcibly  of,  are  you  speak- 
ing of  boirding-out  wichin  the  union,  or  without  ? — In 
and  out. 

45509.  Both  ?— Yes. 

45510.  Is  the  inspeation,  as  we  were  told  in  evidence  to- 
day, the  same  within  the  union  and  without  the  union  in 
Aston  ? — When  they  are  boarded-out  within  the  union, 
the  inspection  really  comes  immediately  under,  the  re- 
lieving oScer  of  that  district,  although  the  lady  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  has  the  right  of  visiting  as 
well ;  but  generally  she  restricts  her  inspection  to  those 
outside  the  union. 

45511.  She  do3S  take  some  responsibility  also  for  those 
within  the  union  ? — So  far  as  I  know ;  it  may  be  that 
that  arises  in  this  way :  it  so  happens  that  the  Hints 
district,  where  we  have  children  boarded  out,  is  imme- 
diately on  the  border  of  our  union  area  ;  there  is  pan,  of 
_llints  Association  v/ithin  the  borough  of  Sutton  Coldfield, 
and  the  other  part  is  just  outside ;  that  part  which  is 
outside  does  not  come  within  our  union,  but  she  cer- 
tainly does  visit  those  that  are  on  the  bo  der  of  Sutton 
Coldfield. 

45512.  I  under  tand  that  she  has  no  official  duty  or 
•  responsibility  connected  with  those  within  the  union  ? — ■ 
II  am  afraid  I  ca^anot  speak  positively  on  that  point. 

45513.  Was  the  instance  you  gave  us  of  the  child  whose 
"shirt  was  be'ng  washed  boarded-out  within  the  union  ? — 
That  was  o'.itside,  that  was  in  the  Bewdley  district. 

Comnarafive  45514.  Do  you  think  both  systems  desirable  ? — I  do. 
merits  of  I  think  anything  which  will  keep  the  children  away  from 
boar.iing-out  institutional  life  is  good.  The  idea  of  the  cottage  horns 
and  cottage    j.^         t^gy  not  think  about  the  workhouse  ;  but 

you  cannot  keep  the  workhouse  from  them,  but  whenever 
you  put  them  amongst  ord  nary  people,  as  you  do  when 
they  are  boarded  out,  they  forget  they  are  workhouse 
children. 
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45515.  Have  you  a  lady  committee  of  inspection  also 
within  the  union  ? — On  the  Sutton  Coldfield  side,  yes. 
But  we  have  a  few  children  who  are  not  inspected  by  any 
committee  ;  they  appear  before  the  guardians  so  often, 
and  we  have  a  doctor's  certificate,  and  they  are  also 
visited  by  the  relieving  officer. 

45516.  With  regard  to  out-door  relief,  as  regards  the 
scale  there  is  perhaps  some  advantage  ;  you  said  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  a  great  many  years  to  adopt  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  minimum  ? — Yes. 

45517.  There  may  be  some  advantage  in  there  being 
no  doubt  about  what  can  be  expected  ? — Yes,I  think  so. 

I  4.5518.  That  is  to  say  those  who  apply  know  before-hand 
what  is  the  utmost  they  can  expect  ? — That  is  so. 

'  45519.  May  not  that  have  a  good  effect  on  the  efforts 
that  will  be  made  to  help  them  by  others  ?— I  think  that 
would  have  the  effect ;  they  will  say :  Well,  if  I  go  to 
this  Committee  I  shall  get  Is.  6d.  a  week  and  a  loaf,  or 
I  may  get  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  ;  they  take  it  as  part  of  the  calcula- 
tion as  to  how  they  are  going  to  maintain  themselves  out- 
side the  House. 


45520.  Therefore  it  is  not  always  a  question  of  finding  Scales  of 
out  what  resources  they  have,  but  the  actual  fact  of  relief  ant 
what  resources  they  have — the  friends  may  help  them  Jgg^^uJ. 

if  they  know  they  will  not  get  more  than  a  certain  sum 
from  the  guardians  ? — I  think  so. 

45521.  Who  otherwise  might  withhold  that  help  ?— 
Yes. 

45522.  Therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of 
what  is  the  utmost  they  can  expect  would  perhaps  stimu- 
late sources  which  are  not  legally  responsible  but  who 
are  interested  in  the  case  ? — I  should  think  that  would 
have  that  effect  upon  them  in  some  cases. 

45523.  I  see  the  administration  at  Aston  on  the  whole 
is  uniform  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes ;  as  I  say  it  has  been 
so  since  I  have  been  on  the  board ;  there  is  an  unwritten 
law  that  you  shall  have  a  maximum  and  a  minimum. 

45524.  It  has  resulted  in  economy  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  other  unions  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — We 
believe  so. 

45525.  Yow  do  not  recognise  there  have  been  hard- 
ships ? — No,  we  do  not ;  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  case  but  what  has  been  treated  entirely  on  its  merits. 

45526.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  settlement  if  Effect  of 
you  had  enlarged  areas,  having  regard  to  the  responsibility  enlarging 
of  settlement  you  would  have  to  have  a  common  purse  the  area  f 
within  those  enlarged  areas,  would  you  not  ? — I  think  settlemer 
the  effect  would  be  that  you  would  get  a  levelling  do'svn, 

I  think,  with  Ihose  that  you  ought  to  take  and  those  which 
you  have  taken,  and  vice  versa ;  the  whole  thing  would 
come  to  the  same  thing,  and  you  would  save  the  labour 
and  the  time  that  is  wasted,  as  I  term  it,  by  the  clerks. 

45527.  I  can  see  how  you  would  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  you  had  to  prove  a  different  settlement, 
but  for  such  cases  as  you  still  did  prove  a  different  settle- 
ment for,  if  you  reduced  the  number  of  cases  by  enlarging 
the  area,  those  enlarged  areas  muct  after  all  work  from  a 
common  purse,  must  they  not — they  must  have  a  common 
financial  responsibility  ? — That  will  be  the  effect  of  it ; 
but  as  I  understand  the  question,  if  you  know  the  area 
as  to  which  you  are  to  accept  that  as  the  settlement,  the 
application  is  either,  for  example,  to  Aston  or  to  Birming- 
ham, or  to  the  King's  Norton  union  ;  they  go  to  one  or  the 
other.  It  may  be  that  those  who  come  to  Aston,  as  it  is 
now,  may  belong  to  King's  Norton ;  but  if  you  were  to 
keep  them  at  Aston  because  they  come  there  and  are 
within  a  certain  area,  the  same  thing  would  also  apply  to 
King's  Norton,  and  the  same  thing  would  apjjly  to 
Birmingham  ;  so  I  think  roughly  justice  would  be  done  aU 
round. 

45528.  If  they  are  not  within  that  area  then  they 
would  be  chargeable  to  the  individual  imion  ? — I  think 
outside  that  you  must  have  them  come  to  some  kind 
of  settlement.  For  example  we  have  cases  of  people 
that  are  removed  to  us  which  come  from  some  of  the 
unions  in  London  ;  they  are  sent  to  us  and  we  could  not 
do  otherwiss  than  accept  them,  and  that  would  be  so 
in  the  ca^se  that  I  have  suggested. 

45529.  {Mr.  PMps.)  Do  you  think  in  the  three  unions  Question 
the  conditions  of  the  people  receiving  relief  are  sufficiently  uniformit 
similar  ? — Yes,  I  do,  sufficiently.  between 

Poor  I>fiv 

45530.  You  think  that  the  workhouses  in  the  three  are  ^^jq^^  ;„ 
much  of  a  muchness  ? — Certainly,  as  regards  Aston  and  gimiingh 
King's  Norton,  because  we  have  the  same  class  of  people —  city. 

we  have  a  mixture  of  agricultural  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
artisan. 

4553 1 .  Is  the  standard  much  the  same  in  the  administra- 
tion of  out-door  relief,  or  is  there  more  extravagance  in  : 
one  than  in  the  other  ? — I  think  at  Birmingham  they  are 
more  liberal  than  we  are  at  Aston,  and  the  same  with 
King's  Norton.  I  think  in  Birmingham  they  give  them 
parcels  of  grocery  as  well  as  money. 

45532.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  people  receiving 
out-door  relief  is  there  any  difference  ? — I  think  there  is 
very  little.  We  relieved  last  week  1,770  persons,  as  com- 
pared with  2,032  twelve  months  ago,  and  I  believe  that 
Birmingham  relieved  about  the  same — about  1,770. 

45533.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  ground  for 
people  choosing  between  them  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

45534.  You,  of  course,  see  in  many  districts  it  might 
be  so,  the  difference  in  the  administration  might  cause 
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that  ? — It  does  exist ;  there  are  unions  where  they  give 
very  much  larger  sums  than  we  give  for  outside  relief. 

45535.  You  see  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  extend  the 
principle  of  seetlement  with  regard  to  those  ? — If  you 
make  the  population  the  basis  of  the  alteration  in  the 
settlement,  I  think  you  would  find  it  would  work  in 
most  all  the  large  towns. 

xcessive  45536.  I  see  that  in  one  of  your  suggestions  you  say  you 
jeof  t'  ink  the  district  of  the  local  Government  Board  in- 

)cal Govern-  spector  is  too  large  ;  what  have  yoTi  in  your  mind  there  ? — 
ent  Board  The  inspector  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Herbert,  has  to  deal  with  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire,  part  of  Surrey,  Warwickshire,  and  he  has  to 
take  in  the  King's  Norton  Union.  I  say  that  is  a  larger 
area  than  any  one  man  can  compass.  He  makes  about 
one  or  two  visits  a  year  to  our  union.  I  say  that  no  man 
can  do  his  work,  considering  what  he  has  to  do  by  way  of 
reports  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  that  kind  of 
thing;   he  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

he  proper  45537.  What  is  your  conception  of  the  work  of  an  in- 
anctions  of  a  specter  ? — My  idea  is  that  the  inspector  should  come  to 
'Ooal  tjie  union,  and  that  he  should  not  come  and  make  a  visit 

overnment  ^^.Q^y^  ward  to  ward  and  then  go  away,  but  that  he  should, 
if  necessary,  stay  a  day  or  two  and  see  some  of  the  detailed 
^  '  administration  of  the  workhouse,  and  assist  the  Master  by 
suggestions,  and  that  he  should  also  attend  sometimes 
with  the  clerk  and  confer  with  the  relieving  officers,  and 
generally  take  a  kind  of  fatherly  interest,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  in  the  work,  stimulating  those  that  have  to  carry 
out  the  details. 

45538.  What  effect  do  you  think  that  would  ha^  e  on 
visiting  committees  and  their  interest  ? — I  think  they 
would  welcome  it  to  that  extent ;  they  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  the  experience  of  the  officer. 

45539.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  danger  of  their  sense  of 
responsibility  being  weakened  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  for  a  moment,  certainly  not  in  Birmingham  ;  I  think 
we  are  too  self  dependent  for  that. 

45540.  Have  you  any  views  with  regard  to  the  training 
of  inspectors  ;  have  you  thought  of  tha.t  at  all  ? — I  have 
not'  lam  afraid  I  do  not  know  sufficiently  as  to  where 
inspectors  come  from,  except  in  one  instance  that  I 
happened  to  know,  where  he  was  mayor  of  the  town  in 
which  he  resided,  and  one  day  he  blossomed  forth  as  an 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  I  believe 
before  that  he  had  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  training 
whatever. 


45547.  Do  you  think  the  authority  of  relieving  officers 
is  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — I  think  in  some  unions  it  is 
increasing. 
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45541.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there 
was  more  inspection  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  think  that  is 
better  done  by  the  permanent  officers.  I  think  that  the 
cross  visiting  by  the  officers  does  all  that  is  necessary, 

45542.  You  think  that  is  sufficient  ? — I  think  so. 

45543.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
now  and  then  an  inspector  went  round  a  district  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  that  would  do.  If  he  spent  two  or  three  c'ays 
in  one  union  he  could  go  round  for  a  day  or  so  with  the 
cross  visitor,  possibly  in  that  way  he  might  do  good  and 
learn  some  of  the  cases  ;  but  generally  I  should  say  not; 
if  he  had  more  time  to  spare  than  he  has  got  now  he  could 
do  something  of  the  sort. 

45544.  You  sit  on  Relief  Committees  yourself  ? — Yes. 

45545.  Do  you  find  the  reports  of  your  relieving  officers 
are  generally  accepted  ? — In  many  cases  yes,  but  one 
cannot  get  rid  of  this  idea— that  the  officers  begin  by  con- 
sidering not  what  the  person  wants  but  whether  the  case 
ought  not  to  go  without.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they 
begin  the  other  way  about ;  they  do  not  accept  that  the 
person  is  entitled  to  relief,  but  they  rather  try  to  see 
whether  they  cannot  do  without  it. 

45546.  Tliat  is  to  say  their  ambition  is  to  keep  down  the 
number  as  far  as  possible  ?— That  is  so.  It  has  happened 
once  or  twice  in  my  experience  that  we  have  had  to  say  to 
the  officer  :  It  is  not  for  you  to  say  who  shall  have  relief, 
but  the  Committee  ;  it  is  your  duty  to  bring  every  case 
before  the  committee,  not  to  put  them  off  and  tell  them 
to  come  again  ;  you  should  bring  them  before  us,  we  will 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  relieved.  I  am 
afraid  in  some  cases  that  does  happen  amongst  relieving 
officers  ;  they  say :  It  is  no  good  your  appljdng,  you  will 
not  get  anjrthing. 
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45548.  In  your  own  ? — In  our  own  I  think  we  keep  it  in   

check. 

45549.  What  sort  of  class  do  your  relieving  officers  come  Ex-guardian 
from  ? — We  have  one  who  has  been  a  guardian,  and  of  the  as  relieving 
©ther  four  some  have  done  some  kind  of  relief  work  in  a  officer  ; 
temporary  capacity ;  I  think  we  have  one  or  two  like  that.  tMiniag  of 

45550.  Assistant  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  they  have  ofticJ^^etc 
got  a  little  experience. 

45551.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  had  had 
more  training? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  had 
had  a  little  more  training.  I  think  what  they  want  really 
is  to  judge  more  of  character,  than  of  the  evidence  which 
they  have  put  before  them. 

45552.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  true  of  officers  generally 
under  the  Poor  Law  that  they  are  rather  wanting  in 
knowledge  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question, 
because  my  experience  is  limited  to  Aston. 

45553.  Take  the  officials  in  your  workhouse  and  in  your  Examina- 
schools,  for  instance  ? — I  think  that  generally  we  have  ;^  tioos  for 
very  good  class  of  officers  throughout  the  union.  Poor  Law 

45554.  Do  you  think  that  the  basis  of  the  Poor  Law 
service  could  be  improved  ? — Yes,  I  think  something 
might  be  done.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
had  to  pass  an  examination,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Amongst  themselves  they  have  an  association,  and  they 
do  something,  I  think,  to  mutually  aid  each  other.  They 
have  a  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  amongst  them- 
selves, which  is  of  advantage  ;  but  I  think  they  do  not 
pass  an  examination  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

45555.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  Need  of 
more  mobility  among  them  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better,  greater 

45556.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  securing  that  or  bringing  p^'^^^^La^w^ 
that  about  ? — I  think  it  could  be  brought  about  amongst  Qf^jr^gj-g 
themselves.    I  think  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association 
certainly  might  do  something,  if,  for  instance,  they  had 

a  charter  and  they  were  a  recognised  association.  I  think 
there  has  been  some  movement  in  that  direction,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  because  then  they  would 
be  recognised  as  officers  having  experience. 

45557.  How  would  that  facilitate  mobility  ?— I  think 
they  would  have  the  advantage  of  meeting  together,  an  I 
it  might  be  that  they  would  have  to  face  some  kind  of 
probationary  term  before  they  advanced  to  a  better 
stage  in  the  Poor  Law  service.  I  think  that  could  be 
brought  about. 

45558.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if,  for 
instance,  the  three  unions  you  are  interested  in  could 
exchange  masters  for  a  time  ? — No,  I  should  object  to 
that. 

45559.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  a  master 
s'uould  stay  all  his  time  at  one  large  workhouse  ? — They 
only  stay  as  long  as  it  suits  them.  They  move  on  as 
quickly  as  they  can  if  there  is  more  salary  about. 

4.5560.  After  a  certain  age  there  is  not  mu;h  chance  of 
moving  is  there  ? — Then  I  think  in  most  cases  their 
position  becomes  so  uncomfortable  that  they  resign  and 
take  their  superannuation. 

45561.  (-Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  understand  you  are  very  Question  of 
much  in  favour  of  removing  children  from  the  Poor  Law  ?  laanding  over 
— Yes.  Poor  Law 

45562.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  handing  them  over  "^J^^''^^/^^^ 
entirely  to  the  education  authority  so  as  to  prevent  any  Authorities 
risk  of  contamination  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — To  do  that ' 

you  would  have  to  reconstitute  the  education  authority  as 
it  now  exists,  would  you  not  ? 

45563.  Why  ? — For  instance,  they  have  no  institutions 
of  any  kind  except  in  their  schools. 

45564.  Could  they  not  take  over  from  the  Poor  Law 
institutions  which  were  needed,  these  cottage  homes  of 
yours,  for  instance  ? — They  might  be  able  to  do  it  in  that 
way.  That  is  a  new  phase  of  the  subject  which  has  never 
occurred  to  me  before.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  or  otherwise. 

45565.  You  are  a  strong  behever  in  boarding  out,  are  Relief  of 
you  not  ? — Yes.  widows  with 

45566.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  education  ^'^^'i'^®"- 
authority  paying  the  money,  either  to  the  foster-mother 
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or  to  the  p'  oper  mother  of  the  child  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  that.  I  think  it  would  only 
be  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

45.567.  In  the  one  case,  I  understand,  certain  of  your 
children  come  before  the  guardians  occasionally,  and  then 
thoy  are  inspected  by  a  doctor  ? — Yes. 

45568.  Do  you  not  think  they  are  known,  in  the  villages 
where  you  board  them  out,  as  the  "  Aston  children  "  ? — 
I  think  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  villages,  because  they  do 
not  come  before  the  doctor  in  the  villages  where  they  are 
boarded  outside  the  union  ;  it  is  only  within  the  union 
where  they  are  examined  by  a  doctor. 

45569.  But  t'ley  are  inspected  outside  the  union,  are 
they  not  ? — They  are  inspected  outside  the  union,  but 
I  do  not  think  people  ever  think  of  them  as  Poor  Law 
children. 

45570.  Have  you  visited  them  ? — I  have  not  done  so 
myself.  I  have  not  been  on  a  deputation,  but  several 
of  the  guardians  have  been,  and  they  go  once  a  year. 

45571.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  you  do  go  and  visit  them  the  people  in  the  village 
tell  you  where  the  Aston  children  live,  for  instance,  and 
where  the  King's  Norton  children  live  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  know. 

45572.  If  that  were  so,  you  can  hardly  claim  that 
you  have  removed  them  from  the  Poor  Law  taint,  when 
•everybody  knows  that  they  are  Poor  Law  children  ? — 
You  have  removed  them  from  the  workhouse  influence 
^inyhow. 

45573.  But  that  is  not  all  that  is  involved  in  the  taint 
of  pauperism,  is  it  ? — I  think  it  is  the  basis  of  every- 
thing. 

45574.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
some  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are  rather  deficient 
in  the  specialist  staff,  especially  for  surgical  operations  ; 
what  staff  have  you  got  for  surgical  operations  ? — We 
have  a  resident  medical  officer  and  we  have  an  assistant. 
We  have  a  proper  operating  room  in  which  the  medical 
officer  undertakes  all  minor  operations,  and  I  think  in 
one  or  two  instances  he  has  even  attempted  major  opera- 
tions. Certainly  all  minor  operations  are  done  effi- 
ciently, and  we  have  a  doctor  who  comes  in  in  order  to 
administer  the  aneesbhetics  as  often  as  miy  be  required. 

45575.  What  about  the  major  operations  ? — We  do 
not  have  many  major  operations,  and  I  think  that  with 
-very  few  exceptions  they  do  not  come  to  us. 

45576.  But  supposing  a  serio'js  major  operation  was 
sent  into  you,  who  would  do  it  ? — Our  medical  officer 
would  do  it,  with  such  assistance  as  he  might  think  neces- 
-sary  from  outside. 

45577.  Do  you  think  that  quite  satisfactory  ?  It  has 
been  represented  to  us  that  in  some  cases  that  is  not  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  ?■ — From  experience  we  have 
found  it  very  satisfactory  ;  in  fact  our  medical  officer 
has  carried  out  some  very  serious  operations,  and  the 
people  are  alive  to-day  to  tell  the  tale. 

45578.  What  sort  of  qualification  has  he  ?  Is  he  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  tell  yoa  exactly  at  the  present  moment  what 
he  is,  but  we  thought  his  qualification  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  for  which  we  appointed  him. 
He  has  been  with  us  now  for  some  two  or  three  years. 

45579.  You  do  not  think  that  for  big  operations  you 
•ought  to  have  some  consultants  as  they  have  at  an  or- 
dinary hospital,  say  ? — If  the  medical  officer  suggested 
to  us  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  consultant  in 
a  particular  case  we  certainly  should  welcome  the  sug- 
gestion. 

45580.  But  of  course  he  would  not  naturally  suggest 
that  he  wp^s  incompetent  to  do  a  thing  ? — He  would  not 
suggest  that  he  was  incompetent,  but  I  think  he  would 
very  quickly  suggest  that  it  was  a  case  where  he  would 
not  like  to  take  all  the  responsibihty. 

45581.  And  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment ? — We  are  quite  satisfied  up  to  now.  We  are  in 
this  position,  that  any  interesting  case  or  serious  case 
certainly  goes  to  the  general  hospital.  The  general 
hospital  in  Birmingham  or  the  Queen's  Hospital  to- 
day, will  take  a.ny  case  which  is  interesting  ;  but  if  it 
is  not  interesting  and  it  is  a  Poor  Law  case,  they  very 
quickly  send  it  on  to  our  infirmary. 


45582.  It  might  be  important,  but  not  interesting  ? —  Medical  sta 
That  is  true,  but  when  I  say  interesting  I  mean  it  is  and  facilitii 
interesting  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  and  I  assume  for  operatic 
that  if  it  is  interesting  it  must  be  serious.  Aston 

45583.  Do  you  know  whether  your  medical  superinten-  ^'^^'^'^^''y- 
deat  who  does  these  operations  has  the  double  qualification 

of  surgery  and  medicine  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you 
accurately,  and  I  should  not  like  to  mislead  you. 

45584.  Could  you  get  us  his  qualification  ? — Certainly, 
and  I  will  let  your  Secretary  know,  if  you  like. 

45585.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory on  the  medical  superintendent  to  have  the  double 
qualification  ;  if  not,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so  ?  ' 
— I  think  you  may  take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  that  was 
thoroughly  investigated  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  ' 
I  do  not  myself  remember  exactly  what  his  qualification  is, 

but  I  think  it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose.    It  passed  i 

the  Local  Government  Board,  and  therefore  it  must  have  ' 

been  satisfactory  ;  but  I  will  let  you  know  exactly  what 

it  is.  (The  witness  subsequently  stated  that  the  qualifications 

of  the  two  medical  officers  of  Aston  Union  are  as  follows : — 

Dr.  Birchall,  L.R.C.P.,  L.E.C.R.,  L.F.P.S.G. :  Dr.  Ruston, 

M  B.,  Ch.B.  (Aberdeen),  D.P.H.) 

45586.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  general  hospital  ? —  Subscrip- 
The  board  do.    We  send  them  15  guineas  a  year.  They 

tion  by 

grant  us  no  tickets  for  it  and  we  have  not  the  right  of  fo'^o/unt'an 
sending  in  a  case.  It  is  a  sort  of  recognition  for  casualty  hospitals.  " 
cases  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

45587.  Your  intention  is  that  the  more  serious  cases 
would  ordinarily  go  to  the  general  hospital  for  operation  ? 
—Yes. 

45588.  Have  you  any  complaint  of  the  surgical  treatment  Question  of 
in  your  infirmary  ? — None  whatever  ;  on  the  contrary.    syfgi"^['^  ° 

45589.  In  Paragraph  7  of  your  statement  you  say  you  treatment  in 
have  172  epileptics  in  your  workhouse  ;  are  those  of  sound  Aston  In- 
mind,  or  would  that  number  include  the  unsound  ? —  firmary. 
They  are  mixed  together.    There  are  some  who  are  quite  Imbeciles 
silly,  and  there  are  others  who  are  only  subject  to  fits  on  and  epileptic 
occasions  in  Aston 

45590.  Do  you  know  how  many  imbeciles  you  have —  orkhouse. 
approximately  ? — I  do  not  think,  speaking  from  memory, 

our  imbeciles,  all  told,  men  and  women,  would  be  more 
than  a  third  of  this  total. 

45591.  Referring   to   the  Local  Government   Board  Proper  > 

inspection,  what  sort  of  details  do  you  think  the  inspector  2^*2^]'°°* 

should  go  into  in  order  to  assist  the  master  ? — I  think  he 

1  1       •  .  1  •  1    ■       1      T    1     ,  ,  ,  Government 

could  assist  him  very  much  in  what  1  should  term  the  goard 

general  administration  ;  for  instance,  when  he  attended  inspector, 
our  board  the  other  day  he  pointed  out  that  in  his  opinion 
there  was  far  too  much  liberty  given  to  some  of  the  adults, 
and  that  there  was  too  much  mixing  up  amongst  the  one 
side  of  the  house  and  the  other.  He  thought  that  some- 
thing might  be  clone  in  that  way  to  change  the  aspect  of  the 
house,  and  that  the  men  might  be  kept  more  in  their 
quarters.  I  think  it  would  sometimes  stimulate  the 
master  to  be  a  little  more  severe  with  them  than  possibly 
he  might  be  inclined  to  be  at  other  times. 

45592.  If  he  came  in  too  often  would  he  not  relieve  the 
master  of  responsibility  ? — I  should  not  suggest  that  he 
should  come  too  often. 

45593.  You  recognise  that  there  should  be  a  mean  in  the 
matter  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  you  must  strike  a  happy 
medium,  of  course. 

45594.  With  regard  to  out  door  medical  relief,  in  your 
union  do  the  guardians  ever  have  any  review  of  the  out 
door  medical  relief 


The  facility 
of  medical 
out-relief  in 


? — Not  of  the  outdoor  medical  relief,  ^g^gn  Unioa 
because  it  is  so  constant.  You  have  the  relieving  officer 
say :  "  Mrs.  Smith  has  had  a  medical  order  during  the 
week,"  and  it  is  passed  without  a  question.  She  may 
have  gone  to  the  doctor  and  had  a  bottle  of  medicine,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it. 

45595.  Wliat  check  have  you  on  the  abuse  of  your 
outdoor  medical  relief  ? — Nothing  but  what  the  officers 
can  control.  We  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  abuse, 
I  think,  in  practice.  We  believe  that  if  poor  persons  are 
in  want  of  medical  relief  they  should  have  it  without  any 
difficulty. 

45596.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  alleged  that  the  system  Question  of 
in  your  union  deters  people  from  coming  for  medical  *^''g^[g^|^''^  ° 
relief  ? — I  should  think  it  would  have  the  contrary  effect.  ^^^J^ 

45597.  What  would  be  your  ground  for  thinking  the 
contrary  ? — The  numbers  of  cases  we  have  every  week. 
If  there  is  any  deterrent  at  all,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
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where  the  doctor — I  have  one  in  my  mind — would  other- 
wise say:  "  This  is  a  case  for  treatment  in  the  infirmary." 

45598.  Are  your  district  medical  officers  whole-time 
men  ? — We  have  one  or  two,  I  think  it  is,  who  give  the 
whole  of  their  time,  but  the  others  have  their  private 
practice  in  addition. 

45599.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  whole-time  system  ? 
— I  think  the  whole-time  system  is  the  better  of  the  two  ; 
I  prefer  it  myself. 

45600.  Do  you  secure  the  services  of  the  same  men  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  do  they  come  and  go  ? — There  has 
only  been  one  change  (and  I  think  that  was  through 
superannuation)  since  I  have  been  a  guardian,  that  is 
within  the  last  six  years.  I  think  it  is  too  profitable  for 
them  to  change,  if  thoy  can  avoid  it. 

45601.  Do  you  know  whether  medical  fees  are  suspended 
in  your  union  for  operations  or  for  midwifery  cases  ? — 
We  pay  10s.  for  every  ordinary  confinement  case,  and  we 
give,  I  think  it  is  as  much  as  £2  where  it  is  a  complicated 
case. 

45602.  Do  you  find  that  the  fees  are  increasing  ? — No,  I 
could  not  say  that. 

45603.  You  speak  of  the  book-keeping  in  the  work- 
house, and  you  consider  that  it  could  be  reduced  ? — Yes. 

45604.  Could  you  give  us  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  could  be  reduced  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  do  so  off-hand,  but  if  you  would  wish  to  have  that  I  will 
make  a  special  point  of  getting  some  information  on  it. 

45605.  I  think  you  have  professional  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping, have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

45606.  Then  personally  I  should  welcome  a  short 
memorandum  upon  that  subject  if  you  could  give  us  one  ? 
— If  it  i«  fee  wish  of  the  Commission  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  do  that.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  this,  that 
at  our  cottage  homes  our  superintendent  said  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  repetition  work  which  he  had  to  do. 

45607.  {Chairman.)  As  that  is  a  matter  on  which  you 
can  speak  with  great  authority,  I  think,  we  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  get  that  information  for  us  ? — • 
Thank  you;  I  will  undertake  to  send  you  a  paper.  (See 
Appendix,  No.  XXII.  (A.).) 

45608.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  system  of  classi- 
fication which  you  favour,  it  is  by  character,  I  understand  ? 
— It  must  be  by  character. 

45609.  Is  it  inside  or  outside  the  house  ? — It  must  be 
inside  the  house.  You  must  know  the  antecedents  of  the 
person  you  have  to  deal  with,  as  you  have  people  who 
practically  live  inside  the  house,  going  out  in  the  summer- 
time for  a  month  or  two  and  then  coming  back  again. 

45610.  So  the  classification  would  be  according  to  their 
conduct  or  according  to  the  reputation  that  they  make  by 
their  conduct  inside  the  house  ? — Yes.  I  think  those  who 
come  to  the  union  in  the  first  instance  should  all  go  into 
the  first  division,  and  then  they  would  go  up  into  a  better 
division  according  to  their  conduct. 

45611.  Does  your  whole-time  medical  officer  do  the 
vaccination  work,  too  ? — Yes. 

45612.  He  does  it  all  ?— He  does  ;  and  makes  a  very 
handsome  income  out  of  it. 

45613.  Does  he  do  the  midwifery  work  ? — Yes. 

45614.  Is  he  assisted  in  any  way  ? — No,  he  does  it  all 
himself.    He  is  a  most  competent  person. 

45615.  Does  he  do  all  the  midwifery  himself  ? — Yes, 

45616.  Does  he  not  pay  anyone  to  assist  him  in  taking 
a  case  ? — I  think  he  pays  a  medical  man  to  assist  him  in 
his  vaccination  cases.  I  think  he  had  one  year  something 
like  1,400  cases. 

45617.  But  he  does  not  have  any  one  to  assist  him  in 
midwifery  ? — Not  in  midwifery,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  because  he  can  do  it  all. 

45G18.  Sometimes  we  have  heard  of  their  having  paid 
midwives,  and  of  the  officer  only  being  sent  for  in  cases 
of  emergency  ? — He  may  have  done  so,  but  it  would  not 
come  under  our  notice  in  any  way. 

45619.  I  suppose  you  would  object  to  it  if  it  did  ? — 
We  should  object  to  it,  certainly. 

45620.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 


45621.  But  as  far  as  you  know  it,  does  not  go  on  ? —  Mr.  T.  0. 
It  does  not  go  on  at  all  as  far  as  I  know.  Williams. 

45622.  Is  there  any  co-operation  between  the  outdoor  jg  Mar  1907. 

medical  officer  and  the  indoor  medical  officer  ? — None   1_ 

whatever.  Lack  of  co- 

45623.  So  that  when  a  case  goes  into  the  infirmary  it  betwee'n^ 
is  diagnosed  entirely  afresh  ? — Entirely,  except  that  the  workhouse 
medical  certificate  states  the  complaint  of  the  person  you  and  district 
are  going  to  admit.    But  I  do  not  think  that  influences  medical 
the  doctor  :  he  takes  the  case  on  its  merits.  officer. 


45624.  So  the  treatment  may  be  entirely  reversed  ? — 
It  might  be  reversed. 

45625.  Would  ycu  favour  your  infirmary  becoming 
a  medical  school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should.  I  should 
not  like  the  idea  that  these  poor  people  coming  into  the 
house  should  be  the  subject  of  experiments. 

45626.  You  do  not  think  public  opinion  thus  introduced 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  institution  as  a  whole  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would.    I  should  not  like  that. 

45627.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Would  your  opinion  as  to  the 
use  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  for  educational  parposes 
be  modified  if  the  students  were  restricted  to  their  last 
year,  or  to  men  who  had  already  taken  some  degree  ? — 
Generally  speaking  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very 
wrong  step  to  take.  I  think  it  would  altogether  upset 
the  discipline  of  your  infirmary. 

45628.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  And  you  do  not  think  the  poor 
would  get  any  benefit  from  it  ? — I  think  it  would  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  poor,  and  I  think  there  would  be 
great  prejudice  amongst  the  poor  coming  into  the  in- 
stitution if  they  thought  they  were  going  to  be  the  means 
of  experiments  on  the  part  of  these  people  who  were 
having  a  year's  experience. 

45629.  {Dr.  Doxvnes.)  What  experiment  do  you  think 
could  be  carried  out  ? — With  every  young  medical  officer 
it  must  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  experiment  in  his  work. 
He  must  make  experiments  like  everyone  else  in  order 
to  get  experience. 

45630.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  experiment 
and  experience,  is  there  not  ? — There  is  a  little  difference. 
I  am  sjjeaking  now  of  the  general  tendency  of  public 
opinion.  They  would  look  upon  it  that  the  paupers  were 
being  experimented  upon  by  the  young  medical  officers. 

45631.  Does  that  objection  apply  to  a  general  medical 
officer  ? — It  does  in  some  cases. 

45632.  Within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  within 
my  own  knowledge. 

45633.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  whether  the  poor 
object  more  to  going  into  a  general  hospital  than  they 
do  to  coming  into  your  infirmary  ?■ — I  think  that  they 
would  prefer  to  go  into  the  general  hospital,  because 
it  is  not  a  Poor  Law  institution. 

45634.  So  they  do  not  object  to  going  into  the  general 
hospital  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

45635.  In  spite  of  there  being  students  there  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  do.  They  think  in  that  case  they  would 
go  in  there,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  different  thing  with 
the  woikhouse  infirmary.  You  have  a  difficulty  now 
in  getting  some  poor  people  to  go  into  a  workhouse 
infirmary,  I  think  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  a 
workhouse  infirmary. 

45636.  Because  it  is  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

45637.  But  you  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  go  into  a  general  hospital  where  there  are  students  ? 
• — We  do  not  have  the  opportunity.  They  do  that  on 
their  own  account.  It  does  not  come  to  our  cognisance 
in  any  way. 

45638.  {Chairman.)  Why  should  experiments  under 
proper  control  be  more  risky  in  the  infirmary  than  in  the 
general  hospital  ? — -I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  risky. 
I  am  rather  speaking  of  general  policy  and  of  the  general 
impression  that  it  would  make  on  poor  people  and  of  the 
dislike  that  they  have  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

45639.  Do  you  think  that  the  sick  poor  mind  their  cases 
being  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  ;  is  it  not 
rather  the  other  way  ? — I  think  if  a  poor  person  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  sent  into  a  school  of  medicine  or  a 
school  of  surgery — because  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
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question  that  was  put  to  me — he  would  say:  "I  prefer 
to  bear  my  sufferings  outside  ;  I  know  the  end  of  that, 
and  I  won't  go  inside." 

45640.  If,  after  all,  the  infirmary  was  only  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  general  hospital,  what  then  would  be  the 
objection  ? — I  think  there  would  be  an  objection  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  proper  control  of  the  infirmary  as  at 
present  constituted. 

45641.  Of  course  if  the  idea  was  started  that  because  a 
person  was  a  poor  person  therefore  treatment  would  be 
attempted  on  him  which  would  not  be  attempted  on  the 
well-to-do,  then  I  could  understand  that  it  would  be 
natural ;  but  would  not  the  prejudice  be  more  from  the 
rumours  that  had  started,  than  from  anything  they  had 
actually  known  ? — Unfortunately,  poor  people  judge  more 
or  less  from  prejudice  ;  that  is  one's  experience.  There  is 
a  prejudice  against  the  workhouse,  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  the  infirmary — though  you  may  call  it  an  infirm- 
ary, or  what  you  will,  they  still  have  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
workhouse  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  going  to 
call  in  young  students  who  are  known  to  be  getting  their 
experience,  you  will  find  it  will  increase  the  prejudice  and 
the  poor  people  wiU  suffer  in  consequence.  That  is  my 
impression.^ 

45642.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  you  on  the  committee  of 
the  general  hospital  in  Birmingham  ? — No,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  general  hospital. 

45643.  Therefore  you  have  really  no  knowledge  whether 
these  people  have  a  prejudice  against  going  into  the 
general  hospital  or  not  ? — No,  I  have  not,  except  xthat  I 
know  from  reputation  that  where  there  are  cases  which 
require  very  careful  operation  they  are  able  to  get  into  the 
general  hospital ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  case  is  in  the 
general  hospital  and  it  turns  out  that  it  is  a  Poor  L  aw  case, 
they  as  quickly  as  possible  remove  that  case  to  the  Poor 
Law  institution. 

45644.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  said  you  emigrate 
a  great  many  of  your  children  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

45645.  At  what  age  do  you  do  that  ? — I  think  the  Local 
Government  Board  say  we  can  go  down  to  as  low  as  five — 
between  five  and  fourteen  ;  but  we  think  five  rather  too 
young,  and  we  generally  send  them  from  about  eight  up  to 
thirteen. 

45646.  By  what  means  do  you  do  that — through  what 
agency  ? — We  have  emigrated  some  through  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's  agency,  but  latterly  we  have  done  so  through 
the  homes  of  Mr.  Middlemore. 

45647.  Is  that  a  Birmingham  institution  ? — Yes,  it  is  an 
institution  for  waifs  and  strays. 

45648.  Do  they  report  to  you  on  the  children  ? — We 
pay  a  fee  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of,  I  think  it  is, 
£1  5s.  for  three  years,  and  we  have  a  report  twice  a  year 
from  the  Dominion  Government  inspectors.  The  reports 
on  our  children  have  been  remarkably  good. 

45649.  You  have  not  had  to  bring  any  children  back, 
have  you  ? — Not  one. 

45650.  With  regard  to  the  boarded-out  children,  what 
would  be  the  procedure  of  the  inspector  if  she  wanted  a 
child  removed  ? — She  gives  notice  to  the  Committee  that 
a  particular  home  will  not  be  recognised  and  that  the  child 
must  be  removed  from  the  custody  of  that  particular 
mother. 

45651.  Can  it  be  brought  back  and  sent  to  the  cottage 
homes  without  the  guardians'  knowledge  ? — I  think  the 
effect  of  it  is  that  on  the  disapproval  of  the  lady  inspector 
of  a  particular  home  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  send  the 
child  back,  unless  we  are  able  to  find  another  home  to 
remove  the  child  to.  If  the  Committee  can  find  another 
home  they  send  it  there,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  the  child  removed  from  one  mother  to  another,  and  so 
it  is  better  for  it  to  come  back  to  the  cottage  home. 

45652.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  scarcity  of  boarding-out 
homes  ? — There  is  in  some  cases,  outside  the  union. 

45653.  The  inspector  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
say  something  more  than  the  boy  did  about  it  ? — Possibly 
so.  I  told  you  exactly  what  the  boy  told  me,  because  he 
came  crying  to  the  superintendent  and  said,  "  I  want  to 
go  back  to  my  mother."  It  is  astonishing  what  affection 
thete  children  who  are  boarded-out  have  for  their  foster- 
parents. 


45654.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  see  you  have  eighty-five  Boarding  (t 
children  boarded-out  in  private  homes  in  your  union,  allowancesi 
according  to  Paragraph  6  of  your  Statement  ? — There  Aston  Unii 
are  eighty-two  at  the  present  time. 

45655.  What  is  the  amount  per  week  paid  by  your 
board  for  those  children  ? — is.  per  week  and  10s.  per 
quarter  for  clothing,  -nhich  I  think  is  quite  insufficient. 

45656.  You  stated  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  that 
provided  there  was  less  inspection  and  more  money  allowed 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  private  homes  for 
the  remainder  of  your  children,  which  I  see  number  231 
in  your  Cottage  Homes  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  you  to 
be  quite  clear  as  regards  that.  We  are  restricted  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  boarding-out  certain  classes 
oi  children  ;  there  are  some  we  are  not  allowed  to  board- 
out. 
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45657.  You  followed  up  that  point  by  giving  us  an 
illustration  of  a  child  who  had  been  removed  because  his 
foster-mother  was  washing  his  only  shirt ;  and  you  said 
you  did  not  think  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking 
the  child  away  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

45658.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  strict  inspection 
and  the  strict  regulations  were  removed  there  would  be 
a  serious  danger  that  these  children  would  be  ill-treated, 
because  as  a  fact  the  foster-parents  do  not  take  them  out 
of  love  for  the  children  but  do  take  them  more  with 
the  idea  of  getting  a  little  money  out  of  them,  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  4s.  even  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  that  applies  at  all.  My  impression  is  that 
the  people  who  take  these  children  take  them  because 
they  want  children.  They  have  not  any  of  their  own 
in  most  oases.  What  T  intended  to  convey  was  that  the 
particular  form  of  inspection  which  takes  place,  in  my 
opinion,  is  unnecessary.  Inspection  is  necessary,  but  not 
that  particular  form.  For  instance,  I  should  think  it 
was  very  unnecessary  for  a  lady  inspector  to  take  a  child 
and  strip  it.  I  should  say  that  was  quite  unnecessary, 
but  it  has  been  done. 

45659.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Why  do  you  think  it  is  so  unneces- 
sary ? — You  can  judge  sufficiently  by  the  looks  of  a  child 
as  to  whether  it  lias  been  properly  nurtured  and  cared  for, 
without  stripping  it.  I  think  it  is  an  interference  to 
strip  it ;  the  mother  would  resent  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
then  you  get  a  difficulty  at  once  as  to  taking  these  children. 

45660.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  inspector  might  find 
clear  signs  of  the  child  having  been  beaten  if  she  stripped 
it  ? — A  good  beating  does  not  hurt  a  child. 

45661.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — It  never  hurt 
me,  and  I  have  had  many  a  thrashing. 

45662.  {Mr.  Loch.)  In  your  13th  paragraph  you  point  Need  ol 
out  how  little  the  workhouse  acts  as  a  deterrent.    You  plassifical 
say  there  is  no  responsibility,  but  there  is  a  good  bed,  inworkhou. 
plenty  of  food,  a  minimum  of  work,  and  so  on.  Granted 

the  evil,  what  is  your  suggestion  ? — The  only  suggestion 
is  classification.  What  I  may  call  the  ne'er-do-weel  class, 
which  I  am  referring  to  in  Paragraph  13,  should  be  put 
into  altogether  a.  different  part  of  the  workhouse  to  the 
others.  They  should  be  treated  somewhat  in  the  way  that 
I  would  treat  the  tramps.  They  ought  to  be  c  ut  getting 
work,  and  if  you  have  to  maintain  them  I  would  make 
their  life  as  hard  as  possible. 

45663.  Why  cannot  you  do  that  now  ? — There  are 
difficulties  in  our  union  at  the  prestnt  time.  We  are  very 
much  over-crowded  I  might  say,  just  now,  and  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

45664.  This  evil  is  not  of  yesterday ;  it  is  a  standing  Proposed 
evil ;  supposing  you  had  the  problem  before  you  now,  labour 
what  would  you  do? — I  think  that  I  would  like  to  have  an  colony  for 
altogether  different  institution,  awa5'  from  the  general  able-bodiec; 
workhouse.   I  would  have  a  place  for  these  ne'er-do-wells,  s^"- 

and  keep  them  by  themselves  ;  in  other  words,  I  think  I 
would  really  have  a  labour  colony. 

45665.  You  would  propose  for  yourselves  and  other 
unions  in  thr  neighbourhood  to  have  a  place  to  which  all 
that  class  should  be  sent  ?— Yes. 

45666.  Apart  from  those  that  you  can  call  ne'er-do- 
weels,  are  there  not  a  great  many  who  are  unmistakably 
lazy  ? — Those  are  ne'er-do-weels. 

45667.  Would  you  send  all  those  who  did  not  work 
to  that  institution  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 
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45668.  Would  you  invite  them  to  hard  labour  a3  it 
were,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — Yes. 

45669.  And  then  they  would  support  themselves  ? — 
I  think  they  ought  to  support  themselves. 

45670.  Practically  it  is  a  better  .adaptation  of  tha 
workhouse  that  you  want  ? — That  is  so.  I  would  have 
more  elasticity  in  that  respect,  and  I  would  have  power 
to  detain  those  people  for  a  certain  time. 

45671.  But  you  would  combine  that  with  labour  a 
colony  ?— I  would. 

45672.  Only  you  would  want  an  alteration  in  the 
Orders  ? — Yes. 

45673.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  want  an  altera- 
tion in  the  Orders  for  to  carry  out  your  plans  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

45674.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  offer  the  House  in  all 
these  cases  ? — Yes. 

45675.  What  about  the  wives  ? — In  our  union  we  do 
not  have  very  much  difficulty  about  them.  In  many 
cases  the  men  that  we  have  are  without  wives  ;  they  are 
either  widowers  or  they  are  bachelors.  In  some  cases 
the  wives  would  come  in,  I  think,  but  not  very  many. 
The  men  that  I  refer  to  that  come  before  the  revision 
committee  are  generally  single  men. 

45676.  Then  with  regard  to  the  control  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  you  are  not  in  favour  of  having  the  matter  handed 
over  to  the  municipality  ? — No. 

45677.  Yet  I  take  it  from  Paragraph  19  of  your  State- 
ment that  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  for  you  say  "  The  statvs  of  a  guardian  is 
not  so  attractive  "  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

45678.  Again,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  by 
way  of  improvement  ? — Do  you  moan  improvement  in 
the  class  of  people  seeking  election  '/ 

45679.  Yes,  in  the  direction  that  you  want  obviou&ly 
for  your  purposes  ? — I  think  if  it  were  known  that  the 
guardians  had  as  much  liberty  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  union  as  a  town  council  have  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  city  or  of  the  to^vn,  you  would  raise  the  status  of 
your  guardians  and  they  would  take  more  interest  in  the 
work. 

45380.  Do  you  mein  that  the  central  body  should  be 
more  advisory  than  absolute  ;  is  that  a  fair  way  of  inter- 
preting what  you  say  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  should  be  more 
administrative  in  its  own  capacity  and  less  controlled  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

4568L  Then  your  central  body  would  be  more  advisory 
than  controlling  ;  would  that  be  the  effect  of  it  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  gather  what  you  mean  by  the  centra]  body. 

45682.  By  the  central  body  I  mean  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — ^I  think  they  should  not  interfere  in  all 
details  of  administration,  but  should  leave  those  to  the 
discretion  of  the  guardians  when  duly  elected  by  the 
people.  The  guardians  have  to  raise  the  rates  and  they 
should  have  the  spending  of  them. 

45683.  Supposing  that  under  that  arrangement  very 
great  abuses  arose,  we  will  say  that  the  number  relieved 
was  so  remarkable  as  to  call  public  attention  to  it,  what 
■would  your  position  be  and  what  would  you  then  desire 
as  far  as  the  Local  Government  Board  are  concerned  ? — 
They  would  have  the  same  means  as  they  have  now  of 
dissolving  the  board  if  it  was  found  to  be  necessary. 

45684.  You  would  leave  them  with  that  power  ?— Yes. 

45685.  And  the  power  of  having  an  official  inquiry  ? — 
Yes. 

45686  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  you  aware  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  no  power  of  dissolving  a 
board  of  guardians  ? — They  can  certainly  order  an  in- 
quiry, as  has  been  done  in  a  recent  case. 

45687.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Does  not  your  position  really 
lead  to  this,  almost,  that  you  would  abolish  tbe  orders  ? 
— To  a  very  large  extent,  yes,  I  would. 

45688.  Do  you  think  that  by  giving  greater  freedom 
in  this  sense  people  would  think  it  better  worth  while  to 
act  ? — You  would  raise  the  slalus  of  your  boards  of 
guardians.    The  guardians  as  a  body  are  looked  upon 


as  a  very  inferior  kind  of  men  ;  they  are  looked  upon  as  Mr.  T.  0. 
oppressors  of  the  poor.  Williams. 

45689.  Is  it  not  almost  very  likely  that  that  is  due  to  'M.a,r.  1907. 

another  cause,  namely,  possibly  because  they  are  dealing   

with  the  very  difficult  problem  of  settlement  in  in- 
dividual cases,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  constant 

prejudice  arising  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

45690.  I  attended  an  out-relief  committee,  and  I  saw 
that  certain  cases  got  2s.  3s.  or  4s.,  and  possibly  many 
others  may  get  less ;  very  likely  the  question  may  largely 
depend  upon  points  of  detail  which  are  hardly  before 
the  committee  ;  do  you  not  find  that  thei-e  is  ill-feeling 
arising  out  of  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

45691.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  any  different  Question  of 
system  of  franchise,  as  it  were,  could  be  adopted  in  the  altering  the 
case  of  the  election  to  boards  of  guardians  by  which  franchise  for 
each  class  could  be  represented,  or  by  which  different  guardians 
house-rates  could  be  adopted,  so  that  you  could  get  a  ®  ections. 
mixed  board  in  that  way  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

That  is  rather  in  the  days  gone  by — I  think  never  to 
return. 

45692.  You  think  there  is  no  possibility  of  adopting 
any  middle  system  ? — I  think  not — not  now.  We  have 
gone  so  far  forward  with  democracy  that  I  think  we  must 
go  on  now. 

45693.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  other  still  more  Objection  to 
narrow  scheme  ;  do  you  think  it  is  at  all  possible  to  have  transfer 

a  commission  of  two  or  three  to  manage  the  relief  work  ?  guardians' 
— No,  I  should  think  that  would  be  wrong.    You  would  power  to 
then  be  putting  patronage  to  a  large  extent  into  the  small 
hands  of  a  few  people. 

45694.  And  they  could  not  be  trusted  with  it  ?— 
There  would  certainly  be  the  suspicion,  if  there  was 
nothing  else,  that  it  was  patronage. 

45695.  Then  on  the  whole  your  remedy  is  simply  that 
one  of  enlarging  the  liberties  and  otherwise  leaving  the 
matter  as  it  stands  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  when  a  board  have  before  them  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  certain  officer  should  have  an  advance 
of  £3  or  £4  per  year,  that  you  should  grant  that,  subject 
to  its  going  for  sanction  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
— a  central  institution  that  absolutely  knows  nothing 
of  the  circumstances  except  what  is  conveyed  to  them. 
These  kind  of  things  are  absurd  on  the  face  of  them  to 
an  ordinary  business  man. 

45696.  One  sees  that  shillings  and  2s.  are  sometimes  r^j^^  effect  of 
given  in  outdoor  relief  when,  we   presume  sometimes,  inadequats 
that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  that  gift  is  made  out-relief. 

is  not  before  the  board  ;  otherwise  obviously  2s.  would 
not  suffice.  Do  you  think  the  giving  of  these  2s.  makes 
very  much  difference  ?  Supposing  they  were  with- 
drawn, would  much  evil  happen  ? — I  think  in  some  cases 
then  you  would  find  the  poor  person  coming  into  the 
house.  I  think  the  2s.  is  just  the  difference  between 
keeping  them  out  and  their  coming  in  ;  it  is  something 
by  which  they  can  get  along  ;  it  helps  them  out. 

45697.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  the  inquiry  Effects  of 
can  be  made  more  effective  ?  I  was  on  one  of  your  increasing' 
Tiliet  committees,  as  you  know,  and  these  questions  investigation 
s  iggest  themselves  to  me.  Could  the  inquiry  system  into  Poor 
b3  so  improved  as  to  suggest  some  plan  of  help  rather  Law  cases, 
t'lan  merely  a  gift  of  money  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ^vith 

the  class  of  people  we  have.  I  do  not  thmk  much  could 
bi  done  in  that  way.  I  think  the  effect  would  be  possibly 
flat  you  would  have  more  officers,  and  less  relief  given 
to  the  poor. 

45698.  But  then  your  relief  would  not  be,  as  it  is  now, 
a,lmost  invariably — a  small  dole — would  it  ? — I  think 
the  effect  would  be  that  possibly  we  might  say  that  that 
person  ought  to  be  inside  the  house. 

45699.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  do  you  mean  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

45700.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  in  some  of  those  ggg^jf^^'of  in^*° 
cases  it  is  rather  pitiable  to  leave  the  people  just  as  they 

are  with  2s.  or  3s.,  and  that  it  might  be  possible  other-  jeUef 
wise  to  pull  them  through,  and  bring  them  back  to  self- 
support  ? — In  many  cases,  with  the  aged,  I  do  not  think 
you  could  bring  them  back  to  self-support.    In  the  case 
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Mr.  T.  O.     of  widows  who  are  left  with,  we  will  say,  two  or  three, 
Williams,     children,  the  help  you  can  give  them  by  way  of  money 
and  bread  ensures  two  things — house  rent  and  some 
18  Mar.  1907.  foQ^j — g^j^^j  then,  with  their  own  assistance,  they  are  able 
to  do  the  rest. 

45701.  Do  you  think  it  covers  the  house  rent  ? — It 
would  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  say,  with  four  children. 
She  would  have  for  example  4s.  and  four  loaves,  which 
would  roughly  cover  the  rent. 

45702.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  the  lines  of  a  broad 
inquiry,  and  trying  to  help  on  some  set  plan  as  you  go 
along  ? — No,  we  have  not  in  this  union. 

45703.  You  have  not  worked  on  any  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Committee  where  you  have  seen  that  method  em- 
ployed ? — No,  we  have  not. 

Question  of  45704.  In  reference  to  the  examinations  and  so  on,  you 
examinations  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association  ;  do  you 
for  Poor  Law_  think  it  would  be  a  good  or  a  bad  system  by  which  the 
officers.  association  itself  should  be  the  examiner  ? — I  think  the 

examination  should  be  conducted  outside  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  better  done  in  that  way.  Of  course  retired  Poor 
Law  officers  might  undertake  that  work,  but  generally  I 
think  that  it  should  not  be  done  by  themselves.  I  am 
thinking  now  particularly  of  what  happens  in  my  own 
institute  of  chartered  accountants.  I  think  we  have 
those  who  examine  on  some  subjects  who  are  members  of 
the  institute,  but  on  other  subjects  the  examiners  are 
outside  the  institute. 

45705  If  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association  really 
beoame  stronger  than  it  is  in  the  public  eyes,  something 
similar  would  have  to  be  done,  would  it  not  ? — I  tliink  so, 
certainly. 

45706.  About  the  scale,  you  are  intending  to  go  on  with 
it,  I  think  ? — At  present,  yes. 

45707.  But  not  as  a  permanent  arrangement  ? — That 
depends  on  how  much  we  are  to  increase  the  rates.  We 
have  to  work  to  the  rates. 

45708.  I  am  referring  to  your  previous  answers.  It  is 
not  a  question  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  a  good 
system  or  not,  but  whether  you  should  put  more  money 
on  each  step  of  the  scale  ? — It  is  whether  it  would  increase 
the  rates.  We  must  have  regard  to  the  class  of  people 
from  whom  we  draw  these  rates.  In  many  cases  they  are 
very  poor  people  themselves. 

45709.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  admit  the  position  that 
you  are  guided  in  your  administration  of  relief,  not  by 
what  one  may  call  the  needs  of  the  case  but  by  your 
money  scale  ? — We  have  to  judge  the  case  upon  its 
merits  as  far  as  we  are  able  to,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  we  never  give  more  than  so  much.  j; . 

Question  of  45710.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  by  which  the 
co-operation  hospitals  could  co-operate  more  closely  with  the  work- 
between  houses  than  they  do,  have  you  ? — I  do  not  think  myself  for 
voluntary  moment  that  the  hospitals  would  co-operate.  My 

hospitals  and',  impression  is  that  the  medical  profession  would  object  very 
strongly. 

45711.  If  you  found  that  they  did  not  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  it,  I  mean  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  same 
class  receiving  outdoor  relief  that  are  receiving  outdoor 
medical  relief  ? — I  think  certainly  something  might  be 
done  in  that  direction.  Some  kind  of  co-operation  might 
be  brought  about,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  off-hand 
what  form  it  should  take.  I  am  afraid  there  would  be 
practical  difficulties  in  what  you  have  suggested. 

45712.  Prima  facie  you  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  more  co-operation  between  the  two  bodies  ? — 
That  is  so.  The  difficulty  would  possibly  arise  more  from 
prejudice  than  from  anything  else,  the  one  being  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  the  other  being  supported 
by  the  Poor  Law. 

Alleged  over-.  45713.  {Mr.  Paiten-MacDougall.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
zeal  of  you  something  about  the  procedure  with  regard  to  the 

boarding-out  case  of  the  boarded-out  child  of  which  you  told  us.  The 
inspector.       child  came  back  to  the  cottage  homes  crying  and  desiring 
you  to  take  him  back  to  his  mother  ;   did  that  follow 
upon  a  report  by  the  lady  inspector  ? — Yes. 

45714.  Were  the  board  of  guardians  consulted  in  the 
first  place  ? — No. 


45715.  The  lady  inspector's  word  was  taken,  then  ? —  Alleged  ier- 
The  lady  inspector  reported  to  the  committee  that  that  zeal  of 
was  not  a  desirable  home  for  the  child,  and  they,  having  no  boardingut 
other  home  for  it  at  the  time,  simply  returned  it  to  the  I'^^Pectoi 
cottage  home. 

45716.  Had  the  committee  or  the  board  of  guardians  no 
power  in  the  matter  when  the  lady  inspector  reported  in 
that  way  ? — I  think  not.  It  was  a  home  which  was 
condemned,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  the  lady  inspector,  and 
that  was  an  end  to  the  case.    The  child  was  removed. 

45717.  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  report  by  the  lady  inspector 
being  submitted  to  the  board  of  guardians  for  their  observa- 
tions ? — No.  We  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  child 
simply  came  back. 

45718.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  This,  I  take  it,  was  the 
action  of  the  committee  themselves  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  lady  inspector  ? — Of  course.  They  had  not 
another  home  and  the  child  had  to  come  back.  The 
cottage  home  was  the  best  place  for  the  child. 

45719.  It  was  not  a  compulsory  action  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector,  but  it  was  on  her  report  to  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  taking  action  upon  that,  that  it  was 
done,  was  it  not,  at  least  that  is  what  I  imagine  would  be 
the  case  ? — Yes,  it  was  so. 

45720.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  My  point  xras  rather 
whether  the  board  of  guardians  had  any  voice  in  the 
matter  ? — They  had  no  voice.  Possibly  the  report 
would  be,  "  You  must  take  this  child  away,"  and  the 
child  was  at  the  cottage  home  before  we  could  take  any 
action. 

45721.  And  it  remained  there  ? — It  remained  in  the 
cottage  home. 

45722.  Had  you  no  power  to  send  it  back  to  the  foster- 
mother  after  inquiry  and  investigation  ? — We  should  not 
like  to  put  the  committee  into  a  difficultj^  because  they  are 
a  voluntary  agency  outside  our  board.  That  was  the  end 
of  the  case  ;  we  were  bound  to  take  the  child  back  to  the 
home. 

45723.  I  see  from  your  paragraph  6  that  you  have  Details  of 
eighty-five  children  boarded  out ;  how  many  do  you  board  boarding-(t 
with  one  foster  mother,  if  there  is  any  limit  ?—  I  think  ?^  childrer; 
the  limit  is  two,  and  those  must  be  brother  and  sister  or 

two  brothers. 

45724.  Do  you  board  them  out  as  a  rule  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  union  ? — No.  There  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Boarding-out  Committee  last  Friday.  There  were 
fifteen  of  the  Hints  Committee — that  is  within  the  union 
(that  happens  to  be  on  the  borders  of  Sutton  Coldfield) 
and  with  the  same  committee,  but  beyond  the  union,  nine  ; 
at  Bewdley  we  have  forty-three,  and  at  Stone  we  have 
five.    That  would  be  seventy-two  altogether. 

45725.  Do  you  regard  it  as  essential  that  when  you  board 
them  out  you  must  board  them  out  within  a  certain 
accessible  distance  from  your  union  ? — We  do  regard  that 
as  essential,  but  of  course  we  have  had,  to  some  extent,  to 
be  guided  by  the  Ladies'  Committee  that  we  can  get 
together  to  work  it.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  them, 
but  then  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  ' 
Mrs.  Tangye  in  the  Bewdley  district,  and  so  we  have  been 
able  to  find  homes  for  the  large  number  of  our  children. 
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45726.  On  principle  do  you  see  any  objection  to  their 
being  boarded  out  at  a  distance  from  the  union  ? — 
I  think  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  children 
they  are  better  away  from  the  union.  The  less  they  are 
accessible  to  any  of  their  friends  the  better  it  is  for  the 
children. 

45727.  Would  you  approve  of  their  being  boarded  out 
at  some  distance  from  the  union  ? — Yes. 

45728.  Where  they  would  not  be  accessible  to  the 
parents  ? — Yes.  But  where  they  are  orphans,  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  not  be  boarded  out  within  the  union. 

45729.  Within  the  union  of  course  the  inspection  is  Inspection 
different  to  what  it  is  outside  the  union  ? — Yes.  children 

boarded-ou 

45730.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  ?    Do  you  see  within  the 
any  reason  for  the  inspection  being  different  within  the  union, 
unions  from  what  it  is  without  ? — Within  the  union  they 

come  before  the  relieving  officer.  He  has  to  visit  once  in 
three  m.onth8  and  make  a  report  to  the  board  or  to  the 
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relief  committee.  They  have  also  to  be  presented  to  the 
doctor  so  that  he  may  certify  that  they  are  in  good  health. 
Then  occasionally  we  ask  for  them  to  come  up  to  the  union. 

45731.  Do  you  co.isidsr  thit  it  would  be  desirable  in 
the  case  where  you  board  them  outside  the  union,  some 
distance  off,  that  communication  should  be  made  to  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  of  that  union,  in  order  that  their 
eyes  may  be  upon  the  children  who  are  there  ? — I  think 
that  that,  in  some  cases,  would  be  an  advantage  ;  I  think 
it  might  guard  against  any  abuse. 

45732.  Then  if  the  children  were  being  ill-treated  or 
abused  in  any  way,  that  would  be  certain  to  come  before 
your  notice  ? — Yes  ;  but  [  think  if  any  child  was  ill- 
treated  imder  any  conditions  it  would  be  sure  to  come 
before  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  some  form  or  other. 

45733.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  To  take  that  paint  a  little 
further,  do  you  think  that  if  one  board  of  guardians  had 
children  boarded  in  their  union  from  another  board  of 
guardians,  they  would  look  ujjon  them  in  the  same  kind 
of  way  that  they  would  if  they  were  their  own  children  ? — 
I  think  they  would  do  what  was  necessary.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuity of  interest,  I  think,  in  that  regard  amongst  them. 

47534.  It  has  not  generally  been  found  quite  so  in  the 
case  of  non-resident  relief,  has  it  ? — We  do  not  find  any 
difficulty  with  non-resident  reUef.  We  accept  all  cases 
and  we  never  question  them. 

47535.  Unless  you  had  some  systematic  arrangement 
as  to  the  inspection  of  the  boarded-out  children,  a  case 
of  ill-treatment  might  go  on  for  some  time  without  being 
called  to  the  notice  of  boards  of  guardians,  might  it  not  ? — 
Of  course  there  should  be  some  kind  of  inspection,  say 
once  in  every  three  months,  during  the  time  for  which  the 
relief  would  run. 

45736.  Has  not  there  been  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  Poor  Law  officers  should  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  children  boarded-out  beyond  the  union,  one  of  the 
objects  being  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Then  you  must  rely  upon  your  voluntary  committee  to 
take  up  these  cases. 

45737.  And  the  Government  inspection  ? — Yes  ;  but 
the  less  the  Government  inspection,  and  the  more  you 
have  of  your  voluntary  agencies,  the  better. 

45738.  Are  you  aware  that  before  this  Government 
inspection  took  place  instances  of  ill-treatment  occurred, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  was  instituted  ? — In  some 
cases  that  might  have  been  so,  but  I  think  they  were 
isolated  cases. 

45739.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
it  was  so  ? — I  do  not  know. 

45740.  This  Government  inspection  is  comparatively 
modern,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  the  inspector  has  not  been 
appointed  very  long. 

45741.  But  you  are  not  aware  yourself  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  appointment  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances. 

45742.  Taking  another  point  you  have  suggested, 
namely,  that  a  guardian  is  not  recognised  in  the  same 
way  as  a  rural  district  councillor  is,  have  you  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  is  not  made 
a  magistrate,  and  the  chairman  of  a  rural  district  council 
is  ?— Yes. 

45743.  Do  you  think  that  the  arrangement  under  which 
the  chairman  of  a  district  council  is  made  a  magiitrate 
has  a  good  effect  upon  the  personnel  of  a  rural  district 
council  ?  Do  better  men  become  rural  district  councillors 
on  that  account  ? — I  think  so. 

estion  of       45744.  Rural  district  councillors  are,  ipso  facto,  guar- 
Uus  of       dians,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 
ojjicio  rural 

itrict  45745.  Do  you  find  that  the  rural  district  councillors 

moillor       who  are  guardians  are,  generally  speaking,  a  better  set  of 
irdians.      men  than  the  ones  who  represent  the  urban  parishes  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  are,  taking  them  as  a  whole. 

45746.  Do  you  mean  a  better  class  in  themselves,  or 
men  who  give  more  time,  and  so  forth  ? — They  seem  to  be 
men  who  have  rather  more  leisure.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
attend  to  the  guardians'  work  as  well  as  they  attend  to  the 
rural  district  councillors'  work,  but  they  certainly  seem 
to  be  men  of  more  leisure. 

429— IV. 
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45747.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  attention  that  is  given  by  urban  and  by  i-ural  guardians 
to  the  work  of  boards  of  guardians  ? — We  have  five  rural 
district  councillors  who  are  guardians,  and  I  think  that 
two  of  those  have,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  come 
suffi  iiently  often  to  avoid  the  office  being  vacated.  They 
have  attended  the  rural  district  meetings  and  looked  after 
that  part  of  their  work,  but  they  said  "  We  have  got  some 
other  engagement  "  when  it  came  to  our  work. 

45748.  Do  you  think  the  arrangement  has  worked  well 
under  which  rural  district  councillors  are  ex  offi.cio  guar- 
dians ?  You  remember,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  before  1894 
it  was  the  other  way  on  ? — Yes,  it  was  so.  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  has  had  quite  the  effect  that  it  was  intended 
to  have.    I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  separated. 

45749.  Now  let  us  take  the  question  of  the  submission 
of  plans  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  You  suggested, 
if  I  rightly  understood  you,  that  the  plans  of  institutions 
should  not  be  referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— They  should  not  be  referred  to  them  in  the  detail  in 
which  they  have  to  be  referred  now.  I  think  when  once 
an  architect  has  put  in  a  set  of  plans  which  has  passed  the 
board,  they  should  be  sufficient  for  Local  Government 
Board  purposes,  and  that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
th3  details  as  they  have  done  in  our  union.  For  example, 
when  the  cottage  homes  were  being  built,  they  insisted — 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  was  the  architect 
at  the  Lo3al  Government  Board  office  then — upon  a 
form  of  bath,  for  example,  which  I  think  is  an  abomination, 
but  he  would  have  no  other.  It  is  not  a  bath  at  all ;  it  is 
a  square  tub.  He  said,  "  You  must  not  have  a  bath, 
because  the  children  will  drown  themselves."  The  con- 
sequence is  that  we  to-day  are  in  the  position  that  we 
cannot  bath  all  the  children,  as  no  big  child  can  get  into 
the  thing  at  all.  He  insisted  upon  it,  and  would  not  pass 
the  plans  otherwise. 

45750.  You  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  the  plans  of 
institutions  ought  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — In  the  first  instance — yes.  There  are 
certain  regulations  which  are  recognised  now  amongst 
the  architects  who  do  Poor  Law  work — for  instance,  that 
they  must  have  certain  dimensions  and  certain  contents. 
That  is  quite  sufficient ;  but  beyond  that  I  think  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  not  interfere.  If  they 
are  to  interfere,  then  they  should  be  more  prompt  in  their 
action,  and  they  should  not  allow  plans  to  lie  on  their 
shelves  to  be  forgotten  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time. 

45751.  Sometimes  it  is  found,  I  beheve,  that  the  guar- 
dians let  them  remain  two  or  three  months  on  their 
shelves  ? — In  this  case  lam  referring  to  the  guardians  did 
not.  They  asked  the  Board  over  and  over  again  to  return 
them,  but  they  took  no  notice,  aid  when  they  did 
return  them,  returned  them  in  a  disgraceful  fashion. 

45752.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  particular 
case  ? — I  have  the  particulars  of  this  case  in  my  mind. 
They  did  not  even  return  the  plans  in  the  case  in  which 
they  were  sent.  The  plans  came  back  all  crumpled  in  the 
post,  although  they  were  sent  to  the  Board  in  a  hard  case 
and  properly  rolled  up. 

45753.  Still  dealing  with  the  point  of  the  plans,  it 
follows,  does  it  not,  that  if  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  to  give  their  approval  to  the  plans,  they  must  con- 
sider what  points  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  look  into  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  look  into  the 
points.  Once  they  have  had  the  plans  before  them  show- 
ing the  general  idea  of  what  is  to  be  built,  that  is  quite 
sufficient. 

45754.  But  still  these  buildings  would  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  borrowed  money,  would  they  not  ? — Certainly. 

45755.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  details  should  be 
looked  into  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  future 
ratepayers  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  some- 
thing or  other  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  approved  ? 
— I  think  you  may  trust  the  guardians  not  to  spend  too 
much. 

45756.  That  may  be  the  very  thing  to  watch  ;  it  may  be 
desirable  to  spend  more  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  spend  more  by  a  central  institution  in 
London. 

45757.  Not  even  if  the  plans  are  not  satisfactory  ? — No, 
because  the  central  institution  do  not  lend  them  the  money. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  T,  0.  The  money  Ls  borrowed  in  the  district ;  at  least  they  have 
Williams,    it  back  in  the  district. 

18  Mar.  1907.     45758.  Not  even  if  the  plans  are  unsatisfactory  ? — 

  If   the   plans   are  unsatisfactory  the  Local  Government 

Board  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing  that  out  on  the 
first  sketch  plans. 
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45759.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  same  system  applies, 
not  merely  to  the  guardians,  but  to  other  authorities  who 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  buildings  ? — 
That  is  so.  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  the  better. 

45760.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  may  be  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  proper  buildings  being 
carried  out,  that  there  should  be  an  investigation  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary  ;  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
any  properly  constituted  body  as  far  as  my  experience, 
goes,  if  they  want  to  put  up  a  particular  building,  take 
the  proper  methods  to  see  that  their  money  is  properly 
laid  out  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  want  the  grand- 
motherly assistance  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
beyond  a  certain  point. 

4576L  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  boards 
of  guardians  may  differ  in  this  respect,  and  that  where  you 
may  get  a  competent  board  of  guardians  representing  one 
union,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  those  of  another 
union  less  competent  would  be  able  to  present  as  good  a 
set  of  plans  as  the  first  union  ? — I  think  that  in  these  days 
all  the  guardians  of  large  centres  who  have  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  are  quite  competent  to  carry  out  their  own 
views.  V 

45762.  Even  although  they  are  not  spending  their  own 
money,  but  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  ? — I  think  so  ;  I 
think  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  directed  to  their  pro- 
ceedings to  put  a  proper  check  upon  their  expenditure. 

45763.  Therefore  you  would  say  that,  even  although 
they  were  spending  the  money  of  future  ratepayers,  they 
should  be  uncontrolled  ? — They  should  be  under  restricted 
control  in  the  way  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

45764.  But  not  in  detail  ? — Not  in  detail. 

45765.  {Miss  Hill.)  About  the  children  that  you  have 
emigrated  to  Canada ;  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
not  all  of  those  who  were  selected  to  be  emigrated  were 
really  sent  off  ? — In  some  cases  friends — it  may  be  an 
uncle  or  an  aunt,  or  some  distant  relation — said,  "  No,  I 
should  not  like  this  child  to  be  emigrated,  and  I  will  take 
it  myself,"  and,  where  the  guardians  were  satisfied  that 
the  child  was  going  to  be  properly  taken  care  of,  we 
allowed  the  child  to  go  to  itb  friends. 

45766.  Did  that  happen  in  several  cases  ?— Yes,  it  did. 

45767.  Thus  showing  that  there  were  relations  able  to 
support  them  if  they  felt  inclined  to  do  it  ? — Tha';  is  so. 

45768.  Though  perhaps  not  those  who  were  legally 
liable  ? — -That  is  so.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  one's 
experience  of  those  who  live  in  the  cottage  homes  is, 
oddly  enough,  that  when  the  children  are  able  to  earn  a 
little  money  there  is  always  a  friend  coming  forward  to 
look  after  them,  but  when  they  cannot  earn  anything 
they  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world. 

45769.  Were  some  of  those  who  were  not  emigrated  to 
Canada,  but  who  were  taken  charge  of  by  relations, 
young  children  who  would  not  be  of  any  value  for  earning 
money  ? — In  some  cases  they  were  small  children. 

45770.  With  regard  to  this  unhappy  child  who  was 
returning  to  the  cottage  home,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  10s. 
a  quarter  is  allowed  for  clothing  your  boarded-out  children? 
—Yes. 

45771.  And  that  is  supposed  to  be  spent  on  clothes  ?— 
It  is  for  clothing  and  medical  attendance. 

45772.  Possibly  the  inspector  felt  that  the  money  had 
not  been  spent  on  clothes  and  there  may  have  been  other 
reasons,  may  there  not  ? — There  may  have  been. 


45773.  One  does  not  think  that  an  inspector  would  Alleged 
very  readily  send  a  child  back  ? — I  have  given  the  facts  as  over-zeal 
given  to  me  by  the  child.    I  am  not  for  one  moment  boarding- 1 
saying  that  that  inspector  did  not  do  anything  but  what  'inspector, 
she  was  entitled  to  do.    I  only  give  you  the  facts  that 

were  given  to  me. 

45774.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  Question 
these  boarded-out  children,  I  gather  that  you  do  not  need  of 
think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  if  marks  of  beating  inspeetionf 
should  be  found  by  stripping  the  child  ? — Of  course  there  boarded-o 
are  marks  and  marks.    If  the  child  had  been  ill-used  be-  children, 
yond  a  certain  point  that  is  a  different  thing  ;  but  a  mere 

weal  across  a  child's  back  from  having  had  a  blow  given 
with  the  cane,  properly  administered,  has  not  done  that 
child  any  harm. 

45775.  Do  you  think  that  the  signs  of  ill-treatment  and 
of  cruelty  would  necessarily  be  foimd  by  an  inspector  if 
the  children  had  not  been  stripped  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  seen  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  child  without 
stripping  it. 

45776.  Carrying  that  one  point  further,  if  they  saw 
something  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  child  that 
made  them  suspicious  would  you  think  it  was  desirable 
then  to  strip  the  child  ? — -Most  certainly. 

45777.  Would  that  not  be  making  it  a  more  difficult 
and  a  more  objectionable  operation  ?  I  have  heard  that 
where  the  foster-mothers  are  well-intentioned  they 
welcome  the  inspection  of  the  children  ;  they  are  proud 
of  the  children,  and  they  welcome  it.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  of  the  tact  of  the  lady-inspector  as  to  how  she 
does  it ;  but  clearly  if  she  may  strip  and  must  strip  the 
child  if  she  is  suspicious  then  ever/ time  she  strips  the 
child  that  is  a  slur  on  the  foster-mother  ? — That  is  so. 

45778.  Whereas  if  it  is  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
done,  you  may  say,  sympathetically,  then  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  foster-mothers,  so  far  from  objecting  to  it, 
would  welcome  that  thorough  inspection,  as  it  would  show 

■  that  they  were  doing  their  work  well  ? — It  might  be  so 
in  some  cases,  but  I  think  if  I  were  a  foster-mother  I  should 
resent  it  if  I  were  doing  my  duty. 

45779.  Does  not  the  question  of  clothing  also  come  in ; 
that  is  to  say,  is  it  not  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
child  is  properly  clothed  ? — Certainly :  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  think  that  you  must  not  draw  a  hard  line  here  ; 
4s.  a  week  does  not  maintain  the  child,  and  you  arf>  not 
giving  them  all  that  they  are  entitled  to  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  child.  Therefore  there  must  be  some  little 
latitude  allowed.  Nominally  10s.  is  given  for  the  clothing, 
but  one  knows  it  goes  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  house- 
hold expenses. 

45780.  I  am  not  at  all  judging  as  to  what  should  be 
recognised  as  necessary ;  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that 
careful  examination  is  requisite  in  order  to  find  out 
what  is  done  ? — Careful  examination  is  certainly  necessary 

if  you  have  any  idea  that  the  child  has  been  misused  ;  I  • 
quite  agree  with  that.  ^ 

45781.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  that  the  evidence  Effect  of 
which  you  gave  to  Miss  Hill  just  now  does  not  show  that  pul'licatior 
the  inquiries  are  insufficient — that  is  to  say,  relations  are 

byguardia 

found  as  soon  as  the  children  are  Ukely  to  be  useful,  or  ^^'^''^t 
directly  you  threaten  to  send  the  children  away  ? — It  is  the  gj^juj-gg 
fact  that  relations  do  come  forward  then. 

45782.  Therefore  has  not  the  previous  inquiry  been 
insufficient  ? — We  believe  that  the  inquiry  which  is  made 
previous  to  emigrating  children  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  their  numbers,  because  it  reduces  their  numbers 
and  brings  forth  friends  which  we  otherwise  should  not 
find. 

45783.  That  shows  that  the  original  inquiry  was  not  so 
strict,  does  it  not  ? — The  circumstances  might  have 
altered.  The  people  who  came  forward  a  year  or  so 
afterwards  perhaps  were  not  in  the  same  position  to 
maintain  the  children  at  the  time  that  they  allowed  them 
to  go  to  the  cottage  homes. 
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45784.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians  of  the  Aston  Union,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

45785.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — For 
twelve  months. 

45786.  I  think  you  have  prepared  for  us  a  full  statement 
of  your  views  ? — Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement. ) 

1.  I  am  qualified  to  answer  :— 

(a)  As  a  student  of  economics. 

(6)  As  a  trade  uaion  ofBeial,  who  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  a  Birmingham  slum,  and  at  present  works  in 
a  factory. 

(c)  As  a  guardian  of  the  poor. 

(d)  As  a  lecturer  on  social  science  and  ethics. 

2.  The  area  administered  by  the  Aston  guardians  is 
partly  urban  and  partly  rural.  I  have  no  special  know- 
ledge of  the  rural  portion.  The  urban  part  is  situated 
in  Birmingham  ond  Aston.  The  industries  are  those 
mainly  connected  with  hardware  and  the  factoring  of 
commodities  used  by  all  large  communities.  Trade,  in 
the  bulk,  is  more  regular  than  in  most  large  towns,  owing 
to  the  variety  of  manufactures.  Taking  our  industrial 
system  as  it  is,  workmen  have  as  many  opportunities  for 
obtaining  work  in  Birmingham  and  Aston  as  anywhere. 
Yet  we  have  a  long  list  of  unemployed  men  and  women, 
comparatively  few  of  whom  are  reached  by  the  City  Dis- 
tress Committee.  The  majority  are  willing  to  work,  some 
are  unwilling  —for  they  long  ago  gave  up  in  despair  the 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances  and  have  become 
idle  and  hopeless — and  some  are  scamps. 

3.  Labour  is  mobile,  and  very  few  remain  for  many  years 
with  the  same  firm.  Those  who  do  remain  are  generally 
skilled  mechanics.  The  greater  part  of  labour  is  semi- 
skilled and  can  be  interchangeably  adapted  to  the  many 
various  branches  of  the  hardware  trades.  A  cycle  firm 
may  have  no  cycles  to  make  and  a  motor  firm  is  busy. 
The  semi-skilled  machinists  are  discharged  by  the  cycle 
maker  and  some  are  employed  by  the  motor  maker. 
Some  may  go  to  add  to  the  never-faihng  number  of 
broken  men  and  women.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
female  labour  in  factories.  Women  workers  include  both 
married  and  single.  There  is  a  large  body  of  self-respect- 
ing men  and  women  in  the  hardware,  building,  and  other 
trades,  but  I  fin4  that  these  are  the  most  regularly  em- 
ployed of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled.  The  very  poor  are 
those  who  are  irregularly  employed  and  therefore  imper- 
fectly housed  and  nourished,  and  consequently  are 
lacking  in  power  of  concentration,  will  and  enjoyment. 
Above  these  two  classes,  socially,  is  a  strong  body  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  composed  of  highly  skilled  men 
and  women  in  factory  and  office,  e.g.,  foremen,  managers, 
tradesmen,  etc.,  who  are  the  mainstay  of  churches,  chapels, 
and  some  philanthropic  institutions.  The  hospitals, 
however,  are  largely  supported  by  the  manual  workers. 
The  housing  accommodation  for  the  three  classes  is 
unsatisfactory,  the  houses  being  built  to  rent  and  not  to 
use.  This  presses  very  heavily  on  the  poor,  who  are 
driven  into  the  narrow  streets  and  small  closely  packed 
houses  of  which  latter  they  can  often  rent  but  a  portion  for 
a  shilling  or  two  per  week.  One  set  of  offices  has  often 
to  accommodate  a  row  of  these  houses.  There  are  many  of 
these  streets  in  St.  Mary's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  N-soh^lls 
Sparkbrook,  Boriesley,  Duddeston,  Deritend  and  Aston. 

4.  Overcrowding  is  very  prevalent.  Disease  and  vice 
are  most  rampant  there.  The  people  have  nothing  else 
to  occupy  their  attention,  bat  work.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  to  look  there  for  the  homes  of  most  of  our 
phthisical  patients  in  the  infirmary.  Most  of  the  under- 
paid female  and  child  libourers  five  in  these  houses. 
Many  are  insanitary  and  the  pan  system  still  holds,  though 
this  is  being  gradually  altered.  In  the  enlargement  of  the 
towns  of  Birmingham  and  Aston  there  is  no  plan,  system 
or  organ isatio:i.  Everything  is  chaotic  and  go  as  you 
please.  In  the  distribution  of  labour  it  is  get  what  you 
can,  how  you  can,  anl  where  you  can.  A  mai  or  woman, 
discharged,  embarks  on  an  unknown  sea  unless  they  are 
in  a  trade  union,  in  which  case  thire  are  many  others 
ready  to  help  them  into  other  berths. 
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For  these  people  there  are  few  pleasures.    These  are    Mr.  IF.  //. 
supplied  by  parks  and  bands  in  summer  (inaccessible  Ayles. 

to  most  slum  dwellers) — football  matches,  which  are   

beyond  their  means  ;  the  public-house,  the  last  refuge      M.a.r.  1907. 
of  the  despairing,  the  hopeless  and  the  discontented; 
the  art  gallery  the  — brightest  spot  for  many  an  artisan.  Social  and 
and  the  gallery  of  the  music  halls — within  the  reach  of  industrial 
jjjgg^  conditions  in 

Aston  Union. 

5.  There  are  tew  educational  facilities  of  which  they 
can  take  advantage.  They  have  but  little  desire  for 
religion  or  education,  for  they  are  either  too  busy  in 
looking  after  their  first  life  to  be  able  to  think  of  a  second, 
or  too  despondent  of  making  anything  of  life  at  all :  and  so 
many  are  attracted  by  the  first  brightly  lit  bar  and  give 
play  to  the  first  unruly  impulse  that  appeals  to  them. 
These  help  to  fill  our  infirmaries  and  lock  wards. 

6.  I  know  of  no  experiments  in  administration  at 
Aston  beyond  placing  the  inmates  on  the  and  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  stone  cells.    This  is  in  every  way  beneficial. 

7.  As  to  the  merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  I  Effects  of 
think  all  rehef  is  bad.    The  idea  is  that  something  is  relief  on  the 
given  for  necessaries  ■which  is  not  earned,  and  to  wliich  recipieait. 
the  recipient  is  not  entitled  by  right.    I  know  of  no  case 

where  relief — indoor  or  outdoor — has  not  detrimentally 
affected  the  character  of  the  recipient.  It  subtly  extracts 
the  sturdy  independence,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  given  are  humiliating. 


8.  Outdoor  relief  is  never  adequate  and  but  aggravates 
the  need  by  partially  satisfying  it.  There  is  no  standard 
to  apply  to  applicants,  but  everything  is  left  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  They  may  give  rehef  one 
week  to  one  kind  of  applicant  and  refuse  it  the  following 
week  to  another  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  humour,  mood,  feehng,  of  the  guardians. 
There  is  generally  a  stipulated  amount  of  relief  given  and 
this  is  of  little  use,  though  very  acceptable  on  the  principle 
that  every  little  helps.  The  bread  given  is  the  badge  of 
pauperism,  and  is  as  unmistakable  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods where  it  is  distributed  as  a  flag.  The  people  who 
need  relief  most  do  not  get  it.  The  temporarily  unem- 
ployed who  are  without  cash  have  to  sell  their  home  at  a 
loss  before  they  can  obtain  relief.  This  plays  havoc  with 
their  will,  desire  to  persevere,  and  their  self-respect.  After 
a  repetition,  they  give  up  in  despair.  In  our  union  the 
children  of  a  deserted  wife,  even  though  she  is  earning  123. 
per  week  to  keep  herself,  cannot  be  relieved  outside  the 
house  (owing  to  a  resolution  on  the  books).  She  stays 
outside,  and  the  result  is  the  impoverishment  of  the 
children,  whom  we  shall  probably  have  to  receive  as  in- 
mates when  they  are  adults.  Old  people  are  impoverished 
ethically  by  having  to  submit  to  enquiries  consequent 
upon  an  application  for  relief.  Without  exception  they 
feel  the  indignity  of  receiving  it. 

9.  Indoor  rehef  is  worse  than  outdoor.  Inmates  of 
workhouses  are  treated  simply  as  possessing  bodies. 
Both  food  and  work  are  monotonous.  There  are  no 
educational  facihties  and  but  few  chances  of  enjoyment. 
Aston  workhouse  is  a  vast  aggregation  of  men  and  women 
kept  separately.  The  result  of  it  all  is>  that  the  workhouse 
is  a  moral  cesspool.  Scandal  is  the  main  food  for  con- 
versation and  the  men  and  women  become  increasingly 
more  like  animals. 

We  have  a  chaplain  and  a  Roman  Catholic  instructor, 
but  the  inmates  having  no  knowledge  of  a  good  first  hfe 
have  little  desire  for  the  second.  Their  work  is  oftentimes 
a  farce.  Workhouses  do  not  fulfil  the  proper  functions 
for  which  they  were  built  and  are  mainly  the  unhappy 
abiding  places  of  the  aged,  the  imbecile,  and  the  idle. 
Inmates  do  work  which  is  sometimes  the  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  damage  they  do,  e.g.,  they  will  sweep  and 
scrub  the  steps  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  up  the  perforated 
tops  of  the  heating  apparatus  beneath.  They  will  stoke 
up  the  fires  for  the  boilers  and  waste  half  the  coal  by 
ignorant  and  careless  stoking.  As  an  engineer  I  am 
keenly  alive  to  the  wastefulness  of  casual  stokers.  To 
have  sufficient  overseers  would  be  vastly  expensive. 

10.  It  is  impossible  to  adequately  classify  inmates. 
An  elaborate  establishment  would  be  required  costing  an 
amount  in  building  and  administration  far  in  excess  of  its 
use.    The  workhouse  is  the  home  of  pessimism,  and  no 
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inmate  retains  any  hope  after  the  first  few  days.  It 
never  reforms,  it  always  confirms.  In  the  case  of  an  im- 
becile old  man  or  sick  person,  having  relatives  outside, 
such  relatives  are  asked  to  contribute  towards  their  keep. 
As  in  out-relief,  there  is  no  standard.  I  have  known  a 
man,  earning  23s.  per  week,  be  asked  to  pay  9s.  weekly 
towards  the  keep  of  his  wife  in  the  infirmary.  And  the 
following  week  a  single  man  getting  24s.  per  week  asked  to 
pay  2s.  6d.  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  parent.  The 
single  man  was  young,  the  married  man  greyheaded  and 
homeless,  living  in  lodgings  at  4s.  6d.  per  week. 
This  is  termed  judging  each  case  on  its  merits. 

11   The  classes  of  jsersons  applying  for  relief  are  :— 

(a)  Widows  with  children  whose  husbands  have 

been  self-respecting. 

(6)  Deserted  wives  and  widows  without  their  bad 

husbands. 

(c)  Old  men  and  women,  self-respecting  and  careful 

for  the  most  part. 

{d)  Tramps  and  scamps  who  have  been  respectable, 
(e)  Tramps  and  scamps  whose  fathers  were  the 

same. 

(/)  Men  whose  condition  of  life  and  labour  have  led 
them  to  discontent,  despair,  and  enfeeblement  of 
body,  and  who  have  therefore  given  way  to  drink, 
idleness,  and  worse. 
These  come  from  the  two  lower  classes  before  men- 
tioned, 

12.  When  we  come  to  the  causes  of  pauperism  we 
must  differentiate  between  primary  and  secdndary. 
My  experience  leaos  me  to  the  belief  that  pauperism  is 
caused  by : 

(a)  Bad  breeding.  Mothers  working  in  factories 
under  conditions  which  give  the  embryo  no  chance, 
or  work  at  the  washtub,  mangling,  which  injures  them 
internally.  The  child  when  born  is  neglected  and 
ill-fed.  Its  education  is  meagre  and  it  is  sent  to 
work  much  too  early,  at  a  task  beyond  its  strength, 
and  ultimately  it  becomes  decrepit  in  body  and 
mind. 

(6)  Irregular  employment  and  low  wages  are  the 
causes  of  the  unthrifty  habits  of  many  of  the  workers. 
The  poor  and  the  pauperised  are  the  most  unthrifty 
but  the  most  benevolent.  They  will  share  their 
last  penny  with  others. 

(c)  Living  in  slums,  having  a  body  needing  a 
stimulus  which  should  be  given  by  pure  air,  good 
food  and  plenty  of  house  room,  many  give  way  to 
drink,  which  accentuates  but  does  not  cause  their 
poverty.    It  is  secondary. 

(d)  Many  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  are  also  in 
receipt  of  wages.  Many  women  are  out-workers. 
At  carding  buttons  they  are  paid  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  2d. 
per  100  gross,  thereby  earning  l|^d.  per  hour.  Fixing 
curtain  hooks  to  pins  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  By  working  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  they 
can  earn  5s.  per  week.  Hook  and  eye  work  is  paid 
for  at  the  same  rate.  Employers  say  that  they  cannot 
pay  more  owing  to  competition.  Sometimes  it  is 
home  and  sometimes  foreign.  The  result  is  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

13.  The  ultimate  cause  of  all  pauperism  is : — 

(a)  The  ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution  and  exchange  by  private  individuals 
who  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  case  to  get  as 
large  a  private  profit  as  possible. 

(b)  The  lack  of  organisation  in  industry,  education, 
national  and  local  government,  causes  physical  and 
mental  and  moral  diseases  which  the  best  minds  and 
the  vast  resources  of  science  fail  to  cure. 

14.  As  a  rule  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as 
guardians  are  of  the  middle  classes  and  socially  are  very 
good  fellows. 

They  have  as  a  rule  no  knowledge  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  but  little  of  local  government  or  the  principles 
of  administration. 

They  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  officials,  viz., 
the  clerk  or  relieving  officer,  for  their  details  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  party  paper  for  their  policy,  if  it  happens 
to  have  one. 
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They  are  sometimes  —  rarely  —  able,  well-informed 
business  men  who  find  it  impossible  to  give  adequate 
time  to  the  work.  As  a  rule  they  have  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  and  view  the  inmate  or  person  seeking  relief 
as  of  an  entirely  different  class  to  themselves  who  desire 
to  be  kept  by  the  ratepayers. 

They  do  very  little  careful  visiting. 

Sometimes  they  are  young  and  inexperienced,  but 
enthusiastic,  and  may  or  may  not  become  useful  public 
servants. 

15.  The  best  available  men  rarely  become  guardians  Inferior 
because :  status  of 

(a)  There  is  no  great  honour  attached  to  guardian-  guardians 
ship.  andcaus. 

(b)  They  generally  meet  during  the  day,  when 
many  business  and  working  men  cannot  possibly 
attend. 

(c)  Because  there  is  no  hopefulness  in  the  work, 
and  imless  one  has  suffered  and  but  barely  escaped 
the  abyss  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  a  perennial  enthusiasm.  ' ' 

16.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  foregoing,  and  it  is  i< 
through  the  efforts  of  these,  together  with  the  fine  men  ' 
on  the  official  staff,  that  the  utter  maladministration  of 

this  most  difficult  section  of  local  government  is  pre- 
vented. 

17.  With  regard  to  our  methods  of  administration.  Scale  of 
old  people  are  generally  given  2s.  and  a  loaf.    We  have  relief  in 
commenced  in  one  district  giving  2s.  6d.  without  the  Aston  Udd, 
badge.    Widows  are  given  for  their  children,  Is.  and  a 

loaf  for  each  under  fourteen.  ' 

Deserted  wives  are  given  the  house  test.  ' 

Relatives  responsible  are  compelled  to  pay  what  the 
guardians  think  they  can  afford,  whether  they  can  do  so 
or  not. 

18.  The  question  of  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  is  essentially  Socialism  le 
economic.    There  should  be  no  need  for  relief.    Industry  panacea  f 
should  be  organised.    Education  should  be  so  graduated  pauperisn 
that  round  men  should  be  placed  in  round  holes,  and 
there  should  be  a  hole  for  every  man.    I  believe  that 
the  present  state  of  anarchy  in  commerce,  industry, 
education,  and  government  can  be  cured  by  the  nation,  #, 
socially  owning  what  they  socially  use.    Until  that  is 
done  we  must  have  the  needy  with  us. 


19.  Immediate  practical  reforms,  which  I  think  could 
be  enacted  are  : — 

(a)  That  no  administrator  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  two  public  positions,  e.g.,  councillor  and  guardian 
or  councillor  and  Member  of  ParUament.  Experience 
has  proved  that  no  man  has  time  for  both. 

(b)  They  shall  be  compelled  to  give  so  much  of 
their  time  to  their  work  and  be  paid  for  it. 

They  should  give  concise  annual  reports  of  their 
work,  signed  by  the  clerk  and  auditors,  and  pubUshed 
by  the  city  authorities. 

(c)  All  old  men  and  women  who  can  look  after 
themselves  should  be  given  an  adequate  pension, 
which  they  could  obtain  weekly  at  the  nearest 
post  office.  On  no  account  should  they  be  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  too 
heartbreaking  and  cruel. 

(d)  Old  men  and  women  who  need  nurses  to  keep 
them  clean,  etc.,  but  not  doctors,  should  be  placed 
in  communities  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  with  a 
recreation  hall  near  by  in  which  they  could  converse 
and  have  some  pleasures.  Their  houses  to  be  small 
and  cosy,  and  a  small  but  efficient  staff  of  nurses  to 
attend  to  their  needs.  This  would  be  a  national 
luxury  which  we  can  well  afford,  and  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  humanity. 

(e)  (i.)  Able-bodied  men  should  be  placed  in 
laoour  colonies  and  trained  in  up-to-date  agriculture ; 
(ii.)  Municipal  or  State  workshops  controlled  by 
business  men  with  practical  knowledge  of  the  work 
done,  and  not  by  men  who  have  influence  at  head- 
quarters. 

This  will  absorb  to  some  extent  the,  at  present,  irredu- 
cible minimum  of  the  unemployed. 

(/)  The  unemployable  should  bo  isolated.  In- 
capacity when  due  to  neglect,  idleness,  or  self- 
indulgence,  is  as  infectious  (morally)  as  smallpox. 
They  should  be  placed  in  nataral  and  beautiful 
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surroundings  and  given,  not  taskmasters  to  keep  them 
moving  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  but  teachers  to 
show  them  the  way,  and  help  them  to  climb  out. 
If  they  die  in  the  attempt  no  healthy  worker  is  injured 
thereby. 

I  would  point  out  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
people  in  Sections  (d),  (e)  (i.),  (e)  (ii.),  and  (/)  have  to  be 
maintained  and  are  maintained  now  with  no  hope  of 
reform,  benefit  to  themselves,  or  credit  to  us. 

{g)  Out-relief  should  be  larger  than  at  present  in 
cases  of  widows  with  children,  wives  who  have 
been  deserted,  etc.  At  present  mothers  are  compelled 
to  go  out  to  work  and  are  told  to  do  so  by  the  guar- 
dians, when  they  should  be  looking  after  and  properly 
rearing  their  children. 

{h)  There  should  be  a  well-organised  system  of 
labour  bureaux  to  which  employer  and  employee 
should  regularly  go  in  case  of  need.  The  tem- 
porarily unemployed  should  be  able  to  pass  from  town 
to  town  in  search  of  work  assisted  by  them,  with 
food  and  traXrelling  expenses.  Relief  should  be 
granted  to  their  families  when  absent,  and  if  un- 
successful after  a  given  period  he  should  be  drafted 
either  to  a  State  factory  or  a  labour  colony. 

(i)  All  the  foregoing  should  be  controlled  by 
committees  appointed  by  the  town  or  county  author- 
ity, which  should,  also  be  the  sanitarj-  authority. 

(/)  Poor  Law  infirmaries  should  be  entirely  separ- 
ated from  any  kind  of  workhouse.  I  know  of  many 
cases  which  have  been  transferred  from  the  infirmary 
to  the  workhouse  that  would  never  have  gone  had 
they  not  been  infected  by  the  workhouse  inmates. 
No  inmate  of  a  workhouse  should  be  allowed  to  do  any 
work  in  nor  go  near,  an  infirmary.  As  workers  they 
are  wasteful  and  given  to  partiality,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  exceedingly  bad.  There  should  in  fact  be 
a  co-ordination  of  all  surgical,  medical,  and  nursing 
help  for  the  poor.  We  have  abominable  cases  of 
bedsores  sent  from  the  philanthropic  hospitals  to 
our  infirmary  that  can  hardly  be  cured. 

(k)  There  should  be  more  efficient  inspection. 
Inspectors  come  once  a  year  or  so,  spend  a  few  hours 
in  a  place  that  it  takes  more  than  a  day  simply  to 
walk  over.    This  is  playing  at  inspection. 

(I)  There  should  also  be  lady  inspectors,  who  are 
trained  nurses,  for  all  hospitals. 

(m)  I  would  recommend  that  the  admirable 
memorandum  issued  by  the  Scottish  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  examination  and  certification 
of  trained  sick  nurses  be  adopted  by  the  English 
Local  Government  Board.  There  should  also  be 
standardisation  of  training  and  examination.  Registra- 
tion. Testimonials  should  be  given  by  superinten- 
dent nurses  and  medical  officers,  and  not  by  guardians 
or  councillors. 

(n)  There  should  be  visiting  medical  officers. 
These  would  raise  the  standard  of  discipline  and 
treatment. 

(o)  Regular  and  paid  help  would  be  cheapest 
ultimately. 

(p)  Systematic  examination  of  phthisical  patients 
made  compulsory  and  the  records  preserved.  These 
also  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  sanitary 
authority. 

(q)  Ad  hoc  bodies  are  necessarily  narrowed  in  their 
scope,  and  others  become  entirely  inefficient.  One 
example  which  occurs  to  me  is  of  a  widow  with 
children ;  the  eldest  won  a  scholarship,  but  was 
sent  by  her  mother  to  work.  When  we  asked  her 
why,  she  said  she  had  no  money  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary books  and  could  not  afford  to  keep  her  at 
school.  Here  was  the  need  for  a  maintenance 
scholarship,  but  we  could  not  pass  it  over  to  an 
education  committee.  In  its  absence  a  fine  national 
asset  was  thrown  away. 

(r)  There  should  be  greater  unity  in  local  govern- 
ment. All  the  needs  and  activities  of  localities  are 
intimately  inter-related  and  should  be  controlled  by 
one  central  body. 
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(s)  Children  should  be  kept  in  cottage  homes  and 
placed  under  the  education  department  of  the  same 
authority.  This  is  by  far  the  best  method  under 
present  conditions. 

(t)  The  law  of  settlement  should  be  entirely  repealed, 
as  it  is  most  expensive  and  of  little  use. 

(m)  Under  these  conditions  the  most  expensive 
work  of  boards  of  guardians  would  be  avoided,  anc' 
they  themselves  would  not  be  needed. 

45787.  {Chairman.)  Some  of  the  questions  you  deal 
with  in  that  statement  are  clearly  outside  our  reference. 
I  think  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it  wiU  be  to  take 
the  suggestions  you  make  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  19,  and 
I  think  in  that  way  we  shall  cover  the  substance.  But 
before  going  to  that  paragraph  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  mothers  working  in  factories  ;  would  you 
prohibit  young  jnothers  working  in  factories  ? — How  can 
you  while  the  children  have  to  be  fed  ? 

45788.  I  am  asking  you  to  assume  that  you  had  your 
own  way.  You  object  to  it  altogether,  as  you  say  it 
produces  a  bad  effect  in  subsequent  generations  ;  I  ask, 
therefore,  would  you  stop  them  from  working  ? — Yes  ; 
only  in  our  present  system  I  should  not  do  so,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  cannot  do  so,  seeing  that  the 
children  have  to  be  fed.  But  in  a  properly  organised 
system  of  society  I  should  certainly  prohibit  any  mother 
who  should  be  breeding  her  childi-en,  looking  after  and 
training  her  children,  from  working  in  a  factory. 

45789.  Assuming  you  did  that,  what  would  you  do  with 
the  husband  ;  would  you  subsidise  the  husband  ? — No. 
Under  the  system  of  society  that  I  have  mentioned,  the 
husband  would  be  paid  proper  wages  so  that  he  could 
keep  himself,  his  wife  and  his  children. 

45790.  Now  coming  to  your  scheme  of  reform,  I  see  you 
would  not  allow  any  person  to  hold  two  public  posts  ? — 
That  is  so. 

45791.  And  taking,  for  instance,  the  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians, you  would  make  a  man  give  a  certain  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  work,  and  you  would  pay  him  for  it  ? — That  is 
so. 

45792.  Would  you  have  him  popularly  elected  ? — Yes. 

45793.  Would  you  diminish  the  number  of  guardians  or 
would  you  keep  them  practically  as  they  are  now  ? — I 
should  reorganise  the  areas  for  which  they  are  elected  at 
the  present  time,  and  then  I  think  we  could  do  with  at 
least  half  of  what  we  have. 

45794.  But  they  would  practically  be  all  paid  ? — I  think 


45795.  You  are  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  class  of  inferior'^ 
person  who  now  comes  forward  as  a  guardian  ? — That  is  status  and 
so.  qnalificatiore 

45796.  They  have  not  much  knowledge  you  think,  and  °^  guardianiSv- 
weU-to-do  business  men  fiind  it  impossible  to  give  then- 

time  to  the  work ;  you  would  have  the  same  difficulty, 
would  you  not,  if  they  were  paid  ? — I  think  that  is  hardly 
a  fair  statement  of  what  I  said  and  what  I  have  written. 
They  have  not  much  knowledge  of  economic  conditions 
or  of  local  government  administration,  but  they  may  have 
plenty  of  knowledge  in  other  directions — I  do  not  know. 
So  far  as  the  work  for  them  to  do  is  concerned,  the  average 
Poor  Law  guardian  has  very  little  knowledge  of  economic 
conditions,  of  local  government  problems,  or  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  we  have  some  men,  very  able  men,  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  government  and  also 
business  ability  and  who  have  well-informed  minds.  But 
I  find  that  they  are  generally  so  busy  with  then-  own 
businesses,  or  with  perhaps  other  philanthropic  affairs  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  that  they  cannot  give  as  much 
time  to  the  work  as  they  would  like  to  do,  consequently  it 
is  unsatisfactory  to  themselves,  having  regard  to  the  way 
that  things  are  administered.  It  is  by  those  men  who  give 
of  the  best  of  their  time  and  ability  (together  with  the 
permanent  officials),  that  the  utter  m&l-administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  is  averted.  I  find  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  guardians  do  their  work  properly,  r^nd  it 
is  the  small  percentage  that  we  have  to  look  to  for  }>roper 
administration, 

45797.  That  is  just  my  point ;  how,  under  your  system,  -Advantages 
would  you  get  a  larger  percentage  of  persons  who  would  payment 
do  the  work. — If  you  pay  them  lor  their  woik  they  would  '^^  guardians 
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do  their  work.  As  you  have  seen,  I  recommend  that  they 
should  give  in  a  report  every  year,  signed  by  the  clerk  and 
by  the  auditors,  as  to  the  work  M'hich  they  have  done — a 
concise  report  of  which  should  be  posted  about  just  as  we 
post  public  notices  at  the  present  time,  only  perhaps  a 
little  more  widely.  People  would  then  see  what  they  had 
done,  and  if  they  were  satisfied  with  them  they  would  re- 
elect them,  and  if  they  were  not  they  would  sack  them. 

45798.  Do  you  think  you  would  change,  so  to  say,  the 
character  and  class  of  Poor  Law  guardians  if  you  paid 
them  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  say  you  would  get  your 
work  done  better. 

45799.  Please  stick  to  what  you  have  said.  You  say  a 
small  proportion  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  are  not 
properly  qualified  ? — Yes. 

45800.  How  are  you  going  to  get  a  large  proportion  pro- 
perly qualified  ? — In  this  way :  I  would  have  Poor  Law 
guardians,  and  the  msmbers  of  all  public  bodies,  pass  a 
preliminary  examination  and  answer  certain  questions 
before  they  are  allowed  to  become  candidates  ;  otherwise 
you  would  have  no  guarantee  that  your  local  government 
was  going  to  be  properly  carried  out. 

45801.  That  would  be  as  regards  the  administration. 
Now,  according  to  (c),  you  would  wish  that  all  men  and 
women  who  could  not  look  after  themselves  should  be 
given  an  adequate  pension  which  is  not  to  be  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Law.  At  what  age 
would  you  take  the  old  men  and  old  women  to  be  qualified  ? 
— Roughly  speaking,  I  think  that  we  ought  at  the  present 
time,  under  present  economic  conditions,  to  give  the 
pension  to  them  at  fifty-five,  for  I  find  that  after  fifty-five 
men  have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  work,  or  in 
getting  work  which  is  suitable  to  them.  Unfortunately, 
old  men  are  given  degrading  work.  Under  a  different 
system  of  society  work  would  be  given  to  them  which  they 
could  do.  and  which  they  could  do  well  and  which  they 
would  be  happy  in  doing.  I  think  that  fifty-five  at  the 
present  time  is  the  age  when  these  men  should  have  old- 
age  pensions  given  to  then>. 

45802.  And  the  women  too  ? — Yes,  the  woman  too 
rather. 

4580.3.  What  is  your  idea  of  an  adequate  pension  ? — 
Supposing  two  were  li<.'ing  together,  an  adequate  pension,  I 
take  it,  would  be  about  10s.  a  week  each.  If  a  man  were 
living  separately,  I  think  15s.  should  be  given  to  him. 

45804.  The  old  men  and  the  old  women  who  were  not 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves  ara  to  be  placed  in 
communities  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  I  see,  according 
to  (6?)  ? — I  believe  that  that  should  be  done.  As  you 
know,  there  are  a  lot  of  old  men  and  old  women  in  our 
infirmaries  and  workhouses  at  the  present  time  who  have 
very  little  the  matter  with  them,  with  the  exception  that 
they  are  quite  enfeebled.  These  men  and  women  cannot 
really  look  after  themselves  properly  and  they  want  keep- 
ing clean.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  are  sent  to  us. 
They  are  destitute  in  other  directions  as  well,  and  they 
are  sent  to  us  to  keep  clean  and  to  keep  generally.  I 
think  that  if  a  system  of  almshouses,  not  of  the  same 
styles  that  we  see,  but  if  a  system  of  almshouses  was 
instituted  in  our  suburbs,  small  houses  but  cosy,  with 
Ifttle  gardens  surrounding  them,  and  a  recreation  hall 
where  these  men  and  women  could  go  and  talk  over  old 
times,  vi  here  they  could  have  a  common  kitchen  and  get 
their  meals  from  that  kitchen  and,  within  limits,  could 
have  what  they  feel  they  can  eat — I  think  that  that  would 
be,  as  I  have  said,  a  thing  that  we  could  well  afford,  being 
a  rich  nation,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  us  and  would  be  a 
tribute  to  our  humanity.  As  it  is,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
we  have  to  keep  these  men  now  in  the  workhouse  at  an 
expense  of  between  6s.  and  7s.  a  week,  perhaps  more 
sometimes,  and  when  they  have  to  go  into  the  infirm  wards 
or  into  the  infirmary  it  comes  to  9s.  and  9  .  6d.  a  week, 
and  we  give  them  practically  no  pleasure  whatever. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  ultimate  cost  would  be 
but  very  little  more,  and  the  evening-time  of  their  lives 
would  be  brighter,  and  they  would  feel,  with  Brownmg 
that  the  best  was  jet  to  be. 

45805.  Would  you  put  them  into  these  alms-houses  or 
communities  ? — Yes,  but  I  would  call  them  colonies^ 
rather. 


45806.  These  old  people  would  then  cost  rather  more 
than  what  they  do  at  present,  would  they  not  ? — I  take 
it  they  would  cost  about  10s.  a  week  ;  it  could  be  done 
for  that. 

45807.  Then  you  say  in  (e)  that  able-bodied  men  should  Labour 
be  placed  in  labour  colonies,  and  trained  in  up-to-date  colonies  f 
agriculture  ? — Yes.  the  able- 
bodied. 

45808.  Would  you  put  any  test  on  them  ? — An  able- 
bodied  man  before  he  went  to  a  labour  colony — and  I  am 
dealing  with  the  time  of  transition  between  now  and 
the  better  system  of  society — should  exhaust  aU  the 
resources  of  industry  as  it  is  now,  and  should  be  given 
the  chance  of  going  the  whole  roimd  and  assisted  to  go 

the  whole  round  in  order  to  get  employment.    If  he  ^ 
cannot  get  work,  then  he  ehould  be  drafted  to  a  labour 
colony  and  there  set  to  work,  or  he  should  be  drafted  i-i 
elsewhere,  as  my  second  recommendation  in  (e)  states. 

45809.  That  is,  to  municipal  or  State  workshops  ? —  Municipal 
Yes.  workshop; 

for  the  al- 

45810.  How  would  you  pay  the  man  at  a  municipal  bodied,  ai 
or  State  workshop  ;  would  you  pay  him  by  food,  or  at  their  efEec 
the  current  rate  of  wage  outside  ? — Certainly,  if  he  does  on  private 
the  work  he  should  be  paid.  employme . 

45811.  If  that  is  so,  what  inducement  would  anybody 
have  to  seek  work  outside  ? — He  would  have  this  induce- 
ment, that  supposing  he  went  to  the  State-controlled 
workshop  he  would  find  there,  to  a  large  extent,  though 
perhaps  there  would  be  a  little  more  air,  practically  the 
same  conditions  existing,  because  these  State  workshops 
would  not  be  nurseries  for  idle  men,  but  would  be  shops 
placed  under  the  administration  of  men  who  were  ad- 
ministrators. If  they  were  engineering  factories,  for 
instance,  they  would  be  men  who  had  been  engineers  and 
who  knew  engineering  and  who  could  dispose  of  men  and 
could  administer  a  large  factory  and  these  factories  should 
be  large. 

45812.  If  the  conditions  were  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  private  employ,  why  should  a  man  seek  private 
employ  ?  Would  you  not  have  a  large  number  of  persons 
on  your  hands  ? — I  think  I  see  your  idea.  I  think  that 
while  we  have  private  enterprise,  private  enterprise  is 
going  to  get  as  much  money  as  it  can,  and  therefore,  I 
think,  that  they  will  work  as  hard  as  they  can  to  keep 
workmen  with  them.  But  I  also  believe  that  having 
established  State  workshops,  if  so  be  we  find  that  we  have 
more  men  than  we  know  we  can  do  with,  then  we  can 
do  what  private  enterprisers  can  do,  that  is,  extend 
our  premises. 

45813.  Still,  you  would  have  competition  between  your 
workshops  and  private  enterprise,  but  I  su^^  pose  you 
would  not  mind  if  that  was  fatal  to  private  enteprise, 
as  it  would  practically  put  into  your  hands  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  able-bodied  people  of  this  country  ? — 
I  think  myself,  so  far  as  private  entiri-rise  is  concerned, 
that  it  would  be  competition  which  ultimately  would 
eliminate  competition  which  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

45814.  It  would  eliminate  it  by  the  State  becoming 
the  main  employer? — Yes,  the  State  socially  owning 
what  the  State  socially  uses. 

45815.  Going  on  with  your  plans,  we  now  come  to  the  isolation 
unemployable  ;  would  you  send  those  to  farms,  or  would  and  sestheti 
you  isolate  them  ? — I  would  isolate  them.  education 

of  the  un- 

45816.  Would  you  put  them  tlu-ough  a  stricter  test,  employable 
or  make  their  conditions  less  pleasant  than  the  con- 
ditions of  those  who  were  working  in  the  municipal 
workshops  or  the  labour  colonies  ? — Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I 
would  make  them  better.  This  is  the  idea  when  you 
are  dealing  with  the  unemployable.  An  unemployable 
man  is  a  man  who  is  not  to  be  treated  sim]  ly  ns  if  he 
had  a  body,  he  also  has  a  mind.  Unemployableness 
is  a  disease  of  the  mind  even  more  than  of  the  body. 
An  unemployable  man,  I  think,  needs  treatment  just  as 
a  fever  patient  needs  it,  or  as  a  man  suffering  from  any 
contagious  disease.  Unemployableness  is  a  contagious 
disease  which  is  catching  oftentimes,  especiallj^  if  the 
unemployable  man  remains  in  a  slum.  Therefore  I 
would  place  him  in  tke3e  isolated  labour  colonies,  and 
I  would  surround  him  with  beautiful  surroundings  to 
appeal  to  his  aesthetic  sense.    I  would  give  him  not 
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taskmasters  to  keep  him  moving  about  and  working 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  but  teachers  who  would  teach  him 
the  way  to  work.  I  would  also  educate  his  mind  so  that 
he  would  understand  his  relationship  to  others  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  I  think  that  these  men  want  to 
be  taught  rather  and  want  to  be  treated  either  by  the 
doctor  or  by  the  psychologist  and  also  by  the  industrial 
captain.  I  think  what  we  want  to  do  is  not  to  keep 
these  men  down,  but  to  teach  them  the  way  to  get  out 
of  their  conditions,  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  if  they  die 
in  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  reform  them  they 
do  not  infect  anyone  else.  I  will  give  you  my  experi- 
ence. As  I  have  said,  I  have  lived  in  slums.  My  first 
twenty  years — or  nineteen  and  a  half  years — were  spent 
in  the  south-west  of  London  in  the  Wandsworth  Road 
district,  and  I  have  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  the 
Birmingham  slums.  This  is  what  I  find  happens  with 
the  unemployable  there.  The  unemployable  is  gene- 
rally up  fairly  early  in  the  morning  ;  he  does  not  always 
lie  in  bed,  but  he  looks  out  for  the  public-houses.  A 
labouring  man  who  has  been  sleeping  all  night  in  a  very 
small  house  and  in  a  very  small  room  where  his  wife 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  children  are  sleeping,  gets  up  ; 
he  has  a  headache  and  he  does  not  feel  up  to  work.  He 
sees  these  men  lounging  about  the  public -houses,  and  he 
thinks  to  himself  :  "  These  men  seem  to  get  on  all  right. 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not.  I  will  go  in  and  have 
a  nip."  He  goes  in  and  has  some  beer  or  some  other 
stimulant,  and  perhaps  he  does  not  go  to  work.  That 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  your  unemployables  are 
made.  If  you  remove  those  unemployables  from  your 
midst  the  chances  are  that  the  men  whom  you  have 
remaining  with  you  will  have  a  better  chance  of  sticking 
to  their  work,  and  using  their  will-power,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  left  to  them,  to  maintain  their  own  independence 

45817.  Then  you  would  deliberately  make  the  con- 
ditions of  the  unemployable  bettei  than  those  of  the 
employed  in  order  to  reform  them  ? — Just  in  the  same 
way  as  I  would  make  the  conditions  of  a  sick  person  or 
of  a  convalescent  person  better  than  those  of  a  healthy 
person. 

45818.  Coming  now  to  (g)  I  see  you  would  give  larger 
out-relief  than  at  present  to  widows  with  children  and 
wives  who  have  been  deserted,  so  as  to  enable  tlie  mother 
to  avoid  going  to  work,  and  to  enable  her  to  look  after 
her  children  at  home  ? — You  are  quite  right,  I  would 
io  that.  I  may  say  here  I  do  not  generally  consider 
the  ratepayers  when  I  am  considering  a  question  of 
principle  and  a  question  of  what  is  good  for  the  country. 
I  think  that  any  cost  which  is  entailed  at  the  present 
time  so  far  as  the  children  of  widows  are  concerned, 
would  be  money  well  spent,  for  those  children  will  ulti- 
mately themselves  be  ratepayers  and  will  help  to  main- 
tain the  country.  The  idea  against  giving  large  out- 
relief  is  just  this — that  others  will  also  come  on  you  for 
that  relief  when  they  see  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  ;  but 
men  will  not  die  so  that  their  widows  may  get  extra 
out-relief  for  their  children  and  therefore  that  argument 
cannot  apply  just  here.  I  would  give  the  widows  extra 
out-relief,  and  if  necessary  I  would  give  them  extra  chil- 
dren to  look  after  who  are  orphans  ;  or  I  would  bring 
the  widows,  if  they  are  well  informed,  and  able,  into  our 
cottage  homes  with  their  own  children  to  be  looked 
after.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes — and  I  may  say 
that  my  experience  does  not  extend  simply  over  the 
period  of  time  that  I  have  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian, 
but  that  it  has  extended  over  eleven  years — I  find  that 
adopted  children  oftentimes  are  as  well  looked  after  as 
children  that  have  been  born  to  the  home. 

45819.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  expense  that 
would  be  entailed  under  these  headings  that  I  have 
taken  you  through  ?— Do  you  mean  the  expense  so  far 
as  the  unemployable  and  suchlike  matters  are  con- 
cerned ? 

45820.  Yon  would  pay  the  guardians  to  begin  with  ; 
and  then  you  would  give  a  pension  of  10s.  per  week  to 
everybody  over  fifty-five.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
th<\t  pension  would  amount  to,  but  I  think  that  that  a'one 
would  cost  nearly  £100,000,000  a  year.  Then  you  have 
made  various  other  proposals.  What  would  be  the 
amount  that  you  would  thus  put  on  the  rates,  or  would 
you  make  it  a  national  charge  ? — In  the  first  place  you 
are  not  going  to  do  this  all  at  once,  and  no  responsible 


administrator,  nor  anyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of    Mr.  W.  H. 
local  government  or  government  of  any  kind,  would  think  Ayhd. 

of  making  drastic  changes  such  as  I  have  recommended   

here  a  I  at  once.    These  things  would  go  on  one  at  a  time  ''^  ^f^r.  1907. 

For  instance  I  would  make  a  start  with  old-age  pensions,   

even  if  T  started  with  men  over  eighty  or  over  ninetv  : 
I  would  make  that  start  and  I  would  make  it  progressive 
and  let  it  come  down  and  be  increased.  So  far  as  the  old 
men  who  need  nurses  to  keep  them  clean,  etc.,  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  also  put  all  those  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  colonies  that  we  want  to  build  ;  but  I  wouM 
build  one  or  two  colonies  tentatively  so  as  to  find  out 
how  the  thing  worked  and  what  was  the  best  method 
of  building  them  and  looking  after  them. 

45821.  Would  you  do  any  of  this  work  at  the  expense  Question  as 
of  the  ratepayers,  or  would  it  be  done  at  the  expense  of  ^'^  finance  of 
the  nation  ?— These  men  are  the  units  of  society,  and  P™Posed  old 
have  helped  to  make  up  the  units  of  society  ;  society  i^abour"''  °  ^' 
I  believe,  has  made  them  what  they  are  to  a  very  large  colonies 
extent  — 90  per  cent,  of  them — and  I  believe  society  is  etc. 
responsible  for  looking  after  them. 

45822.  Old-age  pensions  you  would  naturally  expect 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  national  exchequer,  but  taking 
these  other  cases,  the  money  must  come  either  from  the 
rates  or  from  the  national  exchequer,  must  it  not  ? — Yes. 

45823.  Would  you  put  these  other  charges  ou  to  the 
rates,  or  would  you  make  them  come  out  of  the  national 
exchequer  ? — If  you  are  going  to  have  these  changes 
made  and  if  you  adopt  my  recommendations  later  on,  as 
I  put  it  these  things  will  not  necessarily  be  under  a  local 
body,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  strictly  local,  so  far  as  even 
a  borough  council  is  concerned.  When  we  have  a  decent 
system  of  government,  the  labour  colonies  would  per- 
haps ba  under  provincial  boards,  and  we  should  thus  have 
a  provincial  tax  then.  We  should  do  away  with  rates, 
which  are  only  taxes  in  another  form.  There  would  bs  a 
provincial  tax  out  of  which  the  expenses  would  oome  for 
the  keeping  of  these  colonies.  But  at  the  present  time 
I  believe  that,  t«ntatively,  the  national  exchequer  should 
bear  the  cost  mainly  of  the  colonies  that  we  should  bui'd, 
because  they  would  be  tentative. 

45824.  If  you  put  a  charge  on  the  national  exchequer 
those  who  represent  the  national  exchequer  would  pro- 
bably have  to  administer  it ;  they  could  not  give  the 
money  and  let  local  people  do  what  they  like  with  it, 
could  they  ? — 1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  delegate  their  powers  and  give  grants,  the  same  as 
they  give  grants  at  the  present  time  for  various  things — 
Education,  for  instance. 

45825.  Now  we  come  to  labour  bureaux  ;  I  .see  that  proposed 
you  would  have  a  regular  organised  system  of  labour  establishment 
bureaux  ? — That  is  so.    I  believe  at  the  present  time  of  system  of 
wc  do  not  organise,  in  fact  unfortunately  the  main  charac-  labour  '"^j 
teristic  of  things  in  England — of  government  especially  bureaux. 

as  well  as  of  industry — is  the  lack  of  organisation.  I 
would  well  organise  labour  bureaux.  I  would  establish 
them  ia  every  town,  and  I  would  see  that  everybody  knew 
that  there  was  a  labour  bureau  there,  and  that  it  was 
there  not  simply  for  the  scamps,  but  for  the  genuine 
unemployed.  I  would  have  notices  placed  up  in  all 
factories  and  in  all  throughfares  and  sent  out  to  all 
employers.  A  notice  like  that  posted  up  for  a  few  months 
would  satisfy  the  need  of  advertisement  and  give  the 
information  ;  and  after  the  first  six  months  it  would  be 
a  tradition  which  would  not  need  advertising.  I  would 
have  a  bureau  so  organised  that  an  employer  would 
go  there  for  labour  and  a  workman  would  go  there  to  get 
employment.  I  should  also  have  these  bureaux  linked 
up  ;  and  I  would  further  still  have  a  number  of  central 
bureaux  all  over  the  coimtry  which  were  always  in  touch 
— a  clearing  house  of  labour,  if  you  like — so  that  men 
could  be  drafted  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

45826.  I  think  you  would  make  these  bureaux  refer  to 
all  classes  of  labour  ? — Yes,  absolutely. 

45827.  And  you  would  facilitate  persons  in  search  of  pjop^ged 
work  ?— Yes.  ^^^^^^ 

45828.  Would  you  give  them  a  dossier  ?    Would  you  work'me^n'in 
give  them  some  registration  paper  to  show  that  they  had  search  of 
been  working  ?■ — I  think  that  the  Swiss  system  of  giving  work, 
them  a  book  is  a  good  one,  and  I  would  give  it  to  them  here. 
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45829.  You  suggest  in  {i)  that  all  this  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  town  or  county  authority  ;  I  understood 
you  were  going  to  keep  the  Poor  Law  work  as  it  is  now, 
but  do  you  propose  to  hand  it  over  ? — I  do  not  propose  to 
keep  the  Poor  Law  guardians.  If  you  take  away  from 
them  their  able-bodied,  if  you  take  away  from  them  their 
unemployable,  if  you  take  away  from  them  the  sick,  and 
if  you  take  away  from  them  the  children,  I  think  that  you 
can  easily  put  over  the  assessment  and  other  duties  to 
other  local  bodies,  and  then  they  will  have  no  work  to  do, 
but  they  will  simply  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

'1 5830.  The  Poor  Law  bodies  would  ? — Yes,  the  guar- 
dian;) will. 

4)831,  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Then  why  would  you  pay 
them  ? — I  would  pay  the  local  administrators,  who  would 
not  necessai'ily  be  the  Poor  Law  guardians.  The  local 
administrators,  I  hope,  will  be  later  on  councillors — not 
that  I  think  there  is  any  merit  in  that;  but  I  think  am- 
bition does  play  a  little  part  in  public  life. 

45832.  (Mr.  BentJiam.)  Who  would  hear  the  apphca- 
tions  for  relief  — I  wait  to  say  what  I  say  in  a  very  short 
way  Out-relief  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians,  and  apphcations  are  made  to  the  reheving 
officers.  Under  a  properly  constituted  system  of  society  I 
think  that  would  not  be  needed  ;  but  at  the  present 
time  we  have  two  sets  of  officers  looking  after  the  poor 
especially.  We  have  the  relieving  officer  who  looks  after 
the  man  in  the  house,  and  who  does  not  have  to  pass  an 
examination;  and  we  have  the  health  officer,  who  looks 
after  the  house  and  who  does  have  to  pass  an  examination. 
I  would  economise  in  this  direction  by  having  one-man  to 
look  after  both  house  and  inmate,  rather  than  having,  as  at 
the  present  time,  two  men  looking  the  one  after  the  house 
and  the  other  after  the  inmate.  I  think  the  system  we 
have  at  the  present  time  of  one  man  looking  after  the 
house  and  of  another  man  looking  after  the  inmate  of  the 
house  is  most  wasteful ;  and  certainly  it  seems  to  me  not 
wise  to  have  a  better  qualified  man  to  look  after  the  house 
while  the  man  who  is  not  perhaps  so  well  qualified  is  put  to 
look  after  the  one  for  whom  the  house  is  built 

45833.  [Chairman.)  Passing  on  to  the  next  subject,  I 
see  that  you  would  separate  the  Poor  Law  infirmary 
altogether  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Entirely. 


45834.  I  see  you  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  effect  of 
Bad  eftect  of  f;}^^  workhouse  upon  those  who  are  in  it  ? — I  have  a  strong 
workhouse     opinion  on  that. 
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45835.  You  think  it  knocks  out  their  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence ? — Rather. 

45836.  You  say  that  you  think  that  people  who  have 
passed  through  the  infirmary  have  got  infected  by  the 
workhouse  inmates  in  the  infirmary,  and  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
men  who  go  over  to  clean,  and  the  women  who  go  over  to 
c'ean  in  the  infirmary  and  do  the  various  duties  there, 
washing  it  and  such  like — cannot  help  but  get  in  contact 
-with  the  inmates  in  the  infirmary.  I  have  known  in  our 
own  infirmary  men  who  had  never  been  in  the  workhouse 
and  who  perhaps  never  would  have  gone  into  the  work- 
Tiouse,  have  got  in  contact  with  these  men  and  have  been 
infected  with  the  workhouse  microbe,  and  when  they  have 
come  out  of  the  infirmary,  they  have  been  transferred  into 
the  workhouse.  Again,  the  conditions  at  the  present 
time  existing  in  our  infirmary  are  these  :  We  are  absolutely 
full  up  in  the  infirmary,  and  when  a  man  comes  into  the 
institution  and  wants  accommodation  in  the  infirmary, 
when  he  becomes  convalescent,  whether  he  has  been  in 
the  workhouse  before  or  not,  we  have  to  transfer  him  to 
the  workhouse,  perhaps  to  one  of  the  infirm  wards  there 
where  he  can  sleep  or  at  any  rate  where  he  does  come  in 

of  workhouse  coptact  with  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.    My  opinion 
inmates         and  my  experience  is  that  when  once  a  man  goes  into  the 
workhouse,  there  is  no  hope  for  him  except  he  has  special 
treatment,  physically  oftentimes,  always  psychologically, 
to  get  him  out  of  the  conditions  into  which  he  drifts. 

45837.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  there  have  been 
tai-'"hos')'itals  ^'^'^^  Yery  bad  cases  of  bed  sores  sent  from  the  hospitals  to 
to^Poor  Law ^'-'^  infirmary  ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not  want  to  specify  the 
infirmaries,  hospitals,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  that  if  they  have  a  bad 
and  alleged  case  which  is  going  to  be  a  long  case  there,  and  which 
understaifing  perhaps  is  no  credit  in  their  curing,  they  will  send  it  along 
of  voluntary  to  the  infirm.ary.  Then  again,charity-supported  hospitals,  so 
hospitals.       far  as  my  experience  goes — and  I  have  been  an  inmate  of 


both  for  a  time  (for  six  weeks)  and  also  for  accidents — are 
never  efficiently  staffed,  and  never  well  looked  after.  I 
will  give  you  an  experience  I  had  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  had 
a  piece  of  steel  get  into  my  eye  while  I  was  working  my 
machine.  I  went  to  the  hospital  to  have  it  taken  out. 
The  room  was  simply  packed  with  people  there  being 
attended  to  by  the  doctors.  The  doctors  and  nurses  were 
running  about  and  I  suppose  more  or  less  off  their  heads 
for  the  time  being,  the  work  was  so  heavy.  I  was  planted 
down  in  a  chair,  which  I  did  not  mind  as  I  imderstood  the 
feelings  that  were  agitating  them  at  the  time.  After  about 
half-an-hour  of  waiting,  in  intense  pain,  the  doctor  came 
to  me,  "  What's  up  ?  "  I  told  him  I  had  a  piece  in  my  eye 
and  I  leant  back.  He  had  a  look  at  it  and  put  some  drops 
in.  Then  he  went  away  again  for  another  half-an-hour.  He 
came  back  again,  looked,  took  a  piece  out  of  my  eye  and 
went  away  without  saying  a  word  ;  he  simply  had  not 
time.  I  stopped  there  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  as  he  did  not  come  again  I  went  to  him 
and  said,  "  Is  it  finished  ;  I  have  a  good  deal  of  pain  ?  " 
"  Oh,  sit  down."  I  sat  down  ;  he  had  a  look,  "  All  right." 
I  said  "  Good-day,"  and  came  away.  I  say  that  sort  of 
thing  ought  not  to  exist. 

45838.  That  was  as  an  out-patient,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
as  an  out-patient. 

45839.  Assuming  your  experience  is  unfortunate,  is  it 
not  rather  hard  to  generalise  as  much  as  you  have  done  ? — 
I  know  it  is  general,  because  I  have  been  in  several  hospi- 
tals. I  was  also  an  out-patient  for  some  time  at  a  hospital 
after  I  had  been  in  for  six  weeks  owing  to  a  football  acci- 
dent. I  found  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is  invariably 
the  same.  I  also  was  for  eighteen  months  going  to  a 
hospital  in  London  for  my  eyes,  and  I  found  that  practi- 
cally the  same  things  existed  there — sometimes  worse, 
sometimes  better,  and  not  always  the  same. 

45840.  Bed-sores,  you  know,  are  a  great  reflection  on  the 
nursing  ? — Yes. 

45841.  You  say  you  have  had  some  cases  of  abominable 
bed-sores  ? — We  had  a  case  sent  to  us  that  you  could  put 
your  hand  into  the  bed-sore. 

45842.  Was  a  representation  made  by  the  board  of 
guardians  to  the  hospital  ? — I  do  not  know  where  the 
representations  were  made  to  or  whether  there  were  any 
made  or  not.  I  only  know  this,  that  it  was  unavoidable. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  cannot  have  more  nurses, 
and  they  cannot  have  a  different  staff  than  what  they  can 
afford.  They  are  in  debt  as  it  is,  and  I  suppose  things  will 
go  on  as  they  are  while  these  hospitals  are  supported  by 
charity. 

45843.  Was  no  action  taken  by  the  guardians  or  by  the 
infirmary  committee  in  these  cases  ? — No  action  was 
taken,  so  far  as  I  know  officially.  I  am  on  the  infirmary 
committee  and  I  find  this  generally,  that  it  is  better  to  let 
these  things  go  and  do  your  best  with  them  when  you  get 
them.  I  think  it  is  less  costly,  and  I  think  it  avoids  a  good 
deal  of  acrimony  perhaps  that  does  take  place  sometimes. 

45844.  What  is  the  infirmary  committee  for  if  it  does 
not  represent  a  case  of  this  kind  ? — The  infirmary  com- 
mittee has  to  administer  the  infirmary,  to  look  after  it,  and 
to  see  that  the  sick  poor  are  looked  after  properly. 

45845.  But  here  is  a  case  where  a  person  has  not  been 
properly  looked  after  ? — It  is  like  this — if  a  man  has  a  bed- 
sore, you  do  not  know  and  you  cannot  teU  as  to  whose 
fault  it  is.  We  know  it  is  the  fault  of  bad  nursing,  but  we 
do  not  exactly  know  whose  fault  it  is  ultimately.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  never  bother  with  a  lot  of  correspond- 
ence between  general  hospitals  and  infirmaries.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  gentlemen  round  the  table  know  it,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  between  the  rival  authori- 
ties in  this  matter.  That  is  well  known  all  over  the 
country,  and  I  think  the  less  friction  you  have  the  better. 
You  will  not  alter  it. 

45846.  Then  you  wish  to  have  much  more  efficient  Need  of  nf" 
inspection  and  you  would  like  to  see  the  appointment  of  Governmei 
lady  inspectors  ? — Yes.  At  the  present  time  in  our  in-  inspectionf 
firmary,  we  have  an  inspector  coming  round  perhaps  once  infirmaneii 
in  six  months  or  once  in  twelve  months  and  he  will  spend  and  propo^ 
perhaps  half  a  day  inspecting  part  of  the  hospital,  and  then  ^^^^^^ 
go  away  and  not  inspect  the  rest.  That  has  happened  " 
several  times  at  our  own  place.    For  my  own  part,  I  think 
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that  we  have  not  enough  inspectors.  I  think  that  the 
inspectors  are  over  worked.  They  do  their  work  well  and 
they  do  their  best.  I  do  not  think  we  have  enough  lady 
inspectors,  who  are  trained  nurses,  and  who  should  go 
over  our  hospitals  ;  I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  of  them. 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  with  a  male 
inspector  going  round  and  examining  and  inspecting  ;  there 
must  I  e  always. 

45847.  As  regards  phthisis,  you  would  make  notification 
compulsory  ? — I  would  make  it  notifiable. 

45848.  And  you  would  compel  the  patients  to  undergo 
treatment  ? — Yes. 

45849.  You  would  take  care  of  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  meantime  ?— Yes,  certainly,  supposing,  of  course, 
they  needed  it. 

45850.  You  do  not  like  an  ad  hoc  elected  authority  ? — 
No, 

45851.  Why  not  ? — B  cause  local  government  is  one 
thing  and  not  many  things.  By  saying  "local  govern- 
ment is  one  thing,"  what  I  mean  is  that  all  the  departments 
connected  with  local  government  are  interdependent  and 
not  isolated.  You  cannot  isolate  one  part  of  local  govern- 
ment. For  instance,  you  cannot  isolate  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  apart  from  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  district ; 
and  you  cannot  isolate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
especially  the  condition  of  those  who  are  poor  through 
drink  secondarily — apart  from  the  control,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  the  public  houses.  That  is  certainly  at  the 
present  time  under  the  magistrates,  yet  the  local  authority 
has  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  that  direction  ;  but  the 
guardians  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  I  give 
you  an  Instance  in  my  statement  of  the  way  in  which  we 
could  have  done  a  lot  of  good,  had  the  Poor  Law  work 
been  part  of  the  work  of  the  local  authority.  We  had  a 
woman  coming  to  us  for  relief.  She  had  been  coming  for 
some  time.  One  of  her  children  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  she  had  won  a  scholarship  ;  she  was  fourteen,  but 
the  mother  had  sent  her  to  work.  We  asked  her 
"  Why  ?  "  She  said  "  Simply  because  I  cannot  afford  in 
the  first  place  to  keep  her  away  from  work,  and  in  the 
second  place  because  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  books."  If 
that  be  so,  and  if  the  Poor  Law  work  as  we  have  it  at  the 
present  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority,  and 
men  went  round  on  their  various  committees  as  they 
should  go  round,  we  should  have  men  on  the  Poor  Law 
committee  who  had  also  been  on  the  education  com- 
mittee, and  immediately  they  would  say :  "  Here  is  a 
chance  for  a  maintenance  scholarship  which  the  child 
ought  to  have."  Then  in  turn — even  supposing  they 
had  not  been  on  the  education  committee — when  they  go 
on  the  education  committee  they  would  scvy:  "Look 
here,  in  educating  these  children,  some  of  their  parents 
cannot  afford  to  keep  them  at  school  ;  we  had  a  certain 
case  on  the  Poor  Law  committee  a  short  time  ago  ;  "  and 
it  would  suggest  itself  to  them  that  there  should  be  a 
proper  system  of  maintenance  scholarships  such  as  you 
have  in  London. 

45852.  WTiy  do  you  propose  a  little  later  on  to  hand  the 
children  who  are  kept  in  the  cottage  homes  over  to  the 
education  authority  ? — Because  the  education  authority 
knows  most  about  children. 

45853.  It  is  practically  an  ad  hoc  authority.  There  is  a 
special  education  committee,  is  there  not  ? — Local 
government  ultimately  will  be  government  by  committees 
which  will  have,  to  a  large  extent,  executive  power. 
The  education  committee  is  ultimately  under  the  control 
of  the  central  authority  at  the  present  time.  When  they 
have  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  to  the  work 
and,  at  the  same  time,  remain  a  representative  body,  they 
will  be  able  to  take  a  wholesale  survey  from  a  Government 
standpoint  of  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. The  Poor  Law  will  ultimately  be,  I  hope,  in  the 
hands  of  committees  which  will  be  changed  e  ery  so 
often — at  all  events  a  percentage  will  be  changed  every  so 
often — so  as  to  maintain  continuity. 

45854.  Will  you  take  the  children  away  entirely  ? — 
Yes. 

45855.  And  you  would  naturally  repeal  the  Law  of 
Settlement  ? — Yes. 

45856.  You  have  put  before  us  a  very  big  programme. 
You  have  told  us  you  were  for  some  time  in  London,  but 
would  you  tell  us  a  little  what  your  experience  is,  because 
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this  scheme  is  a  very  big  one.    What  has  beei,  your    Mr.  W.  H. 

practical  experience  of  local  government  ? — I  may  say  Ayles. 

that,  as  you  know,  some  men  can  get  through  more  work  ' 

than  others  within  a  given  time.    Since  I  have  been  a  IVIar^ 

Poor  Law  guardian  it  has  taken  up  practically  the  whole 

of  my  time  apart  from  the  time  I  have  to  spend  getting  my 

living,  and  I  have  simply  lived  in  it.    I  have  done  a  good 

deal  of  visiting,  and  I  have  watched  my  colleagues.  I 

have  also  paid  visits  to  the  Poor  Law  institutions  at 

Coventry,    Warwick,    Wolverhampton    and  elsewhere 

when  lecturing.    I  have  come  into  contact  with  Poor 

Law  guardians  in  those  places,  and  I  have  compared 

notes.    I  have  also  based  my  opinions  upon  the  ex-  .  ■ 

perience  that  I  had  when  I  was  living  amongst  these 

conditions.    I  was  living,  as  I  said,  three-and-a-half 

years  in  a  Birmingham  slum — in  Highgate — that  is  one 

of  the  worst  districts,  which  at  the  present  time  I  have  to 

help  to  administer ;    and  for  nineteen-and-a-half  years  I 

was  in  the  Wandsworth  Road  district  in  London.    I  find 

this,  and  you  will  find  that  the  work  here  mainly  has  to  do 

with  these  people :  My  experience  is  that  fundamentally  Futility  of 

the  adequate  treatment  of  these  men  is  not  going  to  be  relief  as 

met  by  out-relief,  because  relief,  I  have  always  felt,  always  remedial 

degrades,  when  given  to  a  man  or  a  woman,  supposing  treatment 

they  are  able  to  earn  their  living,  or  supposing  they  have  ^^'^  ^idults. 

had  a  chance  at  some  time  or  another  of  earning  their 

living.   In  the  case  of  children  it  is  altogether  different, 

for  children  naturally,  until  they  come  to  years  when  they 

are  able  to  work  are  always  looked  upon  as  being  kept. 

Therefore  I  say  these  men  do  not  want  relief  ;  they  want 

work,  and  the  sooner  they  are  given  work  the  better.  So 

far  as  local  government  work  is  concerned  I  have  been,  I 

may  say,  intimately  acquainted  with  that  work  for  a  long 

time.    My  brother  is  a  borough  councillor  in  London,  and 

was  on  the  old  vestry.    I  have  not  only  worked  with  him 

and  gone  over  the  whole  thing  with  him,  but  I  have  gone 

over  the  whole  thing  in  Birmingham,  especially  when  I 

have  been  studying  up  the  case  for  lectures,  and  also  for 

the  local  council  and  the  Parliamentary  elections.    I  have 

also  done  some  little  lecturing  on  this  subject  besides  the 

twelve  months'  experience  I  have  had.    I  may  say  that 

the  twelve  months'  experience  that  I  have  had  has  modified 

in  some  cases  the  views  which  I  had  formed  previously, 

but  that  I  have  been  confirmed  in  the  principles  that  I 

hold  that  local  government  wiU  have  to  be  taken  out  of 

the  hands  of  ad  hoc  bodies  and  properly  organised,  and 

that  men  who  must  be  employed,  if  you  like  elected  by 

the  people,  must  be  employed  to  set  the  whole  of  their 

faculties  for  a  certain  period  of  their  time  in  administering 

the  laws  of  the  area  that  they  are  supposed  to  administer. 

45857.  You  have  only  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian  for 
twelve  months  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  twelve  months  before 
that  I  fought  an  election  and  lost.  But  I  may  say  that 
my  Poor  Law  experience  started  eleven  years  ago  when  I 
began  preaching  in  workhouses. 

45858.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  Proposed 
the  local  body  which  you  think  should  administer  local  payment  rf 
government  generally  and  which  would  be  paid,  should  member;,  uf 
consist  of  members  who  will  give  their  whole  time  to  that 

duty  ?— Not  necessarily  ;  they  might  give  a  portion  of 
their  time.  Busuiess  men  could  do  this,  but  working  men 
could  not  do  it,  and  they  would  have  pernaps  to  be 
maintained  by  their  trade  unions,  even  as  I  am  paid  for 
the  time  I  lose  on  the  Aston  Board  by  my  trade  union  at 
the  present  time.  A  man  getting  £2  a  week  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  monev  whatever,  in  fact  he  cannot  afford  to 
save. 

45859.  Would  you  contemplate  that  the  pay  of  the 
members  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  ? — I  think  the 
payment  of  the  members  should  be  equal  in  all  cases 

45860.  The  same  in  all  cases,  do  you  mean  ?— Yes, 
and  that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  give  up  a  certain 
portion  of  his  time.  If  we  pay  a  man  we  have  a  hold  upon, 
him  ;  if  we  do  not  pay  him  he  can  do  as  he  likes.  Un- 
fortunately if  you  leave  it  to  their  own  sweet  will,  and 
have  a  board  of  thirty  members,  you  will  get  perhaps 
six  who  do  the  work.  Of  the  sixty  members  on  the 
Warwick  Board  perhaps  you  will  get  ten  to  do  the  work. 

45861.  The  Chairman  asked  you  whether  you  had 
formed  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  your  scheme,  and  you 
justly  replied  that  it  would  not  come  into  effect  all  at 
once  ? — That  is  so. 
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45862.  Supposing  it  did  come  into  force,  not  all  at  once, 
but  ultimately,  have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  what 
would  be  the  cost  ? — At  the  present  time  you  have  your 
State  services,  such  as  the  Post  Office,  and  the  local 
State  services,  such  as  tramways  and  such  Uke  which  bring 
you  in  a  profit ;  so  rather  you  would  be  helped  than 
hindered  in  that  way  so  far  as  expense  is  concerned.  The 
profit  you  would  get  from  the  State  workshops  properly 
administered  would  go  to  keep  the  unemployable  colonies, 
and  also  the  colonies,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  suburbs,  for 
old  men.  Together  they  would  help  to  keep  up  the 
labour  bureaux  and  pay  for  travelling  expenses,  etc.  We 
get  from  our  Post  Office  at  the  present  time  over  £3,000,000 
and  we  certainly  will  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  the 
trams  and  other  organisations.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
State  factories  which  I  am  advocating  here  should  be 
governed  on  the  same  principle  upon  which  State  factories 
are  governed  at  the  present  time.  I  find  this — a  man  is 
placed  over  an  engineering  factorj',  and  I  do  not  want 
be  too  particular  here,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  engineering 
in  some  directions  which  is  to  his  benefit,  and  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  that — you  cannot — but  who  has  not  any 
knowledge  of  engineering  proper  ;  he  has  not  been  through 
a  training  ;  even  though  he  has  been  through  the  Army 
training  for  the  Army  engineers,  that  is  not  sufficient, 
for  in  the  examination  of  the  Army  for  engineers — I  know 
this  from  members  of  my  own  society  who  are  in  the  Army 
or  have  been  in — he  can  pay  a  man  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
which  is  examined  as  his  own  work.  I  say  that  is  no 
training,  and  that  you  want  a  man  who  has  been  an 
engineer  and  who  has  passed  through  a  practical  training 
and  who  is  also  a  good  administrator.  I  certainly  think 
that  under  those  circumstances  you  would  find  that  these 
State  workshops  would  pay.  For  instance,  if  we  own  our 
trams  we  could  also  make  our  trams.  .  ^ 

45863.  As  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  have 
you  formed  any  view  as  to  what  these  things  would  cost  ? 
— No,  I  simply  have  not.  I  have  not  got  any  figures 
worked  out.  As  you  know,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who 
is  at  work  all  day  to  do  everything. 

45864.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  the  suggested  reforms  which 
you  give  in  paragraph  19,  you  head  them  as  "  practical 
reforms  ;  "  Do  you  mean  that  your  suggestions  which 
follow  under  that  heading  are  all  practical  suggestions  ? — 
Yes,  and  can  be  started  at  once,  though  not  completed 
at  once.  Ultimately  we  should  not  want  this  sort 
of  thing  ;  we  should  not  want  any  reforms.  We  really 
have  to  pay  for  our  own  lack  of  forethought  in  organising 
in  the  past. 

45865.  You  have  laid  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
advisability  of  labour  bureaux  ;  is  that  practicable  at 
present  ? — I  think  so.  You  have  the  nucleus  at  the 
present  time  in  the  distress  committees.  The  scope  of  the 
distress  committees  should  be  enlarged  somewhat,  but 
you  have  at  all  events  the  nucleus  there.  I  certainly 
think  that  by  linking  these  up  and  putting  them  on  a  proper 
basis,  that  is,  by  making  them  part  of  your  local  govern- 
ment, you  would  form  a  centre  whereby  employment 
could  be  asked  for  and  obtained. 

45866.  Under  the  Unemployed  Workmens'  Act  there 
is  provision  made  which  is  optional,  I  beheve,  for 
the  establishment  of  labour  bureaux  ? — Yes. 

45867.  These  labour  bureaux  have  not  been  estabhshed 
in  most  large  towns  because  of  the  very  strong  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  trades  unions  ;  therefore  in  view  of  the 
present  opposition  of  trade  unionism  is  it  a  practical  reform 
to  insist  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  universal  labour 
bureaux  under  municipal  authority  ? — Yes.  I  am,  as 
you  have  seen,  a  trade  union  official ;  and  from  experience 
I  say  that,  supposing  you  were  putting  in  the  safeguard 
that  no  employer  who  has  a  dispute  with  his  workmen 
can  come  on  to  these  bureaux  for  workmen  in  times  of 
dispute  if — you  will  make  that  one  safeguard.  I  think 
you  wil'  find  the  opinion  of  trade  unionists  is  that  not  only 
are  labour  bureaux  practicable,  but  they  would  welcome 
them.  And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  my  colleagues 
in  Birmingham  are  concerned,  we  would  work  with  them. 

45868.  If  you  had  universal  labour  bxireaux  on  that 
system  any  man  who  is  not  a  trade  unionist  would  be 
equally  welcome  to  register  his  name,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

45869.  And  then  the  employers  who  are  seeking  men 
woiild  be  equally  entitled  to  select  men  who  are  not  trade 
unionists  ? — That  is  so. 


45870.  And  the  officials  of  the  bureaux  would  not  be 
entitled  to  give  preference  to  trade  unionists  ? — That  is  so. 

45871.  Then  the  trade  unionist  would  really  be  putting 
himself  in  an  inferior  position  to  that  which  he  is  in 
to-day  ? — No. 

45872.  Do  not  trade  unions  to-day  have  their  own 
labour  bureaux,  and  do  not  people  who  want  competent 
workmen  usually  go  to  them  for  their  men  ? — Yes.  At 
the  present  we  have  our  registrars,  but  do  you  not  see  that 
the  best  of  the  workmen,  the  cream  of  the  workmen,  are 
in  the  trade  \mions,  and  you  cannot  do  without  them, 
whether  you  get  them  through  a  labour  bureau  or  not  ? 
We  are  quite  wiUing,  I  am  confident,  to  allow  an  employer 
to  go  to  a  labour  bureau  to  get  the  best  men  he  can  there, 
and  he  will  want  the  best  men. 

45873.  If  that  is  so,  will  you  tell  us  why  the  trade 
unions  object  to  labour  bureaux  now  ? — They  do  not,  so 
far  as  the  engineers  are  concerned. 

45874.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  ? — Yes,  I  am  district  secretary  for  the 
Birmingham  district.  We  do  not  object  at  all ;  we  would 
welcome  it,  with  those  safeguards. 

45875.  Are  you  speaking  locally  now  or  generally  ? — 
I  am  speaking  with  full  information  locally,  and'  with 
transmitted  information  nationally,  so  far  as  our  society 
is  concerned. 

45876.  Supposing  you  had  municipal  workshops,  they 
would  come  under  the  head  of  practical  reforms,  would 
they  ?— Yes. 

45877.  And  they  would  be  established  in  a  small  way, 
and  men  who  would  not  find  work  through  the  labour 
bureaux  would  naturally  make  apphcation  to  the  municipal 
workshop  for  employment  ? — If  you  will  notice  I  have 
put  here  that  the  men  would  be  sent  to  the  municipal  or 
State  workshops  in  the  first  place  . 

45878.  By  whom  ? — They  would  be  sent  there  when 
they  have  gone  the  whole  round  and  cannot  get  employ- 
ment.   They  would  be  sent  by  the  local  authorities. 

45879.  Against  their  will  ? — T  say  they  have  either  got 
to  go  there  or  to  the  labour  colony,  or  to  go  without.  They 
can  take  their  preference  as  to  whether  they  go  to  the 
State  workshop  where  they  can  maintain  their  skill,  or 
whether  they  go  to  the  labour  colony  supposing  they  are 
unskilled. 

45880.  Let  us  follow  the  man  now.  He  wants  to  have 
his  preference  ;  he  cannot  find  a  situation  through  the 
labour  bureaux  ;  and  he  wants  work ;  he  makes  apphca- 
tion to  be  taken  in  at  the  municipal  workshop  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages  which  you  propose ;  and  they 
would  be  bound  to  take  him  on,  I  presume  ? — If  they 
had  room  for  him  to  do  it  in. 

45881.  Would  the  system  admit  of  saying  that  you 
had  not  room  ?  What  would  become  of  him  ?  If  you 
had  municipal  workshops,  the  object  of  them  is  to  absorb 
all  these  men,  is  it  not  ? — To  ultimately  absorb  them  ; 
but,  of  course,  you  could  not  absorb  them  until  you  had 
a  complete  system.  You  would  only  absorb  a  few  at  first 
naturally,  but  you  would  absorb  a  few,  and  in  that  way 
you  would  make  a  start. 

45882.  I  think  you  said  you  could  go  on  building  if  you 
had  not  room  for  them  ? — Gradually  you  would  extend ; 
as  the  experiment  you  were  trying  proved  more  or  less 
successful  you  would  go  on  extending. 

45883.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  extension  immedi- 
ately if  there  are  more  applicants  than  you  have  room 
for  ?  The  State  has  plenty  of  money,  so  what  is  there 
to  prevent  extension  ? — The  same  thing  would  happen 
here  as  happens  in  every  business.  A  business  cannot 
extend  straight  away ;  I  mean  to  say  a  private  company 
cannot  extend  straight  away  in  many  directions,  simply 
because  their  present  administrative  staff  cannot  ad- 
minister a  lot  of  buildings  and  must  grow  into  and  must 
organise  the  indiistry,  and  the  shops  that  they  are  build- 
ing. In  the  same  way  the  local  administrations  would 
have  to  grow  into  this  work,  and  it  would  have  to  come 
gradually. 

45884.  Tlie  only  thing  that  would  stand  in  its  way 
would  be  the  want  of  competent  men  to  manage  it ;  is 
that  what  you  mean  ? — No.  You  would  get  the  com- 
petent men  to  manage  it  even  as  we  get  competent  men 
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to  manage  our  tramways  at  the  present  time.  What  I 
think  would  be  needed  is  this  :  In  the  first  place  you  have 
got  to  get  the  money  and  you  do  not  want  to  come  on 
the  rates  too  heavily  at  once,  eLse  you  will  only  stultify 
industry.  But  you  want  to  get  money  first,  and  you 
must  get  that  from  the  profits  and  use  that  profit  for 
extensions.  In  the  second  place  you  must  extend  gradu- 
ally, so  that  the  local  administrators  would  all  be  able 
to  grasp  the  administration  of  the  affairs  that  they  have 
to  look  after. 

45885.  Would  you  agree  then  that  you  would  not  extend 
unless  you  can  show  a  profit  eventually  on  what  you  have 
already  e£fectt:-d  ? — I  would  not  agree  to  it  unless  you 
lumped  together  the  whole  of  your  municipal  services 
and  showed  a  profit  on  the  whole.  If  you  can  show  a 
profit  on  the  whole  of  the  municipal  services,  trams, 
gas  and  everything  else,  I  would  nit  relieve  the  rates  with 
those  proSts,  bat  would  put  them  by  for  the  extension 
of  the  municipal  concerns. 

45886.  Then  you  would  go  on  developing  the  municipal 
workshop  where  men  were  working  at  a  loss  because  other 
departments  of  the  municipaUty  were  working  at  a  profit ; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Private  companies  are  content 
to  work  for  two  years  sometimes  at  a  loss  in  order  to  have 
an  ultimate  gain.  What  is  done  with  private  companies 
I  would  do  with  municipal  bodies  and  I  would  judge  a 
municipal  body  by  the  same  standard  as  a  private 
company  which  pays  its  men  decent  wages,  works 
them  under  decent  conditions  and  hou  s.  I  should  have 
one  stanlard  for  the  two  and  not  two  standards. 

45887.  You  still  agree  in  principle  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  a  municipal  authority  or  whatever  authority  had 
charge  of  these  shops  to  provide  employment  for  every  man 
who  is  competent  and  could  not  find  it  for  himself  ? — Yes. 

45888.  With  the  ultimate  idea  that  it  would  absorb 
all  these  men  ani  would  gradually  take  up  into  municipal 
C  )ntrol  all  industry  ? — Into  municipal  and  State  control ; 
or  it  may  be  under  a  different  form  of  local  government — 
provincial  control. 

458S9.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  If  men 
had  that  option  then  there  would  be  no  neei  for  trade 
unions  ? — That  is  because  you  do  not  understand  trade 
unionism,  I  think.  Trade  unions  at  the  present  tim?  have 
one  function,  but  you  know  that  the  function  of  trade 
unions  to-day  is  not  altogether  the  same  function  that 
existed,  say,  in  1799,  when  the  anti-combination  laws  were 
passed  ;  and  the  functions  in  the  future  of  trade  unions 
will  not  be  the  same  functions  as  at  present. 

45893.  Your  system  under  this  heading  of  "  practical 
reforms "  would  really  change  the  principle  of  trade 
unionism,  would  it  not ;  that  is,  as  tra:le  unionism  is 
understood  to-day  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary — that 
is  my  point  ? — Trade  unionism  so  far  as  unemployed 
benefit  is  concerned  would  have  no  existence. 

45891.  It  would  disappear  ? — But  the  moral  teaching 
that  trade  unions  are  at  the  present  time  instilling  in 
their  members  would  be  still  as  necessary  then. 

45892.  For  what  object  would  it  be  necessary  then  ? — 
Trade  unions  are  teaching  men  their  relationship  one  to 
another.  They  invariably  in  their  branches  address  one 
another  as  brother  this  or  brother  that,  hence  a  new 
relationship  is  being  built  up  amongst  the  men,  and  they 
are  realising  now  something  which  is  a  step  still  further, 
and  that  is  that  if  the  min  who  is  in  the  tra  ie  union  is  a 
brother  the  man  who  is  outside  the  trade  union  is  also  a 
brother,  only  a  little  less  fortunate  in  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  them  in  the  principles  that  they  hold.  This 
is  the  reaso.i  why  trade  union?  are  considered  to  ba  at  the 
present  time  the  greatest  moral  force  in  the  country. 

45893.  In  that  way,  how  would  trade  unions  differ 
from  their  position  to-day  ? — To-day  they  give  out-of- 
work  payment  to  men,  I  understand,  and  they  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  on  the  list  when  trade  union  men  are 
wanted,  and  they  have  the  adv^antage  of  getting  early 
situations,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

45894.  Then  as  trade  unions  are  understood  to-day 
they  would  be  no  longer  necessary  ? — Yes.  Trade  unions 
at  the  present  day  are  being  resorted  to  by  employers  to 
engage  workmen  to  do  their  work.  In  the  future  trade 
unions  will  be  the  greatest  force  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  those  particular  trades  that  the  trade  unions  help 
to  administer. 
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45895.  You  are  against  giving  State  relief  in  any  form,  jify.  iy_ 

I  rather  gather  ? — State  reUef  to  men  and  women —  [Ayles. 

not  to  children  ;  I  think  the  children  should  be  looked   

after.  18  Mar.  1907. 

45896.  And  those  who  are  infirm  and  sick  ? — Yes. 
Those  who  can  work  for  themselves  should  work  ;  those 
who  can  .ot  work  either  should  be  taught  to  work  or 
educated,  if  they  are  children,  or  should  be  cared  for 
physically  or  mentally. 

45897.  If  I  understand  your  recommendations  for  paid 
guaraians,  you  would  have  them  undergo  some  ex- 
amination ;  is  that  prior  to  submitting  themselves  for 
election  ? — Yes,  rather — before  they  could  become  candi- 
dates. At  the  present  time  the  party  ofiBcials  go  round 
asking  men  if  they  are  prepared  to  stand  at  the  next 
election,  that  is  if  they  want  to  fight ;  and  if  the  best  man 
will  not  fight  they  get  the  next  best  man,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Men  will  say :  "  I  cannot  afford  the  time."  I 
may  say  this  from  my  own  personal  experience :  in 
my  own  trade  union  and  in  Bordesley,  for  which  I  sit, 
there  are  a  dozen  men  that  I  could  name  straight  away 
who  are  far  better  men  than  I  am  for  Poor  Law  work, 
but  they  cannot  get  away  from  their  work,  and  therefore, 
the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  best — myself — ^has  to  do 
the  work. 

45898.  What  would  be  your  examining  body  ? — I  would 
have  certain  questions  that  they  should  answer. 

45899.  Who  should  put  those  questions  ? — I  certainly 
think  the  education  authority  should  have  that  in  their 
power. 

45900.  Then  there  should  be  classes  set  up  by  the 
education  authority,  which  is  the  municipal  authority, 
for  the  candidates  for  the  municipality  itself  ? — A  proper 
education  would  teach  citizenship  and  local  government, 
as  well  as  history  and  geography  and  a  knowledge  of 
other  countries.  In  Birmingham  now  through  the  work  of 
the  educational  association  we  are  teaching  men  and 
women  citizenship,  local  government,  the  conditions  of 
labou",  economics  and  such  like. 

45901.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  main  part    of  the  argu-  Futility  of 
ment  in  your  statement  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  Poor 
the  uselessness  of  the  Poor  Law  as  a  means  of  remedying  Law  as  a 
poverty  and  distress  generally,  is  it  not  ? — Yes     It  is  means  of 
entirely  useless.    According  to  statistics  you  still  have 

the  same  number,  although  perhaps  they  are  shaken 
up  a  little  differently,  as  you  had  sixty  years  ago. 

45902.  And  therefore  you  think  that  when  the  ques-  Futility  of  j 
tion  of  money  comes  in,  you  can  point  to  the  fearful  Poor  Law 
waste  of  money  with  no  good  effect  that  is  going  on  expenditure, 
imder  the  Poor  Law  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

45903.  And  you  would  set  that  against  any  cost  that 
may  be  incurred  in  undertaking  your  schemes  ? — Yes, 
rather.  I  think  it  would  simply  be  an  investment  which 
would  pay  ultimately. 

45904.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  spent  on  what  is  called 
able-bodied  pauperism,  which  leaves  the  problem  in 
your  judgment  very  much  worse  than  before  the  money 
was  spent  ? — Very  much  worse,  and  only  confirms  and 
never  reforms. 

45905.  We  heard  this  morning,  as  you  heard,  too, 
from  Sir  Hallewell  Rogers  that,  with  even  the  present 
propositions  and  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  unemployed  through  distress  committees,  the  best 
thin:;  that  can  be  done  there  is  equally  bad,  because  it 
simply  anticipates  work  which  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
future  by  regular  men  ? — I  think  that  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  a  moral  sedative  to  public  sentiment  and  on  the 
other  hand  I  simply  think  it  is  a  palliative  ;  and  while 
it  is  expedient  to  do  these  thuigs  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  in  principle. 

45906.  You  were  rather  wanting  to  point  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  present  methods,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

45907.  With  regard  to  the  widows  with  chiliren,  iQn  -stionof 
imderstood  you  to  say  that  you  could  not  see  why  some  cos  of  trans 
of  these  widows  should  not  be  in  charge  of  cottage  homes  ferring  Poor 
with  orphan  and  deserted  children  as  well  as  their  own  ?  Law  children 
— Yes,  I  said  that. 

45908.  If  they  all  went  to  the  education  department, 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
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more  money,  does  it  ? — No.  I  know  that  in  some  unions 
cottage  homes,  for  instance,  cost  a  lot  of  money  ;  but 
in  our  uinon  they  do  not  cost,  with  establishment  charges, 
sinking  fund  and  all,  above  8s.  per  head. 

45909.  Anyhow  the  money  is  being  spent  now,  and 
you  are  simply  asking  that  it  shall  be  spent  in  a  different 
way  without  the  terms  "  pauperism  \  or  "Poor  Law" 
coming  in  at  all  ? — Yes. 

45910.  Taking  the  aged,  you  are  asking  that  there 
should  be  decent  means  of  lodging  them  outside  the 
towns  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  setting  up  of  these 
buildings  inside  the  towns  lands  the  ratepayers  with 
enormous  capital  charges,  and  although  the  paying  back 
is  spread  over  a  number  of  years  it  is  very  much  heavier 
than  building  places  in  the  coimtry  ? — Yes,  it  is  far 
heavier  and  not  at  all  so  satisfactory.  Even  though 
you  had  the  same  homes  as  you  had,  with  almost  the 
same  surroundings  as  far  as  you  could,  and  perhaps 
the  addition  of  the  smoke,  yet  at  the  same  time  you 
would  not  get  the  same  effect  that  you  would  have  in 
the  country  or  on  the  outskirts. 

45911.  So  there  again  you  have  at  present  got  a  big 
outlay  which,  in  your  judgment,  is  not  being  wisely  spent, 
which  can  be  set  against  whatever  outlay  there  would 
be  in  treating  these  people  in  the  country  ? — I  think  you 
could  sell  expensive  sites  which  you  have  in  the  towns 
and  buy  less  expensive  sites  and  build  with  perhaps  less 
ultimate  cost  out  of  the  payment  that  you  would  get 
for  the  town  sites  ;  perhaps  you  could  not  only  do  that 
but  buy  the  land  to  build  the  little  colony  on  for  the 
same  money,  and  then  that  would  land  you  into  no  more 
expense.    I  take  that  as  a  general  statement. 

45912.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  country  many 
of  these  old  people  who  now  eat  their  lives  out  in  idle- 
ness in  the  workhouse  would  potter  about  a  garden  and 
probably  grow  some  of  the  food  that  they  require  for 
their  sustenance  ? — Yes.  I  know  a  man  who  is  sixty 
years  of  age,  that  at  fifty- two  was  rendered  incapable  of 
work  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked. 
Fortunately  he  has  five  sons,  who  help  him  to  keep 
all  right  on  his  feet.  He  has  worked  very  hard  and 
saved  a  little  besides.  As  soon  as  his  little  money  had 
gone,  if  they  were  not  there,  he  would  have  come  on 
the  rates.  At  the  present  time  he  is  living  on  the  out- 
skirts where  he  has  some  fowls  and  some  rabbits,  and 
just  when  he  is  able  he  looks  after  those  and  makes  a 
little  money  from  them  and  also  makes  a  few  mats 
and  such  like.    The  same  thing  would  happen. 


45913.  It  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  >vould  ; 
have  to  be  a  great  cost  ? — No. 

45914.  The  same  with  the  people  for  whom  you  want  Question' 
pensions  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  considerable  sum  cost  of  ol 
of  money  is  spent  even  now  on  administration,  which  age  pensia. 
if  the  pensions  were  paid  through  the  Post  Office  merely 

as  a  matter  of  right,  could  be  set  against  the  cost  of  the 
pensions  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Of  course  those  who  are 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  would  cost  a  little 
more  than  at  present  You  could  give  them 
pensions  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  perhaps 
receiving  outdoor  relief — a  pension  of  anything  up  to 
7s.  or  8s.  or  even  9s.  a  week  sometimes,  according  to  the 
cost  of  the  union — and  no  additional  expense  would  be 
incurred  in  that  way.  Even  in  the  case  of  out-relief 
you  would  still  have  the  amount  to  pay  in  out-relief  plus 
the  expense  of  not  only  paying  it  but  also  of  looking  up 
these  people  and  looking  up  their  sons  and  everybody 
else  as  well — you  would  have  the  officials  "nd  all  that  to 
pay  for. 

45915.  Does  not  the  same  thing  apply  in  regard  to  the  Need  of  d 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  ?    There  you  are  simply  asking  sooiating 
that  instead  of  a  person  who  needs  medical  treatment  medical 
being  classed  as  a  pauper,  he  should  have  that  treatment  '^f^^'c^  ^"^"^ 
given  him  through  another  authority,  and  apart  alto-* 
gether  from  the  degrading  influence  of  the  present  Poor- 

Law  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  an  infirmary 
or  to  a  hospital,  as  it  would  be  called,  and  claim  it.  Be- 
sides which,  if  the  sanitary  authority,  or  whatever  local 
authority  it  was  that  kept  up  these  institutions,  had  these 
medical  relieving  hospitals  better  distributed,  then  cases 
wou^d  be  looked  after  which  at  the  present  time  have 
no  access  to  hospitals,  and  then  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  Hfe  in  every  way. 

45916.  [Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  unemployable.  Proposed 

your  proposal  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cure  ?— Yes  ;  it  is  detention 

no  good  touching  them  otherwise.  °^ 

employabl 

for  cixp&t'i\ 

45917.  Would  they  be  detained  in  the  institution  at  tpe^tment 
which  this  cure  would  be  attempted  ? — I  would  treat 

them  as  a  fever  patient.    You  would  compulsorily  de- 
tain the  fever  or  infectious-diseased  patient,  and  there- 
fore you  would  detain  these  ;  they  are  psychologically  |i 
diseased. 


45918.  Then  they  would  be  detained  until  cured  ? — 
Yes. 


Miss  Isabel  Hayward,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Miss  I. 
Hayward, 


45919.  [Chairman.)  You  are  relief  visitor  to  the  King's 
Norton  Union  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
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S  Mar  1907     45920.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — Since  July, 
—     ■  1904. 

45921.  Two  and  a  half  years,  then  ? — Yes. 

45922.  You  have  prepared  a  short  statement  for  us 
of  your  duties,  which  you  are  willing  to  put  in  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1  My  duties  are  prescribed  as  follows : — 

(a)  To  visit  periodically  all  widows  in  receipt  of 
out-reUef  and  to  supply  a  detailed  report  of  such 
cases,  describing  income  from  all  sources,  condition 
of  the  house,  and  the  feeding  and  clothing  of 
children,  etc. 

(b)  To  visit  periodically  all  aged  and  deserving 
poor  recommended,  or  receiving  the  higher  scale  of 
relief,  and  to  report  on  their  home,  conditions,  and 
surroundings. 

(c)  To  enquire  into  the  antecedents  of  persons 
admitted  to  the  workhouse  and  marked  for  report 
by  the  Revision  Sub-Committee. 

{d)  Excepting  cases  of  emergency,  to  investigate 
appUcations  for  admission  to  the  maternity  wards  of 
the  infirmary. 

(e)  To  compile  and  keep  indices  of  the  Applica- 
cation  and  Report  Book  kept  by  the  relieving  officers. 

(/)  To  assist  when  required  in  the  removal  of 
female  paupers  transferred  from  this  to  other  unions. 


(gr)  To  act  as  inspector  under  the  Infant  Life  Pro- 
tection Act,  1879,  or  any  amending  Act. 

(h)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  guardians  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  and  to  act  generally  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  clerk  to  the  Board. 

2.  As  to  Cases  of  Widows. — These  visits  materially  assist  As  to  widow 
the  guardians  and  reheving  officers,  particularly  in  doubt- 
ful cases.    It  sometimes  happens  that  a  widow  has  a 

lodger  or  even  two,  of  whom  she  does  not  acquaint  the 
relieving  officer.  This  is  only  found  out  by  inspecting 
the  bedrooms.  If  the  beds  or  rooms  are  diity  this  is 
reported.  On  a  second  visit  I  generally  find  the  con- 
dition of  the  house  improved. 

3.  As  to  Visits  to  the  Aged  Poor. — The  old  people  often  As  to  aged.' 
benefit  by  these  visits  ;  if  the  rehef  is  foxmd  to  be  inade- 
quate a  report  is  made  to  the  guardians,  who  re-consider 

the  case.  Some  old  people  strongly  object  to  the  work- 
house, and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  are  im- 
satisfactory ;  these  are  sometimes  remedied  through 
visiting,  and  the  old  people  made  more  comfort- 
able. 

4.  As  to  Maternity  Cases. — Before  an  appUcant    is  As  to  mater- 
given  an  Order  for  the  workhouse  she  is  visited  at  her  nity  cases, 
home  or  lodgings  ;  by  this  a  more  truthful  report  as  to  the 

history  of  the  case  is  obtained.  This  information  is 
furnished  to  a  volimtary  society  which  undertakes  the 
after-care  of  these  girls. 

5.  As  to  Infant  Life  Protection  Act. — The  supervision  of  As  to  Infant 
one-child  cases,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  good  Li^^  Protec- 
results.  tionAct. 
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45923.  (Chairman.)  I  see  your  duties  are,  amongst 
other  things,  periodically  to  visit  all  widows  in  receipt 
of  out-relief  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  house 
and  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  children.  What  has 
been  your  experience  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of 
your  periodical  visits  ?  Have  you  had  to  report  many 
cases  where  the  houses  were  unclean  or  the  children 
neglected  ?— Very  many  cases  where  the  house  was  very 
unclean  and  where  the  people  were  unclean  also.  I 
report  that  to  the  guardian.-!.  Very  often  the  people 
are  asked  to  come  to  the  committee,  and  they  are  told 
that  if  they  do  not  bring  about  different  conditions  of  the 
house  their  relief  will  be  taken  away  from  them  or  re- 
considered. Then  I  go  again  and  try  to  talk  to  them 
and  tell  them  how  to  do  these  sort  of  things ;  and  very 
often  it  has  fruit. 

45924.  Then  the  admonition  of  the  committee  is 
effective  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

45925.  What  is  your  reception  the  second  time  you 
called  ? — Rather  better  than  the  first. 

45926.  There  is  no  resentment  ? — No,  I  have  not  met 
with  any. 

45927.  Were  there  any  of  those  whose  relief  was 
knocked  off  ? — Yes,  but  not  on  account  of  the  dirty  condi- 
tion of  the  house.  It  was  on  account  of  the  income 
coming  into  the  house.  I  found  about  half-a-dozen 
cases  where  over  £2  a  week  was  coming  into  the  house. 
The  relieving  officer  could  not  find  it  out,  because  they 
were  lodgers.  It  was  only  on  my  inspecting  the  bedrooms 
that  I  found  out  how  these  people  occupy  the  beds. 

45928.  Can  we  take  it,  then,  that  the  result  of  your 
inspecting  these  houses  was  that  you  detected  certain 
fraudulent  statements  ? — That  is  so. 

titude  of  45929.  But  on  the  other  hand  no  woman  has  lost  her 
irdians  m  ^ehef  for  keeping  an  untidy  house,  because  your  admoni- 
^^o^widows  '^^  representations  have  been  effective  ? — That  is  so. 
ih  dirty      ^®  ^*°P       relief  ;  I  generally  manage  to  bring  it 

jges.  about  in  a  different  way.    If  it  is  a  very  dirty  house  and 

the  woman  seems  very  obstinate,  then  I  bring  her  before 

the  committee. 

45930.  As  I  understand  your  methods,  they  so  far  have 
been  effective  that  the  women  have  improved,  so  that  in  no 
case  has  the  relief  been  knocked  off  ? — I  do  not  remember 
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45931.  Coming  to  the  children,  I  suppose  some  of  these 
widows  have  a  certain  number  of  children  who  are  attend- 
ing school  ? — Yes,  and  some  are  working. 

45932.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  children  ?  Are 
they  as  a  rule,  do  you  think,  properly  looked  after  and 
properly  fed  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule.  I  have  not  had  very 
many  cases  where  the  children  have  been  underfed  or  not 
properly  clothed. 

45933.  Then  there  were  a  few  cases  of  that  kmd  ? — 
Only  a  few. 

45934.  What  did  you  do  in  those  cases  ? — I  think  I  have 
rather  taken  that  on  myself,  and  have  advised  the 
woman  how  to  go  about.  I  have  gone  in  at  different 
times  to  see  the  meals,  and  of  course  I  have  generally 
surveyed  the  house  and  helped  the  woman  with  my  own 
personal  views. 

45935.  There  is  the  difficulty,  I  suppose,  in  certain  cases 
of  widows  who  work,  that  they  are  out  of  the  house  at  the 
time  their  children  ought  to  be  at  school? — That  is  so.  I 
frequently  find  women  employing  children — simple  httle 
drudges — in  the  house  ? 

45936.  Their  own  children  ?— Yes. 

45937.  In  order  to  help  them  ? — In  order  to  help  them 
clean  the  house. 

45938.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  those  children  be  of  school 
age  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

45939.  (Chairman.)  It  has  been  suggested  in  certain 
quarters  that  children  whose  mothers  are  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  are  not  properly  fed,  but  your  general  experience 
does  not  point  to  that  ? — No. 

45940.  How  many  cases  do  you  think  you  have  visited 
— roughly  ;  just  give  a  guess  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

45941.  Some  hundreds  ? — Yes. 
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45942.  Are  you  the  only  lady  relief  visitor  of  King's 
Norton  ? — I  am  the  only  one. 

45943.  Is  the  whole  district  under  you  ? — Yes,  the 
whole  union.  I  should  think  I  have  visited  between  150 
and  200  widows,  but  I  have  not  reported  on  all. 

45944.  You  have  only  reported  where  necessary  ? — 
Where  the  guardians  have  asked  me  to  do  so. 

45945.  The  reUef  in  King's  Norton  is  low  compared 
with  other  unions  ;  did  you  see  signs  of  its  inadequacy  at 
all  in  the  conditions  of  the  house  or  the  nature  of  the 
food  the  children  had  ? — My  own  personal  idea  is  to  give 
more  out-relief  to  widows.  They  seem  to  have  to  work 
very  hard  and  to  be  out  all  the  time  ;  therefore  I  cannot 
expect  them  to  keep  their  houses  as  they  should. 

45946.  Have  you  ever  represented  that  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — Yes,  I  have  done  so. 

45947.  That  the  relief  is  in  your  judgment  hardly 
sufficient  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  been  increased  in  many  cases. 

45948.  You  also  visit  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  do  Condition  of 
you  not  ? — Yes.  aged  out- 

45949.  Has  their  general  condition  been  satisfactory,  Aston 
or  have  there  been  many  cases  where  you  have  had  to  unioa 
report  that  the  house  was  unfit,  and  you  have  thought 

they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? — In  several 
cases  I  have  reported  where  the  house  has  been  dirty  and 
the  old  person  has  not  been  able  to  look  after  him  or 
herself,  and  therefore  they  have  very  often  gone  into  the 
infirmary.  ^ 

45950.  Do  they  come  out  again  ? — Yes,  they  come  out 
again  and  somebody  generally  turns  up  to  take  them  into 
their  own  home.  Another  thing,  I  very  often  find  an  old 
woman  sleeping  with  children.  That  is  rectified  by  my 
telHng  them  I  cannot  allow  it,  or  the  guardians  cannot 
allow  it,  and  that  if  it  continues  they  must  come  to  the 
committee.  I  explain  it  to  them.  Then  I  often  find  that 
the  old  people  occupy  a  bed  to  themselves,  if  not  a  bed* 
room,  and  that  is  rather  better  for  them. 
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45951.  Why  do  you  inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
persons  admitted  to  the  workhouse ;  is  that  in  order  to 
report  on  their  character  ? — Sometimes  the  relieving 
officers  are  unable  to  get  the  names  of  all  the  sons.  I 
very  often  find  there  is  a  son  capable  of  helping.  v , 

45952.  Is  not  the  union  a  very  large  one  for  one  lady 
relief  visitor  ? — It  is  a  large  one,  but,  of  course,  being  a  new 
position,  we  hardly  knew  how  it  was  going  to  work. 

45953.  How  many  cases  can  you  manage  in  a  week  ? — 
In  one  district  I  might  manage  five  or  six  in  a  day. 

45954.  It  depends  on  the  distance,  of  course  ? — That  is 
exactly  it. 

45955.  Do  you  go  out  into  the  rural  part  of  King's 
Norton  at  all  ? — Not  so  much. 

45956.  I  see  you  investigate  applications  for  admission  Unmarried 
to  the  maternity  ward  of  the  infirmary ;  I  assume  those  mothers  in 
applications  are  generally  from  unmarried  women,  are  Poor  Law 
they  not? — Yes,  certainly.  infirmaries 

45957.  You  act  as  inspector  under  the  Infant  Life  -^^^  cross- 
Protection  Act  of  1879  ;  have  you  much  work  under  that  visitor's  work 
Act  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  that  very  under  the 
much.    I  find  that  I  camot,  with  my  other  duties,  do  that  Infant  Life 
as  I  should  do  it.    To  find  out  these  children  I  should  Protection 
have  to  make  a  house-to-house  visitation,  and  that,  of  -^c*- 
course,  my  other  duties  do  not  allow. 

45958.  Is  infant  mortality  high  in  your  union  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  so  very  high. 

45959.  There  is  no  milk  depot  there,  is  there  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  in  our  union. 

45960.  The  sanitary  authority  has  put  up  nothing  of 
that  kind  ? — No,  I  think  not  in  our  union. 

45961.  Is  there  any  committee  of  ladies  who  deal  with 
the  maternity  cases  afterwards  ? — Yes,  our  lady  guardians 
see  these  women  after  they  are  in  the  workhouse. 

45962.  Are  there  any  ladies,  or  is  there  any  committee 
to  look  after  them,  or  to  try  to  get  them  places  afterwards  7 
— Yes,  there  is  the  Magdalen  Charity ;  I  send  my  reports 
to  the  Magdalen  Charity. 

45963.  Do  they  deal  with  the  whole  of  them?  —Yes, 
they  do. 
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45964.  Have  you  any  communications  with  the  health 
authority  ? — I  have  not  ofi&cially,  strictly  speaking ;  but 
I  do  report  to  the  health  authorities  when  I  find  a  house 
in  a  very  bad  state  or  when  it  is  very  crowded.  We  work 
together  very  well  like  that.  They  also  advise  me  of  the 
old  people  who  are  receiving  a  very  small  amount  of  reUef . 
I  find  that  very  beneficial  in  more  ways  than  one. 

45965.  I  suppose  you  talk  a  good  deal  to  these  women, 
the  widows  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

45966.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  great  reluctance  among 
that  class  to  have  recourse  to  medical  relief,  because  it  is 
assocated  with  Poor  Law  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

45967.  You  do  not  find  any  reluctance  ? — No.  I 
think  it  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  If  they  have  a 
finger-ache  they  want  to  go  to  the  doctor,  that  is  my 
experience.    Of  course  I  am  quite  new  to  the  work. 

45968.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  consider  there  is  much 
suffering  in  your  district  for  lack  of  proper  medical  atten- 
tion ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so — speaking  personally,  of 
course. 

45969.  {Dr.  Dovmea.)  What  previous  experience  hswi 
you  before  you  took  up  this  post  ? — I  was  a  teacher  first 
in  this  union,  the  King's  Norton  Union,  and  then  for  three 
and  a  half  years  in  North  Kensington. 

45970.  Under  the  board  of  education  ? — Yes. 

45971.  Have  you  had  any  nursing  experience,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

45972.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  did  not  quite  understand 
what  you  said  to  the  Chairman  about  the  children's 
clothing  ;  if  you  find  the  clothing  is  not  adequate,  do  you 
report  it  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  do  that. 

45973.  The  same  with  the  bed  clothes  and  that  kind  of 
thing  ? — Yes.  Very  often  if  they  are  worthy  of  more 
relief,  the  guardians  give  it  to  them. 

Advantages  '\?45974.  It  is  for  you  rather  to  see  that  they  spend  it  on 
of  the  cottage  what  is  actually  necessary  in  the  way  of  clothes  ? — Yes. 
home  system  Another  thing  I  recommend  is  that  one  or  two  of  the 
for  children,  children  shall  be  taken  into  cottage  homes,  when  the 
case  presents  itself. 

45975.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  thing  as  a  general 
principle  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  so,  because  it  is  very  often  the 
youngest  one  who  gets  neglected. 

45976.  You  do  not  think  it  permanently  breaks  the  tie 
between  the  mother  and  the  child  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so  at  all. 

45977.  And  you  do  not  think  the  child  fails  to  learn 
unselfishness  ? — No,  I  have  not  proved  that. 

45978.  You  have  been  at  this  for  how  long  ? — For 
two  and  a  half  years. 

45979.  You  have  got  no  case  paper  system  have  you, 
at  King's  Norton  ? — Yes. 

45980.  But  you  spend  some  time  upon  the  Application 
and  Report  Book,  do  you  not  ? — That  is  the  Relief  Order 
Book. 
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45981.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Would  you  like  the  widows  to 
have  enough  relief  to  enable  them  to  stay  at  home  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  that,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
women  who  stay  at  home  ought  to  do  a  little  work  as  well ; 
I  do  not  say  that  they  ought  to  have  sufficient  relief  to 
keep  their  children  and  themselves  without  work  at  home. 

45982.  It  would  not  be  very  good  for  the  homes  to  have 
box-making  and  things  like  that  at  home,  would  it  ? — I 
do  not  mean  work  like  that.  I  meaji  laundry  work  or 
sewing.  I  do  not  mean  any  factory  work  ;  the  children 
come  in  for  so  much  of  that. 


45983.  Why  is  it  you  are  able  to  find  out  more  than  the  Value  of  I  y 
relieving  officers  can  ? — I  caa  hardly  explain  that,  but  my  cross-visit 
reports  prove  that  I  am  able  to  do  so.    It  is  perhaps  that  P  elicitiaj 
I  talk  to  the  women  rather  more.    At  any  rate,  I  seem  i^ormatio 
to  get  the  information,  and  it  is  quite  correct. 


from 


paupj, 


45984.  And  you  do  not  find  that  they  mind  it  when 
you  invite  them  to  tell  you  about  themselves  ? — They  do 
not  mind  it  a  bit.  I  have  never  had  any  resentment 
shown  at  all. 

45985.  That  is  really  through  the  way  the  thing  is  put 
to  them,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  any  hard  words  at  all. 

45986.  Do  you  go  anywhere  besides  to  the  women  Nature  of 
themselves  ?    Do  you  go  to  the  neighbours  or  to  the  enquiries 
relations  ? — I  do  not  go  to  the  neighbours  ;  I  think  that  is  made  by 
bad.    I  generally  make  my  inquiries  from  the  shop-  lady  cross- 
keepers,  or  from  the  landlady  or  someone  like  that,  but  visitor, 
not  from  the  neighbours — I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

45987.  Do  you  ever  go  to  where  they  lived  before  ? — 
Yes,  but  only  in  bad  cases.  They  must  be  very  bad 
before  I  go  into  their  past  history. 

45988.  Is  it  part  of  your  work  to  see  the  sons  and 
daughters,  and  see  whether  they  can  help  ? — No,  that 
is  turned  over  to  the  relieving  officer.  In  the  case  of  an 
old  woman,  I  generally  go  to  her  daughter  and  talk  to  her 
and  ask  her  if  she  can  clean  the  house  for  her  mother. 
Very  often  she  does  come  in  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
scrub  the  floor,  whereas  before  it  used  to  be  just  swept 
up. 

45989.  You  find  really  that  you  can  make  yourself  a 
friend  to  the  people  ? — That  is  my  aim,  more  than  to  be 
treated  as  an  official. 

45990.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  found  that  the  people  Question o 
think  it  a  great  hardship  to  accept  medical  Poor  Law  deterrence 
relief  ? — According  to  my  experience,  no.  medical 


45991.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  largely  to  the 
sort  of  people  you  are  dealing  with,  or  does  it  apply  to  the 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  look  at  pauperism  and 
Poor  Law  as  a  thing  naturally  before  them? — I  would 
say  of  the  better  class,  no  ;  of  the  lower  class,  yes. 

45992.  That  is  to  say,  the  better  class  resent  it  ? — Yes, 
but  the  poorer  class  do  not  mind  it  a  bit. 

45993.  Do  you  think  the  better  class  are  suffering  by 
reason  of  not  appljdng  so  easily  for  medical  relief  ? — I 
cannot  answer  that. 

45994.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  find  that  people  go 
readily  into  your  infirmary  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  that  very  well. 

-  y 

45995.  {Chairman.)  What  exactly  were  you  previously 
to  being  a  relief  visitor  ? — I  was  teacher  in  an  elementary 
school  in  the  King's  Norton  union  for  eleven  years,  and 
in  London  (North  Kensington)  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

45996.  Then  you  got  in  that  way  indirectly  to  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  parents  through  the  children,  I 
suppose  ? — I  had  left  the  place  for  a  number  of  years 
before  I  went  back  to  King's  Norton.  I  last  taught  in 
North  Kensington.  During  that  time  I  used  to  do  a 
lot  of  visiting  among  my  own  children  and  recommend 
them  for  clothes  and  food  that  was  given  away.  That 
was  a  little  experience  for  me  when  I  took  up  this  work. 

45997.  You  got  your  experience  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 
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^45998.  {Chairman.)  How  !ong  have  you  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Aston  Union  Cottage  Homes  ? — About 
eight  years. 

45999.  Therefore  you  have  been  there  from  their 
commencement  ? — Yes. 

46000.  We  will  take  the  statement  you  have  prepared 
as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly. 

{The    Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  This  union  consists  of  Aston  (mainly  in  the  City  of 
Birmingham),  Aston  Manor,  the  suburban  districts  of 
Erdington  and  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  the  rural  districts 
of  Castle  Bromwich,  Curdworth,  Minworth,  Water  Orton 
and  Wishaw. 


2.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  pauperism  of  this  union 
is  in  Aston,  or  Aston  Manor. 


\Mr.  A. 
Wayne. 

3.  The  Aston  and  Aston  Manor  population  consists  ' 
principally  of  small  shopkeepers  and  working  men. 

4.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  ill-housed,  ill-clad, 

and  iU-fed  children,  about  the  streets,  in  the  concert  halls,  Social  and  in- 
growing  up  unskiUed  in  labour.  •  '^^^^^^IZ 

5.  The  manufacturers  and  people  of  substance  hve 
the  suburban  districts  of  the  union. 


in  in  Aston 
union. 


6.  Work  is  varied  and  plentiful.  Wages  are  good.  Cost 
of  living  is  moderately  low. 

7.  The  following  table  compiled  in  1901  may  be  useful : — 


Parishes. 

Area. 

Population. 

Eateable  Value. 

£      s.  d. 

5,051 

201,534 

800.669  14  0 

Aston  Manor  ----- 

943 

77,310 

272,746  15  0 

Erdington  and  Witton      -      .  - 

4,550 

16,366 

112,775  11  6 

Sutton  Coldfield       ...  - 

13,030 

14,264 

103,290    0  6 

Water  Orton     -      -      -  - 

-  623 

620 

8,764  19  0 

Castle  Bromwich  .... 

2,701 

845 

12,465  11  0 

1,620 

419 

4,021  12  6 

Minworth                -      -      -  - 

1,550 

688 

14,764  12  0 

Wishaw  

1,230 

171 

2,044  15  0 

Totals    -      -      -  - 

31,298 

312,217 

£1,331,543  10  6 

Causes  of  ^-  Besides  intemperance,  old  age,  iUness,  or  accident, 

pauperism.     the  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — 

(a)  Thriftlessness.    The  workman's  savings  in  the 

Post  Office  Bank  might  be  subsidised,  to  encourage 

thrift. 

(6)  Trades  Unions  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

(c)  Improvident  marriages. 

(d)  The  number  of  men  not  skilled  in  any  trade. 

(e)  The  growing  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  relief  is  a  kind  of  old  age  pension. 

(/)  UnwilUngness  on  the  part  of  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  saddled  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  main- 
taining their  aged  parents. 

{g)  Illegitimacy. 


9.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  in  this  Q]g^gg  Qf 
union  (and  the  remarks  apply  equally  to  Birmingham)  persons  be- 
are  generally  : —  coming 

(a)  Retired  tradesmen.  guardians. 
(&)  Labour  representatives, 
(c)  Professional  men. 
{d)  Ladies. 

10.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Birmingham  and  Aston  ciasi=  of 
Boards  are  somewhat  ideally  constituted,  the  majority  persons 
being  men  who  are  now  sufficiently  well  off  to  be  able  to  among  Bir- 
devote  their  time  to  the  .work  of  the  board,  without  mingham  and 
desiring  any  reward  or  consideration  for  their  services,  Aston  Guard- 
but  who  have  in  the  past  known  the  burden  of  the  rates. 

11.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  minority  of 
working  men  representatives  who  appear  to  desire  the 
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welfare  of  the  people  under  their  cliarge  without  respect 
to  the  cost,  and  this  minority  is  sufficiently  strong  to  keep 
the  board  progressive. 

Suggested  Reforms  in  the  Poor  Law. 

12.  The  Tramp  Question: — 

(a)  My  colleague,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Master  of  the  Aston 
Union  Workhouse  and  I  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  conversation  on  this  question.  We  find 
a  large  number  of  men  of  all  ages  are  wandering 
about  the  country,  unable  or,  more  probably, 
unwilling  to  settle  down  to  work. 

(h)  I  suggest  that  all  men  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five,  who,  being  in  good  health,  and 
not  hoTia  fide  working  men  seeking  employment, 
are  unable  to  support  themselves,  or  are  without 
fixed  abode,  should  be  compulsorily  erdisted  for  a 
term  of  years  in  the  Army :  that  during  their  term 
they  should  be  taught  some  trade,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  military  service  they  should  be  assisted  to 
emigrate  or  to  find  work :  faUing  which  they  must 
return  to  the  Army. 

(c)  All  tramp  wards  to  be  abolished,  and  any  men 
over  forty-five  years  found  wandering,  unless  in 
search  of  work  as  above,  be  treated  in  penal  settle- 
ments. 

(d)  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  Army  is  the 
proper  means  of  deaUng  with  the  unskilled  out-of- 
works,  on  the  general  principle  that  every  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  serve  his  country  in  some  useful 
capacity.  ^ 

13.  Children:— 

(a)  Children  of  unfit  parents  should  be  taken 
charge  of  by  the  guardians. 

(6)  In  my  experience  guardians  are  generally  too 
.  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  of 
the  children,  and  put  pressure  on  the  parents  to  take 
their  children  out,  when  there  can  be  no  other  prospect 
but  future  pauperism  before  them. 

(c)  Children  under  the  care  of  the  guardians  should 
be  instructed  in  handicrafts,  and  the  apprenticing  of 
boys  to  tradesmen  should  be  encouraged. 

(d)  "  The  streets  of  our  city  are  overrun  with  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-educated  children  "  (Birmingham 
Daily  Mail,  January  28th,  1907). 

All  children  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
evening  schools  (after  leaving  the  elementary  schools), 
where  various  trades  should  be  taught,  as  well  as  in- 
struction in  morality,  etc. 

At  present  the  children  appear  to  spend  their 
evenings  running  the  streets  or  attending  music  halls. 

(e)  All  children  of  parent  or  parents  known  to  be 
leading  immoral  lives  should  be  emigrated. 

The  Cottage  Homes  System. 

14.  The  Aston  Union  cottage  homes  consist  of : — 
Fourteen  cottages,  each  accommodating  sixteen 

children. 

Two  cottages,  each  accommodating  twelve  children. 
Lodge   or    probationary    home  accommodating 
sixteen  children. 

Infirmary  accommodating  twenty-four  children. 
Superintendent's  house. 
Infants'  school  and  chapel. 
Swimming  bath. 
Workshops,  laundry,  etc. 

The  total  accommodation,  exclusive  of  probationary 
home  and  infirmary,  is  254. 

15.  The  guardians  have  recently  acquired  Witton  Hall 
for  the  accommodation  of  children  who  are  frequently  in 


and  out. 

16.  The  children,  excepting  infants,  attend  the  council 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  elder  girls  are  trained  for  domestic  service. 

The  boys  are  instructed  in  carpentering  and  painting. 

17.  The  guardians  adopt  the  policy  of  boarding  out  and 
of  emigrating  such  children  as  are  available.  The  chil- 
dren who  are  dealt  with  in  the  cottage  homes  are  therefore 
to  a  large  extent  of  the  ins-and-outs  class. 


18.  The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  changes  of  children  during  one  year,  1906 : — 
Number  of  children  in  the  homes,  January  1st,  1906  -  269 

„  „  „  admitted  during  the  year  -  -  344 
,,  „  ,,  disharged  during  the  year  -  -  382 
,,       ,,      „      in  homes,  January  1st,  1907        -  231 

19.  Of  the  382  children  discharged  :— 

Twenty-four  were  sent  to  service. 
Twenty-six  were  sent  to  Canada. 
Six  were  boarded  out. 

20.  After  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  of  cottage 
homes  work  I  am  convinced  that  the  system  is  excellent, 
that  the  training  the  children  receive  fits  them  for  after 
life,  that  there  are  few  failures,  and  that  many  do  really 
well. 

21.  I  would  suggest  the  following  points  : — 

(a)  Girls  when  of  suitable  age  should  be.  thoroughly 
trained  for  domestic  service. 

(6)  Boys  should  be  instructed  in  some  handicraft 
or  be  apprenticed  to  a  tradesman,  or  be  trained  for 
the  Army,  or  be  sent  to  sea,  according  to  their 
physical  and  mental  capacity,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  parents. 

(c)  Cottage  homes  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
established  in  suburban  districts  rather  than  in  the 
country. 

{d)  Children  should  attend  the  pubHc  elementary 
schools. 

(e)  It  would  be  advantageous  in  many  cases  to  deal 
with  children  away  from  their  own  union.  It  is  a 
common  experience  for  children  who  have  been  trained 
and  sent  out  to  service  and  who  are  doing  well,  to  be 
interfered  with  by  relatives  or  friends  who  show 
themselves  eager  to  take  to  the  childi-en  as  soon  as 
they  become  wage  earners.  Most  of  the  failures 
among  our  children  are  brought  about  by  this  cause. 

(/)  All  children  should  be  removed  from  workhouse 
life. 

22.  If  the  Poor  Law  system  could  be  nationalised  or, 
at  least,  that  portion  deahng  with  the  education  of  the 
children,  all  children  imder  the  care  of  guardians  might  be 
placed  in  cottage  homes  centres.  It  would  doubtless  be 
advantageous  in  many  instances  for  guardians  to  be  able 
to  send  children  to  a  distant  home  rather  than  to  maintain 
their  children  in  the  union  in  which  their  relatives  reside. 

46001.  (Chairman.)  Each  of  your  cottage  homes 
accommodates  sixteen  children  ? — Yes. 

46002.  Do  you  find  that  one  mother  can  look  after 
sixteen  children  ? — Quite  well. 

46003.  There  have  been  no  complaints  ? — None  at  all. 

46004.  I  suppose  they  are  assisted  by  the  elder  childi'en  ? 
— Yes,  the  children  practically  do  the  work.  We  have 
had  as  many  as  twenty  children  in  these  homes  ;  we  were 
overcrowded  some  two  years  ago  and  my  officers  did  not 
complain  of  twenty  children  being  in  the  homes. 

46005.  Ai-e  the  sexes  separated  ? — Yes. 

46006.  The  children  go  to  an  elementary  school,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

46007.  How  do  they  do  there,  pretty  well  ?— I  have  no 
complaints. 

46008.  I  suppose  they  hardly  hold  their  own  with  the 
children  outside,  they  are  more  backward  ? — They  do, 
they  seem  to  hold  their  own  fairly  well ;  their  educational 
attainments  are  not  so  high  as  the  other  children's, 
but  they  frequently  gain  prizes.  A  number  of  our 
children  have  taken  prizes  at  the  elementary  school,  and 
the  schoolmaster  speaks  very  well  of  them. 

46009.  You  get  rid  of  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ?— 
Yes,  or  somewhat  before. 

46010.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  during  those  eight 
years  382  children  have  passed  through?— That  is  in  one 
year,  that  is  the  number  of  children  admitted  during  last 
year.  We  have  had  about  2,500  children  through  in  the 
eight  years. 

46011.  A  good  many  of  those  382  children  who  were 
discharged  I  suppose  "were  children  whose  parents  were 
ins-and-outs  ?— There  would  be  a  considerable  number. 

46012.  What  proportion  would  have  gone  through  the 
whole  course.    I  want  to  find  out  what  proportion  of 
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those  who  have  been  through  the  whole  course  when  they 
leave  get  into  situations.  I  see  twenty-six  went  to 
Canada  and  twenty-four  were  sent  to  service ;  what 
happened  to  the  others  ? — ITiere  were  344  children  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  382  were  discharged,  so  that  to  a 
very  large  extent  it  is  a  floating  population,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  children  would  not  go  through  the  whole 
course.  Many  of  the  children  are  only  there  for  a  few 
days,  so  that  we  can  hope  to  do  very  little  with  those.  The 
children  who  stay  in  a  number  of  years  would  be  in- 
structed in  a  trade,  or  in  the  case  of  the  girls  in  domestic 
work,  but  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question  best  by 
saying  that  during  the  eight  years  we  have  sent  out 
eighty-five  children  to  service  ;  that  would  give  an  average 
of  about  ten  or  eleven  a  year. 

46013.  And  the  boys  ?— That  is  boys  and  girls. 

46014.  Do  you  follow  up  the  careers  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  leave  your  school  ? — Yes,  I  can  tell  you  what 
has  become  of  them,  if  you  would  like  to  know. 

46015.  If  you  can  shortly  summarise  it,  it  would  be 
interesting  ? — We  have  sent  out  eighty-five  children 
during  the  time  I  have  been  at  the  Aston  Cottage  Homes, 
and  of  those  eighty-five  the  matron  and  I  personally 
know  of  sixty-four  who  are  doing  well.  There  are  eight 
that  we  cannot  say  are  doing  well,  twelve  we  have  lost 
sight  of,  and  one  has  died. 

46016.  Of  the  number  of  children  at  the  school  you 
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46026.  What  prevents  them? — Ti  e  object  the  guardians 
have  in  view  in  adopting  children  is  to  enable  such 
children  to  b-.  boarded  out.  It  follows  that  these 
children  do  no*  go  right  through  our  system.    In  some  19  Mar-  1907. 

instances  the  children  are  allowed  to  get  back  under   

their  parents'  control. 

46027.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  guardians  adopting  r,  ,. 
the  policy  of  boarding  out  and  emigrating  such  children  by  ^ston 

as  are  available.    I  understand  emigrating,  but  as  to  Guardians  of 
boarding  out,  do  they  take  them  away  from  these  cottage  permanent 
homes  ? — In  the  boarding-out  system,  that  is  placing  children, 
children  out  in  homes  in  the  country,  the  permanent 
children,  the  orphans  and  the  deserted,  are  sent  away. 
Practically  the  guardians  retain  in  their  homes  the  ins-and-  Qi^^^g 
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seem  to  have  a  very  large  proportion  whose  training  and 
tuition  is  much  broken  by  their  parents'  interference  ? — 
That  is  so. 

46017.  What  proportion  would  that  constitute  7 
would  it  constitute  half.  Would  you  say  that  half  the 
children  were  able  to  go  through  a  course  of  four  or  five 
years'  training  ?— It  is  a  very  small  number  that  really 
pass  through  the  full  training.  As  I  point  out  by  my 
numbers,  practically  the  whole  is  a  floating  population. 
We  have  250  children  permanently  in  the  homes,  but 
those  250  children  are  constantly  changing,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  344  were  admitted  and  382  dis- 
charged in  this  particular  year,  and  each  year  is  about  on 
the  same  proportion. 

46018.  How  many  of  those  382  that  were  discharged 
would  be  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  put  it  in  that 
way.  Taking  those  two  sets  of  figures,  344  coming  in  and 
382  going  out,  that  does  not  convey  very  much,  if  it  is  a 
floating  population  it  only  means  you  take  in  so  many 
and  so  many  go  out  of  the  school  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ?  What  we  want  to  get  is  the  effect  that  the  training 
has  had  on  those  who  have  been  there  long  enough  to  be 
a£fected  by  it  7 — The  number  who  would  undergo  the 
training  ? 

46019.  Yes  ? — We  have  about  twenty-six  children  in 
training,  boys  and  girls  constantly. 

46020.  The  great  mass  of  the  children  who  go  there  do 
not  go  through  a  thorough  system  of  training  ? — No, 
they  are  out  before  we  can  train  them. 

46021.  The  object  therefore  of  these  cottage  homes  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  nulhfied  by  the  action  of  the  parents  ? 
— That  is  so. 

46022.  Have  you  ever  discussed  the  advisability  or 
possibility  of  having  powers  of  detention  ? — That  is  a 
thing  that  I  think  is  greatly  needed,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  children  of  parents  who  are  continuallj/  coming 
in  and  out.  We  get  numbers  of  children  who  remain 
in  the  homes  for  a  month  or  two  and  then  their  parents 
wiU  take  them  out  and  stay  out  a  month  or  two  and 
bring  them  back  again.  That  happens  again  and  again. 
I  have  instances  of  children  who  have  been  in  eight  or 
ten  times  with  intervals  between.  Their  education  is 
thoroughly  broken  up.  Some  children  know  very  little 
indeed,  their  education  is  absolutely  neglected. 

46023.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the  sort  of  powers 
of  detention  that  you  vould  like,  or  which  would  be 
necessary  ? — I  think  that  all  tramp  children  should  be 
detained,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  known  to  be  shifty  detained  until  they  have  had 
a  sufficient  training. 

46024.  I  suppose  there  are  a  certain  number  of  children 
whom  the  guardians  have  adopted  ? — Yes. 

46025.  They  go  right  through  the  whole  system  7 — 
They  do  sometimes. 
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46028.  That  accounts  for  the  limited  time  that  some  Aston 
of  these  children  are  there  ? — Yes,  all  the  permanent  (pottage 
children  are  taken  away  from  us  practically.  nomes. 

46029.  In  your  opinion,  does  not  that  very  much 
counteract  the  object  of  these  cottage  homes  ? — -In  my 
opinion  it  does. 

46030.  Have  you  any  children  who  are  members  of  a  Relief  of 
large  family,  whose  mother  is  a  widow  and  who  are  taken  widows  with 
away  from  their  mother  because  she  is  unable  to  support  children, 
them  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

46031.  You  have  not  any  ? — -Yery  few. 

46032.  That  is  not  a  method  of  relief  to  which  your 
guardians  have  recourse  ? — No. 

46033.  To  sum  it  up,  really  you  cannot  test  the  effi-  Ditficulty  of 
cacy  of  this  system  when  the  training  is  so  perpetually  testing 
broken  into  by  the  in-and-out  parents  taking  their  chil-  success  of 
dren  away  ? — I  can  only  speak  as  to  the  success  with  <-'oitage-home 
these  that  we  have  trained.    The  difficulty  of  the  scheme  ^3'stem. 
seems  to  be  that  after  you  have  trained  a  boy  (this  refers 

to  boys  not  to  girls)  you  have  to  get  him  into  sufficient 

wage-earning  to  find  him  altogether  in  lodgings,  food 

and  clothing,  and  there  are  so  few  openings  for  boys  to 

take  places  where  they  live  in  ;    we  have  been  able  to 

secure  one  or  two  places  for  carpenter  boys,  and  we 

have  actually  managed  to  start  them  at  10s.  a  week,  Need  of 

and  the  masters  have  been  pleased  and  satisfied  that  Guardians 

the  boys  have  been  able  to  earn  that  much  from  the  maintaining 

first,  but  in  order  to  do  that  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  l^oys  until  16. 

should  keep  those  boys  until  they  are  sixteen,  we  cannot 

do  it  iinder. 

46034.  That  is  to  say  the  guardians  should  keep  them  ? 
—Yes. 

46035.  You  have  no  home  or  house  belonging  to  the 
guardians  at  which  boys  whilst  earning  wages,  but 
unable  entirely  to  support  themselves,  are  lodged  ? — 
We  have  not,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  home  of 
that  description  in  Birmingham. 

46036.  I   daresay   you  have   heard   there  are  those 
homes  in  other  unions  ? — Yes. 

46037.  That  is  very  much  what  you  would  Hke  to  see  ?  jvjeej  gf  p^^r 
— Yes.  la-^v  working- 

46038.  It  is  the  critical  period,  I  suppose,  just  those  ^^J^  homes, 
two  years  ? — Very. 

46039.  And  t'ne  boys  want  watching,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  help  ? — Yes. 

46040.  What  trades  do  you  teach  them  as  a  rule  ? — 
Carpentering,  painting  and  gardening. 

46041.  {Mr.   CJuiTidler.)  Is  that  the  only  trade 
teach  your  boys  ? — That  is  all. 

4604'2.  Have  you  industrial  trainers  in  carpentering  ? 
— Yes,  carpentering,  painting,  paperhanging  and  gar- 
dening. 

46043.  Are  you  able  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  under 
those  trainers  to  get  grants  1 — Only  the  carpenters. 

46044.  Do  you  find  that  painting  and  gardening  are 
suitable  employments  for  finding  occupations  ? — I  think 
painting  is,  and  gardening  is  too,  because  you  have  to 
bear  in  mind  tha.t  we  get  so  many  children  that  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  bring  up  as  carpenters,  which  is  a  skilled 
trade  :  we  do  get  some  rather  feeble-minded  children 
who  could  be  trained  for  gardening  that  you  could  not 
train  to  be  a  carpenter  or  even  a  painter. 

46045.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  em- 
ployment ? — No,  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  places. 
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46046.  (Mrg.  Bosanquet.)  At  -what  age  do  the  girls 
Io»ive  you  ? — They  are  supposed  to  leave  at  fifteen  and 
a  half. 


46047.  Have  they  any  time  given  up  specially  for 
training  as  domestic  servants  ? — The  older  girls  as  far  as 

After  careers  practicable  pass  through  my  own  house  ;  we  give  them 
of  poor  law     six  months'  training  under  the  matron's  care. 

46048.  In    all    branches    of    domestic    work  ? — All 
branches. 
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46049.  Who  finds  them  places  ? — We  have  no  diflSculty, 
we  get  so  many  applications  from  the  residents. 

46050.  Those  would  not  all  be  suitable,  would  they  ? — 
Inquiries  are  made. 

46051  Who  is  responsible  for  that  7 — The  matron  ; 
she  reports  to  the  guardians,  and  the  guardians  decide 
whether  the  girls  are  to  go. 

46052.  Do  you  send  them  to  little  generals'  places  where 
there  are  no  other  servants  ? — Some  of  them,  yes. 

46053.  What  wage  do  you  begin  with  7 — Half-a-crown 
is  the  lowest,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  more  than 
3s. 

46054.  Do  you  make  any  stipulation  as  to  the  raising 
of  the  wages  after  a  time  and  holidays  7 — We  do  not  find 
that  necessary,  the  girls  generally  want  to  look  after  them- 
selves pretty  quickly ;  after  they  have  been  out  twelve 
months  they  see  that  they  get  their  wages  put  up 

46055.  Does  anyone  visit  them  7 — Yes,  the  matron 
visits  them,  and  they  are  also  visited  by  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  people. 

46056.  Are  you  in  touch  with  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  ? — Yes,  my  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society 

46057.  Do  they  all  become  members  7 — All  of  them, 

46058.  Do  you  know  any  cases  where  the  girls  have 
come  back  into  the  workhouse  ? — -We  have-  had  two  cases 
of  girls  coming  back  into  the  workhouse,  one  was  a 
decidedly  feeble-minded  girl,  and  the  other  was  a  girl 
who  had  got  back  to  her  relatives. 

46059.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them  now  ?— 
We  have  got  them  places  again;  they  are  now  going 
on  fairly  satisfactorily. 

46060.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  13  (d)  of  your 
statement  you  quote  a  statement  from  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Mail.  Are  those  children  Poor  Law  children  or  not  ? 
—Not. 

46061.  You  make  that  quotation  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  School  Attendance 
Acts  are  enforced,  or  the  Industrial  School  Act  ? — Yes. 

46062.  You  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pauper  popu- 
lation thus  created  ? — I  think  so,  that  the  children  about 
the  streets  are  not  sufficiently  looked  after.  I  think  that 
the  school  authorities  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  do  in  seeing  that  the  children  are  properly  clothed 
and  properly  cleansed,  not  in  the  school  but  in  the  homes 
I  really  feel  that  there  are  many  m  any  cases  of  distress  that 
the  school  authorities  might  come  across  that  they  could 
report  to  the  relief  authorities  and  see  that  relief  was  given. 

46063.  That  means  you  want  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  local  education  authority  and  the  board  of 
guardians  7 — Yes. 

46064.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  13  (a),  I  understand 
your  board  does  adopt  children  ? — They  do. 

Adojitionand  46065.  And  then  they  rescind  the  resolution  ? — Some- 
rescinding  of  times. 

'^hl^b  1"b^  46066.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  what  has 
GilaV'uans^  happened  in  consequence  of  rescinding  the  adoption 
resolution  7 — Childien  are  adopted  at  one  meeting  of  a 
committee  and  at  the  next  board  meeting  I  shah  find 
an  order  to  discharge  them  to  their  parents  ;  there  seems 
to  be  an  overlapping  of  the  work  of  the  committees,  the 
relief  committee  will  order  a  man  to  come  and  take  his 
children  out  who  have  been  adopted  by  my  committee'; 
the  guardians  seem  rather  to  prefer  that  the  children  should 
go  than  that  they  should  be  kept. 

46067.  From  your  point  of  view  they  are  really  pro- 
viding paupers  in  the  future  by  this  system  ? — Exactly 

46068.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Can  a  committee  adopt  childien  7 
— It  has  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  board  at  the  next  meeting . 
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46069.  Do  you  mean  the  board  does  not  confirm  their 
resolution  adopting  ? — The  board  had  confirmed  tbeir 
resolution,  but  at  the  next  board  meeting  there  was  another 
resolution  that  the  children  should  be  sent  away. 

46070.  (il/r.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  13  (d) 
again,  you  want  to  have  compulsory  attendance  to 
continuation  schools  7— Yes. 

46071.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the 
board,  do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  in  your  neighbour- 
hood of  getting  support  to  such  a  proposal  7 — It  wants 
to  be  made  compulsory. 

46072.  Do  you  think  a  proposal  to  make  such  atten- 
dance compulsory  would  receive  any  measure  of  support  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?— I  have  not  thought  of  that ;  I 
could  not  say 

46073.  It  does  not  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  present 
policy  of  the  guardians  7 — I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  a  matter  for  the  guardians  to  decide,  but  the  school 
authorities. 

46074.  But  the  guardians  represent  pubHc  opinion  7 — 
I  do  not  know  about  that. 

46075.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  16,  do  you  think 
painting  is  a  good  trade  to  bring  up  boys  to,  seeing  it  is  so 
seasonal  7 — It  seems  to  be  a  very  good  trade.  i 

46076.  You  do  not  find  your  boys  are  frequently  out  of 
work  in  the  slack  season  7 — I  have  not  found  that  so. 

46077.  {Dr.  Downes.)  T\Tiere  was  your  previous  ex- 
perience, I  see  you  have  had  twenty  years'  experience? — 
Marston  Green  Cottage  Homes,  Birmingham. 

46078.  How  long  have  the  Aston  Cottage  Homes  bt en  in 
operation  7 — About  eight  years. 

46079.  Do  you  find  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
those  homes  satisfactory  for  teaching  7 — Excellent. 

46080.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  7 — None  at  all. 

46081.  What  do  you  think  of  the  numbers  in  the 
cottages,  have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to  that, 
whether  they  are  satisfactory  or  whether  you  would  alter 
it  7 — I  think  that  the  sixteen  children  are  managed  very 
nicely  ;  there  were  thirty  at  the  Marston  Green  Homes. 

46082.  Which  do  you  prefer,  a  smaller  number  or  the 
larger  number  ? — Decidedly  the  smaller  number. 

46083.  Does  it  make  any  difference  from  the  point  of 
view  of  expense  of  working,  have  you  measured  that  7 — 
I  do  not  think  it  does,  because  although  it  takes  one  or 
two  more  officers  for  the  number  of  children,  yet  at 
Marston  Green  a  large  number  of  children  are  kept  to  an 
advanced  age  to  help  to  do  the  work,  whereas  we  are  able 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  aa  ever  they  are  available  for 
service. 

46084.  As  to  the  detention,  do  I  understand  you  would 
like  to  see  some  powers  of  adoption  of  the  children  who  are 
taken  in  and  out  ? — Yes. 

46085.  What  would  you  do  with  the  parents  of  those 
children,  would  you  take  any  action  in  regard  to  them  7 — 
I  have  not  any  sympathy  with  the  parents  in  the  matter. 

46086.  Might  they  not  ride  away  gaUy  and  leave  the 
children  in  charge  of  the  other  people  7 — I  do  not  think  so, 
I  think  they  want  the  children  very  badly  when  they 
become  wage-earners  ;  if  they  could  not  have  them  then 
that  would  be  sufficient  punishment. 

46087.  Would  you  care  to  see  any  direct  punishment 
for  parents  who  so  neglect  their  children  as  to  drag  them 
in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of 
cruelty  to  children  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that  they  should 
be  punished. 

46088.  You  think  there  might  be  a  moral  cruelty  as  well 
aa  direct  cruelty  ? — Yes. 

46089.  With  regard  to  tramp  children,  would  there  not 
be  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  those 
children,  would  the  guardians  care  to  adopt  other  people's 
children  in  that  way  7 — The  law  of  settlement  seems  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  good  many  things  ;  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  be  considered. 

46090.  Have  you  noticed  the  number  of  tramp  children 
who  come  under  the  Poor  Law  in  the  return  ? — I  have 
not,  I  could  not  say  what  proportion  M'ould  be  tramp 
children. 
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46091.  It  is  very  small  on  a  single  date  ? — It  is  not 
large. 

vdmission  of  46092.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Where  are  the  children  ad- 
hildren  to     mitted  ? — At  the  workhouse. 
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46093.  Is  a  special  ward  set  apart  for  them  ? — No,  they 
are  transferred  to  the  cottage  homes  immediately  after  the 
doctor  has  examined  them. 

46094.  Do  they  often  stay  in  for  a  night  ? — Only  where 
there  might  be  some  danger  that  there  is  infection. 

46095.  And  if  they  stay  in,  where  are  they  placed  in  the 
workhouse  ? — In  the  receiving  ward. 

46096.  Are  adults  admitted  into  the  same  receiving 
ward  ? — Yes. 

46097.  WTiere  are  remand  children  sent  to ;  do  the 
guardians  take  charge  of  them  ? — We  get  very  few 
remand  children  ;  they  are  sent  to  the  homes. 

46098.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  children  the  guar- 
dians have  adopted  altogether  under  the  1899  Act  ? — I 
could  not. 

46099.  Is  it  a  common  practice  to  give  them  back 
again  ? — Not  a  common  practice. 

46100.  It  is  an  exceptional  case  you  have  mentioned  7 
Exceptional  cases. 

46101.  In  one  paragraph  you  recommend  that  child- 
ren of  immoral  parents  should  be  emigrated  ? — Yes. 

46102.  What  is  the  object  of  that  ?— To  save  the 
children  from  immoral  hves. 

46103.  That  is  to  prevent  their  ever  getting  back  again 
to  their  parents  ? — ^Yes. 

46104.  Most  of  the  children  who  are  adopted  would 
be  children  of  that  class,  would  they  not  ? — No,  most  of  the 
children  that  are  adopted  are  orphans  or  children  who 
have  been  deserted  by  both  parents. 

46105.  But  that  is  not  under  the  Act  of  1899  where 
children  are  taken  from  their  parents  because  of  the 
mode  of  life  and  the  habits  of  the  parents  ? — Many 
childre.i  are  adopted  but  the  guardians  avail  themselves 
very  little  indeed  of  th?  clause  which  deals  with  children 
of  vicious  parentage.  My  point  of  view  is  that  these  are 
the  children  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  guardians' 
protection. 

46106.  You  really  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
adopted  any  imder  that  Act  ? — I  could  not  say  that  they 
have. 

46107.  You  rather  agree  with  the  cottage  homes  sys- 
tem, I  understand,  from  your  statement  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

46108.  But  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  rather  in  a 
suburban  district  of  the  union  than  in  the  country  ' — 
Yes. 

46100.  X^Tint  is  iro.nr  reason  for  that  ? — I  have  had 
experience  of  both,  1  find  the  children  that  are  sent  from 
a  town  into  the  country  get  rather  stolid,  slow  and  sleepy, 
and  that  they  do  not  observe  and  learn  from  their  country 
surroundings  as  you  might  expect. 

46110.  It  is  too  isolated  for  them  ? — They  are  to 
jibjectioiiR  to  isolated ;  then  aga,in  if  they  are  put  out  into  the  country 
,ountry         ^.jjgy  gggjjj  ^i^jg     gQ      ^jjg  ordinary  schools, 

the  public  schools.  I  think  that  that  is  the  great  feature 
of  our  present  homes,  that  the  children  mix  with  children 
of  another  class. 

46111.  What  percentage  of  children  from  your  home 
will  there  be  in  the  schools  which  they  attend  at  present? 
— We  send  our  children  to  four  different  schools,  so  it  is 
not  very  large,  one  school  would  probably  have  twenty 
per  cent,  of  our  children,  but  that  is  the  largest  pro- 
portion. 

461 1^.  You  really  feel  that  the  cottage  home  plan  in 
the  country  is  too  much  of  an  isolated  institutional 
system  ? — I  do. 

46113.  Have  you  thought  about  the  scattered  home 
system  at  all  ? — Yes. 

46114.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  it  ? — Yes,  I  do  not 
'atterwl"^  *°  agree  with  the  scattered  home  principle  at  all. 

46115.  You  approve  of  the  cottage  homes  ? — I  do. 
429— IV. 
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46116.  When  boys  are  ready  to  go  to  situations,  can  you  Mr.  A.  , 
always  find  them  situations  without  a  premium  and  Wayne. 

without  a  weekly  allowance  ? — We  have  given  no  pre-   

mium  as  yet.    At  the  present  time  we  have  one  boy  that  ^9  Mar.  1907. 
it  is  decided  shall  have  a  premium  paid,  but  that  is  on  „.  — '. — 
account  of  his  being  a  cripple.  Situations 

°  for  poor  law 

46117.  Is  any  weekly  allowance  made  to  boys  in  boys, 
situations  ? — None  at  all. 

46118.  You  have  managed  to  get  them  all  out  so  far  ? — 
Yes. 

46119.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  notice  you  say  the  trade  Alleged  re. 
unions  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  are  re-  sponsibility 
sponsible  for  pauperism.    Can  you  tell  us  exactly  what  of  trades 
you  mean  by  that  ? — I  think  trade  unions  are  responsible  unions  for 
for  pauperism  to  some  extent,  because  we  find  that  work-  Pauperism 
men  who  may  not  be  quick,  the  class  of  people  that  we 

have  to  deal  with  in  the  workhouse,  are  somewhat  dull 
and  slow  and  cannot  work  as  well  as  an  ordinary  workman, 
and  in  times  of  slackness  of  trade  they  have  to  go  to  the 
wall. 

46120.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  men  who  are 
quick  and  active  and  alert  should  be  displaced  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  to  work  those  who  are  not  ? — I  do  not 
suggest  that. 

46121.  How  are  the  trade  unions  responsible  ? — If  the 
men  are  not  allowed  to  work  and  earn  what  they  can  earn, 
they  have  to  fall  out  of  employment. 

46122.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  more  efficient  should 
give  place  to  those  who  are  less  efficient  ? — I  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  earn  as  much  as  they  could. 

46123.  And  so  displace  the  efficient  ? — Not  to  displace 
anybody. 

46124.  Do  you  suggest  there  is  some  work  going  undone 
which  these  less  efficient  men  could  do  ? — I  think  so. 

46125.  You  think  there  are  employers  who  are  wanting 
men  in  periods  of  depression  and  cannot  get  them  ? — I 
think  there  is  work  for  every  man. 

46126.  You  could  not  give  us  any  evidence  of  that  ? — 
I  am  afraid  not. 

46127.  It  is  merely  an  opinion  ? — That  is  merely  an 
opinion. 

46128.  About  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  have  Workmen's 
you  any  evidence  that  that  has  created  paupers  ? — I  have  Compensa- 
no  evidence,  I  came  to  that  conclusion  through  my  con-  tion  Act  as  a 
versation  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  is  the  master  '^^^^^  or 

of  the  house,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  that  has  a  great  deal  P^^'ips'isni. 
to  do  with  this  pauperism. 

46129.  You  have  not  any  evidence  ? — We  only  have 
the  evidence  of  men,  somev/hat  aged  men,  who  cannot 
get  employment,  many  aged  men  the  masters  will  not 
employ,  they  tell  them  they  are  too  old,  they  are  not 
careful  enough,  they  are  afraid  they  would  injure  them- 
selves. 

46130.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the  number  of 
those  ? — I  could  not  say,  it  is  hardly  my  department. 

46131.  You  make  the  statement  here,  and  I  want  to 
know  on  what  you  base  it  ;  it  is  merely  a  conversation 
between  you  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

46132.  Is  that  the  same  with  regard  to  illegitimacy  ?  Illegitimacy 
 as  a  cause  of 

pauperism. 

46133.  What  is  the  proportion  of  children  under  the 
charge  of  the  Aston  guardians  that  are  illegitimate  ? — 
I  s'nould  think  I  have  fifty  illegitimate  children. 

46134.  Out  of  how  many  ?— Out  of  my  250. 

46135.  You  make  a  suggestion  here  that  men  between  ^jJ^g^j^Q^ 
twenty  and  forty-five  in  good  health  and  not  bona  fide  ^ston^^ 
workmen  should  be  compelled  to  enlist.    Can  you  give  -^vorkhouse. 
us  any  figures  to  show  how  many  of  the  men  in  Aston 
workhouse  are  really  able-bodied  ? — There  are  no  able- 
bodied. 

46136.  In  the  sense  that  a  man  could  enlist  7 — There 
are  no  able-bodied  in  the  Aston  workhouse. 

46137.  There  are  none  7— No.  Proposed 

^  ■  f        1-  i    ^1  compulsory 

46138.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  those  enlistment 

whom  you  are  referring  to  here  ? — I  was  referring  par-  ^or  s-ble^ 
ticularly  to  tramps.  bodie4 

ifci'aiwt»».  ' 
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Mr:  A  46139.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  liow  many  of 

Wayne.      these  are  able-bodied  ? — I  have  no  direct  evidence,  I 

 can  only  speak  from  observation.    I  find  there  are  about 

19  Mar.  1907.  300  tramps  a  week  passing  through  the  Aston  work- 
house,  and  I  see  them  daily  ;  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
many  of  them  that  are  strong  active  men. 

48140.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  how  many  of  them 
are  old  soldiers,  discharged  for  various  reasons  ? — I 
have  not  any  information,  I  know  many  of  them  are  old 
soldiers. 

4fil41.  Later  on  you  make  a  suggestion  for  the  un- 
skilled out-of-works,  that  they  should  go  to  the  Army  ; 
is  that  married  men  you  are  speaking  of  there  ? — If 
they  will  not  work. 

46142.  It  is  not  a  question  of  will  not  work,  I  under- 
stand they  are  unskilled  out-of-works.  Do  you  suggest 
that  the  people  who  are  out  of  work  are  people  who  will 
not  work  ? — Not  at  all,  my  meaning  is  in  case  a  man 
will  not  work  he  should  be  made  to  work. 

46143.  By  going  into  the  Army.  Now  about  appren- 
ticing children.  Do  you  apprentice  all  your  boys  at 
Aston  ? — We  have  apprenticed  a  few  only. 

46144.  Could  you  tell  me  the  number  you  have  appren- 
ticed ? — I  should  say  nine. 

46145.  In  how  long  a  time  ? — Since  I  have  been  at 
the  homes,  eight  years, 

46146.  What  do  you  do  with  the  rest  of  them  ? — W© 
have  sent  boys  out  as  carpenters. 

46147.  Boys  you  have  trained  yourself  ? — Yes. 

46148.  They  would  not  be  carpenters  full  blown, 
would  they  ;  what  age  would  you  send  them  out  ? — 
About  sixteen. 

46149.  Do  you  suggest  they  are  complete  carpenters 
by  then  ? — They  are  sufficiently  trained  to  get  the  money 
that  is  paid  them  ;  I  said  just  now  that  they  got  10s. 
a  week. 

46150.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  are 
plenty  of  skilled  people  unemployed  now  ;  I  suppose 
you  are  aware  of  that,  even  although  you  think  there 
is  work  for  everybody  ;  in  the  trades  unions  in  the  skilled 
trades,  there  is  a  percentage  of  people  out  of  work  ? — I 
cannot  say,  it  may  be  so,  I  do  not  know. 

46151.  As  to  emigrating  the  children  of  immoral 
parents,  can  you  give  us  the  percentage  of  those  ? — I 
have  not  kept  records  of  these,  I  had  no  idea  these  ques- 
tions would  ever  be  useful,  so  I  did  not  keep  a  record, 
but  cases  are  frequently  arising. 

461 5?.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  When  the  girls  are  leaving  to 
go  to  service,  do  they  go  straight  from  the  homes  into 
service  ? — Yes. 

46153.  You  have  not  anything  in  the  way  of  a  home 
where  they  would  be  trained  specially  for  service  ? — 
Only  in  the  matron's  house. 

46154.  That  accommodates  v,hat  ? — We  take  two  or 
three  at  a  time. 

46155.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  a  home  for 
training  girls  ? — I  do  not. 

46156.  You  do  not  think  there  are  enough  girls  to 
make  it  worth  while  ? — No. 

46157.  When  girls  are  sent  into  places,  what  super- 
vision have  you  of  them  ? — They  are  ^^sited  by  the 
matron  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society;  they  are  all  made 
members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

46158.  Is  the  Girls' Friendly  Society  strong  in  Birming- 
ham ? — Very  strong. 

46159.  They  have  a  good  supply  of  visitors  ? — Yes. 

46160.  You  are  quite  happy  about  the  way  the  girls 
are  looked  after  ? — Quite. 

46161.  With  regard  to  the  hoyB,  supposing  that  you 
put  a  boy  out,  when  the  boys  leave  you,  you  say  they 
go  to  work  in  this  way  and  in  that  way,  you  keep  up  some 
communication  with  them  ? — Yes. 

46162.  You  correspond  with  them  ?— Yes. 

46163.  Do  they  ever  come  back  for  a  holiday  ?— They 
frequently  come  to  visit  us. 

46164.  Are  you  allowed  to  put  them  up  for  a  night  ? — 
Yes,  a  week  sometimes. 


46165.  WTiat  is  the  guardians'  rule  about  that  ? — The  Attitude  of 
guardians  rather  like  the  children  to  come  back.  Guardians 

towards  ex- 

46166.  There  is  a  day  in  the  year  is  there  not,  when  poor  law 
prizes  are  given  away  and  they  come  in  them  ? — Yes,  children, 
we  have  a  little  outing  once  a  year  to  Sutton,  to  the  Park, 

and  all  the  old  scholars  are  invited  ;  the  guardians  like  to 
see  them  there. 

46167.  Supposing  that  a  boy  leaves  you  and  goes  to  a 
place,  and  he  falls  out  of  his  place  within  two  years,  would 
he  come  back  to  you  to  start  again  ? — If  he  were  not 
over  eighteen  we  should  take  him  back. 

46168.  You  mean  you  would  take  him  back  as  an 
inmate  7 — Just  for  a  time,  while  we  found  him  another 
place. 

46169.  But  not  if  he  was  over  eighteen  ? — No. 

46170.  Is  there  a  rule  on  that  subject  ? — I  suppose  the 
general  rule,  that  we  must  not  have  children  over  eighteen, 
that  is  the  limit? 

46171.  They  are  then  entered  again  and  passed  through 
the  books  as  being  inmates  ?— Yes,  and  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  guardians. 

46172.  They  do  not  come  back  to  you  so  to  speak 
as  a  natural  home  to  which  they  return  in  the  absence  of 
employment  ? — They  would  come  back  naturally  as  to 
their  home. 

46173.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  proportion  of  the  pj-Qportion  of 
children  who  come  into  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  come  Aston  poor 
to  you,  and  what  proportion  are  emigrated  or  boarded  law  children 
out  ? — All  the  children  come  to  me,  and  they  are  emigrated  boarded-out 
or  boarded  out  afterwards.  wid 

46174.  That  is  to  say  they  come  to  you  first;  how  long  ^'"^Sr^ted. 
do  they  stay  before  they  are  distributed  ? — The  children 

that  are  boarded  out  and  that  are  emigrated  are  the 
permanent  children ;  in  the  case  of  emigration  they 
would  be  with  me  any  time  during  the  year  until  the  next 
batch  were  sent.  They  send  children  once  a  year,  and 
Buch  children  as  pass  the  doctor  v/ould  be  emigrated,  and 
the  others  if  they  do  not  pass  the  doctor  become  per- 
manent children  ;  we  have  a  few,  unless  they  manage 
to  be  boarded  out. 

46175.  Last  year  you  admitted  dxiring  the  year  344 
children  ? — Yes. 

46176.  What  sort  of  proportion  of  those  would  b» 
emigrated  ? — We  emigrated  twenty-six  in  that  year. 

46177.  \Vhat  sort  of  proportion  would  be  boarded  out  ? 
— Six  were  boarded  out. 

46178.  The  382  children  discharged  would  include 
the  children  who  had  served  their  full  time  and  were 
going  out  into  places  and  so  forth  7 — Yes. 

46179.  Therefore  of  the  whole  number  who  joined  you, 
the  344,  thirty-two  were  not  left  permanently  in  the 

home  ;  is  that  really  what  it  comes  to  ? — I  do  not  quite  ^ 

follow  you.  L 

46180.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  us  some  figures  out  6 
with  regard  to  that  7 — Would  you  mmd  repeating  your 

point,  I  do  not  quite  gather  what  you  want.  < 

46181.  Of  the  children  who  come  to  you  in  the  course  1 
of  the  year  what  proportion  are  left  with  you,  what 
proportion  are  boarded  out,  and  what  proportion  are 
emigrated  7 — Of  the  whole  of  the  children  admitted  dur-  t 
ing  one  year  7  J 

46182.  Yes  when  I  say  the  whole  of  the  children  ad-  k 
mitted,  I  do  not  mean  the  whole  of  the  admissions,  but 

the  whole  of  the  individuals  admitted.  I  do  not  want  a 
child  counted  ten  times  over  who  has  come  in  and  out ; 
taking  the  children  who  actually  join  you  m  the  year, 
what  proportion  are  emigrated,  and  what  proportion  are 
boarded  out  7 — You  want  to  know  the  proportion  of 
children  that  we  have  had  imder  our  charge  who  are 
boarded  out,  and  how  many  are  emigrated. 

46183.  Yes,  if  you  will  put  that  in  7—1  will  certainly, 
(^ee  Appendix  No.  XXIII.  (A).) 

46184.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  word '' permanent  "  that  you 
have  just  made  use  of  may  be  a  cause  of  confusion.  I 
thmk  you  used  the  word  "  permanent ' '  to  mean  the  class  of 
children  over  whom  the  guardians  have  a  control,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

46185.  In  whatever  way  they  exercise  it  ? — Yes. 
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estion  of  46186.  Whereas  we  have  rather  been  using  the  term 
portion  of  '  permanent '  as  meaning  those  who  were  permanently 
Idren  in  your  institution,  which  evidently  is  a  different  thing, 
manently  children  who  are  boarded  out  are  some  of  the  most 
Aston  permanent  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  guardians  ? — 
Those  are  the  permanents. 

46187.  But  it  was  rather  meant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  your  homes  ? — I  mean  children  who  would  be  boarded 
out,  or  sent  to  Canada  would  be  permanent. 

46188.  The  thing  we  are  tr}ring  to  get  at  is  how  many 
children  you  have  so  permanently  under  your  control  as  to 
influence  their  lives.  The  permanency  which  passes  them 
on  to  other  methods  of  treatment  is  outside  that  view  ? — 
Yes. 

46189.  It  is  that  point  of  view  which  I  think  we  want  the 
statistics  for,  what  effect  the  institution  has  over  the 
children,  and  how  many  of  them  have  remained  perman- 
ently under  that  influence  ? — I  think  I  can  answer  that 
question  fairly  accurately.  I  think  this  will  meet  your 
point,  that  of  the  children  to-day  in  the  homes  60  per  cent, 
will  be  what  I  should  call  permanent  children. 

46190.  Under  the  permanent  influence  of  the  homes  ? — 
Yes,  those  60  per  cent,  are  permanent  children  as  far  as 
I  know,  whether  the  guardians  will  send  them  away  to 
Canada  next  year  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  or  board  them  out 

46191.  (Jfr.  Phelps.)  How  should  you  distribute  the 
40  per  cent.  ? — Floating  population. 

46192.  {Mr.  Booth.)  That  is  the  ins-and-outs  class  ?— 
Yes. 
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46193.  Now  with  regard  to 
premises  at  Witton  Hall,  that 
quite  recent. 

46194.  It  is  possible  with  an  institution  of  that  sort  to 
relieve  yourseK  entirely  of  the  40  per  cent,  you  have  just 
spoken  of  ? — That  was  the  intention  of  the  guardians. 

46195.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Yes. 

'  46196.  Is  the  accommodation  at  Witton  Hall  sufBcient 
to  accommodate  the  whole  of  the  ins-and-outs  class  ? — 
I  think  so. 

46197.  How  are  they  selected  ?  Do  you  wait  and  see 
whether  they  are  ins-and-outs  ? — There  is  some  difficulty 
there,  but  we  knov/  so  many  of  the  children  are  ins-and-outs 
and  have  been  in  and  out  previously,  we  know  they  will 
be  in  and  out  again  directly  and  we  get  a  large  number 
of  the  children  whose  parents  are  convicted  who  we  know 
will  only  be  in  for  a  month  or  two  months. 

46198.  It  is  as  to  those  children,  whom  we  may  call  the 
Witton  Hall  children,  if  the  guardians  had  the  right  to  take 
them  from  the  parents,  to  adopt  them  by  compulsion,  you 
think  the  parents  would  rather  dislike  to  lose  them  than 
wish  to  lose  them  ?^ — I  do. 

46199.  Are  the  boarded-out  children  boarded  out 
within  the  union  or  outside  ? — Outside. 

46200.  Thos3  boarded-out  children  either  have  no 
parents  or  the  connection  is  to  be  broken  entirely  ? — 
Yes. 


46201.  The  Witton  Hall  figures  will  entirely  alter  the 
complexion  of  the  figures  as  to  the  permanents  in  your 
institution  ? — We  take  them  together  as  one  institution. 

46202.  If  your  institution  is  relieved  of  those  who 
could  be  sent  to  Witton  Hall,  there  would  be  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  those  I  have  called  permanent,  in  fact, 
they  would  all  be  permanent  in  a  sense  ? — Exactly. 

46203.  With  regard  to  the  ages,  are  all  ages  from  infants 
upwards  equally  liable  to  be  in  and  out  ? — Probably  not 
quite,  I  think  that  more  children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  taken  in  and  out. 

46204.  The  little  ones  are  more  permanent  ? — Yes. 

46205.  Do  you  separate  them  in  the  homes  according 
to  whether  they  are  more  permanent  or  not  ? — We  had 
not  done  so  until  we  had  Witton  Hall,  now  we  separate 
them  by  that  means. 

46206.  Otherwise    you  filled  up  whatever  vacancies 
there  were  ? — We  have  been  obliged  to  do  so. 

46207.  Are  they  mixed  as  to  ages  in  the  Homes  ? — -Yes. 

46208.  And  as  to  sexes  ? — No. 

46209.  And  ins-and-outs  mixed  with  all  the  rest  ? — Yes. 

46210.  Is  the  object  of  preferring  the  boarding  out 
because  it  is  cheaper  or  are  there  other  reasons  ? — I 
think  the  guardians  think  it  is  cheaper.  I  think  it  is 
dearer. 

46211.  Is  it  because  they  think  in  certain  cases  they  are 
more  suitably  treated  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
The  boarding-out  system  was  taken  up  by  the  guardians 
long  enough  before  the  cottage  homes  system  was  com- 
menced and  they  do  not  seem  to  commence  to  drop  it.  I 
rather  fan^y  that  they  are  afraid  that  pauperism  will 
extend  to  such  an  extent  in  Aston  that  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  boarding-out  system  to  save  bricks  and 
mortar. 

46212.  Is  it  with  a  view  to  economy  ? — In  the  building, 
I  think. 

46213.  When  you  speak  of  few  failures  in  Paragraph  20, 
you  refer,  I  suppose,  only  to  those  who  have  been  completely 
through  the  course  ? — Yes. 

46214.  Why  do  you  object  to  the  scattered  homes 
system? — I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  supervision,  and 
I  object  to  children,  boys  and  girls,  being  brought  up 
together  in  the  same  home. 

46215.  Have  you  had  experience  of  it  ? — I  know  they 
are  bad  enough  when  they  are  kept  apart. 

46216.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  scattered  homes 
system  ?- — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it,  I  know 
nothing  practically. 

46217.  (Cha  irr/uiTi,)  Has  there  been  a  change  in  policy  Variations  in 
as  regards  boarding  out  and  emigrating  children  in  the  Aston 

last  few  years  ?— Yes,  the  emigration  is  a  change  of  Guardians' 
policy.  policy  as  to 

46218.  Am  I  right  in  assummg  that  one  set  of  guardians  l^iigving^ 
built  these  schools  with  a  view  of  making  them  cottage  children, 
homes  and  another  set  of  guardians  have  developed  the 
emigration  system  since  the  homes  have  been  built  ? — 

Yes. 
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ITie  Rev.  Feederic  Lewis  Donaldson,  called ;  and  Examined. 


46219.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's, 
Leicester  ? — I  am. 

46220.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
statement  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief,  if 
you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  1884-6,  Assistant  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole,  Abbey, 
E.C. ;  1886-9  (jointly),  Assistant  Curate  of  St.  Peter's, 
Piccadilly  Circus,  and  St.  Phihp's,  Regent  Street ;  1889- 
1895,  Assistant  Curate  of  St.  John's,  Hammersmith,  W.  ; 
1895-6,  Rector  of  Nailstone,  Leicestershire  ;  1896-1907, 
Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Leicester. 

Experience. 

2.  Twenty-two  years'  intimate  contact  with  the  poor,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them  and  their  life ;  in  London, 
provinces,  and  the  country,  e.g. : — 

(1)  In  the  City  of  London,  among  the  poor  of  St. 
Bartholomew's-the-Great,  in  which  parish  I  worked 
while  nominally  curate  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey. 


■  (2)  Among  the  poor  of  the  back  of  Regent  Street, 
London,  and  St.  Peter's,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W. 


Bcv.  F.  L. 
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(3)  Among  the  West  London  poor  at  Hammer-  ig'^Mar.  1907 
smith.  I  

(4)  For  two  years  in  a  Leicestershire  village. 

(5)  For  ten  years  in  the  large  working  class  and 
poor  parish  of  St.  Mark's,  Leicester,  population  of 
15,000  souls. 


Operations  and  Effects  of  Chief  Charities  in 
Leicester. 


3.  The  local  ancient  "  charities,"  such  as  those  of  ^ .  . 
Sutton  or  St.  Margaret's,  or  Trinity  Hospital,  are  carefully  clJarfties 
administered  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  but  their  Leicester'" 
operations  are  of  a  most  limited  kind,  and  do  not  touch 
anything  beyond  the  merest  fringe  of  even  deserving  cases. 
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The  Eespectivb  Effect  on  the  Recipients  of 
Chabity  and  Poor-Law  Out-Relief. 
(a)  Charity, 

4.  The  charity  of  the  town  is,  as  a  rule,  carefully  done, 
but  it  is  small  compared  with  the  mass  of  normal  poverty, 
and  small  also  compared  with  even  abnormal  poverty. 
The  parochial  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  all  have 
a  ''  poor  fund  "  in  connection  with  their  work.  Yet  the 
amount  we  administer  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
numberless  deserving  cases  we  know.  In  my  case,  priest- 
in-charge  of  15,000  to  16,000  souls,  the  largest  purely 
working  class  parish  in  Leicester,  I  have  under  15s.  a 
week  to  give  away  to  the  poor. 

5.  In  my  opinion,  after  twenty  years'  work  in  parishes 
of  this  kind,  the  "  demorahsing  effects  "  of  "  charity  " 
talked  about  is  positively  very  small.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  amounts  given  away  are  scarcely  ever 
enough  to  "  set  people  on  their  feet."  They  can  only  as  a 
rule  soften  the  asperities  of  aiHiction. 

(b)  Poor  Law  Relief. 

Necessity  of  ^'  ■^^^  absolutely  essential.  Any  undue  restriction 
poor  law  would  be  cruelty.    "  Careful  administration  "  should 

relief.  mean  careful  administration  and  not  merely  "  saving  the 

rates." 

7.  My  experience  indicates  that  much  more  outdoor 
JN  eed  of  more  jgjjgf  jg  needed  to  save  homes  at  times  of  crisis.  Homes 
ont-relief       ^""^  often  lost  and  Poor  Law  expenses  ultimately  increased, 
by  a  parsimonious  outdoor  rehef. 

Talue  of  8.  I  conclude  by:   (1)  testifying  to  the  general  truth 

out-relief.  that  outdoor  relief  has  saved  many  homes,  and  pre- 
vented many  broken  hearts  (I  suppose  this  latter  should 
be  a  consideration  ?) ;  and  (2)  by  sajdng  that  though  un- 
wisely administered  it  may  harm  certain  recipients,  yet 
this  is  an  argumetat  for  careful  administration  rather  than 
for  restriction.  For  carefully  administered  out-door  re- 
hef  is  a  most  precious  boon  to  the  deserving  poor  at 
times  of  crisis  ;  and  to  the  sick  and  aged  poor  at  all  times 
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A  Criticism  of  Poor  Law  Methods. 

9.  It  is  not  sufficiently /iwwiawe,  by  which  word  I  do  not 
mean  careless,  but  kindly,  courteous  and  considerate. 
The  poor  are  not  treated  well : — 

(a)  At  the  "  board "  they  are  often  spoken  to 
harshly,  rudely,  sometimes  brutally. 

(&)  The  officers,  visiting  and  at  institutions,  are 
often  rough  and  uncivil,  and  even,  not  infre- 
quently, harsh  in  manner  and  method.  There  are 
exceptions  (many),  but  the  general  tone  is  "  inimical  " 
to  the  poor. 

(c)  The  workhouse  and  its  infirmary  nurses  are 
often  unkind  and  even  brutal  to  the  sick  and  aged 
poor.  In  numberless  ways,  which  could  scarcely 
be  tabulated,  the  poor  are  treated  not  as  the  guests 
in  the  guest-house  of  the  community,  but  as  quasi- 
prisoners.  I  could  give  many  instances  of  this.  Yet 
if  I  visit  the  workhouse  or  its  infirmary  the  nurses 
appear  kindness  itself.    Only  the  poor  know  the  facta. 

10.  It  is  not  sufficiently  intelligent. 

The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  takes  place  without 
knowing  the  poor — the  inner  hfe  of  the  poor  is  unknown 
territory  to  most  of  the  (a)  guardians  ;  (b)  officers. 

When  our  parishioners  "come  under"  the  Poor  Law, 
this  fact — want  of  "  intelligence  "  in  the  Poor  Law — at 
once  emerges.  The  people  are  treated  by  a  "  process  " 
which  does  not  know  their  history,  heredity,  struggles, 
pains  and  tragedies. 

Co-operation  between  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 

11.  I  am  not  sanguine  of  the  probabihty  of  extending 
any  co-operation  now  existing.  But  if  cases  of  poor  re- 
lief could  be  officially  notified  to  the  parochial  vdergy 
and  other  social  workers,  much  good  might  result. 

Possibility  of  substituting  Charity  for  Out-relief. 

12.  I  regard  this  as  impossible.  The  uncertain  nature 
of  "  charity  "  renders  it,  as  the  base  from  which  treatment 
of  poverty  is  to  proceed,  altogether  too  insecure.- 

At  the  best,  "charity"  can  only  be  regarded  as  sup- 
plementary to  that  community  effort  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  "  Poor  Law  relief." 
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Friendly  Societies,  .•; 

13.  It  is  not  possible  to  provide  for  old  age  pensions  Impossibily 

by  friendly  societies.    It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  °^  Pro^'id-,' 

poor,  outside  friendly  societies,  have  made  no  effort  to  °  '^-^^ 
u T  .  , ,    pensions  i 

help  themselves.      In  very  many — nay,  innumerable  friendly 

— cases  people  are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  enter  friendly  societies. 

societies.    Yet  they  may  be  struggling  all  their  lives  to 

earn  a  livelihood.    On  what  ground  can  these  be  ignored 

in  any  national  pension  scheme  ? 

14.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  any  national 
pension  scheme  must  be  independent  of  all  existing 
corporations. 

Unemployment. 

15.  Numbers,  etc. — The.^?  you  vm  "e'^vs^  frnrn  the 
Distress  Committee.  Up  to  December  last  2,061  Leicester 
men  had  registered,  affecting  (say)  7,000  souls,  out  of  a 
population  of  220,000.  But  the  Distress  Committee 
figures  do  not  represent  the  whole  facts. 

Note. — Many  men  will  not  register.  Many  of  my 
parishioners,  out  of  work,  especially  of  the  "  better  sort," 
will  not  go  near  the  Distress  Committee  : — 

(1)  Because  they  detest  ("dislike"  is  too  .mild  a 
term)  "investigation." 

(2)  Because  the  Distress  Committee  have  d^ne  so 
little  to  help  the  workless. 

16.  Overtime — There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  in  Iveicester, 
mainly  periodic,  but  some  is  chronic. 

Causes  of  Unemployment. 

17.  The  main  causes  of  unemployment  are : — 
(a)  New  machinery  in  boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery 

trades. 

(6)  Decay  of  village  life  in  Leicestershire  ;  decay 
of  agriculture  in  Leicestershire. 

(c)  Emplojmient  of  women  and  girls,  and  of  lads 
in  lieu  of  men. 

(d)  The  overwork  of  many  causes  the  worklessness 
of  some. 

Unemployment — Its  Effects. 

18.  The  unemployed  of  one  decade  are  the  "  unemploy- 
able "  of  another.  The  workless  citizen  rapidly  becomes 
degenerate  by  the  intense  strain :  (a)  upon  physique  ; 
(b)  upon  character.  His  position  taken  from  him,  his 
prestige  destroyed,  his  ma.nhood  insulted  (as  he  deems  it) 
by  "  investigation  "  and  the  labour  "  test,"  his  physique 
weakened  by  want  of  nourishment,  he  tends  rapidly  to 
become  the  ne'er-do-well,  and  degenerates  into  the 
"  wastrel." 

19.  Chronic  unemployment  breaks  up  many  homes. 

20.  Injures  women  and  children,  and  indirectly  affects 
maternity  and  infantile  mortahty. 

21.  Increases  crime. 

22.  Tends  to  weaken  the  religious  and  spiritual  feelings. 

Unemployment — Remedies 

23.  Temporary. — Work  should  be  provided  by  munici- 
pahties  to  all  willing  to  work  at  a  fixed  wage,  determinable 
every  year. 

To  this  end  : — 

(a)  The  municipahty  to  have  greater  powers  to  secure 
land. 

(6)  Farm  colonies  to  be  estabhshed. 

(c)  Money  to  be  found  by  taxation  of  ground  values, 
aided  by  Government  grants  from  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer. 

{d)  Permanent. — Afforestation  should  be  seriously 
undertaken  in  England  ;  and  other  works,  which, 
though  remunerative  ultimately,  are  beyond  private 
scope,  should  be  undertaken  by  Government. 

(e)  Trade  unions  should  he  assisted  hy  Government 
in  providing  for  their  own  members. 

(/)  Reforms  of  rural  Hfe,  involving  reform  of  land 
laws 

{g)  Abolition  of  cluld  labour. 
(h)  Raising  of  school  age. 

(»)  Restriction  of  women  labour,  and  of  married 
women  in  particular. 

{])  Restriction  of  the  hourslof  labour  in  many  trades. 

(k)  Thousands  are  now  owef- worked,  while  thousands 
are  unemployed. 

(I)  Abohtion  of  sweated  labour  and  reform  of  the 
"  sweated  industries." 

(m)  A  "  Uving  "  wage  to  be  paid  to  men  and  woinen. 

(n)  Some  emigration  encouraged. 
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ick  of  funds  24.  I'he  results  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act 
validates  are  wholly  inadequate;  and  will  remain  so  while  voluntary 
nernployed  sulscriptions  for  working  expens3s  remain  as  the  con- 
rorkmen  s    dition  upon  which  national  help  depends. 


et. 


Micity  of 
arity  in 
;icester. 


46221.  {GJuxirman.)  From  your  statement  I  gather  that 
you  have  had  many  years'  experience  of  the  poor  in 
various  parts  of  England,  but  you  have  never  been  a 
Poor  Law  guardian  ? — That  is  so. 

46222.  I  will  first  deal  with  the  question  of  chaiity, 
there  is  very  httle  endowed  charity  apparently  in  Leicester? 
— Very  httle. 

46223.  How  is  it  that  you  have  so  small  a  sum  to  give 
away  as  15s.  a  week  in  so  large  a  parish  ? — The  segre- 
gation of  classes,  by  which  well-to-do  middle  class  people 
are  segregated  into  a  suburb  the  other  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  town,  living  practically  without  knowledge  of  the 
poor  except  in  certain  instances. 
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46224.  I  suppose  your  parish  consists  mainly  of  poor 
Entirely  working  class  and  very  poor. 

46225.  To  take  this  test,  out  of  the  15,000  or  16,000 
people  there  would  be  very  few  who  had  a  servant? — I 
should  think  outside  the  main  road  shopkeepers,  some 
of  whom  keep  a  little  girl  servant,  not  more  than  three 
people,  the  doctor,  myself  and  another. 

46226.  Is  it  in  the  centre  of  Leicester  ? — It  is  part  of  the 
real  town  of  Leicester,  it  is  well  in,  ten  minutes  from  the 
actual  centre. 

46227.  Surrounded  by  buildings  on  all  sides  ? — Abso- 
lutely. 

46228.  It  strikes  me  as  a  small  sum,  because  that  parti- 
cular class,  Eklthough  they  may  be  poor,  are  very  generous. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  appeal  to  them  ? — They  are  generous 
in  church,  but  the  upkeep  of  the  parochial  organisations 
takes  all  their  offerings  ;  they  have  none  to  give  away 
over  that  to  the  poor  fund, 

46229.  After  the  upkeep  of  your  parochial  organisa- 
tions, you  have  only  153.  ? — Yes. 

46230.  I  meant  they  were  generous  in  the  broad  sense  ? 
— They  are  exceedingly  kind  to  one  another,  but  that  does 
not  touch  my  finances. 

46231.  You  do  not  think  that  charity  demoralises,  but 
investigation  should  precede,  should  it  not,  the  granting 
of  money  in  charity  ? — Certainly. 

46232.  Assuming  that  there  were  endowed  charities 
and  assuming  they  were  carelessly  conducted,  their 
effect  might  be  just  as  demoralising  as  maladministration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite,  but  may  I  say  I  think  they  are 
very  carefully  done  ;  that  is,  I  find  that  if  a  case  I  recom- 
mend is  lucky  enough  to  be  chosen  they  are  the  best 
as  a  rule. 

46233.  Are  there  any  endowed  charities  in  Leicester  ? — 
Yes. 

46234.  Considerable  ? — Not  in  proportion  to  the 
poverty. 

46235.  As  regards  the  Poor  Law,  you  are  rather  a 
severe  critic  of  the  methods  and  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Yee. 

46236.  You  agree  with  a  careful  administration  ? — 
Decidedly. 

46237.  But  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  that 
each  case  should  be  judged  on  its  merits,  and  that  merely 
saving  the  rates  should  not  be  the  one  consideration  ?— 
Yes. 


ligation 


iiposal  for  46238.  With  regard  to  out-door  relief,  you  are  generally 
bquateout-  in  favour  of  it  ? — Yes. 

lef  with  -  4Q239.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  various  witnesses 
that  where  out-door  relief  is  very  lax,  or  lax,  there  is  a 
tendency  not  to  investigate,  and  to  give  a  small  sum  a.Il 
round.  There  are  others  again  who  hold  that  the  in- 
vestigation should  be  thorough,  and  where  the  relief  is 
given  the  relief  should  be  adequate  ? — I  am  in  favour  of 
the  bocond  decidedly. 

46240.  Investigation  and  adequacy  ? — Yee. 

46241.  You  make  some  rather  serious  reflections  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor  Law  is  administered  ? — Yes. 


46242.  Are  your  observations  based  on  your  own  ji^v.  F.  L. 
personal  knowledge  or  is  it  rather  hearsay  ? — They  are  Donaldson. 

based  upon  what  one  may  qiall  the  general  exporieaco  of   

twenty  years'  residence  amongst  the  poor  ;  a  case  will  19  Mar.  1907. 
be  sent  up  to  the  board — I  am  not,  of  course,  present  at  the  ,,, 

b3ard,  I  have  never  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  but  I 
receive  the  results  of  that  afterwards  through  the  mission  f^^^^i 
sister,  or  through  the  poor  themselves,  and  that  has  been  Guardians 
going  on  now  for  twenty  years,  so  I  get  a  general  impression  and  poor  law 
that  the  board  is  in  many  cases  apt  to  look  upon  the  person  officers  to  the 
before  them  as  "  a  case  "  rather  than  as  a  person.  poor, 

46243.  Are  complaints  made  to  you  by  individuals  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated  ? — Yes, 
there  have  been  frequently  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

46244.  You  have  worked  a  great  deal  amongst  the  poor 
and  the  destitute  ;  there,  of  course,  always  will  be  and 
must  necessarily  be  under  such  circumstances  a  certain 
amount  of  inposture  ;  would  you  say  that  the  people  who 
complain  to  you  were  respectable  reliable  people,  or  were 
they  people  who  were  rather,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression, 
apt  to  try  it  on  ? — Decidedly,  I  think  it  is  the  honest 
and  honourable  poor  who  frequently  complain ;  the 
impostors,  of  course,  would  be  known  to  us  who  live 
amongst  the  people  ;  as  a  rule  they  would  be  known. 

46245.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  Poor  The  proper 
Law  official,  a  Poor  Law  guardian  ?    Do  you  look  upon  functions  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  as  a  great  sort  of  charity  *^u-ard:ans 
upon  which  they  can  draw  as  much  as  they  like,  or  do  you 

regard  them  rather  as  trustees  who  have  to  administer 
a  fund  and  upon  whom  the  obhgation  of  careful  investiga- 
tion is  imposed  before  they  can  make  any  charge  on  that 
fund  ? — I  regard  them  as  trustees  of  the  funds  of  the 
township,  but  also  as  our  representatives  to  take  car* 
of  our  poor.  I  do  not  think  one  destroys  the  other, 
they  should  act  in  a  double  fimction,  on  the  one  side  ag 
trustees  of  the  funds  decidedly,  but  on  the  other  hand  as 
guardians  of  the  poor,  we  commit  our  trust  to  them. 

46246.  There  is  an  expression  which  you  use  in  your 
statement  which  it  seemed  to  me  perhaps  might  indicate 
what  your  point  was  on  the  subject.  You  say  the  poor 
a-'e  treated  not  in  the  guest  chamber  of  the  community. 
The  guest  in  a  guest  chamber  hardly  describes,  does  it, 
the  position  of  a  person  who  applies  for  relief  ? — I  am 
speaking  there,  of  course,  of  those  who  are  inside. 

46247.  So  I  understand  ?— There  I  think  there  should 
be,  except  in  the  case  of  that  hopeless  set  to  which  the 
last  witness  was  referring,  the  regular  tramp,  an  element 
of  the  town  receiving  guests  who  no  longer  are  able  to 
provide  for  themselves.    I  take  that  view. 

46248.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  hospitahty  is  that  the 
guest  should  have  something  better,  if  possible,  than  the 
host.  You  would  hardly  lay  that  down.  The  principle 
which  underhes  the  Poor  Law  is  that  the  lot  of  him  who 
cornea  to  the  Poor  Law  for  assistance  should  not  be  better 
than  the  lot  of  him  who  can  support  himself  ? — I  would 
not  lay  that  down.  I  think  it  would  be  straining  my  term 
perhaps  to  mean  more  than  I  meant  it  to  convej'-,  but  I 
think  there  should  be  a  decidedly  greater  element  of  good 
feehng  towards  the  poor  than  there  is  in  most  poor-house 
■ystems. 

46249.  The  reheving  officers  and  others,  I  assume, 
think  that  they  must  make  their  methods  to  a  certain 
extent  deterrent,  but  you  would  imply  that  they  go  too 
far  ? — It  depends  vastly  upon  the  individual,  in  the  case 
of  the  relieving  officer,  for  instance,  although  I  say  there 
are  many  exceptions,  you  do  decidedly  get  men  whose 
manner  becomes  "  after  years  of  work  of  that  kind"  harsh, 
and  what  you  termed  deterrent,  which  is  fearfully  painful 
to  the  deserving  poor. 

46250.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  your 
parish  there  was  a  general  feehng  that  the  poor  were 
harshly  treated  ? — Oh,  yes,  a  most  emphatic  and  deep 
feehng,  the  measure  of  which  I  think  is  scarcely  known 
•xcept  by  those  who  Uve  and  work  amongst  them. 

46251.  How  does  this  feehng  exhibit  itself,  in  con- 
versation with  you  ? — Yes,  it  covers  the  whole  of  niy 
manhood  practically  now,  it  exists  in  the  form  of  the  most 
pitiable  straggles  unto  the  very  last  shred  before  they  ■w  ill 
accept  or  seek  for  any  connection  with  the  Poor  Law. 
That  is  the  bulk  of  the  poor.  There  are,  of  course,  people 
who  are  habituated  to  it,  but  they  are  in  a  small  minority. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Itev.  F.  L  46252.  In  Leicester  you  would  say  there  is  fi  resolute 
Donaldson,    struggle  made  by  the  more  respectable  poor  to  avoid 

  applying  to  or  in  any  way  coming  upon  the  poor  rates 

19  Mar.  1907.  for  relief  ? — Decidedly,  to  a  point  which  is  my  constant 
amazemei.t. 

Alleged  harsh  46253.  You  seem  to  think  that  in  the  infirmaries  the 
treatment  of  sick  are  not  properly  treated  ? — I  say  that,  yes.  There 
the  sick  in  ^^.^  very  many  cases  where,  having  awkward  customers 
to  deal  with  and  there  being  no  separation  in  our  Poor 
Law  system  at  present  between  these  two  great  classes, 
the  methods  necessary  for  the  very  worst  sort  of  people 
are  more  or  less  apt  to  be  apphed  to  the  others,  and  that 
causes,  of  course,  exceeding  great  pain  and  sorrow. 

46254.  Do  you  know  any  workhouses  or  infirmaries 
well.  Do  you  know  Leicester  workhouse  well  ? — Yes, 
I  have  known  them  all  more  or  less  since  I  have  been 
ordained. 
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46255.  There  is  very  little  classification  in  Leicester  ? — 
Very  little,  and  you  get,  of  course,  the  mixing  up  of  these 
people,  and  the  officers  no  doubt  at  times  have  to  receive 
very  bad  language  and  perhaps  are  tempted  to  return  it, 
but  when  they  apply  that  to  people  who  are  of  a  difJ'erent 
sort  altogether,  it  becomes  a  tragedy. 

46256.  I  assume  that  you  would  agree  that  classification 
might  be  pushed  very  much  further  ? — Very  much. 

46257.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  perhaps  you  would 
not  deny  that  there  was  too  much  laxity  in  the  workhouse 
with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  ? — I  have  read  so,  but 
that  is  not  my  experience. 

46258.  You  are  a  constant  visitor  there  ? — I  go  there 
and  to  the  infirmary. 

Allewed  harsh  46259.  With  regard  to  the  infirmary,  do  you  think 
treatment  of  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  classification  of  people 
the  sick  in  of  good  character  and  bad  character,  the  treatment  of 
Leicester  the  respectable  poor  is  harsh  ? — Frequently,  that  is,  a 
Infirmary       habit  is  set  up  in  the  officials  which  is  sometimes  very 

painful  indeed  to  the  better  class  of  which  we  are  now 

speaking. 

46260.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  infirmary  at 
Leicester  ? — You  mean  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? 

46261.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  there  is  frequently  very 
harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  which  never 
comes  to  the  ears  of  the  responsible  head  officials. 

46262.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  infirmary  at 
Leicester  was  very  well  managed  ? — It  is  exceedingly, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  "  nature  of  the  beast,"  as  we  used 
to  say  at  school.  I  mean  the  fact  that  there  is  this  mixing 
up  of  people  does  create  in  the  officials,  as  I  have  said 
before,  a  method  and  a  manner  towards  their  patients 
which  I  do  not  think  is  justified  in  the  ease  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  poor. 

4626.3.  Let  us  come  to  the  question  of  the  infirmary ; 
surely  if  you  had  any  personal  knowledge  that  any  nurse 
or  any  set  of  individuals  were  treating  the  sick  harshly, 
it  would  be  your  business  to  report  it  to  the  matron  ? — 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  the  harshness  might  be  made 
more  harsh  afterwards.  If  it  were  something  criminal, 
something  very  serious,  then  no  doubt  it  would  be.  But 
there  are  these  innumerable  small  things  which  constituta 
daily  life,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent 
although  you  may  grieve  that  it  goes  on. 

46264.  You  make  a  very  definite  charge  here,  that 
the  nurses  are  often  unkind  and  even  brutal  to  the  sick 
and  aged  poor  ?— May  I  give  instances  ? 

46265.  Yes,  I  think  you  had  better  ? — -Take  this  one, 
an  aged  person  is  in  the  bath,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
get  out  until  the  nurse  returns,  she  may  be  called  away, 
perhaps  she  does  not  come  back  for  a  long  time,  the  aged 
person  is  then  roughly  and  harshly  spoken  to  if,  having 
remained  in  the  bath  much  longer  than  perhaps  she 
ought  to  do,  she  ventures  to  get  out,  and  is  pushed  back 
into  it  with  a  manner  and  method  that  I  say  is  inhumane, 
but  it  is  not  a  great  criminal  offence  for  which  I  can  move 
the  town  of  Leicester  to  take  action,  or  do  more  than 
request  the  Mission  Sister  from  whom  I  get  the  informa- 
tion to  mention  it  if  she  can  get  an  opportunity.  I  give 
that  as  an  illustration. 

46266.  You  did  not  see  the  woman  pushed  back  ? — 
No,  but  when  a  thing  is  repeated  on  and  off  through 
twenty  years  to  one,  these  little  things  constantly  re- 
curring, one  gets  a  general  impression  and  it  is  the  general 
impression  that  I  give  in  my  evidence. 
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46267.  There  is  a  reason  for  old  people  not  being 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  baths  ? — Decidedly. 

46268.  You  would  hardly  say  that  harsh  language  or 
a  pushing  of  a  person  having  a  bath  would  constitute 
what  you  would  caU  brutal  treatment  ? — I  should  say 
in  the  case  of  an  old  person  of  sensity  of  life  and  feeling 
I  should  stick  to  the  term,  decidedly. 

46269.  Passing  on,  you  are  not  sanguine  of  any  co-opera- 
tion between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  being  made 
effective  ? — No. 

46270.  Why  not  ? — -Because  we  are  all  so  divided 
into  our  several  circles,  church,  nonconformist,  secu- 
larist, and  the  official  law,  and  because  it  has  been  tried 
and  tried  over  and  over  again. 

46271.  I  will  admit  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
religious  charities,  but  surely  it  wo\ild  be  possible  to 
secure  co-ordination  and  co-operation  amongst  the 
secular  charities  ? — Yes,  that  might  be,  it  would  have 
to  be  almost  by  law  I  think,  but  still  that  might  be. 

46272.  Assuming  you  are  right  in  your  contention 
that  there  is  a  roughness  or  even  brutality  in  Poor  Law 
methods,  surely  the  great  object  should  be  to  try  and 
combine  it  with  methods  and  with  a  system  which  would 
be  kinder  and  more  gentle,  such  as  charity  ? — Yes. 

46273.  You  raise  this  objection  because  you  think 
from  }'Our  experience  as  a  clergyman  and  so  on  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  religious  chari- 
ties to  combine  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  combination  would 
work  perhaps  for  a  time  and  then  die  out  again. 

46274.  Outside  that  you  do  not  see  any  great  diffi- 
culty ? — No,  I  thought  the  question  meant  the  religious 
organisations  and  those  sort  of  things. 

46275.  As  regards  unemployment,  Leicester  has  been 
through  a  considerable  industrial  change,  if  not  revolu- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  the  introduction  of  macliinery  into 
the  boot  factories  ? — Yes. 

46276.  Is  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  main  cause  of 
the  recent  distress  ? — A  large  contributing  cause. 

46277.  Have  you  many  of  the  men  who  were  dis- 
placed in  your  parish  ?— Yes,  our  fair  proportion. 

46278.  Would  they  be  elderly  men  ? — -No,  not  neces-  Age  of  tht 
sarily.  unemployi 

46279.  Is  it  a  short  life  trade,  the  boot  trade  ? — It  is, 
and  they  would  tend  to  be  men  towards  the  older  age 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  employers  prefer  the 
younger  men  ;    but  still  the  younger  men  are  amongst 

them.  ; 

46280.  You  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  question, 
have  you  not  ? — -A  very  great  interest. 

46281.  It  is  alleged  that  the  men  get  such  specialists  Unailantilj 
in  their  particular  trade,  or  branch  of  a  trade,  that  it  is  ity  'of'moda 
very  difficult  for  them  aiter  a  certain  time  of  life  to  turn  workmen. ' 
their  hands  profitably  to  anything  else.  Is  that  your  ' 
experience  '! — -Yes. 

46282.  Left  to  their  own  resources  they  feel  helpless 
and  drift  without  a  strong  influence  to  assist  them  ?— 
Yes,  if  that  influence  were  there  in  some  public  form  they 
might  make  very  useful  citizens  in  other  directions,  but 
with  their  profession  taken  from  them  and  left  as  they 
are,  mainly  to  themselves,  now  they  do  drift  downwards. 

46283.  Is  there  any  other  peculiar  industrial  cause  Depreasiou' 
which  has  contributed  to  the  distress  ;  it  has  been  alleged  building 
that  the  building  trade  is  one  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  in  trades  a 
Leicester  and  I  believe  in  other  places.    I  certainly  have  cause  of  ui 
men  out  of  my  own  parish  who  have  tramped  into  Lan-  employmei 
cashire  in  the  bui'ding  trade. 

46284.  The  building  trade  is  very  active  sometimes, 
and  there  has  been  a  contraction  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

46285.  Has  not  the  result  in  one  sense  been  beneficial 
to  Leicester,  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  houses  now 
which  are  unoccupied  and  which  can  be  obtained  for  a 
lower  rental  than  before  ? — Many  of  them  are  empty. 

46286.  Has  that  brought  down  the  general  price  of 
lodging  or  housing  in  Leicester  ? — Yes,  it  has  tended 
a  little  in  that  direction  for  we  are  overbuilt  on  the  out- 
skirts. 

46287.  Is  the  tendency  of  the  poj^ulation  to  go  out  ? — 
The  new  tramway  scheme  will  tend  in  that  direction  now. 
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ils  of  46288.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  irregularity  of 

iual  employment  is  a  great  social  evil? — Very  serious  indeel. 

f  Quesdon  46289.  Would  you  say  employment  in  Leicester  is 

its  in-  less  regular  now  than  it  was  ? — I  can  only  speak  for  ten 

ase.  years,  but  I  should  not  say  so. 

w  46290.  Has  any  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
ehinery  as  -^^rere  displaced   by  machinery  got  work  now  ? — The 
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majority  have  not. 

46291.  I  suppose  a  certain  number  have  been  taken 
back  into  the  factories  now  that  they  are  re-organised ; 
a  certain  number  have  gone  back  to  work,  who  were 
temporarily  displaced  ? — A  certain  number,  but  the 
mass  of  men  displaced  by  machinery  are  still  out— the 
latest  is  the  new  clicking  machine. 

iod  of  46292.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  methods  of  relief 

idence  of  adopted  in  Leicester  were  such  as  to  attract  people  from 
.ocw*  outside,  and  that  even  during  the  worst  periods  of  ths 
distress  in  Leicester  people  flocked  in,  so  much  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  applied  to  the  dis- 
tress committee  were  persons  of  less  than  three  \  ears' 
residence  in  Leicester.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  state- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  it,  but  it  is  false,  it  is  inaccurate- 

46293.  There  are  the  figures  of  the  per-ons  who  applied  ? 
— The  figures  I  have  from  the  distress  committee  do  not 
bear  that  out. 

46294.  I  do  not  want  to  involve  you  in  a  mass  of  figures, 
but  have  you  a  statement  there  that  you  could  give  us  ? — 
I  lectured  on  the  subject  and  went  to  a  distress  com- 
mittee o£&ci  .,l  in  December  and  got  out  the  figures  bearing 
upon  that. 

46295.  Have  you  the  figures  there  ? — Yes,  I  have  them 
here.  Of  the  2,061  registered  when  I  called  for  the  figures 
at  the  end  of  last  year  194  had  been  in  Leicester  over  two 
years,  151  over  three.  138  over  four  and  1,324  over  five, 
and  the  others  many  years  ;  practically  proving  that  they 
were  nearly  all  citizens  of  Leicester. 

46296.  350  would  be  within  the  three  year  term  ? — 
Yes,  they  would  be. 

46297.  I  think  the  figures  that  we  had  were  of  the  year 
previous  and  I  think  the  proportions  was  larger  ? — My 
own  experience  would  be  that  the  mass  of  these  men  are 
men  of  our  own  town,  there  is  an  element,  no  doubt,  of  the 
others. 

46298.  Would  you  say  your  parish  is  about  the  poorest 
in  Leicester  ? — -It  is  the  largest  purely  working  class 
parish  in  the  town  and  contains  on  the  town  side  of  it 
the  doss-houses  of  Leicester. 

46299.  {Mr.  Benfham.)  Were  those  statements  as  to  the 
number  of  years  residence  verified  by  investigation  or 
were  they  the  statements  of  the  applicants  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  answer  that. 

posal  to  46300.  {CJmirman.)  Now  we  come  to  what  is  perhaps 
sfer  poor  the  most  practical  part  of  your  evidence,  namely,  the 


to 
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suggested  remedies.  Would  you  wish  the  Poor  Law  to  be 
continued  to  be  administered  by  a  specially  elected  body 
or  would  you  transfer  it  to  the  council  ? — Transfer  it 
decidedly. 

d  of  free  46301.  Have  you  any  views  on  medical  relief  ?  Would 
ical  relief  you  dissociate  medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes, 
ociated     I  would. 

1  poor  4Q302.  And  make  it  free  ?— Yes. 

45303.  Or  would  you  charge  according  to  a  man's 
ability  ?— No. 

46304.  You  would  make  it  practically  free  ? — Yes,  I 
would  on  communal  grounds. 

46305.  You  would  like  to  give  work  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  work  at  a  fixed  wage  determinable  every  year, 
this  work  to  be  provided  by  the  municipaUties  ? — Yes. 

46306.  Would  you  put  the  people  who  got  work  from 
municipalities  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  wages  as 
those  who  were  getting  private  employment  ? — I  would 
rather  put  it  the  other  way,  that  I  strongly  object  to  a 
sweated  wage  being  paid  by  the  town. 

46307.  Unless  you  make  the  conditions  more  onerous 
you  would  compete  with  private  employment  ? — It  may 
be  necessary  to  lean  somewhat  in  that  direct'on  for  the 
present  until  other  developments  take  place  in  the  in- 
dustrial structure  of  society,  yes. 
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46308.  I  think  we  must  confine  our  remedies  to  the  Bev.  F.  L. 
existing  system  ? — Quite  so.    It  might  be  better  to  Donaldson. 

err  on  the  side  of  caution  there  decidedly,  but  not  to   

sweat  the  men  who  got  on  the  labour  test  or  any  other  ^9^' 
test. 

46309.  As  regards  the  funds,  you  would  apply  local  Proposed 
taxation  of  ground  rents  and  other  things,  the  proceeds  finance  of 
of  v/hich  I  assume  would  be  disbursed  by  the  local  authori-  unemploy- 
ties  and  you  would  give  local  grants  from  the  Imperial         ^^"-^  ■ 
Exchequer  ? — Yes,  that  is  to  say  that  the  rates  could  not 

bear  the  strain,  but  that  new  sources  of  taxation  become 
absolutely  necessary. 

46310.  But  you  would  not  give  a  locality  the  power  of 
spending  money  out  of  the  pubho  exchequer  ? — Not 
without  public  supervision. 

46311.  I  think  your  other  suggestions  are  those  with 
v/hicli  we  are  more  or  less  famihar.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  this  general  question  :  You  have  been  working  now 
amongst  the  poor  for  over  twenty  years  ? — Yes. 

46312.  Mainly  in  poor  districts  in  London  and  these 
poor  districts  ? — Entirely. 

46313.  What  should  you  say  is  the  condition  of  the  Condition  of 
classes  amongst  whom  you  have  worked,  is   it  better  or  working 
worse  than  it%as,  in  your  judgment,  say  twenty  years  ago.  classes. 

I  will  begin  first  with  the  skilled  labour  ? — I  carmot  say 
it  is  better,  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  is  very  much 
Worse. 

46314.  I  am  thinking  of  skilled  labour  ? — Yea. 

46315.  I  now  come  to  the  unskilled  labour,  and  taking 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  unskilled  labour  and  the  lower, 
to  divide  them  into  two,  would  you  say  the  conditions 
of  the  upper  stratum  of  unskilled  labour  was  worse  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 

46316.  Then   the   lower    stratum  ? — That   seems   to  Increase  of 
me  to  be  rather  worse,  but  it  is  a  thing  I  can  only  give  a  sweated 
general  impression  about,  for  instance,  the  sweated  in-  industries^  _ 
dustries  m  my  parish. 

46317.  Do  you  think  irregular  and  seasonal  employment 
is  on  the  increase  ?— I  think  the  sweated  industries  are 


and  remedies- 


46318.  Supposing  you  were  an  autocrat,  how  would 
you  try  to  stop  the  s'si'eated  industries  ? — I  should  certainly 
insist  on  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  who  puts  out 
this  work. 

46319.  You  would  prohibit  the  people  working  below 
a  certain  wage  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

46320.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  what  the  effect 
would  be,  would  it  be  to  deprive  people  of  work  which  they 
now  get,  do  you  think  ? — Not  necessarily. 

46321.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  It  has  been  tried  in  Australia, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes.  Some  of  the  sweated  work  ia  my 
parish  is  given  out  by  some  of  the  greatest  firms  in  Leicester. 

46322.  {CJmirman.)  What  form  does  the  sweated  work  Forms  of 
take  ? — Sewing  up  the  ends  of  gloves  and  seaming  the  sweated 
finger  sides  ;  they  are  carted  in  batches  to  the  poor  in  }n*|_us_tnes 
my  parish  to  be  sewn  up  by  a  sweated  woman  ;  I  have  .^yao■es  naid  ' 
some  figures  on  that  with  me.  q^^^  ' 

46323.  You  say  that  gloves  is  one  ;  what  is  the  pay  for 
making  gloves  ? — I  can  tell  you  exactly  :  Gloves  stitched 
right  through,  2|d.,  3d.  and  Sjd.  per  dozen,  according  to 
the  different  sort  of  glove. 

46324.  Wliat  does  "  stitched  right  through  "  mean  ? — 
The  ends  taken  up  and  completely  done  and  finished  off 
ready  for  wear  and  the  finger  sides  seamed. 

46325.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  each  wiU  take  ? — 
I  have  it  all  here  :  Works  four  hours  (this  is  a  case  out 
of  my  parish),  working  hard  to  make  one  dozen,  rate 
about  |d.  an  hour,  total  result,  twelve  hours  for  a  day, 
three  dozen,  72-d.  for  twelve  hours'  work. 

46326.  Going  into  details,   are  they  provided  with 
cotton  ? — Needles  to  be  found  but  not  wool. 

46327.  And  cotton  ? — Wool  is  foimd.  The  pay  works 
out  at  72d.,  9d.  and  9.jd.,  according  to  the  gloves,  for 
a  day's  work,  an  average  of  three  farthiags  an  hour. 
Then  football  jerseys  8d.'  a  dozen,  less  than  |d.  each  ; 
work  six  hours  steadily  and  only  earns  8d.,  that  is  for  a 
twelve  hours  day.  Is.  4d.  per  day,  or  8s.  per  week,  needles 
to  be  found.  There  are  scores  of  these  sweated  people 
in  my  parish. 
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46328.  Does  the  practice  prevail  in  Leicester  of  the 
large  wholesale  houses  putting  out  a  good  deal  of  this 
work  ? — Yes,  great  firms. 

46329.  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  boots  put  out 
now  ? — Boots  are  sweated  too.  Boot  and  shoe  work  : 
average  working  day  eleven  hours,  could  earn  9s.  6d. 
per  week  in  full  work  ;  eleven  hours  a  day  for  six  days  ; 
from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  dozen.  Rent  6s.  6d.  per  week. 
This  woman  has  a  husband  who  has  been  ill  five  months 
in  consumption,  and  has  three  children  under  seven  to 


Detestation 
of  the  poor 
law  by  the 


46330.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Does  she  get  out-door  reHef  ? — 
No. 

46331.  (Chairman  )  Is  that  a  process  which  has  been 
superseded  by  the  machinery,  do  you  know  ?  —  Yes ; 
but  this  goes  on  still  in  Leicester,  but  it  is  only  just  to  say 
I  am  not  up  in  all  the  details  of  all  the  trade. 

46332.  In  your  parish,  there  is  to  the  best  of  your 
belief  and  knowledge,  a  great  deal  of  these  sweated  in- 
dustries ? — An  enormous  amount. 

46333.  Do  you  find  much  difference  as  regards  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Poor  Law  is  held  between  those 
among  whom  you  worked  in  London  and  those  whom 


Erre^e^of  ^"'^S     Leicester  ?— No. 

relief.  46334.  It  is  much  the  same  ? — Much  the  same. 

46335.  Would  you  say  there  was  an  equal  reluctance 
in  both  communities  ? — An  absolute  loathing  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

46336.  And  a  reluctance  to  come  for  relief  ? — A  re- 
luctance even  up  to  death.    Many  would  rather  die. 

46337.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  been  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  town  ? — I  was  two  years  a  country 
rector. 
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46338.  Do  you  in  Leicester  meet  many  countrymen  ? — 
Decidedly. 

46339.  Are  they  often  people  who  require  relief  ? — 
Yes,  in  old  age  especially. 

46340.  The  immigration  of  the  people  into  Leicester 
does  come  under  your  notice  ? — Decidedly,  and  it  came 
under  my  notice  as  a  countryrector  near  Leicester.  I  was 
15  miles  out. 

46341.  The  emigration  in  one  case  and  the  immigra- 
in  the  other  are  both  within  yo\ir  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

46342.  How  do  the  countrjnnen  suit  themselves  to  go 
into  towns,  do  they  go  into  factories  ? — They  do  not  as  a 
rule  at  first. 

46343.  What  trades  do  they  follow,  or  what  calling  ? — 
As  a  rule  it  happens  like  this,  the  people  get  something 
in  Leicester,  bringing  their  children  with  them,  and  the 
children  go  to  the  factories.  I  met  one  case  like  this 
of  a  middle  aged  man  and  I  asked  him  what  he  came  for, 
he  is  not  a  parishioner,  he  came  in  with  his  wife  and 
children,  the  children  still  going  to  school,  but  the  children 
will  go  into  the  Leicester  factories  a  few  years  later. 

46344.  In  old  age  would  a  man  like  that  be  supported 
by  his  children  ?— In  some  cases,  not  in  all. 

46345.  Do  you  find  family  feeling  is  strong  among  the 
poor  in  yom:  parish  ? — It  is  strong  sometimes. 

46346.  Do  you  find  children  ready  to  support  their 
parents  in  old  age  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  it  is  infinitely  hard.  It  would  be  perhaps  most 
inconvenient  domestically. 

46347.  They  have  not  room  in  the  house  for  an  old 
person  ?— No,  and  the  attendance  is  so  difficult. 

46348.  Do  most  of  your  parishioners  marry  early  ? — 
We  marry  very  largely  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Marks, 
and  the  average  is  not  low ;  it  surprised  me.  The  average 
would  be  twenty,  I  mean  not  sixteen,  seventeen  and 
eighteen. 

46349.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  would  a  man  live 
at  home  with  his  parents,  or  would  he  lodge  ? — He  would 
lis'e  at  home  as  a  lodger,'payuig  so  much  a  week. 

46350.  That  is  to  say  in  the  average  case  the  joint 
earnings  would  be  a  different  thing  to  the  earnings  of  the 
head  of  the  family  ? — Decidedly 


46351.  Do  you  find  amongst  your  parishioners  that  Married 
married  women  go  out  to  work  very  much  7 — Very  much,  men-worku 

46352.  Increasingly  so  ? — ^Yes.  evil^of'uie' ' 

46353.  You  do  not  think  it  is  more  difficut  to  get  work  ^^^g^^^'^^" 
for  widows,  because  so  many  married  women  go  out  to  itsYncrea^i 
work  ? — I  should  not  say  there  had  been  much  change 
in  the  ten  years  I  have  been  in  Leicester.  j 

46354.  Do  you  see  any  greater  tendency  on  the  part  ot 
men  to  live  on  their  wives'  earnings  ? — -Yes ,  and  I  see  no 
breaking  up  of  the  tradition  that  the  married  women  shall 

go  to  work.  ] 

46355.  It  is  not  decreasing  ? — No,  it  is  not  decreasing  ; 
I  should  say  on  the  whole  it  is  increasing,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  with  definite  evidence. 

46356.  A  little  increasing  ? — Yes,  slowly  increasing. 

46357.  And  the  kind  of  work  would  be  factory  work  or 
charing  ? — Factory  work.  The  figures  are  given  by  Dr. 
Newman  in  his  book  and  my  daily  experience  would  show 
that  they  are  about  right. 

46358.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  on  the  effect 
on  the  homes  of  the  people  where  the  women  go  out  to 
work  ? — Very  grave  criticism,  it  is  the  wreck  and  ruin  of 
the  home  life  decidedly. 

46359.  Would  you  strongly  deprecate  it  in  the  caae  of 
people  you  were  interested  in  ? — Deeply. 

46360.  And  in  the  case  of  widows  too  ? — No,  not  so 

much  ;  do  3^ou  mean  widows  with  children  ?  ; 

46361.  Yes  ? — ^Yes,  quite  as  much.  It  means  that 
the  home  must  be  and  is  neglected,  I  should  mention  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  parochially  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

46362.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  suggestion  that  Tlie  applic- 
there  shoiild  be  schools  at  which  the  children  of  widows  ability  of 
who  go  out  to  work  should  be  taught  and  fed  during  the  industrial 
day  ?— Creches  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?  to  relieYof 

46363.  Yes  ? — I  was  asked  to  start  one  and  declined  widows  wit 
the  responsibility.  children. 

46364.  On  what  ground  ?— That  I  did  not  want  to 
encourage  the  breaking  up  of  home  hfe. 

46365.  The  children  would  go  home  to  sleep  ?— Yea, 
but  still  it  makes  it  easier  for  the  mother  to  do  what  I 
consider  she  should  not  do,  go  to  the  factory. 

46366.  Have  you  much  bad  housing  in  Leicester  ? —  Housing  co 
No.    We  have  slums,  but  it  is  not  what  I  should  call  com-  ditions  at 
parable  with  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester  or  any  ^s^^'^^*®''' 
of  those  places. 

46367.  You  say  that  the  amount  of  charity  is  very  Amount  of  I 
small,  but  is  there  not  much  indiscriminate  charity  and  charity  at 
giving  away  in  Leicester  ? — No,  not  comparable  to  the  Leicester.  • 
daily  enormous  poverty  that  exists  in  Leicester  ;  I  mean 

that  you  may  be  met  in  the  streets  of  Leicester  and 
begged  from,  and  if  you  are  weak  you  may  give  perhaps  j 
without  enquiry  and  so  on,  but  what  is  it  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  daily  poverty  that  exists  amongst  the  people  ? 

46368.  You  were  in  the  parish  just  off  Regent  Street  Indiscrimi. 

,        , .      „    ,T  r        J  o  jjg^^g  cliantj 

at  one  time  : — Yes.  i  i  ■ 

46369.  Was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  indiscriminate  in  Regent 
charity  there  ? — Not  amongst  the  normal   population  Street  dis- 
living  there ;  amongst  the  cadgers  who  slept  there   or  trict,  Londoi 
stayed  a  few  weeks,  yes.  j 

46370.  You  were  not  constantly  coming  across  cases 
of  that  ? — No,  the  normal  population  at  the  back  of 
Regent  Street  in  my  day  were  arduous  hard-working 
people,  and  I  believe  are  still. 

46371.  And  taking  St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great,  there  Class  of  popv 
again  what  kind  of  population  had  you  ?— Very  poverty-  ^it  'O"  i"  St. 
stricken  at  the  back  of  the  hospital.  Bart  lolo- 

^  mevi  s  Paris! 

46372.  Was  there  much  endowed  charity  there  ? — I  London, 
think  there  was  some  ancient  charity,  but  not  enough  in 

any  way  to  demorahse. 

46373.  Were  there  occasional  incursions  from  the  West 
End  to  get  that  charity  ? — I  never  knew  them  there. 

46374.  You  did  not  come  across  them  ? — ^No, 

The  clerfifv  oi 

46375.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  ad-  afiujinistra' 
ministration  of  charity  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  tors  of 
clergy  ? — Do  you  mean  our  own,  or  public.  charity. 
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46376.  Your  own  ?— The  alms  of  the  faithful  ? 

46377.  Yes  ?— Decidedly,  so  far  as  that  goes.    We  must 


ivenile 


suits. 


have  a  reserve  in  case  of  emergency,  that  is  all ;  I  mean  I 
should  not  wish  to  undertake,  even  if  you  gave  me  the 
money,  the  administration  of  national  charity  or  of 
municipal  charity  ;  which  do  you  mean  ? 

46378.  Do  you  think  that  the  giving  of  alms  should  be 
connected  with  or  dissociated  from  pastoral  work  ? — I 
should  regard  it  as  fatal  if  I  had  nothing  to  back  up  what 
I  said  in  words  of  comfort. 

46379.  It  strengthens  your  position  as  clergy  to  have 
some  charity  ?— Yes,  but  if  you  say  should  we  undertake 
beyond  that,  I  agree  with  you  and  say  "  no." 

46380.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Are  there  many  boys  and  girls 
bourinboot  employed  in  the  boot  factories  now  withthe  new  machines  ? 
ide,  and  its  _Yes.  as  "Teeders,"  >  tc. 

46381.  Is  that  increasing  ? — That  is  certainly  increas- 
ing. 

46382.  What  becomes  of  them  as  they  get  older  ? — 
They  come  on  at  the  machines,  sometimes  the  girls  get 
married,  and  leave  for  a  time  and  then  go  back. 

46383.  And  the  boys  ? — -The  boys  very  often  go  on  to 
some  department  in  the  factory  but  not  always. 

46384.  Is  there  room  for  the  boys  to  go  on  and  get 
sufficient  wages  as  men  ? — The  tendency  is  for  the  boj^s 
to  go  on  and  oust  the  men. 

46385.  Oust  the  older  men  ? — Yes. 

46386.  And  then  in  turn  to  be  ousted  by  other  younger 
men  ? — Yes. 

46387.  Is  that  sort  of  thing  increasing  in  Leicester  ? — 
I  should  say  it  is  not  decreasing,  and  I  should  feel  that  it 
is  increasing,  but  I  have  no  statistics  to  back  up  my 
evidence  with. 

46388.  The  sort  of  training  that  the  boys  and  girls  get 
in  a  factory,  the  work  that  they  have  to  do,  is  that  work 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  much  brain  power 
over  ? — No. 

il  effects  of  46389.  It  is  really  taking  care  of  automatic  machinery, 
ichmery  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  and  you  are  not  called  upon  to  exercise 
irk  lor  girls  much  mental  power,  but  you  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
a  vast  amount  of  nerve  power,  watchfulness  of  the  eye, 
quickness  of  the  hand,  and  the  strain  on  many  of  my 
girl  parishioners  is  so  terrible,  that  in  a  few  weeks,  or  a 
few  months  at  the  outside  you  can  see  across  the  road 
the  difference  in  the  girl. 

46390.  There  is  not  very  much  to  develop  a  boy  or 
girl  physically  or  mentally  ? — There  is  everything  to 
put  too  great  a  strain  on  an  immature  physique. 

46391.  Your  idea  about  the  Poor  Law  is  that  because 
everybody  connected  with  it  ofificially  considers  it  their 

^guardians  business  to  make  it  deterrent,  that  that  produces  an 
i  officials    atmosphere  in  the  infirmary  or  the  workhouse  wh  eh  is 
very  hurtful  to  the  feeUngs  of  decent  people  ?— That  is 
what  I  say,  precisely. 

46392.  It  is  just  that  which  prevents  people  coming 
to  it  except  as  a  last  resort  ? — Exactly. 

46393.  You  feel  that  that  is  a  sort  of  atmosphere  that 
has  to  be  got  rid  of  if  we  are  to  humanely  deal  with  the 
poor  ? — Exactly. 
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46394.  Would 
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you  be  in  favour  of  taking  children 
iliatingcare  entirely  from  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes,  I  should  be. 
•  jhildren 

Ijm  the  poor  46395.  You  were  asked  just  now  whether  you  had 
thought  of  children  being  boarded-out  m  the  daytime, 
and  going  home  to  their  mothers  at  night.  I  under- 
stand that  you  would  rather  that  the  mother  should  be 
paid  an  allowance  to  take  care  of  the  children  herself  ? 
— I  did  not  say  that. 

46396.  I  understand  that  you  want  to  preserve  home 
life  ?— Yes. 

46397.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
home  life  is  to  board  the  child  out  with  its  mother  ?— 
I  quite  agree. 

46398.  [Mrs.  Webh.)  With  regard  to  that  last  point 
about  boarding-out  children  with  the  mother,  I  assume 
you  would  give  them  the  full  boarding-out  allowance  of 
4s.  a  week  ? — I  had  not  considered  the  precise  sum  I 
should  pay  them. 

429— IV. 


46399.  The  difference  between  boarding-out  and  out-  Rev.  F.  L. 
door  relief  to  widows  is  in  one  case  the  widow  gets  Is.  Donaldson. 
or  Is.  6d.  per  head,  and  in  the  other  case  the  foster  parent   

is  getting  4s.  a  week  ;   you  wish  to  assimilate  boarding-  19  Mar.  1907. 

out  with  the  mother  to  the  ordinary  boardina-out  ? —   

Yes.  Iteliefof 

widows  with 

46400.  Assuming  we  want  to  do  that,  the  practical  children, 
difficulty  which  has  been  suggested  to  us  is  that  women 

in  a  certain  class  of  slum  property  with  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  that  hfe,  if  you  give  her  say  163.  a  week  for 
foiu"  children,  you  might  even  deteriorate  her  own  char- 
acter by  enabling  her  to  hve  in  comparative  leisure  and 
subjecting  her  to  the  gossip  and  the  street  hfe,  and  that 
that  is  a  real  practical  difficulty  however  good  our  in- 
tention may  be  about  it  ? — There  always  wiU  be  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  everything. 

46401.  Does  that  appear  to  you  at  all  as  a  difficulty 
in  that  particular  poHcy  ? — No,  not  a  final  difiSculty. 

46402.  You  would  not  discriminate  with  a  less  satis- 
factory mother,  and  say  at  any  rate  with  that  mother 
though  she  might  be  allowed  to  keep  her  children  for 
the  night,  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  the  children 
to  some  school  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  school  ? — 
I  think  we  must  reserve  the  right  to  say  that. 

46403.  From  your  experience  as  a  parish  priest  you 
do  not  find  that  would  be  a  real  difficulty,  giving  too 
much  leisure  to  women  of  a  certain  type  ? — If  she  had 
not  been  a  factory  woman  but  accustomed  to  domestic 
life,  and  reasonably  engaged  in  keeping  it,  it  would 
take  her  all  her  time  to  do  so.  I  do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  a  difficulty ;  at  any  rate  we  might  build  up  a 
class  of  that  kind,  it  has  not  been  tried,  but  my  feehng 
would  be  that  the  present  system  is  so  bad  that  we  want 
to  alter  it. 
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46404.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  your  parish 
of  these  cases  of  women  with  children  who  are  allowed 
Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  those  cases. 

46405.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  on  the  children 
of  that  sort  of  insufficient  reHef  ? — ^The  effect  is  taking 
sweated  labour,  and  she  has  that  and  the  Poor  Law  reHef, 
and  they  eke  out  a  miserable  existence. 

46406.  And  you  think  the  child  is  insufficiently  fed 
in  consequence  ? — I  think  it  is. 

46407.  With  regard  to  boys  and  girls  between  four- 
teen and  twenty-one,  have  you  ever  thought  about  a 
half-time  arrangement  by  which  half  the  time  might  be 
occupied  in  technical  instruction  or  domestic  instruction, 
and  half  the  time  only  to  profitable  employment  ?  — 
You  mean  the  morning  or  the  evening  ? 

46408.  Yes,  supposing  you  had  the  half-time  system 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  or  fourteen  to  eighteen,  so 
that  the  employer  only  had  thirty  hours  a  week  of  the 
children's  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  taken  in 
physical  training  ? — I  think  there  would  be  practical 
difficulties  from  the  employers'  point  of  view  in  half-time 
work  of  that  kiiidi 

46409.  Th'ey  have  had  it  in  Lancashire  with  regard  to 
an  earlier  age  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  of  that. 

46410.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  that  compulsory,  Proposal  to 
so  that  the  employers  had  no  choice,  that  would  be  satis-  raise  school 
factory  from  your  point  of  view  ? — I  would  far  rather  raise  "S®- 

the  school  age  altogether. 

4G411.  You  cannot  raise  it  to  eighteen  or  twenty  ? — 
No,  but  by  degrees. 

46412.  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  half-way  house 
between  taking  the  whole  time  and  that  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  better  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread. 

46413.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  the  infirm-  Question  of 
aries,  do  you  find  the  same  prejudice  and  the  same  con-  deterrence  of 
sciousness  of  harshness  with  regard  to  the  municipal  sanitary 
fever  hospitals  ?— No.  authority 

^  hospitals. 

46414.  There   is  nothing  of  that   sort  ? — Practically 

nothing. 

46415.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  poor  that  they  are 
harshly  treated  in  the  municipal  hospitals  ? — No,  practi- 
cally none,  now  and  again  you  might  get  a  particular 
nurse  who  is  a  little  harsh,  but  generally  speaking  the 
atmosphere  is  different. 
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Bev.  F.  L.  46416.  It  is  a  different  iirinciple  ? — Thr.t  is  it.  As 
Donaldson.    Mr.  Lansbury  suggested  in  hi?  question,  ■•deterrence" 

  pervades  the  whole  thing  and  every  offici  1  in  the  ordinary 

19  Mar.  1907.  poor  law. 

Deterrence  of  46417.  It  is  not  the  ofFicial's  fault,  it  is  the  atmosphere  ? 
poor  law  and  — No,  it  is  not  the  official's  fault,  he  becomes  the  creature 
its  causes.      of  a  system. 

46418.  Supposing  you  had  schools  run  on  the  principle 
of  deterring  children  coming  to  them,  would  you  get  the 
same  harshness  in  the  teachers  ? — You  would. 
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46419.  With  regard  to  the  medical  assistance  of  the 
poor,  would  you  regard  free  medical  attendance  and  free 
medical  inspection  as  a  kind  of  Education  Act  with 
regard  to  the  habits  ? — That  is  what  I  am  longing  for. 

46420.  Do  you  really  think  in  your  experience  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  proper  medical  hygienic  advice  ? — I 
think  it  is  something  colossal. 

46421.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  ? — Yes. 
The  general  lowness  of  physique,  the  general  ignorance 
on  the  subject,  the  neglect  of  complaints  in  their  initiatory 
stages  is  nearly  universal. 

46422.  Supposing  you  had  free  medical  attendance  on 
the  same  basis  as  education,  do  you  think  that  by  giving 
this  free  medical  advice  and  hygienic  advice,  you  would 
lessen  or  increase  the  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  remain  well  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
developed  in  the  town  as  part  of  our  public  spirit,  and 
public  life  in  which  they  would  share. 

46423.  To  be  well  ?— To  be  well. 

46424.  So  that  you  might  create  a  new  obligatibn  ? — 
— A  new  obligation  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility, 
though  not  quite  of  the  same  kind. 

46425.  With  regard  to  the  women  with  infants,  do  you 
think  you  would  increase  their  sense  of  obligation  to  keep 
the  infants  alive  by  giving  free  milk  ? — Undoubtedly,  by 
showing  how  the  community  regard  it. 

46426.  You  would  put  free  medical  assistance  and  free 
medical  inspection  and  hygienic  advice  on  the  same  basis 
as  education  ? — I  would  decidedly. 

46427.  (Professor  Smart.)  Are  you  quite  sure  as  to 
what  you  said  about  boys  in  the  boot  trade,  that  practically 
there  were  not  sufficient  openings  for  the  boys  in  the 
skilled  work  afterwards  ?  For  instance,  in  Leeds  I  am 
informed  the  practice  is,  with  regard  to  these  large  auto- 

Adultl  labour  matic  machines,  that  one  boy  attends  four  machines, 
supplanted  and  I  am  told  the  natural  course  is  that  the  boy  grows 
by  juvenile,  up  to  be  a  skilled  worker  at  that  machine  ;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  emplo3dng  boys  at  an  early  age  and  turning 
them  ofiE  at  an  early  age,  in  fact,  I  was  told  that  the  boot 
irade  was  one  rather  fine  exception  in  the  problem  of 
boy  labour.  You  do  not  know  anything  definite  on  that  ? 
— No,  not  sufficiently  definitely,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
this,  if  I  may,  that  the  boy  does  constantly  take  the  place 
of  the  man  in  my  own  actual  experience  in  the  parish  ; 
that  is,  men  are  constantly  losing  work  and  boys  are  getting 
it  always. 

46428.  You  mean  the  man  is  dropping  out  at  an  earlier 
age  ? — Yes. 

Increasing  46429.  But  not  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  fifty-five  ? — 
difficulty  of    Yes,  earlier  than  that,  forty  and  forty-five. 

fOT  the™""*"  "^^^^  reason  ?— Because  of  the  pressure  of 

nnddle-ao-ed  young  life,  which  is  taken  in  preference  to  the  old.  Men 
and  causes      of  forty-five  dye  their  moustaches  and  their  hair. 

46431.  That  is  not  the  problem  of  boy  labour  exactly  ? 
— I  feel  that,  it  is  rather  our  lad  labour. 

46432.  That  is  not  what  we  technically  call  the  trouble 
of  boy  labour  now,  but  rather  that  a  boy  is  dismissed 
while  he  is  still  a  boy  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount  of  that, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  give  details. 

Socialism  the  46433.  You  speak  of  municipalities  giving  work  to  all 
naturalresult  billing  to  work.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  difficulty 
of  provision    municipalities  hitherto  have  had  in  finding  work  to  give  ? 

^  'Z'^^-t.^^     — Yes,  we  have  in  Leicester, 
municipal- 
ities. 46434.  Do  you  see  anything  of  it  but  a  Socialistic 
scheme  of  the  municipalities  becoming  employers  in  all 
sorts  of  trades  7 — It  practically  leads  to  Socialism. 
Definition  of      *^*35.  What  do  you  mean  by  sweated  labour  exactly, 
sweated         ^  ^^^^  *°  S^t  a  definition  if  I  can  ?— Labour  upon  which, 
labour.           however  hard  you  work,  you  cannot  sustain  an  ordered, 
decent  life  in  comfort  and  in  health. 


-ir)436.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  kind  of  employ-  Definitionif 
mont :  you  simply  mean  a  low  wage  emplojonent  ? — Yes,  sweated  ■ 
in  my  parish  I  should  say  that,  not  so  much  unhealthy  in  labour, 
itself,  there  is  nothing  unhealthy  in  stitching  gloves.  ' 

46437.  You  do  not  mean  home  work  particularly  ? —  j 
I  do  mean  home  work. 

46438.  That  is  the  particular  variety  of  it  ? — The 
sweated  industries  in  my  parish  are  home  work  ;  I  do 
not  say  the  factories  are  sweated,  although  my  standard 
would  be  above  that  of  most  factories  I  think  some  of  the 
factories  sweat  their  girls. 

46439.  Are  you  prepared  to  abolish  home  work  ? — I  Question  c 
am  prepared  to  gradually  abolish  it ;  it  could  not  be  abolition  c 
abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  once  without  doing  home-worl 
a  good  deal  of  harm. 

46440.  Is  not  the  whole  of  what  j'ou  call  sweated  Sweated 
labour  due  to  the  residual  competition  of  labour  with  labour  and 
machinery  ? — This  work  cannot  all  be  done  by  machinery,  its  causee. 
I  believe. 

46441.  If  not  as  regards  gloves,  at  least  as  regards  a 
great  many  things,  the  same  work  is  being  done  by 
machinery  and  the  reason  of  the  low  wage  is  that  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so,  but  "  glove  seaming  "  crnnot  yet  be  dene 
by  maohineiy. 

46442.  Do  not  you  think  that  applies  generally  ? — 
Yes,  but  not  always,  there  is  work  which  I  believe  is  not 
done  by  machinery  ;  work  is  sent  out  to  be  finished  in 
certain  directions  which  is  not  done  by  machinery. 

46443.  The  only  reason  why  machinery  is  not  in- 
troduced is  because  the  low  wage  work  is  so  plentiful? — 
Yes,  in  certain  cases. 

46444.  You  speak  of  the  "money  to  be  found"  by  Taxation o^uf 
taxation  of  ground  values — extra  money  you  mean.    You  ground 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  authorities  in  Parliament  values, 
just  now  say  that  taxation  of  ground  values  ■\\ould  not 
tap  any  great  new  source,  but  would  for  the  most  part 
simply  re-distribute  taxation;  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
very  large  source  of  new  taxation,  but  of  re-distribution  ? 
— I  confess  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  an  additional  source 
and  I  am  not  quite  convinced  it  is  not  so. 

46445.  I  am  only  quoting  from  Mr.  Ure  ? — I  would  get 
at  other  sources  of  taxation  for  those  funds  rather  than " 
that  the  thing  should  not  be  done. 

46446.  Do  you  know  anything  about  afforestation  ? — 
Do  I  personally  ? 

46447.  Yes  1 — Only  by  what  I  have  met  with  in  my 
lecturing  engagements  and  so  on. 

46448.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  is  remunerative  German 
or  not  ? — It  is  remunerative  in  Germany.  aftbrestatio 

46449.  You  have  evidence  of  that  ? — I  have  authorities  '^''^^^^ 
which  I  consult  in  my  library. 

46450.  As  private  enterprises  ? — State  enterprise. 

46451.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  work  there  done  by  skilled 
labour  or  imskilled  labour  ? — That  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

46452.  (Miss  Hill.)  In  Paragraph  15,  you  speak  of  the  Question  of 
men  who  do  not  apply  to  the  distress  committee,  because  uiaking 
they  detest  investigation,  do  you  intend  to  suggest  cliaracter  a 
that  you  would  abolish  investigation  ? — I  think  that  in  condition  ol 
the  case  of  men  who  are  practically  unable  to  find  work  employmen 
the  test  should  be  their  willingness  to  work,  to  take  the 
work  offered  by  the  municipaUty.    I  do  not  believe  the 
provision  of  work  for  the  men  should  be  the  result  of 
investigation  into  what  is  called  character. 

46453.  You  are  assuming,  first  of  all,  I  suppose  that  thf 
work  is  unlimited,  that  you  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
work  ? — Yes,  I  am  assuming  that. 

46454.  You  would  hardly  suggest  that  a  person  who 
had  just  thrown  up  his  work  because  he  was  drunk  or 
would  not  get  up  in  the  morning,  would  have  the  same 
claim  so  long  as  the  work  was  limited,  would  you  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

46455.  You  would  be  hopeful  of  being  able  to  help  a 
man  as  much  to  put  him  on  an  independent  footing  with 
no  investigation  as  with  it  ? — I  would. 

46456.  You  do  not  think  there  are  other  questions 
growing  out  of  the  unemployment  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  other  than  the  giving  of  work  by  the  municipality.  I 
will  take  such  a  thing  as  migration  or  emigration,  or 
various  things  of  that  kind  ?— Yes,  that  is  growing  up, 
certainly. 


Si 
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lestion  ot  40'±  j  / .  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  need  of  investigation 
;ed  of  in  order  to  make  your  help  thorough  ? — I  think  in  my 

vestigation  evidence  to  another  questioner  I  said  investigation  was 
cases  by     desirable  in  all  questions  of  charity  but  all  depends  upon 
the  spirit. 

46458.  You  do  not  suggest  here  that  because  the  people 
detest  it  it  should  be  abolished  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that ; 
I  mean  two  things,  first,  the  small  number  of  skilled  men 
thrown  out  by  machinery  who  register  with  the  distress 
committee,  when  we  know  there  is  a  much  larger  number 
thrown  out,  shows  that  the  majority  of  these  men,  the  best 
workmen,  will  not  submit  to  what  they  call  the  inquisitorial 
nature  of  the  distress  committee's  questions. 

46459.  Have  you  not  to  bring  investigation  to  bear 
before  you  know  they  are  the  skilled  men  thrown  out 
through  not  fault  of  their  own  ? — Not  necessarily ;  you 
may  know  300  men  are  thrown  out  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  who,  up  to  that  point,  were  worthy  of  em- 
ployment by  their  firm ;  ■  if  out  of  those  300  only  fifty 
have  registered  we  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that  250 
will  not,  or  have  not,  done  it. 

46460.  Until  the  investigation,  you  do  not  know  what 
these  men  are,  do  you  ? — But  we  do,  we  know  them 
locally  and  personally. 

46461.  That  is  not  very  often  the  case  with  distress 
committees,  is  it,  the  members  of  distress  committees  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  know  the  men  who  apply  to  them  per- 
sonally ? — We  are  fellow  citizens,  we  confer  with  one 
another ;  I  tell  of  many  in  my  parish  of  the  type  I 
am  considering  now,  the  very  best  men  who  have  not  gone 
near  the  distress  committee,  who  remain  still  out  of  work. 

titude  of  46462.  In  Paragraph  18  you  say  "  his  manhood  is  in- 
rking  men  suited  by  investigation."  Do  you  really  think  if  any  of  ua 
rards  were  in  distress  to-morrow  it  would  be  insulting  for  who- 
estigation  ever  was  thinking  of  helping  us  to  ask  questions  about 
;heir  cases,  -vyho  we  were,  what  we  were,  and  how  we  had  been  living, 

and  what  we  had  done  ? — I  should  not,  but  am  I  not  there 

putting  the  point  of  the  men  ? 

46463.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  is  insulting 
to  manhood  if  one  who  is  applying  to  be  helped  by  his 
neighbours  were  asked  something  about  himself  ? — It  may 
be  unreasonable,  but  it  is  natural. 

46464.  Do  you  intend  to  suggest  that  investigation 
should  be  abandoned  ? — No.  But  that  it  should  be  con- 
ducted as  if  to  find  out  the  good  rather  than  evil. 

eged  46465.  {Dr.    Dowries.)  Does   your   statement   as  to 

•si  treat-    nurses  in  infirmaries  being  often  unkind  and  even  brutal 
at  of  the    to  the  sick  apply  to  the  infirmary  at  North  Evington  ? — 
I  by  poor  In  my  evidence  I  am  asked  to  give  all  I  can  give,  the 
nurses,     result  of  my  experience,  and  I  give  it. 

46466.  I  ask  you  which  it  applies  to  7 — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it  applies  to  North  Evington. 

46467.  What  does  it  apply  to  ? — It  applies  to  the  ex- 
perience that  I  have  had  with  the  poor  from  themselves  or 
from  the  mission  sisters,  who,  being  professional  workers, 
work  in  my  parish,  from  the  evidence  of  the  poor  who  have 
endured  these  things. 

46468.  But  where  have  they  endured  them  ? — In  the 
various  places  to  which  they  have  been. 

46469.  Would  you  specify  those  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  ask  me  to  do  so.  I  record  the  general  experience 
of  22  years. 

-relief  to  46470.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  have  seen  a  great 
v|nen  deal  of  the  women  working  at  these  home  industries? 

vjkers.        — Yes. 

46471.  Do  many  of  them  get  their  earnings  supple- 
mented in  any  way  ? — I  behave  there  are  certain  cases 
in  which  the  Poor  Law  guardians  give  them  assistance. 

46472.  Would  that  be  widows  with  children  only  ? — 
Yes,  with  children. 

46473.  They  do  not  give  it  to  single  women  7 — No,  I 
think  not. 

46474.  Would  you  say  that  the  single  women  earn 
less  than  enough  to  live  healthily  ? — Yes,  decidedly, 
they  earn  less  than  enough  to  live  upon  at  a  very  low 
computation  of  what  life  is. 

46475.  Have  you  ever  come  across  any  attempt  to  got 
the  women  away  from  these  low  class  industries,  or  have 
you  taken  share  in  any  attempt  ? — No,  I  have  not,  not 
any  organised  attempt. 
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46476.  There  is  always  domestic  service  open  to  girls.  Rev.  F.  L 
if  they  will  go,  which  may  be  better  ? — As  a  rule  these  Donaldson. 
women  I  am  referring  to  are  not  young  women.  "   

46477.  But  they  begin  young  in  the  factories,  I  sup-  19  Mai^jgO/. 
pose  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  factories  ?  Attitude  of 

46478.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  factories  ?— Yes,  Jjo^^gg^c'^*^*^ 
in  the  factories  they  begin  quite  young,  that  is  true  ;  ^^gj.y^yy 
there  is  domestic  service,  but  the  disposition  of  the  poor  ^ 

is  set  against  domestic  service. 

46479.  Would  you  consider  that  the  factory  hfe  is  in  Effect  of 
any  way  a  good  one  for  the  girls  ;  a  satisfactory  life  ? —  factory  life 
It  is  harmful,  inasmuch  as  it  begins  too  early  ;  assuming  '''' 

that  they  have  to  earn  an  economic  livelihood  thoy  begin 
too  young,  they  have  no  girlhood.  They  leave  school, 
as  you  know,  at  fourteen,  and  they  go  into  the  factory 
then  or  at  fifteen.  They  have  no  girlhood,  by  that  I 
mean  girlhood  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  which  is  so 
valuable. 

46480.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  to  catch  these  girls  as  they  are 
leaving,  and  get  them  to  better  kinds  of  work  ?— I  think 
the  only  way  would  be  to  raise  the  school  age  gradually, 
and  to  infuse  into  the  curriculum  an  entirely  different 
training  and  teaching. 

46481.  What  would  you  have  that  in,  in  domestic 
work  ? — Yes,  domestic  and  other  things. 

46482.  Do  you  think  the  girls  leave  school  at  all  fitted 
for  domestic  life  ? — Utterly  unfit. 

46483.  Are  there  any  classes  outside  the  school  which 
attempt  to  train  them  for  domestic  life  ? — Not  worth 
speaking  of,  and  then  leaving  like  that,  and  living  amongst 
the  factory  population,  the  whole  tendency  is  to  go  into 
the  factory. 

46484.  It  would  be  possible,  supposing  we  kept  them  at 
school  till  fifteen  in  that  last  year  to  give  them  domestic 
tasks  7 — Yes,  and  to  begin  earUer,  instead  of  teaching  them 
decimals,  to  teach  them  other  things. 

46485.  I  suppose  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
utilise  the  Sunday  schools  7 — Never  in  that  way. 

46486.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing,  do  you  think  7 —  It 
would  be  impracticable.  The  time  already  given  to 
direct  religious  teaching  is  so  small  that  you  could  not 
impinge  upon  it. 

46487.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  far  the  children  suffer 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  women  on  these  points  ? — 
I  can  only  say  too  much,  it  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  modern  life,  they  suffer  daily  and  hourly  from  the 
ignorance  of  their  mothers  and  foster  mothers  and  the 
little  girls  who  nurse  them.  I  attribute  infantile  mor- 
tality very  largely  to  the  absence  of  the  mothers  in  the 
factories  ;  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  in  Leicester  in  the 
factories  are  married  women. 

46488.  Are  they  mostly  women  with  young  children  7 
— They  very  frequently  are,  the  exact  statistics  I  have 
not  with  me. 

46489.  Would  the  man  and  woman  be  working  in  the 
same  factory,  husband  and  wife  7 — No,  not  necessarily; 
sometimes  it  may  happen,  but  it  is  accidental. 

46490.  Do  they  put  the  children  out  to  nurse  when  they 
go  out  to  the  factory,  or  what  is  the  arrangement  7 — 
An  old  woman  next  door  will  take  care  of  it,  or  say  she  will. 

46491.  Are   there   any   creches   or   nurseries  7 — No, 
there  are  none  in  my  part  of  the  town. 

46492.  Is  any  school  feeding  done  in  Leicester  7 — We  Effect  of 
did  some  by  voluntary  subscription  last  winter  and  the  school 
winter  before.  feeding  of 

46493.  Do  you  think  it  encourages  the  mothers  to  go  gljj^'ffy^" 

out  to  work  if  they  know  the  children  will  be  fed  at  school  7  motliers  to  •  •> 
—I  think  it  may  act  in  that  direction  ;  I  think  it  would  be  out  to  work, 
an  additional  element. 

46494.  I  suppose  what  one  would  rather  wish  would  be  Difficulties 
to  throw  the  pressure  in  the  other  direction,  for  them  as  to  prevent- 
to  stay  at  home  7 — Precisely,  only  you  then  involve  the  wives 
question  of  maintenance,  you  cannot  bring  pressure  to  going 

L  i  V,  1  r      ii,  i-       ri.1   •    out  to  woik. 

keep  women  at  home,  unless  you  lace  tne  question  ot  thfir 

maintenance. 

46495.  These  arc  married  women  I  presume,  and  their 
hoflbands  I  take  it  would  primarily  maintain  them  7 — 
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Yes,  it  is  the  evil  I  thins  that  married  women,  some  of 
whose  husbands  can  afford,  but  the  majority  of  whose 
husbands  can  barely  afford,  for  their  wives  to  be  at  home, 
should  work  in  factories  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one  result 
of  bringing  pressure  upon  the  married  women  must  be 
to  bring  pressure  to  raise  the  wages  of  their  husbands. 

46496.  Taking  the  question  of  the  women's  work  and 
the  low  payment  all  round  and  the  ill-cared  for  children, 
would  you  agree  with  me  that  one  direction,  which  would 
be  the  most  hopeful  direction,  is  to  educate  the  girls  better  ? 
— An  exceeding  hopeful  direction,  that  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  altering  the  curriculum  even  now  and 
adding  to  that  a  higher  school  age. 

46497.  What  school  age  would  you  like  to  suggest  ? — 
You  must  go  step  by  step,  must  you  not  ?  The  next  step 
would  be  fifteen,  and  the  next  sixteen,  until  you  rea,ched 
eighteen. 

46498.  Would  you  go  as  high  as  eighteen  ? — Gradually, 
though  not  as  immediate  politics  ;  they  are  not  women 
until  they  are  eighteen. 

46499.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  seen  a  day  industrial 
school  at  work  ? — I  have  seen  the  boys  in  our  own  schools 
doing  industrial  work. 

46500.  You  have  not  seen  a  day  industrial  school  7 — 
No.    Do  you  mean  have  I  gone  over  one  ? 

46501.  No,  I  meant  have  you  seen  a  day  industrial 
school  in  the  way  of  having  studied  it  and  knowing  about 
it  ? — No,  but  I  have  been  over  one. 

46502.  I  was  not  sure  from  your  answers  whether  you 
think  the  system  would  be  good  in  relation  to  Certain 
difficult  cases  in  which  the  father  and  mother  were  away 
from  home  ? — To  have  centres  of  that  kind,  do  you  mean  ? 

46503.  To  have  a  day  industrial  school  centre  ? — I 
think  it  would  do  good  certainly,  it  would  be  admirable. 

46504.  With  regard  to  religious  charities,  do  you  not 
think  it  possible  that  there  should  be  a  large  number  of 
well  managed  religious  charities  taking- their  place  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  relief,  as  may  sometimes  be 
found,  I  think,  possibly  more  in  continental  countries 
than  in  England  ? — That  we  might  have  co-operation  ? 

46505.  That  the  religious  feeling  would  create  larger 
institutions  of  that  type  than  we  find  in  England  ? — It  is 
possible,  but  as  I  have  said  in  my  printed  statement,  it 
comes  to  such  a  small  amount  really,  that  it  is  not  a  large 
factor  in  the  situation,  but  I  agree  with  you  it  is  a  possible 
development. 

46506.  There  are  no  large  homes  for  the  aged,  or  very 
few  in  the  hands  of  religious  bodies  ? — In  the  sense  of 
hostels. 

46507.  Yes  ? — No,  and  the  one  we  have  in  Leicester 
they  propose  to  abolish. 


46508.  Lately  there  has  been  in  one  of  the  dioceses  an  Question  (| 
inquiry  made  as  to  th  •  amount  of  the  endowments  which  organising 
there  is  in  the  several  parishes,  that  i^  the  Winchester  cliarity  so? 
Diocese  ;  that  has  shown  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  local  to  subsiiti) 


interest  in  these  sometimes  in  rural  and  sometimes  in 
semi-urban  parishes,  and  that  the  interest  might  be 
possibly  made  available  in  connection  with  the  outdoor 
reUef,  or  apart  from  outdoor  relief  in  these  parishes.  Do 
you  see  any  objection  to  that  system,  as  it  were,  so  far 
as  it  is  strong  enough,  displacing  the  outdoor  relief  ? — 
Using  the  old  endowments,  you  mean  ? 

46509.  And  whatever  voluntary  sources  there  may 
be  also  ? — -No,  I  do  not.  I  think  if  you  are  to  have  it, 
it  would  be  well  to  organise  it. 

46510.  I  thought  your  statement  about  the  charities 
was  a  little  absolute.  I  thought  that  practically  this 
showed  that  there  was  a  considerable  fund  in  different 
quarters,  connected  with  endowments  and  worked  as  a 
rule  very  often  in  connection  with  the  churches,  which 
was  available  and  could  be  treated  at  any  rate  as  a 
potential  income  ? — It  could  be  developed  somewhav. 
The  direction  I  meant  to  give  evidence  in  is  this  :  that  it 
is  not  adequate  in  any  sense  to  the  industrial  poverty 
with  which  we  are  pressed  on  all  sides  now  and  have  been 
so  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  although  it  may  be  good, 
anl  would  be  better  done  under  your  idea,  yet  it  only 
touches  at  the  most  a  tithe  of  the  normal  poverty  which  is 
around  us  always  and  which  is  tLe  result  of  iada^trial 
causes. 

46511.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  with  all  the  com- 
mand of  the  rates  which  we  have  in  addition  to  all  that 
volunt  iry  and  endowed  money,  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
made,  even  with  the  use  of  these  large  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  spent  of  late  years,  a  great  difference 
in  the  poverty  ? — I  quite  agree,  I  do  not  think  we  have, 
it  is  easily  explained,  because  what  is  given  away  by 
the  rates  is  just  enough  to  soften  the  struggle  for  liveli- 
hood and,  even  when  it  is  kind  and  generous,  it  just  keeps 
them  going  and  that  is  all. 

46512.  Do  you  think  still  more  from  that  source  would 
make  any  difference  ? — I  think  that  sometimes  guardians 
err  on  the  side  of  harshness  ;  in  certain  cases  I  have  known 
where  outdoor  relief  would  reaUy  have  done  definite  good 
and  perhaps  saved  a  home,  ■\\'here  on  technical  grounds,  or 
grounds  which  I  have  consider  insufficient,  it  has  been 
declined.  I  thinlc  a  little  extension  of  outdoor  reUof  in 
thoao  directions  would  do  positive  good,  but,  of  course,  the 
pressure  of  industrial  poverty  cannot  be  met  even  by  out- 
door reUef,  it  is  created  faster  than  outdoor  relief  can 
meet  it. 

46513.  It  is  presumably  due  to  causes  which  outdoor 
relief  would  hardly  touch  ? — Certainly,  it  is  due  to  in- 
dustrial causes. 
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46514.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Leicester 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

46515.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that 
board  ? — Three  years  next  April. 

46516.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which  I  think 
fully  expresses  your  views  ;  we  will  treat  that  as  your 
evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  then  I 
should  like  to  supplement  it  by  a  few  questions  ? — 
Certainly. 

{The    Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
Social  Conditions. 
Betting,  1.  A  large  racecourse  attracts  thousands  of  bettors  and 

drinking  and  gamblers  six  or  seven  times  in  the  year,  and  keeps  alive  the 
prostitution  gpirjt  of  betting  among  the  working  classes, 
m  Leicester.  »  Bookies  "  are  brought  before  the  Bench  at  regular 
intervals  to  be  fined  the  usual  £5.  They  are  "  taken  up  " 
in  turns.  Between  turns,  they  openly  take  bets,  w  ilh 
personal  safety  from  poUce.  (Rev.  Thompson,  Victoria 
Road  Church,  personally  tested  this  fact.) 

Besides  the  ubiquitous  pubUc-house  (about  800  including 
licensed  grocers),  there  are  several  "  long-pull "  dririk- 
sliops,  which  are  a  danger  to  the  very  poorest  people.  (Jlr. 
Foulds,  Relieving  Officer,  has  reported  several  cases  to  us.) 


2.  Prostitution  rife.  A  child  living  in  Green  Street, 
complained  to  me  of  noisy  nights.  Mr.  Foulds,  Relieving 
Officer,  declares  Green  Street  unfit  for  any  child  to  live  in, 
because  there  are  prostitutes  in  almost  (probably  every) 
house.    This  street  is  a  sample  of  many. 

3.  There  are  plenty  of  good  schools  of  all  grades.    But  I  Diversion 
object  to  the  Wyggeston  School  being  supported  out  of  the  charity  foi, 
fund  left  by  Wyggeston  for  the  pui'pos©.of  a  hospital  for  education!! 
old  people.    The  fund  is  used  for  both  purposes  instead  of  P^irposes. 
exclusively  for  the  aged. 

4.  Homes  for  Fallen  Girls. — St.  Mary's  Refuge,  The  j 
Newark  ;  The  Home,  Stoneygate  Road.  1 


Industrial  Conditions. 
5.  Staple  Trades. — Boots  and  shoes,  and  hosiery. 


To 


my  knowledge  these  trades  have  been  wretchedly  bad  for 
five  years,  but  particularly  bad  two  and  a  half  years  ending 
September,  1906,  when  a  marked  improvement  manifested 
itself.  The  workers  were,  and  stiU  are  crippled  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  Hundreds  of  skilled  men  have 
been  dismissed.  Workmen  are  displaced  also  by  women. 
Men  and  women  displaced  by  the  adolescent.  Adults, 
especially  women,  accept  low  payment  in  order  to  compete 
with  youth — 
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Further,  employers  have,  in  some  instances,  removed 
their  factories  to  villages,  where  labour  is  cheap.  (Moore, 
Eady  &  Co.,  hosiery,  to  Burbage.) 

6.  Trained  domestic  servants  very  scarce.  I  would  like 
to  compel  every  girl  to  receive  at  least  twelve  months' 
training  before  deciding  upon  her  calling.  Domesticity 
is  deteriorating,  resulting  in  miserable  homes  and  un- 
trained motherhood. 

Pecttliaeities   or  Expeeiments  m  Poob  Law 
Administration. 

7.  The  following  experiments  in  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration have  been  adopted  by  the  Leicester  Board  of 
Guardians : — 

(a)  Appointment  (on  twelve  months'  trial)  of 
Lady  Assistant  Relieving  Officer. — She  submitted  an 
excellent  report  of  her  twelve  months'  work  to  the 
Board,  February  5th,  1907.  and  has  since  been  placed 
on  the  staff  permanently  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board. 

(6)  Children. — No  child  over  two  years  admitted 
to  the  workhouse  (except  lock-ward  cases).  They 
are  dealt  -with  in  receiving  and  other  homes  right 
iway  from  the  workhouse. 

EstabUshment  of  Receiving  Home,  132,  High 
Cross  Street ;  Scattered  Home  for  Boys,  Dorothy 
Road ;    Scattered  Home  for  Girls,  Halstcad  Street. 

"  Exmouth." — Several  boys  sent  to  the  training 
ship  with,  satisfactory  results. 

Children,  two  to  five,  a  problem.  Nursery  Homo 
to  be  discussed  by  the  full  board,  February  r2th. 

(c)  Abolition  of  oakum-picking,  also  of  stone- 
breaking  for  inmates,  except  for  refractory  cases. 

(d)  Adoption  of  case-papers  for  inmates — satis- 
factory. 

(e)  Fresh  admissions  for  maternity  'wards  dealt 
with  by  ladies'  sub-committee,  not  by  men  guar- 
dians. 

(/)  Labour-test  men  employed  on  the  land,  an 
excellent  preparation  for  emigrants  to  Canada,  and 
consumptives.  {See  the  Gilroes  Farm  and  Infir- 
mary grounds.) 

(g)  Labour-test  for  single  men.  (^ee  printed  regu- 
lations.*) 

(h)  An  Emigration  Committee  just  formed. 
(Capital !) 

The  Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

8.  Indoor  Relief.  (Adults.  Workhouse) —Apart  from 
sick. — I  consider  that  indoor  relief  should  be  re- 
served for  applicants  not  bearing  reputable  characters, 
and  the  able-bodied  of  these  should  be  given  hard  work 
and  the  plainest  diet  in  full  portion. 

It  should  also  be  granted  to  those  reputable  persons 
who  are  absolutely  unable  to  be  adequately  cared  for 
outside,  such  as  the  aged  and  infirm,  without  suitable 
shelter,  in  a  Home  of  Rest. 

In  my  opinion,  aggregation  is  unnatural,  and  no  matter 
how  thorough  may  be  the  classification,  the  reputable 
deteriorate  when  housed  with  the  less  reputable ;  and 
the  disreputable  are  influenced  by  those  worse  than 
themselves.    Seldom  vice  versa.    I  object  to  herding. 

9.  Outdoor  Relief. — Should  be  granted  in  preference 
to  indoor  relief,  whenever  possible,  but  as  a  privilege  to 
appUcants  of  good  reputation  ;  abuse  of  it  should  be 
heavily  penahsed.  It  prevents  destruction  of  home- 
life.  Gives  opportunity  for  seeking  employment.  Should 
not  be  subsidy  to  underpaid  work.  Small  shopkeepers 
and  small  property  landlords  (who,  in  Leicester  are  stated 
to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  as  ratepayers)  are  those  most 
benefited  by  the  money  expended  in  outdoor  relief, 
whereas  in-door  relief  benefits  those  tradesmen  who 
contract  for  large  amounts.  Opportunities  galore  for 
guardians  and  officers  to  encourage  good  home-life,  cleanU- 
ness,  steadiness,  suitable  healthy  houses,  wholesome 
natural  living  generally. 

*  For  copy  of  regulations  for  the  administration  of  out- 
relief  in  Leicester  see  paper  banded  in  by  The  Hon.  Gerald 
Walsh— Appendix  No.  XVIII.  (F)  to.the  Firot  Volume  of 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  (p.  376). 


The  Classes  of  Persons  Applying  fob  Relief.        Misa  E. 

10.  The  following  are  the  classes  of  persons  applying  Cairjer. 
forrehef: —   

Aged.    Prematurely  decrepit.    Workers  displaced  19- 7> 

by  youth  or  by  machinery.     Unintelligent.     Po-  Class  of  per- 
tential  consumptives,    frequently    labelled  "  natu-  son  applying 
rally  idle."    "  Such  as  no  member  of  the  Board  for  relief, 
would  engage  in  general  work  except  out  of  pity." 
Casual   labourers.     Large   numbers   of  temporary 
male  inmates  declaring  themselves  "  single."  Men 
and  women  who  cannot  resist  drink.  Respectable 
struggling  mdows  of  consumptives,  etc.,  with  fami- 
lies.    Men    minus    settlement.  Small-pensioned 
soldiers.    Families  whose  bread-winner  is  the  mother 
apply  during  confinement.    Deserted  women  with 
families. 

Causes  of  Pauperism. 

11.  The  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism  : —  Causes  of 
(a)  Bad  trade  and  consequent  unemployment.  pauperism. 
(6)  Abnormal  price  of  raw  material  in  staple  trades, 

causing  manufacturers  to  withhold  "  stocking,"  in 
hopes  of  cheaper  wool  and  leather. 

(c)  Introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

{d)  Employment  of  children  under  sixteen  (I 
should  Uke  to  say  under  eighteen  years  of  age). 

A  trade  union  secretary  tells  me  that  about  40  per 
cent,  of  female  labour  in  Leicester  is  the  labour  of 
children.  Miss  B.,  a  shoe-hand,  tells  me  she  entered  a 
factory  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  her  only  work  was  to 
line  the  tops  of  boots.  She  earned  4s.  6d.  per  week,  at 
exactly  the  same  work,  and  as  quickly  or  quicker, 
and  as  competently — thanks  to  wonderful  small 
machine,  as  adults  who  were  paid  by  piece-work. 
She  earned  4s.  6d.  per  week,  they  earned  4s.  6d. 
per  day.  Her  work  became  so  monotonous  that  she 
left  it.  She  is  now  forewoman.  Sub-division  of 
labour  gives  the  young  a  chance  of  entering  factories. 
This  under-training  and  over-straining  of  youth  is 
a  great  cause  of  pauperism. 

(e)  "Bookies." 

(/)  Drink. 

[g)  InaccessibiUty  of  land. 

{h)  Over-building  in  prosperous  times. 

12.  I  object  to  Leicester  standing  in  the  unenviable  Industrial 
position  in  the  official  return  re  relief  of  being  the  highest  conditions 
but  one  among  provincial  unions.  the  chief 

Mistakes  in  the  granting  of  relief  may  have  been  made,  cause  of 
owing  to  inexperience  on  the  part  of  new  guardians,  to  the  pauper- 
non-  or  irregular  attendance  of  guardians  on  relief  com-  Leicester 
mittees,  to  the  uncontrolled  sympathy  of  guardians  who 
have    experienced    want    themselves.     But  industrial 
conditions  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  tremendous 
wave  of  pauperism  : — • 

(a)  Manufacturers  refusing  to  buy  raw  material 
because  of  high  price. 

(6)  About  one-third  workers  employed.  (This  I 
found  to  be  the  case  when  I  visited  some  fifty 
factories. ) 

(c)  Return  of  men  after  the  Boer  War,  just  when 
work  was  scarce  for  all. 

{d)  The  employment  of  youth  at  low  pajTuent;  and 
the  consequent  displacement  of  adults. 

(e)  The  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery. 
Genuine  distress  has  been  terrible,  and  on  the  whole,  Advantages 
Leicester  guardians  have  done  their  duty  in  occupying  of  Leicester 
this  disagreeable  position  in  the  ofificial  return.  guardians' 

Rates  have  stepped  in  where  manufacturers  failed.    I  ^^jjg^f'^ 
firmly  believe  the  board's  policy  has  saved  the  parish 
from  bread  riots,  robbery,  and  worse. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 
Guardians. 

13.  An  election  is  immin  nt;  only  four  persons  adopted  Qj^gg  Qf 
at  present.  To  judge  by  past  boards,  they  are  likely  to  be  persons 
[n )  small  tradesmen,  respected,  some  of  them  retired.  These  becoming 
are  generally  elderly  intelligent  persons,  not  particularly  guardians, 
well  educated  ;   practical ;  too  ready  to  "  follow  "  ;  too 

ready  to  build.  Some  of  them  a  little  too  much  inclined 
to  keep  to  out-of-date  methods.  (6)  Workers,  over- 
flowing with  practical  new  metho  Is  and  reforms,  which 
hang  on  deeper  principles  than  perhaps  Poor  Law 
guardians  are  expected  to  even  coasider.  (c)  Six 
women. 
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Particulars  as  to  Administeation  or  Relief  in  the 
Union. 

14.  The  union,  whose  area  consists  of  8,5bo  siatute  acres 
(census,  1901),  with  an  estimated  population  in  1905  of 
228,132,  is  divided  into  six  districts.  The  six  relieving 
officers  (one  to  each  district)  all  acting  under  the  clerk  to 
the  guardians.  There  is  also  an  assistant  clerk.  These, 
with  the  lady-assistant  relieving  officer  and  six  clerical 
assistants  are  installed  at  headquarters,  the  Poor  Law 
offices.  Also  the  registrars  and  that  superfluous  officer, 
the  pubUc  vaccinator.  Each  district  has  its  medical 
ofiBcer. 


15.  Insiitutions  : — 
Workhouse. 

Infirmary  (North  Evington). 
Cottage  homes  (Countesthorpe). 
Receiving  home. 
Two  scattered  homes. 
Relief  stations. 
Gilroes  farm. 
Woodyard  (labour  test). 

16.  The  Board  (forty -eight  guardians,  four  of  them 
women)  holds  it  pubHc  meeting  fortnightly,  in  the  Board 
Room,  at  the  Poor  Law  offices. 
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Committee. 


No.  I.  Relief  - 

do.  Labour  Test 
No.  II.  Relief 

do.  Labour  Test 
No.  III.  Relief  - 

do.  Labour  Test 
No.  IV.  Relief 

do.  Labour  Test 
No.  V.  Relief - 

do.   Labour  Test 
No.  VI.  Relief 

do.    Labour  Test 
Visiting - 
Finance  - 
Infirmary 
Classification 
Maintenance  - 
Lunacy  - 
Building 
Grocery  - 
Clothing 
Assessment  - 
Cottage  Homes 

Scattered  Homes  - 
Gilroes  Farm  - 
Boarding  Out 
Labour  Yard  - 


27  Committees  - 
Constitution  of  Board 


Conservative. 


Nil 
Nil 


65 
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Liberal.  Labour 


2 
2 
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4 
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5 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
~  3 
15 
22 
14 
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7 
8 
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10 
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2 
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8 
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18.  The  six  out-relief  committees  meet  weekly,  Tuesday 
mornings.  The  six  labour-test  committees  meet  weekly, 
Tuesday  evenings. 

During  my  first  year  on  No.  VI.  Committee  (of  above), 
I  confess  I  felt  at  sea,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  relieving 
officer  and  to  those  guardians  who  knew  the  applicants, 
for  guidance  as  to  the  granting  of  rehef.  But  from  the 
very  first  to  this  moment  I  fully  agree  with  granting 
adequate  relief,  if  any.  I  consider  it  is  cruel  to  grant 
2s.  6d.  to  an  aged  person,  no  one  can  live  decently  on  that 
amount ;  yet  this  was  the  usual  amount  previously  granted, 
in  an  ordinary  reUef  room.  The  committee  on  which  1 
serve  refuse  outdoor  relief  to  all  persons  of  known  drinking 
or  other  unsatisfactory  habits,  or  living  under  unsatis- 
factory conditions.  Now  that  we  are  more  experienced 
we  are  gradually  weeding  out  men  from  the  labour  test 
who  have  deteriorated  to  such  a  degree  that  apparently 
they  have  become  almost  content  with  the  low  rehef  they 
earn  on  the  test.*  The  maximum  amount  a  man  with  wife 
and  six  or  more  children  can  earn  with  six  days  on  the  test 
is  14s.  All  the  single  men  applying  for  test  have  been  so 
"  talked  to  "  by  our  appointed  chairman,  that  most  of 
them  have  found  work  elsewhere. 

19.  The  following  are  the  rules  which  have  been  adopted 
■with  regard  to  rehef  to  able-bodied  single  men. 

Resolved,  at  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  held  on  October 
3rd,  1905  :— 

"  That  in  the  event  of  any  unmarried,  able-bodied  man 
applying  for  relief  through  the  labour  test,  each  relief 

*  -S-ee  Appendix  No.  XXIII.  (A). 


committee  shall  deal  mth  every  case  strictly  upon  its 
merits,  always  provided — 

(1)  That  the  applicant  is  of  good  character  and 
has  resided  continuously  within  the  parish  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months. 

(2)  That  no  relief  be  given  \nthout  an  adequate 
task  being  imposed,  or  for  more  than  four  days  per 
week,  unless  the  applica.nt  is  living  apart  from  his 
relatives.  But  in  no  case  shall  any  apphcation  be 
entertained  from  a  man  residiiig  in  any  registered 
lodging-house  or  licensed  premises. 

(3)  That  no  relief  be  given  for  a  longer  period  than 
four  weeks,  and  that  at  least  two  weeks  must  elapse 
before  any  further  application  can  be  considered  from 
any  single  able-bodied  man  who  has  already  received 
such  relief. 

(4)  That  the  scale  of  pay  be  Is.  3d.  per  day,  to  be 
distributed  half  in  money  and  half  in  kind. 

20.  I  append  the  latest  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  rehef  and  their  cost  {see  Appendix 
No.  XXIV.  (A)). 

Refokms  in  the  Law  and  Practice  Suggested  by 
Experience. 

21.  Reform  in  the  Law  : — 

(a)  Ee  Settlement.  WTiere  a  person  has  no  settle- 
ment according  to  the  three-years-continuous- 
living-in-one-parish  law,  the  birthplace  to  be  the 
settlement ;  or  failing  proof  of  that,  the  parish  where 
the  person  has  resided  longest  within  the  last  three 
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years.  Our  House  Committee  often  pushes  tramps 
on  to  the  road  when  they  are  neither  fit  (in  my 
estimation)  nor  desirable  persons  to  be  on  the  road. 
We  positively  increase  vagrancy  (by  which  I  mean 
tramps)  by  refusing  to  admit  them  into  the  work- 
house for  more  than  a  tew  days'  rest. 

(b)  Power  of  detention  in  the  case  of  consumptives, 
feeble-minded,  drinkers,  etc. 

(c)  Abolition  of  women's  tramp  wards. 

(d)  Be  Franchise.  Citizenship  not  to  be  forfeited 
on  receipt  of  outdoor  rehef,  nor  on  entering  Poor 
Law  Infirmary,  nor  when  misfortune  or  age  is  the 
sole  cause  of  pauperism. 

(e)  Police  Court  Children.  It  should  be  illegal  to 
admit  them  into  any  of  our  institutions.  They  have 
had  pernicious  influence  in  our  Receiving  Home. 

(/)  Re  Officers.  Guardians  should  be  inelegible  for 
posts  under  the  board  until  six  months  after  resigna- 
tion as  guardian. 

(g)  Stone-breaking.  If  this  be  compulsory  by  law 
rid  the  law  of  this  task,  also  oakum-picking.  They 
are  only  suitable  for  temporary  punishment  (even 
prison  authorities  are  urged  to  impose  more  useful 
tasks). 

(A)  Temporary  Rehef.  Alteration  of  the  law  en- 
abling the  destitute  to  claim  relief  while  refusing  in- 
door relief.  The  reUeving  officer  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  temporary  relief  after  the  guardians 
have  given  an  order  for  the  house. 

22.  Reform  in  Practice  : — • 

[a)  Wherever  a  union  is  large  enough,  a  woman 
relieving  officer  should  be  placed  on  the  staff  and  be 
authorised  not  only  to  investigate  and  to  visit 
applicants  in  maternity  cases  (indoor  and  outdoor) 
but  to  receive  all  such  appUcations.  This  is  distinctly 
a  woman's  department. 

(6)  No  child  above  two  years  of  age  to  be  admitted 
to  a  workhouse,  but  be  dealt  with  in  another  "  Home." 
Children  belong  to  the  state,  they  should  be  trained 
in  the  way  they  should  go  by  the  guardians  when 
the  parents  fail  in  this  duty :  the  workhouse  is  the 
way  not  to  go. 

(c)  Strict  classification  necessary  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  young  women. 

{d)  Medical  Cross  Visitor  for  every  few  counties. 
Too  many  of  our  outdoor  maternity  cases  are 
operative. 

(e)  Suitable  occupation  and  instruction  for  sick 
children  and  for  the  feeble-minded  and  imbecile 
adults  in  our  care  should  be  insisted  upon.  So-called 
"  sick  "  children  with  probably  a  touch  of  ringworm, 
etc.,  lose  so  much  time  which  can  never  be  made  up 
(The  matron  of  our  infirmary  recommends  this). 

(/)  Homes  for  children,  whether  cottages  in  a 
Cottage  Homes  colony,  or  scattered  homes,  not  to 
contain  more  than  ten  children.  One  foster-mother 
cannot  thoroughly  "mother"  more  than  ten  children 
herself.  More  than  ten  children  in  one  cottage  de- 
stroy homelike  life,  family  life,  so  essential  for 
children.  Institutional  life  most  unnatural,  and 
groups  of  children  of  more  than  ten  in  a  group  tend 
towards  institutionaUsm,  which  means  unnatural  life 
for  children. 

(g)  Labour  colonies  for  systematic  training  on  the 
land,  as  preparation  for  emigration,  appeal  to  my 
reason,  but  I  have  not  studied  the  matter  thoroughly. 

23.  /  have  objections  : — 

(a)  To  competition  with  local  trades,  such  as  our 
firewood  trade. 

(b)  To  the  suggestion  to  transfer  the  Vagrancy 
Department  to  the  poUce.  Uniformity  of  action  can 
surely  be  enforced  without  such  a  drastic  change. 

(c)  To  compulsory  vaccination. 

(d)  To  workhouses  without  land  on  which  the  able- 
bodied  may  be  put  to  work. 

46517.  {Chairman.)  You  said  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  youthful  labour  in  Leicester ;  is  there  a  chance  of  ad- 
vancement of  that  labour  in  the  way  of  wages,  or  does  it 
remain  at  a  fixed  standard,  or  are  the  workers  discharged 
when  they  become  adults  ? — I  think  there  is  a  chance 
of  advancement. 
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46518.  You  quote  the  case  of  a  Miss  B.,  she  had  been  jiUgs  E. 
advanced  ? — No.  Carryer. 

46519.  It  was  when  she  went  to  a  dift'erent  firm,  was 
it  ? — She  was  not  advanced  I  understand  as  long  as  she 
was  there. 

46520.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  there  is  a  Ptospects  of 
certain  class  of  youthful  labour  in  which  the  boys  or  the  advancement 
girls  early  in  life  receive  certain  wages  which  seem  high  to  for  juvenile 
them,  but  at  which  they  remain  until  they  become  adults,  workers  at 
and  then  they  are  discharged  ;  that  is  not  the  class  of  Leicester, 
labour  j^ou  are  alluding  to  here  ? — I  believe  that  is  so 

in  some  firms. 

46521 .  You  were  talking  of  the  boot  trade,  were  you  not, 
in  this  paragraph  ? — Yes,  this  is  the  boot  trade  ;  I  do  not 
know  much  of  the  boot  trade,  I  was  thinking  about  the 
hosiery  trade  in  particular. 

46522.  In  the  hosiery  trade  if  they  come  in  young  there 
is  a  prospect  of  advancement  ? — I  should  say  so.  One 
firm  I  am  thinking  of  employs  a  great  many  that  look  like 
little  girls — I  have  seen  them  streaming  out  of  the  factory ; 
they  look  like  a  school  of  little  girls — so  that  practically 
half  the  work  people  in  that  firm  are  cliildren. 

46523.  Are  they  kept  on  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain 
ago,  or  are  they  discharged,  do  you  know  ? — I  cannot  say. 

46524.  Coming  to  Paragraph  21  of  your  statement,  you 
there  enumerate  the  changes  or  reforms  which  you  ^^■ould 
like  to  see  ;  you  would  very  much  curtail  the  disputes  con- 
cerning settlement  ? — Yes. 

46525.  You  say  we  positively  increase  vagrancy  by 
refusing  to  admit  tramps  into  the  workhouse  ;  you  think 
that  the  casual  ward  increases  vagrancy  ? — Yes,  I  think 
a  great  many  men  are  on  the  road  that  enter  a  tramp 
ward  that  would  refuse  to  come  into  a  workhouse. 

46526.  Though  the  ward  is  rougher  and  harder  than  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

46527.  You  would  wish  for  greater  power  of  detention 
in  the  case  of  consumptives,  feeble-minded,  and  drinkers. 
Would  you  wish  to  make  the  notification  of  phthisis  com- 
pulsory ?  Have  you  thought  about  that  at  all  ? — Yes,  I 
have  thought  about  it,  but  I  would  not  care  for  it  to  be 
compulsory. 

46528.  If  they  come  into  the  house  or  the  infirmary, 
you  would  keep  them,  assuming  there  was  a  likelihood 
of  their  being  able  to  be  cured  within  a  limited  time,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

46529.  Feeble-minded  girls  you  would  keep  in,  girls 
who  have  had  children  and  so  on  ? — Those  who  cannot 
be  kept  under  proper  control  outside. 

46530.  You  are  opposed  to  the  franchise  being 
forfeited  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  that  is  when 
misfortune  is  the  cause  of  pauperism.  That  would 
necessitate  an  inquiry,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  afraid  it 
would.  Some  of  the  appUcants  for  indoor-relief  are 
certainly  on  a  par  with  the  criminal  class,  and  the 
franchise  is  taken  from  criminals  rightly. 

46531.  You  are  not  in  favour  then  of  allowing  every- 
one who  receives  Poor  Law  relief  to  retain  the  franchise, 
but  you  would  try  and  discriminate  ? — That  is  so. 

46532.  Then  you  refer  to  police  court  children,  are  -^yW  effect  of 
there  many  of  them  ?    Do  you  come  across  the  evil  effect  police-court 
of  admitting  them  into  the  institutions  ? — Yes,  we  have  children  on 
had  three  or  four  rather  recently  in  our  receiving  home,  Poor  Law 
and  their  influence  has  been  pernicious.  children. 

46533.  You  take  charge  of  these  children  vrhile  the 
parents  are  in  prison,  is  that  it  ? — They  are  chiefly  remand 
cases. 

46534.  They  go  back  to  the  parents  after  a  time  ? — 
They  are  young  offenders. 

46535.  They  are  sent  to  you  in  the  receiving  home,  but 
they  do  not  remain  with  you  ? — -No,  they  are  sent  on  to 
the  industrial  schools. 

46536.  You  think  their  contact  with  the  other  children 
in  the  receiving  home  is  bad  ? — Yes. 

46537.  You  say  as  to  the  officers,  guardians  should  be  Guardians 
ineligible  for  posts  under  the   board  until  six  months  should  be 
after  resignation  as  guardians.    Have  there  been  cases  ineligible  as 
within  your  knowledge   where  guardians  have  come  Poor  Law 
forward  for  posts  tmder  the  board  ? — While  guardians,  officers, 
yes,  two  cases. 
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46538.  You  think  that  ought  to  Ve  stopped.  I  suppose 
perhaps  you  would  rather  not  say  anything  about  that  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection  to  the  two 
particular  cases,  but  it  might  attract  some  people  to  apply 
for  election  as  guardians  with  a  view  to  taking  posts.  I 
think  there  is  that  temptation. 

46539.  I  assume  it  puts  the  guardians  who  have  to  vote 
in  rather  an  invidious  position  ? — That  is  so. 

46540.  Stone-breaking  I  think  we  need  not  trouble  you 
about  because  we  have  already  had  evidence  upon  that. 
In  regard  to  temporary  relief,  I  understand  you  would 
propose  to  alter  the  law  so  that  persons  claiming  relief 
should  not  be  able  to  prescribe  the  sort  of  relief  they  want, 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? — We  have  had  cases  where  we 
felt  we  could  not  grant  outdoor  relief,  but  they  have 
declined  to  go  indoors. 

46541.  Therefore  you  are  practically  compelled,  or  the 
relieving  officer  is,  to  give  them  out-relief  ? — Yes,  in  the 
form  of  temporary  rehef  any  way. 

46542.  In  these  cases  really  the  individual  applicants 
are  able  almost  by  refusing  the  workhouse  to  obtain  the 
form  of  relief  they  want  ?— Yes. 

46543.  You  would  stop  that  ? — Yes,  such  applicants 
defy  the  officers  and  the  guardians. 

46544.  And  instead  of  relief  being  conditional  upon 
what  the  guardians  wish  it  is  made  conditional  upon 
what  the  man  or  woman  insists  upon  ? — Yes,  we  have 
not  had  many  cases  ;  I  should  say  about  half  a  dozen. 

46545.  In  administrative  practice  have  you  any^  lady 
officials  under  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians  such 
as  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  one  on  out-relief. 

46546.  How  is  that  worked  ? — She  is  the  assistant  re- 
lieving officer. 

46547.  Has  it  worked  well  ? — It  works  excellently,  we 
have  had  a  very  good  report  for  the  twelve  months. 

46548.  What  does  she  do,  does  she  look  after  the 
children  of  people  in  receipt  of  out-relief  ? — She  -^dsits  the 
widowsonout-relief  periodically,  visits  and  investiga,tes  all 
outdoor  maternity  cases,  and  also  those  applying  for  the 
maternity  ward. 

46549.  It  has  some  times  been  alleged  that  the  children 
of  widows  on  out-relief  are  not  properly  nurtured  or  looked 
after,  it  would  be  her  business  to  inquire  into  that  sort  of 
case  ? — Yes,  she  has  done  so. 

46550.  And  the  result  has  been  satisfactory  ? — Great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  several  homes  that  she 
has  visited  in  consequence  of  her  visiting. 

46551.  I  presume  she  would  report  if  homes  were 
dirty  ? — That  is  part  of  her  duty,  to  report  every  case. 

46552.  Has  the  result  of  the  reports  been  effective  ; 
have  they  brushed  up  their  homes  and  so  forth  ? — Yes, 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  I  believe  in  all  cases. 

46553.  And  that  has  been  accomplished  without 
striking  off  the  relief  ? — Yes. 

46554.  Under  pressure  or  advice  ? — That  is  so. 

46555.  I  assume  therefore  you  would  like  to  increase 
the  number  of  lady  officers  ? — Yes,  as  cross-visitors, 
with  authority  detai'ed  in  Par.  22  (o). 

46566.  You  object  to  any  child  over  two  years  of  age 
going  into  the  workhouse  at  all  ? — I  think  I  would  like  to 
modify  that  by  saying  three  years.  I  think  it  is  rather 
too  soon  to  part  a  child  from,  shall  I  say  a  suitable  mother, 
under  three  years. 

46557.  Then  22  (c),  the  classification  of  the  able-bodied 
young  women  ;  what  was  the  idea  of  suggesting  stricter 
classification  ? — Because  unsatisfactory  characters  so  far 
in  our  worldiouses  have  been  mixed  with  the  others,  and 
their  influence  has  been  pernicious  also. 

46558.  I  suppose  a  certain  proportion  of  the  able-bodied 
young  women  are  of  unsatisfactory  character  ? — Yes, 
most  of  them. 

46559.  You  would  try  to  prevent  contact  between 
them  ? — There  have  been  several  cases  of  young  able- 
bodied  women,  servants  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
situation  and  having  nowhere  to  go,  no  home  to  go  to  in 
the  town,  who  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  work- 
house; they  have  mixed  with  these  girls  and  have  been 
perniciously  influenced,  and  have  turned  out  wrong  in 
consequence. 
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46560.  I  thought  in  Leicester  that  there  was  a  great  Need  of 
demand  for  domestic  servants  ? — First-class  servants,  yes,  classiiicatic 
but  there  are  domestic  servants  and  domestic  servants, most  of  able 

of  the  servants  in  the  town  I  suppose  have  homes  or  friends,  bodied 
but  there  are  these  cases  ;  we  have  no  servants'  home  in  '^^°''ien. 
the  to^Ti. 

46561.  They  just  come  in  temporarily  ? — Yes.  ' 

46562.  You  would  wish  to  have  a  medical  cross- 
visitor,  because  you  say  too  many  of  the  outdoor 
maternity  cases  are  operative.  ^-^Tiat  does  that  mean 
exactly  ? — I  suppose  the  explanation  would  be  that  so 
many  of  these  mothers  have  to  work  in  factories  and  to  sit 
at  machines  in  certain  positions  which  are  not  good  for 
them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  their  time  of  trouble 
there  has  to  be  an  operation. 

46563.  It  necessitates  an  operation  ? — Yes,  I  can  quite 
understand  there  would  be  a  certain  percentage,  but  I 
think  there  are  too  many.  Of  course  there  is  an  extra  fee, 
and  very  often  a  second  medical  attendant  is  called  in, 
and  there  may  be  a  temptation  to  gain  experience  and  fees 
when  unnecessary. 

46564.  How  would  a  medical  cross-visitor  affect  that  ? 
— I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work,  but  it  wants  some 
extra  supervision  in  my  estimation. 

46565.  To  advise  and  supervise  you  think  might  be 
good  ? — Yes. 

46566.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  I  imderstand  you  think 
that  the  medical  cross-visitors  would  find  out  cases  which 
have  been  operated  upon  which  should  not  have  been 
operated  upon  ? — If  they  were  qualified,  yes. 

46567.  [Chairman.)  You  would  like  some  suitable 
occupation  to  be  given  to  children  who  are  segregated  who 
really  are  not  ill,  but  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  the  time  of 
their  segregation  ? — Yes,  the  majority  of  them  never  make 
up  the  time. 

46568.  They  are  backward  to  start  with  ? — Yes,  and 
the  time  they  lose  is  never  made  up. 

46569.  Do  you  visit  the  homes  for  t'le  children  ? — The 
c  zttage  homes  and  the  scattered  homes,  yes. 

46570.  Which  system  do  you  think  is  the  most  satis- 
factory ? — I  think  we  need  all  systems  ;  the  scattered 
homes  and  the  boarding-out  and  the  cottage  homes 
colony,  but  of  the  three,  if  we  had  one  only,  I  should 
advocate  the  scattered  homes. 
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46571.  Is  boarding-out  satisfactory  as  far  as  you  know  ? 
— I  am  not  on  the  boarding-out  committee,  but  I  believe 
it  is  satisfactory. 

46572.  They  are  boarded-out  outside  the  union,  I 
suppose  ? — A  few. 

46573.  There  are  some  boaided-out  inside  ? — I  think 
there  are  35.  I  am  not  clear  upon  that  point.  I  am 
not  on  the  boarding-out  committee. 

46574.  Coming  to  the  scattered  homes,  you  put  the 
limit  of  the  work  the  foster-mother  can  do  to  be  ten  child- 
ren ? — Yes,  without  assistance. 

46575.  Are  you  on  the  scattered  homes  CDmmittee  ? 
—Yes. 

46576.  Do  the  foster-mothers  complain  at  aU  of  ths 
work  they  have  to  do  ? — Not  at  all. 

46577.  You  think  they  can  manage  ten  children  ? — 
Easily. 

46578.  To  your  personal  knowledge  has  there  been 
much  objection  to  work  done  by  the  guardians  on  account 
of  its  competing  with  loc  d  trade  ? — We  have  had 
complaints  lately  from  the  firewood  firms,  it  has  ruined 
two  or  three. 

46579.  That  is  really  the  only  work  that  the  guar- 
dians do  ? — In  Leicester,  yes,  that  and  stone-breaking, 
besides  farming. 

4658"".  [Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  strong  views,  I  notice, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  racecourse  and  betting  ? 
—Yes. 

46581.  Have  you  particular  cases  in  your  mind  of 
persons  who  have  come  to  pauperism  by  that  ? — We  have 
had  several  cases  on  our  relief  committee. 

46582.  What  kind  of  cases,  where  did  they  start  so  to 
speak  ? — When  the  applicant  applied  to  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee for  relief  and  we  found  that  he  was  a  bettor  and 
he  had  come  to  grief  through  that. 
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icing  and  46583.  Were  they  p:'ople  who  had  been  of  the  shop- 
tting  as      keeper  class  or  of  the  working  class  ? — The  working  class. 

^^CTism  46584.  Have  you  any  cases  of  people  who  have  fallen 
in  the  world  completely  from  a  higher  class  than  that  ? — 
Not  many  through  betting,  through  drink  chiifly. 

iucational  46585.  You  say  in  paragraph  9  with  regard  to  out- 
tentialities  ^^qj,  pgiigf  j^^at  it  gives  g^eat  opportunities 'or  encouraging 
out-reliei.  g^^^j  home  life  and  cleanliness.  Does  your  board  of 
guardians  do  anything  under  that  head  ? — Yes,  several 
times  we  have  only  given  relief  on  condition  that  there  is 
an  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  home,  and  in 
other  cases  we  have  granted  relief  on  condition  that  appli- 
cants removed  from  one  neighbourhoo:!  to  another. 

46586.  Does  the  relieving  officer  see  to  that  or  the 
guardians  of  the  parish  ? — The  relieving  officer. 

46587.  Do  the  guardians  themselves  ever  undertake 
that  kind  of  work  ? — Occasionally. 

46588.  Do  you  ever  report  houses  to  the  town  council 
as  being  insanitary  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  has  been  done  two 
or  three  times  in  my  own  committee,  I  can  only  speak 
of  my  own  Committee  ;  there  are  six  committees. 

46589.  That  is  the  work  of  the  committee,  not  of  the 
Board  ? — We  instruct  the  relieving  officer  to  report  to 
the  Relisf  Committse. 
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46590.  Has  the  town  council  taken  action  do  you 
know  ? — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  fact,  but  I  believe  it 
has  been  done. 

46591.  Do  you  apply  that  to  your  committee  in  the 
case  of  phthisical  applicants  ? — I  do  not  think  we  report 
those  cases. 

46592.  Do  you  refuse  to  give  relief  into  a  house  where 
there  is  a  phthisical  patient  ? — Not  always,  sometimes 
we  give  relief  on  condition  that  they  move  to  a  more 
suitable  neighbourhood  for  the  consumptive  patient; 
so  netimes  we  refuse  to  grant  relief  unless  the  patient  goes 
into  our  infirmary. 

46593.  Do  you  find  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade 
them  to  do  that  ? — Very  difficult  sometimes. 

46594.  On  what  ground  ? — They  object  to  leave  home; 
they  like  the  small  comforts  of  home. 

46595.  Is  that  generally  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  or  his  wife  ? — The  husband  as  a  rule. 

46596.  In  Leicester  is  phthisis  a  disease  which  is  re- 
ported ? — Consumption  is  reported  voluntarily  I  believe. 

46597.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  is  to  a  lirge 
extent  ?  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  for  a  fact,  but  1 
believe  it  is. 

46598.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  which  you 
refer  to  in  paragraph  13  which  are  adopted  by  the  board  ? 
— There  is  a  new  board  about  to  be  formed. 

46599.  You  say  that  only  four  pe;sons  have  been 
adopted  at  present  ? — This  was  before  the  adoption,  this 
was  at  an  earlier  date  ;  there  were  only  four  persons 
adopted  at  that  tim?,  theie  are  105  now. 

46600.  With  regard  to  the  relief  committees  you  say 
each  member  selects  on  which  relief  committee  he  will 
sit.  Are  the  members  of  the  committee  generally  the 
persons  who  represent  the  district  with  which  the  relief 
committee  deals  ? — As  a  rule. 

46601.  Do  the  committees  rotate  ? — No. 

46602.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  works  well  ? — 
I  think  rotating  would  be  a  better  plan. 

46603.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  rotating  ? — Yes. 

46604.  Why  do  you  urge  the  abolition  of  women's 
tramp  wards  in  parargaph  21  (c)  ?— I  think  it  is  because 
I  wish  to  do  away  with  women  on  the  road  altogether. 

46605.  What  would  you  substitute  for  them  ? — • 
Women's  lodging  houses  ;  I  should  like  the  municipahty 
to  provide  women's  lodging  houses. 

4860S.  You  do  not  mean  you  would  take  them  into 
the  body  of  the  house  as  inmates  when  they  come  on 
the  tramp  ? — I  should  not  object  to  doing  that,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  great  fear  of  infection. 

48607.  You  would  deal  with  them  in  that  way ;  do 
you  have  many  women  in  your  tramp  wards,  do  you 
know  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many,  I  have  no  record  of 
the  number. 
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4630S.  In  Paragraph  22  (o)  you  say  there  ought  to  be  J'Jiss  E. 
a  woman  relieving  officer  to  receive  all  such  apphcations,  Carnier. 

that  is  applications  in  maternity  cases  ;  you  feel  stronsily   .. 

about  that  ?— Most  strongly.  "     19  Mur.  1907. 

46609.  You  have  experience  of  evils  resulting  from  Need  of  i 
the  present  system  ? — The  relieving  officer  is  all  right  women 

but  1  think  the  pres  nt  methol  tends  to  harden  the  relieving 
applicant.  officers. 

46610.  You  think  that  would  be  less  if  the  application, 
were  made  to  a  woman  ? — Yes. 

46111.  With  regard   to   the   competition  with  local  Proposal  to 

trades  as  to  which  the  chairman  asked  you,  have  you  make  pau^ier 

any  substitutes  to  suggest  ? — I  have  a  list  here  of  what  labour  pom- 

I  call  sweated  trades,  I  think  those  might  be  adopted,    pete  wi'  li 

sweated 

45612.  By  the  workhouse  ? — Yes.  trades. 

46613.  Firewood-chopping  is  not  a  sweated  trade,  you 
would  say  ? — No. 

46614.  What  would  you  have  your  workhouse  inmates 
do  ? — Tack-box  making,  sack-making,  I  see  no  objection 
to  boot  repairing  for  the  labour  test  men,  paper-bag 
making,  strawberry  box-making,  mousetrap-making, 
tin  and  wood  label-making,  moneybox-making,  bristle- 
sorting,  feather-stripping  for  quill  pens  and  tooth  picks, 
string  baskets,  soldiers'  straps,  peaks  for  soldiers'  caps, 
toys,  and  tailoring  repairs. 

46615.  In  all  those  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sweating 
in  your  district  ? — Yes,  in  some  of  them. 

46616.  We  must  cut  out  the  repairs  of  boots  and  clothes- 
I  think  it  is  difficult  to  do  that  in  a  workhouse  ? — It  is 
done  in  the  workhouse  for  the  inmates. 

46617.  We  could  hardly  take  in  repairs  from  the  out- 
side ? — I  thought  perhaps  the  labour  test  men  might 
do  that  for  all  paupers  outside. 

46618.  With  regard  to  your  own  workhouse,  do  you 
think  that  you  would  find  much  labour  that  you  could 
employ  in  those  callings,  take  mat-making  for  instance. 
Is  mat-making  a  thing  which  people  would  take  up  readily  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  mat-making,  did  I  ? 

46619.  Well,   take   tack-box-making  1—1   think  that 
would  be  easily  learned,  I  should  say  so. 

46620.  Do  you  think  you  have  many  people  in  the 
House  who  could  be  employed  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

46621.  Men  or  women  ? — Both. 

4662  ^.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  profitable 
form  of  industry  in  the  House,  you  would  sell  the  produce. 
I  suppose  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  profitable. 

46623.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  a  market  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  and  suitable  occupation,  and 
we  should  not  be  injuring  any  outside  firms,  that  is  the 
idea,  I  suppose. 

46624.  Supposing  your  system  were  adopted,  and  it 
answered,  and  that  you  stopped  a  good  deal  of  sweated 
work  in  these  industries,  what  do  you  imagine  the  people 
who  you  turned  out  of  those  industries  would  do  ? — 
There  is  that  to  be  met,  of  course. 

46625.  Have  you  any  view  about  how  they  would  be 
absorbed  ? — No,  I  have  not  considered  that  question. 

46626.  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  female 
employment  in  Leicester,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  about  60  per  cent. 

46627.  Have  you  the  Brabazon  system  in  your  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

46628.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  the  proceeds  of  that  ? — 
We  have  a  sale  once  a  year. 

46629.  Do  you  find  that  system  works  well  ? — It  works 
excellently. 

46630.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  that  idea  of  em- 
ploying in  the  workhouse  these  sweated  trades,  was  th  ; 
idea  that  you  would  abolish  the  sweated  trades  or  raise 
the  wages  ? — No,  my  idea  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  firms 
who  do  not  sweat. 

46631.  Not  to  interfere  with  the  firms  who  you  thought 
were  giving  legitimate  employment  ? — Yes. 

46632.  You  propose  to  interfere  with  these  others  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  deserve  to  be  interfered  with. 

46633.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  how  would  you 
operate  it ;  if  you  paid  them  more,  you  would  have  to 
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sell  your  things  at  a  loss,  or  perhaps  you  would  not  pay 
them  at  all  ? — No.  I  should  certainly  pay  them  suitable 
wages  as  on  the  labour  test  system  ;  it  Ls  the  labour  test  we 
employ  for  the  wood-chopping. 

46634.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are  they  not  subsistence  wages, 
they  have  not  to  do  with  the  product  ? — No,  it  is  so  much 
a  day. 

46635.  {Mr.  Loch.)  In  these  last  few  years  in  which  you 
have  had  such  trouble  in  Leicester,  have  you  had  enough 
help,  do  you  think,  in  the  way  of  advice  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  inspector  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

46636.  Do  you  ever  have  a  scrutiny  of  the  inner  working 
of  your  method  of  enquiry  in  cases  in  connection  with 
your  Relief  Committees  ? — Frequently. 

46637.  By  any  official  outside  your  own  body  ? — No. 

46638.  With  regard  to  these  rules  mentioned  in  Paia- 
graph  19,  you  passed  new  resolutions  about  the  relief  to 
able-bodied  single  men  ;  would  not  the  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  sufficed  ? — Single  men  are 
not  employed,  are  they,  ^mder  the  Local  Government 
Board  regulations? 

46639.  Single  men  would  come  to  the  labour  test  like 
everyone  else  ? — They  were  not  eligible  for  our  labour 
test  till  we  passed  this  resolution. 

46640.  That  was  the  object  of  it  ?— Yes. 

46641.  Did  you  refer  these  people,  if  they  were  un- 
satisfactory at  the  labour  test,  to  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

46642.  Did  you  find  that  these  rules  answered  as  they 
stand  ? — Yes,  very  well  indeed,  but  we  have  very  few 
single  men  on  the  test. 

46643.  It  was  rather  a  special  arrangement  ? — The  rule 
was  an  experiment. 

46644.  In  Paragraph  18  you  say,  "  The  committee 
on  which  I  serve  refuse  outdoor  relief  to  all  persons  of 
known  drinking  or  other  unsatisfactory  habits,  or  Uving 
under  unsatisfactory  conditions.  Now  that  we  are  more 
experienced  we  are  gradually  weeding  out  men  from  the 
labour  test  who  have  deteriorated  to  such  a  degree  that 
apparently  they  have  become  almost  content  with  the 
low  relief  they  earn  on  the  test."  Is  that  process  going 
on  now  ? — We  are  weeding  them  out. 

46645.  What  does  weediag  out  mean  ?  What  do  you 
do  with  them  ?— We  give  them  warning  that  in  a  fortnight 
they  must  come  off. 

46646.  And  then  they  go  ?— Then  they  go. 

46647.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  they  could  not 
have  gone  several  weeks  before  if  you  had  thought  of  it 
before  ? — This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  we  think 
they  can  find  work. 

46648.  Do  you  look  forward  to  this  kind  of  thing  re- 
curring, having  this  kind  of  labour  test  year  after  year  ? — 
Yes,  I  suppose  the  men  will  apply  again  in  the  autumn. 

46619.  Does  this  refer  to  a  large  number  of  men,  does 
it  run  into  2C0  or  300  ? — The  number  on  the  labour  Ust  ? 

46650.  Yes ;  I  see  according  to  your  appendix  it  is 
264  ? — Yes,  it  is  about  that  now. 

46651.  This  is  a  running  continuous  number  ? — Yes,  it  is 
about  that  now. 

46652.  The  statements  that  have  been  made  this 
afternoon  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  men  pushed  out  of  employment,  say,  at  forty  or 
forty-five.  Do  you  find  that  these  men  come  to  you  at 
that  age  or  thereabout  ? — Yes,  at  one  time  there  were 
eighty  men  on  the  labour  test  under  thirty. 

46653.  That  was  quite  exceptional  ? — Those  tivo  or 
three  winters  I  should  say  were  all  exceptional. 

46654.  So  far  as  your  previous  experience  goes  that 
would  be  exceptional  ? — I  have  only  been  on  the  board 
three  years,  but  I  believe  they  were  all  exceptional. 

48655.  What  seems  serious,  is  it  not,  is  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  of  men  of  that  age  from  forty  up- 
wards, who  would  be  for  practically  part  of  the  year  de- 
pendent normally  on  the  rates.  Is  that  what  you  antici- 
pate now  ? — I  hope  they  are  becoming  gradually  ab- 
sorbed. 

46656.  That  is  to  say  they  are  emigrating  ? — They  find 
other  work  in  the  town. 


46657.  You  have  not  worked  that  out  at  aU  in  detail  ? —  xhe  uuent-' 
They  have  been  displaced  by  machinery  most  of  those  ployed 
that  have  been  turned  out  at  that  age  of  thirty,  forty,  and  middle  age 
forty-five.  and  their 

46658.  The  evidence  we  have  had  just  now  is  that  things  iiHh[sii"^| 
are  almost  as  bad  now  as  they  wore  ;  do  you  think  that 

is  so  if  they  are  becoming  absorbed  ? — I  think  they  are 
beoming  absorbed  gradually ;  they  are  going  off  the 
labour  test  in  my  committee  room. 

46659.  So  you  take  it  for  granted  that  is  what  the 
result  is  ? — Yes. 
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46660.  Do  you  think  that  more  could  be  done  by  any 
alliance  between  yourself  and  persons  outside  who 
would  take  more  care  of  individual  cases  than  the  guar- 
dians can  now  do,  and  so  get  results  similar  to  those  j^our 
cross-visitor  gets  ? — We  do  get  assistance  more  or  less 
from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  Pohce  Aided 
Clothing  Society.  They  investigated  cases  for  us,  is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 

46661.  I  was  thinking  that  if  your  idea  was  to  have 
good  methods  of  treating  the  individual  cases,  you 
would  want  assistance  of  that  kind  outside  ? — Yes. 

46662.  And  if  that  grew  to  any  large  extent  that  should 
be  a  way  of  preventing  a  certain  amount  of  pauperism  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  Health  Sotiety  recently  estabhshed  in 
Leicester,  and  we  hope  it  will  prevent  a  certain  amount  of 
pauperism,  through  iU-health  in  any  event. 

46663.  You  refer  cases  to  these  various  agencies  that 
you  are  dealing  with  ? — That  is  so. 

46664.  The  cases  in  many  instances  must  be  such  as 
could  be  helped  more  in  that  kind  of  way  1 — I  think  we 
send  them  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  more 
than  any  other  society  for  help. 

46665.  But  it  is  not  the  usage  of  the  board  to  think  of 
that  side  of  the  question  ? — I  think  on  our  committee  we 
do  so  frequently. 

46666.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  tliink  I  remember  that  some 
of  the  people  in  your  workhouse  when  we  visited  were 
engaged  in  playing  cards  ;  is  that  recognised  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  is  permitted  in  the  workhouse. 

46667.  Does  that  lead  to  gambhng  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

46668.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  likely  to  do  so  with 
these  sporting  characters  you  have  coming  in  ? — They 
have  no  money  to  gamble  with,  have  they  ? 

46669.  Do  you  ever  visit  in  the  nursery  of  the  work-  Provision 
house  ? — Yes.  for  young 

46670.  Have  you  been  there  when  the  babies  and  the  rin'Avom' 
little  children  were  put  to  sleep  after  the  mid-day  meal?  diifdren  al 
— Yes.  Leicester. 

46671.  Could  you  describe  to  us  the  method  in  which 
they  are  put  to  sleep  ? — Do  you  mean  the  infants  ? 

46672.  I  mean  the  children  from  one  or  two,  possibly 
you  have  not  seen  that  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  seen 
those  put  to  sleep,  I  have  seen  the  babi;s. 

46673.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Wh&t  was  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  board  with  regard  to  the  children  from  two 
to  five,  which  was  to  take  place  on  February  the  12th  ? — 
That  is  as  to  the  nursery  home ;  it  is  postponed,  the  matter 
is  adjourned. 

46674.  You  have  another  board  coming  on  perhaps  ? 
Yes,  the  matter  has  been  adjourned  for  three  months. 

46675.  What  is  your  suggestion  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  ? — I  should  like  to  separate  them  in  homes  ;  my 
ideal  system,  I  think,  would  be  cottage  homes  for  children 
from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  and  for  each  of  the  cottage 
homes  to  contain  not  more  than  ten  children,  their  ages 
varying  from  two  to  fourteen. 

46676.  They  would  be  too  young  to  go  into  a  school  ?— 
Yes,  but  that  is  more  hke  home  ;  in  every  home  almost 
there  is  a  child  too  young  for  school. 

46677.  You  have  a  difficulty  with  children  suffering 
from  ringworm.  Is  there  any  instruction  given  to  those 
children  at  the  present  time  ? — I  believe  not. 

46678.  Or  to  any  of  the  sick  children  who  are  able  to 
attend  classes  ? — I  behove  not. 

46679.  Have  the  guardians  considered  that  ? — Yes,  I 
did  make  a  suggestion,  but  it  was  not  agreed  to. 
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ovision  for  46680.  You  are  aware  it  has  been  done  by  other  guar- 
ung  cliild-  dians  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

46681.  Is  there  any  special  treatment  available  in 
Leicester  for  cases  of  ringworm  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

46682.  Not  at  any  of  the  general  hospitals  or  infirm- 
aries ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  anywhere  specially. 

46683.  Nowhere  where  you  could  send  the  children  ? — 
No. 

46684.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  proposal  to 
transfer  vagrants  to  the  police  ? — Because  poverty  is  not 
criminaHty. 

46685.  You  think  the  police  are  confined  to  dealing 
with  criminals  ? — Yes. 

46686.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  regulating  the  traffic 
in  London  ? — Of  course.  I  think  if  casuals  were  handed 
over  to  the  poUce  they  would  certainly  be  looked  upon  as 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  characters. 

46687.  Are  you  aware  they  were  formerly  under  tho 
police  ? — I  hope  we  shall  not  go  back  to  that  practice. 

eeding  out  46688.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  see  in  the  note  to  Appendix  A.  ((S'ee 
unsatis-  ^^PP-  ^O-  XXIV.  (A.))  of  your  Statement  you  have  thirty- 
tory  cases  nine  people  taken  from  the  out-relief  and  fifty-six  from 
out-relief  the  labour  test,  between  March  31st,  1906,  and  February 
9th,  of  this  year  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  is  correct,  that  is 
from  our  relief  committee  only. 

46689.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  other 
relief  committees  were  following  the  same  system  ? — 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

46690.  This  has  been  I  suppose  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
call  over,  you  have  gone  through  the  cases  to  see  which 
could  be  sent  out  ? — ^Yes,  we  instructed  the  relieving 
officer  to  draw  up  a  Ust  of  what  he  considered  unsatis- 
factory cases,  and  then  we  investigated  them. 

46691.  It  has  been  the  unsatisfactory  cases  you  have 
taken  out,  has  it  ? — Yes,  drinking  and  so  on. 

46692.  You  thought  they  might  be  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  ? — Yes,  if  we  have  these  unsatisfactory 
cases  among  our  other  labour  test  men  they  have  a  bad 
influence  over  them. 
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46693.  It  has  not  been  the  best  cases  you  have  been  able 
to  float  into  more  satisfactory  circumstances,  but  those 
whom  you  thought  by  cutting  off  the  help  you  would  throw 
on  their  own  resources,  is  that  it  ? — The  guardians 
individually  try  to  find  work  for  the  better  cases  outside, 
one  guardian  I  know  has  found  work  for  100  cases. 

46694.  These  ninety-five  as  a  rule  are  not  those  ? — 
No. 

46695.  These  are  the  ones  that  you  think  you  may 
venture  to  throw  on  their  own  resources  now  that  the 
spring  has  come  ?— Either  that,  or  that  they  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  house. 

46696.  You  give  them  the  alternative  of  the  house  ?  — 
Certainly. 

46697.  Have  any  of  them  accepted  that  ? — Only  about 
three,  I  believe. 

46698.  In  that  case  the  house  test  has  answered,  so  to 
speak  ? — Yes. 

46699.  You  think  it  has  proved  that  the  people  can 
get  on  ? — It  looks  like  it.  Of  course  we  take  a  suitable 
time  of  the  year,  it  depends  upon  the  man's  ti'ade,  it  is 
no  use  turning  a  bricklayer  off  in  the  frost,  for  instance. 

46700.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  There  is  no  question  about 
making  a  profit  out  of  any  of  the  occupations  that  you  are 
proposing,  is  there  ? — I  hope  not. 

46701.  That  does  not  enter  into  the  Brabazon  scheme 
at  all,  does  it  ?— No. 

46702.  Neither  does  it  come  in  with  the  stone-breaking 
or  oakum-picking  ? — No.  With  any  profits  made  by  the 
Brabazon  Society  they  purchase  pianos. 

46703.  But  even  so,  they  pay  no  cost,  do  they,  for 
labour  ;  the  work  is  given  ? — No,  the  work  is  not  paid  for, 
the  inmates  give  the  work. 

46704.  You  want  to  keep  the  children  away  from  the 
workhouse  influence  I  take  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  like  them 
to  be  dealt  with  by  some  other  body  altogether,  the  edu- 
cation authority. 

46705.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Education  Authority,  like 
other  children  ? — Infinitely  better. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Kemp  called ;    and  Examined. 


46706.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  and  ex-Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Leicester  ? — -Yes. 

46707.  And  you  are  also  a  town  councillor  ? — Yes. 

46708.  You  have  prepared  a  written  statement  which 
we  will  treat  as  your  e\adence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
1.  For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Leicester  Town  Council.    For  the  past  twelve  years 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  which  I  have 
filled  the  foUowing  offices  : — 

For  two  years  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
For  one  year  Vice-Chairman. 

For   eight   years   Chairman   of   the  Assessment 
Committee. 

For  five  years  Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  Com- 
mittee. 

For  three  years  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Relief 
Committees. 

For  two  years  Chairman  of  the  first  Labour-test 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  arranging  for  the  old  people's  treat  at  the 
time  of  the  Coronation. 

I  was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  St.  Margaret's 
Select  Vestry,  a  body  who  have  the  administration  of 
the  Parish  Piece  Charity. 

I  am  also  a  director  of  the  Leicester  Permanent  Building 
Society,  and  on  the  board  of  management  of  the  Leicester 
Savings  Bank. 

Further  than  that  I  may  say  I  have  attended  many 
Poor  Law  Conferences,  both  in  London  and  the  North 
Midland  District,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  holding 
of  the  last  conference  in  Leicester,  some  twelve  months 
ago,  I  acted  as  chairman  to  the  conference. 


Notes  as  to  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law  Mr.  A . 

in  Leicester.  Kemp. 

2.  Social  and  industrial  conditions  would    compare  19  Mar.  1907^ 

favourably  with  most  other  towns  of  similar  size.  The  

trades  carried  on  are  numerous  and  varied.  Hosiery, 

boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  clothing,  engineering,  machinery 
building,  manufacturing  chemists,  printing  and  book-  g^^^j^j  ^^^^ 
binding,  wool  spinnuig,  together  with  various  branches  imi^^sti-ial 
of  building  trades.    Town  clean  and  healthy.    Rates  conditions  in 
now  7s.  6d.,  not  abnormally  high  when  compared  with  Leicester, 
other  manufacturing  towns,  but  have  gradually  increased 
during  recent  years.    This,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
working  classes,  as  all  rates  on  cottage  property  are  paid 
by  the  landlord,  and  cottage  property  (owing  to  over- 
building, more  especially  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town) 
is  now  letting  cheaper  than  for  many  years,  many  hundreds 
of  cottages  being  empty  at  the  present  time  at  all  rents 
from  2s.  6d.  per  week  upwards. 

3.  The  pressure  of  increasing  rates,  low  rents  and  Burden  of 
empties  is  felt  most  by  the  large  number  of  small  shop-  the  rates  orp 
keepers  who  pay  rates  direct  and  by  the  small  property  lower  middle- 
owners,  many  of  whom  are  the  thrifty  working-classes  classes. 

who  have  invested  their  savings  in  buying  a  few  cottages 
and  are  dependent  on  the  rents  for  their  income. 

4.  The  respective  merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  Respective  ' 
is  of  course  a  very  vexed  question.    My  own  opinion  merits  of 

is  that  so  far  as  this  union  is  concerned  outdoor  relief  in  and 
has  been  obtained  far  too  easilj^  in  recent  years,  and  that  out-relief, 
many  members  of  relief  committees  have  allowed  senti- 
ment to  override  their  judgment  and  given  outdoor 
relief  to  applicants  on  many  occasions  when  in  some 
instances  they  would  have  been  better  in  the  House,, 
and  in  others  and  more  frequent  cases  when  indoor  relief 
vi'ould  have  been  refused  by  the  ppplicant  and  nothing 
more  heard  of  the  case. 
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5.  While  of  course  a  large  number  of  those  appljdng 
for  relief  are  sixty,  sixty-five  and  seventy  years  of  age, 
it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  in  addition  to  a  large  nu  nber 
of  young  widows  with  families  who  frequently  have  to 
come  to  the  guardians  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  widow- 
hood, there  are  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  men  who 
are  unable  to  find  work,  or  who  do  not  show  any  great 
desire  to  find  regular  employment,  but  who,  if  they  can 
get  four  or  five  da.ys  per  week  on  the  labour-test  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  so  long  as  the  guardians  will 
allow  this  to  continue.  The  scale  of  pay,  considering 
the  hours  of  work  and  the  loss  of  time  through  bad  weather, 
of  this  class  is  of  a  liberal  nature,  varying  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  4d.  per  day,  and  in  my  opinion  this  kind  of  relief 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  b:ard  as  of  a  temporary 
nature  only. 

6.  As  to  the  cause  of  pauperism,  in  addition  to  the 
universal  one  of  intemperance  and  lack  of  thrift  displayed 
by  many  of  the  working-classes,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  there  are  local  reasons  which  aggravate  the  jjosition 
here.    These  may  be  put  down  to  the  following  causes  : — 

(a)  The  introduction  during  recent  years  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  in  both  the  shoe  and  hosiery 
trades,  whereby  the  output  of  manufactured  goods 
is  much  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number 
of  workpeople  required  is  considerably  reduced. 

(b)  The  removal  by  many  manufacturers  of  either 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  machinery  into  the  country 
districts,  where  expenses  such  as  rent,  rates,  etc.,  are 
lower,  where  cheaper  labour  is  to  bo  obtained,  and 
where  manufacturers  are  not  so  hampered  by  the 
trades  union  officials. 

(c)  The  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  in  the  shoe 
trade,  which  has  compelled  manufacturers  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  many  men,  who  might 
otherwise  be  employed,  but  who  are  not  worth  the 
minimum  wage.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  large 
proportion  of  those  from  time  to  time  on  the  labour- 
test  who  are  shoe  operatives,  many  of  whom  would 
be  dear  to  any  manufacturer  at  anything  like  28s. 
per  week. 

{d)  The  ease  with  which  Poor  Law  relief  has  lately 
been  obtained,  and  the  oft-repeated  counsel  of  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  parties  to  the  unemployed 
to  go  to  the  guardians. 

7.  As  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guar- 
dians, without  wishing  to  draw  class  distinctions,  and 
while  admitting  the  sincerity  and  usefulness  of  some  of 
those  who  were  elected  to  the  board  nearly  three  years 
ago,  as  representatives  of  the  Labour  party,  I  think  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  present  board  is  one  of  the 
weakest  that  Leicester  has  known  for  many  years.  Several 
members  have  had  relatives  actually  in  receipt  of  rehef 
whilst  they  are  on  the  board,  while  others  have  openly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  amount  of  rates  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence. 

8.  Relief  is  administered  by  the  board  being  divided 
into  six  committees,  who  sit  simultaneously  every  Tuesday 
morning,  the  majority  of  the  members  sitting  in  the 
committees  which  deal  with  the  district  they  represent. 
The  staff  consists  of  six  relieving  officers  and  recently 
three  assistants  have  been  appointed,  whose  time  is 
mainly  occupied  with  clerical  work.  Many  members  of 
the  board  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  still  understaffed 
and  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibiUty  for  some  of  the 
relieving  officers  to  make  such  thorough  investigations 
into  the  cases  as  is  desirable.  In  my  opinion  a  super- 
intendent relieving  officer  or  cross  visitor  would  be  of  the 
utmost  service. 

9.  The  reform  above  all  others  I  would  suggest  is  that 
the  Poor  Law  work  should  be  taken  over  by  the  bDrough 
council  with  power  to  co-opt  on  similar  hnes  to  the  edu- 
cation authority.  With  a  strong  committee,  and  the 
help  of  others  who  take  a  special  interest  in  this  work, 
I  cannot  but  think  the  work  would  be  better  done,  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  poor  would  not  suffer  in  the  smallest 
degree.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
suitable  candidates  for  the  town  council  and  board  of 
guardians  is  so  great  that  many  who  are  not  suitable  have 
perforce  to  be  accepted.  This  difficulty  has  been  mo:e 
than  ever  borne  in  upon  me  during  the  past  few  weeks  in 
endeavouring  to  find  candidates  for  the  next  guardians' 
election  which  takes  place  in  April.     Failing  this  alteration 
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in  the  law,  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  whole  of  Advantagi 
the  board  to  go  out  of  office  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  of  system 
practice  here.     The  re-election  of  one-third  of  the  board  retiretnent  f 
every  year  would  be  far  better,  and  any  chmge  in  policy  ^i^ardiansf 
or  administration  would  be  more  gradual.  uras. 

16709.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  tw-'lve  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Leicester  ? — I  have. 

46710.  You  have  held  various  positio/is  during  that 
time  and  you  were  for  five  years  Chairman  of  the  Infir- 
mary Committee  ? — That  is  so,  that  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scheme,  or  rather  fro  n  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building  of  the  infirmary. 

46711.  You  have  a  new  infirmary  b  lilding ;  now  long  Leicester 
has  it  been  opened  ? — A  year-and-a-ha'.f.  pyo,-  Law 

46712.  Have  you  a  good  committee  ?— Yes.  Infirmary 

46713.  Is  the  infinnary  full  ? — The  men's  side  is  prac- 
tically full. 

46714.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  that  the 
inmates  are  not  properly  treated  in  the  infirmary  ? — 
Only  one  or  two  trifling  complaints  which  would  not  stand 
investigation  at  all. 

46715.  Have  complaints  increased  at  all  of  recent  years 
or  are  those  one  or  two  you  have  mentioned  the  only 
things  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — That  is  all 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

46716.  The  matron  has  a  very  high  reputation,  has 
she  not  ? — She  haa. 

46717.  With  regard  to  your  nurses,  would  you  say 
they  were  a  good  staff  ? — I  should  say  we  were  efficiently 
staffed. 

46718.  You  have  a  permanent  medical  officer  ? — 
We  have  two  assistant  resident  medical,  and  a  consult- 
ing visiting  officer. 

46719.  For  operations  ? — Yes,  and  for  keeping  general 
watch  over  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  ;  he 
comes  up  most  days. 

46720.  Have  you  seen  any  indication  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  make  use  of  the  infirmary  ? — 
Not  at  all  ;  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  many  have  come 
to  us  since  the  infirmary  has  been  opened,  who  wotild  not 
have  come  to  the  guardians  before. 

46721.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increased  buildings 
and  better  appliances  ? — Yes,  and  the  better  treatment 
we  are  able  to  give  them  than  we  were  in  the  infirmary 
when  it  was  a  portion  of  the  workhouse. 

46722.  Leicester  has  passed  through  a  considerable 
industrial  crisis  during  the  last  three  years  ? — That  is  so. 

46723.  That  has  considerably  aflected  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ? — Yes,  that  has 
affected  it. 

46724.  Your  relief  generally  has  gone  up  a  great  deal  ? 
— A  very  great  deal. 

46725.  And  also  there  has  been  a  Distress  Committee 
established  ? — There  has. 

46726.  Are  the  causes  passing  away,  do  you  think, 
that  caused  this  crisis  ? — To  a  large  extent  I  should 
say  they  are  ;  the  displacement  of  labour  that  has  taken 
place  is  very  much  greater,  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge, 
than  any  displacement  that  can  take  place  in  the  future. 

46727.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  boot  trade  at 
all  ? — Not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

46728.  Is  the  amount  of  labour  now  employed  less 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  new  machines  ? — I  beUeve  it  is  in  some  branches  of 
the  trade. 

46729.  I  assume  that  there  is  a  difficulty  amongst  a 
good  many  of  those  who  were  displaced  in  getting  em- 
ployment on  account  of  their  age,  and  on  account  of 
their  being  specialists  ? — Yes,  partly  so. 

46730.  Were  there  any  other  causes  contributing, 
do  you  think,  to  this  distress  in  Leicester  ? — Do  you 
mean  other  than  bad  trade  generally,  or  other  than  the 
boot  trade. 

46731.  Other  than  the  boot  trade  ? — Trade  has  not 
been  good  generally.  The  building  trade  has  been  very 
bad  the  last  few  years  ;  Leicester  has  been  considerably 
overbuilt,  and  trade  being  bad  the  bmlding  trade  has 
■suffered  very  acutely  indeed. 
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46732.  You  are  a  various  trade  town  ? — Yes,  we  are 
very  fortunate  in  that  respect. 

46733.  Hosiery,  I  suppose,  is  the  next  great  staple 
industry  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  next  staple  trade. 

46734.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  attention  drawn 
locally  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Leicester, 
and  at  the  last  election  there  was  a  special  effort  made, 
was  there  not,  by  one  political  party,  to  increase  their 
numbers  on  the  board  ? — Three  years  ago,  yes,  that  was 
the  Labour  Party. 

46735.  They  have  since  then  been  in  a  strong  position 
on  the  board  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

46736.  What  is  the  result  of  their  being  in  this  posi- 
tion, have  the  rates  gone  up  and  out-relief  gone  up  ? — 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  result  of  it  has  been  that 
there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  relief  in  con- 
sequence of  that ;  people  have  been  encouraged  to  come 
to  the  guardians  by  members  of  the  board. 

46737.  You,  I  think,  imply  in  your  statement  that 
you  think  relief  in  various  cases  has  been  given  unneces- 
sarily, and  without  proper  investigation  ? — I  feel  quite 
certain  of  it.  We  have  evidence  of  it  recently  in  sur- 
charges which  have  been  made  on  our  relieving  ofificers. 

46738.  You  are  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  recent  times  in 
Leicester  1 — The  personnel  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  some 
years  ago. 

46739.  You  say  that,  on  the  present  Board,  there  are 
several  members  who  have  relatives  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  believe  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Board  whose  relations  either  are  at  the 
present  time,  or  have  been,  in  receipt  of  relief  in  one 
form  or  another  during  the  life  of  the  present  Board. 

46740.  There  is  a  practice  which  prevails  in  Leicester 
.               which  the  Relief  Committee  seems  to  be  largely  com- 

"f''^*!!^"^  posed  of  representatives  of  the  locality  in  which  relief  is 
?— That  is  so. 
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46741.  Do 


vantages  you  agree  with  that  ?— I  strongly  object 

-ota-relief  to  it,  I  have  strongly  urged  on  more  than  one  occasion 
nmittees.    the  advisability  of  the  rotation  of  the  committees. 

46742.  I  suppose  some  may  say  that  this  last  election 
brought  in  not  only  fresh  members  but  altogether  fresh 
ideas  as  to  what  should  regulate  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 


46743.  One  of  the  complaints  before  made  was  that 
the  outdoor  relief  was  not  adequate,  is  that  not  so  ? — 
That  was  the  complaint  that  was  made. 

46744.  What  have  you  to  say  on  that  ? — I  should  say 
that  cases  could  have  been  found  where  the  relief  was  not 
adequate,  but  as  a  general  statement  I  should  say  it  was 
not  correct. 

46745.  Have  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  attracted 
much  attention,  are  they  canvassed  much  in  Leicester  ? 
— By  a  certain  section,  or  I  might  say  they  are  generally. 

46746.  Are  periodical  public  meetings  called  reviewing 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — No,  they 

I  are  not. 

46747.  The  tendency  of  the  modem  idea  is  opposed  to 
the  increase  of  the  officers,  preferring  that  whatever 

'  money  is  spent  should  go  to  relief  ? — Yes. 

'ed  of  more  46748.  What  has  been  the  result — are  your  cases  pro- 
iisstigation  V^^^Y  investigated  ? — No,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
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be  desired,  more  thorough  investigation.  I  think  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  our  relieving  officers  to  do  any- 
thing Hke  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

46749.  Where  that  is  the  case  I  assume  that  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  committee  is  necessarily  inadequate  ? — 
Yes. 

46750.  Does  that  cause  much  complaint  that  relief  is 
given  without  proper  investigation  ? — There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  complaint  about  that. 

46751.  In  Leicester  have  you  much  difiiculty  in  getting 
the  class  of  person  whom  you  think  is  desirable  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  a  very 
gi'cat  difficulty  indeed.  I  have  been  trying  in  the  last 
two  or  three  months  to  obtain  candidates,  knowing  there 
would  be  many  vaco,ncies  to  fill  up.  I  myself  have  asked 
at  least  thirty  people  to  become  candidates. 


46752.  Have  you  been  successful  ? — Only  in  a  very  M?:  A. 
few  cases.  Kemp. 

46753.  What  is  the  objection,  is  the  discharge  of  the  1907. 

duties  now  very  much  criticised  ? — There  are  many  cb-   

jections,  one  is  that  the  personnel  of  the  Board  has  very  Difficulty  of 
much  deteriorated,  and  there  i;  a  certain  class  of  people  obtaining 
who  do  not  care  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  representatives  suitable 
who  are  there;  and  then  there  'm  the  length  of  time  S"']'^''^^"''"* 
which  is  taken  up,  many  of  the  meetings  are  unduly  ^j^gj-ggf"'^^ 
and  unnecessarily  prolor  god. 

46754.  I  notice  that  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  consensus  proposed 
of  opinion  amongst  the   guardians  who    have  written  transfer  of 
papers  for  us  that  the  duties  should  be  transferred  to  the  Poor  Law 
town  council  ? — Yes.  to  the 

town 

46755.  You  hold  that  view  ? — I  do  very  strongly  in-  council, 
deed. 

46756.  Do  you  hold  that  view  because  you  think  that 
the  town  council  can  better  administer  the  Poor  Law 
than  a  board  of  guardians,  or  do  you  hold  it  because  the 
present  position  of  the  guardians  is  an  unpleasant  one, 
and  you  do  not  think  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things 
can  prevail  unless  the  town  council  undertakes  the  duty  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  you  would  get  so  satisfactory  a 
state  of  things  as  you  would  if  the  town  council  were  to 
take  it  over.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  a  tawci  like  Leicester 
in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  men  to  come 
forward  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  offices  both  on  the  council 
and  on  the  guardians ;  you  want  above  100  representatives. 

46757.  What  is  your  board  ? — Our  board  is  forty-eight 
and  the  town  council  is  sixty-four. 

46758.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  as  a  Poor  Law 
guardian,  the  work  is  quite  a  different  class  of  work  to 
anything  that  the  town  council  do  ? — Yes,  of  course 
it  wouM  be  a  separate  committee  of  the  town  council. 
I  take  it  it  is  no  more  different  from  the  work  of  the 
town  council  than  the  work  of  the  Education  Committee 
is  from  the  work  the  town  council  did  before  the  educa- 
tion work  was  handed  over  to  them. 

46759.  Is  not  the  work  of  the  guardians  more  judicial^ 
and  does  it  not  re  |uire  careful  investigation  into  the  cases, 
which  requires  training  and  experience  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  you  would  not  get  that  just  as  well  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council  as  you  do  with  the  guardians,  in  fact 
I  think  you  would  get  it  better,  because  I  would  certainly 
co-opt  on  to  any  committee  that  is  formed  from  the 
town  council,  and  co-opt  suitable  people. 

46760.  Do  you  consider  the  Distress  Committee  was  Cliaraetcr  of 
satisfactorily  worked  ? — I  believe  so.     I  was  not  a  f-^eicester 
member  of  the  Distress  Committee,  but  I  believe  it  was  ^''^^^'^pf' 
satisfactorily  worked  as  far  as  could  be.'   Of  course  the 

class  of  men  they  have  to  deal  with  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  expect  satisfactory  results. 

46761.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the   industries  Effect  of 
of  Leicester  with  regard  to  the  employees,  is  juvenile  labour  trades^ 
super  eding  adult  labour  ? — I  should  not  think  it   is  ""ions 
more  than  in  other  towns.    In  my  opinion  one  great 
roason  for  the  men  being  short  of  employment  at  forty  or  employment 
forty-five  is  the  trade  unions  insisting  upon  a  minimum 

wage  ;   in  the  shoe  trade  as  soon  as  a  youth  begins  to  get 
to  be  twenty  or  twenty-one  he  has  to  have  the  full  wages. 

46762.  As  soon  as  he  gets  to  be  twenty-one  ?— I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  twenty,  it  is  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

46763.  That  might  prevent  young  people  coming  on, 
their  inability  to  earn  the  full  wage ;  but  the  allegation, 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  is  that  it  is  rather  the  other  end  ? 
— It  is  the  crowding  in  at  the  bottom  that  crowds  the  older 
men  out  at  the  top,  the  young  men  who  come  in  at  the 
bottom  are  more  handy  and  able  to  get  through  the  work 
better,  and  they  crowd  the  men  out  at  the  top. 

46764.  That  is  because  the  young  men  cannot  be  em- 
ployed except  at  this  rate  ? — Yes,  a  manufacturer,  when 
he  knows  he  has  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  for  his  own 
existence  is  obHged  to  get  the  most  skilful  people  he  can 
for  that  money. 

46765.  Do  you  think  this  is  at  all  an  operative  cause  in 
depriving  a  man  at  a  certain  time  of  life  of  employment  ? 
— The  minimum  wage  question  ? 

46766.  Yes  ?— Yes,  I  do. 
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3Ir.  A.  46767.  Has  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  in  your 
Kemx>.       judgment,  reduced  the  age  at  which  men  in  the  old  days 

  could  get  work  ? — I  do  not  think  so.    I  have  not  heard 

19  Mar.  1907.  that  it  has. 

46768.  As  regards  the  future,  do  you  think  that  Leicester 
has  got  through  the  worst,  or  do  you  think  that  these  diffi- 
culties which  you  have  had  to  encounter  in  the  last  few 
years  are  likely  to  crop  up  again  ? — I  am  afraid  the  out- 
look is  not  very  much  brighter  at  present.  I  should  not 
like  you  to  think  we  are  quite  so  black  as  we  are  painted 
throughout  the  country. 

46769.  It  has  been  depicted  to  us  that  there  has  been 
exceptional  distress  or  lack  of  employment  in  proportion 
to  the  population  in  Leicester  1 — There  has  been  excep- 
tional distress,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  some  people 
have  made  out.  We  have  been  advertised  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  unemployed  march  to  London  and  things 
of  that  sort,  they  have  made  us  look  much  worse  than  we 
really  are.  The  unemployed  are  so  thoroughly  well 
organised  with  us  that  they  are  always  in  the  front. 

46770.  The  number  of  people  in  receipt  of  relief  is 
diminishing  ? — Just  recently. 

4677  L  Do  you  think  you  have  got  to  the  end  of  the 
immediate  displacements  of  labour  by  new  machinery 
in  the  boot  factories  ? — I  should  think  we  have  practically 
done. 
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46772.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  ?— Yes,  I  am  in  the 
hosiery  trade. 

46773.  You  have  had  these  twelve  years'  experience  as  a 
Poor  Law  guardian,  is  it  not  rather  an  industrial  difficulty 
that  there  must  from  time  to  time  be  changes  in  the 
machinery  ? — -That  is  so,  there  must  be,  it  is  inevitable. 

46774.  Otherwise  you  cannot  hold  your  own  ? — Yes,  a 
shoe  manufacturer,  or  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  hosiery  manu- 
facturer, now-a-days  cannot  hold  his  own  unless  he  has 
up-to-date  machinery. 

46775.  Take  this  change  in  the  boot  factories,  I  assume 
that  although  it  has  displaced  a  certain  amormt  of  labour, 
it  has  put  the  boot  industry  for  the  time  being  on  a 
satisfactory  footing  so  far  as  competiton  is  concerned  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

46776.  If  this  periodical  displacement  of  labour  takes 
place,  and  it  seems  to  me  unfortunately  almost  certain  it 
must,  do  you  think  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
adequate  to  deal  with  it  ? — Under  the  existing  Poor  Laws  ? 

46777.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  could  be  considerably 
improved. 

46778.  For  dealing  with  this  particular  class  ? — I  take 
it  that  this  will  come  in  amongst  other  reforms  that  this 
Commission  will  report  on.  This  will  be  one  phase  that 
you  will  not  lose  sight  of. 

46779.  In  your  experience  as  a  manufacturer  has  the 
same  sort  of  thing  occurred  ? — No,  not  within  my  experi- 
ence. We  had  a  similar  exfierience  in  the  hosiery  trade, 
although  not  quite  to  such  a  marked  extent,  as  they  have 
had  in  the  shoe  trade. 

46780.  As  competition  increases  it  seems  almost  in- 
evitable these  displacements,  though  they  may  Le  small, 
will  be  more  frequent  ? — Yes. 

46781.  —  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  Poor  Law  could 
be  supplemented  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  case  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  is  beyond  me. 

46782.  Have  you  any  charity  organisation  working  in 
accord  with  your  Board  ? — We  work  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  to  a  certain  extent. 

46783.  Are  there  many  charities,  either  endowed  or 
voluntary,  in  Leicester  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  few  charities 
there,  there  is  the  Wyggeston  Hospital  and  the  Trinity 
Hospital  Charity,  St.  Margaret's  Parish  Church  Charity 
besides  several  smaller  ones. 

46784.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Does  the  Leicester  Town  Couneil 
in  its  control  of  education  co-opt  members  ? — Yes. 

46785.  And  get  people  who  are  specially  interested  La  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 

46786.  What  proportion  of  co-opted  members  are 
there  ? — There  are  twenty-one  members  on  the  Education 
Committee  and  nine  co-opted  members. 

46787.  Making  thirty  in  all  ?— Yes,  on  the  Education 
Committee. 


46788.  When  candidates  put  forward  for  election  to  the 
town  council  do  they  aim  in  any  particular  direction,  do 
they  stand  specially  with  regard  to  education  or  with 
regard  to  any  special  subject  ? — No,  not  specially. 

46789.  They  are  not  voted  upon  as  representing  that 
particular  thing  ? — No. 

46790.  How  are  the  committees  finally  selected,  by 
agreement  amongst  themselves  ?— Yes,  each  member  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  council  puts  his  name  down  for  the 
committees  which  he  would  like  to  serve  on,  a  limited  number 
of  committees,  I  think  it  is  four  committees,  and  if  there  are 
no  more  nominations  than  there  are  places  on  the  com- 
mittee he  is  elected  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  if  there  are 
more  nominations  an  arrangement  is  made,  or  if  not,  it 
has  to  be  voted  upon  as  to  who  is  to  retire. 

46791.  With  regard  to  the  Education  Committee,  did 
it  involve  an  increase  in  the  number  of  councillors  ? — No. 

46792.  If  you  were  to  add  on  the  Poor  Law  work 
would  it  involve  an  increase  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so, 
I  think  with  advantage  some  of  the  committees  of  the 
town  council  could  be  reduced  in  number. 

46793.  The  number  on  each  committee  ? — Yes. 

46794.  Have  you  been  a  town  councillor  ? — Yes,  I 
am  on  the  town  council  now. 

46795.  How  does  the  work  which  you  have  to  do  on 
that  compare  with  the  work  which  you  have  to  do  as  a 
guardian  ? — That  depends  entirely  on  the  committees 
one  selects.  I  have  selected  the  lighter  committees  on  the 
town  council,  knowing  I  was  a  member  of  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  as  well ;  I  have  had  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  the  infirmary  of  the 
guardians,  and  that  has  taken  my  time. 

46796.  What  proportion  of  your  time  do  these  public 
duties  take  up  1 — I  could  not  tell  you. 

46797.  A  very  large  proportion  ? — Some  weeks  it  has 
taken  a  large  proportion  and  a  great  deal  of  evening  time. 

46798.  So  that  you  are  actually  doing  both  kinds  of 
work  now  ? — I  am  giving  up  the  guardians  now  ;  I  am 
retiring  from  the  guardians  next  monih.  I  may  say  I 
only  remained  on  the  guardians  this  present  t?rm  of 
three  years,  after  I  was  elected  to  the  council,  because  the 
infirmary  was  just  in  the  middle  of  building,  and  I  was 
asked  to  stay  on  and  see  that  through,  so  that  that  has 
been  my  work  principally  on  the  guardians  during  the 
last  three  years. 

46799.  {Mr.  N'unn.)  Do  you  think  that  the  town  council 
would  attract  a  better  class  of  men  than  the  guardians 
would  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

46800.  Did  you  try  to  get  any  member  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  on  your  board  when  you  were 
going  round  looking  for  candidates  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

46801.  You  did  not  ask  any  of  them  to  stand  '? — No. 

46802.  Are  there  any  members  of  that  society  on  your 
board  ? — I  am  not  sure,  the  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  is  only  a  small  committee,  only 
about  a  dozen  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  on,  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

46803.  Your  idea  of  carrying  over  the  functions  of  the 
board  of  guardians  to  the  to'wii  council  does  not  involve 
any  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  upon  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

46804.  You  v^ould  have  a  statutory  committee  who 
would  be  as  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  as  the  board  of  guardians  now  is  ? — Yes 
I  would. 

4680,5.  You  spoke  of  a  minimum  wage  among  the  boot- 
makers. May  I  ask  how  that  is  arrived  at  ? — That  was 
settled  at  a  conference  of  the  employers  and  einployes, 
I  think  it  is  28s.  or  30s.,  I  am  not  sure,  it  is  not  the  same 
in  every  branch  of  the  trade,  but  it  was  arrived  at  by  a 
Joint  Committee. 

46806.  Was  that  composed  of  representatives  of 
organised  unions  of  masters  and  men  ? — Yes. 

46807.  Not  a  special  conference  ? — No  ;  I  think  I  might 
say  pretty  well  all  the  shoe  operatives  are  members  of 
trades  unions  la  Leicester. 

46808.  And  the  masters  ? — There  is  a  Masters'  Feder- 
ation as  well. 
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46809.  Do  they  meet  periodically  ?  -  Yes. 

46810.  And  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  at  their  jon- 
ference  ? — No  ;  that  minimum  wage  is  fixed,  they  meet 
periodically  for  anything  that  may  turn  up  in  the  way  of 
disputes  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

46811.  How  long  has  that  minimum  wage  been  the 
minimum  wage  ;  you  say  it  was  some  years  ago  that  it  was 
fixed  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long. 

46812.  It  has  persisted  through  whatever  fluctuations 
of  trade  have  occurred  since  then  ? — Yes. 

46813.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  consider  the  duties  pretty 
onerous  both  on  the  town  council  and  the  guardians 
they  make  great  claims  on  people's  time  ? — Yes,  they  do, 
if  a  member  is  to  do  his  duty. 

46814.  If  the  duties  of  the  guardians  were  performed 
by  the  town  council  there  would  be  further  claims  upon 
their  time,  except  for  the  members  that  they  co-opted,  I 
gather  ? — Not  necessarily  so,  because  as  I  have  said  the 
members  on  the  committees  of  the  council  could  be 
reduced  and  that  would  leave  some  free  to  attend  to  the 
work  of  the  Poor  Law. 

46815.  And  you  think  that  the  duties  of  the  guardians 
do  not  demand  a  considerable  number  of  people  to  do 
all  the  personal  work  which  grows  out  of  them  ;  you  do 
not  think  that  the  guardians  having  to  do  with  people, 
and  not  with  drains  and  roads,  require  a  different  kind  of 
people  to  see  to  their  work  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they 
should ;  it  is  not  the  number  of  people,  it  is  whether 
you  get  the  right  people. 

46816.  Have  the  guardians  themselves  used  then- 
powers  of  co-option  ? — No. 

46817.  I  suppose  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  guardians 
is  not  wholly  that  people  will  not  stand,  but  that  they 
will  not  be  elected ;  is  that  not  so  ?  Miss  Carryer  told 
me  just  now  she  did  not  expect  to  get  on  at  all. — A 
good  many  people  would  be  pleased  if  they  were  as  sure 
to  get  on  as  Miss  Carryer.  Of  course,  with  108  candi- 
dates in  the  field,  and  only  forty-eight  to  be  elected,  a 
great  many  will  not  get  in. 

46818.  It  is  not  the  difiiculty  of  finding  the  number  to 
stand,  but  the  right  people  ? — That  is  so. 

46819.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  for  separating  the 
very  different  class  of  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
guardians  from  that  which  has  been  done  by  the  town 
Council  ?— I  do  not. 

46820.  {Chairman.)  The  elections  are  generally  fought 
on  political  grounds  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

46821.  And  in  municipal  elections  also,  I  suppose  ? — 
It  is  inevitable,  it  is  the  only  organisation  you  have";  one 
is  obliged  to  fight  them  on  political  lines. 

46822.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  say  you  have  only  received 
a  few  complaints  with  regard  to  your  infirmary,  and  those 
do  not  bear  investigation  ? — That  is  so. 

46823.  From  what  source  did  those  complaints  come  ? 
— I  have  had  one  or  two  from  patients  themselves  given 
to  me  when  I  have  been  round,  and  other  complaints  have 
been  brought  to  the  committee  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  not  investigated  by  them  before  they  brought 
them  to  the  committee. 

46824.  WTiat  is  the  machinery  of  your  board  for  in- 
vestigating any  complaints  ? — If  it  were  a  complaint  of  the 
the  infirmary  the  infirmary  committee  would  deal  with 
it,  if  it  was  anything  of  a  serious  nature  they  would  appoint 
a  sub-committee  to  enquire  into  it. 

46825.  The  infirmary  is  under  a  matron,  I  think? — That 
is  so. 

46826.  You  find  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

46827.  You  have  in  addition  to  the  resident  medical 

officers,  you  have  told  us,  a  visiting  medical  officer  '  

Yes. 

46828.  Is  the  infirmary  open  to  the  visitation  of  the 
guardians  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  and  full  use  is  made  of  that, 
I  can  assure  you. 

46829.  Are  friends  of  the  inmates  allowed  to  visit  ?  

Every  Saturday  afternoon. 

46830.  Mmisters  of  religion  ?— Yes,  Established  Church, 
Non-conformist,  and  CathoHc. 
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46831.  If  there  were  any  repeated  acts  of  brutality  to      Mr.  A. 
the  sick  is  it  likely  that  the  pubhc  would  not  become  Kemp. 
aware  of  that  ? — Of  course  they  would,  the  next  day 
probably. 

46832.  Would  the  Leicester  public  be  likely  to  stand  Alleged 
such  treatment  of  their   sick  ? — Certainly  not,  neither  harsh  treat- 
would  the  Committee  for  a  moment,  nor  the  matron.         meiit  of 

46833.  The  guardians  are  elected  by  a  democratic  Leicester 
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election  ?— Yes. 

46834.  The  electors  could  make  their  feelings  known  at 
the  elections  ? — Yes. 

46835.  Could  you  suggest  any  more  effectual  check  on 
official  harshness  ? — I  do  not  admit  there  is  any  harshness. 

46836.  I  know  you  do  not,  but  could  you  suggest  any 
further  check  than  the  machinery  you  have  ? — No,  I 
could  not. 

46837.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
reluctance  to  come  in,  you  have  actually  applications 
to  come  in  as  paying  pjitienl  s  ? — We  have  had  some. 

46838.  In  the  event  of  any  transference  of  your  duties 
to  the  town  council  I  gather  that  you  would  favour  their 
being  carried  out  by  a  statutory  committee  ? — Certainly. 

46839.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  the  representation  of 
charitable  or  other  interests  on  a  committee  of  that  sort  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so ;  they  would  be  some  of  the  members 
that  I  should  co-opt  certainly. 

46840.  To  represent  the  various  interests  ? — Yes. 

46841.  With  reference  to  the  necessity  for  manufacturers 
bringing  their  machinery  up  to  date  that  of  course  is  due 
to  competition  ? — Yes. 

46842.  Is  that  competition  a  home  competition  chiefly, 
or  a  foreign  competition  ? — It  is  chiefly  a  home  com- 
petition in  the  shoe  and  hosiery  trades. 

46843.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  at 
frequent  intervals  meetings  are  held  in  the  market  place 
ftt  Leicester  at  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  at  its  preceding  meeting  have  been  discussed 
publicly  ? — That  is  so,  by  the  Labour  Party. 

46844.  Therefore  that  might  residt  in  the  action  of  a 
particular  guardian,  say  in  refusing  out-relief,  being  held 
up  to  criticism  ?— It  very  hkely  would  be,  his  name  would 
be  given  without  any  hesitation  to  the  pubhc. 

46845.  Therefore  in  a  time  of  stress  and  pressure  such 
as  that  through  which  you  have  passed,  there  might  be 
very  real  danger  of  that  particular  guardian  suffering 
from  his  windows  being  broken  and  so  on  ? — I  should 
not  hke  to  say  it  would  go  so  far  as  that,  but  he  would 
be  a  marked  man. 

46846.  {Chairman.)  Names  are  given  ? — Yes. 

46847.  According  to  how  they  vote  ? — Yes,  it  is  done 
over  and  over  again. 

46848.  Have  guardians  been  subjected  to  personal 
inconvenience  and  molestation  in  consequence  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  ;  some  of  us  are  not  looked  upon 
with  any  very  great  satisfaction  by  the  Labour  Party, 
some  of  us  who  are  independent  in  our  action. 

46849.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  And  that  perhaps  leads  to  some  Difficulty  of 
extent  to  the  difficulty  of  your  getting  candidates,  does  obtaining 

it  1—1  have  no  doubt  it  does.  suitaule 

46850.  A  married  man,  say  wdth  a  h,mi\y,  naturally  fn j 
objects  to  a  visit  from  a  deputation  from  a  market  place  cau.ses. 
meeting  ? — Do  not  misunderstand  me,  there  have  teen 

no  deputations  from  market  place  meetings  to  any  indi- 
vidual guardian.  I  do  not  think  anything  like  that  would 
be  hkely  to  happen. 

46851.  Why  do  you  find  it  so  difficult  to  get  guardians 
to  stand  of  the  stamp  you  would  hke  to  see  ? — I  think, 
as  I  said  to  the  Chairman,  so  many  people  saj'  they  will 
not  be  mixed  up  with  it,  the  thing  has  got  down  to  such  a 
low  pitch  that  people  will  not  be  mixed  up  in  it :  my  own 
friends  have  told  me  over  and  over  again,  not  one  but 
dozens  of  them,  that  they  cannot  think  how  I  stand  it, 
having  regard  to  the  amount  of  abuse  that  I  have  from 
time  to  time. 

46852.  I  have  also  been  told  that  part  of  the  difiiculty  L^n- 

in  Leicester  in  these  changing  industries  has  been  due  autliorised 
to  unauthorised  strikes,  that  is  strikes  not  authorised  strikes  at 
by  the  union,  is  that  so  ? — There  are  a  certain  number  of  Leicester  and 
small  unauthorised  strikes  from  time  to  time  in  the  shoe  ^^^^'^^  eflect. 
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trade.  I  do  not  think  that  has  accentuated  the  position 
at  all ;  they  are  only  small  tilings  at  the  finish  ;  but  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  are  Trade 
Unionists,  if  a  thing  does  not  please  them,  to  throw  their 
tools  down  and  come  out  of  the  factory  and  declare  a 
strike,  although  that  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Federation 
•ntirely. 

46853.  In  this  very  difficult  time  through  which  you  as 
a  guardian  have  been  passing,  have  you  received  the  help 
that  you  would  have  liked  from  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

46854.  They  have  given  you  all  the  help  you  could 
reasonably  expect,  both  as  regards  difficulties  as  they 
arise  and  also,  if  I  may  put  it  in  this  way,  in  training 
inexperienced  guardians  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  training  inexperienced  guar- 
dians, because  they  are  not  there  sufficiently  to  do  that ; 
they  have  always  been  glad  to  give  us  their  advice  when- 
ever we  have  asked  for  it. 

46855.  Do  you  think  your  work  would  have  been 
lessened  had  they  been  able  to  give  you  more  time  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

46856.  I  am  assuming  that  a  great  many  members  who 
have  been  put  on  by  the  Labour  Party  desire  to  do  what 
ia  best  for  the  poor  and  not  merely  to  carry  out  a  par- 
ticular political  programme  ? — You  are  making  a  very 
large  assumption  there. 

46857.  At  any  rate  I  have  heard  that  elsewhere  ;  what 
I  meant  was  rather  supposing  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspector  had  been  able  to  give  you  more  time,  you 
might  have  got  better  work  out  of  your  new  guardians  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

46858.  You  think  they  came  simply  to  carry  out  a 
particular  policy  with  a  political  intent  ? — Yes. 

46859.  {Chairman.)  At  these  meetings  that  are  held,  the 
of'Lei^est  r  guardians  are  mentioned,  are  the  names  of 
Board  of  officers,  say  the  relieving  officers,  mentioned  ? — I  am 
Guardians  afraid  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  I  have  never  heard  it  my- 
and  Poor  self,  so  I  should  not  like  to  say.  I  should  be  surprised  if 
Law  officers,    it  is  not  so. 

46860.  Have  the  relieving  officers  at  all  had  to  ask 
for  the  protection  of  the  board  of  guardians,  or  have  they 
complained  at  all  that  their  duties  are  carried  on  now  at 
personal  inconvenience  to  themselves  ? — I  have  never 
heard  that. 

46861.  As  far  as  you  know  the  names  of  officials  of  the 
institutions  have  not  been  mentioned  ? — As  far  as  I  know. 

Proposed  46862.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  gather  from  you  that  the  ad- 

transfer  of      ministration  of  relief  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  work 
Poor  Law       in  Leicester  ? — Very  difficult  indeed, 
to  town 

council.  46863.  You  would  rather  see  it  transferred  to  the  Town 

Council  ? — Yes. 

Question  of       46864.  Do  you  think  in  your  experience  that  it  is  a  duty 
suitability  of  that  can  be  trusted  to  a  democratically  elected  body  ? — 
an  elected      j  think  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  not. 
Poor  Law 

authority  ;  46865.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  somebody  in  the  way 
advantages  of  of  a  stipendiary  administrator  ? — Of  course  so  much 
stipendiary  depends  on  whether  you  get  the  right  man,  everything 
guardians,      depends  on  that,  but  I  do  not  think  people  who  are  not 

direct  ratepayers  themselves  are  the  people  to  have  the 

giving  away  of  other  people's  money. 
"  Compound-      46866.  Are  the  majority  of  the  small  ratepayers  in 
ing    at  Leicester  ratepayers,  or  do  their  landlords  compound  ? — 

Leicester,       _No,  the  landlords  ray  the  rates,  they  pay  them  with  the 
and  ciuestiun  '  '      j  c  j 

of  its  rents. 

abolition.  46867.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  composi- 

tion were  aboKshed  ? — I  do,  but  it  is  impracticable.  I 
have  been  on  a  sub-committee  of  our  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council  and  we  have  been  going  into  that 
matter.  I  had  reluctantly  to  give  way  and  admit  it  was 
impracticable. 

46868.  You  think  it  would  be  better   if  it  could  be 
managed  in  any  way  ? — Yes. 
rpj^  46869.  I  suppose  a  good  many  manufacturing  concerns 

repreaenta  ^'^^^  joint  stock  companies  ? — Not  many  with  us. 

of  joint  stock  ■   46870.  At  any  rate  we  have  a  large  number  of  joint 
^omjiani^es  on  stock  industrial  concerns  in  various  towns  ? — Yes. 

Guardians.  46871.  Have  j'ou  ever  gone  into  the  question  of  whether 
they  could  be  represented  in  any  way  on  boards  of 
guardians  7 — I  have  not. 


46872.  Or  on  any  rate  spending  body  ? — I  have  not  The  repre 
gone  into  the  question  at  all.  sentation 

46873.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  companies 
thing  of  that  sort  could  be  done  ? — It  is  rather  a  difficult  Roaid  of 
question  to  answer  off-hand.  GuarJiaii! 

46874.  Take  for  instance  the  railways,  they  must 
be  large  ratepayers  in  Leicester  ? — Yes,  they  are  very 
large  ratepayers. 

46875.  And  have  no  representation  on  any  board  ? — 
Not  as  a  railway  company. 

46876.  There  may  be  casual  shareholders  who  hve  is 
Leicester  and  that  would  be  all  ? — Yes. 

46877.  You  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
whether  that  would  be  desirable  ? — No  ;  of  course  it 
would  lead  on  at  once,  if  a  railway  company  is  entitled 

to  be    represented,  well  the  shoe  trade    is    entitled,  , 
and  then  we  may  get  on  to  some  other  trade,  and  you 
have  never  finished. 

46878.  You  knew  the  old  sj-stem  of  election  before  -r./,-  ,  , 
1895  ?-Yes.  ^ ''^ 

46879.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  better  system  ?— No,  9°r^rQl?"' 

certainly  not.  1*;  '  " 

^  poor  law 

46880.  You  do  not  think  the  results  of  that  were  any  administr 
better  ? — No,    when    owner's   papers    were  delivered 
altogether  and  it  was  a  question  of  who  could  get  hold 
of  them  first  and  fill  them  up. 

46881.  On  that  ground  at  any  rate  yo\i  think  the 
change  was  a  good  one  ? — Yes. 

46882.  Do  you  look  forward  hopefully  with  regard  to  pQmjgj^|'j 

present  class  of  guardians;  do  you  think  you  see  an  jj^^j^^gj^gg ' 
imp -ovement  ? — No,  unfortunately  not :  the  more  im-  poor  j^w 
portant  Parties,  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  Conservative  elections. 
Party  have  had  to  get  candidates  at  anj'  price  at  the 
finish  ;  we  have  had  to  bring  forward  men  whose  expenses 
have  had  to  be  paid  because  we  could  not  get  the  class 
of  men  we  wanted  to  get. 

46883.  What  creates  public  opinion  in  Poor  Law 
matters  in  a  town  like  Leicester,  is  it  the  Press  or  the 
public  speakers  or  what  1 — I  do  not  know  I  am  sure ; 
all  those  things  would  contribute  to  it  very  largely. 

46884.  Does  the  Press  take  an  active  part  in  Poor  Law  Press 
matters? — Yes.  criticism" 

46885.  Particular  papers  ?— We  have  only  one  daily  J^oar^^^^f 
P^P®'^-  Guardian  J 

46886.  Does  that  take  a  strong  line  ? — Not  very. 

46887.  Between  out-door  and  in-door  relief,  for  in- 
stance ? — Yes,  but  like  many  other  papers  they  sit 
on  the  fence  and  offend  no  one,  so  j'ou  get  it  very 
weak,  at  the  finish. 

46888.  With  regard  to  efficiency  of  administration,  do 
they  generally  urge  that  institutions  should  be  up-to- 
date,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

46889.  Public  opinion  is  healthy  from  that  point  of 
view  ? — Yes,  b  t  with  a  certain  class  there  is  always  an 
outcry  against  all  official  expense,  people  who  do  not 
know  that  it  is  inevitable. 

46890.  Do  you  find  that  the  salaries  of  officers  is  a  pui^ij^ 
question  upon  which  people  express  themselves  ? — Yes.  opinion 

46891.  Is  there  a  tendency  to  cut  down  salaries  of  ^^'^"68  ofl 
officers  ?— Yes,  of  the  more  highly  paid  officials.  officVrs.^ 

46892.  Do  you  find  that  acts  prejudicially  in  your 
choice  ? — I  should  say,  yes. 

46893.  Do  you  find  that  the  confidence  of  the  board  is  Attitude  »|| 
given  freely  to  the  officers  and  they  are  supported  by  the  Leicester 
board  ? — They  are  not  supported  by  the  board.  KuardiansK 


after  case  which  has  been  reported  by  the  reheving  officer 
as  unfit  for  out-door  relief,  where  the  committees  have 
granted  out-door  relief  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  tJie 
officers. 

46895.  Are  the  officers  feeling  that  a  great  deal  ? — 
They  are  feeling  it  a  great  deal. 

46896.  Will  you  put  that  list  in  ?— Certainly.  {Ste 
Appendix  No.  XXV.  (A.).) 
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nterference      4-6897.  {Cliairman.)  Is  there  any  interference  by  in- 
nth  poor      dividual  guardians  with  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
nv  officers    duties  ? — Yes. 
y  individual 

iiardians.        46898.  Both  in  the  institutions  and  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  institutions 
about  the  manner  in  which  some  members  of  the  board 
go  about  among  the  inmates,  and  make  all  sorts  of  en- 
quiries as  to  officials  behind  the  backs  of  the  officials. 
Of  course  that  leads  to  unpleasantness,  and  in  many 
cases  the  unsupported  testimony  of  an  inmate  is  taken 
altogether  against  the  word  of  an  official  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  board. 

46899.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Under  the  existing  law,  a  guardian 
has  access  to  the  workhouse  at  any  time  practically  ? — 
Yea. 

46900.  That  is  an  alteration  that  was  made  not  many 
years  ago,  I  think  ? — Yes. 


Utitude  of 
[uardians 
owards  eon- 
rol  of  poor 
aw  officers 
ly  Local 
lovernment 
3oard. 


46901.  Does  the  board  object  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  control  of  their  officers  ? — Not  the  more  thoughtful 
section  of  the  board. 

46902.  You  have  not  had  complaints  made  about  that  7 
—No. 

46903.  {Chairman.)  You  were  Chairman  of  the  Distress 
Committee,  were  you  not  ? — No,  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Old-Age  Treat  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation, 
the  Mayor's  Committee  of  the  town,  that  is  aU. 

46904.  I  think  it  was  reported  to  us  that  the  Distress 
Committee  established  a  certain  test  which  it  could  impose 
on  those  applying  for  relief,  and  that  as  the  distress  got 
greater  they  made  the  test  lighter.  Do  you  recollect  if 
that  was  so  ? — Do  you  mean  the  Distress  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  ? 

46905.  Yes  ? — I  never  heard  of  that.  I  might  say  with 
reference  to  finding  work  for  the  unemployed,  both  those 

ound'for  the  have  come  to  the  guardians  and  the  Distress  Com- 
memployed  mittee,  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  that,  and 
t  Leicester,  the  result  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  indeed.  I  have 
found  men  work,  and  although  they  have  declared 
they  would  do  anything  they  could  to  keep  it,  the  results 
have  been  most  unsatisfactory.  I  got  a  lot  of  the  men 
away  to  the  Derwent  works,  our  new  wat^r  works  there, 


jJnsatisfac- 
ory  results 
if  work 


and  out  of  the  dozen  or  so  I  sent  at  my  own  exp?nse, 
only  three  or  four  of  them  kept  the  work.  We  sent 
men  also  on  to  other  work  which  I  was  instrumental  in 
getting  for  them  under  the  corporation,  and  the  results 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  I  could  give  you  the  figures 
as  to  the  numbers  who  were  sent  and  the  numbers  who 
were  kept  oa  the  job. 

46906.  If  you  will  kindly  do  that  it  will  be  useful  ? — I 
will  hand  them  in.    {See  Appendix  XXV.  (B).) 

46907.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Does  that  give  the  trades  the 
men  pursued  before  they  came  to  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee ? — I  am  afraid  not.  When  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  sending  some  of  these  men  to  the  Derwent,  I  went  up  to 
our  infirmary  where  we  had  some  of  the  unemployed  at 
work  on  the  land,  and  told  the  foreman  there  who  was 
superintending  them  that  I  wanted  a  dozen  suitable  men 
picked  out  and  I  would  send  some  of  them  to  the  Der- 
went, and  he  got  some  ten  or  a  dozen  men  there,  and  I 
went  to  them  and  told  them  what  I  wanted,  and  three 
or  four  of  them  at  once  backed  out  and  said  they  did 
not  care  about  the  work. 

46908.  {Chairman.)  These  were  labourers  ? — Yes.  I 
sent  three,  paid  their  fares  down,  and  they  never  went  to 
the  work  at  all;  they  simply  went  to  the  nearest  public-house 
when  they  got  to  Grindleford,  one  man  sold  his  boots,  they 
stopped  there  till  they  had  spent  the  money  and  then 
walked  back. 

46909.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Without  boots  ?— He  had  an  old 
pair  he  m\naged  to  pick  up,  in  which  he  came  home,  but 
he  had  a  good  pair  when  he  went.  These  are  things 
that  are  so  discouraging  when  you  are  trying  to  deal  with 
the  unemployed. 

46910.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  the  agricultural 
experiment,  have  you  any  figures  ? — Yes. 

46911.  May  we  have  them  as  well  ? — Would  you  lik» 
the  result,  the  loss  ? 

46912.  The  total  number  employed  and  the  result  ? — 
I  can  give  you  the  figures  of  both  the  guardians'  and  the 
corporation  work  as  well. 

46913.  And  any  result  you  have  had  from  that? — • 
Yes,  and  the  number  of  thousands  of  pound  we  have  lost. 
{See  Appendix  No.  XXV.  (C)  and  (D).) 
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Mr.  Francis  William  Islip,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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46914.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Leicester 
board  of  guardians  ? — I  am. 

46915.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly. 

{The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  Guardian  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  have 
been  Chairman  of  the  House  or  Visiting  Committee, 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  Chairman  of  Assess- 
ment Committee,  of  various  Relief  Committees,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

2.  The  two  chief  industries  of  Leicester  are  the  hosiery 
trade  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  shoe  trade.  The  hosiery 
trade  employs  young  women  mostly  in  the  factories,  and 
some  men  in  the  warehouse  work  with  women.  The 
boot  and  shoe  trade  employs  both  men  and  women  in  the 
manufacture,  men  for  working  the  heavy  and  expensive 
machines  for  lasting,  riveting,  etc.,  and  women  for  eye- 
leting, flowering,  etc.  The  use  of  machinery  has  increased 
tremendously  in  this  trade  during  the  last  few  years, 
principally  from  two  causes  : — 

I.  The  severe  competition  from  abroad ;  and 

II.  From  the  demands  of  the  trade  unions,  which 
af»  very  strong  in  Leicester,  for  a  minimum  wage. 

No.  II.,  again,  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  out  of 
work  many  scores  of  men  who  were  too  old  or  slow  to 
earn  the  minimum  wage  demanded,  of  28s.  per  week, 
and  who  have  thus  been  compelled  to  apply  to  the  guar- 
dians for  relief  and  work. 

These  are  the  chief  causes  why  we  have  had  such  large 
numbers  applying  for  work  on  the  labour-test,  and  why 
our  numbers  have  increased  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  other  towns  of  similar  size. 

429— IV. 


3.  We  have  made  several  experiments  in  administration 
during  the  past  three  years. 

(o)  We  have  opened  a  wood  yard  away  from  the 
workhouse,  where  we  have  sent  from  sixty  to  120 
men,  being  the  lame  and  others  physically  unfit 
to  work  on  the  land,  to  saw,  chop  and  bundle  fire- 
wood, at  which  work  we  have  incurred  a  great  loss, 
year  by  year,  and  have  practically  shut  up  all  the 
private  firewood  dealers  in  the  borough. 

(b)  We  have  also  48  acres  of  heavy  land  a  mile 
out  of  the  town,  where  we  have  employed  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  digging,  planting,  manuring,  and 
attending  to  vegetables,  tomatoes,  etc.  Here  we 
have  also  incurred  a  very  considerable  loss. 

(c)  We  have  opened  a  receiving  home  for  children 
before  they  are  sent  either  to  the  Countesthorpe 
Cottage  Homes  (where  there  is  room  for  about 
240  children),  and  two  scattered  homes  in  the  town, 
one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls, which,  I  believe, 
are  considered  successful  so  far. 

4.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  are  necessary  in 
the  present  state  of  things — indoor  relief  for  the  very 
aged,  infirm,  and  feeble-minded,  especially  for  disagree- 
able old  people  who  have  no  friends,  or  whose  friends 
decline  to  give  them  lodgings  ;  out-door  relief  in  cases 
where  sons  or  daughters  will  have  the  old  people,  but 
who  are  too  poor  or  have  large  families,  and  cannot 
support  them  altogether. 

5.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  and  I  think  sufficient 
care  in  our  parish  is  not  taken,  to  give  relief  only  incases 
where  the  united  earnings  of  the  family  demand  that  relief 
should  be  given  to  supplement  the  earnings. 

6.  We  are  too  lavish  in  helping  deserted  women  with 
children,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  a  great  many 
such  cases  on  our  books. 
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7.  Wo  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  pensioners, 
who,  as  soon  as  quarter  day  comes,  take  their  discharge 
from  the  house,  and  in  a  lortnight  or  three  weeks'  time 
are  back  again  utterly  destitute.  We  all  wish  the  Govern- 
ment could  see  their  way  to  pay  these  men  fortnightly  or, 
better  still,  weekly. 

8.  The  class  of  persons  who  seek  election  as  guardians 
has  distinctly  become  lower  since  I  first  became  a  guardian. 
I  am  now  referring  to  candidates  of  all  parties,  and  not 
to  the  Labour  candidates  only.  And  it  has  all  come  about 
since  the  aboHtion  of  the  property  qualification  for 
guardians. 

9.  Our  numbers  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers  have 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
until  we  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  unions  in  the 
country  but  one,  with  the  largest  increase  in  numbers 
and  the  highest  cost  per  head  of  population  of  the  four 
county  towns  in  the  North  Midland  district. 

10.  Our  present  guardians  are  governed  too  much 
by  sentiment,  and  give  out-relief  in  cases  where  they  only 
ought  to  give  an  order  for  the  House.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  united  income  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  family,  and  in  cases  where  the  children  can, 
but  decline  to,  maintain  their  parents. 

Need  of  more  H-  We  have  lately  increased  the  number  of  our  re- 
relieving  lieving  officers  from  four  to  six,  hvX  the  numbers  on  relief 
have  again  exceeded  the  proportion  they  can  properly 
look  after  and  investigate,  and  the  board  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  increase  the  number  again,  or  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  officer. 

12.  It  is  most  difficult  to  suggest  any  reforms  which 
would  adequately  meet  the  situation,  but  I  may  perhaps 
give  a  hint  or  two : — 

(a)  Make  everybody  pay  their  own  rates,  weekly 
houses  included  (if  possible).  Any  way,  every 
candidate  for  guardians  or  council  should  do  so, 
and  any  candidate  who  did  not,  should  be  disqualified 
to  be  nominated. 
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(&)  One-third  of  the  guardians  should  be  electel 
every  year,  as  for  the  town  council,  and  not,  as  now, 
all  come  out  every  third  year.  The  change  would 
be  more  gradual,  and  the  new  members  would  be 
fewer,  and  so  learn  their  duties  better  and  quicker 
from  the  older  guardians. 

(c)  Or,  better  still,  abolish  the  office  altogether, 
and  hand  over  the  duties  to  the  town  council,  who 
will  perhaps  do  it  better  (cannot  do  it  worse),  es- 
pecially if  they  left  the  administration  of  the  relief 
to  the  officials,  who  would  certainly  do  it  better. 

46916.  {Chairman.)  You  have  very  succinctly  stated 
your  views  in  your  statement.  Do  you  agree  generally 
with  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Kemp  ? — 
Yes,  nearly  in  everything. 

46917.  From  your  point  of  view  the  state  of  afJairs  is 
Tery  unsatisfactory  as  regard  ?  the  administration  of  poor 
relief  in  Leicester  now  ? — Very  indeed. 

46918.  And  disheartening  for  those  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  old  system  and  who  wish  to  maintain  a  good 
system  of  Poor  Law  administration  ? — Entirely. 

46919.  You  agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  present 
atate  of  things  deters  competent  men  from  coming  for- 
ward ? — Yes,  we  have  found  it  so. 

46920.  The  relief  committees,  in  your  judgment,  do  not 
thoroughly  investigate  the  cases,  for  instance  they  are 

wives  and  its  too  lavish  in  helping  deserted  women  with  children  ? — 
efiect.  That  is  so. 

46921.  Is  your  view  that  that  encourages  the  husbands 
to  desert  their  wives  ? — Yes,  we  find  it  does  very  much 
indeed,  especially  just  at  the  time  the  wife  is  likely  to 
be  confined  the  men  go  away  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  their  homes  will  be  kept  together  for  them  while 
they  are  away,  and  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  over  the 
men  come  back. 

46922.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  collusion  you  think 
between  the  two  ? — Yes,  in  that  way,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  actual  collusion  except  that  in  a  good  many  cases 
the  women  know  the  men  are  going  away  just  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  think  the  men  send  their  Maves  any  money 
■when  they  are  aivay. 
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46923.  Do  you  think  the  state  of  things  through  which  Prospects 
you  have  passed  is  at  aU  likely  to  occur  again,  that  there  rjc-nrruig 
will  be  another  period  of  distress  of  at  aU  similar  dimen-  lie'-iods  of 
sions  ? — I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  beheve  otherwise,  (distress  ir 
because  at  the  present  time  trade  is  very  active.  If  we  -Leicester., 
had  a  time  of  great  depression  of  trade  in  Leicester,  I 
think  the  number  would  increase,  because  we  have  been, 
by  our  action  in  giving  work  to  the  unemployed,  keeping 
the  men  in  Leicester  instead  of  enticing  them  to  go  to 
other  towns  for  work. 

46924.  You  were  on  the  distress  committee,  were  you 
not  ? — No,  I  declined  to  go  on. 

46925.  Is  it  true  the  scale  of  relief  was  raised  ? — Yes. 

46926.  What  was  the  effect  ? — The  effect  was  largely  EjYect  of 
increased  numbers  appHed  ;    you  mean  for  the  labour  increasing 
t«8t  ?  scale  of  re»t 

in  labour  i 

46927.  Yes  ? — I  pomted  out  at  the  time  that  any  yard, 
increase  in  either  out-relief  or  in  the  labotu'  test  scale 
would  have  that  result. 

46928.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  people  were 
brought  ia  from  outside  in  consequence  of  the  scale  going 
up  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

46929.  It  only  affected  the  number  of  people  in  the 
locahty  who  came  for  rehef  ?— Yes,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  people  came  from  outside,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
was  to  any  appreciable  extent  except  the  natiu-al  immigra- 
tion of  labourers  from  the  country  to  the  tovm  which 
which  is  always  taking  place. 


46930.  Do  you  agree  with  the  preceding  witness  that 
individual  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  now  inter- 
fere with  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ? — Yes, 
very  frequently.  I  have  found  complaints  prevail  from 
some  of  the  officers  about  the  action  of  certain  members  of 
the  board  who  have  interfered  with  their  duties  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

46931.  And  such  interference  you  think  is  bad  for 
administration  and  discipline  ? — Yes. 

46932.  Are  you  on  the  workhouse  committee  ? — 
I  am  not  on  the  house  committee  now,  I  have  not  been 
this  last  three  years. 

46933.  There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  able-bodied 
men  in  the  Leicester  workhouse  ?— Yes.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  because  the  present 
board  will  not  allow  them  to  break  stones  or  pick  oakum, 
or  do  anything  but  chop  wood,  and  as  their  task  is  very 
light  they  are  quite  content  to  remain  where  they  are. 
May  I  say  also  that  until  about  six  or  seven  years  ago 
we  were  able  to  buy  railway  sleepers  and  wagon  sides 
from  the  railway  company  which  were  of  much  harder 
wood  to  split  than  the  wood  we  are  having  now,  which  is 
pit  props  ;  they  are  made  of  pine,  consequently,  not 
having  increased  the  number  of  pieces  that  the  men  have 
to  chop  in  a  day,  their  work  is  very  much  lighter  than  it 
used  to  be  because  the  wood  is  easier  to  spUt. 

46934.  You  would  say  that  the  able-bodied  people  in 
the  workhouse  are  not  given  or  put  through  an  adequate 
test  at  present  ?— No,  most  of  the  men  are  finished  their 
day's  work  by  about  two  o'clock  ;  from  two  till  half-past. 

46935.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  hand  the  duties  over  to  the  town 
council  ? — Yes,  I  do  decidedly. 

46936.  Is  that  rather  a  council  of  despair,  that  you  do 
not  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  do  anything  with  the 
present  personnel  of  the  guardians  or  do  you  think  that 
the  town  council  would  do  the  work  better  ?— It  is  partly 
that,  I  think,  and  partly  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  who 
are  willing  to  come  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  such  a 
board  as  we  have  at  present.  Those  of  us  who  have 
spoken  our  minds  freely  on  a  good  many  of  these  matters 
have  been  dreadfully  abused  both  in  public  and  in  the 
board-room. 

40937.  It  is  made  unpleasant  for  you,  I  suppose  ?— Yes, 
very ;  I  have  been  called  a  Uar,  a  welsher,  and  a  sharper, 
and  I  do  not  know  what,  in  the  board-room  ;  it  is  not  very 
pleasant,  I  have  got  used  to  it,  I  do  not  mind  it  now. 

.46938.  Is  the  language  improving,  or  do  you  think  it  is 
as  bad  as  ever  ?— I  do  not  think  it  can  be  worse. 
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4G939.  Failing  the  transfer  of  the  duties  to  the  council, 
you  would  like  to  have  a  system  by  which  one-third  of  the 
guardians  retired  each  year  ? — It  would  be  a  verj^  much 
better  system  than  the  present  one.  I  have  a  list  of  new 
candidates  for  guardians  with  me,  and  I  find  out  of  forty- 
eight  old  guardians  there  are  only  twenty-seven  standing, 
and  several  of  those  will  not  get  on  again,  so  that  it  practi- 
cally means  more  than  half  of  the  guardians  will  be  new 
members.  If  they  follow  their  own  ideas  they  will  very 
likely  go  wrong,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  may  take  the 
advice  of  the  officials,  and  it  is  not  always  advisable  that 
way. 

46940.  You  think  one  remedy  would  be  to  make  every- 
body pay  their  rates,  but  that  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ? — 
I  think  every  guardian  at  any  rate,  or  every  candidate 
should  be  ineligible  for  election  unless  he  paid  his  own 
rates. 

46941.  What  is  the  practice  in  Leicester,  below  what 
assessment  does  the  landlord  pay  the  rates  ? — There  is  not 
any  scale  now.  We  have  had  houses  paying  as  high  as 
£17  and  £18  a  year,  the  landlords  are  letting  the  houses 
now  weekly  and  papng  the  rates.  Our  scale  on  the 
assessment  committee  only  goes  8.s  high  as  9s.  a  week,  I 
think  it  is,  but  we  have  to  make  exceptions  in  many  cases 
now  that  houses  that  used  to  be  let  quarterly  are  let 
weekly  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  letting  houses. 
We  had  a  case  onlj'  last  week,  or  the  week  before,  where  a 
house  that  was  let  at  £35  a  year  is  now  let  at  18s.  a  week. 

46942.  Have  you  any  idea  what  led  to  the  Labour  Party 
so  asserting  themselves,  was  it  in  consequence  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  friendly  societies  as  regards  outdoor 
relief,  or  was  it  any  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  town  as 
regards  the  way  the  outdoor  relief  was  administered  ? — I 
think  it  was  the  way  the  labouring  classes  wore  told  that 
outdoor  relief  was  administered  in  the  past  that  has  led  to 
an  increased  number  being  put  on. 

46943.  Did  the  guardians  who  came  in  recently  as  a 
rule  promise  more  outdoor  relief  ? — -Yes. 

46944.  That  was  the  inducement  to  vote,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

46945.  Do  you  think  before  they  came  in  that  the 
old  scale  of  relief  was  adequate  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  in  all  cases. 

46946.  So  that  there  was  some  justification  for  agita- 
tion ? — Yes. 

46947.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  friendly  societies 
complained  at  all  did  they  ? — No. 

46948.  I  suppose  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  elec- 
torate vote  at  these  guardian  elections  ? — Very  small. 

46949.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  would  be  as 
much  as  30  per  cent.  ?— More  than  that,  at  the  last  election 
three  years  ago  there  was  something  over  40  per  cent.  ; 
I  do  not  know  quite  what. 

46950.  {Mr.  CJmndler.)' Is  the  minimum  wage  in  the 
hosiery  and  the  boot  industries  that  minimum  wage  of 
28s.  you  refer  to  ? — No,  only  the  shoe  industry. 

46951.  You  rather  feel  that  the  establishment  of  that 
minimum  wage  has  been  the  cause  of  an  increased  number 
of  applicants  for  relief  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

46952.  Do  you  not  think  there  Avould  be  some  danger 
if  the  minimum  were  removed,  in  the  face  of  this  keen 
competition  you  refer  to,  of  the  men  being  reduced  almost 
to  the  starvation  point  ? — I  do  not  know  that  a  minimum 
wage  need  be  altogether  aboUshed  if  the  trades  unions 
would  allow  older  men  to  work  for  a  lesser  wage.  They 
say  in  theory  that  they  are  allowed  to,  but  they  have  to 
go  before  the  trade  union  and  get  a  ticket  to  permit  them 
to  work  at  less,  and  I  understand  from  some  of  the  men 
who  appUed  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  job  in  the  world, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  ticket  from  the  trade  union. 

46953.  Of  course  the  regulation  of  that  arrangement 
would  be  very  desirable,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  May  I  say 
that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  men  getting 
these  tickets,  I  believe  the  numbers  in  the  trades  unions 
are  decreasing  in  Leicester  now. 

ardians  46954.  (3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  know  whether  any 
ih  pauper  guardians  have  relations  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? 

atives.       — I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  at  the  present  time  ; 

there  have  been,  I  know,  two  cases  where  they  have  had 
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TLlations  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  guardians  hf.ive  been 
cn  the  house  committee,  managing  the  house. 

46955.  That  might  make  difficulty  -with  the  master, 
perhaps  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  it  did,  hnt  our 
master  is  a  very  genial  man,  he  can  work  Vidth  anybody 
almost. 

46956.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any 
system  whereby  Government  grants  might  be  altered  so  as 
to  enable  the  Local  Government  Board  to  exercise  hi- 
creased  control  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Loeal  Government  Board  requires  increased  control. 

46957.  A  great  many  things  have  gone  on  which  you  do 
not  approve  of  ? — But  we  have  very  often  gone  contrary 
to  the  direct  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

46958.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  could  cut  oS 
a  grant  if  you  disobeyed  the  orders,  that  would  act  as  a 
check  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

46959.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  the  guardians  appointed 
any  of  their  relatives  as  officers  ? — Only  in  two  cases  ;  I 
think  one  of  the  guardians  had  a  niece  an  assistant  at 
the  v/orkhouse. 

469C0.  Do  you  train  your  probationers  at  the  infirmary 
for  trained  nurses  ? — Yes. 

46961.  Have  you  found  any  tendency  amongst  the 
guardians  to  put  thoir  relatives  on  t'.iere  ? — I  think  there 
have  been  one  or  two  applicants  come  from  the  guardians, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  appointed. 

46962.  Does  the  matron  select  the  candidates  there  ? — 
The  matron  generally  gives  us  her  opinion,  which  is  the 
best  one,  and  I  think  we  generally  follow  it. 

46963.  She  lias  the  controlling  voice  ? — Yes. 

46964.  {Professor  Smart.)  Your  wood  yard  has  practi- 
cally shut  up  all  the  private  fire-wood  dealers  in  the 
borough  ;  has  the  board  of  guardians  paid  any  attention 
to  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  private  firewood 
dealers  ? — It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
board,  but  they  have  always  laughed  at  it. 

46965.  And  still  go  on  ?— Yes. 

46966.  Do  they  admit  that  it  has  shut  up  the  other 
yards  1 — Yes. 

46967.  With  regard  to  that  48  acres  of  heavy  land  you 
have,  is  that  for  test  work  entirely  ?— Yes. 

46968.  You  use  it  as  a  test  ?— Yes. 

46969.  Is  it  successful  as  a  test  ? — Fairly  so  ;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  set  a  man  a  task  on  land ;  he  does  practically 
what  he  likes  under  supervision,  of  course. 

46970.  To  that  extent  it  is  not  a  test  at  all  ? — It  is  not 
a  test  of  the  actual  amount  of  work. 

4697 1 .  It  does  not  get  rid  of  any  undesiraljle  characters, 
men  who  could  do  better  outside,  does  it  ? — No. 

46972.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  hosiery 
trade  is  not  a  new  thing,  of  course  ? — No. 

46973.  The  hosiery  trade  has  not  passed  of  recent  years 
from  a  hand  industry  to  be  a  machine  industry,  as 
the  shoe  industry  has  ? — Not  in  such  a  short  time  as  the 
shoe  industry ;  it  has  done  since  I  can  remember,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  the  boot  industry  has  done. 

46974.  Wliy  do  we  not  hear  so  much  about  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  the  hosierj^  trade,  is  it  not  very 
like  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  every  trade  ? — I 
should  think  it  is. 

46975.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  it,  as  there  is 
about  the  boot  trade  ? — No. 

46976.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  two  kinds  of  test  work  at 
Leicester,  this  48  acres  of  stiff  land  for  epade  work,  and 
also  the  wood  yard  ? — Yes. 

46977.  Do  you  select  the  cases  as  being  suitable  for  one 
test  or  the  other  test  ? — Yes. 

46978.  What  would  be  the  qualification  which  would 
lead  you  to  choose  the  wood  yard  ? — A  man  in  infirm 
health,  who  is  not  able  to  walk  the  distance  that  it  is  t© 
the  land ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else. 

46979.  The  others  are  the  more  robust  ? — Yes,  the 
stronger  men. 

46980.  I  \\-ent  to  the  48  acres  place,  it  is  quite  a  long 
way  away  ? — Yes. 
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^  46981.  How  many  miles  is  it  to  walk  ? — It  is  a  mile 
from  the  outside  of  the  boroughj  it  is  three  mUes  or  more 
from  the  other  side  of  the  to%vn. 

46982.  So  that  that  walking  to  and  fro  every  day  is  a 
certain  amount  of  deterrent  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

46983.  But  you  have  men  there  who  hang  on,  and  who 
have  accepted  that  mode  of  earning  their  living  for 
months  and  months,  if  not  years  ? — Yes,  in  several  cases 
for  over  two  years  we  have  had  them  on. 

46984.  Has  the  work  there  proved  educational  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  has  to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the  men 
who  have  got  interested  in  the  work  are  turning  out 
fairly  skilled  gardeners,  and  are  very  fond  of  the  work  on 
the  land,  and  would  be  able  to  manage  a  small  garden 
themselves. 

46985.  They  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  so  that  al- 
though it  has  been  very  expensive,  it  has  educated  them 
to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

46986.  Are  they  fit  for  emigration  ? — I  think  so,  some 
of  the  best  of  them. 

46987.  Have  any  been  emigrated  ? — Yes. 

46988.  There  is  an  effort  made  to  pass  them  on  to 
self-supporting  industry  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  except  in 
the  way  of  emigration ;  we  have  had  one  or  two  applica- 
tions there  for  assistant  gardeners,  and  I  think  the  men 
that  we  have  been  able  to  send  to  that  employment 
have  been  fau'ly  successful. 

46989.  In  the  first  instance,  it  has  been  rather  hard 
work  getting  the  ground  into  order  ? — Yes. 

46990.  Gradually,  when  that  was  done,  the  bulk  of  the 
work  would  become  more  interesting  ? — That  is  so. 

46991.  {Professor  Smart.)  Do  these  men  live  in  the 
workhouse  ? — No,  they  live  at  home. 

46992.  [Mr.  Booth.)  They  live  at  home  and  get  wages, 
not  in  respect  of  the  v/ork  they  have  done,  but  in  respect 
of  the  number  of  children  that  have  to  be  supported ; 
that  is  it,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

46993.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  will  be  a  constant 
supply  of  those  who  seek  relief  in  this  way  ? — Yes,  I 
look  forward  to  a  constant  supply  in  the  way  we  treat 
them  at  the  present  time. 

46994.  You  look  forward  with  apprehension  ? — Yes,  if 
trade  gets  bad  in  Leicester,  I  do  not  know  what  we  shall 
do  with  them,  if  we  treat  them  as  we  are  doing  now. 

46995.  But  the  provision  of  so  large  a  piece  of  ground 
would  look  as  if  it  was  deliberately  expected  and  intended 
that  there  should  be  always  an  object  for  it  ? — Yes,  the 
evil  is  we  have  not  enough  ground  now  to  employ  all  the 
men  properly  that  we  have  to  send  up  there. 

46996.  Are  you  increasing  the  value  of  the  land  ? — Yes . 

46997.  Have  you  counted  that  in  estimating  how  much 
loss  there  has  been  made  on  it  ? — No,  I  think  not,  not 
in  the  valuation. 

46998.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment  from  that  point 
of  view  ? — Yes,  we  are  paying  a  high  rent  for  it,  and  we 
are  putting  a  great  deal  of  manure  and  labour  into  it  in 
the  hope  of  eventually  making  it  almost  pay  its  way ; 
I  do  not  think  it  ever  will. 

47999.  It  is  not  freehold  ?— No,  it  belongs  to  the 
corporation. 

47000.  The  guardians  have  taken  it  from  the  Cor- 
poration ? — Yes. 

47001.  And  they  have  a  short  tenure  ? — Yes. 

47002.  Are  they  improving  the  corporation's  property  ? 
— As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  only  a  very  short  tenure; 
it  is  next  to  the  cemetery,  and  we  had  notice  from  the 
town  clerk  only  about  three  months  ago,  that  possibly 
they  might  require  it. 

47003.  Have  you  anything  further  you  would  hke  to 
add  to  your  statement,  if  so,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
hear  it  ? — I  have  one  or  two  little  things  that  I  should 
like  to  mention.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  2,  I  should 
like  to  add  that  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  trades 
unions  with  regard  to  minimum  wages,  many  manu- 
facturers have  moved  a  part,  or  in  some  cases,  all  of  their 
machinery  into  the  country,  where  wages  are  lower,  and 
rates  are  less  and  land  is  cheaper,  thus  increasing  again 
the  number  out  of  emp'o  ment  in  the  town  and  increasing 
the  number  of  empty  houses.    I  believe  there  are  twenty- 


one  villages  in  which  manufacturers  had  built  factories 
in  Leicestershire. 

47004.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  hitherto  been 
employing  men  in  the  factories  that  are  now  left  behind, 
and  new  labour  is  found  in  the  villages  ? — I  should  say 
that  it  acts  in  both  ways  ;  some  of  the  men  are  taken  with 
the  factories,  a  good  many  of  the  men  are  left  behind,  and 
fresh  men  are  taken  on  in  the  country. 

47005.  Is  the  new  labour  that  is  obtained  in  the  coimtry 
also  imion  labour  ? — No.  Then  as  to  Paragraph  3, 
besides  the  work  that  I  have  put  dowTi  as  having  been 
done  in  the  last  three  years,  I  think  it  has  been  mentioned, 
we  have  increased  the  pay  and  lessened  the  hours  of  the 
test  men,  and  Saturday  afternoon  has  also  been  allowed 
as  a  holiday,  which  they  were  not  allowed  before,  so 
increasing  the  attraction  of  the  labour  test  in  that  way. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  task  of  stone-breaking 
should  not  have  been  discontinued  for  able-bodied  men, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  First,  it  is  a  task  they  dislike, 
and  therefore  they  are  more  likely  to  desire  other  kinds 
of  work  and  seek  for  it.  Secondly,  it  is  easily  seen  if 
a  man  does  his  task  or  if  he  shirks  it.  This  is  impossible 
on  the  land,  where  you  have  a  large  number  of  men,  be- 
sides which,  in  frosty,  very  wet,  or  snowy  weather  the 
men  cannot  work  on  the  land,  and  they  sit  in  the  shed, 
around  the  fire,  smoking  and  talking  and  further  con- 
firming the  habits  of  laziness  which  many  of  them  have 
already  acquired.  As  to  Paragraph  6,  the  relief  of  de- 
serted women,  we  have  at  the  present  time  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  twenty-four  women  wdth  sixty-three 
dependent  children ;  that  is  taken  from  the  books  last 
week.  The  numbers  vary,  of  course,  but,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, a  great  many  of  the  men,  shoe  operatives  princi- 
pally, go  away  just  before  their  wives  are  confined,  and 
we  keep  the  house  over  their  heads  for  them  to  come 
back  to.  As  to  Paragraph  7, 1  should  like  to  say  pensioners 
have  been  a  trouble  all  the  time.  When  I  say  pensioners, 
I  mean  Army  Reserve  men,  and  any  men  who,  after  having 
served  a  time  in  Government  employ,  receive  a  quarterly 
payment  of  some  sort.  I  do  not  mean  only  pensioners, 
but  all  that  class  of  men  ;  they  have  been  a  trouble  all  the 
time  I  have  been  on  the  board  ;  we  have  had  number- 
less communications  to  and  from  the  War  Office  over 
particular  cases  in  order  to  find  out  how  much  the  pen- 
sion is,  and  to  be  able  to  stop  a  certain  part  of  it,  having 
it  paid  direct  to  our  relieving  officer,  and  then  handing 
the  pensioner  the  balance.  I  have  the  particulars  of 
some  who  are  on  relief  now,  eight  or  ten  of  them,  in  the 
house,  and  others  who  just  go  out  before  their  pension 
day  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  come  back  again 
utterly  penniless.  The  suggestion  I  make  is  that  pen- 
sions should  be  paid  fortnightly  or  even  weekly ;  it  would 
be  a  very  great  assistance  to  the  guardians,  and  I  think 
help  the  men  too,  to  keep  them  steady  and  sober.  One 
or  two  of  the  witnesses  to-day  have  mentioned  about 
the  committees  sitting  for  the  districts  which  they  repre- 
sent ;  I  think  that  is  a  very  bad  plan  indeed.  It  has 
worked  very  badly  in  Leicester,  and  the  committee 
either  ought  to  sit  for  some  district  that  they  have  no 
connection  with  at  all,  or  else  they  ought  to  rotate  as 
they  do  at  Nottingham.  We  have  tried  several  times 
to  persuade  the  board  to  allow  the  committees  to  rotate, 
but  they  never  would  hear  of  it. 

47006.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  any  experience  of 
former  periods  of  distress  in  Leicester  ? — Yes,  we  have 
had  one  or  two. 

47007.  Have  you  known  Leicester  for  many  years  ? — 
Yes,  twice  before,  I  think,  we  have  had  a  fair  number  of 
persons  on  the  labour  test. 

47008.  How  have  they  compared  with  the  more 
recent  period  ? — The  last  one  before  this  last  winter 
we  had  about  seventy  men  on  the  test  instead  of  be- 
tween 300  and  400  at  the  present  time. 

47009.  Was  trade  better  then  or  worse  ? — I  should 
think,  I  cannot  say  positively,  that  it  was  worse  then. 

47010.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  year  was  that  ?— That 
would  be  about  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

47011.  What  bad  time  was  there  before  that  1900 
bad  time  ?— It  was  the  first  year  I  was  on  the  board, 
that  would  be  fifteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

47012.  In  1892  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

47013.  Was  that  following  the  big  strike  ?— I  think 
it  was. 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Monday,  25th  March,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairmar:). 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bbntham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  PATTEN-MACrOTJGALL,  C.B. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefifld. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Web'^. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr,  J.Jeffrey  {Assis'ant  Secretary). 


The  Rev.  William  Edward  Chadwick,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


47014.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Vicar  of  St.  Giles,  North- 
ampton ? — I  am. 

47015.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  only  been  in  Northampton  three  and  a  half 
years,  but  as  vicar  of  an  old  parish  church  I  have  had 
considerable  advantages  in  forming  impressions  and 
obtaining  evidence  on  the  various  subjects  upon  which 
you  ask  for  information.  Previous  to  coming  here  I 
worked  for  fifteen  years  in  a  large  and  by  no  means 
rich  parish  on  the  outskirts  of  Manchester,  and  previous 
to  that  in  large  parishes  in  Bradford  (in  Yorkshire),  and 
in  Coventry,  where  I  have  had  varied  experiences  with 
which  I  can  compare  my  experiences  in  Northampton. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

i-ticulars        2.  I  should  regard  Northampton  as  relatively  rich  in 
Nortliamp-  charities.    Of   the   educational  charities  I  know  little, 
charities.  1  confine  myself  to  speaking  of  those  of  whose  operation 
I  have  personal  experience  : — 

(a)  St.  Thomas''  Hospital  (so-called),  whereby 
from  130  to  140  widows  or  spinsters  of  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  have  not  been  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief  for  12  months  previous  to  their  appointment, 
or  are  not  possessed  of  property  exceeding  £200, 
receive  5s.  each  weekly,  and  twelve  receive  lodging, 
coal,  gas,  rates,  taxes,  and  some  service  in  the  alms- 
house, and  6s.  each  per  week. 

There  are  some  twenty  trustees  of  this  charity  who 
co-opt  new  trustees  when  vacancies  occur.  The 
^  trustees  in  turn  nominate  the  recipients.    In  the 

future  all  the  trustees  and  the  indoor  recipients 
must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Observation. — This  charity  cannot  be  said  to  be 
given  in  relief  of  rates,  but  one  result  of  its  existence 
.  should  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  for  whom 

the  Poor  Law  might  have  to  provide. 

(6)  St.  John's  Hospital  (so-called). — The  funds  of 
this  charity  now  mainly  provide  and  maintain  a 
convalescent  home  at  Weston  Pa  veil — on  high 
ground  some  two  miles  from  the  town. 

Observation. — The  results  of  this  charity  I  regard 
as  beneficial.  As  chaplain  of  the  general  hospital 
I  have  known  many  poor  people,  after  hospital 
treatment,  sent  to  the  convalescent  home.  Their 
complete  recovery  is  thereby  accelerated,  and  they 
are  more  quickly  able  to  return  to  work. 

(c)  St:  Giles'  Feoffees. — The  feoffees  are  nominally 
fifteen  in  number,  but  there  need  be  no  re-election 


until  there  are  eight  vacancies,  when  the  surviving 
trustees  co-opt  to  supply  the  full  mimber.  The 
income  of  the  feoffees  is  charged  ■u'ith  annual  pay- 
ments of  £15  to  the  vicar  of  St.  Giles' ;  £4  3s.  4d.  to  the 
clerk  of  St.  Giles' ;  and  a  £rant  cf  £15  to  the  Sunday 
schools  of  St.  Giles',  St.  Edmund's  and  St.  Michael's. 
The  balance  of  the  annual  income  is  divided  among 
the  feoffees  for  distribution  among  the  poor  in  the 
ancient  parish  of  St.  Giles'  (no'w  containing  c.  35,000 
people)  in  money  and  bread.  The  amount  falling 
to  each  feoffee  varies  from  about  £5  to  £15  according 
to  the  rents  (less  repairs,  etc.)  from  the  estate  and 
according  to  the  number  of  the  feoffees. 

Observation. — Actually  most  of  the  feoffees 
hand  .over  their  money  to  various  district  visitors 
who  distribute  the  money  in  sums  of  from  about  Is. 
to  5s.,  and  in  bread  tickets  to  (generally)  deserving 
poor  people  in  their  districts.  It  is  often  given  in  cases 
of  sickness,  or  as  Christmas  gifts.  I  should  say 
that  now  it  is  never  given  politically.  It  7nay  do 
good  in  cases  of  temporary  sickness.  It  rarely  can 
do  much  harm. 

(rf)  Stratford  Charities,  by  which  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Giles',  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  St.  Peter's,  pre- 
miums of  apprenticeship  are  paid  for  boys  (nominated 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwarders)  to  learn  a  trade. 
The  income  on  the  average  pays  for  o  ie  or  two  boys 
in  each  parish.  The  result  of  this  charity  I  regard 
as  beneficial. 

(e)  Arnold's  Charity. — The  only  action  of  this 
charity  which  comes  under  my  personal  ols3rvation 
is  that  a  sum  of  rather  more  than  £5  a  year  is  given 
in  my  parish,  and  the  local  trustee,  after  con- 
sultation with  me,  gives  aid,  generally  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  20s.  in  cases  of  exceptional  distress  to 
deserving  persons  needing  temporary  assistance 
to  prevent  their  having  to  apply  to  the  guardians 
for  relief.  The  result  of  this  charity  I  regard  as 
beneficial. 

(/)  Camp's  Charity,  by  which  twenty  poor  women, 
belonging  to  a  class  considerably  above  that  which 
usually  appeals  to  the  Poor  Law,  receive  a  qaaiteily 
allowance  of  £5.     This  prevents  their  havmg  to 
apply  to  the  guardians.    I  regard  the  result  of  this 
charity  also  as  beneficial. 
3.  The  c^uestion  of  the  respective  effect  on  the  recipients 
of  charity  and  Poor  Law  out-relief  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  answer  in  respect  to  Northampton,  where  out-relief 
is  so  freely,  indeed  almost  generally,  g.Ver.    Among  the 
lower  classes  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  b3  regarded  as  a 
''right"  (where  needed).    "  I've  paid  rates  long  enough. 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  benefit  from  them,"  expresses 
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a  common  point  of  view.  Then  in  Xorthampton  charity 
(not  always  regularly  or  in  large  sums)  is  very  generally 
given,  and  very  frequently  to  persons  already  in  receipt 
of  out-relief.  There  is  still  a  class  among  the  very  poor 
who  would  accept  charity  in  temporary  distress  {e.g., 
caused  by  sickness)  who  would  hesitate  to  apply  for 
out-relief  ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  number  of  these 
is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  great  change  I  have  noticed 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  readiness  to  seek  for  out-relief. 
The  feeling  that  there  is  any  disgrace  in  being  on  the  parish 
is  dying  out.  The  feeling  is  growing  that  out-relief  is 
a  "  right  "  which  should  be  claimed. 

4.  Among  the  guardians  there  is  not  one  who  can  be 
regarded  as  an  ''  expert  "  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.  On  the  board  the  "  public-house  "  interest 
is  far  too  numerously  represented  {i.e.,  by  seven  or  eight 
members).  The  relieving  officers  (though  an  additional 
one  has  recently  been  appointed)  have  far  too  many 
cases  for  either  frequent  or  thorough  investigation. 
There  is  far  too  little  effort  to  make  children — even  those 
who  are  well  able — support  their  aged  parents,  and  still 
less  effort  to  enforce  orders  of  repayment.  (Five  of 
the  borough  magistrates  are  also  members  of  the  Town 
Council.)  Among  the  very  poor  one  rarely  comes  across 
a  case  where  the  feeling  of  family  responsibility  is  strong. 

5.  In  Northampton  there  is  little  or  no  co-operation 
between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law.  The  two  constantly 
overlap  and  very  generally  help  the  same  cases.  There  is 
very  little  "  organisation  of  charity,''  or  of  knowledge 
by  one  agency  of  what  another  is  doing.  The  knowledge 
(and  practice)  of  how  to  give  charity  wisely  is  thcNposses- 
sion  of  a  very  few  people  who  are  "  crjdng  in  the  wilder- 
ness." The  amount  of  charity  given  in  the  aggregate 
is  large  ;  the  amount  of  poor  relief  is  of  course  very  large. 
The  combined  result,  I  consider,  is  a  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  self-effort,  of  enterprise,  and  of  determination 
to  seek  and  find  some  means  of  self-support. 

Feiendly  Co-opebative  and  other  Self-Help 
Societies. 

6.  From  careful  study  of  various  annual  reports  and 
from  recent  conversation  with  those  holding  office  in  the 
various  friendly  societies  having  branches  in  the  town, 
I  gather  that  there  is  less  inclination  on  the  part  of  younger 
men  to  join  the  regular  friendly  societies  such  as  the 
"Oddfellows,"  the  "Foresters,"  and  the  "Free  Gar- 
deners." The  only  societies  which  seem  to  .be  making 
progi-ess  locally  are  the  "  National  Deposit  Friendly 
Society,"  and  the  "  Northampton  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Friend  Society."  I  shoiild  say  that  the  National  Deposit 
Society  appealed  to  a  somewhat  superior  class  to  that  to 
which,  speaking  generally,  the  other  friendly  societies 
appeal.  The  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Friend  Society  is 
purely  local,  and  has  a  wide  range  of  usefulness.  It  pro- 
vides allotments,  a  deposit  bank,  enables  its  members  to 
procure  cheap  coal  on  the  co-operative  system,  and 
also  advances  money  on  satisfactory  security  in  freehold 
houses  or  land.  I  should  say  that  this  society  did  much 
good,  is  well  managed,  and  financially  secure. 

7.  While  the  older  friendly  societies  are  not  relatively 
making  progress,  I  shoiild  say  that  "  slate  clubs  "  and 
"  sick  and  dividend  societies,"  which  divide  up  "  annually 
(and  are  almost  invariably  connected  with  public-houses), 
are  increasing  somewhat  rapidly  in  popularity.  I  attri- 
bute this  partly  to  a  growing  disinclination  to  wait  for 
long-deferred  benefit,  and  a  preference  for  quick,  if  very 
temporary,  advantages. 

8.  In  Northampton  there  is  a  strong  socialistic  feeling, 
and  I  have  been  told  more  than  once  that  Socialists  as  a 
body"  do  not  believe  in  thrift,"  they  do  not  regard  it  as 
a  duty  to  be  advocated.  How  widespread  this  teaching 
is  I  cannot  judge. 

9.  The  co-operative  movement  in  Northampton  is  not 
strong  ;  in  a  population  of  90,000  there  are  but  2,215 
members.  Though  the  society  has  been  in  existence  in 
the  town  for  thirty-five  years  it  has  never  been  the  in- 
fluence which  it  is,  say,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(where  I  have  worked  in  the  cause)  or  in  Lancashire. 

10.  I  believe  that  the  older  friendly  societies — the 
Oddfellows,  Foresters,  and  Free  Gardejners — beUeve  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  provide  for  old  age  pensions 
for  their  members.  This  is  the  opinion  of  aU  the  officers 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question.  They  state 
that  the  coatribution  which  would  be  required  from  the 


members  in  order  to  do  this  would  be  greater  than  the 
members  were  able  to  pay.  Certainly  I  should  say  it 
would  be  greater  than  the  members  were  willing  to  pay. 

11.  On  the  other  hand  the  National  Deposit  Friendly 
Society  behoves  that  it  is  possible  for  their  society  to 
provide  old  age  pensions  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  principle  of  self-help  and  self-effort  is  much  more 
strongly  demanded  by  this  society,  and,  as  I  have  said 
above,  it  seems  to  appeal  to  a  somewhat  superior  clientele. 

12.  From  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  various 
officers  and  leading  men  in  various  friendly  societies 
I  can  state  that  there  is  among  them  an  absolute  unity  of 
opinion  that :  (a)  Free  medical  State  relief  ;  (6)  freely  friendly' 
given  Poor  Law  out-reUef  would  act  adversely  as  far  as  societies 
their  societies  were  concerned,  and  would  very  materially 
reduce  the  number  both  of  existing  and  prospective 
members. 
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The  probable  effect  of  a  State  system  of  old  age  pensions 
is  more  difficult  to  gauge,  because  the  friendly  society  is 
generally  regarded,  as  far  as  benefits  are  concerned,  as  a 
sick  and  burial  society.  It  would  probably  affect  the 
"  National  Deposit  "  more  than  the  other  friendly  societies. 
Probably  the  more  thrifty,  "  the  better-off  "  and  the  more 
far-seeing  men  would  continue  membership,  but  the 
number  of  members  would  decUne.  The  following 
answer  was  given  to  me  by  a  friendly  society  officer  of 
great  experience :  "I  am  of  opinion  that  the  State  should 
leave  the  friendly  societies  to  do  their  own  work,  and 
should  deal  with  old  age  pensions  as  a  national  question 
apart  altogether  from  friendly  societies." 

13.  The  Effect  on  Friendly  Societies  of  Voluntary  Hos- 
pitals.— The  hospital  system  in  Northampton  is  somewhat 
pecuHar.  Admission  for  both  "  in  "  and  "  out  "  patients 
is  procured  by  "  letters  "  which  are  purchased  by  sub- 
scribers and  by  them  given  to  the  poor.  These  "  letters  " 
the  friendly  societies  purchase  for  their  members,  but  the 
hospital  compels  them  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them 
than  the  ordinary  subscriber  pays.  For  a  time  the  friendly 
societies  rebelled  against  this  rule,  but  they  have  found 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  abide  by  the  terms  de- 
manded by  the  hospital.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  friendly 
societies  now  purchase  just  as  many  "  letters  "  as  they 
need. 

14.  In  Northampton  advantage  is  generally  taken  of 
the  Act,  which  enables  the  guardians  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  amount  of  pension  which  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society  is  receiving.  Generally  this  amount  is  small,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  from  this  has  to  be  deducted 
the  monthly  subscription,  say  about  2s.  2d.  My  impression 
is  that  the  result  of  the  Act  is  good,  as  it  does  not  "  fine  " 
men  for  thrift. 

General  Remarks. 

15.  I  wish  to  add  the  follo\ving  general  observations  :— 
It  must  be  remembered  that  present  conditions  in 

Northampton  are  somewhat  exceptional.  There  is  prac- 
tically only  one  trade — the  shoe  trade.  The  output  of 
manufactured  goods  is  now  probably  larger  than  ever,  but 
the  number  of  workers  employed  tends  to  become  fewer. 
The  trade  is  being  concentrated  into  a  few  large  factories, 
which  are  able  to  employ  the  most  recent  and  rapid 
machinery. 

16.  I  should  say  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  men 
above  forty  years  of  age  out  of  work,  consequently  a  large 
number  of  famihes  are  badly  off  because  the  fathers  arc 
earning  little  or  nothing.  Boys  and  youths  and  girls  are 
largely  employed — sometimes  as  a  cheaper  form  of  labour. 

17.  The  rates  are  very  high,  and  this  is  said  to  prevent 
new  industries  being  established.  The  establishment  of 
such  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  present. 

18.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  migration  of  labour  (or 
emigration),  both  of  which  demand  a  measure  of  self-effort. 

47016.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  three  and  a  half 
years  in  Northampton,  but  you  have  had  a  long  previous 
experience  as  a  vicar  elsewhere  ? — That  is  so. 

47017.  You  find  the  feehng  in  Northampton  as  regards 
out-rehef  is  that  it  is  something  to  which  the  ratepayer 
is  entitled  ?— That  is  so,  the  feeling  is  growing  that  he  has 
a  right  to  what  he  regards  as  the  result  of  compulsory 
insurance,  as  it  were. 

47018.  You  still  find,  however,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
persons  who,  whilst  they  vdR  accept  charity  tempora/rily, 
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will  hesitate  to  apply  for  out-relief  ?— Yes,  but  I  think  that 
class  is  decreasing  in  number. 

47019.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ?— No. 

47020.  With  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  guardians 
you  would  say  that  there  is  not  much  expert  opinion 
amongst  them  ? — Very  little  indeed. 

47021.  In  your  judgment  there  are  not  sufficient  reliev- 
ing officers  to  adequately  perform  their  work  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  are,  because  there  are  558  cases  per  officer. 

47022.  There  is  not  much  co-operation  between  char- 
ities and  the  Poor  Law  in  Northampton  ? — Very  little. 

47023.  I  assume  that  the  tendency  of  the  out-relief 
administration,  as  there  are  not  sufficient  officers  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  cases,  and  as  the  guardians 
have  not  great  experience  in  these  matters,  is  to  give  a 
little  all  round  ? — It  is  not  given  in  very  small  sums  ; 
I  could  give  you  a  list. 

47024.  I  suppose  we  shall  get  witnesses  who  can  speak 
more  on  that  point.  What  is  your  idea  of  adequate  out- 
relief,  a  week,  gay  ? — It  all  depends  what  other  sources 
can  be  drawn  upon  ;  but  in  Northampton  (I  can  speak  per- 
sonally for  my  own  parish),  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case 
in  which  there  is  any  repayment  to  the  guarcUans  from 
children.  If  the  guardians  give  out-relief  there  is  no 
real  effort  to  make  the  grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
who  might  be  able  to  pay,  pay  something  back. 

47025.  The  enforcing  of  the  family  liability  is  very 
rare  ? — Very  rare  indeed.  I  think  there  have  been  in  two 
years  six  cases  brought  into  court,  and  all  have  been 
discharged  except  one. 

47026.  In  your  judgment  the  co-operative  societies  are 
not  making  much  progress  ? — Not  in  Northampton. 

47027.  And  the  older  friendly  societies  are  much  in  the 
same  situation  ? — Yes,  if  anytliing,  there  is  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  increase  per  year  in  the  three  largest  societies. 

47028.  You  attribute  that,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the 
increased  popularity  of  the  slate  clubs,  and  the  desire  to 
divide  ? — Yes,  the  sick  and  dividend  clubs,  and  the  loan 
and  dividend  clubs  are  growing  very  rapidly  in  number 
in  connection  with  pubhc  houses. 

47029.  There  is  a  certain  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
the  societias  at  to  the  possibility  of  providing  out  of  their 
funds  old-age  pensions ;  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters 
and  such  bodies  do  not  believe  it  to  be  possible,  on  the 
other  hand  the  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society  thinks 
it  is  feasible  ? — Yes,  but  to  a  large  extent  that  depends  upon 
the  member's  deposit  remaining  of  such  an  amount  that 
out  of  that  can  be  drawn  at  least  a  considerable  portion 
of  what  he  would  receive. 

47030.  There  is  a  belief  that  free  medical  relief  and  free 
outdoor  relief  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
societies  ? — Yes. 

47031.  Is  there  much  free  medical  relief  in  Northamp- 
ton ? — Yes,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  it. 

47032.  There  are  a  number  of  institutions  ? — There 
are  a  great  many  provident  dispensaries;  nearly  every 
doctor  who  works  among  the  poor  has  a  provident  dis- 
pensary. 

47033.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  Do  you  consider  that  free  medical 
relief  ? — No,  I  was  speaking  of  Poor  Law  medical  relief. 

47034.  (Chairman.)  As  regards  old-age  pensions,  you 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  members  of  various 
societies,  and  I  understand  that  they  are  not  altogether 
averse  to  the  idea  of  a  national  old-age  pension? — No, 
they  are  in  favour  of  it ;  I  think  there  is  among  working 
men  a  very  general  feeling  growing  in  favour  of  a  national 
system  of  old-age  pensions. 

47035.  Do  the  friendly  societies  think  it  would  not 
interfere  with  or  diminish  their  numbers  ? — It  might  to 
some  extent,  but  they  regard  it  as  practically  inevitable 
in  the  future. 

47036.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by  some  witnesses  that 
if  a  scheme  of  general  pensions  was  instituted,  the  friendly 
societies  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  per- 
manent sick  pay  they  have  to  pay  to  some  of  their  older 
members  ?— They  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  that  pay- 
ment, and  what  is  called  quarter  pay  is  now  being  reduced ; 
instead  of  being  able  to  give  them  3s.,  2s.  6d.  is  as  much 
as  they  can  give  them. 
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47037.  Should  you  say  there  has  been  any  change  of  The  Rev.  W. 
opinion  about  old-age  pensions  recently  ? — I  think  the  Chadtvick. 
feeling  in  favour  of  them  is  growing. 

47038.  Should  you  say  that  that  was  a  feeling  based  on 
full  consideration  of  the  ciuestion,  or  is  it  merely  a  desire 
to  participate  in  a  form  of  relief  of  a  national  character  ? — 
So  much  depends  upon  the  individual  whose  opinion  is 
given. 

47039.  Was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  indiscriminate  old- 
age  pensions,  or  was  character  at  all  to  be  made  a  test, 
or  was  there  any  condition  to  be  attached  to  the  pensions  ? 
The  men  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject  lately  are  in 
favour  of  what  they  term  the  universal  system  ;  I  do 
not  think  I  can  go  further  than  that. 

47040.  In  Northampton  the  prevalent  system  of  ad-  Northampton 
mission  into  the  voluntary  hospitals  is  by  letters  ? — Yes-  "ticket" 

47041.  And  the  friendly  societies  buy  these  for  their  system  of 

,       „  admission  to 

members  ?— Yes.  voluntary 

47042.  It  ■  is  asserted  that  the  hospitals  make  them  hospitals  and 
pay  a  higher  price  ? — That  is  so.  attitude  of 

47043.  Is  there  any  feeling  on  that  subject  ? — The  societies 
friendly  societies  are  very  sore  upon  the  subject  thereto, 
indeed. 

47044.  Cannot  a  patient  on  a  letter  from  his  doctor 
get  in-door  treatment  without  a  hospital  letter  ? — No, 
not  in  Northampton.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  an  accident 
in  the  street  there  would  be  treatment,  but  not  in  an 
ordinary  case  of  illness. 

47045.  If  a  case  is  serious  and  no  lettor  can  be  obtained, 
I  assume  the  individual  has  to  go  to  the  infirmary  ? — 
Yes,  what  is  very  often  done  is  a  patient  is  taken  into  the 
hospital  and  means  are  found  afterwards  of  getting  a 
letter. 


47046.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  Northampton 
in  recent  years  in  the  siioe  trade,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  concentration  of  work  in  certain  factories,  but  your 
experience  is  that  now  there  is  an  unusual  number  of 
persons,  heads  of  famiUes,  out  of  employment  ? — I  should 
like  to  correct  a  statement  in  my  evidence  ;  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  men  under  forty  years  of  age  out  of 
employment  than  I  thought  there  was.  I  have  made 
very  careful  investigation  into  that.  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  figures  if  you  wish. 

47047.  Perhaps  you  will  do  so  ? — From  November  15th, 
1905,  to  March  18th,  1907,  the  registration  statistics  of 
the  Distress  Committee  show  that  under  twenty  years 
of  age  there  have  been  ten  applications ;  between  twenty 
and  forty  there  have  been  557  applications  ;  and  between 
forty  and  sixty  there  have  been  612  applications. 

47048.  You  find  instances  where  the  fathers  under  the 
changed  system  can  earn  little,  but  their  children  are 
employed  ? — -Yes,  there  is  a  great  tendency  now  to  employ 
cheap  labour,  boys  and  girls  are  doing  work  that  youths 
did,  and  youths  are  doing  the  work  that  men  did. 

47049.  This,  I  assume,  is  a  recent  growth  ? — Compara- 
tively. 

47050. 
—Yes. 
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You  have  only  been  there  three  and  a  half  years  ? 


47051.  Have  you  any  general  suggestion  to  make  as  Political 

regards  any  improvements  in  the  administration  or  in  influence  in 

the  poUcy  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  in  Northampton  it  Poor  Law 

would  be  an  invaluable  thing  to  have  persons  on  the  Poor  administra- 

Law  Board  who  would  not  be  subject  to  political  or  local  ^J?*^' 
■  a  J  r  remedies 

therefor. 

47052.  The  elections,  I  suppose,  are  mainly  run  on 
political  lines  ? — Practically  entirely. 

47053.  In  your  judgment,  I  suppose,  there  is  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  guardians  who  in  consequence  are 
subject  to  local  influence  ? — Certainly. 


47054.  Is  much  public  interest  taken  in  the  election  of 
Poor  Law  guardians  ? — A  little  more  than  there  was, 
but  comparatively  a  small  amount. 

47055.  You  would  like  to  see  stronger  expert  opinion  ? — 
I  should  like  to  see  a  stipendiary  guardian. 

47056.  Who  would  administer  according  to  fixed 
principles  ? — Yes. 

47057.  (Jfr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  11,  the 
National  Deposit  Friendly  Society  from  its  name  is  a 
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national  society,  I  suppose,  and  not  a  local  society  ? — Not 
a  local  society. 

47058.  Has  it  its  local  branches,  or  is  it  a  centralised 
National  Society  ? — It  has  local  branches,  it  has  a  branch 
in  the  Northampton  district  just  as  the  older  societies 
have. 

47059.  Is  it  centralised  like  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  or 
localised  like  the  Oddfellows  ? — It  has  a  central  office  with 
local  branches. 

47060.  Is  the  central  authority  responsible  for  the 
liabilities,  do  you  know  ? — I  believe  it  is,  but  I  cannot  be 
sure. 

47061.  From  the  name  deposit,  it  is  of  the  nature  rather 
of  a  savings  bank  ? — You  have  to  pay  in  in  two  ways,  you 
pay  in  your  subscriptions  and  you  deposit.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  that  you  want  2s.  a  day  when  you  are  ill, 
you  must  pay  2s.  a  month  and  you  must  pay  into  your 
deposit  fund  so  much  as  well, 

47062.  So  that  there  are  accumulated  funds  ? — Yes 

47063.  And  it  caters  for  a  higher  class,  rather  ? — It 
caters  for  the  more  saving  men,  who  naturally  rise  a  little 
bit. 

47064.  And  who  therefore  could  take  in  hand  provision 
for  the  future,  in  the  sense  of  a  pension,  better  than  the 
ordinary  societies  ? — It  makes  a  man  help  towards  his 
own  pension  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  older  societies 
do. 

47065.  There  is  a  substantial  accumulation  for  the 
future  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

47066.  With  regard  to  what  you  call  the  system  of 
letters  in  Paragraph  13,  that  is,  of  course,  a  common 
system  ;  in  a  certain  way  that  appears  to  be  more  closely 
organised  in  Northampton  than  elsewhere  ;  I  imderstand 
that  they  sell  letters  ? — They  sell  letters  to  the  friendly 
societies. 

47067.  And  to  other  people  ? — Yes,  you  can  buy  a 
letter. 

47068.  They  are  not  letters  merely  given  to  sub- 
scribers ? — Yes,  but  the  number  of  letters  varies  with 
the  subscription  ? 

47069.  So  that  each  letter  has  a  monetary  value  ? — 
Yes. 

47070.  Can  people  buy  letters  when  they  want  them  ? — 
Yes. 

47071.  Without  being  regular  subscribers  ?— Yes. 

47072.  So  that,  in  fact,  each  letter  really  has  a  price  ? — 
Yes,  you  might  say  it  has  a  price ;  I  think  it  is  half  a  guinea 
for  each  out-patient  letter;  it  is  nominally  half  a  guinea 
to  the  purchaser,  but  it  costs  more  to  the  friendly  societies. 

>■  47073.  The  price  asked  from  the  friendly  societies  was 
higher  than  the  price  that  would  have  been  asked  from 
any  casual  purchaser  ? — Higher  than  is  asked  from  a 
casual  purchaser,  a  private  purchaser. 

47074.  Was  that  because  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  make  use  of  them  ? — Because  it  was  found  that  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  letters  issued  to  private  subscribers 
were  used,  whereas  all  the  letters  issued  to  friendly 
societies  are  used. 

47075.  They  make  great  use  of  the  letters  ? — Yes. 

47076.  Letters  do  not  convey  an  obligation  to  receive 
a  patient,  I  suppose,  it  is  only  if  there  is  room  ? — Yes,  if 
there  is  room. 

47077.  And  is  there  usually  room,  or  is  there  usually 
a  waiting  list  ? — There  is  not  a  large  waiting  list ;  at  the 
present  time  there  is  just  a  little  room.  I  am  the  chaplain 
of  the  hospital  and  have  never  known  a  long  waiting 
list ;  the  hospital  has  recently  been  enlarged. 

47078.  Is  there  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  letters 
that  can  be  sold  or  bought  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

47079.  I  suppose  the  price  by  no  means  covers  the 
cost  of  the  sick  treatment  ? — An  in-patient  letter  costs 
a  private  subscriber  £1  10s.  6d.,  the  average  cost  of  an 
in-patient  is  about  £4  14s.  3d.  ;  I  believe  those  are  the 
figures  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  given. 

47080.  It  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  a  third  ? — About 
a  third. 

47081.  And  the  rest  is  charity  ? — The  rest  comes  from 
endowment  or  subscriptions. 


47082.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  the  Industria'  ' 
state  of  trade  in  Northampton,  has  the  tendency  been,  couilitiou 

in  the  boot  trade  for  instance,  to  get  more  of  the  skilled  in  North- 
work  done  by  machinery  of  one  sort  and  another  and  ampton  ; 
less  by  the  skilled  workmen  themselves  ? — Yes.  effect  of 

machiner  m 

47083.  That  would  account,  I  suppose,  for  the  larger  unemploj 
number  of  people  thrown  out  of  work  ;  skilled  men  re-  ment,  etc 
main  in  work,  I  suppose  ? — It  is  rather  the  quick  man 

who  remains  in  work. 

47084.  Would  that  account  for  the  youth  being  sub-  Reason  f( 
stituted  for  the  man  ;   are  the  youths  sometimes  quicker  increasinj 
at  the  kind  of  work  that  now  is  principally  wanted  ? —  employnut 
Yes,  a  youth  can  often  manage  a  machine,  at  a  lower  of  j'lveni) 
rate  of  wage,  equally  quickly.  laboar. 

47085.  Do  you  think  that  the  enforcement  of  family  Failme  o 
liability  being  so  slight  is  in  any  way  accounted  for  by  gH'T-rdiani)  * 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  people  are  earning  y[^^\y^ 
less,  married  sons  and  so  on  who  have  got  homes  of  their  chyjiren ' 
own,  and  therefore  it  is  more  difficult  to  enforce  pay-  support 
ment  for  the  out-relief  of  parents  ? — I  do  not  think  that  parents, 
would  account  for  the  whole  of  the  feeling. 

47086.  To  any  extent  do  you  think  ? — Not  to  any  ' 
great  extent. 

47087.  Then  with  regard  to    the    old-age    pensions  Question 
that  are  advocated  by  those  to  whom  you  spoke,  does  contributy  ■ 
anyone  advocate  contributory  old-age  pensions,  pensions  or  non-co 
towards  which  the  individual  himself  does  something  ^^^"^  oryd- 
during  his  lifetime  ? — I  have  not  heard  it  discussed  from  ""^^  pensiA 
that  point  of  view  among  the  men. 

47088.  I  think  we  are  finding  that  practically  that  i 
idea  is  dead  with  regard  to  most  of  the  working  people  j 
of  the  present  day ;    they  wish  for  a  system  towards 

which  they  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  themselves  ? — 
Not  directly. 

47089.  Are  your  relieving  officers  skilled  men  in  their  Qualifical^iJj 
work  :    are  they  chosen  in  any  way  for  that  reason  ? —  °^  North-  1 

cl  in  O  t  Oil  ! 

I  think  they  are  very  good  average  men  at  their  work,  jeiievina  , 

47090.  You  say  one  has  been  recently  appointed  to  officers.  i 
your  knowledge  there,  an  additional  one.    Do  you  happen 

to  know  whether  he  had  done  any  Poor  Law  work  be- 
fore ? — I  do  not  happen,  personally,  to  know  this  man, 
because  he  does  not  work  in  my  own  parish. 

47091.  You  say  you  have  a  good  number  of  pubUcans  Class  of 

on  your  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes.  per.^ons  o  i 

boards  of  t 

47092.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  what  the  guardians 
position  of  other  guardians  is  principally ;     are  there 

many  connected  with  the  building  trade  ? — No,  I  should 
think  they  are  mainly  small  tradesmen. 

47093.  In  the  boot  trade  ? — Not  principally. 

47094.  Have  you  many  people  who  are  students  of 
Poor  Law  matters  who  enter  the  guardians  on  that 
account  ? — No. 

47095.  You  have  not  got  a  sprinkling  of  those  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

47096.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  think  you  said  there  was  an  Increa 
increase  in  the  number  of  benefit  societies  in  Northampton  slate  elS 
especially  in  coimection  with  those  at  public  houses  ? — 
Yes,  a  rapid  iacrease,  I  should  say. 

47097.  I  suppose  they  are  slate  clubs,  are  they  ? — Thev 
are  of  aU  kinds ;  they  are  what  are  termed  sick  and 
divident  clubs  and  loan  and  dividend  clubs ;  they  both 
divide  up  periodically. 

47098.  They  are  both  slate  clubs  ?— Yes. 

47099.  Has  there  been  any  increase,  do  you  know,  in  Position  (; 
the  membership  of  the  affiliated  societies,  the  Hearts  of  larger  friv'^ 
Oak  and  the  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society  at  the  same  so^etnol 
time  ? — Do  you  refer  to  the  mcrease  of  membership  of 
the  older  friendly  societies. 

47100.  Yes  ? — No,  that  is  proportionately  decreasing. 
The  older  friendly  societies  in  Northampton  are  not 
increasing  1  per  cent,  per  annum  at  present. 

47101.  The  increase  is  at  the  expense  of  the  older 
friendly  societies  ? — Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

47102.  Are  the  clergy  promoting  benefit  clubs  of  any  Attitude 
kind  at  all  V—l  think  they  are  slowly  reaUsing  the  danger  ^^^''^y^?^ 
of  these  dividing-up  societies. 


47103.  Have  they  any  of  their  own  connected^with 
their  own  parishes  ? — Clothing  and  coal  clubs. 
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47104.  Bat  not  sick  benefit  societies  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

47105.  With  regard  to  the  hospital  letters  you  were 
speaking  of,  does  that  10s.6d.  represent  the  average  total 
cost  of  each  in-pa':ient  and,  each  out-patient,  or  is  it 
supplemented  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — It  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  endowment. 

47106.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  clothing  and 
coal  clubs  which  you  referred  to  just  now,  they  are  some- 
what on  the  same  priaciple  economic  illy  as  the  dividing- 
up  clubs,  are  they  not  ?— Yes,  they  divide  up  at  Christmas. 

47107.  They  are  practically  on  the  same  economic 
principle  ? — Yes,  on  the  same  economic  principle. 

47108.  With  regard  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
employed  in  industries,  have  you  ever  considered  the 
desirability  of  having  a  half-time  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
with  a  view  to  getting  half-time  for  technical  education 
and  physieal  training  and  domestic  training ;  that  is  to 
say  making  all  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
go  on  the  half-time  system,  allowing  an  employer  to  have 
them  for  thirty  hours  a  week,  the  remainder  to  be  occupied 
by  technical  training  and  physical  training,  including 
their  leisure.  Has  that  occurred  to  you  as  a  possible 
way  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  admirable  system  if  it 
could  be  arranged,  but  I  believe  the  average  manu- 
facturer would  rather  that  it  was  done  at  an  earlier  age 
than  fourteen. 

47109.  I  know,  but  assuming  we  wish  to  keep  the 
present  age  up  high  for  leaving  school,  in  your  opinion 
would  it  tend  to  the  national  welfare  if  there  was  a  haK- 
time  system  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  for  technical 
training  for  the  boys  and  domestic  economy  for  the  girls  ? 
—Yes. 

47110.  You  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — I  do, 
if  it  could  be  arranged. 

47111.  That  would  practically  check  the  employment 
of  boy  labour  as  against  men,  it  would  halve  the  boy 
labour  of  the  coimtry  ? — Yes. 

47112.  I  rather  wanted  to  get  from  you  whether  you 
considered  the  state  of  irresponsibility  with  regard  to  con- 
trol and  leisure  of  the  girls  and  boys  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  as  independant  wage  earners,  was  an  evil,  they 
being  without  any  kind  of  education  or  control  ? — 
Certainly. 

47113.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  prevent  that  ? 
— Certainly,  if  it  could  be  done. 

47114.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  Paragraph  4  you  speak  of 
the  public  house  interest  having  eight  or  nine  members  ; 
out  of  how  many,  may  I  ask  ? — I  am  speaking  from 
memory,  but  I  think  there  are  thirty-eight. 

47115.  What  particular  interest  have  the  publicans 

♦ in  becoming  guardians  ;  is  it  with  regard  to  the  assess- 
ments ? — Not  entirely. 

con-     ^    47116.  Can  you  not  give  us  some  suggestion  ? — I  should 
njtion  be-     think  it  is  partly  the  same  interest  that  has  shown  itself 
t! en  public  in  the  rapid  increase  in  sick  and  dividend  and  loan 
li  368  and     dividend  societies, 
a  dmg- 

« 47117.  What  is  the  particular  connection  of  sick  and 
I  dividend  societies  with  the  pubHc  houses :  you  say  they 

I  are  invariably  connected  with  public  houses ;  why  is  that  ? 

— Very  largely  so  because  they  are  an  advertisement  for 
j  the  public  houses  and  a  means  of  attracting  customers 

'  to  the  public  houses. 

47118.  [Mrs.  Webb.)  When  they  divide  up  they  spend 
the  money  at  the  public  house,  do  they  not  ? 

47119.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  they  not  let  them  have  the 
room  free  for  the  sake  of  what  is  bought ;  I  have  always 
understood  they  could  get  a  room  at  a  pubhc  house  free  ? — 
There  is  what  is  called  a  wet  rent. 

47120.  {Professor  Smart.)  And  that  means  ? — I  do 
not  suppose  rent  is  paid  in  money. 

47121.  I  think  we  can  guess  the  rest.  In  that  hospital 
arrangement  of  yours,  does  the  subscription  come  first 
or  the  case  come  first  ?  Do  people  subscribe  so  much 
and  then  get  the  right  of  sending  so  many  patients,  or 
do  the  patients  come  first  and  then  the  subscription  is  pro- 
portionate ? — This  is  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  ;  if  a 
patient  is  ill  and  wants  to  go  into  the  hospital,  or  say  that 
the  dispensary  doctor  or  their  ordinary  doctor  advises 
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removal  to  the  hospital,  they  go  at  once  and  seek  for  a 
letter  to  obtain  admission. 

47122.  Will  they  not  get  admission  except  by  means  of 
payment? — No. 

47123.  It  is  one  ticket  to  each  half-guinea,  is  it  ?  I 

can  give  you  the  scale  if  you  would  care  to  have  it. 

47124.  But  you  have  not  the  system  they  have  in 
some  places,  where  it  is  virtually  an  unlimited  number  of 
eases  to  a  single  subscription  ? — No,  each  letter  has  a 
monetary  value. 

47125.  With  regard  to  the  shoe  trade,  you  say  there 
is  practically  only  one  trade  in  Northampton ;  does  that 
include  the  subsidiary  trades,  such  as  leather  ? — No,  I 
can  give  you  statistics.  Out  of  915  skilled  hands  who 
have  applied  for  help  to  the  Distress  Committee,  727  have 
been  connected  with  the  shoe  trade,  and  that  does  not 
include  currying  and  tanning,  which  might  be  considered 
subsidiary. 

47126.  I  understand  that  Northampton  has  extended 
very  greatly,  while  the  shoe  industry  has  not  grown  to 
any  great  extent ;  that  looks  as  if  other  trades  were  grow- 
ing up  in  the  place  ?— There  has  been  no  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  the  last  three  years,  I  consider. 

47127.  Or  of  trade  ?— Or  of  trade. 

47128.  Then  a  person  thrown  out  of  the  shoe  trade  is 
virtually  without  employment  of  any  kind  ? — Practically 
so. 

47129.  I  should  like  you  to  elaborate  what  you  say 
about  the  boys  and  girls  being  largely  employed  as  a 
cheap  form  of  labour.  Boys,  of  course,-  cannot  work 
the  new  machines  ? — There  are  some  machines  that  they 
can  watch. 

47130.  Those  have  always  been  watched  by  boys, 
have  they  not ;  you  do  not  mean  to  say  boys  are  dis- 
placing youths  while  youths  are  displacing  men  ? — That 
is  practically  what  I  mean. 

47131.  What  about  girls ;  girls  work  entirely  on  the 
sewing  machines  ? — No,  girls  are  to  some  extent  now 
employed  in  what  is  termed  the  shoe  room. 

47132.  Do  you  refer  to  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  ?  Substitution 
— It  is  the  room  where  the  boxing  of  them  is  done,  the  of  juvenile 
packmg,  and  so  on.    In  the  olden  days  that  used  to  be  ^^"^  ^<^v\t 
regarded  as  a  perquisite  of  men  getting  on  in  life,  now,  in- 

stead  of  giving  the  men  18s.  a  week  in  the  shoe  room, 
they  employ  boys  and  girls  for  it,  or  at  least  girls  largely 
do  that  work. 

47133.  There  is  no  displacement  with  regard  to  the 
sewing  machines  ? — No. 

47134.  {Miss  Hill.)  In  Paragraph  2  of  your  statement 
you  speak  about  the  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  funds  being 
employed  in  regular  pensions  for  widows  ? — Yes. 

47135.  You  think  that  very  advantageous  and  that  it 
meets  a  want  ? — I  should  say  it  distinctly  met  a  want. 

47136.  Is  there  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  non' 
endowed  charities  to  throw  their  relief  into  the  form  of 
regular  allowances  to  the  old  and  infirm  ? — I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  rmderstand  what  you  mean  by  non-endowed. 

47137.  Are  the  voluntary  charities  administered  at  all 
in  the  form  of  pensions,  those  which  are  not  endowed  in 
Northampton  ;  is  there  any  movement  for  organising  a 
pension  for  the  deserving  aged  poor  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

47138.  The  voluntary  charities  from  the  chmches  and 
chapels  and  so  on  are  given  more  in  casual  charity  ? — 
Yes,  and  generally  given  in  cases  of  sickness  too. 

47139.  So  that  there  are  no  pensions  except  those  from 
the  endowed  charities  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

47140.  You  spoke  about  the  members  of  friendly 
societies  with  whom  you  had  conversed  being  in  favour  of 
a  universal  old-age  pension  ? — Yes. 

47141.  Do  they  put  any  limitations  to  that,  would  they 
have  them  given  to  criminals  and  habitual  drunkards  and 
so  on,  do  you  know  ? — That  I  could  not  answer. 

47142.  Universal  would  include  those,  would  it  not ; 
if  it  is  to  be  a  universal  pension  there  would  be  no  enquiry 
as  to  character  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  would  limit  it 
in  any  way. 

47143.  {Mrs.  Bosanquef.)  Could  you  give  us  any 
typical  cases  of  out-relief  that  you  come  across  in  your 
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district  showing  whether  it  was  adequate  or  not  ? — I  can 
tell  you  of  a  case,  for  instance,  where  there  are  an  old  man, 
an  old  woman  and  an  old  man  who  is  a  lodger.  I  think 
that  the  three  of  them  are  getting  12s.  a  week  and  there  is 
a  son  who  is  supposed  to  supply  2s.  a  week,  so  there  is  14s. 
a  week  coming  in  there  of  which  12s.  is  from  the  Poor  Law. 

47144.  Would  the  12s.  aU  be  from  the  Poor  Law  ? 
Entirely  from  the  Poor  Law. 

47145.  What  would  their  rent  be  ? — About  4s.  a  week 
there. 

47146.  Is  that  the  usual  rate  of  relief  of  old  people, 
about  4s  ? — The  usual  rate  of  relief  for  an  old  woman 
would  be  from  4s.  to  5s.  6d.,  for  a  married  couple  from  7s. 
6d.  to  83. 

47147.  What  sort  of  relief  would  they  give  to  widows 
with  children  ? — It  depends  on  the  number  of  the  children. 
May  I  give  you  a  typical  case  ? 

47148.  If  you  please  ? — I  know  of  one  case  where  there 
is  a  widow  with  five  children  and  she  receives  10s.  a  week. 

47149.  Would  tliat  again  be  a  4s.  rent  ? — No,  about  3s. 
there. 

47150.  That  would  be  7s.  for  six  people  to  live  on  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  think  in  that  case  the  friends  can  do  something. 

47151.  Should  you  say  from  your  experience  that  the 
relief  that  is  given  in  your  parish  generally  goes  wisely  ? — 
Generally,  but  not  always. 

47152.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  give  us  an  instance 
where  it  has  gone  unwisely  ?— Such  matters  are  so  difficult 
to  prove. 

47153.  It  would  not  be  against  any  individual  person, 
(vould  it,  and  you  could  simply  give  us  a  general  idea  of 
how  the  relief  was  being  given  ?— I  know  of  one  house 
where  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  drinking, 
the  man  is  receiving  quarter-pay  from  two  clubs  and  there 
is  about  6s.  6d.  coming  in  from  out-relief. 

47154.  Would  the  public  house  which  that  man  frequents 
belong  to  a  guardian  ? — Not  in  that  case. 

Effect  of  out-  47155.  Is  the  out-relief  ever  given,  do  you  think,  to 
supplement  wages  ? — I  should  think  it  had  this  effect, 
that  it  enabled  the  people  to  take  somewhat  smaller  sums. 

47156.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  people  are  earning 
very  low  wages  and  receiving  out-relief  ? — Not  for  regular 
work,  but  I  know  of  people  who  are  receiving  small  sums ; 
for  instance,  there  is  the  case  of  a  woman  and  her  daughter 
where  the  mother  is  receiving  out-relief  and  the  daughter 
earns  very  little. 

47157.  What  work  would  the  daughter  do  ? — In  this 
case  office  cleaning. 

47158.  Can  you  tell  us  what  co-operation  there  is 
between  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  guar- 
dians ? — There  is  co-operation  between  the  relieving 
officers  and  the  agent  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

47159.  What  form  would  that  take  ? — Mutual  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  cases. 

47160.  Does  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ever 
refer  cases  to  the  guardians  with  suggestions  ? — I  think 
if  they  found  they  could  not  deal  with  the  case  they 
would  do  so. 

47161.  Do  the  guardians  ever  refer  cases  ? — Yes  they 
have  done  so. 

47162.  Are  any  of  the  guardians  represented  on  the 
society,  is  there  mutual  representation  ? — I  only  know 
of  one  guardian  who  is  on  the  committee,  and  the  clerk  to 
the  guardians  is  on  the  committee. 

47163.  Could  you  develop  your  idea  of  a  stipendiary 
guardian  to  administer  rehef,  would  he  be  only  one,  or 
would  he  be  one  of  many  ? — I  should  say  he  would  be  the 
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47164.  Would  a  stipendiary  chairman  meet  the  case  or 
would  he  be  more  autocratic  than  that  ? — I  think  he  ought 
to  be  more  autocratic  than  that ;  there  ought  to  be  some 
one  entirely  outside  the  range  of  local  influence. 

47165.  Would  you  apply  that  only  to  out-relief  or 
would  you  apply  it  also  to  the  management  of  institu- 
tions ? — Especially  to  out-rehef. 


47166.  Possibly  leaving  institutions  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  people  ? — I  think  it  would  be  good  to  have  an  expert 
there. 

47167.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Would  it  be  amiss  to  say  that  the  Thesubsti. 
endowed  charities  of  Northampton  are  much  used    in  tion  of 
supplementation  of  out-door  rehef  ? — I  think  they  are  charity  fo 
used  in  heu  of  it.  out-relief . 

NorthamB 

47168.  Not  in  supplementation  of  it  ? — No,  many  of  ton. 
the  charities  are  in  this  position,  that  the  receipt  of  relief 
disquaUfies  persons  from  being  beneficiaries  under  them. 

47169.  You  may  say  that  you  have  two  grades  of  out- 
door rehef,  endowed  charity  outdoor  relief,  and  Poor 
Law  rehef  ? — Those  who  fail  to  obtain  the  charity  be- 
come the  recipients  of  outdoor  rehef. 

47170.  They  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

47171.  Would  I  be  right  in  thinking  that  if  the  money  Question^ 
were  available  for  what  I  might  call  distinct  remedial  applicatic 
help,  it  would  go  much  fvurthor,  and  prevent  much  dis-  of  charity) 
tress  and  pauperism,  so  that  it  could  be  used  more  for  remedial 
temporary  purposes,   according  to  the  nature   of  the  ^^jects. 
particular  cases,  and  according  to  a  definite  plan,  as 

the  nature  of  the  case  might  suggest  ? — I  think  the  money 
would  go  fujther. 

47172.  In  regard  to  charities  hke  that,  is  there  a  very  Possihilit 
strong  feehng  that  the  charities  should  be  left  just  as  re-modellj 
they  are  and  not,  as  it  were,  remodelled  for  modern  chariiies. 
needs  and  uses  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

^47173.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  have  you  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  desire  is  strong  to  keep  things  as  they 
are  in  the  matter  of  charity,  without  any  alteration  in 
mere  details  even  ? — I  think  that  some  of  those  who  are 
trustees  of  the  charities  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
schemes  might  be  re-arranged  possibly  for  modern  needs. 

47174.  With  regard  to  the  old-age  pension  proposal 
that  you  refer  to  as  universal,  can  you  differentiate  it 
really  from  outdoor  rehef  to  which  everybody  is  en- 
titled at  a  certain  age  ? — No. 

47175.  You  say :  "  I  should  say  there  is  an  unusual  Increasin 
number  of  men  above  forty  years  of  age  out  of  work,  ^°g^™  ^f*' 
consequently  a  large  number  of  famihes  are  badly  off,  n-iiddie-ajlj 
because  the  fathers  are  earning  little  or  nothing."  State-  „^gjj  j^^d 
ments  hke  that  have  been  made  to  us  ;  have  you  any  method  c 
suggestion  about  it,  because  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  their 

at  a  very  early  age  a  new  form  of  pauperism,  or  partial  maintensM 
pauperism,  were  coming  into  existence.    What  happen? 
to  these  men  now,  how  do  they  hve  ? — I  should  think 
they  are  largely  supported  by  their  famihes. 

47176.  Practically  one  might  say  that  the  man,  after 
forty,  is  hving  on  his  wife  and  children  ?— A  good  many 
of  them  are. 

47177.  And  that  permanently  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  quite  so  many  as  there  were  eighteen  months 
ago,  because  trade  is  a  httle  better. 

47178.  But  even  granted  that  trade  is  better,  is  there 
any  considerable  mmiber  who  accept  this  as  a  kind  of 
social  state  ? — In  the  last  return  we  had,  on  the  unem 
ployed  hst  there  were  nearly  300  men  over  forty  years 
of  age  in  Northampton,  seeking  employment. 

47179.  Supposing  you  went  back  to  the  time  before 
the  bad  times  came,  did  you  find  men  of  forty  then,  too 
old  for  their  work  if  one  may  so  say,  depending  on  their 
famihes  ? — Nothing  hke  to  the  extent  they  are  now. 

47180.  Do  you  look  forward  to  this  evil  disappearing 
with  an  improvement  in  trade  ? — No. 

47181.  You  think  it  is  permanent  ? — I  think  it  is  per- 
manent tiU  some  other  remedy  is  found. 

47182.  What  is  your  remedy  ? — It  is  more  than  one  ; 
I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  Northampton  to  refuse 
the  opportunity  of  forming  a  labour  colony.  I  think  if 
these  men  learned  agriculture  something  could  be  done 
in  that  way. 

47183.  You  think  they  might  shift  their  trade  better 
if  they  knew  how  to  manage  land  ? — Yes,  and^  I  think 
emigration  is  becoming  much  more  common;  it  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  Northampton  now. 

47184.  They  are  going  out  of  England  ?— They  are 
going  out  to  Canada. 
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47185.  That  would  be  one  of  your  remedies  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

47186.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  For  a  man  of  over 
forty  ? — Families  are  in  some  instances  going. 

47187.  [Chairman.)  Is  the  inability  of  men  over  forty 
to  get  work  in  Northampton  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
boot  trade,  or  has  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  at 
all  affected  the  age  ? — I  think  that  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  has  to  some  extent  affected  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  much  more  owing  to  this  :  The  trade  union 
has  a  minimum  wage,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man 
over  forty  to  earn  what  the  masters  consider  is  that  wage, 
80  he  is  discharged  in  favour  of  a  man  who  can  earn  the 
trade  union  wage. 


47188.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  the  boot  trade,  The  lico.  W. 
I  suppose  rapidity  of  work  is  the  one  essential  ? — It  is  E.  ChadwicL: 
a  chief  essential. 


47189.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Does  it  mean  that  the  passing  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  acting  in  favour  of 
the  strong  rather  than  the  weak,  that  is  to  say  it  streng- 
thens the  position  of  the  men  in  middle  hfe,  with  the  ofi- 
chance  of  this  want  of  work  later  on  in  hfe  ? — A  man  is 
in  work  till  he  is  forty ;  soon  after  he  is  forty  he 
becomes  naturally  somewhat  slow,  then  he  is  put 
on  one  side ;  of  course  the  trade  union  will  give  per- 
mission occasionally  to  a  man  over  forty  to  bake  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  but  they  do  not  like  doing 
so. 


25  Mar.  1907 


Dr.  John  Dodd,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


47190.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  consulting  physician 
to  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  at  Leicester  ? — I  am. 

47191.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement). 
My  experience  and  qualifications  are  as  under  : — 

(a)  Twenty-one  years'  experience  in  Ireland  and 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  working  classes  there, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  system 

(b)  Experience  of  the  "  working "  classes  in 
Huddersfield,  the  Potteries,  North  Lincolnshire  and 
North  Essex. 

(c)  About  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  "  work- 
ing" and  other  classes  in  Leicester,  including  daily 
visiting  in  their  homes  and  knowledge  of  their  ideas 
and  family  life. 

(d)  About  five  years'  experience  on  the  Leicester 
Board  of  Guardians  during  which  time  I  have  ad- 
vocated most  of  the  ideas  given  in  these  sheets. 
A  few  have  been  passed  with  good  results. 

(e)  Have  done  some  Poor  Law  district  work  in 
Leicester  for  other  medical  men. 

(/)  Have  taken  an  interest  in  "  commonsense 
socialism,"  social  movements  and  Poor  Law  work 
for  years. 

(g)  Sixteen  months'  experience  as  visiting  medical 
officer  to  North  Evington  (Leicester)  Poor  Law 
Infirmary. 

The  opinions  expressed  are  based  upon  : — 

(a)  My  personal  experience. 

(b)  Reading. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  character. 

To  get  a  true  perspective  of  the  increasing  expenditure 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  expenditure  on  indoor  relief, 
outdoor  relief  and  limatics  should  be  plotted  on  squared 
paper,  when  the  influence  of  the  boot  strike,  extension  of 
the  borough  boundary  and  the  socialistic  movement  of  the 
last  four  to  five  years  will  be  clearly  shown. 

Sanitary  Authority. 

1.  This  is  confined  to  notifiable  diseases  and  phthisis. 

2.  The  chief  infectious  diseases  treated  in  the  Municipal 
Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  are,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria.  I  believe  parish  cases  are  received 
equally  with  others.  As  regards  phthisis,  those  cases 
only  are  taken  that  are  likely  to  benefit.  Parish  cases 
paid  for. 

3.  Chronic  consumptive  cases  sent  to  North  Evington 
Poor  Law  Infirmary.    They  are  practically  all  incurable. 

-  4.  Sanitary  Committee  gives  disinfectants  gratis  for 
infectious  cases,  and  in  former  years  when  diarrhoea 
was  prevalent,  diarrhoea  mixture. 

5.  Recently  they  have  appointed  a  medical  man 
to  examine  school  board  children  ;  also  a  milk  depot 
has  been  established  (pasteurized  milk). 

eed  of  con-  ^'  ^  *™  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mptive  mittee  should  establish  a  "  consumptive  dispensary," 
spensary  at  with  the  object  of  carrj-ing  out  preventive  measures  on 
iicester.      the  Edinburgh  lines. 
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The  Poor  Law. 

7.  So  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned  there  is  : — 

(a)  The  usual  provision  of  Poor  Law  medical  25  Mar.  1907. 

officers.    They  have,  I  believe,  several  times  applied   

to  the  Board  for  advance  of  salary  and  have  been  Poor  Law 
refused.    In  my  experience  the  Board  is  more  ready  nieilicai  relit  f 
to  consider  the  claims  of  other  officers  than  the  Leicester, 
medical    officers.    The    medical    officers  (district) 
are,  I  believe,  allowed  10s.  6d.  for  confinements 
when  order  is  given  by  reUeving  officers. 

(6)  Leaflets  giving  advice  as  to  the  prevention  of 
consumption  have  been  distributed  from  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  also  leaflets  on  infant  rearing. 

(c)  Recently  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  has  been 
provided  (512  beds).  This  has  been  a  boon  to  manj'  of 
the  curable  poor,  by  placing  them  under  better 
conditions,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
charge  of,  or  responsibility  for,  troublesome  and 
"  dirty "  people,  find  it  a  convenient  means  of 
getting  them  off  their  hands. 

8.  The  opening  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  must  have  Effect  on 
lessened  the  work  of  the  district  medical  officers,  as  i"door 
patients  are  now  more  freely  sent  than  when  the  infirmary  Jjf'^g  ^i^bli^h*^ 
was  attached  to  the  workhouse.  ing  t^e'parate 

inlirmar}'. 


Voluntary  Effort. 

We  have  : — 

(a)  General  Infirmary,  about  200  beds.  In  prac 
tice  nearly  anyone  can  get  a  recommendation. 
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(6)  Provident  Dispensary,  somewhere  about  50,0C0  ^^^^^  tlieir 
members.  pauperising 

(c)  People's  Dispensary,  somewhere  about  6,000  efiect  on  the 
members.  population. 

In  my  opinion  these  three  are  huge  pauperizing  agencies, 
as  there  is  no  effective  check  against  imposition  by  people 
who  are  in  a  position  to  pay  more. 

The  dispensaries  (the  medical  staff  receive  2s.  and  Is.  lOd. 
respectively  per  member,  per  annum)  "  pauperize  "  the 
better-off  working  classes,  etc,,  and  the  infirmary  "  pau- 
perizes "  those  who  could,  and  should,  be  treated  by  the 
dispensaries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  out-  Ovorlapi'in;^- 
door  rehef  are  members  of  dispensaries  and  private  clubs,  betw^eii  i'oor 
These  are  generally  the  "  respectable  "  poor  who  are  ' 
badly  off  through  no  fault  of  their  own.    The  "  impro 
vident "  poor  will  not  keep  up  their  payments,  and  find  ^ient  pay- 
their   way  as  out-patients    to    Infirmary   or    district  lueut  of 
parish  doctor.     The   payments   to   doctors   from  the  di.spensary 
dispensaries  are  too  low,   considering   the  numbir  of  doctoiv. 
patients,  for  good  work  to  be  done ;  accordingly  a  large 
number  of  these  dispensary  patients  find  their  way  to  the 
out-patient  department  of  the  General  InfrmarJ^  In 
my  opinion  the  out-patient  department  of  general  I  ifir- 
maries  should  exist  only  for  the  treatment  of  accidents 
(first  time  dressing)  and  for  "special "  treatmout.  A  common 
belief  among  the  "  working "  classes  is,  that  as  they 
contribute  weekly  to  the  Infirmary,  they  have  a  rigll^ 
to  free  treatment  there.    I  have,  however,  not  found 
this  insisted  on  by  the  ''respectable"  or  those  that  om 
can  respect : — 

(d)  Friendly  societies.    In  these  many  well  oft'  ^''^°J^"'y 
members  insist  on  their  right  to  get  medical  attend- 
ance  for  3s.  and  4s.  a  year  aUeujiuice 
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(e)  Medical  associations.  In  this  cas3  one  or  two 
medical  men  are  employed  by  salary.  They  have  to 
do  exactly  as  their  masters,  the  committee,  tell  them 
and  doctor  all  the  members,  no  matter  how  well  off 
they  may  be. 

(/)  Private  Clubs.  There  are  no  doubt  several 
thousands  of  members  in  private  clubs.  This  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  free  contract,  as  there  is  nobody 
to  interfere  or  dictate,  but  owing  to  the  existence 
of  the  dispensaries  and  friendly  societies  (as  regards 
medical  attendance)  many  of  these  club  patients  are 
well  able  to  pay ;  if  they  are  objected  to,  well,  they 
will  join  the  dispensary. 

10.  In  the  cases  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  a  lay  committee  manages 
everything  (there  is  generally  a  small  medical  element, 
except  in  d  and  e,  but  it  is  non-efiective). 

11.  In  the  case  of  the  provident  dispensary,  it  is  monied 
men  who  direct  the  operations — -men  who  know  nothing  of 
the  lives  of  the  working  classes,  and  who  are  apparently 
more  concerned  with,  and  plume  themselves  on,  the  large 
numbers  "  reheved,"  than  anything  else. 

12.  Meanwhile,  the  doctors  treat  too  many  patients, 
suffer  in  pocket,  and  many  of  the  patients  are  pauperized 
by  getting  their  treatment  at  too  low  a  rate. 

Examples. — I  have  myself  treated  a  young  man  at  Id. 
per  week  who  admitted  to  me  that  week  after  week  he 
spent  3s.  a  week  and  over  at  the  theatre.  Similarly  a  young 
club  patient  has  admitted  that  he  spent  3s.  a  week  on 
cigarettes. 

13.  There  is  a  rage  for  cheapness  in  this  town,  medical 
and  otherwise, and  speaking  generally,  a  very  considerable 
disinchnation  on  the  part  of  children  to  keep  or  assist  their 
parents.    This  acts  in  obvious  ways. 

14.  There  is  plenty  of  overlapping,  and  no  co-ordina- 
tion. 

15.  There  ought  practically  to  be  no  General  InSrmary 
"  out-patient  "  department  in  this  town,  except  for  special 
cases,  and  these  ought  to  come  through  general  prac- 
titioners. The  bulk  of  the  cases  treated  there  could  just 
as  well  be  treated  by  outside  practitioners. 

16.  No  person  ought  to  be  allowed  to  join  a  dispensary, 
etc.,  for  medical  treatment  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  is 
entitled  to  do  so  by  reason  of  scanty  means  or  other 
sufficient  causes. 

17.  We  should  thus  have  : — 

{a)  The  district  Poor  Law  medical  officer  and  the 
Poor  Law  hospitals  for  the  very  poor  or  those  on  the 
verge. 

(b)  Dispensaries  restricted  to  those  where  the  in- 
come is,  or  united  incomes  are,  small. 

(c)  Hospital,  fed  by  recommendation  of  dispensary 
doctors  and  general  practitioners,  both  as  regards  in- 
patients and  out-patients. 

18.  I  am  convinced  that  the  extreme  cheapening  of 
medical  service  in  the  town  is  as  bad  for  the  working 
classes  as  for  the  medical  men,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  obtained  tends  directly  to  pauperize. 

At  present  it  is  all  over-lapping  and  no  co-operation 
or  co-ordination.  As  arranged  above,  there  would  be 
some  order  and  system. 

19.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  medical  assistance  of 
the  poor  might  be  better  controlled  through  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  town  council.  In  my  opinion,  the 
guardians  of  this  town  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  than 
they  can  usefully  accompUsh.  Their  work  therefore  ought 
to  be,  if  anything  is  done,  hghtened. 

20.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  or  quality  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  insufficient,  except  in  so  far  as 
Poor  Law  work,  dispensary  work,  and  club  work  is  badly 
remunerated,  and  therefore  the  work  is  more  or  less  badly 
done. 

21.  In  this  connection  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
medical  officers  of  health  should  have  security  of  tenure, 
otherwise  their  mouths  must  in  many  cases  be  closed  and 
their  hands  tied. 

22.  I  think  I  have  shown  above  that  all  classes  have 
ample  opportunity  for  treatment,  but,  owing  to  the  "  lay  " 
element  governing  these  institutions  the  tendency  is  for 
the  treatment  to  be  "  cheap  and  nasty  "    rather  than 


"  good  and  well  paid."  In  the  case  of  the  general  in- 
firmary the  out-patient  department  is  choked  by  people 
who  wait  from  two  to  six  hours,  the  staff  is  insufficient 
now,  but  amply  sufficient  if  the  bulk  who  might  be  treated 
elsewhere  were  refused. 

23.  In  my  opinion  the  "quahty"  of  the  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  and  working  classes  is  insufficient 
only  by  reason  of  underpaying,  which  means  that  a  medical 
man  has  too  many  patients  if  he  is  to  make  a  decent  Uving. 

24.  In  these   opinions    and    statements     I  confine 
mys;lf  to  Leicester  alone. 

25.  The  foUo-nang  might  be  classed  as  peculiarities  and  Poor  La^ 
experiments  in  this  union  : —  expeiime'j 

(a)  During  the  last  three  years  or  so  a  very  large  Leicesfj 
number  of  men  on  the  "  labour  test,"  which  is  not  a  test  ^^^n 
test,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  definite  amoimt  of  culture  f( 
work  is  not  required  to  be  done.  the  able- 

(b)  Spade  culture  of  land,  by  out-of-works  (Gil- ^oJied,w1d. 
roes).  This  is  judged  to  be  the  most  suitable  form  chopping  ,r, 
of  employment.  paupers,  5. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  the  land  round  North 
Evington  Infirmary  has  given  employment  to  a 
large  number — levelUng,  spade-cropping,  etc. 

(d)  Extensive  use  of  wood-chopping  in  separate 
rented  building  and  canvassing  for  orders. 

(e)  Disinclination  to  allow  inmates  of  workhouse 
to  do  work  which  ought  to  be  done,  from  a  Trade 
Union  point  of  view,  by  workmen  from  outside. 
Stoppage  of  oakimi  picking,  stone  breaking,  etc. 

(/)  An  inclination  to  revert  to  scattered  homes 
instead  of  cottage  homes — one  or  two  provided. 

(g)  Receiving  homes  for  children,  away  from 
workhouse. 

(A)  A  greater  tendency  to  board  out  children — 
mainly  Roman  Catholics. 

26.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  moral  condition  of  recipients  jjggj 
of  relief  should  mainly  determine  their  treatment.  classificst 

Holding  this  view,  I  think  prudent  "  respectable  "  and  according) 
provident  paupers  should  either  have  an  old-age  pension  character, 
or  what  is  equivalent,  adequate  reUef ;  if  too  infirm 
they  should  be  accommodated  in  the  infirmary  or  separ- 
ately in  the  house.  It  is  a  real  purgatory  for  these  people 
to  associate  with  the  foul-mouthed,  etc.,  people  who  find 
their  way  to  the  "  house." 

27.  The  test  of  the  "  house  "  is  a  very  necessary  one,  Value  of  5 
for  the  improvident  and  those  who  have  fallen  by  their  workhousri 
own  fault,  and  their  condition  should  not  be  made  too  test  for  tl, 
comfortable.  I  am  a  behever  in  the  old  dictum  that  i™pro'^'id<ft 
this  class  should  be  at  least  "  worse  off  than  the  worst-paid 
class  of  workers  who  support  themselves."  The  tendency 
is  now  in  the  other  direction.  This  apphes  to  the  house 
and  not  the  Pco:  Law  infirmary.  Even  there,  I  think,  a 
distinction  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  between  the 
provident  and  improvident. 

28.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this  town  Class  of  p| 
are  mainly  hosiery  and  shoe  hands.  sons  appl}gi< 

29.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes  the  provident  poor 
look  upon  Poor  Law  relief  as  the  last  to  be  resorted  to, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  here  a  gro^ving  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  children  to  support  their  parents, 
either  by  reason  of  marriage,  low  wages,  or  their  own 
increased  wants  and  pleasures,  and  disinclination  to  make 
sacrifices,  a  very  considerable  number  of  respectable  old 
people  are  thrown  on  the  rates.  This  occurs  also  in  the 
case  of  disease,  such  as  apoplexy,  where  the  patient  is 
frequently  "  dirty  "  and  difficult  to  manage. 

30.  A  good  many  others  have  been  thro-mi  out  of  work  Effect  of 
because  of  the  "  minimum  wage "  regulation  of  the 
unions,  and  I  think  the  sense  of  "  morality  "  has  been  ™agg™ojj  „ 
dulled  in  a  good  many  cases  by  the  tendency  of  quick  employme 
workers  to  slow  down  to  the  pace  of  slow  workers.  This 
applies  specially  to  the  boot  trade. 

31.  The  tendency  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  struggles  increasingj 
between  trade  imions  and  masters,  has  resulted  in  the  juvenile, 
undue  employment  of  youths  (boys  and  girls),  and  married  emi'loyme( 
women — accordingly    the    natural    result    follows — the  its  causes  t 
youth  getting  good  wages  spends  more  or  less  recklessly  effects, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  married  women  the  children,  meals, 
and  house,  must  suffer,  whilst  the  slow  workers  and  men 
over  forty  are  thrown  out  of  work,  to  get  a  precarious 
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employment,  be  supported  by  the  work  of  their  wives, 
or  children,  or  go  on  the  labour  test,  etc. 

32.  In  this  town,  speaking  generally,  the  physique  and 
constitution  of  the  workers  is  not  satisfactory  partly 
owing  to  the  above,  deficient  ventilation,  badly-prepared 
food,  and  early  and  improvident  marriages.  This  again 
provides  a  class  for  the  Poor  Law. 

33.  Lastly  the  victims  of  drink  (directly  or  indirectly)> 
a  large  class,  must  be  mentioned. 

34.  Contributory  causes  of  Pauperism  are : — 

(a)  The  selfishness  of  children,  their  increased 
expenditure  on  dress  and  pleasures,  and  their  dis- 
inclination to  support  their  parents.  In  this  town 
practically  all  the  girls  of  the  family  go  out  to 
work,  thus  the  mother  has  to  do  all  the  housework. 
A  large  proportion  of  girls  are  not  willing  to  assist 
after  their  work  in  the  factories.  Then  often  follows 
a  break  down  and  being  useless— the  Poor  Law  is 
appUed  to. 

(b)  Drink  is  the  cause  of  much  pauperism,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Probably  there  is  no  town  in  the 
kingdom  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  women  are 
to  be  found  in  the  public-houses  daily  and  nightly. 

Other  causes  which  have  operated  largely  here  are  : — 

(c)  Strike  in  the  boot  trade  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  ; 
this  forced  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  less  em- 
ployment for  middle-aged  and  old  people. 

(d)  The  enforcement  of  the  "  minimum  wage  "  has 
had  in  my  opinion  the  same  effect. 

(e)  The  extension  of  the  borough  boundaries  a  few 
years  ago ;  a  great  many  of  the  debt-owing  and  im- 
provident class  had  migrated  to  the  poor  suburbs,  and 
on  the  extension  they  come  on  the  town  poor-rate  in 

'  greater  ratio  than  the  rateable  value  increased. 

(/)  The  introduction  of  the  cry  "  more  humane 
treatment  for  the  poor,"  and  the  putting  into  force  the 
"  adequate  relief "  circular  without  sufficient  dis- 
crimination. 

(gr)  A  lax  administration  ;  resulting  from  fixed  ideas 
such  as  "  these  people  are  what  their  surroundings 
made  them  "  and  an  absence  of  regard  for  the  lessons 
of  the  past. 

{h)  Guardians  giving  relief  to  paupers  of  their  own 
districts.    This,  I  think,  is  bad  in  various  ways. 

(i)  No  sufficient  adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  relief,  and  no  sufficient  regard  to  the  opinions  and 
recommendations  of  the  relieving  officers.  This 
tends  to  make  relieving  officers  slack  in  their  work. 

(/)  Pear  of  guardians  lest  they  should  lose  their 
seats  by  going  against  what  they  supposed  were 
iridely  diffused  new  ideas. 

{k)  Bad  booking  system  : — the  present  books  are  bad 
for  guardians  ;  they  forget,  etc.,  and  the  books  do  not 
give  what  is  most  useful  to  them.  The  case-paper 
system  is  infinitely  superior.  The  whole  history 
ought  to  be  there  lor  reference  ;  new  facts  noted  as 
they  occur  and  action  taken  accordingly.  In  addition 
a  declaration  ought  to  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
applicant,  Avho  should  be  prosecuted  or  otherwise 
adsquately  dealt  with  if  the  statement  is  false. 

(1)  A  superintendent  relieving  officer  and  "  cross 
visitor  "  are  necessary,  in  all  large  towns  to  regulate 
and  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  relieving  officers,  to 
present  facts  to  the  guardians  and  to  follow  out  and 
detect  doubtful  cases,  etc. 

(m)  The  efforts  of  the  best  officers  may  be  friistrated, 
by  a  commiiiee  which  is  guided  by  sentiment  and 
neglects  to  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
the  lessons  of  the  past. 

(n)  Manufacturers  driven  away  from  town  by  com- 
bined causes  of  trade  union  methods,  and  high  rates. 

(o)  Extensive  mania  among  youths  and  men  for 
betting,  gambling,  football,  and  to  a  lef  s:r  degree 
cricket. 

35.  The  class  of  persons  seeldng  election  as  guardians 
contain  retired  tradesmen  and  publicans,  small  manu- 
facturers and  tradesmen.  Labour  members,  boot  operatives, 
trade  union  officials,  professed  Socialists,  etc. 

36.  I  think  there  is  a  great  want  of  information  among 
guardians  as  to  : — 

L  Past  Poor  Law  history. 

2.  Contemporary  practice  and 

3.  Proper  and  logical  methods  of  investigation. 


37.  A  large  number  of  our  old  guardians  are  resigning  Dr.  J.  Dodd. 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace  them  hy  men  of  standing, 
breadth  of  view,  or  information,  no  matter  from  what 
class  derived. 

38.  It  is  unfortunately  looked  on  now  as  "  degrading 
oneself  "  to  go  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  by  a  largo  clas? 
of  responsible  people  and  the  tendency  is  for  those  seeking 
public  work  to  strive  for  the  Town  Council. 

This  in  my  opinion  is  unfortunate  as  a  guardian  really 
requires  more  qualifications  than  a  town  councillor,  on  tlio 
average. 
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39.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief,  I  will 
merely  say  that  1  thinlc  the  rules  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
hered to  and  the  committees  take  too  much  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  relieving  officers  with  the  result  that  the 
latter  get  discouraged.  Relieving  officers  are  what  guar- 
dians make  them. 

40.  Of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  the 
Socialist  movement  and  the  associated  speeches,  etc.,  I 
have  no  doubt  many  more  have  applied  in  the  expectation 
of  more  liberal  and  "  more  humane  treatment." 

41.  Reforms  suggested  by  my  experience  are  : — 

(a)  A  superintendent  relieving  ofiicer  and  "  cross 
visitor." 

(b)  Case  papers  instead  of  the  usual  books  for  ali 
the  departments,  particularly  out-relief,  and  including 
able-bodied  in  house,  labour  test  men,  etc. 

(c)  The  principal  business  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee seems  to  be  passing  accounts.  I  think  the  Finance 
Committee  should  be  so  constituted  as  to,  if  possible, 
act  as  a  check  on  the  different  committees,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  practised  by  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Leicester  Town  Council.  Each  committee 
generally  contains  men  who  make  a  hobby  of  the 
work  of  their  committee ;  this  means  spending  money, 
and  the  board  as  a  whole  rarely  refuses  their  requests. 

(d)  I  do  not  see  how  men  who  become  guardians 
with  a  "  fixed  idea  "  can  be  controlled,  except  by  siu:- 
charges,  or  lessening  of  their  power  and  increasing  the 
freedom  of  relieving  officers,  under  superintendents. 

(e)  Each  applicant  should  sign  a  declaration  paper 
as  to  means,  etc.,  and  be  prosecuted  or  otherwise 
adequately  dealt  with,  if  tlie  statements  are  found 
to  be  false.    This  to  be  revised  periodicallj^ 

(/)  The  present  tramp  wards  are  utterly  useless. 
They  should  be  worked  on  the  German  and  Danish 
etc.,  systems  by  the  police,  with  the  object  of  assist- 
ing genuine  cases,  and  sending  loafers,  etc.,  to  labour 
colonies  or  prison. 

(g)  Old-age  pensions  for  the  deserving. 

{h)  The  tone  and  general  breadth  of  views  of  guar- 
dians should  be  raised  in  some  way.  When  these  are 
deficient,  a  good  speaker,  or  a  good  intriguer  and 
clever  wire  puller  may  assume  undue  importance  and 
power.  A  small  body  voting  unitedly  has  the  same 
effect.  I  am  afraid  the  present  system  of  election 
of  guardians  in  large  towns  will  never  give  good 
results  and  that  "  party,"  etc.,  will  be  the  object  to 
be  served  instead  of  the  good  of  the  public.  Men 
who  are  very  desirable  will  not  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  contested  election,  and  then  spend  a 
large  amount  of  time  doing  the  work  of  a  board  held 
in  little  esteem. 

47192.  {Chairman.)  From  your  statement  I  gather  you 
have  had  considerable  experience  of  the  work  amongst 
the  wage  earning  classes,  independent  of  your  knowledge 
of  them  as  a  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

47193.  You  are  at  present  a  consulting  physician  to  the 
Poor  La^w  infirmary  ? — I  am. 

47194.  Are  you  also  a  guardian  ? — Not  now. 

47195.  You  were  recently  a  guardian  ? — Yes,  for  five 
years,  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

47196.  The  purport  of  your  statement  is  that  you  are 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  existing  system  of  medical 
relief  that  prevails  in  Leicester ;  you  think  it  tends  to 
pauperism  ? — Yes,  it  has  that  effect,  I  think,  as  exj;  lained 
in  my  stat  ment. 

47197.  There  is  a  very  large  provident  dispensary,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

47198.  Your  contention  is  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  belong  to  the  provident  dispensary  who  can  afford 
to  pay  a  much  higher  fee  than  they  do  ? — That  is  so. 
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47199.  You  think  that  the  quaUty  of  the  medical  relief 
in  Leicester  is  low,  because  the  medical  men  connected 
with  the  out-relief  of  the  Poor  Law  and  also  with  the 
work  of  the  provident  dispensary  have  not  sufficient 
ti.ne  to  give  to  the  individual  cases  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

47200.  Your  suggestion  in  Paragraph  17  is  that  medical 
relief  should  be  given  free  by  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officer,  and  dispensaries  should  be  restricted  to  those  of 
a  certain  income,  and  that  then  the  hospitals  should  be 
fed  by  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  doctors  who 
attend  upon  those  two  classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  a  distinct  improvement. 

47201.  Those  who  did  not  belong  to  a  provident  medical 
institution,  but  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  medical  reUef 
would  have  their  relief  paid  for  by  the  guardians  ? — That 
is  so  ;  at  the  same  time  the  fees  of  the  dispensaries  are  so 
very  low  that  most  people  can  afford  them. 

47202.  Have  you  discussed  that  idea  at  all  with  other 
medical  men  in  Leicester  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  general  feeling 
among  medical  men  who  attend  the  poor,  that  they  are 
imposed  upon  by  people  who  are  really  able  to  pay  better 
fees,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  general  infirmary  ought  to  be  vitally 
altered;  patients  have  to  wait  there  from  two  to  six 
hours  to  be  attended. 

47203.  That  is  on  account  of  the  number  ? — Because 
of  the  smallness  of  the  staff,  and  the  large  number  of 
patients  attending. 

47204.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  about  the  out- 
patients department,  is  it  not  rather  doubtful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  infection,  having  so  many  people  together 
who  are  pr'ma  facie  iU  ? — Possibly  it  might  be,  but  one 
or  two  small-pox  patients  have  attended  there  and  there 
has  been  no  result. 

47205.  It  does  not  sound  very  wise  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

47206.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  getting 
a  patient  into  the  general  infirmary  ? — Yes,  there  is  very 
often  a  difficulty,  mainly  on  the  surgical  side ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  50  or  more  people  waiting  for  beds  at  the 
present  time. 

47207.  I  suppose  these  people  will  not  go  to  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary  ? — No,  they  are  not  the  class. 

47208.  Should  you  say  that  the  fact  of  medical  relief 
being  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  is  a  deterrent  to 


47218.  As  regards  Poor  Law  administration  generally.  Need  of 
you  would  like  to  increase  the  difference  of  treatment  further  csi 
between  various  classes  whom  the  Poor  Law  reUeves  ?  fication 
With  regard  to  the  respectable  and  provident  paupers,  ^ggQ^^"^^ 
you  would  either  give  them  an  old  age  pension  or  you  charac^'' 
would  put  them  in  a  separate  building,  and  on  the  other  . 
hand,  as  regards  the  loafers  or  the  wastrels,  j^ou  would  make 

their  condition  worse  than  that  of  people  outside  ? — I  , 
would. 

47219.  You  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room 
for  this  further  classification  or  differentiation  in  Poor 
Law  administration  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is. 


effect  thereon  People  making  use  of  it  ? — I  believe  that  was  so  more  in 
of  separating        past,  but  I  think  it  is  less  at  the  present  time  on 
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47209.  Should  you  say  now,  in  the  class  just  above  the 
class  that  feeds  pauperism,  amongst  the  respectable  poor, 
there  is  a  reluctance  to  have  recourse  to  medical  relief  ? — 
Yes,  speaking  generally. 

47210.  Under  your  system  there  would  still  be  the 
difficulty  of  providing  proper  accommodation  for  the  in- 
patients, unless  the  general  infirmary  was  enlarged  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  in  process  of  enlargement. 

47211.  In  Leicester  I  think  there  is  a  convalescent 
home  ami  "    ^ome,  is  there  not  ?— Yes,  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
subscription      47212.  And  the  working  classes  take  a  great  interest 

in  it  ? — Yes,  they  subscribe  largely  to  it. 

47213.  You  have  had  a  verv  varied  experience  ;  you 
think  that  medical  relief  might  bo  associated  with  the 
sanitary  work  ? — Yes,  the  Poor  Law  medical  reUef.  I 
medical  relief  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  whole, 
to  the 

fin  nitary  47214.  Would  you  take  the  infirmary   too  ? — No,  I 

.-authority.      speak  of  the  Poor  Law  alone  (including  the  Poor  Law 
infirmary). 

47215.  That  is  the  out-relief,  domiciUary  reUef  ? — The 
medical  out-relief. 

Question  of  4721G.  Would  you  have  medical  officers  with  salaries 
whole  tinfe  should  give  their  whole  time  to  the  out-relief  work  ?— 

district  medi-  ^  know,  it  is  an  arguable  question.    I  think  the 

cal  officers.  work  is  fairly  well  done  at  present,  considering  the  rate 
of  pay.  The  work  should  be  better  paid  They  are 
over-worked,  particularly  when  there  is  much  illness. 

47217.  You  have  no  very  strong  opinio  one  way  or 
the  other  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  do  not  thinl  that  it  would 
,make  much  difference  on  the  whole. 


47220.  Your  view  rather  is  that  of  recent  years,  owing 
to  the  changes  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  quickness 
counts  a  great  deal  ? — Yes,  that  accounts  for  young 
people  being  employed. 

47221.  Should  you  say  that  the  tendency  to  employ 
more  and  more  youthful  labour  is  on  the  increase  ? — 
I  think  that  has  been  the  tendency  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  Leicester,  in  fact,  ever  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery. 

47222.  That  is  oie  of  the  reasons  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  heavy  increase  of  rates  in  Leicester  of 
recent  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

47223.  You  notice  rather  an  increased  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  family  to  support  the  relatives  ? — Dis- 
tinctly. 

47224.  You  think  the  labour  test,  or  so-called  test,  that 
was  employed  was  not  adequate  ? — There  was  no 
proper  portion  of  work  set  to  each  individual. 

47225.  And  not  sufficient  supervision  ?— I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  hke  to  say  that,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
was  no  definite  amount  of  work  given  to  each  individual, 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  put  on  the  land  and  expected 
to  do  as  much  as  they  could. 

47228.  There  was  no  particular  inducement  to  do  as 
much  as  they  could,  or  punishment  if  they  failed  ? — No. 

47227.  Looking  at  it  from  a  local  point  of  view  you  are 
not  very  sanguine  about  the  future  administration  of  our 
Poor  Law  ? — Not  as  it  is  worked  at  present. 

47228.  You  think  it  is  a  bad  plan  that  the  guardians 
should  be  on  the  committees  which  administer  relief  to 
their  own  particular  districts  ?— Yes,  I  am  strongly  of 
that  opinion. 

47229.  I  assume  it  is  very  difficult  for  anybody  to 
become  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  who  does  not  stand  on 
some  sort  of  party  ticket  '—Yes.  it  is  extremely  difficult 

47230.  Unless  a  man  has  means,  or  is  speciaUy  well- 
known,  or  has  exceptional  abihty,  he  has  very  httle  chance 
of  getting  in,  uniess  he  has  some  party  orgamsation 
behind  him  ? — It  depends  largely  on  the  success  of  the 
party  organisation,  and  also  whether  he  is  ready  to 
promise  practically  anything:  that  gives  him  a  gi'eatly 
increased  chance. 

47231.  For  various  causes  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  guardians  as  regards  their  duties,  is  not  increasing  ?— 
I  do  not  think  so. 

47232.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  the  work,  and 
you  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  is  a 
very  difficult  duty  ?— It  is  ;  they  are  called  upon  to  give 
some  very  difficult  decisions  which  require  a  lot  of  thought. 

47233.  Thought  and  time  ?— Yes,  thought  and  time. 

47234.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Poor  Law  Questioilf 
functions  of  Leicester  should  be  transferred  to  the  town  transfeng 
council.    What  do  you  think  of  that  proposal  ?— It  would  J^°°^^*^,  ' 
require  a  separate  committee,  of  course.    I  think  the  j,„^j,orit. 
difficulty  in  transferring  it  would  be  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  which  has  to  be  done  at  present,  I  think,  speaking 
generally,  it  practically  takes  two  days  of  the  week  for  a 
guardian  to  do  his  work. 

47235.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  that  the 
work  of  the  guardians,  the  enquiring  into  cases,  is  not 
germane  to  anything  that  is  done  by  the  town  council  ?— 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

47236.  It  wants  rather  a  special  knowledge  and  special 
quaUfications  ? — I  think  so. 

47237.  So  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — I 
should  not  mind  it  being  co-ordinated,  but  it  would 
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distinctly  require  a  large  committee  working  for  that 
purpose  alone. 

47238.  We  have  had  it  from  other  witnesses  that  there 
is  a  reluctance  amongst  well-to-do  persons  to  stand  as 
Poor  Law  guardians;  that  they  are  subjected  to  some 
unpleasant  criticism.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  perfectly  natural.  In  the  first  instance  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  would  not  care  to  stand 
politically  and  associate  themselves  with  any  political  party ; 
again,  immediately  a  candidate  comes  out,  the  various 
societies,  the  Anti -Vaccination  Society  and  so  on,  strive 
to  get  opinions  from  the  candidate  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  then,  of  course,  when  they  are  selected  they  are  subject 
to  very  considerable  criticism.  They  spend  a  lot  of  time 
and  get  no  thanks. 

47239.  They  are  criticised  for  discharging  their  duties  ? 
—Yes. 

47240.  And  they  are  denounced  even  by  name  ? — Yes, 
that  occasionally  happens. 

4724L  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  which  would 
tend  to  remedy  or  improve  that  state  of  things  ? — Yes, 
as  regards  actual  work  I  have  suggested  a  superintendent 
relieving  officer  and  a  "cross  visitor." 

47242.  You  would  also  like  the  finance  committee 
to  have  a  greater  power  of  checking  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ; 
that  would  be  very  desirable,  if  it  could  be  worked  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  town  council  finance  committee. 

47243.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Leicester  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Yes. 

47244.  They  have  rules,  have  they  not,  in  regard  to 
the  granting  of  out-relief  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there 
are  any  special  rules  regulating  the  finance  committee  ; 
they  simply  pass  the  accounts,  that  seems  to  be  the  chief 
thing.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  power  of  con- 
trolling the  various  committees,  as  far  as  I  know. 

47246.  Do  you  think  surcharge  is  much  of  a  check, 
as  at  present  administered  ? — I  do  not  think  guardians 
like  to  hear  the  word. 

47246.  In  your  experience  can  you  recollect  anyone 
who  has  been  made  to  pay  ? — It  was  generally  assumed 
that  the  guardians  were  very  frightened  over  that  anti- 
vaccination  agitation. 

47247.  You  make  a  suggestion  about  the  relieving 
officer,  how  would  you  increase  his  power,  unless  you 
altered  his  present  relations  to  the  committee  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  relations  would 
have  to  be  altered.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  made  more 
independent,  being  a  specialist. 

47248.  Would  you  give  him  a  right  of  appeal  to  some 
supervising  body  away  from  his  committee  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  advisable. 

47249.  That  is  not  the  practice  in  Leicester,  is  it  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

47250.  In  your  judgment  the  tramp  wards  are  quite 
useless  at  present  1 — Quite  useless,  there  is  no  issue 
out  of  it.  It  does  not  improve  them  in  any  way.  It  is 
simply  a  thing  that  goes  on,  there  is  no  reformation. 

47251.  With  regard  to  (e)  in  your  suggested  reforms, 
"  Each  applicant  should  sign  a  declaration  as  to  means, 
etc,  and  be  prosecuted  if  the  statements  are  found  to  be 
false  "  ;  is  that  each  applicant  for  Poor  Law  relief  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  part  of  the  case-paper  system. 

47252.  That  is  pushing  the  case-paper  system  a  step 
further  ? — That  is  so. 

47253.  You  would  hardly  be  able  to  enforce  a  p)enalty 
on  a  person  who  made  a  mis-statement  of  that  kind  ? — 
I  would  allow  the  committee  to  determine  whether  the 
mistake  was  a  grievous  one  or  not,  whether  it  was 
deliberate. 

47254.  Your  punishment  would  be  the  refusal  of  re- 
lief ? — In  some  way;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
refusing  relief. 

47255.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  refer  to  a  consumptive  dis- 
pensary ;  Do  you  not  think  that  could  be  started  some- 
how in  connection  with  the  general  infirmary  or  a  municipal 
dispensary,  rather  than  making  it  a  dispensary  of  the 
sanitary  authority  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  would 
work  so  well. 

47256.  Is  not  the  whole  question  rather  in  its  initial 
4-29— IV. 


stage,  so  that  more  experience  is  wanted  with  regard  to  Dr.  J.  Dodd. 

it  ? — We  are  working  more  or  less  blindly  at  the  present   

time  ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  co-ordinate  the  work  more.  ^5  Mar.  1907. 

47257.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  particular  proposal 
of  the  consumptive  dispensary  ?— It  is  a  practical  pro- 
posal, and  it  appeals  to  me  as  such. 

47258.  Certainly,  I  agree  ;  but  you  refer  to  France.  Voluntary 
there  there  are  volunteers  attached,  as  you  know,  no  notification 
doubt,  who  look  after  the  cases.    Have  you  any  such  of  phthisis, 
provision  as  that  in  connection  with  the  sanitary  authority  health  visi- 
now  ?— No,  we  have  voluntary  notification  and  health  Leicester' 
visitors,  that  is  all. 


47259.  The  health  visitors  would  take  up  the  dis- 
pensary work  ;  is  that  your  scheme  ? — No,  they  would 
visit  the  consumptives  with  a  view  of  giving  instructions 
and  so  on. 

47260.  Would  you  associate  that  with  any  other  work 
of  the  same  kind.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  that  cases 
come  to  you  from  various  quarters  now  who  are  con- 
sumptives ? — Do  you  refer  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? 

47261.  I  am  referring  generally  to  consumptives  ? — 
At  the  present  time  there  is  absolutely  no  co-ordination 
in  the  work.  The  sanitary  committee  stops  with  simply 
giving  advice  coupled  with  a  short  educational  residence 
at  the  infectious  diseases  hospital,  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number.  The  rest  depends  upon  the 
private  practitioners  who  attend  the  people.  It  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  because  as  a  general  rule  they  (the  poor 
consumptives)  do  not  get  enough  nourishment ;  the  illness 
extends  over  a  long  time.  More  complete  supervision  is 
required  for  the  public  welfare,  and  more  means  of  dividing 
them  off  to  prevent  them  being  a  constant  source  of 
danger. 

47262.  Would  you  have  the  sanitary  authority  pro- 
viding them  with  the  food  they  want  ? — No,  I  should 
not  go  as  far  as  that,  but  I  think  they  might  assist  by 
providing  a  place  to  receive  them. 

47263.  I  was  thinking  of  the  matter  as  a  whole.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  which  is  no  doubt  ad- 
mirable in  many  ways,  would  divide  the  work  up  into 
two  parts,  the  care  of  the  case  as  a  case,  and  the  cure  or 
medical  attention  of  the  case,  one  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  sanitary  authority,  and  the  other,  I  do  not  know 
where.  Who  would  do  the  other  part  ? — The  sanitary 
authority  would  practically  control  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. 

47264.  Who  would  pay  for  the  food  and  so  on,  which 
was  wanted  ? — In  that  case,  if  a  sanatorium  were  pro- 
vided in  the  country,  no  doubt  it  would  fall  on  the 
corporation. 

47265.  But  if  it  were  a  dispensary  ? — In  the  public 
interest  I  think  the  municipal  council  ought  to  provide 
that  expense. 

47266.  Does  it  do  that  now,  in  any  other  sort  of 
feature  ? — The  council  provides  a  milk  depot  for  babies. 
They  make  a  charge  for  the  milk. 

47267.  Is  your  proposal  that  the  sanitary  work  and  the 
Poor  Law  guardians'  work  should  both  be  undertaken 
by  the  municipal  council  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
preferable  to  transfer  the  medical  relief  department  to 
the  sanitary  committee. 

47268.  You  would  make  these  two  things  depart- 
ments under  the  council  ? — Yes. 

47269.  So  this  proposal  of  yours  really  goes  very  much 
further  ;  it  suggests  the  transference  of  the  whole  of  the 
medical  relief  to  the  council  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would 
be  better  worked  as  a  whole. 

47270.  What  is  the  basis  of  that  suggestion  ?  Is  it 
your  belief  that  Poor  Law  medical  rehef  does  not  reach 
the  people  quickly  ? — No,  it  is  not  that  so  much.  The 
council  on  the  whole  is,  I  think,  more  liberal  in  its  ideas. 
I  do  not  look  upon  the  guardians  as  being  at  all  liberal 
in  their  ideas  as  regards  the  medical  relief  to  the  poor 
outside.  The  council  often  takes  a  broader  view  of 
matters  of  that  kind.  There  is  also  the  co-ordination 
aspect. 

47271.  Is  it  the  inquiry  that  makes  the  difference  ? 
Do  the  Poor  Law  people  make  too  much  inquiry,  in  your 
opinion  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  in  our  case. 
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Dr.  J.  Dodd.     47272.  Then  where  would  the  liberality  come  in  ? — 
In  the  provision  of  facilities. 

47273.  What  do  you  consider  facilities  ? — Dispen- 
saries, sanatoriums,  and  so  on. 

47274.  Do  yoa  mean  that  the  council  should  become 
the  centre  for  instituting  new  estallishments  ? — Ye  , 
that  is  my  idea,  principally  as  regards  consumption. 

47275.  It  is  not  because  the  Poor  Law  medical  relief 
is  badly  done  that  you  are  saying  this  ? — No.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  badly  done,  but  it  is  underpaid, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  underpaid,  it  is  not  well  done. 

47276.  That  would  be  altered  by  a  change  in  the 
arrangements,  would  it  not  ? — It  could  be,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  seeing  that  consumption  is  a  very  fatal  dis- 
ease, I  think  the  medical  officer  of  health  could  deal  with 
it  better  if  it  were  placed  under  his  charge  by  some  such 
arrangement  as  I  suggest. 
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47277.  Would  you  push  your  view  very  much  further 
than  that  when  you  say  that  all  medical  Poor  Law  relief 
should  go  over  to  the  council — at  least  that  is  what  I 
understood  you  to  say  ? — That  is  so.  At  the  same  time, 
I  look  upon  consumption  as  being  the  most  pressing 
matter,  from  the  fatally  and  co-ordination  point  of  view. 

47278.  As  I  understand,  you  would  have  the  voluntary 
hospital  brought  under  the  municipal  council  ? — No. 

47279.  I  understood  you  to  include  in  the  medical 
Poor  Law  relief  the  iniirmary  ? — It  would  include  the 
Poor  Law  infirmary,  but  not  the  general  infirmary. 

47280.  Have  you  thought  out  at  aU  what  ypur  staff 
would  be  ?  Would  you  have  two  committees  of  the 
municipality  each  imder  a  separate  head,  but  co-operating, 
or  would  you  put  yourself  as  the  officer  at  the  head  of  all  ? — 
I  think  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  aU  as  chief  adviser  and  co-ordinator,  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary,  consumptive  dispensary,  etc.,  having  their 
own  medical  control  and  committee?. 

47281.  With  subordinate  committees  ? — Yes. 

47282.  Then  do  you  propose  to  transfer  the  system  of 
investigation  as  to  cases,  I  mean  the  Poor  Law  system  of 
investigaton  ? — So  far  as  consumption  is  concerned, 
jcertainly. 

47283.  But  so  far  as  medical  relief  generally  is  con- 
-tjemed  ? — That  would  be  a  matter  of  detail.  Those  cases 
are  pretty  weU  worked  as  at  present. 

47284.  You  are  content  with  it  as  at  present  ? — Yes, 
with  the  investigation  as  to  medical  relief. 

47285.  Would  you  say  what  you  would  distinctly  gain, 
if  you  are  content  with  it  as  at  present  ? — I  mean  that  the 
system  of  attendance  by  the  district  Poor  Law  ofBcers 
would  remain  practically  the  same  as  at  present  under  my 
scheme. 

47286.  Then  what  would  you  gain  by  the  change  ? — 
We  should  gain  co-ordination,  which,  I  think,  would  be  a 
great  gain. 

47287.  That  is  so,  but  you  cannot  get  co-ordination 
unless  you  have  them  both  under  the  same  chief  ? — I 
think  not.  Th«at  is  my  idea :  co-ordination  through  and 
l)y  the  medical  ofiScer  of  health. 

47288.  Would  you  not  still  have  to  get  co-ordination 
in  the  same  way  as  the  voluntary  hospitals,  because,  after 
all,  they  would  continue  to  deal  with  a  great  many  cases  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  has  any  necessary  connection  so  far  as 
Leicester  is  concerned. 

47289.  Are  not  many  Poor  Law  cases,  or  cases  of  that 
type,  receiving  outdoor  relief  at  the  hospitals  ?-— They 
may,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  do  so,  except 
jerhaps  some  special  caser. 

47290.  Still  they  are  duplicating  the  work,  are  they  not  ? 
— In  my  opinion,  the  general  hospitals  are  doing  work  that 
they  ought  not  to  do,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  them 
to  do. 

47291.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  Logically,  you 
are  driven  to  that,  are  you  not,  that  is  to  say,  you  must 
make  a  change  as  regards  the  general  hospitals  too  ? — 
Yes,  they  ought  to  make  a  change  ;  they  ought  to  re- 
organise. 

47292.  And  you  would  suggest  that  ?— Simply  by 
cutting  off  practically  all  the  external  department,  except 
patients  as  recommended  by  medical  men. 


47293.  Tliat  would  be  part  of  your  scheme,  really, 
would  it  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  prefer  to  see  hospital  boards 
reform  the  out-patient  department  themselves,  so  as  to 
retain  the  voluntary  principle  intict. 

47294.  Would  you  ask  for  payment  in  cases  admitted  Questi.of 
to  either  the  reformed  Poor  Law  hospital  or  the  voluntary  ^^J'^^ijljy 
hospitals  ? — As  it  is  at  present,  the  relatives  who  are  oi.°volu 
legally  liable  are  asked  to  contribute  in  the  case  of  the  hospita* 
Poor  Law  infirmary,  but  there  is  no  contribution  in  the  patient' 
case  of  the  general  infirmary.  accordi-to 

47295.  Would  you  look  forward  to  the  persons  who  are  ^^^^^^^y- 
sent  by  the  doctors  paying,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  their 
maintenance  in  the  hospitals  ? — In  the  general  infirmary  ? 
— No,  not  at  present. 

47296.  Do  you  think  that  ultimately  it  would  come  to  Contril: 
that? — I  do  think  that  it  would  be  advisable.    In  the  tions  ofjrk- 
case  of  our  general  infirmary  the  working  class  contribute,  ^^'i  ^^^^ 
I  think,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  expenses,  and,  therefore,  W- 
they  look  on  it  as  a  right,  more  or  less.  Leicesti* 

47297.  That  is,  all  those  who  contribute  ? — Yes.         and  resij 

47298.  But  take  those  who  do  not  contribute,  do  they 
look  on  it  equally  as  a  right  ? — They  accept  it,  at  any 
rate. 

47299.  Does  your  provident  dispensary  show  any  sign  Increas'n 
of  growing  ? — The  provident  dispensary  has  increased  n\embeiip 
immensely  of  late  years.  I  think  about  twenty  years  Prov/jg'' 
ago  the  numbers  were  something  like  30,000  ;  they  are  Dispenso 
about  50,000  now.  ^' 

47300.  Do  you  find  that  the  medical  men  of  the  town  Attitudnf 
are  in  favour  of  the  provident  dispensary  system  ? — It  ^^'^icalei 
is  a  matter  of  nolens  volens.  ri?=,!!I^II,f' 

tllSpGIlSo. 

47301.  It  is  so  strong  ? — Yes.  system. 

47302.  Do  you  think  that,  if  they  made  your  proposed  Effect  o  ' 
change  vrith  regard  to  the  municipality  doing  the  work  providei 
of  relief  on  a  liberal  scale,  that  would  in  any  way  affect  dispensas 
the  provident  dispensary  movement  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  ''^  trans 

it  would  in  any  way.  f-'^^Jj 

47303.  Do  the  patients  from  the  provident  dispensary  the  saniityJ 
go  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  ? — The  dispensary  patients  authorit' 
go  frequently  if  dissatisfied  with  the  dispensary  treatment 
or  on  advice  from  their  doctor. 

47304.  Do  the  dispensary  doctors  attend  at  the  voltm-  Lack  of  •  i 
tary  hospital  ? — No,  they  do  not  attend  there  at  all.         operatioi  ) 

47305.  There  is  no  Unk  then  between  the  provident  t>etween  i 
dispensary  and  the  voluntary  hospital  ? — There  is  ab-  Pf°'^' 
solutely  no  link  ;  that  is  a  deficiency.  andvokiiVI 

47306.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  About  the  workmen's  sub-  hospitals;  i 
scriptions  to  the  general  infirmary,  is  it  a  voluntary  con-  Compu]s(.y  \ 
tribution,  or  is  it  a  compulsory  contribution  deducted  from  deduotioir'  i4 
the  wages  ? — It  is  deducted  from  the  wages,  as  the  results  from  wor  \ 
of  persuasion.  f^^'^T'  ' 

47307.  A  penny  a  week  1 — I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  t^jj'^tg''  ] 
it  is  something  about  that.  voluntaij  < 

47308.  A  penny  a  week  per  f ,  is  it  not  ? — Something  of  hospitals, 
that  kind  :  I  know  it  is  a  fixed  sum. 

47309.  Roughly  speaking,  what  is  the  rateable  value  "  Compoid' 
of  the  ordmary  working-class  houses  in  Leicester  ;  would  ing  "  at 
it  be  £13  a  year  ? — You  see  they  do  not  pay  the  rates,  Leicester.' 
there  is  a  compounding  system. 

47310.  Are  the  houses  mostly  rated  at  about  £13  a 
year  ? — I  could  not  say  offhand,  because  I  have  not  gone  t 
into  the  question. 

47311.  Do  the  guardians  provide  the  drugs  for  the  out-  Provision 
door  medical  rehef  ? — ^No,  they  do  not.  drugs  for , 

47312.  Then  the  outdoor  medical  officer  has  to  find  ""lig^^t'*^; 
them  ? — He  finds  his  own  drugs.    It  is  a  bad  system.  Leicester. 

47313.  When  you  were  on  the  board,  could  you  not 
get  them  to  alter  it  ? — I  never  took  the  question  up,  as  i 
a  matter  of  fact ;  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  done. 

47314.  You  were  on  the  board  of  guardians,  were  you 
not,  untU  you  became  visiting  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

47315.  You  resigned  your  seat  on  the  board  to  take 
up  that  position  ? — Yes. 

47316.  In  paragraph  21  you  refer  to  medical  officers  of  Need  of 
health  ;  practically  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  have  security  oil 
security  of  tenure,  have  they  not  ?— Yes,  but  I  think  there  tenure  for  ' 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  that  respect  as  regards  medical 
officers  of  health.  health. 

47317.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  served  on  the  town 
oouneil  ? — No,  I  have  never  been  on  the  tovm  council. 
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47318.  Are  you  on  the  general  infirmary  staff  at 
Leicester  ? — No,  I  have  never  been  connected  with  it. 

47319.  In  paragraph  27  there  is  a  sentence  I  do  not  quit« 


as  soon  as  a  person  gets  better  he  is  sent  back  to  the  Dr.  J.  Dodd. 
workhouse  if  he  has  no  home  to  go  to. 


ability 

imderstand.  You  say,  "  I  am  a  believei  in  the  old  dictum 
that  this  class  should  be  at  least '  worse  off  than  the  worst- 
paid  class  of  workers  who  support  themselves."  The 
tendency  is  now  in  the  other  direction.  This  applies  to 
the  house  and  not  the  infirmary."  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  tendency  appHes  to  the  house,  or  that  this 
opinion  applies  ? — That  ought  to  be  to  the  Poor  Law 
infirmary. 

47320.  The  tendency  or  the  opinion  ? — It  means  this, 
that  I  should  be  more  liberal  in  my  treatment  of  the 
poor  with  regard  to  sickness  than  with  regard  to  ordinary 
rehef,  i.e.,  I  should  pay  less  regard  to  classification,  etc. 

47321.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  treatment  in  the 
Infirmary  is  tending  to  be  worse  for  the  people  there  than 
the  condition  of  the  worst-paid  class  of  workers  outside  ? — 
No.  What  I  mean  is  that  I  should  treat  them  more 
liberally  in  the  Infirmary  than  I  should  in  the  workhouse. 

47322.  That  is  to  say,  your  opinion  applies  to  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

47323.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  provident 
dispensary  is  a  pauperising  agency  ? — Yes,  I  do,  inasmuch 
as  it  enables  a  certain  class  of  people  to  get  ordinary  attend- 
ance at  a  rate  below  the  rate  they  ought  to  pay,  in  my 
opinion. 

47324.  You  think  the  payments  to  the  doctors  are  too 
low  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

47325.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  raise  them  ? — 
lestion  Yes.    We  did  make  a  very  determined  effort  some  years 

ago,  but  we  were  defeated  by  the  action  of  two  or  three 
of  the  staff.  There  was,  however,  a  slight  improvement 
as  a  result. 

47326.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  year  for  each  member, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  2s.  per  year  per  member  in  the  provi- 
dent dispensary. 

47327.  {Professor  Smart.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
proportion  of  publicans  to  other  members  is  on  the  board 
of  guardians  in  Leicester  ? — I  cannot  be  quite  accurate 
without  referfence  to  the  names,  but  I  think  we  have  two 
or  three  pubhcans  (retired.) 

47328.  Out  of  how  many  ? — Forty-eight. 

47329.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  their  particular  interest 
in  being  on  boards  of  guardians  ? — It  depends  on  the 
person  who  wishes  to  become  a  member.  Some  have  the 
ambition  to  see  their  names  in  the  paper,  some  have 
ambition  to  do  social  work,  some  have  got  spare  time. 
I  think  motives  are  very  various. 

47330.  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean  by  an  interest ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  not  a  liquor  interest,  and  they  are  not 
doing  any  good  to  their  own  trade  by  that  ? — No ;  I 
do  not  think  it  touches  the  liquor  trade  at  all,  as  far  as 
I  know. 
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You  do  not  think  it  does  ?— No. 
{Mr.  Bentham.)  If  the  Poor  Law 
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47331. 

47332.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  If  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
were  transferred  to  the  sanitary  authority,  how  would 
you  deal  with  applications  for  relief  ? — That  would  be 
a  matter  of  detail.    I  think  it  could  be  arranged. 

47333.  It  is  rather  an  important  detail,  is  it  not  ? — ■ 
Just  so.    There  are  difficulties  every  way. 

47334.  Suppose  a  person  made  appHcation  to  the 
relieving  officer  under  the  Poor  Law,  he  might  le  sent 
to  the  workhouse,  and  immediately  on  arrival  it  might 
be  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  some  disease  ;  would 
it  be  necessary  to  transfer  him  at  once  to  the  municipal 
hospital  ? — Yes.  He  is  transferred  now,  and  he  would  be 
transferred  then  just  the  same. 

47335.  An  ordinary  sick  case  is  not  transferred  now, 
is  it  ? — Yes.  As  soon  as  a  person  becomes  sick  in  the 
workhouse  he  is  sent  off  at  once. 

47336.  Where  to  ?— To  the  Poor  Law  infirmary. 

47337.  But  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  now  is  under  the 
same  management  as  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
but  different  committees  and  staff'. 

47338.  Suppose  he  had  a  wife  and  family  at  the  time 
the  wife  and  family  would  remain  in  the  workhouse  or 
in  the  institution  belonging  to  it,  and  the  father  would 
be  sent  off  to  the  municipal  hospital  ? — Yes. 

47339.  Then  all  connection  between  the  two  would 
practically  be  severed  ? — No ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 

429— IV. 


47340.  Do  you  mean  that  he  would  not  be  allowed 
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to  take  his  discharge  from  the  municipal  hospital ,  but  Difficulty  as 
that  he  would  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  to  take  his  dis-  to  relief  of 
charge  there  with  his  family  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  family  of 

patient  of 

47341.  He  would  really  be  a  prisoner  then  in  the  the  sanitary 
municipal  hospital  ? — I  believe  the  guardians  have  certain  authority, 
regulations  on  the  point,  for  instance,  that  a  man  is 
responsible  for  his  family,  and  that  he  must  take  them 
out  with  him ;  and  of  course  that  really  would  operate 
in  such  a  case.  {The  witness  subsequently  explained  as 
follows: — "  I  find  on  inqui  y  that  this  applies  to  persons 
who  are  likely  to  desert  their  families.  If  there  is  no 
such  suspicion  he  is  discharged  in  the  ordinary  way.") 

47342.  That  would  mean  a  very  close  touch  with  the 
municipal  hospital,  would  it  not — a  very  close  connection 
between  the  two  ? — We  have  no  municipal  hospital  at 
present. 

47343.  I  am  only  imagining  it  in  operation,  according 
to  yoiu:  suggestion  that  the  hospitals  should  belong  to  the 
municipality  and  not  be  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  never 
suggested  that  the  general  infirmary  should  be  connected 
with  the  municipality. 

47344.  You  mean,  I  think,  that  a  pubUc  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  should  be  under  the  sanitary 
authority,  instead  of  under  the  Poor  Law  authority. 
I  think  that  is  what  you  suggested  ? — I  suggested  that 
with  reference  to  consumption  alone.  I  have  never 
contemplated  that  the  general  infirmary  should  be  alhed 
with  the  municipal  authority. 

47345.  Did  you  not  contemplate  that  the  Poor  Law  Proposed 
infirmary  for  all  cases  should  be  under  the  sanitary  transfer  of 
authority  ? — That  is  different.    That  would  go    over  ;  medical  relief 
if  the  Poor  Law  service  were  transferred,  it  would  be  ^j'^ 
transferred  too.  sanitary 

authority 

47346.  That  is   another  matter.    Are  you   thinking  and 
now  that  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  business  should  be  difficulties  in 
transferred  to  the  municipaUty  and  be  worked  by  a  connection 
committee   of   the   municipaUty  ?— That   would   be   a  therewith. 

necessity 

47347.  {Mrs.)  Webb.  By  the  whole,  you  mean  the  whole 
of  the  medical  portion,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

47348.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  thought  you  intended  the 
whole  Poor  Law  work  to  be  transferred  to  the  munici- 
paHty  and  to  be  worked  by  a  committee  of  the  corporation  ? 
— The  whole  of  the  medical  portion  of  the  Poor  Law. 

47349.  But  only  that  ?— Yes,  only  that. 

47350.  Then  you  would  leave  all  the  rest  under  the 
Poor  Law,  as  it  is  at  present  ? — I  was  not  considering 
that.  I  was  considering  the  question  of  the  medical 
portion. 

47351.  I  was  assuming  exactly  that  position  in  my 
previous  question,  namely,  that  the  Poor  Law  part  of  iv^ 
that  is,  the  aged  and  infirm,  would  remain  under  the 
Poor  Law — under  the  board  of  guardians,  or  it  might, 
be  known  by  some  other  name — and  all  the  sick 
institutions  would  be  transferred  to  the  sanitary  authority 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — That  is  what  I  mean — 
that  the  ordinary  working  should  remain  as  it  is  at 
present,  but  that  the  medical  portion  should  be  trans- 
ferred. 

47352.  The  transference  from  one  institution  to  another 
would  be  very  frequent,  would  it  not  ? — From  the  in- 
firmary to  the  Poor  Law  ? 

47353.  Yes  ? — It  is  so  at  present. 

47354.  But  it  is  not  between  two  authorities  now. 
Then  it  would  be  between  two  distinct  authorities,  each 
of  which  would  have  power  to  refuse  or  to  admit  from  the 
other  institution  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  in  practical  working 
that  would  not  apply. 

47355.  Usually  friction  does  arise,  does  it  not,  when 
there  are  two  authorities,  each  having  their  own  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  person  should  be  admitted  or  discharged  ? 
— We  could  not  have  more  friction  than  is  possible  to 
occur  at  present.  For  instance,  if  the  workhouse  medical 
officer  takes  one  view  and  I  take  another  it  causes  friction 
at  present. 

47356.  Is  not  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse 
at  the  present  moment  the  medical  officer  of  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary  ? — No,  we  are  separate. 

3  R  2 
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47357.  Is  he  not  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmary ? — No,  he  has  no  connection  with  it  whatever 
except  sending  patients  from  workhouse. 

47358.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  the  opinion  of  two 
medical  men  ? — That  is  so. 

47359.  Under  the  same  authority  ? — Yes,  at  present. 

47360.  In  case  of  difference  it  would  be  referred  to 
the  head  of  the  department,  would  it  not ;  which  in  this 
case  would  mean  that  the  board  of  guardians  would 
settle  it  ? — Yes,  if  we  submitted  it  to  them. 

47361.  I  was  assuming  that  you  would  not  settle  it 
without  submitting  it  to  them  ? — We  have  got  a  certain 
amount  of  power. 

47362.  But  when  you  both  come  to  a  deadlock  you 
must  submit  it  to  somebody  ? — That  would  be  so — 
naturally. 

47363.  You  would  be  submitting  it  to  the  one  authority 
under  which  both  officers  are  working  ? — Yes. 

47364.  That  would  not  be  so,  if  the  municipality 
were  dealing  with  the  one  institution  and  the  Poor  Law 
with  the  other  ? — I  take  it  the  municipal  committee 
would  determine  it,  just  as  the  Poor  Law  people  do  now. 

47365.  Then  as  to  the  gain,  you  see  you  would  have 
two  committees  to  deal  with  it,  those  two  committees 
would  have  to  come  together,  and  they  would  each  up- 
hold their  own  officer  probably  ? — Yes,  possibly. 

47366.  And  therefore  the  friction  would  remain  1 — 
I  am  not  assuming  at  all  that  that  which  I  propose  would 
be  a  perfect  system  ;  there  is  no  system  that  is  pferfect  in 
its  working.  But  I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better 
than  the  present  system.  I  recognise  that  there  is  a 
little  difference  in  detail  which  would  require  working 
out. 

47367.  What  would  you  gain  ? — I  think  we  should  gain 
co-ordination  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor, 
and  ally  this  work  with  the  work  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health. 

47368.  There  would  be  less  co-ordination  between  the 
sick  and  those  just  on  the  verge  of  sickness,  where  there 
was  a  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  their  removal  to  an 
infirmary  ? — The  medical  officer  of  health  is  the  medical 
authority  in  the  town,  and  it  is  advisable  that  he,  as 
far  as  possible,  should  control  the  whole  public  health  work, 
if  I  may  so  call  it.  I  think  there  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  way  of  co-ordination. 

47369.  Would  you  hold  that  \vith  regard  to  a  simple 
chronic  ailment  like  asthma  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  the 
bearing  of  that. 

47370.  Would  you  hold  that  a  simple  chronic  ailment 
like  that  was  any  concern  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? 
— Under  the  proposed  system,  I  do  not  think  the  medical 
officer  of  health  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
actual  treatment.  He  would  simply  have  the  reins  in 
his  hands,  and  so  would  be  able  to  co-ordinate  the  whole 
work  better.  It  is  too  separated  now,  and  there  is  no 
union. 

47371.  Would  there  be  any  gain  as  far  as  the  patient 
was  concerned  ;  would  he  be  better  treated  ? — I  think 
it  would  practically  make  no  difference  to  the  patient, 
but  it  might  make  a  difference  as  regards  preventive 
diseases. 

47372.  But  you  are  not  applying  it  to  preventive 
diseases,  as  I  understand  ? — Take,  for  instance,  con- 
sumption. At  the  present  time  it  depends  on  voluntary 
effort,  and  that  means  a  great  many  deaths  which  ought 
not  to  occur,  because  it  depends  on  the  medical  man 
alone.  If  it  were  properly  organised  under  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  the  consumptive  cases  would  be  properly 
safeguarded. 

47373.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  that  being 
done  now,  is  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

47374.  Then  why  is  it  not  done  ? — There  are  a  great 
many  things  which  ought  to  be  done,  but  which  are  not 
done. 

47375.  It  does  not  need  any  new  machinery  in  order 
to  ensure  that.  It  could  be  done,  could  it  not  ? — I  am 
simply  contemplating  that  in  any  alteration  of  the  Poor 
Law  it  would  be  advisable  under  the  circumstances. 

47376.  In  order  to  gain  some  advantage  which  can  be 


gained  without  that  alteration  ? — It  would  be  an  advan-  Advanta.s 
tage  from  the  point  of  view  of  co-ordination.  of  propos 

47377.  In  order  to  deal  with  consumptive  cases,  it  is  medical  r.ef 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  change  whatever,  to  the 
the   sanitary   authority   could   deal    with    them  now,  sanitary  < 
provide  properly  isolated  hospitals  for  them  and  could  autlioru) 
maintain  them  ? — Providing  the  thing  is  done,  it  does 

not  matter  to  me  how  it  is  done  ;   the  thing  is  to  get  it 
done. 

47378.  [Mrs.  WM).)  With  regard  to  the  transference 
of  the  Poor  Law  medical  authority  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  you  are  in  favour  of  that,  because  it  would  lead 
to  more  prevention  of  disease  with  regard  to  phthisis  and 
other  diseases  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  be  better  all 
round. 

47379.  Most  diseases  may  be  considered  preventible, 
may  they  not,  if  you  take  infection  and  bad  habits  and 
bad  environment  into  consideration  ? — Yes,  of  course,  to 
a  certain  extent. 

47380.  Even  pnuemonia,  asthma  and  rheumatism  may 
soon  be  regarded  as  preventible  diseases  ? — We  should 
scarcely  put  them  in  that  category  at  present. 

47381.  When  you  consider  the  effect  of  environment  on 
health,  would  they  not  be  so  classed  ? — From  that  point 
of  view,  yes,  but  then,  of  course  we  are  considering  the  case 
of  Utopia. 

47382.  I  mean  to  say  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
if  you  had  a  great  deal  of  rheumatism  and  iUnesses  which 
eame  from  damp  and  imhealthy  conditions,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  who  dealt  with 
sanitary  nuisances  should  know  of  that,  would  it  not  ? — 
He  does  at  present,  that  is  specially  his  business. 

47383.  But  he  does  not  get  notified  to  him  the  cases 
of  rheumatism  ? — No.  We  only  notify  a  certain  number 
of  cases — I  think  about  seven  or  eight  diseases  according 
to  the  Act. 

47384.  Supposing  you  had  the  district  medical  officers 
working  as  you  suggest  under  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
that  would  be  a  way  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
finding  out  the  existence  of  these  diseases  in  certain  parts 
of  the  town,  would  it  not  ? — That,  of  course,  would  depend 
upon  the  regulations  that  were  made. 

47385.  But  that  would  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  it, 
would  it  not  ? — I  was  really  contemplating  it  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  patients.  I  think  the  patients 
would  benefit  more. 

47386.  Do  you  think  the  patients  would  be  more  likely 
to  accept  medical  treatment,  if  it  was  unconnected  with 
the  Poor  Law  ?— It  just  depends.  Are  you  speaking  of 
the  Poor  Law  patients  alone  ? 

47387.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  people  just  above  the 
pauper  class  ?— In  Leicester  they  are  amply  provided 
for  by  the  dispensaries. 

47388.  But  you  do  not  consider  that  kind  of  medical 
treatment  is  very  efficient  ? — It  is  not,  in  so  far  as  the 
doctors  are  badly  paid,  and  consequently  they  have  too 
many  patients  to  attend  to  for  the  money ;  they  have 
not  the  time  to  attend  to  them. 

47389.  Do  you  consider  that  the  municipal  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases  pauperises  people  ? — I  am  afraid  it 
has  got  a  little  tendency  in  that  direction. 

47390.  Do  you  object  to  it  on  that  groimd  ?  I  see  you 
recommend  that  you  should  extend  it  to  phthisis  ?— No, 
I  do  not  object  to  it,  becaues  I  think  it  a  necessity  for 
the  public  safety  in  the  case  of  infectious  diseases.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  it  has  a  good  moral  effect  when 
people  get  things  given  to  them  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  pay  for. 

47391.  But  you  consider  that  the  importance  in  phthisis, 
for  instance,  of  stamping  out  the  disease  counteracts 
that  ?— The  importance  is  so  great  in  the  case  of  phthisis 
that  I  think  special  efforts  ought  to  be  made,  as  I  have 
indicated,  by  the  municipalities. 

47392.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  not  that  tendency  to 
pauperisation  be  very  great  if  ordinary  medical  relief 
was  given  by  the  sanitary  authority  ?— I  did  not  con- 
template that  at  all. 

47393.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  All  that  you  want  is  that  the  Poor 
Law  medical  relief  should  be  under  the  pubhc  health 
authority  ? — Yes. 
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47394.  Both  the  indoor  and  outdoor  medical  relief  ? — 
Yes. 

])s  and  cons  47395.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  What  is  your  objection 
transfer  of  to  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  guardians  being  transferred, 
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say  to  the  borough  council  ? — I  think  the  main  objection 
is  that  there  is  such  an  immense  amount  of  it  and  the 
coimcil  have  a  fair  amount  of  work  to  do  already,  and  I 
doubt  whether  a  council  committee  could  spend  the  time 
upon  it.  It  takes  something  like  two  days  out  of  a  week 
to  do  the  Poor  Law  work  now. 

47396.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  get  a  better  class 
of  person  supposing  that  it  was  transferred  to  the  borough 
council  ? — Very  Ukely. 

47397.  That  is  one  of  the  great  diflSculties  of  the  sjrstem 
at  the  present  moment,  is  it  not,  that  the  people  you  get  to 
administer  it  are  not  quite  of  the  kind  that  you  would 
like  to  have  ? — That  is  so  ;  they  have  not  got  the  breadth 
of  view  that  I  should  like  to  see,  speaking  generally. 

47398.  And  the  tendency  is  for  the  best  people,  the 
people  keenest  for  public  work  in  the  locality,  to  go  in 
for  the  borough  council  rather  than  to  go  in  for  the  board 
of  guardians  ? — The  council  work  is  thought  to  be  more 
honourable,  consequently  it  is  more  sought  after. 

47399.  And  would  be  still  more  sought  after  if  it  com- 
bined the  whole  of  the  government  of  the  locality,  which 
it  does  not  now  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  but  there  is  room  for 
difference  of  opinion. 

47400.  By  extension  of  numbers,  would  you  not  secure 
people  sufficient  to  do  this  work  of  the  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians ? — Yes  ;  by  creating  fresh  committees  it  could  be 
done,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  practicable. 

47401.  Does  it  not  complicate  matters  rather  more  to 
transfer  some  part  of  the  power  to  the  municipality 
rather  than  to  transfer  the  whole  matter  ? — It  would  be 
less  revolutionary.  I  was  contemplating  it  from  the 
medical  point  of  view. 

47402.  Yours  would  be  less  revolutionary,  but  it  would 
bring  in  a  complication  which,  if  there  was  only  one 
authority  for  the  whole  business,  would  not  be  brought 
in  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

47403.  With  regard  to  finding  special  people  for  the 
office  of  guardians,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  that  is 
lever  likely  to  be  done,  is  it,  so  long  as  the  boards  of 
guardians  exist  as  the  least  sought  after  authority  in  the 
constituency  ? — No  ;  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  what  I  might  call  a  very  broad-minded  class,  unless 
by  co-opting. 

47404.  {Mr.  Benlliam.)  If  you  remove  away  the  in- 
teresting part  of  the  medical  treatment  from  the  Poor 
Law,  what  kind  of  person  would  you  get  then  to  ad- 
minister the  remainder  ? — I  do  not  think  the  guardians 
take  any  particular  interest  in  the  medical  portion  of  the 
work. 

47405.  Is  that  so  ? — Not  as  regards  the  district  medical 
officers. 

47406.  Is  that  your  experience  in  Leicester  ? — Yes. 
They  take  a  fair  amount  of  interest  in  the  workhouse  and 
in  the  Poor  Law  infirmary. 

47407.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ;  but 


that  would  be  transferred  to  the  municipality,  according  Dr.  J.  Dodd. 

to  your  proposal  ? — Yes.    They  take  a  fair  amount  of   

interest  in  that  institution.  -5  Mar.  1907. 

47408.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Mr.  Bentham's  question 
is  this  I  think.  At  the  present  moment  you  do  not  get  a 
satisfactory  class  of  persons  as  guardians  ;  you  wish  to 
remove  what  after  all  is  a  very  important  part  of  their 
function  from  them  ;  are  you  not  likely,  therefore,  to  get 
a  less  satisfactory  class  of  guardians,  if  they  only  have  the 
rest  of  the  work  to  do  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  make 
very  much  difference  that  way.  I  look  upon  it  as  an 
advantage  for  them  to  have  less  work,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  affect  them  particularly. 

47409.  Do  you  mean  that  the  class  of  guardians  is  at 
present  such  that  there  is  no  class  you  can  get  below 
them  ? — I  should  not  like  to  go  as  far  as  that — no,  I 
should  not  like  that  to  go  forth.  What  I  mean  is  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Poor  Law  requires  very  efficient 
guardians,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  best  possible  class. 
I  certainly  should  not  say  we  have  got  the  lowest. 

47410.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Would  it  be  an  advantage  that 
the  district  medical  officer  should  have  as  an  outlook  the 
possiblity  of  becoming  medical  officer  of  health  ?  He 
would  have  that  if  he  were  in  one  service,  would  he  not  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  possible  at  present,  because 
the  medical  officer  of  health  is  a  specialist  in  his  work, 
absolutely. 

47411.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  specialism  was  put  on  the  top  of 
some  practical  knowledge  of  treatment  ? — Of  course 
that  could  be  done.  A  law  might  be  made  that  a  man 
should  not  become  medical  officer  of  health  unless  he  had 
been  a  certain  number  of  years  in  practice. 

47412.  Without  the  law,  if  you  had  this  municipal 
service  which  combined  treatment  with  prevention,  you 
would  have  a  tendency  to  begin  as  district  medical  officer 
treating  patients  and  then  to  become  medical  officer  of 
health,  if  a  man  was  sufficiently  able,  afterwards,  would 
you  not  ? — But  he  would  certainly  have  to  get  his  diploma. 

47413.  His  D.P.H.  you  mean  ? — Yes,  he  would  require 
that.  The  tendency  is  nowadays  for  a  municipality  to 
select  men  who  have  had  experience  in  other  towns. 

47414.  But  you  must  begin  somewhere  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 
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47415.  {Miss  Hill.)  Supposing  you  increased  the 
borough  council  by  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to 
enable  them  to  do  easily  the  guardians'  work,  would  you 
not  get  a  very  unwieldy  body  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, the  borough  council  is  fully  large  now,  is  it  not  ? — 
i'es,  it  is  large. 

47416.  And  the  men  very  busy  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

47417.  Therefore,  if  you  add  a  large  department  of 
work  like  that  at  present  under  the  Poor  Law,  you  would 
have  to  increase  the  council  very  largely,*  would  you  not  ? 
—  Very  largely  indeed. 

47418.  And  then  you  would  get  a  very  unwieldy  body 
for  administrative  purposes  ? — That  was  my  idea,  and 
that  is  why  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  that  the 
whole  of  the  work  should  be  transferred.  The  body 
would  be  very  unwieldy. 
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47419.  {Chairman.)  You  are  an  official  valuer  of  th« 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  and  a  Town  Councillor  of 
Leicester  ? — Yes. 

47420.  I  believe  you  have  been  for  many  years  very 
closely  asociated  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
which  is  a  very  powerful  organisation  in  Leicester  ? — Yes. 

47421.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  statement,  I  think, 
which  we  may  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  am,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

(I)  Account  of  Operations,  Subscriptions,  Benefits,  Wage 
Limit  of  Members,  etc. 

2.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  as  is  well-known, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  affiliations. 


Its  objects  are  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  branches 
called  Courts.  In  well-defined  areas  Courts  unite  for 
specific  purposes,  and  the  amalgamations  are  known  as 
districts,  and  usually  take  the  name  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  operate.  The  Leicester  District  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  is  one  of  these  unions,  and  is  composed 
of  fifty-two  Courts,  six  of  which  are  exclusively  for  female 
members. 

3.  The  principal  benefits  provided  are  weekly  sums 
paid  to  members  who  are  sick,  and  sums  payable  at 
death.  The  assurance  of  sums  at  death  is  extended  to 
members'  wives,  and  also  to  widows  of  members. 

4.  The  membership  is  as  follows  : — • 

Members  -----  7,342 
Wives  of  members  -  -  -  4,464 
Widows  of  members  -       -       -  34 
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Receipts. 

Payments. 

£ 

£ 

Sick  and  Funeral  Fund 

6,337 

5,973 

Interest     -      -      .  . 

1,898 

Nil. 

Medical  Aid 

1,327 

1,327 

Management  Fund  - 

1,348 

1,370 

Subsidiary  Benefit  Fund  - 

294 

289 

Totals 

£11,204 

£8,959 

of  old  age 
pensions  by 
friendly 
societies. 


6.  Although  each  branch  has  the  right  to  fix  its  own 
scale  of  benefit,  provided  contributions  are  adequate, 
there  is  very  little  variation  among  the  forty-six  courts 
for  men,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  bar  to  membership 
arising  from  wages,  whether  little  or  much.  The  benefits 
for  women  in  sickness  and  at  death  are  somewhat  less 
than  those  for  men,  but  there  is  an  allowa-nce  at  confine- 
ments about  sufficient  to  pay  for  medical  attendance. 

II.  Whether  foasihle  to  'provide  for  Old  Age  Pensions  by 
Friendly  Societies. 
Possibility  of^     7.  I  should  say  that  theoretically  it  is  possible,  but  that 
friendly         practically  it  is  impossible  to  provide  old  age  pensions  by 
societies  pro-  friendly  societies.    My  own  society  suppUes  perhaps  the 
Tiding  old  age  ^^^^  evidence  of  this  paradoxical  assertion.  Twenty-three 
pensions.        years  ago  the  Order  instituted  an  old  age  pension  benefit, 
with  premiums  on  the  lowest  possible  scale,  and  every 
facility  and  encouragement  given  to  induce  members  to 
participate  in  the  movement,  but  out  of  a  membership 
numbering   500,000  when  the  rule  was  adopted,  and  a 
subsequent  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent.,  there 
has  never  been  more  than  six  individuals  take  advantage 
of  the  scheme,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  only 
two.    It  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  branches  of  the  society 
have  established  pension  funds  on  their  own  account,  but 
the  result  of  their  efforts  only  serve  to  show  the  futility 
of  a  voluntary  movement  in  this  direction. 

Difficulties  as  8.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  failure  has  attended,  and 
to  provisioa  probably  always  will  attend,  these  efforts.  When  the 
premiums  are  fairljr  light,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  prospec- 
tive annuitant  is  young,  the  benefit  is  so  remote,  and  its 
advantages  so  hazy  to  him  that  there  is  no  wonder  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  present  sacrifices. 
When  he  reaches  middle-life,  and  begins  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  provision  for  old  age,  then  he  fiiids  the 
premiums  simply  prohibitive,  and  probably  his  powers 
to  meet  them  much  less  effective  than  in  his  younger  days. 

III.  Effect  on  Friendly  Societies  of :  (a)  Free  Medical  State 
Relief  ;  (b)  Voluntary  Hospitals  ;  (c)  State  System 
of  Old  Age  Pension  ;  and  (d)  Freely  given  Poor 
Law  Out-relief. 

9.  (a)  I  am  of  opinion  that  free  medical  State  rehef 
medical  relief  would  rank  very  little  higher  in  the  pubhc  estimation  than 
on  friendly     does  the  provision  of  medical  aid  under  the  Poor  Law  at 

the  present  time.  Only  the  most  destitute  would  be 
likely  to  accept  it,  and  it  is  notorious  that  members  of 
friendly  societies  are  very  rarely  reduced  to  such  a  state. 

(&)  Friendly  societies  have,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  always  worked  well  in  conjunction  with  voluntary 
hospitals,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  contribute  to 
such  institutions  to  the  extent  that  their  funds  will  permit. 

(c)  A  system  of  State  pensions  on  the  lines  advocated 
by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  would,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  be 
an  immense  advantage  to  friendly  societies,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  my  opinion  is  not  shared  by  a 
number  of  our  prominent  men. 

(d)  Freely-given  Poor  Law  out-reHef  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  httle  effect  on  friendly  societies,  as  the 
number  of  members  accepting  it  would  be  very  limited. 

IV.  Whether  Friendly  and  Thrift  Societies  are  progressing 
now  as  rapidly  as  they  did,  say.  Ten  Years  ago. 

10.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  check  upon  the 
progiess  of  friendly  societies  during  recent  years  in  regard 
to  membership,  but  financially  they  have  been  gathering 
strength  from  year  to  year,  a  fact  of  infinitely  greater 
i  apoi  tance  than  the  mere  accession  of  numbers. 
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47422.  {Chairman.)  In    Paragraph   4   you   give   the  Number  ot 
membership  of  the  Leicester  district  of  the  Ancient  Order  members  in' 
of  Foresters  as  11,840  ;  are  those  all  within  Leicester  ? —  Leicester 
They  are  within  Leicester  and  a  radius  of  perhaps  a  dozen  Ancient  '  " 
miles.  Order  of:; 

foresters.' 

47423.  There  are  separate  branches  in  the  society  which 
I  think  you  call  "  courts  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

47424.  And  although  each  branch  has  a  right  to  fix  its 
own  scale  of  benefit,  in  practice  there  is  not  much  varia- 
tion ? — Very  little  indeed. 

47425.  Your  view  as  regards  old-age  pensions  is  that  at  Failure  of 
present  it  is  possible  for  the  societies  to  provide  them,  but  si^beme  of  _ 
as  long  as  wages  remain  at  their  present  level  it  is  in  ' 
practice  almost  impossible  ? — That  is  so.  Ancient^  ^ 

47426.  You  make  a  rather  remarkable  statement  which  Order  ofj 

I  should  like  to  get  in  evidence  here.    Out  of  a  member-  Foresters  am 
ship,  as  I  understand  it,  of  500,000  when  the  rule  was  r>iasons 
instituted  by  which  an  old-age  pension  at  a  very  low  t'l^re^or. 
premium  was  possible,  not  more  than  six  individuals  took 
advantage  of  it  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  there  are  only  two  now 
remaining  of  those. 

47427.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  the  officials  of  other 
bodies  of  a  similar  character  upon  this  subject  ?  Have 
they  ever  tried  experiments  of  the  same  kind  ? — Yes. 

47428.  Has  the  result  been  pretty  much  the  same  ? — 
Very  much  the  same. 

47429.  I  think  you  give  very  good  reasons  why  the 
attempt  failed.  According  to  your  judgment,  the  idea 
of  anything  like  a  general  old-age  pension  to  be  provided 
by  the  friendly  societies  is,  under  present  conditions,  an 
impossibility  ? — That  is  so. 

47430.  Now  we  come  to  what  the  effect  of  certain  Effect  of  free 
possible  changes  might  be  upon  your  society,    You  think  medical  relie 
that  if  medical  relief  was  made  generally  free,  that  benefit  jriendly 
would  not  be  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  members  of 

your  society  ?— That  is  so. 

47431.  You  think  that  they  would  look  upon  it  as  much 
the  same  thing  as  medical  Poor  Law  relief  ? — As  parish 
relief,  really. 

47432.  I  suppose  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  member  of  a  Number  of 
friendly  society  becomes  a  pauper  T— I  made  the  statement  members  of 
in  Paragraph  9  (a)  from  what  I  thought  to  be  correct  friendly 
information  ;  but  I  thought  I  might  make  myself  quite  societies 
certain,  so  I  sent  a  question  round  to  the  whole  of  the  becoming 
branches  with  which  I  am  connected  in  Leicestershire —  P^'Upers. 
fifty-two  of  them  altogether.    I  find  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  or  rather  at  the  moment  when  those  papers 

were  fiUed  in,  out  of  7,342  members  we  had  six  individuals 
in  the  poorhouse.  Of  those  six,  one  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  a  lunatic  ;  and  another  was  forty  years 
of  age  and  an  imbecile  ;  and  the  other  four  might  be  taken 
to  represent  the  actual  numbers  out  of  the  7,342  who 
have  come  on  to  the  Poor  Law.  I  think  that  proves  my 
statement. 

47433.  I  suppose  there  are  a  certain  number  of  your 
members  who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  think 
you  might  take  it  that  the  percentage  of  those  would  be  1 
very  little  greater  than  what  I  have  given  you  for  indoor  | 
relief. 

47434.  Whilst  we  are  on  this  point,  I  might  tell  you  that  Attitude  of 
we  have  been  informed  that  in  various  towns,  such  as  friendly 
Huddersfield  and  Birmmgham,  there  is  rather  a  feeling  societies  as  to 
of  resentment  amongst  the  friendly  societies  at  the  action  V^J-J^oo?' 
taken  by  certam  guardians  by  which  they  give  very  little  jy  Soc[e^?g")  ■ 
outdoor  relief  to  the  members  of  friendly  societies  ;  and,  in  Acts, 
consequence,  combined  action  was  taken  to  get  these 

societies  more  adequately  represented  on  the  boards  of 
guardians.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  that  ? — At  one 
time,  if  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  received  any  relief 
whatever  from  his  society,  that  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  guardians  in  granting  the  Poor  Law  relief. 
There  was  an  organised  attempt  to  get  that  altered,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  has  been  altered,  and  that,  up  to 
a  certain  amount,  what  a  member  receives  from  a  friendly 
society  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  granting  relief 

47435.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  one  witness  that  there 
was  rather  a  feeling  amongst  the  members  of  friendly 
Bocieties  that  they  had  not  been  very  fairly  treated  by  the 
guardians,  and  in  consequence  they  had  combined  in 
order  to  get  representation  on  the  boards  ? — I  think  you 
may  take  it  that  that  was  the  only  ground — that  because  a 
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man  had  been  provident,  and  had  saved  something  for 
himself  he  was  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  debarred  from  the 
benefit  which  the  improvident  could  always  get. 

47436.  Going  on  to  the  question  of  old-age  pensions, 
you  think  that  an  old-age  pension  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
Mr.  Booth  would  be  advantageous  to  friendly  societies  ? — 
I  am  quite  as  certain  of  that  as  it  is  possible  to  be  certain 
about  something  that  has  not  happened. 

47437.  But  you  fairly  say  that  there  are  a  good  many 
opinions  amongst  men  of  experience  to  the  contrary 
effect  ? — I  say  that  a  good  many  of  oiu"  leaders  have  held 
a  different  opinion,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  they  are 
changing  their  opinions.  Notably,  I  might  mention  the 
permanent  secretary  of  our  great  Order,  who  at  one  time 
was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  State  pensions,  so 
far  as  friendly  societies  are  concerned,  and  who  is  now 
preaching  exactly  the  same  doctrine  as  myself,  namely,  a 
universal  pension. 

47438.  The  idea  which  has  been  put  forward  by  certain 
witnesses  is  that  friendly  societies  at  present  suffer  a  good 
deal  from  the  permanence  of  the  sick  pay  which  they  have 
to  give  to  their  members  ? — That  is  so,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  should  advocate  a  State  pension.  When 
a  man  gets  old,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  and  actual  sickness,  with  the  result 
that  under  the  name  of  sickness  he  gets  a  pension. 

47439.  His  sick  allowance  in  certain  cases  becomes,  in 
fact,  a  permanent  pension  ? — Yes. 

47440.  Have  the  societies  generally  suffered  financially 
from  this  ? — Yes,  because,  unfortunately,  their  tables  were 
not  based  upon  a  pension ;  their  tables  were  only  based 
upon  ordinary  sickness. 

47441.  Assuming  there  was  a  system  of  pensions, 
how  would  the  benefit  societies  come  in  ?  What  in- 
ducements could  they  offer  to  persons  to  join  their  ranks  ? 
— The  ordinary  benefits  in  sickness  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  great  attraction  all  through,  or  at  any  rate,  those  and 
the  amount  payable  upon  the  death  of  a  member.  .  I  think 
the  attractions  would  be  quite  as  good  if  a  State  pension 
was  enforced  as  they  are  now. 

47442.  Has  your  society  ever  turned  its  attention  to- 
wards insuring  against  unemployment  ? — No,  we  have  not 
done  that ;  hut  unfortunately  we  pay  for  it.  I  mean  to 
say,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  when  a  member  is 
out  of  employment  he  is  also  sick. 

47443.  I  suppose  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  that,  so 
long  as  your  society  is  composed  of  members  of  so  many 
different  trades  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
in  any  case. 

47444.  I  assume  that  it  must  be  a  uniform  insurance, 
and  therefore  all  the  persons  insuring  must  belong  more  or 
less  to  the  same  trade  ? — I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be  so 
in  the  case  of  insurance  for  unemployment. 

47445.  Has  the  question  of  unemployment  ever  been 
discussed  by  your  society  ? — Not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
providing  a  benefit  fund  ;  but  it  has  been  discussed  lots  of 
times  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  influence  upon  the 
draining  of  our  funds. 

47446.  Looking  at  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  would  it 
not  be  very  useful  if  you  could  have  some  form  of  volun- 
tary insurance  against  temporary  unemployment  ? — In 
my  opinion  it  would,  but  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  some- 
thing quite  separate  from  the  ordinary  sick  societies,  that  is, 
from  the  ordinary  friendly  societies. 

47447.  And  that  it  should  partake  much  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  regular  insurance  ? — That  is  so. 

47448.  You  say  that  freely-given  Poor  Law  out-relief 
has  affected  friendly  societies  very  httle  ? — Very  little  ; 
I  deduce  that  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  very  few  of  our 
members  receiving  it. 

47449.  How  do  you  account  for  the  check  in  the  pro- 
gress of  friendly  societies  in  regard  to  membership  ?  Is  it 
that  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  do  not  look  for- 
ward as  much  as  their  ancestors  did,  or  what  is  the  cause 
which  prevents  their  joining  ? — I  think  there  are  several 
reasons  which  might  be  adduced,  and  all  of  them  cogent 
reasons.  The  first  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  ground  is 
very  much  more  closely  covered  than  it  was  some  years 
back.  The  great  organisations,  such  as  my  own  and  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  have  in  recent  years 
discovered  that  they  began  on  wrong  fines,  and  they  have 
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had,  therefore,  to  take  up  financial  reform,  which  has 
meant  an  increase  of  premuims  ;  and  that  has  had  the 
effect  that  a  number  of  other  societies,  who  believe  they 
can  do  better  than  we,  are  offering  the  same  benefits  at 
reduced  terms.  Consequently  we  do  not  get  the  new 
members.  I  think  I  ought  to  quahfy  that  statement  in 
regard  to  the  numbers  decreasing.  I  think  it  might  be 
said  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  organisations  into 
which  people  can  go  than  there  used  to  be,  and  it  is  only 
what  I  may  term  the  more  progressive  societies,  which, 
because  of  the  extra  contributions  they  are  charging,  are 
not  getting  the  numbers  that  they  ought  to.  The  sick  and 
dividend  societies,  for  instance,  have  done  a  vast  amount 
of  damage  to  the  true  friendly  societies. 

47450.  Are  the  sick  and  dividend  societies  those  which 
are  vulgarly  known  as  the  slate  clubs  ? — Yes. 

47451.  Making  a  general  survey  of  the  situation,  would 
you  say  that  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  societies 
of  the  general  character  which  you  represent,  has  in  the 
aggregate,  increased  of  recent  years  ? — I  think  if  you  take 
the  whole  of  them,  you  will  find  that  they  have  increased 
but  very  shghtly,  and  that  they  have  not  increased  to  the 
extent  that  they  used  to.  That  is  owing  to  what  I  stated 
at  first,  namely,  that  the  ground  is  more  covered  to-day 
than  it  used  to  be,  which  means  that  there  are  not  so  many 
young  men  out  of  a  friendly  society  of  some  sort  as  there 
used  to  be. 

47452.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  the  Special 
boot  trade ;  do  many  belonging  to  that  trade  belong  also  "  trade  " 
to  your  society  ? — Not  so  many  as  you  would  imagine,  friendly 
inasmuch  as — and  here  I  come  to  another  competing  ^o^'eties  a 
society — the  boot  trade  have  a  friendly  society  of  their 
own.    The  men  are  practically'  compelled  to  join  those 
societies,  and  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  member- 
ship in  two.    Unfortunately,  these  shop  clubs,  if  I  may 
call  them  so,  are  working  on  the  lines  that  we  began  with 
fifty  years  ago,  and  ultimately  they  will  come  to  grief,  as 
many  of  our  branches  have. 

47453.  What  other  big  trades  are  there  in  Leicester 
besides  boot  making  ?  Is  there  not  hosiery? — Hosiery 
and  the  boot  trade  form  the  two  staples, 

47454.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  your  members  who 
are  in  the  hosiery  trade  ? — We  have  numbers  both  in  the 
boot  trade  and  in  the  hosiery  trade. 

47455  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Effect  of 
higher  wage  has  had  rather  a  bad  effect  on  friendly  increased 
societies  than  otherwise,  and  that  the  feeling  that  they  wages  on 
are  earning  more,  instead  of  leading  to  thrift,  has  led  men  friendly 
into  increased  expenditure  ? — I  think  that  is  possible  ^"pj^y,^^ 
in  some  cases,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  general. 

47456.  The  teaching  of  thrift  has  gone  out  altogether 
in  a  very  great  measure  from  a  particular  class  of  workmen 
has  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

47457.  It  is  only  since  the  higher  wages  came  in  that 
that  was  been  so  in  a  great  measure,  I  understand? — Yes. 

47458.  I  was  rather  struck  with  your  words  that  when  Malinwerin» 

men  are  out  of  employment  very  often  they  arealso  sick ;  do  of  unein- 

you  mean  that  that  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  out  ployed  mem» 

of  employment,  because  they  are  getting   less  to  eat,  ^^}'^ 

or  what  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  must  say  that  is  due  to  *''i^."''.'y 
,.       .      ,  ,     ,  •'  societies, 

mahngermg,  to  some  extent. 

47459.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  What  you 
mean  is  that  because  they  are  out  of  employment,  it  is 
rather  easy  to  manufacture  an  illness  in  order  to  get  upon 
the  funds  ? — That  is  so. 

47460.  How  do  you  check  this  kind  of  thing  ? — Un- 
fortunately we  cannot  always  check  it.  We  have  to  depend 
largely  upon  our  medical  men,  who  examine  those  who 
want  to  come  upon  the  funds,  and  we  also  have  weekly 
visitors  to  the  sick. 

47461.  It  does  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  be  quite  easy  to 
distinguish  between  real  illness  and  malingering  in  a  case 
like  that,  where  a  man  is  out  of  employment  ? — If  a  man 
says  he  has  the  backache,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  he  has 
not ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  things  of  that  sort 
are  said. 

47462.  Would  the  tendency  of  the  doctor  be  rather 
to  accept  the  illness  than  not  to  do  so  ? — I  do  not  think 
our  medical  men  would  do  it  wilfully,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  do  it. 
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47463.  Out  of  tenderness  of  heart  ? — To  some  extent 
that  may  be.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
when  employment  is  short  the  sick  pay  does  go  up. 

47464.  How  would  you  answer  this  question  in  regard 
to  old-age  pensions  and  friendly  societies,  which  might 
be  asked  ;  Would  there  not  be  less  inclination  towards 
personal  thrift  if  a  person  knew  that  at  a  certain  age  he 
was  bound  to  receive  a  pension  ? — It  is  possible  that 
might  be  so  in  some  cases.  But  my  opinion,  from  a  very 
close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  people,  is 
that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  have  the  affect  of  their 
trying  to  get  a  little  more,  in  order  to  augment  the  State 
pension  which,  of  course,  would  never  be  large  enough  to 
keep  them  altogether. 

47465.  The  State  pension  would  be  sufficiently  large 
to  encourage  them  to  pay  a  little  more  in  order  to  have 
an  adequate  amount  ? — That  is  my  view  of  the  question. 

47466.  I  wanted  to  get  that  as  the  answer — that  the 
effect  of  a  State  pension  which  was  not  in  itself  quite 
adequate,  would  at  any  rate  be  sufficient  to  encourage  a 
person  to  thrift,  who,  very  likely,  is  not  now  thrifty  ? — 
I  think  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  would  be  the 
effect. 

47467.  (it/r.  BentJiam.)  You  would,  therefore,  advocate 
that  the  State  pensions  should  not  be  adequate,  in  order 
to  encourage  people  to  thriftiness,  would  you  ?— No,  I  am 
not  going  quite  to  say  that,  but  I  am  looking  at  the 
possibilities.  We  know  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  establish  pensions  on  the  orthodox  hnes,  that  is,  of  5s. 
a  week. 

47468.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  old-age  pension 
being  adequate,  is  there,  except  the  question  of  finding 
means  ? — Except  finding  the  means. 

47469.  That  is  the  question  of  cost.  That  is  not 
insurmountable,  is  it  ?  Do  you  look  upon  it  that  it  is,  and, 
therefore,  there  should  be  limitations  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
judge  it  rather  more  from  what  other  people  would  say  and 
do  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  ever  get — 
in  my  time,  at  an}'  rate,  or  for  many  years  to  come — any- 
thing more  than  is  talked  about  now,  that  is,  the  5s.  a 
week.    But  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  hmited. 

47470.  I  can  never  understand  why  a  psrson  may  be 
induced  to  save  if  he  knows  the  State  will  provide  him 
with  53.  a  week,  and  will  not  be  induced  to  save  if  he  knows 
the  State  wiU  provide  him  with  nothing  at  a  given  age. 
Does  not  one  usually  exercise  thrift  in  order  to  provide 
for  one's  self  in  time  of  want  ? — The  thrifty  do  so,  and  if 
they  were  all  thrifty,  they  would  not  need  the  pension  at 
all ;  but,  imfortvmately,  the  bulk  of  our  working  men  are 
not  thrifty. 

47471.  You  think  the  best  way  to  make  them  thrifty 
is  to  give  them  something  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
thrift  of  other  people,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  be 
thrifty  ? — If  I  were  to  answer,  I  should  say  I  do  think  so, 
and  if  I  were  to  bo  asked  the  reason,  I  should  say  that 
those  who  are  thrifty  to-day  ha\e  to  keep  the  unthrifty, 
and  it  costs  them  more  than  the  5s.  a  week. 

47472.  In  Paragraph  9,  as  to  the  effect  on  friendly 
societies  of  free  medical  State  relief,  I  think  you  mean  to 
say  that  it  would  have  very  little  effect  ? — That  is  so. 

47473.  I  take  it  you  mean  very  little  effect  upon  the 
members  of  friendly  societies  ? — That  is  it. 

47474.  But  the  question  is,  what  effect  has  it  on  the 
general  public,  and  then  how  is  that  reflected  on  the 
friendly  societies  movement  ? — I  must  be  excused  from 
giving  an  opinion,  as  I  really  have  not  one,  as  to  the 
general  public.  The  question  that  I  was  asked  is,  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  friendly  societies.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  have  scarcely  any  effect  at  all,  for  the  reason  I 
have  given,  that  we  have  practically  no  members  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief. 

47475.  Is  it  not  likely  to  prevent  the  growth  of  friendly 
societies,  if  in  the  time  of  siclmess  they  could  have  an 
adequate  allowance  from  the  State,  and  also  be  provided 
with  a  medical  man  ?  There  would  be  no  need  for  a 
friendly  society  at  all  then,  would  there  ? — So  far  as  regards 
the  allowance  from  the  State,  it  is  not  suggested  that  that 
allowance  should  be  given  until  the  man  becomes  an  old 
man,  many  years  after  he  could  join  any  friendly  society 
whatever. 


47476.  I  was  thinking  of  the  paragraph  a  little  lower 
down  with  regard  to  freelj'-givcn  Poor  Law  out-rehef. 
Supposing  Poor  Law  outdoor  relief  was  freely  given, 
and  also  that  there  was  free  medical  relief,  men  would  have 
no  need  whatever  to  join  friendly  societies,  would  they  ? — 
I  think  they  would  do  so.  I  think  the  great  bulk  would 
prefer  to  make  provision  for  themselves  in  that  way, 
rather  than  to  accept  Poor  Law  medical  aid  or  Poor  Law 
relief  of  any  other  kind. 

47477.  Do  you  not  think  that  Poor  Law  aid  has  been 
rather  more  freely  accepted  now  than  it  was  formerly  ? — 
I  think  that  is  because  the  needs  are  greater  amongst  the 
great  mass  of  the  unemployed. 

47478.  You  think  it  is  not  due  then  to  a  feeling  ot  de- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  people  who  accept  it  ? — I  am 
afraid  my  opinion  is  not  worth  much  on  that  point. 

47479.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  find  that  malingering  is 
increasing  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

47480.  Have  friendly  societies  ever  discussed  any 
possible  remedy  against  the  slate  clubs  which  compete 
with  them  1 — No  ;  and  yet  possibly  that  is  hardly  the 
right  answer.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  educate 
our  members  as  far  as  possible  in  the  principles  which 
underlie  our  work.  But  the  people  who  go  into  slate  clubs 
are,  in  the  main,  people  who  would  never  think  of  coming 
to  us.  There  is  just  this  element  which  has  been  coming 
to  the  front,  and  that  is  that  the  Sunday  adult  classes 
are  going  in  for  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I  regard  their 
action  as  being  a  good  deal  moie  detrimental  to  our  work 
even  than  the  public  houses. 

47481.  I  suppose  any  such  remedy  as  taxing  them 
would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out  ? — That  I  could  not 
say.  I  should  imagine  the  difficulty  would  be  in  getting 
the  tax  from  that  class  of  people,  if  you  mean  taxing  the 
clubs  themselves. 

47482.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  have  made  no  effort,  have 
you,  to  educate  the  parson  or  the  minister  of  whatever 
denomination  ?  He  is  responsible,  is  he  not,  for  these  P.S.A. 
slate  clubs  ? — We  have  had  one  or  two  attempts  in  that 
direction.  They  are  doing  a  good  work,  a  splendid  work, 
there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  from  want  of  knowledge,  I  am 
quite  certain,  that  they  think  they  are  also  doing  a  good 
work  in  this  particular  direction,  and  they  think  they 
are  counteracting  the  pubhc-house.  Unfortunatelj',  while 
they  are  counteracting  the  pubhc -house,  they  are  also 
damaging,  to  some  extent,  the  friendly  societies  who  are 
on  the  right  financial  lines. 

47483.  Do  you  think  your  society,  if  I  may  put  it  in 
that  way,  and  the  Oddfellows  have  taken  enough  trouble 
over  their  juvenile  branches  ?  Is  not  the  stagnation  in 
numbers  partly  due  to  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
There  are  very  large  numbers  in  the  juvenile  branches 
of  both  the  Oddfellows  and  ourselves. 

47484.  Do  you  push  them  enough,  do  you  think  ? — 
We  push  them  as  far  as  we  can,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
we  have  to  depend  largely  upon  them  for  the  influx  that 
we  get. 

47485.  And  to  keep  the  average  age  down  ? — The 
average  age  is  a  thing  that  has  gone  by  the  board. 

47486.  Has  it  ? — Yes,  the  average  age  is  no  good. 

47487.  As  regards  these  11,000  members  who  are  within 
a  radius,  you  say,  of  twelve  miles  of  Leicester,  how  many 
are  in  the  town  of  Leicester  itself,  could  you  say  roughly  ? 
— We  have  11,000  of  all  sorts,  but  our  membership  really 
is  stated  at  the  top  of  the  schedule  in  Paragraph  4  as 
7,342. 

47488.  How  many  of  those,  would  you  say,  Uve  with- 
in the  Poor  Law  union  of  Leicester  ? — I  should  say  about 
two-thirds. 

47489.  Do  they  agree  with  the  policy  which  has  been 
going  on  in  Leicester  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — 
Yes. 
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47490.  Do  your  members  agree 
Yes. 


with  that  policy  ?- 


47491.  Do  they  vote  for  the  labour  ticket  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  our  members  vote  for  the  labour  ticket.  We 
bar  pontics  altogether,  and  it  is  not  permitted  in  any 
sense  to  interfere  with  our  work.  Therefore,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  for  me  to  say  anything  on  this  point  except  from 
general  observation  outside. 
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47492.  I  was  only  trying  to  get  at  whether  any  appre- 
ciable percentage  of  your  members  voted  at  Poor  Law 
elections  as  far  as  you  know,  and  whether  if  they  did 
they  voted  for  the  policy  which  has  obtained  in  Leicester 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — I  could  not  give 
you  a  reliable  answer  on  that  point. 

47493.  Do  the  bulk  of  your  members  pay  their  rates 
in  their  rent,  or  do  they  pay  the  rates  direct  ? — I  should 
think  ^e  bulk  of  the  members  pay  their  rates  with  the 
rent  and  the  landlord  pays  the  rate. 

47494.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  rateable 
value  of  the  houses  in  which  your  members  live  ? — 
I  should  say  generally  from  5s.  up  to  about  6s.  6d.  a 
week. 


4749  >.  A;e  they  rated  at  about  £8  or  £10  ?— Yes, 
they  would  be  rated  at  from  £8  to  £10. 

47496.  And  a  Id.  per  week  is  compulsorily  taken  off 
the  wages  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  factories  for  the 
purposes  of  subscription  to  the  general  infirmary  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  so, but  I  could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

47497.  If  that  is  so,  it  would  come  to  about  4d.  in 
the  £  on  their  rateable  value,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

47498.  Which  they  have  to  pay  towards  the  support  of 
general  hospitals  ? — That  is  so. 

47499.  Then  it  is  rather  reasonable  that  they  should 
think  they  deserve  something,  is  it  not  ?  If  we  paid  4d. 
in  the  £  we  should  think  we  might  get  something  back, 
should  we  not  ? — Yes. 
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EIGHTY-NINTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  26th  March,  1907. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PKESSNT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geoege  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samitel  B.  Provis,  K.G.B. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn.  ' 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 


Dr.  William  Frederick  McAllister-Hewlings, 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 

called  ;  and  Examined. 


47500.  {Chairman.)  Yon  are  the  district  medical  officer 
of  health  and  you  are  also  the  surgeon  to  the  Provident 
Dispensary  at  Leicest3r  ? — I  am. 

47501.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which,  if  you 
wiU  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence  in 
chief  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement). 

I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  residing 
in  the  poorest  quarter  of  Leicester,  holding  the  District 
Medical  officership  for  the  past  ten  years,  also  surgeon  to 
the  Leicester  Provident  Dispensary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters,  Twentieth  Century  Friendly  Society,  and 
Public  Vaccinator ;  Civil  Surgeon  to  Admiralty  and 
Local  Volunteers. 

Medical  Assistance   of   the  Poor. 

1.  Sanitary  Authority,  Toum  Council,  etc. — The  poor 
have  the  privilege  of  removal  in  infectious  disease  to  the 
local  isolation  hospital  without  payment  of  any  kind, 
or  if  detained  at  home  can  obtain  disinfectants  free  of 
charge  and  have  their  homes  stoved  in  addition  to  a 
printed  Ust  of  instructions  as  to  isolation,  etc.  In  con- 
sumptive cases,  if  notified  voluntarily,  they  have,  if  not 
advanced  in  that  disease,  a  fair  chance  of  open-air  treat- 
ment at  the  hospital  varying  from  four  weeks  to  three 
months  with  the  advantage  of  later  stoving,  etc.  Weakly 
children  can  be  artificially  fed  with  sterilised  and  huma- 
nised milk  obtainable  at  a  small  fee  at  the  Corporation 
Milk  Depot,  which  I  have  found  excellent  in  practice.  In 
the  diphtheria  epidemic,  antitoxin  was  provided  at  all  the 
police-stations  free  of  charge  night  and  day.  In  the 
recent  small-pox  epidemic  every  possible  persuasion  was 
utilised  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  H?.alth  to  ensure  the 
vaccination  of  contacts  and  the  immediate  isolation  of 
those  affected.  Personally,  I  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  gcuting  oases  removed  except  in  periods  of 
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congestion  due  to  epidemics,  so  in  my  opinion  the  sanitary 
service  in  Leicester  is  second  to  none. 

2.  The  Poor  Laiv.—M.y  district  is  the  poorest  and  most  

prohfic  as  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned ;  population  in  26  Mar.  1C07. 
1901,  23,447.    The  sick  poor  can,  on  obtaining  an  order   '—^ 

fi  om  the  relieving  officer,  if  the  offices  are  open,  see  Particulars  of 
their  district  medical  officer  either  at  his  surgery  from  work  of 
9  to  10  a.m.,  or  any  time  for  an  emergency,  or  if  incapable  district 
may  be  visited  at  their  own  homes,  obtaining  medicines  medical 
at  the  surgery  at  6  p.m.  officer  in 

3.  The  following  figures  will  illustrate  : — 
August  (month  of),  1906  : 

Medicine  supplied,  403  bottles. 

House  visits,  179. 

Svirgery  consultations,  152. 
January,  1907  :  ,  ., 

Medicine,  509  bottles.  ;  1 

House  visits,  475. 

Surgery  consults,  139. 
Orders  issued  annually  to  me  about  2,000. 

4.  Medical    extras  if    ordered  are  always    supplied  -n  a 

.  1    /  w  7    ■       n:     ^       ,      1         .    •'  rrocedure  as 

promptly  ((/  during  office  hours)  and  enquiry  as  to  means  medicnl 

ioWo^YH.  extras  at 

5.  There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  cases  removed  Leicester, 
to  the  Poor  Law  infiimary  except  the  delay  in  notifying  Question  cf 
the  relieving  officer,  which  cannot  be  helped  under  existing  accessibilii  y 
arrangements,  emergencies  excepted,  when  one  can  tele-  of  medical 
phone  direct  and  get  the  ambulance.  Leicester 

6.  Three  months  papers  are  granted  to  aged  out-door  ^ 
paupers  and  monthly  papers  for  medical  attendance  in  j^edical 

f,        T  .1  r  r  relief  oiders 

the  ordmary  way.  f^^.  j^^^^ 

7.  Fractures  and  surgical  cases  are  ensured  attention  periods. 

at  the  General  Hospital  by  an  annual  subscription  of  £20  Subscri|  tions 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  ^jy  guardians 

„    r,    n  1  •>  to  vohmtary 

8.  Confinement  orders  may  be  obtained  in  advance  in  hospitals.  ' 
order  to  book  the  district  medical  officer.  Arrange- 
ments as  to 
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9.  Children  boarded  cut  and  also  imbeciles  living  at 
home  are  visited  once  a  quarter  by  the  district  medical 
ofiBcer. 

10.  Surgical  applicances  may  be  obtained  on  the  order 
of  the  district  medical  officer. 

11.  Yoluniary  Effort. — We  have  various  institutions 
enabling  the  poor  to  obtain  medical  assistance  at  a  small 
cost. 

12.  Provident  Dispensary. — Membership  50,798  with  a 
small  maternity  home  and  cottage  hospital  attached 
where  the  fees  are  small.  Fees  for  membership,  Id.  a 
week,  id.  for  children,  3-J-d.  for  man,  wife  and  children 
under  14  years. 

13.  General  Infirmary:  — 
Out-patients  annually  39,994. 
In-patients         „  2,950 
Casualties           „  13,836. 

Admitted  by  subscribers'  recommendation. 

14.  People's  Dispensary. — Membership  9,000  at  same 
rate  of  pay  as  the  Provident  Dispensary. 

15.  Medical  Aid  Institution. — Membership  4,747,  mostly 
Oddfellows. 

16.  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society. — Membership, 
2,800, 

17.  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. — Membership  unknown ; 
prescriptions  annually  dispensed,  33,500. 

18.  Manchester 
about  18,000. 

19.  Nottingham  Order  of  Oddfellows. — Membership 
unknown. 

20.  Private  Clubs  controlled  by  Medical  Men. — Rate  of 
pay  same  as  Dispensary. 

21.  Insurance  Clubs. — ^With  medical  aid  attached. 

22.  Twentieth  Century  Friendly  Society. 

23.  Hearts  of  Oak. — Friendly  Society. 

24.  District  Nursing  Institution  with  eleven  trained 
nurses  averaging  2,008  visits  annually,  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

25.  Shin  Hospital. — Where  poor  people  may  consult 
a  skin  specialist  on  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber. 

26.  Charity  Organisation  Society. — Whose  chief  work  is 
assisting  the  convalescent  poor  to  a  change  of  air. 

27.  Surgical  Aid  and  Water-bed  Society. — In  order  to 
supply  surgical  necessaries  to  the  poor  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  subscribers. 

28.  To  comment  on  the  above  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  tlirifty  poor  can  easily  obtain  medical  assistance  and 
medicine  without  application  to  the  Poor  Law.  If  in 
good  health  for  one  penny  per  week  for  adults,  |^d.  for 
children,  or  3Jd.  per  week  for  man,  wife  and  as  many 
children  under  fourteen  as  they  possess,  they  can  insure 
against  doctors'  bills  or  if  ill  may  obtain  subscriber's 
recommendations  (sick  cheques)  at  either  of  the  dis- 
pensaries and  have  three  months  medicine  and  attendance 
for  Is.,  and  2d.  for  the  card.  If  less  thrifty  they  have 
still  the  out-patient  department  of  the  infirmary  or  the 
Poor  Law  to  fall  back  upon.  Unfortunately  the  class 
of  persons  assisted  excepting  Poor  Law  cases  is  often  the 
class  quite  able  to  pay  ordinary  fees ;  botli  dispensaries 
and  infirmary  are  abused  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  check  it.  I  cannot  see,  however,  that 
these  abuses  to  the  slightest  extent  militate  against  the 
medical  assistance  of  the  really  poor  imless  in  the  case  of 
indoor  accommodation  at  the  General  Infirmary. 

29.  Of  course  these  facilities  must  necessarily  overlap, 
to  illustrate : — 

(a)  The  sick  pauper  in  need  of  surgical  assistance 
cannot  obtain  it  at  our  present  Poor  Law  infirmary 
and  therefore  has  to  go  to  the  General  Hospital. 

{b)  The  friendly  society  member  in  a  long  illness 
may  be  on  quarter  pay  {i.e.,  2s.  6d.  per  week)  and 
need  poor  relief  either  in  medical  assistance  or 
medical  extras. 

(c)  The  sanitary  authority  at  present  relieves  the 
Poor  Law  in  zymotic  diseases. 

{d)  The  Poor  Law  infirmary  relieves  the  General 
Hospital  of  its  chronic  cases  or  imbeciles. 
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30.  If  under  one  authority  the  sick  poor  could  be  sent 
direct  to  the  General  Hospital  if  requking  surgical  assis- 
tance without  delay,  as  the  congestion  is  so  great  that  there 
is  often  serious  delay  in  obtaining  surgical  relief. 

31.  Again  if  some  arrangements  of  old-age  pensions 
eould  be  arranged  with  the  friendly  societies,  instead  of 
their  members  dying  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  assistance 
while  their  fimds  augmented  to  millions,  we  should  have 
a  condition  of  things  which  would  materially  relieve  the 
rat^es. 

32.  Medical  assistance  to  the  absolute  poor  could 
easily  be  arranged  here  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
petent surgical  staff  to  our  present  Poor  Law  infirmary.* 
but  the  ban  of  "  Poor  Law  "  would  still  remain.  Far 
better  in  my  opinion  would  it  be  to  manage  all  these 
matters  as  a  corporation. 

33.  In  my  opinion  the  health  of  the  community  does 
suffer  :  Owing'  to  insufficiency  in  numbers  of  district 
medical  officers  because  the  district  medical  officer  is 
paid  a  paltry  wage  (£90  per  annum  in  my  instance,)  there- 
fore he  has  to  augment  his  income  by  other  work.  The 
district  medical  officer  ought  to  be  absolutely  barred 
from  other  practice,  and  have  a  bigger  district.  Again 
drugs,  etc.,  ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  authorities.  How- 
is  it  possible  for  a  district  medical  officer  to  interview 
614  sick  persons  and  supply  509  bottles  of  medicine 
of  the  best  quality  during  one  month  for  the  sum  of  £7  10s. 
and  keep  his  wife  and  children  ?  I  am  fortunately  able 
to  do  it  because  I  hold  the  vaccinating  appointment, 
but  the  district  medical  officer  alone  is  in  a  parlous  state. 

There  are  six  district  medical  officers  for  the  parish 
of  Leicester,  with  a  population  of  211,581  for  1901. 

34.  The  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  is  good  as  far 
as  time  ivill  allow  ;  I  am  often  urgently  required  when  un- 
fortunately away,  earning  a  livirg,  and  again,  the  question 
of  drugs  crops  up,  as  antitoxin  in  a  sporadic  case  of 
diphtheria  or  antistreptococcus  serum  in  puerperal  fever 
often  required  it  case  is  unfit  to  move. 

The  Poor  Law. 

35.  There  is  not  much  for  me  to  say  on  the  question  of  Effect  of 
the  experiments  in  Poor  Law  administration  which  have  laboui' yant 
been  tried  in  the  parish  of  Leicester.    Perhaps  the  so-  work, 
called  "labour  test"  strikes  one  as  futile;  chopping  sticks 

and  digging  holes  on  the  land  and  filling  them  up  again 
tends  rather  to  keep  men  on  the  test,  because  the  labour  is 
too  light.  To  illustrate,  on  enquiiy,  men  appear  to  stay 
on  year  after  year.  Example  :  A  ma.n,  Tidmas,  has  been 
on  four  years,  and  also  a  collier,  whose  weekly  wage  was 
28s.  7d.,  stated  that  "  he  was  better  off  on  the  test."  It 
is  a  well-knowm  fact  that  these  men,  when  then  Committee 
begins  to  press  them  to  get  a  job,  leave  the  district  in 
order  to  sponge  on  another  Committee 
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37.  Outdoor  Relief. — The  aged  and  infirm  appear  to  me  Inader|uat& 
as   sufferers    under    existing    arrangement? ;    even    as  out-relief  of 
"approved cases  "  the  maximum  relief  is  only  5s.  per  week  ^-g^d- 
{vide  "  Year  Book  "  1906-7).     Generally  the  rent  of  their 

room  is  Is.  6d.  per  week,  often  more  and  then  coal  and 
light  is  required. 

38.  The  aged  and  infirm  may  after  living  ten  j^ears  in  E.xcessive 
Leicester  and  subjecting  their  character  to  minute  inspec-  relief  to 
tion,  become  "approved  cases"  and  are  then  allowed  5s.  t'®*'' 
per  week.  Man  on  labour  test,  with  wife  and  four  dependant       '  «> 
children,  receives  13s.  per  week,  half  in  moiiey  and  half  in  " 
kind. 

During  sickness  if  certified  by  the  district  medical  office  ,^ 
the  same  rate  as  above  may  be  allowed  to  the  destitute. 

Medical  extras  are  always  supplied  on  the  order  of  the 
district  medical  officer. 

39.  The  labour  test  men  appear  to  me  to  get  too  much. 

40.  Emergency  Relief. — Example  :  Confinement,  patient  Need  of 
exhausted,  on  enquiry  only  half  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  further 
lard  in  the  house,  brandy  required,  time  4  a.m.,  no  possi-  ^'^''^'^^^'^^^^ 
bility  of  getting  it  through  Poor  Law,  so  district  medical  ^"^-^f]  '  ^ 
officer  has  to  fork  out.    Could  not  a  few  necessaries  be  relief, 
kept  at  the  central  offices  and  dispensed  on  the  district 
medical  officer's  recommendation  ? 

*  At  present  cases  requiring  surgical  assistance  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  General  Hospital. 
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41.  Tlie  decent  poor  would  rather  go  anywhere  than 
come  under  the  ban  of  pauperism.  Again,  contact  with 
Poor  Law  is  infectious  and  we  find  the  same  class  year 
after  year  applying  for  relief  : — 

(a)  The  professional  pauper. 

(6)  The  absolutely  destitute. 

(c)  The  misfortunate,  liable  to  develop  as  (a). 

42.  The  chief  Causes  of  Pauperism  are  : — 
(1)  Drink. 

12)  Want  of  thrift. 
l\_       (3)  Misfortune,  plus  large  families,  illness,  etc 
(4)  Ne'er-do-wells  or  unemployables. 

43.  In  Leicester  the  want  of  thrift  is  very  palpable ;  for 
instance,  59,000  insuring  only  against  the  doctor's  bill  in- 
stead of  entering  a  friendly  society  and  ensuring  sick-pay 
as  well, 

■  44.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are  mainly 
labour  agitators,  retired  tradesmen,  political  enthusiasts, 
utilising  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  council  honours,  and 
occasionally  a  pure  philanthropist. 

45.  As  to  Reforms,  I  would  suggest : — 

(1)  All  Poor  Law  medical  ofificers  to  be  paid  a 
suitable  salary  with  fixity  of  tenure  and  barred  from 
outside  practice; 

(2)  Drugs  to  be  supplied  by  the  authorities. 

(3)  The  present  obstetric  fees  to  be  altered  to 
£1  Is.  all  round.  Now,  10s.  6d.  for  normal  case  often 
entailing  a  wait  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  £2  for  instru- 
mental delivery  which  may  be  completed  in  twenty 
minutes. 

(4)  Obstetric  Outfits  to  be  supplied  on  loan  by 
authorities,  now  only  obtainable  from  some  charity. 

(5)  Obstetric  Nurses  to  be  supplied  if  required.  Now 
we  have  to  depend  on  ignorant  and  often  dirty 
neighbours.  District  nurses  not  allowed  to  attend 
under  ten  days. 

(6)  Bronchitis  Kettles  often  required  and  only  ob- 
tainable through  private  charity. 

(7)  Emergency  Medical  Extras  to  be  obtainable  at 
aU  hours  on  an  order  from  the  di.strict  medical  ofnoer. 

(8)  Medical  Orders  to  be  obtainable  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night,  say,  at  branch  police  stations;  at 
present  all  have  to  apply  at  the  Central  Poor  Lav/ 
Offices,  sometimes  a  mile  away,  and  they  can  only  be 
obtained  during  office  hours. 

(9)  Central  Auiloority,  such  as  Sanitary  Authority, 
could  much  better  control  and  organise  all  the  present 
disjointed  and  overlapping  arrangements  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

47502.  (Chairman.)  Speaking  generally  you  would  say 
that  the  thrifty  poor  ca,n  easily  obtain  medical  assistance 
without  going  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  in  Leicester. 

47503.  You  are  connected  with  the  Provident  Dispen- 
sary, which  has  about  50,000  members  ? — Yes. 

47504.  Does  the  50,000  include  the  famihes  ?— Yes. 

47505.  And  the  families  have  the  right  to  attendance  ? — 
Yes. 

47506.  Have  you  any  assistance  in  dealing  with  these 
cases  ? — For  the  dispensary  cases  I  am  on  the  staff  of  the 
dispensary. 

47507.  Are  most  of  the  medical  men  of  the  town  on  the 
staff  ? — Thirty  odd  are  on  the  staff  out  of  a  tctal  of  ICO 
I  should  think. 

47508.  How  are  you  remunerated ;  do  you  attend 
certain  families  ? — They  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own 
doctor,  and  the  remuneration  consists  of  about  2s.  Id.  and 
a  fraction  per  capita  per  annum. 

47509.  How  do  you  manage  about  the  surgical  cases, 
because  the  surgical  cases  sometimes  would  be  accident 
cases  ? — They  are  generally  sent  on  to  the  general 
infirmary,  but  we  have  a  little  cottage  hospital  there 
with  five  beds. 


I  suppose  you  act  as  a  general  practitioner 


47510. 
Yes. 

47511.  Not  merely  as  a  surgeon  ? — That  is  so. 

47512.  How  does  this  system  work  from  a  medical  point 
of  view  ?    Have  you  time  to  give  what  you  consider 
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adequate  attention  to  these  cases  ? — Not  during  an 
epidemic. 

47513.  About  how  many  cases  would  you  have  in  a 
year  ? — I  have  2,700  odd  under  me  in  the  dispensary.  If 
you  were  to  multiply  that  by  three  I  think  you  will  get 
about  a  list  of  the  visits  paid  by  me  roughly,  I  should  say 
about  6,000  visits  a  j^ear. 

47514.  You  have  in  addition  to  do  your  medical  work 
as  Poor  Law  officer  ? — Yes. 

47515.  Have  you  a  fixed  salary  for  that  ? — Yes. 

47516.  May  I  ask  what  that  is  ? — £90  a  year. 

47517.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  find  your  own  drugs  ?— 
Yes. 

47518.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  the  health  of  the 
community  does  to  some  extent  suffer  from  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  number  of  the  district  medical  officers 
and  their  small  remuneration  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  the 
medical  officer,  as  I  say  at  the  end  of  my  statement, 
should  be  barred  from  any  other  kind  of  practice. 

47519.  That  he  should  have  a  larger  district  ? — Yes. 

47520.  And  higher  remuneration  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  should 
not  be  expected  to  find  any  drugs  at  all. 

47521.  You  would  prefer  that  to  working  as  you  are 
now  ? — Certainly.  If  I  have  a  serious  case  that  requires 
special  or  expensive  treatment  I  generally  give  them  a 
sick  cheque  recommendation  for  the  dispensary  myself  or 
get  one  for  them,  and  they  get  three  months'  attendance 
then  for  the  sum  of  Is.,  and  I  can  order  any  drug  I  require. 

47522.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  That  is  to  say,  you  transfer  the 
pauper  to  a  charitable  agency  ? — Yes. 

47523.  (Chairman.)  And  the  guardians  pay  ? — No, 
they  do  not  pay  exactly,  because  I  have  to  find  the  drugs, 
it  is  the  charitable  institution  that  pays,  really. 

47524.  To  put  it  plainly,  you  are  so  circumstanced, 
although  you  are  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  that  if  you 
have  a  difficult  or  costly  case  you  have  to  make  use  of  your 
influence  to  get  it  transferred  to  the  charitable  society  ? — 
Yes. 

47525.  (Mr.  Bentham. )  That  is  in  order  to  save  drugs  ? — 
Yes. 

47526.  Because  you  have  to  pay  for  them  ? — Yes. 

47527.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?— Not  at 
all,  I  am  paying  the  half-guinea  for  that  recommendation, 
so  I  am  paying  it  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I  generally  give 
them  one  of  my  own  recommendations  because  I  am  a 
subscriber  myself,  or  obtain  one  through  the  dispensary. 

47528.  Will  the  Provident  Dispensary  admit  people  like 
that  without  a  fine,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — They  pay 
Is.  for  three  months. 

47529.  Do  they  continue  members  after  that  ? — They 
can  if  they  are  not  suffering  from  chronic  disease. 

47530.  Do  many  do  that  ? — A  good  number. 

47531.  So  you  are  doing  a  distinct  service  to  them  by 
getting  them  on  to  the  Provident  Dispensary  ? — Yes. 

47532.  (Chairman.)  You  do  that  at  a  cost  to  yourself  ? 
— Very  often. 

47533.  ^Vhat  are  your  views  about  putting  the  medical 
relief  of  the  poor  under  one  authority  and  associating  it 
with  the  health  authority  ? — I  think  that  idea  would  be 
an  excellent  one  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  rather  a  wide 
subject  to  give  an  answer  upon,  but  on  the  face  of  it  I 
should  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea,  I  think  between 
the  two  arrangements  there  is  a  good  deal  of  leakage  now. 

47534.  Have  you  a  difficulty  now  in  getting  serious 
cases  coimected  with  the  Provident  Dispensary  into  a 
general  hospital  ? — Only  because  of  congestion,  at  oiur 
general  hospital  at  present  that  is  pretty  acute  because 
they  are  rebuilding  a  wing,  but  generally  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  congestion  at  the  voluntary  hospitals  ;  one  has  to 
wait  for  several  days  sometimes  even  for  an  urgent  case. 

47535.  Should  you  say  that  the  fact  of  medical  relief 
being  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  is  at  all  deterrent  to 
the  respectable  poor  seeking  for  help  ? — Yes,  decidedly 
I  should  say  so. 

47536.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  people's 
health  suffers  from  their  not,  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
ailment,  seeking  Poor  Law  medical  relief  ? — Distinctly. 
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47537.  On  the  general  question  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  functions  of  the 
guardians  might  be  bodily  transferred  to  the  town  council. 
Have  you  any  opinion  upon  that  ? — You  get  a  better  type 
of  man  altogether  on  the  town  council  ;  I  should  think  it 
could  be  managed  by  a  side  committee  of  some  sort. 

47538.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  proper  discharge  of  your  duties  from  the 
action  or  policy  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ?— Indirectly 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure  brought  upon  the  district 
medical  ofiBcers  to  avoid  medical  relief  as  much  as  they 
can.  It  is  a  little  awkward  ;  it  cannot  be  refused  if  it  is 
ordered  by  the  district  medical  officer,  but  it  is  a  little 
awkward  sometimes,  you  are  constantly  getting  hauled 
over  the  coals  for  your  medical  extras  being  a  little  big. 

47539.  That  is  for  ordering  medical  comforts  ? — Yes. 

A'H-anta"-''s  47540.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  handing  over  the 
of  °  Poor  Law  medical  relief  to  the  sanitary  authority,  would 
trausfei  ring  that  not  help  the  sanitary  authority  to  prevent  disease  by 
medical  rehef  getting  early  notification  of  it  ? — You  mean  if  it  were 
actually  under  their  authority  ? 

47541.  If  the  district  medical  officer  was  under  the 
medical  ofiicer  of  health  would  it  be  advantageous  from 
the  point  of  view  of  prevention  ? — Certainly. 

47542.  Do  you  think  that  for  a  medical  ofiicer  of  health 
some  knowledge  of  treatment  and  some  acquaintance  with 
practice  is  a  good  training  ? — It  is  a  very  necessary  train- 
ing, I  think. 

47543.  At  present  the  medical  officers  of  health  tend 
rather  to  be  more  without  that  preliminary  practice  ? — 
Yes. 

47544.  You  would  think  that  being  a  district  medical 
ofiicer  was  a  good  training  for  a  medical  officer  of  health? — 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  training  for  almost  any  medical 
position,  because  the  experience  is  so  wide. 

Failure  under  47545.  At  the  present  moment  do  you  consider  that  the 
present  lack  of  Poor  Law  medical  relief,  or  the  grudging  way  in 

system  to       which  it  is  given,  tends  to  undiscovered  cases  of  infectious 
discover         disease — measles,  for  instance  ? — I  should  hardly  say  that 
infection^       because  they  can  always  set  the  doctor.    Are  you  speak- 
"  '      '      ing  of  medical  relief  purely,  or  in  the  sense  of  medical 
extras  ? 

47546.  I  was  thinking  of  medical  rehef  purelj,  the  case 
of  a  poor  family  which  had  possibly  a  case  of  incipient 
measles  or  incipient  phthisis  ? — That  is  quite  possible ; 
I  have  known  cases  in  fact. 

47547.  You  have  known  cases  in  which  an  early  case 
of  disease  has  been  overlooked  ? — I  have  known  actual 
cases  where  I  have  been  asked  to  look  at  a  child  where  they 
have  told  me  they  cannot  pay  me  a  fee,  but  they  hope  that 
I  will  not  make  them  get  a  pauper. 

47548.  They  do  not  want  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Quite  so. 

47549.  That  has  resulted  in  persons  not  being  treated  ? — 
I  should  say  a  case  Hke  that  would  be  missed,  undoubtedly, 
sometimes. 

Suitability  of  47550.  Would  you  be  m  favour  of  handing  over  the 
Poor  Law  infirmary  to  the  sanitary  authority  ? — I  think 
the  whole  thing  should  be  under  one  management  if  it  is 
going  at  all. 

47551.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
fever  hospitals  by  the  municipal  authority  ? — As  far  as 
I  can  speak  for  myself,  certainly ;  I  beUeve  they  are  very 
well  looked  after. 
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47552.  You  do  not  find  there  is  any  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  to  make  vse  of  them  ? — Not  in  the 
least,  because  it  affects  their  work  so  much  they  are 
always  glad  really  to  avail  themselves  of  the  isolation. 

47553.  There  is  no  feeling  that  they  are  being  pauper- 
ised ? — Not  in  the  least  in  Leicester. 

47554.  Supposing  you  had  a  complete  sjstem  of  health 
visitors  under  experienced  district  medical  officers  do 
you  think  you  could  improve  the  habits  of  the  people  ? — - 
Some  of  them  are  absolutely  incurable  and  always  will 
be.  There  is  not  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  good  mipht  be 
done,  but  then  there  comes  in  the  difiiculty  of  these  health 
visitors  intruding  upon  other  doctors'  patients,  so  that 
there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  friction  about  that  sort 


of  thing  ;  it  is  very  difficult ;  then  the  people  themselves 
rather  resent  the  intrusion  of  strangers  in  a  way,  but 
if  that  stranger  were  an  official  I  should  say  there  would 
not  be  much  difficulty  ;  they  have  got  to  aknost  love  the 
•chool  board  officer,  so  I  think  they  would  tolerate  one 
or  two  officials  of  that  stamp. 

47555.  Have  you  health  visitors  in  your  town  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  call  them  health  visitors. 

47556.  They  are  voluntary  people  ? — Yes,  they  have  a 
kind  of  nursing  association  there,  and  the  lady  super- 
intendents go  round  and  see  the  patients  sometimes  v,-ith 
the  nurses,  that  is  about  the  only  health  visitor  we  have. 

47557.  You  have  no  official  and  special  health  visitor  ? — 
No  ;  we  have  one  lady  sanitary  inspector. 

47558.  Is  the  lady  sanitary  inspector  resented  ? — 
That  I  could  not  say. 

47559.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it  ? — I  have  not 
heard  of  any  cases. 

47560.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  5  you  refer  to 
delays  occurring  by  notifying  the  reUeving  officer  in  sick 
cases.  Does  that  often  occur  ? — The  difiSculty  is  this : 
I  have  a  case,  say,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  offices  are 
closed,  it  is  quite  possible  the  relieving  officer  has  gone 
for  a  walk  into  the  country.  I  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
those  cases  removed,  not  so  much  lately  as  I  had  in  the 
past.  The  only  way  it  could  be  done  would  be  by  telephon- 
ing up  to  the  workhouse  for  the  ambulance  to  come  down 
and  there  have  been  occasions  when  I  could  not  get  it  in 
the  past. 

47561.  What  would  be  the  remedy  for  that,  do  you 
think  ? — To  give  the  district  medical  officer  absolute 
power  in  those  cases  to  order  a  case  in.  > 

47562.  In  urgent  cases  ? — To  have  no  subordinate  man 
between  the  workhouse  authority  and  the  district  medical 
ofiicer. 

47563.  Would  you  say  the  same  of  a  first  application 
for  medical  rehef  ? — Yes,  the  same  appUes  in  urgency. 

47564.  Not  necessarily  in  an  ambulance  case  ? — In 
urgency  cases.  That  happens  every  day ;  they  come  up 
without  a  paper  and  they  say  they  -will  get  it  in  the 
morning  ;  we  have  to  see  any  urgent  case. 

47565.  You  have  no  trouble  in  those  cases  ? — -It  depends 
upon  the  district  medical  ofiicer  ;  he  can  refuse  to  see 
them  if  he  likes,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  humanity. 

47566.  Have  they  ever  been  refused  an  order  by  the 
reheving  officer  after  you  have  attended  a  ease  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge  ;  it  may  be  given  and  inquired  into 
afterwards. 

47567.  There  is  no  ground  of  complaint  on  that  score  ? — 
Not  at  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  middle  men  in  the 
way  sometimes. 

47568.  Would  you  take  away  vaccination  altogether 
from  the  district  medical  officer  of  health  if  he  was  ap- 
pointed under  a  salary  ? — I  think  so. 

47569.  You  prefer  that  the  two  should  not  be  mixed 
up  together  at  all  ? — Yes. 

47570.  Do  you  think  a  whole-time  officer  woidd  be 
far  better  than  a  general  practitioner  as  district  medical 
officer  ? — Certainly. 

47571.  It  would  mean,  would  it  not,  that  people  would 
have  further  to  go  to  get  a  medical  officer,  because  neces- 
sarily if  a  medical  officer  was  paid  sufficiently  well  he 
would  require  a  larger  area  ? — Yes. 

47572.  Or  rather  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  him 
a  larger  area  ? — Yes. 

47573.  Would  the  poor  suffer  from  havmg  further  to 
go,  taking  your   own  area  in  Leicester  ? — They  have  a 
good  distance  to  go  in  some  cases  now,  in  some  cases 
over  a  mile  for  their  district  medical  officer. 

47574.  They  would  have  to  go  far  more  than  that  if 
there  were  only  two  medical  officers  for  the  whole  of 
Leicester  ? — Yes,  of  course  they  would,  but  they  have 
to  go  up  to  a  central  place  to  get  their  medical  orders 
now,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  men  to  sit  there 
alternately  to  see  them. 

47575.  Are  all  the  relieving  officei-s  at  one  centre,  at 
the  central  office  ?— Yes,  the  central  building. 
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47576.  And  all  applications  are  made  there  ? — All 
applications  are  made  there. 

i  vate  47577.  What  do  you  mean  by  private  clubs  controlled 

ileal  clubs  medical  men  which  you  mention  in  paragraph  20  ? — 
Iiedical  Some  medical  men  who  are  not  in  the  dispensary  run 
what  is  called  a  private  club  of  their  own,  they  have  their 
own  private  collector  who  goes  round  to  the  houses  and 
collects  at  the  rate  of  a  Id.  a  week,  just  the  same  as  the 
dispensary. 

47578.  They  have  a  membership  card,  rules  and  so 
on,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

47579.  Would  several  medical  men  run  a  club  or  one 
medical  man  a  club  of  his  own  ? — Generally  each  man 
has  his  own  club. 

47580.  What  is  the  effect  of  it  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession ? — It  is  not  considered  by  the  medical  profession 
a  proper  thing  to  do.  They  do  not  approve  of  it  gene- 
rally. It  means  these  agents  have  to  canvass  to  a  certain 
extent  for  clients  ;  they  are  paid  by  commission  as  a 
rule. 

47581.  Is  it  because  the  general  practitioner  feels  the 
pressure  of  the  pro'.  ident  medical  dispensary  ? — That  I 
could  not  say,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  he  has  not  been 
able  to  get  on  the  staff  of  either  of  them ;  that  is,  I 
should  say,  the  general  reason. 

47582.  You  say  in  paragraph  38,  msdical  extras  are 
always  supplied  on  the  order  of  the  district  medical 
officer.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion just  now  you  were  often  hauled  over  the  coals  for 
ordering  medical  extras  ? — I  think  you  have  taken  me 
too  literally.  I  say  one  has  always  the  feeling  that  they 
are  being  grumbled  at.  I  have  never  been  hauled  over 
the  coals  officially,  it  is  never  done  officially,  but  you 
always  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  you  are 
going  against  the  wishes  of  the  guardians  in  ordering 
medical  extras  at  all 

47583.  How  do  you  judge  of  the  wishes  of  the  guar- 
dians ? — By  personal  opinion  of  them.  I  will  be  told 
my  district  is  the  most  expensive,  and  I  ought  not  to 
order  so  much.  I  have  been  told  that  by  the  relieving 
officer. 

47584.  You  feel  if  it  were  transferred  to  another  au- 
thority there  would  be  less  care  exercised  as  far  as  cost 
is  concerned,  more  freedom  given  ? — Not  necessarily. 

47585.  I  thought  that  was  the  complaint  ? — I  think 
they  are  doing  pretty  well  in  Leicester  taking  it  on  the 
whole,  but  at  the  same  time  one  feels  one  would  like  a 
free  hand  for  medical  men  in  ordering  medical  extras. 

47586.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  you  not  consider,  if  it 
belonged  to  the  sanitary  authority,  that  all  those  cir- 
cumstances would  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  preventing  disease  rather  than  saving  rates ;  that 
would  be  the  difference  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
would  be  a  very  useful  way,  organising  it  on  those  lines 
if  it  could  be  done. 

47587.  It  would  be  the  idea  of  preventing  disease 
which  would  dominate  the  authority,  and  not  the  idea 
of  saving  the  rates  as  in  the  Poor  Law ;  that  is  the  dif- 
ference ? — Quite  so. 

stion  of       47588.  [Mr.  Bentliam.)  The  matter  is  entirely    in  the 
SMpienoyof  hands  of  the  medical  officer  to  order  these  things  ? — 
Yes,  we  can  order  anything  we  like. 

47589.  And  you  have  never  been  refused  ? — Not 
lately,  not  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  ;  before  that  I 
was  several  times. 
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47590.  When  comparing  fever  hospitals  and  infectious 
hospitals  with  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  there  is  no  question 
of  cost  involved  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient  in  an  isola- 
tion hospital  ? — Not  to  the  guardians. 

47591.  Or  to  anyone  ? — Or  to  their  parents? 

47592.  Or  even  to  an  authority  ? — The  isolation 
hospital  conies  on  the  rates. 

47593.  The  cost  of  each  individual  patient  is  never 
ascertained,  the  cost  never  enters  into  the  question,  it 
is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? 
—Quite  so. 

47594.  And  there  is  no  check  on  expenditure  ? — There 
must  be  some  check,  I  should  think,  on  the  part  of  the 
town  council. 
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47595.  Is  there  any  to  your  knowledge  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

47596.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  statistics  of  what  it 
costs  per  patient  in  an  isolation  hospital  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

47597.  With  regard  to  special  fees  for  midwifery  caise, 
do  you  advocate  one  fee  for  all  cases  ?— Yes. 

47598.  So  that  there  is  no  inducement  either  to  use 
instruments  or  not  ? — Quite  so. 

47599.  Just  one  stipulated  fee  ? — One  stipulated  fee. 

47600.  What  fee  have  you  in  mind  that  would  be 
sufficient  ? — A  guinea  I  should  suggest  myself.  At 
present,  as  you  see  in  my  statement,  it  is  half-a-guinea 
in  an  ordinary  case,  and  for  that  you  may  have  to  pay 
two  visits  in  the  night,  and  stay  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 
time  possibly,  and  pay  eight  visits  afterwards.  For  the 
two  guineas  you  go  out  once  and  are  finished,  perhaps, 
in  twenty  minutes  and  pay  the  eight  visits.  The  dis- 
pensary cases  only  pay  21s.  for  the  first  case  and  158.  for 
subsequent  cases. 

47601.  Has  there  been  a  change  recently  with  regard  to 
these  fees  ? — Not  since  I  have  been  on  the  staff. 

47602.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Has  not  an  order  been  issued 
lately  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

47603.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  35  you  refer  to  Migration 
men  leaving  a  particular  district  in  order  to  come  before  within 
another  committee,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  outdoor  Leicester 
labour  test.    Is  it  the  fact  that  some  men  change  their  Union  for  the 
residence  in  order  to  come  under  another  committee  ? —  obtai'rfinff 
That  is  a  well  known  fact.     My  relieving   officer   is  continuanec 
responsible  for  that  statement.  of  relief. 

47604.  Is  that  because  one  committee  might  be  more 
lenient  than  another  ? — A  committee  gets  tired  of  them  ; 
they  find  out  the  man  is  a  bit  of  a  sham,  and  they  get 
down  on  him  a  bit ;  so  he  changes  his  residence  and  gets 
on  to  another  committee,  until  they  find  him  out  as  a  sham, 
and  so  on. 

47605.  He  will  be  sent  to  the  same  work  and  the  same 
labour  yard  ? — Yes. 

47606.  {Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  35  you  speak  Useless  Poor 
of  digging  holes  in  the  land  and  filling  them  up  again.   I  Lj^^v  work  for 
suppose  that  is  a  joke  ? — No,  that  actually  occurred  at  the  unem- 
the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ;  the  idea  was  to  let  out  the  frost,  ployed  at 
I  believe.    I  do  Itnow  they  actually  dug  out  the  holes  there,  Leicester, 
and  to  let  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  I  think  was  the 
reason  given. 

47607.  There  was  some  justification  made  out  for  it  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  the  only  justification,  I  think,  to  let  the  frost 
out.     It  had  been  dug  over  before,  I  believe. 

47608.  With  regard  to  this  man  who  at  the  test  was  Eligibility  of 
better  off  than  at  28s.  7d.    How  do  you  make  that  out  ? —  Leicester 
That  I  cannot  say ;  the  fact  is  this :   the  master  of  the  labour-yard 
w jrkhouse  was  in  the  country  near  some  colliery,  and  he  met  relief, 
this  man  coming  away  from  the  colliery  with  his  wage 
ticket,  and  he  said  "  Uood  morning  "  to  him,  as  he  recognised 
him  as  an  old  labour-test  man.    The  man  showed  Mr. 
Lambert,  the  master,  his  labour  ticket,  and  he  saidt 
"  I  was  better  off  on  test  than  I  am  here  at  28s.  7d.  a 
week," 

47609.  That  might  be  in  consequence  of  the  short  hours  ? 
— That  may  be  so. 

47610.  On  the  test  he  could  only  get  13s.  per  week,  half 
in  money  and  half  in  kind  ? — Yes,  with  four  dependent 
children. 

47611.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  In  Paragraph  28  you  say  dis-  Abu.se  of 
pensaries  are  very  often  abused  by  being  used  by  people  provident 
well  able  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  ? — That  is  so.  dispensaries. 

^  by  the 

47612.  Do  you  regard   the   provident  dispensary  in  affluent. 
Leicester  as  a  charity  ? — Largely  I  do. 

47613.  Why  so  ? — Because  it  is  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions to  a  large  extent. 

47614.  Do  the  doctors  themselves  regard  it  as  a  charity  ? 
— Certainly,  a  pseudo- charity. 

47615.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  run  provident  Question  of 
dispensaries  on  a  line  that  would  not  be  a  charity  ? —  extending 
They  would  have  to  increase  the  fee  to  a  large  extent  to  ji^^^^g.'*,'^' ^ 
do  that — it  might  be  done.  system.*' ^ 
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47616.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  fee  would  be 
necessary  ? — No,  I  have  not  really. 

47617.  There  are  a  great  many  advantages  to  a  doctor 
in  having  dispensary  practice  ? — Quite  so. 

47818.  You  have  never  gone  into  that  question  ? — No. 

47619.  I  see  you  say  that  the  drugs  should  be  provided 
by  the  guardia^ns ;  was  it  your  idea  that  the  medical  officer 
would  prescribe  and  the  guardians  have  a  dispensary  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  done  in  some  towns,  I  believe. 

47620.  Was  it  your  idea  that  they  should  have  a  dis- 
pensa.ry,  or  that  chemists  should  be  authorised  to  make 
up  the  prescriptions  ? — It  could  be  done  by  the  chemists, 
and  that  would  be  handier  for  the  poor  people. 

47621.  What  do  they  do  in  the  provident  dispensary 
at  Leicester  ? — They  have  about  thirteen  branches  in 
diiJerent  parts  of  the  town. 

47622.  Have  they  a  limited  number  of  medical  men, 
or  are  all  medical  men  practically  members  of  the  staff  ? — 
They  have  only  a  limited  number,  but  aU  medical  men  of  an 
approved  type  can  be  on  it. 

47623.  It  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  witness 
here  that  that  would  be  a  good  system  with  regard  to 
Poor  Law  relief  ? — The  dispensary  system. 

47624.  That  any  patient  should  be  able  to  go  to  any 
medical  man  he  Hked  and  the  medical  man  should  be 
paid  by  the  community.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
an  improvement  ? — I  think  in  many  cases  it  would  if  the 
man  were  accepted. 

47625.  It  would  depend  on  the  medical  man  T^Yes. 

47626.  That  would  depend  on  whether  the  remunera- 
tion was  sufficient  mairily  ? — There  has  been  a  large 
discussion  that  every  medical  man  should  be  a  public 
vaccinator  ;  I  was  tackled  once  on  that  very  question, 
and  I  said  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  share  my  vaccination 
with  any  man  if  he  would  take  a  share  of  my  other  work 
too. 

47627.  Is  the  medical  profession  taking  a  strong  view 
against  all  remuneration  except  by  fee  ? — It  is  in  a  way, 
if  that  remuneration  depends  on  an  absolutely  lay  com- 
mittee ;  that  is  the  position  they  take  up. 

47628.  You  rather  prefer  a  system,  I  gather,  by  which 
the  medical  attendance  should  be  given  by  certain  specified 
medical  officers  ? — That  is  a  suggestion  of  mine. 

47629.  It  should  be  his  exclusive  work  ? — Yes. 

47630.  You  think  that  the  argument  is  conclusive  on 
that  point  ? — To  me  it  is,  because  I  think  you  get  the 
enthusiasts  then,  the  men  who  work  for  the  love  of  the 
work,  the  right  type  of  men  who  would  work  well  among 
the  poor. 

47631.  Do  you  not  think  the  patients  would  not  believe 
more  in  a  man  who  had  a  good  practice  independently  ? — 
Perhaps  that  is  so. 
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47632.  Supposing  that  the  town  council  took  over  the 
medical  reUef,  what  provision  would  you  make  with  regard 
to  recovering  the  payment  from  people  who  could  afford 
is  ? — By  the  sanitary  authority  do  you  mean  ? 

47633.  Yes.  You  argue  rather  that  the  to^vn  council 
should  take  over  curative  as  well  as  preventative  medicine, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  a  very  great  many  people  would 
avail  themselves  of  it  who  are  quite  able  to  pay  ;  have  you 
thought  out  how  you  would  recover  ? — I  have  not,  except 
by  the  means  that  the  Poor  Law  people  have  of  recovering 
at  the  present  time  ;  it  could  be  done  by  those  means. 

47634.  Would  j-^ou  attach  any  what  is  called  stigma  to 
it  ? — I  should  do  away  with  the  Poor  Law  altogether. 

47635.  You  think  that  proposals  on  those  lines  would 
find  favotir  with  yoiu"  profession  as  a  whole  ? — I  think 
they  would  from  one  point  of  view,  beca.use  at  the  present 
time  the  patient  of  another  doctor  perha.ps  runs  out  of  a 
dispensary,  or  has  not  run  out  of  the  dispensary,  buj  has 
to  come  on  to  my  list  for  the  sake  of  medical  extras ;  I  go 
into  that  house,  they  take  a  fancy  to  me  and  join 
me  under  the  dispensary  ;  I  cannot  help  them  doing  that ; 
it  would  do  away  with  that  element  of  friction. 

47636.  A  scheme  of  repayment  would  involve  inquiring 
into  the  circumstances  ? — Yes. 


47637.  That  would  involve  a  system  of  inquiry  under 
the  sanitary  authority  ? — It  would. 

47638.  Is  there  any  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  dia-  Extent- 
pens  ary  ? — There  is  supposed  to  be,  but  I  have  never  investition' 
come  across  it.  of  case:iy 

47639.  Are  there  officers  to  do  it,  or  do  the  doctors  ^^^l^ 
do  it  ? — It  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  officers  of  the  in-  dLspens' 
8  ituticn,  but  I  think  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
check  on  it  at  all. 

47640.  Do  you  think  in  the  future  your  system  would  Effect 
lead  to  this,  that  practically  all  medical  attendance  on  the  Statenlica) 
poor  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  ? — It  relief  (  pr. 
would  in  that  case.  '^'^^  pi  ti'- 

47641.  That  is  to  say  that  practically  individual  com- 
petitive practice  among  the  poor  would  come  to  an  end  ? 
— Yes,  it  would. 


47642.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  would  be  an 
advantage  ? — Of  course  you  are  speaking  of  the  pauper  ' 
too. 

47643.  I  am  speaking  of  the  poorer  class  generally  ? —  '■  f 
You  do  not  mean  the  cases  that  could  afford  a  penny  a  !  ' 
week,  when  you  say  that. 

47644.  I  think  if  you  aboUsh  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  medical  relief  in  calling  it  Poor  Law  and 
disfranchising,  you  may  find  it  the  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  would  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  permitted. 

47615.  Have  you  thought  how  you  could  stop  that  7  Need  fi 
The  Poor  Law  has  certain  deterrents  at  present,  you  propose  iiivestijijoiK 
to  aboUsh  those  deterrents,  what  would  you  substitute  ? —  of  cases'  ; 
I  should  substitute  the  sanitary  authority  as  a  kind  of  piedical:liii 
institution  instead  of  the  present  Poor  Law   an'ange-     ^^^"^  "* 
ments  ;  at  the  same  time  you  would  have  to  take  over  a  authori 
system  of  examination  of  the  suitabihty  of  the  claimants  ; 
I  think  if  you  did  not  you  woxild  have  it  abused  just  the 
same  as  the  dispensaries  are  abused  at  the  present  minute. 
I  should  not  propose  that  you  take  in  those  even  who  are 
able  to  pay  a  penny  a  week. 

47646.  But  in  the  case  of  first  aid,  so  to  speak,  the  sum- 
moning of  a  doctor  at  once  ? — That  has  to  be  rendered 
always,  regardless  altogether  of  position ;  that  has  to  be 
so  at  the  infirmary  at  the  present  minute. 

47647.  Then  you  would  have  inquiry  after  that  into 
the  person's  means  ? — Yes. 

47648.  (Miss  Hill.)  Supposing  that  tho  attendance  ^g^^t  o  \ 
on  the  poor  was  transferred  from  the  Poor  Law  to  the  free  mei  al  i 
sanitary  authority,  would  you  propose  it  should  be  relief  oi  'i 
free  ? — That  the  poor  person  should  not  be  charged  T  provide! 

47649.  Yes  ?— It  would  have  to  be,  I  think.  etc^^"*"'^ 

47650.  It  would  have  to  be  free  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

47651.  Here  you  have  50,000  people  belonging  to  the 
provident  dispensary  making  some  provision  for  their 
own  medical  attendance  ?— Yes. 

47652.  You  would  abolish  all  that  at  once  7- -No. 

47653.  Practically  you  would  ? — But  why  7 

47654.  Because  if  you  supply  free  medical  attendance 
without  any  connection  vnth  the  Poor  Law  at  all  you 
do  not  suppose  people  will  go  on  subscribing,  do  you  ? — 
They  can  get  free  medical  attendance  new  at  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  infirmarj-,  but  we  do  not  find 
the  membership  of  the  dispensaries  goe;j  down. 

47655.  They  do  not  get  it  at  their  omi  homes  at  all  7 — 
No,  not  in  Leicester. 

47656.  Does  not  that  make  a  gi'oat  difference ;  is  not 
that  one  reason  they  continue  at  tho  dispensary  ? — Yes, 
I  expect  that  would  be  so,  that  they  get  the  advantage 
of  the  visiting. 

47657.  Do  you  not  think  a  system  of  free  medical 
attendance  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  valuable  thrift,  forethought  and  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  '! — I  do  not  see  why  it  should, 
because  it  is  existing  at  present,  and  has  not  done  so. 

47658.  People  assume,  and  you  acknowledge  yourself, 
I  think ,  that  the  fact  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law  is  a  certain  deterrent,  is  not  one  great  rea«OB 
for  which  it  is  urged  that  it  should  be  transferred  to 
some  other  body,  that  it  would  be  free  from  any  taint  of 
pauperism  ? — Yes,  but  still  at- the  same  time  you  ■would 
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get  the  same  sturdy  people  who  stand  out  from  the  Poor 
Law  arrangements  at  jjresent  who  would  still  stand  out- 
side a  pubUc  medical  service,  you  would  not  find  them 
availing  themselves  more  of  a  medical  service  than  of  the 
Poor  Law,  they  are  of  that  type. 

47659.  That  is  not  what  is  generally  found,  I  think,  but 
you  think  it  would  be  so  ?— That  is  my  experience. 

47660.  They  certainly  would  not  be  so  numerous 
would  they  ? — They  are  not  what  you  would  call  a  numer- 
ous class. 

4766L  Do  you  think  it  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  independence  of  the  people  in  partially 
providing  for  themselves  ? — Not  if  the  careful  inquiry 
were  made  that  now  is  made  by  the  Poor  Law,  not  if  the 
same  careful  inquiry  and  repayment  were  enforced. 

47662.  You  would  have  a  duplicate  system  of  inquiry  1 
— 1  should  transfer  the  Poor  Law  to  the  sanitary 
authority  and  have  the  same  restrictions. 

47663.  And  appoint  the  same  relieving  officers  practi- 
cally ? — It  would  have  to  be  something  of  the  sort,  as 
wo  have  at  the  voluntary  hospitals  at  present. 

47664.  Do  you  have  inquiries  from  your  voluntary 
hospitals  ?— Yes,  very  strictly  now  in  Leicester,  the 
last  j'ear  or  two  has  made  a  great  difference. 

47665.  How  would  you  manage  with  regard  to  the 
medical  comforts  and  necessities,  would  you  have  them 
supphed  by  the  sanitary  authority  also  ? — They  would 
have  to  be,  I  suppose,  would  they  not ;  it  would  be  a 
general  thing  all  over  the  country. 

47666.  What  would  be  the  great  advantage  of  it  ? — • 
The  great  advantage  of  it  would  be  that  you  would  not 
have  the  overlapping  between  the  two  systems,  you  would 
have,  as  Mrs.  Webb  said,  the  preventive  and  curative 
systems  under  the  one  authority,  you  would  have  them 
working  in  unison. 

47667.  At  present  the  preventive  is  practically  the 
supervision  of  tangible  things  such  as  houses,  drains, 
roofs,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

47668.  And  the  medical  attendance  of  the  people  is 
committed  to  the  Poor  Law,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  but 
not  altogether.  Those  sanitary  inspectors  who  go  round 
if  they  hear  of  illness  in  a  house  always  inquire  about  it. 
In  the  case  of  any  suspicious  illness  they  make  inquiries. 

47669.  And  refer  the  cases  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Their 
own  doctor,  whatever  that  may  be. 

47670.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Who  is  their  own  doctor  ?— Who- 
ever it  happens  to  be. 

4767L  {3Iiss  Hill.)  A  large  number  who  belong  to  this 
provident  dispensary  v/ould  have  their  own  doctor  ? 
—Yes. 

47672.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  that  ?— Not  the 
slightest. 

47673.  I  fail  to  see  what  is  gained  by  the  substitution, 
I  cannot  see  the  overlapping  ? — That  case  is  not  a  sample 
of  the  overlapping ;  for  instance,  supposing  I  were  a  dis- 
trict medical  officer  of  health  under  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity, I  should  have  the  privilege  of  perhaps  telephoning 
for  an  ambulance  and  sending  my  case  in  instead  of 
notifying  it  on  the  Monday  night,  the  sanitary  inspector 
going  to  see  it  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  reporting  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
then  the  ambulance  going  for  the  case. 

47674.  That  would  be  equally  possible  with  the  Poor 
Law  authority,  would  it  not,  if  the  body  who  super- 
vises is  willing  to  do  that,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
your  doing  it  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  than  the  sanitary 
authority  ?— No.  Take  the  case  of  urgent  cases  of 
smallpox. 

47675.  You  have  sometimes  to  get  your  guardians 
to  perceive  that  it  is  important  for  them  to  put  the 
ambulance  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? 
— In  those  cases  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
sanitary  authority,  the  guardians  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  for  instance. 

47676.  Infectious  diseases  are  under  the  sanitary 
authority,  but  the  other  diseases  are  under  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes. 


47677.  I  gather  it  is  the  I^oor  Law  cases  in  which  you  Dr.  William 
have  delay  ? — You  have  delay  in  any  case,  I  am  speak-  Frederick 
ing  in  reference  to  the  Poor  Law  cases  particularly  just  irAlUsUr- 
now.  Hewlings. 

47678.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  be  as  26  Mar.  1907. 

rapid  as  another,  given  the  goodwill  of  the  authority  ? —   

Quite  so. 

47679.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Could  not  regulations    be    made  Question  of 
which  would  meet  your  difficulty  without  having    a  need  of 
large  transfer,  such  as  you  propose,  from  one  authority  *''^^^?^^}' 

to  another  ?— I  have  never  thought  of  that  really ;  I  "o^ganitai 
have  never  thought  this  question  out  particularly,  it  authority 
is  difficult  to  pass  an  opinion  on  it  straight  away. 

47680.  Is  it  not  just  one  of  those  things  in  which  there 
might  be  co-operation,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  start  a  new  system  ;  it  is  hardly  an  argu- 
ment for  a  new  system,  is  it  ? — It  would  be  quite  possible 
for  your  present  district  medical  officer  to  be  called  tne 
health  medical  officer  as  well. 

4768L  What  I  want  to  find  is,  if  there  is  a  sufficiently 
strong  ground  for  the  change  you  propose.  I  do  not 
see  where  there  is  the  overlapping  you  refer  to.  It 
would  seem  that  if  the  medical  officers,  the  sanitary 
officers  or  authorities  had  their  0^,11  province,  and  the 
Poor  Law  officers  their  own,  that  co-operation  bet'ween 
them  was  quite  possible  ?— The  overlapping  is  in  this 
way ;  there  is  a  case  where  the  sanitary  authority  at 
present  relieves  the  Poor  Law,  namely  in  zymotic  dis- 
eases ;  they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  sanitary 
authority  for  provision  for  them. 

47682.  Does  that  do  any  harm  ? — No. 

47083.  Does  it  affect  Poor  Law  relief  badly  ?— No,  I 
should  say  it  does  not  affect  it  at  all ;  it  rather  relieves 
it. 

47684.  The  history  of  these  provident  dispensaries  is  History  of 
this,  is  it  not ;    they  began  free  and  grew  into  provident  Leicester 
dispensaries  ? — This  began  as  a   free   dispensary,    and  piovident 
gradually  became  a  provident  dispensary.  thspensaries. 

47685-7.  What  was  the  history  of  that  ? — It  commenced 
in  a  little  place  in  Free  Lane  in  Leicester,  it  was  formed 
as  a  free  dispensary,  I  think  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 
that  provision  for  out-patients  at  the  infirmary  ;  I  believe 
three  or  four  doctors  started  it  as  kind  of  free  out-patient 
department,  and  it  gradually  developed  into  a  provident 
institution. 

47688.  That  was  due,  was  it,  to  the  necessity  of  such  a 
centre  being  started  owng  to  there  not  being  an  out- 
patient centre  at  the  infirmary  ? — Yes,  at  first,  but  not 
in  later  years,  not  in  my  time. 

47689.  With  regard  to  the  general  hospital,  what  is  the 
inquiry  that  is  made  there,  to  which  you  refer  ? — A  personal 
inquiry  by  the  House  Manager,  I  think  they  call  him. 

47690.  Does  that  tend  to  limit  the  numbers  there  ? — 
Yes,  the  out-patients  have  gone  down  since  that  has  been 
going  on. 

4769L  How  long  has  it  been  on  ? — Two  years,  I  think. 

47692.  Has  it  led  to  more  cases  coming  to  you,  as  the 
Poor  Law  officer  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

47693.  iTom  your  general  knowledge  of  the  district  ? — 
No  ;  perhaps  I  have  to  see  them  oftener  as  dispensary 
patients. 

47694.  You  have  not  traced  it  as  between  the  two  ? — 
No. 

47695.  Had  you  before  you,  in  making  your  suggestion.  Proposal  for 
the  idea  that  there  should  be  one  body  for  the  mecUcal  rate  mainten- 
relief  of  Leicester,  including  the  voluntary  hospitals  ? —  ance  of 

I  tliink  it  would  be  better  worked  if  they  were  all  under  voluntary 
one  organisation  ;  I  distinctly  say  that.  hospitals. 

47696.  Had  you  thought  of  it  at  all  in  detail,  whether 
you  would  leave  the  voluntary  hospitals  voluntarj^,  and. 
yet  bring  them  into  co-operation  in  some  manner  ? — 
My  idea  U  that  the  hospitals  should  always  be  on  the 
rates. 

47697.  You  would  start  with  that  as  a  princi^^le  ? — 
I  would. 

47698.  Do  you  think  your  provident  dispensaries  also 
should  be  on  the  rates  ? — No,  they  can  exist  apart. 
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47699.  Why  draw  a  distinction ;  you  admit  the 
provident  dispensary  is  in  one  sense  a  charity  ? — But 
voluntary  hospitals,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  are  always 
in  debt  because  they  are  not  properly  supported,  and  the 
balance  should  be  made  up  out  of  the  rates. 

  47700.  Do  they  do  bad  work  because  they  are  in  debt  ? — 

No. 

Proposal  for  47701.  Is  the  work  at  the  general  hospital  bad  ? — No, 
rate  maiiiteu-  excellent. 

47702.  It  does  not  receive  any  money  from  the  rates  ? — 
Not  at  present. 


voluntary 
hospitals. 


47703.  Its  goodness  does  not  depend  upon  its  receiving 
money  from  the  rates,  does  it  ? — Not  its  goodness,  but 
its  service  ;  it  is  not  able  to  serve  so  many  people  as  it 
could  if  it  had  more  money. 

47704.  Every  institution  must  have  its  limitation,  even 
the  Poor  Law  with  the  rates  behind  it  or  a  municipal 
authority  with  the  rates  behind  it.  Do  you  not  judge  the 
institution  by  the  good  work  it  does  rather  than  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  it  ? — I  was  thinking  it  could 
be  made  more  useful. 

47705.  What  would  your  scheme  be  ? — I  think  if  we  had 
a  subsidy  from  the  rates  each  year. 

47706.  If  the  effect  of  that  subsidy  was  to  make  the 
hospital  poorer  still  and  private  donations  to  fall  off, 
would  that  be  an  advantage  ? — It  woxild  not. 

47707.  Have  you  thought  whether  that  would  occur  ? — 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  ;  that  subsidy  be  given  at  the 
end  of  each  year  and  depend  upon  what  was  required. 

47708.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  these  matters? — 
No,  because  it  has  never  been  attempted. 

Prcposed  old-  47709.  With  regard  to  the  friendly  societies  you  say  in 
3ige  pensions  paragraph  31  :  "  Again  if  some  arrangements  of  old- 
for  membei-s  age  pensions  could  be  arranged  with  the  friendly  societies, 
Df  friendly  instead  of  their  members  dying  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
society.  assistance  while  their  funds  amounted   to  millions,  we 

should  have  a  condition  of  things  which  would  materially 
relieve  the  rates."  Have  you  been  into  the  question 
of  the  number  of  members  of  friendly  societies  that  die 
in  receipt  of  relief  ;  is  it  a  point  you  have  studied  ? — No, 
only  from  different  cases  I  have  come  across  personally. 
I  have  not  studied  it  in  numbers  at  all. 

47710.  Particular  instances? — Yes,  particular  instances. 

47711.  Were  those  cases  where  the  persons  required 
special  treatment  in  old  age  ? — Certainly,  they  required 
special  medical  attendance. 

47712.  Practically,  whether  the  man  was  a  member 
of  the  friendly  society  or  not,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
liim  to  find  anj^here  outside  the  Poor  Law  the  kind  of 
special  treatment  for  old  age  he  required  ? — In  this 
special  case  I  am  thinking  of  it  was  impossible,  his  sole 
income  was  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  he  required  medical 
extras. 

47713.  The  suggestion  I  made  is  whether  the  question 
-of  the  pension  outside  the  house  would  really  meet  the 
difficulty,  because,  as  I  understand,  the  treatment  inside 
the  house  was  wanted  as  medical  treatment  in  old  age  and 
was  special  to  the  case  ? — But  that  was  a  type  of  man 
that  would  never  go  into  the  house,  you  would  not  get 
him  in. 

47714.  What  did  you  do  with  him  ? — Treat  him  out- 
side as  a  pauper. 

47715.  Did  he  suffer  in  consequence  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

47716"  Is  there  any  gievance  in  it  ? — No,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  man  ought  to  come  on  the  rates  if  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Foresters  thirty  years  when  they 
have  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half. 

47717.  He  received  all  his  benefit  from  the  society  to 
which  he  paid  ? — Yes,  he  received  benefits  according  to 
their  rales. 

47718.  Therefore  he  was  in  receipt  of  full  benefit  accord- 
ing to  their  own  terms,  the  only  thing  was  that  when  he 
was  sick  in  his  old  f.gc  that  did  not  suffice  ? — That  is  so. 

47 7 IP.  You  think  on  a  ground  like  that  it  is  necessary 
to  alter  the  -uhole  system  ?• — I  think  these  big  corpora- 
tions called  friendly  fccieties  should  be  made  to  disgorge 
to  their  members. 


47720.  Are  you  a  doctor  to  a  friendly  society  ? — Yes.  i 

47721.  What  is  the  lodge  ? — I  am  doctor  to  the  Foresters, 
I  am  on  the  Foresters'  staff. 

47722.  Is  it  one  lodge  ? — It  is  composed  of  about 
fourteen  lodges,  the  lodges  being  combined  in  one  medical 
association  v,  ith  a  medical  staff. 

47723.  Would  you  find  out  of  those  a  great  many  men  Number 
go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Not  a  great  proportion  members 

friendly 

47724.  A  very  small  proportion  ? — I  can  only  speak  societies 
for  my  own  district.  applying  r 

relief. 

47725.  Taking  your  own  district,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion ? — Much  smaller  than  members  of  the  dispensary; 
for  instance. 

47726.  You  have  not  worked  out  a  percentage  at  all  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

47727.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  there  any  arrangement  Leicester 
between  the  guardians  and  the  town  council  taking  fever  arrange-  i 
and  infectious  cases  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  meets  for 

treatnienlf 

47728.  When  a  case  of  smallpox  or  fever  occurs  in  a  pauper 
pauper  case  what  exactly  happens  ? — It  is  taken  straight  infectious 
away  up  to  the  isolation  hospital  and  comes  under  the 
sanitary  authority  at  once. 

47729.  Do  the  guardians  pay? — I  do  not  believe  they 
pay  anything. 

47730.  Is  the  case  treated  in  the  hospital  by  the  sanitary 
authority  after  it  is  taken  over  ? — Yes. 

47731.  Is  the  area  of  Leicester  the  same  for  the  borough 
as  for  the  Poor  Law  area  ? — That  I  could  not  say. 

47732.  It  is  one  parish  in  Leicester  ?— Yes. 

47733.  Is  not  the  parish  the  same  as  the  borough  ? — 
I  suppose  so,  but  I  could  not  tell  you. 

47734.  Is  any  order  given  for  admission  into  the 
hospital  ? — No,  as  a  rule  in  a  case  of  infectious  disease 
like  smallpox  we  simply  telephone  up  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  he  sends  the  ambulance  straight 
away  for  it. 

47735.  So  the  case  is  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the 
order  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  practically  ? — That 
is  so. 

47736.  There  might  be  an  arrangement,  might  there  not, 
between  the  guardians  and  the  town  council  xmder  which 
cases  might  be  sent  direct  to  the  hospital  by  the  order 
of  the  district  medical  officer  in  the  case  of  infectious 
disease  ? — Quite  so,  by  arrangement. 

47737.  I  see  you  suggest  that  Poor  Law  medical  Difficulty 
officers  should  be  debarred  from  o.itside  practice,  are  whole  tim 
you  thinking  of  a  large  town  like  Leicester  or  are  you  district 
speaking  generally  ? — Speaking  generally.  medical 

officers  m 

47738.  Would  that  be  possible  in  the  case  of  a  thinly  rural 


populated  district  ? — There  would  be  difficulties 
rural  districts  undoubtedly. 

47739.  You  would  say,  probably,  that  the  area  of  the 
district  medical  officer  should  not  be  too  large  ? — Quite 
so. 

47740.  And,  of  course,  imless  it  was  a  considerable 
size  the  guardians  could  not  afford  to  pay  him  a  sufficient 
sum  to  involve  his  devoting  his  -u  hole  time  to  his  duty  ? 
— I  do  not  sec  why  they  should  not  be  able  to  do  that. 

47741.  Would  there  be  any  need  for  requiring  a  man 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  duties  unless  he  had  suffi- 
cient work  to  take  up  his  whole  time  ?— There  would  be 
sufficient  work,  in  my  opinion,  for  at  least  two  or  three 
men. 

47742.  Work  as  district  medical  officer  ?— Yes,  as 
district  medical  officer. 

47743.  I  am  talking  now  of  a  rural  area  ? — I  am  speak- 
ing of  Leicester.  In  a  rural  area  you  would  have  to  do 
as  you  do  v,  ith  the  medical  officer  of  health—  in  the  iirban 
centres  they  are  barred  from  private  practice,  in  a 
rural  district  they  are  aUo^^ed  private  practice,  that  is 
the  only  M  ay  you  could  work  it,  I  suppose.  _  . 
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47744,  (Chairman.)  You  are  medical  ofl&cer  of  health 
for  Northampton  and  superintendent  of  the  borough 
hospital  for  infectious  diseases  ? — I  am. 

47745.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  7 — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Local  Operations  tor  Medically  Assisting  the 
Poor  by  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

idical  1.  The  Public   Health   Department  deals   with  the 

sistance  of  ordinary  infectious  diseases  in  the  usual  way.  On  noti- 
e  Poor  by 

fication  of  a  case  the  sanitary  inspector  visits,  obtains 
)rt  amp  on  jjiformation,  leaves  a  paper  of  instructions,  and  also  a 
Ithonty  statement  of  the  law  on  infectious  disease,  and  arranges 
[  for  the  removal  of  the  case  to  hospital  if  necessary.  The 

vast  majority  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  among  the  poor  are 
removed  to  the  borough  hospital.  Cases  of  diphtheria, 
and  typhoid  fever  are  dealt  with  either  at  the  borough 
hospital  or  at  the  general  hospital.  All  cases  of  small-pox 
are  taken  to  the  borough  hospital  for  small-pox.  In  the 
j  case  of  measles  or  whooping  cough  notified  from  the 

'  schools,  the  house  is  visited,  and  if  a  doctor  is  in  attend- 

1  ance  nothing  is  done  beyond  offering  the  supply  of  dis- 

i  infectant  which  is  available  free  for  all  cases  of  infectious 

disease ;  if  there  is  no  doctor  in  attendance  the  Health 
Visitor  leaves  a  leaflet  on  the  management  of  the  case 
and  also  explains  the  leaflet. 

for  2.  Special  measures  are  in  force  for  pulmonary  phthisis, 
of  The  council  retains  six  beds  at  Kelling  Sanatorium,  Holt, 
Norfolk,  four  for  males,  and  two  for  females  ;  to  these 
selected  cases  in  the  earliest  stages  are  sent.  This 
arrangement  has  been  in  existence  about  nine  months. 
Advanced  cases  who  appear  to  be  a  danger  to  their 
relatives  are  admitted  to  one  of  the  borough  hospitals, 
that  on  the  Welford  Road.  There  are  ten  beds  in  this 
hospital  available  for  such  patients  ;  these  have  been 
open  about  a  year.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  special 
ward  for  consumptives  in  the  workhouse  infirmary.  In 
addition,  all  cases  of  pulmonary  j^hthisis  notified  to  this 
ofiBce  are  visited  and  instructions  given  to  them  as  to 
how  to  live.  Sputum  bottles  are  supplied  to  them  free  of 
charge. 

Voluntary  Effort,  etc. 

irthampton     ^-  There  is  in  this  town  a  large  general  hospital  con- 
luntary     taining  164  beds  which  serves  the  town  and  count}^ 
ipital.        Patients  are  admitted  on  letters  from  subscribers,  if 
suitable,  but  emergency  cases  are  also  taken  in  as  required. 

4.  The  hospital  also  has  a  large  out-patient  department 
where  patients  unable  to  pay  a  doctor  are  treated  on 
presentation  of  a  subscriber's  letter. 

rthampton     ^-  ^o^"  those  able  to  pay  a  small  amount  there  are 
i-PoorLaw  two  large  dispensaries  :  1.   The  Northampton  Friendly 
penBaries.  Societies  Medical  Institute,  which  employs  two  doctors ;  its 
membership,  I  understand,  runs  into  five  figures.    2.  The 
Royal  Victoria  Dispensary,  in  which  there  are  five  medical 
ofiScers. 

6.  Lastly,  several  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  the 
town  have  organised  dispensaries  of  their  own,  in  which  for 
a  small  yearly  payment  medicine  and  advice  in  illness 
is  obtainable. 

Medical  Assistance  by  one  Authority  only. 

7.  The  view  that  I  take  of  the  functions  of  the  sanitary 
authority  is  that  it  should  be  concerned  with  the  prevention 
of  disease.  It  is  true  that  the  curing  of  those  committed 
to  its  care  in  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  is  also  under- 
taken, but  this  is  only  incidental  to  the  necessary  isolation 
of  the  cases,  and  not  its  primary  work. 

8.  To  a  certain  extent  this  principle  has  been  violated 
in  Northampton  by  sending  early  cases  of  phthisis  to  a 
sanatorium,  but  this  arrangement  is  only  of  recent  exist- 
ence and  is  tentative. 

9.  Next,  in  the  cases  of  the  poor  who  are  ill  nothing 
is  more  obvious  than  that  often  it  is  not  so  much  medicine 
and  advice  that  is  wanted  as  good  food  ;  this  is  especially 
true  of  consumption,  yet  this  can  hardly  be  considered 
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"  medical  "  assistance,  and  in  the  event  of  medical  assist-   

ance  being  handed  over  to  the  sanitary  authority,  the  ~^  1907. 
necessary  supply  of  food  would  presumably  come  from 
a  different  authority,  probably  after  some  delay. 

10.  Again,  if  preventive  medicine  and  curative  medicine  Difficulties 
were  both  in  the  hands  of  one  authority,  there  would  be  as  to  placing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  organisation.    To  secure  harmony  lued  .cal  relief 
and  economy  of  administration  there  should  be  one  official  ^l^j'^'^j.^"^ 
head  for  both  sections,  as  it  would  be  important  that  each  ' 
section  should  assist  the  other.    The  result  would  be  that 

the  official  head  would  find  it  practically  impossible  to 
keep  an  even  balance  between  the  two  in  some  respects 
incompatible  aims ;  his  personal  predilections  would 
incline  him  to  one  side,  with  the  result  that  the  other  side 
might  suffer.  '" 

11.  Even  apart  from  this  it  is  probable  that  the  cause 
of  preventive  medicine  would  suffer,  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  disease  has  not  advanced  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  as  the  knowledge  of  mjthod?  of  cure. 
The  tendency  would  be  for  the  curative  to  swamp  the  pre- 
ventive aspect  of  the  question.  The  number  of  diseases 
to  which  preventive  measures  can  be  successfully  applied 
is  small,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  known  about  the 
remainder,  whether  as  regards  what  preventive  measures 
are  likely  to  be  successful,  or  what  causes  are  to  be 
prevented.  As  examples  of  both  these  conditions  I  may 
instance  measles  and  cancer.  There  are  still  a  great 
number  of  experiments  to  be  made,  both  in  the  laboratory, 
and  practically  by  the  sanitary  authority,  before  trust- 
worthy conclusions  can  be  arrived  at.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  not  desirable  to  turn  away  any  of  the  energies  of 
sanitary  authorities  into  a  different  channel  till  these- 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  a  process  which  will  take- 
many  years. 

Sufficiency  of  Medical  Assistance. 

12.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  health  of  Northampton  Sufficiency 
is  suffering  from  any  insufficiency  in  the  medical  assistance  of  medical 
available  for  the  poor.    The  death-rate  in  1906  was  11-6,  assistance  to 
which  is  considerably  below  the  rate  for  the  country  g^jl^j^^j^^'i;^ 
generally.    The  borough  was  extended  in  1900,  so  that  ^0^pt;^^J^ 

the  rates  before  that  are  not  comparable  with  the  present 
rate,  but  there  has  been  a  drop  since  1901,  when  the  rate 
stood  at  13-9.' 

The  death-rate  from  phthisis  has  sunk  from  2"06  per  Phthisis 
1,000  in  1876  to  0-87  in  1906  ;  there  has  been  a  drop  even  death  rate 
since  1901,  when  it  stood  at  1-21.  North- 
ampton. 

47746.  (Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Northampton  ? — Rather  over  four 
years. 


I  assume,  an  infectious 


47747.  You  have  under  you, 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

47748.  You  have  also  certain  special  arrangements  for  Treatment 
pulmonary  phthisis  ? — Yes.  of  phtliisis 

by  sanitai'y 

47749.  Do  those  come  under  you  or  do  they  come  authority, 
under  any  other  medical  officer  ? — The  late  cases  ■n-hich 

I  mention  in  my  statement,  advanced  cases,  come  under 
me  absolutely,  there  is  no  other  medical  officer  con- 
cerned. The  early  cases  are  selected  to  be  sent  away 
to  this  sanatorium  in  Norfolk  by  one  of  the  medical  men 
in  the  town.  They,  however,  first  of  all  come  to  me 
before  they  are  sent  to  him. 

47750.  I  assume  pulmonary  phthisis  is  a  notifiable  Voluntary 
disease  ? — Volimtarily  so.  notirication 

47751.  All  the  medical   men  notify   to  the  health  '^^  P''l''i^'^- 
authority,  I  suppose  ? — Those  who  notify  do  so  to  the 

health  authority,  to  me. 

47752.  Is  phthisis  very  prevalent  in  Northampton  ? 
—No. 

47753.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  health  of  North-  Low  death 
ampton  ?    Is  the  death-rate  low  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  ^'^^'^  of 
the  lowest  of  any  manufacturing  town  ;   last  year  it  was 

so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  aniptou. 

47754.  The  boot  trade  is  not  an  unhealthy  trade  ? —  Inipvoved 
In  my  opinion  it  is  not.  hygienic 

con<litions 
3  T        in  boot- trade. 
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47755.  I  assume  that  the  change  that  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  boot  trade  by  which  work  ia  more  con- 
centrated in  factories  than  before,  has  placed  the  work- 
men imder  healthier  conditions,  so  far  as  a.tmosphere  is 
concerned,  and  so  on  ? — That  is  so,  in  my  opinion. 

47756.  Suggestions  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  amongst 
other  proposals  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  medical 
functions  now  performed  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
might  be  transferred  to  the  borough  council  and  placed 
under  the  sanitary  authority,  or  rather,  combined  with 
the  sanitary  authority.  What  is  your  view  upon  that 
suggestion  ? — Does  that  mean,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
asking  the  question,  that  these  Poor  Law  medical  officers 
will  be  placed  under  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? 

47767.  Not  necessarily  ;  they  would  be  associated 
with  his  department  ? — I  cannot  see  what  the  advan- 
tage would  be  of  removing  it  from  the  Poor  Law  authority, 
fcr  in  my  opinion  the  sanitary  authority  should  confine 
itself  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  I  should  not  con- 
sider the  treatment  of  the  poor  simply  because  they  are 
sick  as  prevention  of  disease. 

47758.  I  think  the  idea  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
health  authority  had  to  deal  vidth  the  infectious  cases  of 
which  the  treatment  was  free,  and  as  the  medical  treatment 
of  t'le  poor  being  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  was  rather 
deterrent,  if  it  was  all  under  one  authority  the  treatment 
would  be  better  and  the  health  of  the  people  would  im- 
prove ? — I  consider,  to  begin  with,  that  our  death  rate  is 
very  satisfactory  at  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  health  of  the  country  shews  any  great  sufftering 
in  that  particular  way ;  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  but  in  the  second  place  I  think  the  treatment 
of  these  infectious  cases  is  understood  by  everybody  to 
be  merely  a  qiiestion  of  prevention,  that  they  are  isolated 
because  they  are  infectious,  and  they  understand  we  do  it 
simply  to  prevent  disease,  not  necessarily  to  cure  the 
patient. 

47759.  On  the  whole,  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
amalgamation  which  has  been  suggested  ? — I  am  not 
in  favour  of  it ;  I  should  like,  however,  to  obtain  if  we 
could,  information  as  to  sickness  from  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officers ;  if  that  existed  I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

47760.  Would  you  take  over  vaccination  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  an  advantage. 

47761.  The  figures  you  give  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  statement  show  a  considerable  reduction  in  cases 
of  phthisis  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  is  that,  do  you 
think,  d  ie  to  the  phthisis  being  better  treated,  or  because 
it  has  become  a  less  prevalent  complaint  '? — I  think  it  is 
chiefly  because  it  has  become  a  less  prevalent  complaint, 
owing  first  of  all  to  the  improvement  in  sanitation,  certainly 
up  to  vidthin  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  there  has  teen 
■A  rapid  improvement  this  last  year,  which  I  hope  is  due 
at  any  rate  to  the  special  attack  we  are  making  upon  it 
in  Northampton. 

47762.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  refer  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  that  is  to  say  yourself,  wishing,  or  thinking 
that  it  might  be  useful  to  have  returns  of  sickness  from 
the  Poor  Law.  Would  you  just  elaborate  that  a  little  ? 
What  do  you  wish  ? — It  is  in  this  way.  I  suppose  that 
there  are  many  diseases  which  we  do  not  tackle  at  present 
wliich  are  really  preventable,  and  it  would  be  useful, 
supposing  a  medical  officer  of  health  wanted  to  examine 
or  investigate  a  particular  disease,  for  him  to  get  hold  of 
the  cases  sooner  than  he  does  through  the  death  returns, 
in  order  to  make  his  investigations.  I  think  that  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  if  he  has  an  idea  that  a  certain 
disease  is  prevalent  should,  if  possible,  try  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  patients.  Tha,t  is  only  tentative,  and 
his  investigations  might  lead  him  nowhere,  but  I  think 
he  has  a  duty,  if  his  ideas  lead  him  in  that  way,  to 
investigate. 

47763.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  at  present  there  is 
no  register  of  disease  available  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
That  I  cannot  answer,  I  am  not  under  the  Poor  Law 
authority. 

47764.  But  to  carry  out  your  purpose  would  it  not  be 
desirable  there  should  be  ? — Yes,  if  such  a  thing  does  not 
exist  at  present,  I  think  it  ought  to  exist  and  be  accessible 
to  the  medical  officer,  ... 
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47765.  It  is  not  notified  to  you  in  any  form  at  present  ? 
— Of  course  we  get  the  death  returns,  but  no  sickness 
returns. 

47766.  I  am  taking  your  own  point,  that  you  want  it 
before  that  ? — I  do  not  say  there  is  not  such  a  register,  I 
do  not  know. 

47767.  It  is  not  notified  to  you  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

47768.  If  you  had  that,  would  you  feel  that  your 
position  was  very  much  strengthened  in  deaUng  with  the 
sickness  of  the  district  ? — No,  I  should  not ;  I  should 
only  feel  that  I  was  in  a  position,  if  I  wanted  to  investi- 
gate a  particular  di",ease,  to  investigat?  it. 

47769.  But  it  would  show  you,  I  suppose,  more  clearly 
what  the  particular  looai"^ion  of  the  sickness  is,  where  jou 
might  find  out  geographically  that  a  certain  amount  of  it 
came  from  particular  areas  ;  would  not  that  be  a  help  to 
you  ? — I  get  that  from  the  death  returns  at  the  present 
time,  after  death.  The  only  value  to  me  would  be  to 
get  hold  of  the  patient  and  talk  to  him,  it  would  only  be 
if  I  wanted  to  investigate  a  particular  disease. 

47770.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Poor 
Law  guardians  ? — No. 

47771.  Neither  now,  nor  before  ? — No. 

47772.  Do  you  feel  you  could  answer  a  question  as  to 
whether  relief  being  given  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians  is 
unduly  deterrent ;  that  is  to  say,  is  there  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  as  then  is  a  safeguard  to  be  considered, 
this  relief  is  so  given  that  people  who  should  be  relieved 
do  not  receive  it  ? — I  have  no  information  whatever  on 
the  subject. 

47773.  Have  you  health  visitors  of  any  kind  ? — Yes,  Health 
one.  visitor  at 

47774.  A  paid  one  ?— Yes.  Northampti 

'■  and  estima 

47775.  Has  she  any  voluntary  assistants  ? — No.  of  numbers! 

47776.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  large  town,  one  should  reqmred. 
suffice  ? — No. 

47777.  What  would  your  staff  be,  if  you  wanted  a  staff 
sufficient  for  your  purpose,  as  you  conceive  it,  in  a  town 
Uke  Northampton  ? — We  do  not  at  the  present  time, 
unfortunately,  visit  the  houses  where  births  have  occurred, 
because  my  staff  is  too  small  and  the  healtli  visitor  has 
other  work.  Roughly,  2,000  births  occur  in  Northampton 
per  annum.  I  should  imagine  that  one,  and  possibly 
two  additional  health  visitors  would  be  requhed  in  order 

to  give  the  necessary  instruction  in  these  cases.  I 

47778.  Are  you  able  to  deal  with  these  phthisical  cases  Supervisioi 
when  they  come  home  from  the  sa,natorium,  from  the  by  sanitai-} 
point  of  view  of  supervision  ? — We  supervise  every  case,  authority  o 
so  far  as  we  can,  which  is  known  to  us  ;  do  you  mea^n  as  convales.ei 
regards  obtaining  them  work.  phthisis 

°  cases. 

4nilQ.  No,  I  was  thinking  from  the  point  of  view  of 
health  after  they  left  the  sanatorium  and  returned  to  their 
normal  Ufe  ? — They  are  visited  regularly. 

47780.  By  the  health  inspector  ?— Yes,  it  is  part  of 
her  duties. 

47781.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  voluntary  help  of  a  sufficiently  good 
standard  to  assist  you  in  such  cases  as  those  ? — The 
question  has  come  before  me,  certainly,  but  I  have  not 
yet  organised  it ;  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  whether 
I  could  get  it  sufficiently  so  in  Northampton,  or  not. 

47782.  As  new  questions  of  this  kind  are  pushed  on  to 
the  sanitary  authority,  the  question  of  visitors  will  become 
more  and  more  important,  wiU  it  not  ? — I  should  imagine 
so. 


47783.  Is  there  any  unwillingness  to  pay  for  health 
visitors  ? — Do  you  mean  by  the  sanitary  authority. 

47784.  By  the  municipaUty  ? — There  is  a  strong  feeling 
at  present  that  there  ought  to  be  no  addition  to  the  official 
staff  of  the  town. 

47785.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of 
the  housing  conditions  in  Northampton  ? — On  the  whole 
they  are  fairly  satisfactory  for  a  town  of  its  size.  The 
more  recent  houses  are  fairly  well  built.  Northampton 
is  a  garden  city,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  every  house  has  a 
garden  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  the  slums  have  been 
largely  cleared  out  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act. 
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47786.  Have  you  left  open  spaces  where  they  cleared 
the  slums  away  ? — Not  dedicated  them  as  open  spaces 
for  aU  time,  but  spaces  exist  now,  over  which  houses  will 
be  built. 

47787.  They  are  not  meant  to  be  left  as  open  spaces  ? — 
No. 

47788.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  control  the  growth 
of  the  town  and  the  way  it  is  laid  out,  so  as  to  be  healthier  ? 
— That  I  ara,  not  in  a  position  to  answer,  except  that  we 
demand  that  certain  regulations  and  bye  laws  should  be 
carried  out. 

47789.  Is  there  any  large  amount  of  overcrowding,  do 
you  think  ? — Practically  none,  judging  on  the  standard 
of  two  persons  per  room.  I  should  not  think  we  have  had 
occasion  to  serve  rotices  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  year 
on  the  subject. 

47790.  Is  there  a  sufficiency  of  houses  ? — Yes,  quite. 

47791.  And  rents  would  be  low  ? — They  vary  from 
3s.  6d.  upwards. 

47792.  Are  they  all  of  the  cottage  type,  or  do  you  have 
blocks  ? — All  of  the  cottage  type. 

47793.  Are  there  any  back  to  back  houses  left  ? — There 
may  be  a  dozep  at  the  outside,  but  there  are  not  more. 

47794.  Really  the  good  health  might  very  possibly 
be  attributed  to  the  housing  conditions  ? — Unquestion- 
ably that  has  had  its  effect,  and  also,  of  course,  the  soil  has 
something  to  do  with  it ;  Northampton  is  built  on  ex- 
ceedingly easily  djpjned  soil  and  on  a  hill.  Another 
great  advantage  from  the  town  point  of  view  is  the 
comparative  absence  of  smoke.  I  should  imagine  that 
it  is  the  cleanest  manufacturing  town  in  England. 

47795.  Are  you  able  to  get  your  manufacturers  to 
consume  their  own  smoke  ? — They  chiefly  use  gas 
engines. 

47796.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  medical  officer  of  health 
have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  school  children  who 
are  now  under  the  corporation  ? — Not  as  medical  officer, 
but  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  matter  in  this  way, 
I  generally  visit  our  schools  if  there  is  an  epidemic  disease 
prevalent,  and  if  the  school  teacher  asks  me  I  examine 
a  few  children.  As  regards  the  general  question  of 
medical  inspection  of  school  children,  in  order  to  reach 
some  views  on  the  subject  myself,  I  took  one  school,  and 
I  went  through  the  boys'  school,  and  also  through  the 
girls'  school,  weighing  and  measuring,  examining  eyes  and 
ears,  and  also  other  matters  ia  cormeotion  with  them  ; 
I  have  not  quite  analysed  my  returns  yet,  but  I  have  done 
that  altogether  with  about  600  children. 

47797.  Supposing  you  were  able  to  give  more  time,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  public  health  for 
you  to  overlook  the  children's  health  carefully? — I  do. 

47798.  And  with  an  enlarged  staff,  you  would  like  to 
do  that  ? — I  would. 

47799.  That  would  affect  health  conditions  generally, 
would  it  not  ? — In  my  opinion  it  would. 

47800.  You  would  then  come  across  cases  of  over- 
crowding, which  you  might  never  hear  of  otherwise  ? — 
Yes,  but  we  do  house  to  house  inspection  now. 

47801.  But  your  staff  is  hardly  as  large  as  you  would 
like  it  ? — I  have  four  sanitary  inspectors,  in  addition  to 
the  one  health  visitor  I  mentioned. 

47802.  That  is  enough  you  think  ? — It  is  a  very  fair 
staff  for  a  town  of  that  size  and  character. 

47803.  Is  measles  compulsorily  notifiable  ? — No. 

47804.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  made  so  ? — No. 

47805.  Is  there  any  other  disease  you  would  like  to 
have  made  notifiable  ? — I  would  like  to  have  consump- 
tion compulsorily  notifiable. 

47806.  Any  other  disease? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

47807.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Will  that  return  with  regard  to 
the  school  children  be  published  ? — As  regards  the  reason 
of  it,  I  was  asked  to  make  a  report  to  a  special  committee 
of  the  sanitary  authority  upon  the  subject,  and  in  order 
to  do  so  I  had  first  of  all  to  learn  something  of  the  subject 
myself,  and  that  is  the  way  I  took  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  published,  it  will  only  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

47808.  (3Ir.  Bentham.)  You  have  the  system  of  volun- 
tary notification  of  phthisis  ? — Yes. 
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47809.  Is  there  a  fee  paid  ? — Yes,  the  same  fee  as  is    Dr.  James 
paid  for  ordinary  infectious  diseases.  Beatty, 

47810.  You  do  not  say  in  Paragraph  2  of  your  state-      Mar  1907 
ment  that  all  cases  are  notified,  you  say:  "All  cases  of  -' 
pulmonary  phthi&is  notified  to  this  office  are  visited  and  Extent  of 
instructions  given  to  them  as  to  how  to  live  "  etc.  ? —  voluntary  . 
That  is  the  point;,  because  they  are  voluntarily  notifiable  notification 

I  take  it  for  granted  all  are  not  notified.  p^hthms 

47811.  You  have  not  come  across  cases  that  have  not  ^mpton. 
been  notified  in  the  usual  way  ? — -Yes,  we  frequently 

come  across  cases  in  the  death  returns,  we  hear  of 
cases  regularly.  Last  year  I  took  out  the  number  of 
cases  notified  as  compared  with  those  who  had  died  and 
I  found  of  those  who  had  died  we  were  only  acquainted 
with  a  little  over  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  previously. 

47812.  Therefore  you  urge  compulsory  notification  ? — 
I  do. 

47813.  In  the  case  of  those  that  are  sent  away  to  the  Provision  for 
sanatorium  I  suppose  the  corporation  bears  all  the  ex- treatment  of 
pense  ?— Yes.  "^"^^ylTv  "^^ 

47814.  What  do  they  do  with  regard  to  the  families  ol  aiUliOTity. 
people   sent  away  ? — They  have  done  nothing  up  to 

the  present. 

47815.  You  do  not  know  whether  relief  has  been 
necessary  or  whether  it  has  been  given  under  the  Poor 
I^aw  ? — It  may  have  come  through  the  Poor  Law. 

47816.  Do  you  keep  these  six  beds  fully  occupied  ? — 
That  has  been  the  aim  this  year  as  an  experiment.  I  may 
say  the  result  has  not  been  such  as  to  justify  that  ex- 
periment being  continued,  a.nd  the  council  have  agreed 
to  reduce  the  amount  that  they  contribute  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  intend  to  keep  these  six  beds  fully 
occupied  in  future,  in  fact  we  are  only  allowing  for  about 
one  bed  for  the  whole  time,  and  another  bed  for  a  month  or 
two  ;  we  are  only  going  to  send  very  few  cases  next  year. 

47817.  Is  it  because  the  cases  have  not  come  under  Reluctance 
your  notice  early  enough  1 — That  is  my  view,  and  they  of  incipient 
will  not  go  early  enough,  although  we  know  the  cases  phthisis  cases 
that  we  believe  would  be  suitable  ;  I  write  to    them  to  be  trans- 


ferred to 
sanatorium. 


and  ask  them  will  they  come  and  go  to  a  sanatorium  if 
considered  suitable,  they  write  to  me  and  say  they  are  ' 
not  willing  to  go,  that  they  are  doing  very  well  now.  Six 
months  afterwards  they  are  willing,  probably,  but  then 
they  are  unsuitable. 

47818.  Would  you  advocate  compulsory  removal  of 
those  cases  ? — No,  because  those  cases  are  in  the  early 
stages,  and  therefore  are  not  to  any  extent  infectious. 

47819.  Would  you  advocate  removal  at  any  stage  ? — 
I  would  under  certain  conditions ;  if  there  v  as  no  isola- 
tion possible  at  home  in  the  advanced  stage,  I  would. 

47820.  You  would  treat  it  as  an  ordinary  inf  ct'ous 
disease  ? — Precisely. 

47821.  (Mrs.    Wehh.)  With   regard   to   the   children.  Question  of 
assum^'ng  that  the  Bill  before  Parliament  passed  and  that  medical 
you  had  means  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment,  inspection 
would  you  suggest  that  the  medical  officer  employed  for  ^"'^  treat- 
that  inspection  should  be  under  the  medical  officer  of  "choorchil 
health  ? — Will  you  not  say  ' '  medical  inspection  and  ^jj.^j^ 
treatment,"  will  yoi'  say  "medical  inspection"  alone,  medical 

47822.  I  was  thinking  of  the  Bill  as  it  is  at  present  ?— 

I  understand  that  only  gives  permission  to  treat.    If  you  ^^'^'tli. 
put  it  on  the  ground  of  medical  inspection  only  I  should 
prefer  it  to  be  under  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

47823.  Would  the  difference  of  the  Bill  being  medical 
inspection  and  treatment,  which  I  believe  it  is,  dissuade 
you  from  having  it  under  the  meelical  officer  of  health  ? — 
No,  I  should  prefer  it  simply  to  be  under  the  medical 
officer  of  health  because  it  would  be  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  but  only  for  that  reason. 

47824.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  want 
that  officer  under  you  or  not  ? — I  do. 

47825.  I  gather  that  although  you  object  generally  to  Treatment  of 
the  combination  of  treatment  with  preventive  measures,  phthisis  by 
you  do  not  object  in  respect  of  phthisis  ? — Yes  I  do,  my  sanitary- 
isolation  and  treatment  of  advanced  cases  is  pturely  from  authority 
the  same  reason  that  we  isolate  cases  of  diphtheria  or  '^'lould^be 
smallpox. 

47826.  But  you  do  not  object  to  the  treatment  of 
those  cases  ? — No  more  than  I  object  to  the  treatment 
of  smallpox. 
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47827.  You  regard  treatment  there  as  necessarily 
connected  with  prevention  ? — Unquestionably,  we  have 
taken  these  people  on  as  a  trust  and  we  must  treat  them. 

47828.  So  in  many  cases  treatment  is  incidental  ? — 
Precisely. 

47829.  Has  the  area  of  that  incidental  quality  in- 
creased at  all  in  the  List  tliirty  years  ? — I  should  think  so, 
I  should  imagine,  for  example,  that  consumption  has  come 
under  it. 

47830.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  consumption 
bears  to  other  diseases  in  adult  Lfe  ? — I  have  not  worked 
it  out  for  Northampton,  so  I  cannot  answer  that  question 
just  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I  know  it  causes  a  very 
great  number,  but  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  how  many. 

47831.  So  that  is  a  very  great  area  in  which  you  get 
both  prevention  and  treatment  ? — Precisely,  but  I 
apply  it  only  in  the  case  of  advanced  cases. 

47832.  You  would  not  favour  any  kind  of  treatment 
in  the  early  cases  ? — Not  by  the  sanitary  authority. 

47833.  You  would  leave  those  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — If 
they  require  treatment  I  think  the  Poor  Law  ought  to 
take  it  on.  I  would  certainly  instruct  them  how  to  Uve 
in  order  to  prevent  them  infecting  others. 

47834.  You  would  have  hygienic  advice  in  the  early 
stages  ? — Yes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  infecting  of  others, 
it  is  not  for  their  own  cure ;  please  understand  I  am 
not  instructing  them  in  order  that  they  may  get  well. 

47835.  I  am  not  considering  your  purpose,  but  your 
]  ractice,  your  practice  is  hygienic  advice  ? — Yes. 

47836.  And  your  practice  is  treatment  in  the  advanced 
cases  ? — That  would  be  so. 

47837.  I  gather  you  do  not  object  to  the  health  officer 
giving  medicaments  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  ? — Because 
it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any 

.  other  way  of  getting  it.  I  should  prefer  that  came 
through  the  authority  that  relieved  the  poor. 

47838.  In  practice  you  prefer  to  do  it  yourself  ? — 
Because  it  would  be  better  than  nothing. 

47839.  In  practice  you  prefer  that  the  health  authority 
should  give  free  medicine  for  diphtheria  ? — No,  pardon  me, 
that  is  going  too  far. 

47840.  Free  medicaments,  I  use  your  own  words 
in  j^our  a.nn  al  Report  for  1904,  "treatment  by  anti- 
toxin" (reading  to  the  luords)  "on  request."  You  are 
in  favour  of  that  I  gather  from  this  ? — Yes,  if  the  Poor 
Law  authority  will  not  do  it,  if  the  Poor  Law  authority 
would  take  it  up  I  should  prefer  they  should. 

47841.  The  Poor  Law  authority  must  apply  the  usual 
deterrent  principles  to  prevent  the  people  coming  on  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Precisely,  if  that  be  so,  and  there  is  an 
expensive  measure  that  will  prevent  disease  spreading 
and  there  is  no  other  way  of  preventing  it,  I  think  in  that 
case  the  sanitary  authority  ought  to  do  it. 

47842.  In  practice  they  ought  to  give  this  medicament  ? 
—Yes. 

47843.  As  regards  infantile  diarrhoea,  are  you  against 
the  practice  of  the  Manchester  Town  Council  giving  the 
diarrhoea,  mixture  ? — The  question  has  not  come  before 
me,  nor  am  I  convinced  that  it  is  such  a  preventive. 

47844.  You  say  that  diarrhoea  is  the  great  King  Death  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  indulged  in  a  little  rhetoric  there. 

47845.  And  therefore  you  would  not  positively  say 
that  you  were  against  giving  medicine  in  an  epidemic  of 
diarrhoea  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  so,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  it,  and  that  is  by  hygienic 
advice  to  these  people  as  to  how  to  keep  their  children  in 
health. 

47846.  And  is  not  hygienic  treatment  the  greatest  part 
■of  the  treatment  ? — Not  when  they  are  ill. 

47847.  You  still  think  medicine  is  the  real  part  of  the 
treatment  ? — Yes. 

47848.  I  believe  you  give  hygienic  advice  ? — Certainly, 
before  they  are  ill. 

47849.  I  notice  in  your  directions  for  the  feeding  of 
infants  your  hygienic  advice  goes  cn  after  the  time  they 
are  well,  it  continue ;  when  they  are  ill ;  you  do  not  stop 
your  health  visitor  giving  hygienic  advice  when  the  child 
looks  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  think 
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you  wiU  find  that  anywhere  in  my  report.   I  think  you  will  j 

find  in  the  case  of  infant  feeding  I  put  at  the  end  of  my  !' 
di'-ections,  "  If  the  child  does  not  thrive  under  this  method 

caU  in  a  medical  man."  1 

47850.  I  qidte  agree  about  that.    You  would  not  object  f 

to  the  health  visitor,  when  the  child  looks  sickly  advising 
a  different  kind  of  feeding  ? — I  should  strongly  object. 
I  should  say  it  is  not  the  health  visitor's  business. 

47851.  Not  to  give  medicine,  but  to  give  hygienic  g^j.gjj^ 
advice  ? — Yes,  in  advising  a  different  kind  of  food  she  ^yhich  hilth 
has  taken  on  medical  advice  there  which  I  think  she  visitor  in 
has  no  right  to  do.  legitimjsiv 

^ive  liyEDv 

47852.  She  is  giving  definite  hygienic  advice  here  ? —  advice. 
Yes,  that  is  hygienic  advice. 

47853.  You  say  in  the  "Directions  for  the  feeding  of 
Infants"  in  your  Annual  Report  "  an  extra  feed  may  be 
allowed  for  very  weakly  infants  during  the  night"  ? — Yes. 

47854.  What  is  the  meaning  of  weakly,  is  it  not  ill- 
health  ? — Certainly  not  necessarily  ill-health  ;  it  may  be 
the  case  of  a  child  that  has  been  prematurely  born  and 
is  not  up  to  full  weight. 

47855.  Surely  that  is  a  case  of  ill-health  ? — Yes. 

47856.  You  are  t^.erefore  instruct  ng  your  health  visitor 
to  advise  them  to  give  an  extra  feed  during  the  night  when 
they  are  in  a  weakly  state  ? — One  cannot  hope  to 
mathematically  draw  the  Une.  I  think,  as  to  the  line  I  have 
drawn,  although  it  may  be  hazy  at  certain  points,  it  is  fairly 
strong.  I  think  a  case  of  that  kind  does  not  transgress  the 
principle. 

47857.  You  give  treatment  in  all  infectious  diseases 
as  a  necessity  ? — As  a  necessity  certainly. 

47858.  You  give  hygienic  advice  where  the  illness  is 
beins;  caused  by  bad  habits,  in  the  case  of  the  mother 
suckling  a  child  ? — Yes,  before  the  child  is  ill,  I  hope. 

47859.  And  when  the  child  is  weakly  ? — When  the 
child  is  weakly  if  you  like. 

47860.  I  gathered  you  regard  early  diagnosis  as  of 
importance  in  checking  smallpox  ? — Yes. 

47861.  Would  not  that  point  to  a  certain  amount  of 
careful  medical  inspection  ? — Smallpox,  at  any  rate,  does 
not  offer  any  practical  difficulty  in  that  matter,  because 
in  Northampton  at  any  rate,  if  a  man  suspects  he  has  a 
case  of  smallpox  he  sends  for  me. 

47862.  You  mean  a  medical  man  ? — Yes. 

47863.  Supposing  it  is  a  case  in  a  common  lodging 
house  and  the  person  does  not  get  medical  attendance  ? — 
If  a  person  is  ill  of  smallpox  it  generally  makes  them  very 
ill  for  the  first  day  or  two  and  they  would  apply  to  the 
parish  relieving  officer,  but  in  any  case  it  is  part  of  the 
duty,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  the  keeper  of  a  common 
lodging  house  to  uiform  the  sanitary  inspector  if  there 
is  any  illness. 

47864.  I  know  it  is  his  duty,  but  I  am  told  it  may  not  to 
be  carried  out  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  is  elsewhere, 
but  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes  it  is  tolerably  well  carried 
out  with  us. 

47865.  Do  you  consider  that  the  treatment  of  a  case 
ever  leads  to  an  early  discovery  of  an  infectious  com- 
plaint ?  I  mean  to  say,  supposing  you  had  more  medical 
treatment  in  poor  homes,  would  you  discover  cases  which 
are  not  now  discovered  ?— That  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer. 

47866.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  inter-communica- 
tion with  Poor  Law  officers,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  pomt.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  did 
not  thmk  it  necessary  to  get  Usts  of  persons  who  are  suffermg 
and  are  bemg  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers, 
because  your  death  returns  furnished  you  with  the  in- 
formation that  you  required.  Did  I  gather  that  ?— I 
state  that  I  should  very  much  Uke  to  have  access  to 
registers  if  those  are  kept  (I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  kept  or  not)  of  sickness  treated  by  Poor  Law  medical 
officers. 

47867.  With  regard  to  consumption,  may  I  ask  how 
long  your  town  council  sends  the  patients  away  for  ?— 
That  ia  largely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Kelhng 
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authorities,  but  if  the  case  is  doing  well  it  would  never  be 
kept  less  than  three  months,  and  it  might  be  longer. 

47868.  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  whether  you  think 
that  three  months,  which  I  think  is  a  very  usual  time  for 
patients  to  be  kept  at  sanatoria,  is  really  sufficient,  not  of 
course  tor  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  what  persons 
habits  ought  to  be  who  are  suffering,  but  whether  it  is 
actually  long  enough  for  the  formation  of  habits  with 
regard  to  the  cure  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
the  disease  ? — It  is  long  enough  for  the  improvement 
of  the  habits. 

47869.  HaWfs  with  regard  to  sputum,  ventilation,  etc  ? 
— I  think  it  is  long  enough  for  the  formation  of  these 
habits. 
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47870.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  feeding  up  which 
.          persons  get  at  these  sanatoria  is  prejudicial  or  the  reverse 

Tt^^^^T^^  to  their  continued  progress  after  they  return  to  their 
own  conditions,  which  are  generally,  of  course,  less  suit- 
able ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  probability — I  speak  as 
a  medical  man  now  specially— that  it  is  prejudicial  to  their 
health  afterwards,  but,  of  course,  if  they  cannot  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  nutrition  after  they  come  home, 
they  must  fall  back,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  itself  it 
is  injurious. 

47871.  51ie  fact  that  they  have  been  hving  high  is  not 
injurious  to  them  when  they  return  to  low  Hfe  ? — No,  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be. 

47872.  May  I  ask  whether  you  keep  the  returns  of  all 
your  phthisical  cases  and  have  any  means  of  following 
them  up  after  they  have  returned  from  the  sanatoria  ? — 
Yes,  we  are  notified  when  they  come  home,  and  we  watch 
them.  We  have  developed  an  after-care  committee 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,  to  which  these  cases  are  referred,  but 
you  will  observe  that  is  a  purely  voluntary  effort. 

47873.  You  employ  their  health  visitors  ?— They  do 
not  have  any  health  visitors. 

47874.  Then  how  do  they  watch  their  casts  ?— The 
after-care  committee  tries  to  get  the  patient  work  after 
he  returns  from  the  sanatorium,  but  further  than  that — at 
the  present  time  at  any  rate  (it  is  only  of  recent  formation— 
they  would  not  follow  the  case ;  we,  however,  keep  in  touch 
with  the  case  through  the  health  visitor  because  she 
visits  the  homes  in  which  any  consumptives  live 
regularly. 

47875.  That  is  the  health  visitor  of  the  sanitary 
authority  ? — Yes. 

?9ibility  of  47876.  With  regard  to  the  question  that  was  raised  by 
untary  Mrs.  Webb,  I  suppose  there  is  an  alternative  between  the 
Poor  Law  and  the  sanitary  authority  acting,  that  alter- 
native might  be  filled  up  by  some  voluntary  body  which 
came  in  and  gave  assistance  to  a  person,  assistance  that 
was  not  legal  at  all  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

47877.  Is  there  any  organisation  of  that  sort  in  North- 
ampton ? — In  so  far  as  this  local  association  tries  to 
obtain  work  for  them. 

47878.  But  it  does  not  supply  them  with  nourishment, 
supposing  they  really  are  deterred  by  the  Poor  Law, 
because  they  are  very  highly  respectable  people,  for  in- 
stance ;  there  is  no  charitable  or  voluntary  body  that 
would  take  up  their  case  and  assist  them  ? — Not  by  itself  • 
they  might  get  assistance  through  the  churches,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  to  which  they  belong. 

47879.  But  it  is  not  organised  assistance  ? — No. 
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47880.  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  understand  in  what  way 
the  continuation  of  the  preventive  and  curative  assistance 
in  two  hands  secures  harmony  and  economy  in  adminis- 
tration ;  I  do  not  quite  see  what  point  you  arrive  at  in 
Paragraph  10  ?— My  point  is  this,  if  you  do  the  blending 
your  aim  must  be  to  secure  harmony  of  administration  • 
if  you  do  not  do  the  blending  there  is  no  necessity  to 
secure  harmony,  no  more  occasion  than  there  is  to  secure 
harmony,  say,  between  the  police  force  and  the  Poor  Law, 
or  anything  which  is  totally  unconnected  with  it.  If  you 
do  the  blending  you  must  try  and  secure  harmony;  if 
there  is  no  blending  there  is  no  necessity. 

47881.  In  the  case  of  smallpox,  is  there  any  loss  of 
economical  efficiency;   if  it  comes  under  one  authority 
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would  it  not  increase  efficiency  ? — If  a  case  of  smallpox 
occurs  under  any  Poor  Law  medical  officer  I  am  at  once 
informed  of  it. 

47882.  You  have  to  send  to  the  pubhc  vaccinator 
before  you  can  vaccinate,  or  do  you  take  that  into  your 
own  hands  ? — Northampton  is  one  of  the  centres  where 
views  on  anti-vaccination  are  extremely  prevalent,  and 
70  or  80  per  cent,  of  our  people  avoid  vaccination  al- 
together, but  of  course  I  would  accept  the  view  that 
vaccination  should  come  under  the  sanitary  authority, 
because  I  think  that  is  essentially  a  matter  of  preventive 
medicine. 

47883.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  also  secure  efficiency  Question  of 
if  in  the  case  of  consumptives  the  whole  matter  wore  need  of  one 
under  the  consideration  of  one  medical  chief  ?— You  authority  for 
can  secure  that  by  comiDulsory  notification  of  the  disease.  pi^,^}jj"fg^^'*'' 

47884.  Directly  you  begin  treating  a  consumptive  case 
you  at  once  find  yourself  confronted  first  of  all  by  the  fact 
that  j'-ou  have  got  a  diseased  person  to  deal  with,  and 
secondly  that  you  have  persons  of  various  degrees  of 
weakness  in  the  same  family  who  exhibit  varying  ten- 
dencies to  catch  the  disease  from  the  other.  If  you  have 
one  or  two  visitors  coming  from  different  sources  or 
different  authorities  to  visit  the  case,  would  not  it  tend 
rather  to  confuse  the  treatment  of  the  case  than  if  you 
had  one  authority  which  dealt  with  them  all  in  the  same 
way  ? — No ;  because  in  the  one  case  the  person  is  being 
treated  as  a  patient,  and  in  the  other  case  he  is  being 
instructed  how  to  live  in  order  to  a  oid  infection  of 
others.  He  must  be  very  dull,  in  my  opinion,  if  he 
cannot  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  things. 

47885.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  person  exposed  to  the 
infection  who  might  therefore  become  a  patient  himself, 
as  in  the  case  of  childi'en  of  mothers  who  are  suffering 
from  consumption,  one  is  often  confronted  by  that  kind 
of  case,  is  not  one  ?  The  mother  has  consumption  and  she  is 
suckling  a  child  at  imminent  danger.  The  prevention 
of  consumption  in  the  child  becomes  one  fact  with  the 
treatment  of  consumption  in  the  mother  ? — In  that  case, 
of  course  you  would  instruct  the  mother,  because  the 
child  is  inoapable  of  understanding  the  conditions ; 
you  would  treat  them  as  one  case.  I  think  the  medical 
man  treating  the  case  would  of  course  understand  that 
difficulty  and  tell  the  mother,  and  in  any  case  the  hygienic 
instruction  the  health  visitor  would  give  to  the  mother 
would  refer  to  that. 

47886.  Is  it  not  your  experience — it  is  certainly  mine  — 
that  in  dealing  with  ignorant  and  poor  persons,  they  are 
practically  all  children  until  they  have  undergone  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  and  instruction  ? — They  are,  but 
you  can  develop  knowledge  on  this  subject  in  their 
minds  ;  I  beheve  in  Northampton,  at  any  rate,  we  are 
developing  pubhc  opinion  on  the  subject  of  consumption 
ajid  its  infectiousness. 

47887.  You  do  not  think  you  would  gain  any  real 
advantage  if  you  had  to  deal  with  the  cure  as  well 
as  the  prevention  of  such  a  disease  as  corsumption  ? — 
I  do  not,  provided  I  know  where  the  cases  were  ;  that,  I 
think,  is  essential. 

47888.  That  you  would  get  by  compulsory  notification  ? 
—Yes. 

47889.  [Mrs.  Wehh.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  Extent  to 
now  against  the  special  mimicipal  dispensary  for  con-  ^Vl 
sumptives  that  you  advocated   in  1905  ? — I  am  not  authority 
against  that  municipal  dispensary,  because  I  advocated  jj,ay 

it  as  a  way  of  getting  hold  of  the  cases.  legitimately 

47890.  You  did  propose  to  treat  there  ?— Undoubtedly,  treat  phthisis 
because  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

47891.  I  only  want  to  get  clear  that  you  do  propose 
to  treat  with  regard  to  phthisis  ? — In  order  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  cases. 

47892.  I  am  not  considering  your  purpose  ? — If  I  had 
compulsory  notification  I  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
cases. 

47893.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Mrs.  Webb  asked  you  a  question 
with  regard  to  a  purpose ;  is  it  not  necessary  that  your 
purpose  should  be  stated  in  order  that  the  question  should 
be  properly  answered  ? — That  was  my  idea. 

47894.  Would  you  mind  stating  your  purpose,  because 
that  quaUfies  the  answer  ? — My  idea  in  advocating  this 
dispensary  was  to  get  hold  of  the  cases. 
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47895.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  think  I  was  asking  you  whether 
voluntary  notification  is  any  assistance  towards  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  notification,  or  whether  it  is 
the  reverse.  Supposing  you  came  across  a  borough 
where  there  was  no  voluntary  notification  at  all,  would 
you  be  inclined  to  advocate  voluntary  notification  as 
a  means  of  educating  public  opinion  ? — I  would. 

47896.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  many  common  lodg- 
ing-houses in,  Northampton  1 — Only  about  six. 

47897.  Do  they  come  under  your  inspection  ? — Yes, 
at  least  there  is  an  inspector  of  common  lodging-houses 
in  my  department. 

47898.  Have  you  ever  traced  epidemics  to  them  ? — 
No,  not  to  them — not  since  I  came  to  Northampton  have 
I  ever  traced  an  epidemic  to  them. 

47899.  Or  to  tramps  coming  into  the  casual  ward  ? — 
I  have  found  a  case  of  smallpox  in  the  casual  ward,  but 
I  have  not  traced  any  outbreak  of  the  disease  to  any 
particular  person. 

47900.  Then  would  you  say  you  do  not  think  that  is 
a  source  of  danger  which  requires  to  be  guarded  against  ? 
— I  do  think  that  smallpox  has  been  brought  to  North- 
ampton through  tramps  in  certain  cases,  but  that  is  only 
an  inference,  a  guess,  not  a  proved  thing. 

47901.  Does  your  department  have  any  relations  with 
the  board  of  guardians  on  such  points  as  overcrowding  ? 
Have  you  ever  had  a  case  reported  to  you  by  the  board  ? 
— I  believe  the  relieving  ofiicer  has  reported  in  one  or 
two  cases  that  a  house  has  been  extremely  filthy,  and 
our  inspectors  have  visited  it  and  dealt  with  it.^ 

47902.  I  gather  from  you  that  Northampton  is  very 
free  from  bad  areas  as  regards  housing  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  at  present. 

47903.  Are  there  any  areas  in  it  that  you  connect 
with  pauperism  ? — Do  you  mean  simply  because  the 
people  in  the  area  are  very  poor  ? 

47904.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way — where  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  area 
that  they  dwell  in  ? — That  would  mean  that  the  houses 
and  their  surroundings  were  so  wretched  that  the  people 
had  no  inducement  to  self-respect  ? 

47905.  Yes  ? — In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  that  almost  any  house  could  be  made  tolerably 
decent. 

47906.  It  has  been  put  to  us  in  evidence  by  some 
medical  men  that  there  is  a  great  loss  of  life  in  conse- 
quence of  the  surroundings  in  which  confinements  take 
place  ;  is  that  your  experience  in  Northampton  ? — Of 
course  that  would  mean  that  some  puerperal  accident 
had  occurred.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  only  two 
cases  of  death  from  puerperal  fever  last  year,  and  about 
two  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  is  our  average  for  years 
past — sometimes  there  are  none.  On  that  ground,  I 
should  think  probably  there  is  no  great  loss  of  life  from 
that  cause. 

47907.  Nor  to  the  children  ? — No  more  than  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  parents. 

47908.  All  I  want  to  lead  up  to  is  this  :  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  a  public  establishment  in  which  confine- 
ments could  take  place  ? — That  is  asking  me  a  very  wide 
question.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  me  to  answer 
that  wdthout  full  consideration. 


47909.  You  think  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  he^th 
of  Northampton  suffers  from  the  insufi&ciency  of  medical 
assistance  available  for  the  poor.  Do  you  know  what 
the  proportion  of  doctors  is  to  the  population  in  North- 
ampton ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  actual  facts  upon 
that  subject.  I  find  that  there  are  registered  as  giving 
addresses  in  Northampton,  forty-two  doctors,  of  whom 
twelve  are  not  in  practice.  That  leaves  thirty  who  are 
La  practice,  and  the  population  was  between  91,000  and 
92,000,  I  calculated,  in  the  middle  of  last  year. 

47910.  It  is  reckoned,  is  it  not,  that  one  doctor  to  a 
thousand  population  is,  I  will  not  say  a  proper  proportion, 
but  a  possible  proportion  ? — It  is  supposed  that  a  mod- 
erately well-to-do  population  of  one  thousand  persons 
will  support  a  doctor. 

47911.  We  wiU  put  it  that  way.  You  do  not  think  a 
thousand  people  in  Northampton  would  support  a  doctor  ? 
— I  am  sure  they  would  not. 

47912.  That  may  be  due  to  the  healthiness  of  the  town. 
Have  you  any  large  number  of  what  iu  towns  are  called 
sixpenny  doctors  practising  among  the  poor  ? — I  speak 
under  correction,  as  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  the  subject,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  of  that.  The  way  it  is  worked 
is  through  dispensaries,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  people 
joining  a  dispensary  and  paying  a  certain  amount  per 
month,  and  then  they  get  treatment  for  that, 

47913.  Those  would  be  individual  dispensaries,  so  to 
speak  ? — Yes.  I  would  say — I  think  I  have  mentioned 
it  in  my  statement — that  we  have  two  public  dispensaries, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  and  then  a  great  number  of  medical 
men  have  organised  individual  dispensaries. 

47914.  Those  competing,  I  suppose,  rather  with  the 
larger  ones  ? — Yes,  unquestionably. 

47915.  Do  your  medical  dispensaries  have  a  staff  of 
doctors,  or  are  all  doctors  ehgible  for  membership  ? — 
Take,  for  example,  that  medical  institute  which  I  mention 
in  my  paper  ;  it  has  two  doctors  who  are  employed  by 
that  institute  and  paid  salaries.  As  regards  the  other, 
the  Victoria  dispensary,  I  understand  there  are  five 
medical  men  on  the  staff,  who  receive,  I  believe,  the 
amount  that  is  paid  into  the  dispensaries  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  patients  connected  with  the  dispensary  that 
enter  under  them. 

47916.  Would  you  describe  those  as  charities  ;  take 
first  the  Northampton  friendly  medical  institute  ? — No, 
I  should  not  imagine  that  was  a  charity. 

47917.  Would  you  describe  the  second,  the  Victoria 
dispensary,  as  a  charity  ? — That  depends  upon  the  view 
that  a  medical  man  takes  when  treating  a  case — whether 
he  considers  that  if  he  gets  below  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  therefore  he  is  giving  charity.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  enters  into  their  minds  at  all,  or  whether  they 
simply  look  upon  that  as  a  source  of  income.  That  I  could 
not  answer. 

47918.  That  is  what  I  really  wanted  to  get  answered. 
Do  you  think  the  five  medical  officers  regard  themselves 
as  doing  a  charitable  act  to  the  poor,  or  do  you  think  they 
are  well  paid  for  their  services  '! — There  is  a  member  of  a 
partnership  one  of  whose  members  is  coimected  with  the 
Victoria  Dispensary  present  here  to-day,  and  I  think  you 
should  ask  him  that — not  me. 
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47919.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  surgeon  to  the 
Northampton  General  Hospital,  district  medical  officer 
of  health,  and  Poor  Law  medical  officer  for  the  Harding- 
stone  district  of  the  Hardingstone  Union  ? — Yes. 

47920.  Where  is  Hardingstone  ? — It  adjoins  Northamp- 
ton on  the  south  and  ea3t  sides  for  some  distance. 

47921.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  short  paper  which 
we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  hand  it 
in  ? — Yes,  I  wiU  do  so. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement. 

1.  My  quahfications  are  that  I  have  held  the  post  of 
surgeon  to  the  Northampton  General  Hospital  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  for  almost  the  same  period  have  acted 


as  medical  oflScer  of  health  for  the  villages  round  three 
sides  of  the  town  for  about  five  miles,  and  have  also  had  a 
country  district  under  the  Poor  Law. 

2.  In  my  district  there  are  two  rural  district  councils  Medical  j 
looking  after  the  sanitary  needs  of  the  population.    One  ^^^^  p^^j  ^ 
of  them  has  an  infectious  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  ^.^.^^^  | 
infectious  cases,  the  other  makes  no  provision  for  such  ^jg^rict 
cases,  which  are  consequently  treated  in  their  own  homes,  council. 
Both  councils  of  course  look  after  the  sewage,  drainage, 

water  supply,  insanitary  houses,  milk  supply,  factories 
and  workshops,  etc. 

3.  I  act  as  medical  officer  under  the  Poor  Laws  to  the 
Hardingstone  district  of  the  Hardingstone  union,  one  of 
the  three  districts  to  the  whole  of  which  I  am  medical 
officer  of  health.  , 
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4.  This  union  is  much  against  too  much  outdoor  relief 
being  given  except  in  very  urgent  cases  :  the  number  of 
orders  is  small,  and  mostly  only  very  old  people  quite  past 

■  work  apply  for  medical  relief. 

5.  The  district  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  district, 
and  the  population  is  diminishing.  It  consists  largely  of 
old  people,  as  most  of  the  young  ones  prefer  to  migrate 
into  the  towns,  where  wages  are  better  and  there  are  other 
attractions. 

Voluntary  Effort. 

6.  The  Northampton  General  Hospital  takes  in  all 
accidents  and  emergencies  at  once  freely.  The  unions 
subscribe,  and  any  severe  case  or  one  requiring  operation 
is  admitted  into  the  hospital  by  letter,  either  from  the 
union  or  from  a  private  subscriber. 

7.  The  Victoria  Dispensary  covers  a  small  part  of  my 
area  close  to  the  town.  Poor  people  subscribe  so  much 
yearly  and  their  families  are  admitted  and  entitled  to 
medical  relief  from  any  one  of  six  medical  ofScers  whom 
they  may  choose. 

8.  Medical  clubs  exist,  but  mostly  for  men,  though  there 
are  one  or  two  small  female  clubs  in  my  district.  The 
men  are  entitled  to  attendance  during  illness  and  receive 
so  much  per  week  whilst  ill.  The  medical  man  is  paid 
as  a  rule  about  4s.  per  year  per  member.  In  some  of  the 
female  clubs  provision  for  midwifery  attendance  is  made. 

9.  The  sanitary  authority,  and  this  only  in  one  of  my 
districts,  takes  charge  of  the  infectious  cases.  In  almost 
aU  cases  no  fee  is  charged  now.  I  have  urged  that  this 
should  be  done,  as  it  popularises  the  hospital,  people  go 
into  it  more  freely  and  we  can  thus  more  easily  prevent 
the  spread  of  an  epidemic.  It  is  also  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  district  that  the  epidemic  should  be  quickly  sta.yed 
and  so  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  whole  public 
in  my  opinion. 

The  Poor  Law. 

10.  Orders  given  are  few,  mostly  to  the  very  aged,  and 
these  generally  because  through  being  out  of  work  they 
are  unable  to  keep  up  their  payments  or  in  some  cases 
they  have  joined  a  club  which  has  become  banki'upt.  I 
have  known  instances  of  great  hardship  from  this  latter 
cause,  men  have  paid  into  a  club  for  years  and  when 
approaching  old  age  the  club  has  failed 

11.  Medical  clubs  have  become  so  common  in  this 
district  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  like  those 
I  have  mentioned  that  recourse  is  had  to  the  Poor  Law. 
There  is  a  feeUng  amongst  the  better  class  poor  against 
poor  reUef  and  I  think  the  number  of  Poor  Law  orders 
given  now  must  be  considerably  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 

12.  The  overlapping  is  mostly  that  now  the  medical 
clubs  do  the  work  of  the  old  Poor  Law.  Then  the  in- 
fectious cases  come  under  the  sanitary  authority  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Poor  Law  subscribe 
to  the  hospital  which  admits  their  worst  cases  by  letter 
and  their  operation  cases.  A  large  number  of  instruments 
are  also  supphed  yearly  by  the  hospital  in  exchange  for 
lettsrs. 

13.  To  hand  all  medical  care  of  the  poor  over  to  one 
authority  would,  I  think,  be  very  difficult.  There  seems, 
however,  no  reason  why  infectious  cases  should  be  treated 
by  the  sanitary  authority  and  other  cases  by  the  Poor  Law 
except  that  the  taint  of  the  Poor  Law  might  prevent 
people  making  use  of  the  infectious  hospital.  I  think 
medical  clubs  should  come  under  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment supervision. 

14.  I  do  not  think  the  health  of  the  community  suffers 
at  all  from  insufficiency  in  amount  of  medical  assistance, 
if  anything  there  is  too  much  of  this  and  it  would  be  far 
better  if  there  could  be  more  consolidation. 

15.  As  regards  quality  the  local  village  doctor  generally 
is  obliged  to  take  the  Poor  Law  appointment  to  keep  out 
other  competitors  and  the  Board  are  obliged  to  appofnt 
him,  having  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  village  doctor 
is  the  same  person  that  as  a  rule  attends  all  the  gentry 
and  others  in  surrounding  villages,  and  is  much  better  up 
in  his  profession  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Tho  ap- 
pouitment  is  also  for  him  worth  holding,  as  he  is  practically 
now  paid  twice  over — once  by  the  Poor  Law  and  again 
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by  his  club  for,  at  one  time,  most  of  tho  club  patients 
came  unier  the  Poor  Law. 

47922.  (Chairman.)  Your  evidence,  I  see,  relates  gener- 
ally to  Hardingstone  ? — Yes  ;  I  supposed  I  was  asked  to 
come  here  to  speak  about  rural  districts. 

47923.  The  Hardingstone  Union  is  a  union  which  is 
purely  agricultural,  and  its  population  is  diminishing  ? — 
That  is  so. 

47924.  Are  the  medical  clubs  that  you  speak  of  in  the  ]\jedical 
Hardingstone  district,   or  are    they    in    Northampton  clubs  in  rural 
itself  ? — The  medical  clubs  I  refer  to  are  in  the  rural  districts, 
district  of  Hardingstone. 

47925.  The  medical  clubs  in  this  district  you  say  have  Medical 
become  so  common  that  thay  practically  deal  with  a  very  relief  sup- 
large  number  of  cases  which  in  the  old  days  used  to  be  planted  by 
dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — Certainly,    The  relieving  medical 
officer  informs  me  that  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  clubs, 
there  were  four  times  the  number  of  orders  given  that  there 

are  now. 

47926.  What  is  tho  reason  of  this  development  of  the  Deterrence 
medical  club  ?    Is  it  because  the  people  who  get  medical  of  medical 
relief  from  the  Poor  Law  have  felt  rather  the  stigma  of  relief, 
being  attached  to  the  Poor  Law,  or  is  it,  do  you  think, 

because  they  did  not  think  they  got  adequate  medical 
treatment  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  they  objected 
to  the  term  "  paupers  "  for  one  thing.  I  do  not  think 
they  thought  that  the  medical  treatment  was  any  the 
worse,  because  I  had  a  club  at  one  time  in  one  of  the 
villages,  so  they  got  just  the  same  treatment. 
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47927.  These  clubs,  I  understand,  have  practically 
superseded  Poor  Law  medical  rehef  ? — They  have  almost 
entirely. 

47928.  What  sort  of  remuneration  does  the  medical 
officer  attached  to  the  club  get  per  case  ? — He  gets  about 
4s.  a  year.    I  think  that  is  the  rule. 

47929.  How  many  persons  were  there  in  the  club  of  which 
you  were  the  doctor  ? — I  forget  how  many  there  were 
at  the  time  I  had  a  club.  It  was  only  in  one  of  the 
villages. 

47930.  Has  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  Hardingstone 
gone  up  or  down  in  recent  years  ? — I  think  it  has  gone 
down. 

47931.  Assuming  a  case  is  a  serious  one,  I  suppose 
the  medical  man  can  get  the  case  taken  into  the  Northamp- 
ton General  Hospital  ? — The  guardians  subscribe  to  the 
Northampton  General  Hospital,  and  in  any  very  serious 
case  would  give  an  in-patient's  letter.  That  is  mostly 
done  for  operations. 

47932.  Would  they  do  so,  even  if  the  man  was  not  a 
pauper  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

47933.  Then  you  refer  to  the  Victoria  Dispensary; 
is  that  in  this  Poor  Law  district  ? — Most  of  my  district  is 
entirely  rural,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  it.  There 
is  a  httle  tiny  part  out  of  Northampton,  just  bordering  on 
Northampton — a  suburb  of  Northampton — which  comes 
into  my  district  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  but  which  is  out 
of  it  for  sanitary  purposes  ;  so  it  is  a  little  bit  compHcated. 
The  Victoria  Dispensary  goes  into  that.  Then  also  the 
staff  of  the  Victoria  Dispensary  wiU  attend  patients  in  the 
villages,  if  the  patients  will  pay  the  doctor's  fee  for  going 
out ;  that  is,  if  they  will  pay  a  sum  extra. 

47934.  The  Victoria  Dispensary  is  very  much  on  the  same 
footing  as  some  of  these  medical  clubs,  I  think  ? — Yes,  it 
is  ;  but  it  only  takes  a  few  villages  round  Northampton, 
just  the  nearest  villages.  No  doctor  would  go  more  than 
a  mile  or  two,  as  it  would  not  pay.  There  are  some 
villages  nearly  ten  miles  out,  which  the  Victoria  Dispensary 
would  not  touch. 

47935.  What  is  the  population  of  the  Hardingstone  Population 
district  ? — The  population  of  the  Hardingstone  district  of  Harding- 
is  7,846.  Besides  that,  for  Poor  Law  purposes  the  Far  stone  rural 
Cotton  district,  which  is  the  little  suburb  that  I  was  district 
referring  to  as  being  attached  to  the  town,  has  a  popula-  union, 
tion  of  4,086.    Really  the  rural  district  has  a  population 

of  7,846  now.    In  the  census  before  that  it  was  8,420,  so  it 
is  going  down  considerably. 

47936.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  that  the  rural  district 
that  you  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes,  I  am  only  taking  tho 
figures  for  the  rural  district. 
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47937.  (C'/iatVwan.)  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
yju  think  the  fact  of  medical  reUef  being  associated  with 
th3  Poor  Law  is  a  deterrent,  and  prevents  people  getting 
medical  relief  when  they  require  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
because  there  are  so  many  of  these  clubs  now  that  they 
always  go  to  their  club  doctor. 

47938.  That  is  not  quite  my  point.  Supposing  there 
was  no  club,  and  supposing  a  person  was  in  the  social  class 
which  is  the  class  from  which  paupers  are  taken,  do  you 
think  the  fact  that  the  only  medical  rehef  they  could  get 
would  be  under  the  Poor  Law  would  act  as  a  deterrent  and 
prevent  them  coming  and  applying  ? — They  grant  aU  these 
orders  on  loan.  I  think  that  to  a  certain  extent  deters 
them. 

47939.  That  is  not  quite  my  point  either.  My  point  is 
this  :  Does  the  fact  that  the  rehef  they  get  is  associated 
with  pauperism  prevent  them  from  applying  as  soon  as 
they  otherwise  would  if  there  was  no  such  stigma  ? — I 
think  it  does. 

47940.  You  state  that  you  think  that  feeling  had 
something  to  do  with  the  formation  of  these  clubs  ? — 
Yes,  I  certainly  think  it  had. 

47941.  Are  these  clubs  general  throughout  North- 
ampton ? — I  should  say  they  are  everywhere  almost 
throughout  Northamptonshire. 

47942.  Though  perhaps  not  proportionately  on  the 
same  scale  ? — I  think  they  are  almost  imiversal  in 
Northamptonshire.  I  do  not  know  any  village  without 
a  club  X 

Question  as  47943.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  amalgamating  the 
takin^ff^o^  present  medical  service  with  the  sanitary  authority,  I 
medical  relief  gather  ? — In  rural  districts  they  are  practically  the  same 
by  rural  authority,  are  they  not  ?  The  board  of  guardians  meet, 
district  and  then,  when  their  Poor  Law  business  is  over,  they 

council.         continue  sitting  and  then  they  call  themselves  the  rural 
sanitary  authority,  but  they  are  the  same  people. 

47944.  I  rather  read  yom-  Paragraph  13  as  expressing 
an  opinion  contrary  to  such  an  amalgamation  ? — I  think 
my  idea  is  exactly  different.  It  is  rather  ridiculous  to 
call  these  people  the  guardians  in  the  one  case  and  the 
san'tary  authority  in  the  other.  If  it  were  all  under 
the  rural  district  council,  it  would  be  much  better,  no 
doubt,  and  it  would  avoid  the  stigma  of  pauperism  being 
applied, 

47945.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  :  "To 
hand  all  medical  care  of  the  poor  over  to  one  authority 
would,  I  think,  be  very  difficult "  ? — First  of  all  there 
is  the  distance.  I  was  taking  it  that  you  meant  the  one 
medical  man  for  the  whole  district. 
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47946.  I  beg  your  pardon.  As  regards  the  appoint- 
ments cormected  with  the  Poor  Law,  one  of  the  induce- 
ments to  a  medical  man  to  take  such  an  appointment 
is  in  order  to  keep  somebody  else  out  ? — Yes.  A 
medical  man  who  settles  in  a  village  must  do  that,  of 
course. 

47947.  Because  he  not  only  gets  whatever  may  be 
the  emoluments  from  the  Poor  Laws,  but  he  also  gets  the 
chance  of  setting  up  a  club  or  being  connected  with  a 
club  ? — Yes. 

Difficulty  as      47948.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  medical  officers 
to  whole-       being  paid  for  their  whole  time  ? — There  would  not  be 
time  district  sufficient  in  a  rural  district  for  them  to  do. 
medical 

officers  in  47949.  Take  a  big  town  district  ? — In  a  big  town  dis- 

the  country,    trict  you  would  have  to  break  the  work  up ;    one  man 
would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work,  I  think. 

47950.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  paj^ing  a  whole- 
time  officer  ? — Do  you  mean  as  Dr.  Beatty  is  paid  whole- 
time  as  medical  officer  of  health  ? 

47951.  Yes,  to  give  up  your  whole  time  ? — I  think 
in  large  towns  you  must  have  it  so. 

47952.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  That  is,  instead  of  a  general 
practitioner  being  paid  a  small  salary  under  the  Poor 
Law,  a  medical  man  should  be  paid  for  his  whole  services 
and  give  all  his  time  ? — In  a  town  ? 

47953.  In  suitable  areas  ?- 
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-Yes. 

47954.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  in  favour  of  that  ?- 
am. 


47955.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  But  such  a  medical  Proposal  ' 
man  would  not  be  able  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  a  good-  whole-titt 
sized  town,  would  he  ? — Not  at  all — taking  the  Poor  district 
Law  work  and  the  medical  officer  of  health's  work  as  "Judical 
well  officers  m 

town,  and 

47956.  In  fact,  you  would  be  obliged  to  have  more  difficultie; 
than  one  such  officer  in  a  place  the  size  of  Northampton  ?  1°  cornier  )ii 
— Yes  ;    the  work  would  have  to  be  divided.  therewith 

47957.  It  would  probably  be  a  more  expensive  plan 
than  the  present  one  then,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

47958.  There  might  not  be  enough  work  for  that  man 
in  a  particular  area,  and  yet  if  he  was  to  go  beyond  that 
area  the  distance  would  be  too  great  for  him  to  do  his 
work,  and  so  the  man  would  not  have  this  whole  time 
fully  occupied  ? — Are  we  talking  of  towns  or  rural  dis- 
tricts ? 

47959.  Of  to'wns  ? — I  suppose  that  would  be  so  in 
towns. 

47960.  The  Victoria  Dispensary  is  a  provident  dis-  Rate  of  si- 
pensary,  is  it  not  ?— Yes.  scription 

Victoria 

47961.  Might  I  ask  you  what  the  people  subscribe  Dispensa 
yearly  ?    In  Paragraph  7  you  say  "  so  much  "  ? — I 

think  it  varies  a  little  according  to  the  number  of  the 
family,  but  I  think  it  is  4s.  and  upwards.  I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me,  as  I  did  not  know  I  was  going  to  be 
asked  about  the  town  work 

47962.  Do  you  think  their  subscribing  48.  to  that  gives 

them  an  idea  that  it  justifies  them  fully  in  making  a  call  1 
upon  the  medical  man  ? — Yes.    If  they  go  for  six  months 
without  their  doctor,  they  think  they  ought  to  have  a 
bottle  of  medicine  certainly. 

47963.  They  think  they  are  being  done  out  of  some- 
thing ;  they  have  paid  their  4s.,  and  they  are  not  getting 
anything  for  it  ? — Yes ;  that  feeling  is  very  common. 

47964.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  you  one  of  the  doctors  of  the 
dispensary  ?— No,  but  my  partner  is. 

47965.  Then  I  might  ask  you  the  question  that  I  left  Incomes 
off  with  Dr.  Beatty.    Do  doctors,  as  a  rule,  regard  it  as  a  drawn  bv  1 
lucrative  form  of  practice  ? — Yes.  doctors  fia  ( 

47966.  They  do  ? — The  treasurer  of  the  dispensary  is  ^igpensaib, 
here.    One  doctor  has  taken  more  than  £1,200  a  year  out 

of  it. 

47967.  Which  there  would  be  great  difficulty  of  re- 
covering probably  in  the  ordinary  way? — Certainly  from 
that  class  of  people  it  would  be  difficult  to  recover  it  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

47968.  That  doctor  would  not  regard  it  as  a  charitable 
undertaking  on  his  part  ? — No. 

47969.  But  as  a  pure  matter  of  business  ? — Yes. 

47970.  At  a  Id.  a  week  you  can  afford  to  do  that  ? — 
Quite  so. 

47971.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  average  rate  of 
wages  is  is  in  your  district,  the  Hardingstone  district  ? — 
It  might  be  put  down  that  the  average  is  from  13s.  6ci. 
to  15s.  a  week. 

47972.  Are  those  the  wages  of  the  adult  labourer? — Yes,  ui^uiivio.  ^ . 

47973.  In  most  houses  there  would  be  something  else 
coming  in,  would  there  not — either  the  wiie  would  work, 
or  the  son  would  ? — Yes,  and  then  they  always  get  a 
little  cottage  with  a  bit  of  garden. 

47974.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Is  the  family  income  often 
different  from  the  individual  income  of  the  head  of  the 
family  ? — Where  there  are  grown-up  children,  of  course  it 
would  be  ;   and  I  think  very  often  there  are. 

47975.  What  do  rents  average  with  you? — They  average 
about  2s.  a  week. 

47976.  For  that  can  you  get  a  good  cottage?— For  that 
you  can  get  a  good  cottage  and  generally  a  bit  of  garden, 
or,  if  not,  there  are  generally  some  allotments  which  they 
can  take  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 

47977.  ,  _  _  

your  care  have  suffered  from  insufficient  housing  or  bad  attitude  0 
housing  ? — That  has  improved  a  great  deal  of  late  years,  guardianaj 
As  medical  officer  of  health,  I  have  had  the  worst  cases  thereto, 
cleared  out ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  that, 
and  we  cannot  clear  out  all  that  we  should  hke  to,  be- 
cause it  is  very  hard  on  the  cottagers,  as  the  landlords  will 
not  put  up  fresh  cottages. 
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47978.  Yoxi  act  for  the  guardians,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

47979.  If  you  report  a  case  as  being  badly  housed  for  the 
purpose  of  cure,  would  they  offer  the  workhouse  to  such 
a  case  ? — They  probably  would,  but  I  do  not  think  such  a 
thing  has  ever  occurred. 

47980.  Do  you  ever  recommend  cases  as  being  more 
suitable  for  treatment  in  the  workhouse  than  at  their 
homes  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  have  done  so. 

47981.  In  the  average  cottage  in  villages  which  you 
visit,  what  number  of  rooms  would  you  find  ? — Two  at  the 
most,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say. 

I'.crease  of  47982.  In  the  Northampton  hospital  that  you  attend, 
berculosis  have  you  any  special  class  of  disease,  any  local  malady, 
Worthamp-  g^^j  particular  disease  I  mean  running  through  a  large 
jisnire.        number  of  cases  ? — No,  except  you  might  say  tuberculosis. 

I  think  we  might  say  there  are  a  good  many  of  those  cases. 

I  47983.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  rife  with  you  than  it 

'  would  be  in  an  average  parish  in  England,  or  in  the  dis- 

1  trict  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so  common  as  it  used  to  be, 

especially  taking  tuberculosis  of  the  bonee.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  hospital  I  am  afraid  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  pupil  there,  and  then  we  certainly  had  more 
cases  of  tubercle  in  the  bones  and  joints  than  we  have  now, 

47984.  On  the  whole,  you  think  it  is  becoming  less  ? — 
I  think  so,  in  the  villages  especially.  The  housing  is 
better  and  I  think  tuberculosis  is  gradually  decreasing. 

l;dof  47985.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 

( 'ernment  end  of  Paragraph  13  where  you  say,  "  I  think  medical 
sjervision  clubs  should  come  under  some  form  of  Government 
r'lical  °  supervision  "  ? — Some  of  these  clubs  used  to  be  village 
i,  clubs.    They  used  to  join  amongst  themselves  and  form 

a  club,  and  then  they  got  the  medical  relief,  and  also  a 
j  certain  sum  per  week  for  themselves  when  they  became 

I  old  men.    Then  as  time  went  on,  the  younger  men  did 

not  join  these  clubs,  but  they  joined  rather  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  and  the  other  friendly  societies  ;  but  the  old  men 
were  of  course  getting  older,  and  they  drew  more  on  the 
funds.  So  the  club  would  break  iip,  and  that  threw  a 
great  many  of  the  old  men  on  their  beam  ends  as  they  got 
older. 

47986.  What  kind  of  Government  supervision  would 
you  desire  ? — All  clubs  could  be  registered,  could  they 
not  ? 

47987.  You  want  compulsory  registration  then.  Any- 
thing more — about  the  audit  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

47988.  They  ought  to  be  audited  by  a  certified  Govern- 
ment auditor  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought  to  be. 

47989.  Anything  further  than  that  ?  Would  you  say 
that  every  man  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Government 
Report  ? — Quite  so,  and  then  if  the  audit  shows  that  it  is 
coming  to  grief,  there  should  be  power  to  break  the  club 
up  and  distribute  the  funds  as  far  as  possible. 

47990.  Start  at  the  other  end :  Would  you  allow  a 
group  of  labourers  or  working  people  to  start  a  club 
of  this  kind  without  Government  permission  ? — I  do  not 

dation  of  think  you  ought  to.  It  will  come  to  grief  again  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  it  will  be  very  hard  for  them  as  they 
grow  older. 

47991.  So  you  would  like  to  see  a  Government  licence 
oefore  the  club  is  started,  and  Government  inspection 
after  the  club  is  started  ? — I  think  I  should. 

47992.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  do  not  suggest  that  Govern- 
ment supervision  is  required  so  far  as  they  are  purely 
medical  clubs  ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  sick  benefit 
attached  to  them  you  think  that  is  required  ? — The  doctor 
would  be  the  only  person  to  suffer  in  the  case  of  a  sick 
club  failing. 

47993.  You  are  not  proposing  this  supervision  from  any 
feehng  that  the  medical  attendance  is  insufficient  or 
unsatisfactory  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is,  because 
they  could  change  their  doctor  directly. 

47994.  There  is  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  clubs,  or 
with  the  medical  attendance  pro^^ded  bv  those  clubs  ? — 
No. 

47995.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Has  this  growth  of  clubs  been  duo 
to  the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  guardians  of  the  district 
have  adopted  a  restrictive  line  in  regard  to  medical  out- 
door reUef  ? — I  suppose  one  could  not  say  that  altogether, 
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because  it  is  so  universal.    I  do  not  kno-s^  that  all  guar-    Dr.  Oeorge 
dians  have  been  restrictive.  Henry 

47996.  You  have  referred  to  the  medical  relief  being  

given  on  loan  ;  is  that  a  common  practice  in  the  area  of  26  Mar.  1907. 

which  you  have  been  speaking  ? — It  is  done  in  the  Hard-   

ingstone  district,  and  it  is  done  in  the  Olney  district  in  Medical 
Buckinghamshire,  I  know ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  done  in  relief  on 


the  Brixworth  district. 


loan. 


47997.  So  that  you  think  this  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  jjeople,  irrespective  of  the  Poor 
Law  pressure,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  so. 

47998.  Does  it  come  to  this,  then,  that  there  is  no  Number  of 
medical  relief  or  ''erj^  little  in  these  unions,  and  that  '"^'iji^i^l  visits 
when  you  get  to  exceptional  treatment,  the  guardians  j^jg^^j.^^ 

by  their  subscription  to  the  hospital  can  meet  it  ? — The  ]\,_[edical 
number  of  visits  I  paid  to  the  different  villagts  (leaving  out  Officer  to 
the  Far  Cotton  or  Town  suburb)  in  1906  was  only  eighty-  patients, 
one  for  all  the  cases,  so  there  could  have  been  but  very 
httle. 


47999.  Is  there  any  reason  why  what  you  have  done 
or  what  has  been  done  in  this  union  should  not  be  done 
all  over  the  country  ? — None  at  all. 

48000.  Do  you  think  that  the  relief  in  other  cases  is 
more  attractive,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  for  its  not 
being  done ;  or  have  the  doctors  not  pressed  it  ? — We 
cannot  press  it  unless  we  get  orders,  and  there  are  not 
many  orders  given. 

48001.  The  doctors  have,  I  suppose,  manufactured  by 
degrees  this  system  of  medical  aid  through  their  clubs 
as  an  alternative  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they  have. 

48002.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  not  equally  be 
carried  out  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes. 

48003.  So  in  your  opinion,  judging  from  your  experience, 
one  may  say  that  the  Poor  Law  medical  relief  of  the 
country  might  be  reduced  infinitely  if  this  system  prevailed 
every^vhere  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  villages  only  suffer 
in  two  directions.  They  do  not  get  sufficient  nursing, 
and  the  midwifery  is  very  bad  indeed.  The  Midwives 
Act  is  absolutely  a  dead  letter. 

48004.  To  get  those  two  things  righted,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  suggest  that  the  nursing,  to  take  that  first, 
should  be  provided  in  connection  with  voluntary  associa- 
tions ? — Yes,  certainly ;  that  was  my  meaning. 

48005.  Would  you  be  prepared  for  the  guardians  paymg 
for  the  nurse,  if  she  has  been  so  provided  ? — My  idea  was 
more  that  it  should  be  done  in  connection  with  a  voluntary 
association.  They  are  doing  that  very  much  in  South 
Northamptonshire,  where  Lady  Knightley  has  taken  up 
the  scheme  so  very  much.  They  have  five  districts,  and 
there  are  four  or  five  villages,  according  to  the  size,  m  each 
district ;  and  each  person  by  paying  so  much  a  week  has 
a  call  on  the  nurse  according  to  their  circumstances,  so 
that  the  very  poorest  person  by  the  payment  of  Id.  a 
week,  that  is,  4s.  a  year,  can  get  this  nurse  to  attend  his 
or  her  family. 

48006.  Is  there  anything  in  the  industrial  conditions 
of  those  districts  that  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  do  that, 
but  will  make  it  difficult  elsewhere  ? — Not  at  all ;  it 
might  be  done  everywhere,  I  think. 

48007.  As  to  the  midwifery,  is  it  your  idea  that  it 
could  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ? — This  nurse  attends 
to  the  midwifery  in  the  same  way.  At  present,  in  my 
district,  the  old  midwives  are  practically  attending,  and 
they  are  registered ;  but  they  are  the  most  ignorant 
people  possible. 

48008.  Are  they  beginnmg  to  promote  this  nursing 
and  midwifery  method  in  other  parts  of  Northampton- 
shire ? — They  hope  to  extend  it ;  it  is  gradually  ex- 
tending. 

48009.  Is  this  being  done  by  a  county  association  ? — 
No.  Lady  Knightley  has  taken  it  up  in  her  district 
mostly,  that  is  in  South  Northamptonshire. 

48010.  But  it  is  spreading  ? — It  is  spreading  a  good 
deal  there. 

48011.  Have  the  doctors  done  their  best  to  bring  this 
new  system  into  their  unions  ? — There  has  been  a  little 
breeze,  because  Lady  Kjiightley  would  not  have  the 
doctors  on  the  medical  committee.  The  British  Medical 
Association  took  it  up,  and  had  some  correspondence 
with  Lady  Knightley,  and  as  a  compromise  for  the  time, 
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to  see  how  it  works,  two  doctors  are  now  on  Lady 
Knightley's  committee. 

48012.  Then  your  evidence  comes  to  this,  that,  at  any 
rate  in  this  county,  which  is  not  singularly  exceptional, 
the  voluntary  element,  given  good  sway  and  well  led, 
can  practically  meet  the  demands  of  medical  relief  ?— 
It  would  entirely,  I  believe. 

48013.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
your  view  was  about  these  whole-time  officers.  Let 
us  first  of  all  take  the  case  of  a  town.  Is  it  your  view 
that  a  district  medical  officer  might  be  required  in  the 
case  of  a  town  to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  duties  ? — 
I  did  not  come  prepared  to  think  the  matter  out  as  regards 
towns,  I  am  afraid. 

48014.  Then  let  us  take  the  other  case  ? — I  think  if 
you  combine  the  medical  officer  of  health's  work  and  the 
Poor  Law  work,  you  would  have  to  cut  it  up  into  dis- 
tricts in  the  case  of  a  town  like  Northampton  with  a 
population  of  90,000.    That  is  what  I  am  thinking  of. 

48015.  In  a  case  like  Northampton,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  90,000,  how  many  officers  would  you  want  ? — 
You  would  want  three  officers  to  do  that  work,  I  think ; 
but  you  must  cut  it  up  in  a  certain  way. 

48016.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
medical  officer  of  health's  work  should  be  cut  up  in  a 
town  like  that ;  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that 
there  should  be  one  such  officer  for  the  whole  town  ? — I 
think  it  better  that  there  should  be  one  such  officer 
myself. 

48017.  Even  if  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  possible 
so  to  divide  the  town  that  the  district  medical  officers' 
work  might  require  the  services  of  whole-time  officers  ? 
—Yes. 

48018.  Would  you  think  that  desirable  ? — Under  one 
public  health  officer  I  suppose  you  mean,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  town  ? 

48019.  Not  necessarily:  that  would  be  another  matter. 
Could  a  town  be  so  divided  that  the  district  medical 
officer's  work  might  require  the  services  of  whole  time 
officers  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done. 

48020.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  That  means  the  medical  man 
being  paid  a  salary  to  give  his  whole  time  for  Poor  Law 


purposes  for  a  given  suitable-sized  area,  instead  of  being  Industries 
paid  a  salary  as  now  and  doing  private  practice  ? — I  think  ^^'^^  wages 
there  would  be  many  objections  to  that.  I  have  not  ^'J  Brixwoli 
thought  it  out  yet.  But  I  think  that  poor  people  would 
not  like  it  at  all. 

48021.  [CJiairman.)  Not  having  whole-time  officers  ? — 
The  poor  people  would  not  like  to  have  a  whole-time 
officer.  "  He  is  only  a  pauper  doctor  "  they  would  say  ; 
and  they  would  not  like  it 

48022.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  They  would  have  just  as 
much  choice  as  they  have  now,  because  they  can  only 
send  for  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  for  the  district  in 
which  they  reside  ? — Yes ;  but  there  are  three  different 
district  medical  officers  in  Northampton,  and  they  are  all 
in  private  practice. 

48023.  But  a  particular  poor  person  who  wants  a 
doctor  cannot  choose  any  one  of  these  three  ? — No,  but 
then  if  he  sent  for  a  whole-timer — a  pauper  dector — 
that  would  be  a  sort  of  stigma. 

48024-  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Every  one  of  those 
three  is  attending  to  private  practice,  you  say? — Yes, 
every  one  of  them. 

48025.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  are  cases,  of  course, 
where  district  medical  officers  do  give  their  whole  time 
to  their  duty  ? — Not  in  the  country  districts. 

48026.  But  in  the  towns  ? — In  very  large  towns. 

48027.  Now  take  a  country  district ;  would  you  not  say 
the  area  would  have  to  be  too  large  if  a  man  was  required 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  medical  officer  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  then  the  distance  the  people  would  have  to  send 
for  medicines  and  for  a  doctor  would  be  also  against  it. 

48028.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Have  you  ever  known  cases  of 
people  who  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  being  members 
of  a  medical  club  ? — I  have  known  cases  where  they  have 
been  members  of  a  club,  and  have  come  down,  I  think, 
in  most  cases. 

48029.  Have  you  known  people  who  are  receiving 
outdoor  relief  and  paying  their  pennies  into  these  medical 
clubs  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

48030.  You  do  not  know  of  such  cases  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Btjby,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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48031.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  a  paper  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief,  if  you  wiU  hand  it  in  ? — Yes,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
do  so. 


  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
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Social  and  Industbial  Condition  of  Union. 

1.  A  rural  district  consisting  of  thirty-six  parishes. 
Population  (1871),  13,866;  (1901),  11,829.  Rateable 
value  (1871),  £102,232;  (1901),  £109,350.  The  increase 
of  rateable  value  arising  from  increased  assessment  of 
railway,  construction  of  waterworks  to  supply  Northamp- 
ton, and  development  of  ironstone  workings. 

2.  The  district  is  about  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
"  Squires  and  Spires."  The  spires  remain,  the  squires 
have  departed,  their  places  occupied  by  hunting  men 
often  non-resident  except  in  hunting  season,  and  as  a 
rule  recognizing  no  local  responsibility. 

3.  Agricultural  land  has  depreciated  in  value  from 
10  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  much  laid 
down  to  grass,  and  there  is  less  labour  required,  the  other- 
wise surplus  labour  being  employed  in  the  ironstone 
works. 

Lack  of  4.  Agricultural  tenancies  average  from  200  to  300 

success  of  acres.  Small  holdings  and  large  allotments  have  been 
small  tried  here  and  there  but  without  much  success.  The 

lar^e"^^  agricultural  labourer  finds  that  a  small  garden  at  his 
allotments      cottage  door  and  a  rood  of  allotment  ground  pays  him 

much  better.    Almost  every  village  is  well  provided  with 

allotments. 

Industries  5_  There  is  a  small  pinafore  factory  at  one  village 

fn  Brixiwth  (^P^^^^o"^)  '^^'^  »  shoe  factory  at  another  (Walgrave), 
Union. 


otherwise  the  district  is  purely  agricultural,  small  home 
industries  such  as  lacemaking  and  shoemakitig  have 
almost  disappeared.  The  agricultural  labourers'  wages  are 
nominally  14s.,  being  about  Is.  increase  in  thirty  years, 
the  purchasing  power  for  Is.  is,  however,  for  necessaries, 
more  than  twice  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Skilled 
labour  is  getting  scarcer  as  more  machinery  is  introduced. 
Young  men  gravitate  to  the  towns  for  the  big  shilling. 

6.  Co-operative  Societies  are  strong  in  three  or  four  Co-operati 
villages,  notably  in  one,  Harleston,  where  the  whole  societiee. 
distributive  trade,  including  the  public-house,  is  co-operative, 

one  result  being  that  debt  has  disappeared. 

7.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  male  industrial  population  Lqc^I 
belongs  either  to  local  or  affiUated  benefit  societies.    The  friendly 
former  as  a  rule  are  insolvent  and  their  amalgamation  societies, 
with  the  latter  is  very  desirable  but  difficult  to  effect. 

Only  one  is  so  amalgamated.  The  National  Deposit 
Society  has  not  yet  "  caught  on."  Medical  clubs  for 
the  women  and  children  are  very  general. 

8.  Pauperism  is  comparatively  small  but  has  very 
largely  increased  during  the  last  twelve  years  for  reasons 
explained  below  in  paragraphs  18  to  20. 

9.  Of  the  thirty-six  parishes  a  considerable  number  "Close" 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  "  close  parishes."  The  apparent  parishes, 
advantages  of  these  must  be  largely  discounted.  They 

have  a  tendency  to  weaken  independence  while  the 
fictitiously  low  rent  of  the  cottages  tends  to  depreciate 
the  market  value  of  cottage  property  elsewhere  and  as  a 
consequence  to  depreciate  its  quaUty  and  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  housing  problem,  as  well  as  to  affect 
injuriously  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  rate  of 
wages 
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Pecuuabities  or  Experiments  est  Poor  Law 
Administration. 

10.  During  the  strict  administration  of  the  Law  which 
ical  began  in  1873  and  continued  until  1894,  a  medical  club 

was  formed  for  the  whole  union  district  of  which  each 
parish  was  a  branch  and  each  guardian  a  steward.  By 
means  of  this  the  restriction  and  gradual  abolition  of 
outdoor  medical  relief  was  effected,  a  further  consequence 
being  that  by  degrees  each  parish  was  induced  to  provide 
its  own  medical  club,  and  the  union  medical  club  ceased 
to  exist. 

11.  A  small  charitable  fund  to  which  three  or  four 
gentlemen  contributed  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Chairman  (myself)  to  meet  exceptional  cases.  At  first 
this  was  worked  without  the  cognisance  of  the  guardians, 
but  subsequently  it  was  (unwisely,  as  I  think)  administered 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  Board.  It  was  never 
intended  to  become  permanent,  and  as  the  outdoor 
pauperism  decreased  it  was  less  and  less  required. 
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The  Respective  Merits  of   Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

12.  Indoor  relief  has  the  merit  of  being : — 

(1)  An  effective  test  of  destitution. 

(2)  The  only  safe  way  of  giving  a  right  to  relief. 

(3)  The  only  sure  way  of  applying  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  Poor  Law,  that  the  lot  of  the  pauper  should 
be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  poor. 

(4)  An  assurance  to  the  charitable  and  the  neces- 
sitous that  no  one  need  starve. 

(5)  If  well  managed,  a  place  of  more  or  less  com- 
fort for  the  unfortunate  and  more  or  less  discipline 
for  the  undeserving. 

13.  Outdoor  relief  is  a  purely  mischievous  system, 
demoralising  to  rich  and  poor  and  largely  responsible  for 
the  pauperism  of  the  country. 

Classes  of  persons  applying  for  Relief. 

14.  Mostly  from  the  agricultural  class  of  labourers,  who 
have  been  encouraged  to  think  that  they  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  outdoor  relief  when  past  work. 

15.  The  partially  disabled,  pedlars,  hawkers,  women 
earning  a  little  by  charing  who  want  just  a  little  in  aid  of 
earnings  and  whom  it  will  be  so  cheap  (the  guardians 
think)  to  reheve. 

Causes  of  Pauperism. 

16.  Ignorance,  outdoor  relief,  endowed  eleemosynary 
charities,  indiscriminate  charity,  insanitary  conditions, 
bad  cottages,  free  hospitals,  especially  the  out-patient 
department. 

Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Guardians. 

17.  Clergymen  (a  few),  farmers,  small  tradesman, 
artisans,  and  occasionally  a  labourer. 

Particulars  as  to  Administration  of  the  Union. 

18.  Until  thirty-five  years  ago  the  administration  was 
very  lax  with  the  usual  results ;  in  1872  one  person  in 
every  twelve  was  a  pauper,  at  a  cost  of  £8,406. 

19.  In  1872  a  reform  was  begun,  and  administration 
became  careful ;  outdoor  relief  gradually  restricted  until  in 
1895  there  were  (January  1st)  seventy-three  indoor  and 
but  eighteen  outdoor  paupers  and  total  pauperism  one 
person  in  every  126.  Total  cost,  in -maintenance  and  out, 
£1,039. 

20.  In  1895  the  devil  broke  loose  again  after  the  Act 
of  1894  elections,  and  the  number  of  paupers,  both  in- 
door and  out,  have  largely  increased,  standing  (January, 
1907)  at  101  indoor  and  127  outdoor,  total  pauperism 
one  in  forty-three.  Total  cost  in  and  out  maintenance, 
£2,326,  an  increase  of  £1,287. 

Suggested  Reform  in  Law  or  Practice. 

21.  The  following  suggested  reforms  are  the  outcome 
of  my  experience  as  a  guardian  : — 

(1)  Abohtion  of  out-rehef,  the  one  thing  to  be 
aimed  at. 

(2)  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
be  a  permanent  appointment. 

429— IV. 


(3)  Stipendiary  chairmen  without  voting  power.     The  Rev 

(4)  A  guardian  nominated  by  the  Local  Govern-  Canon 
ment  Board  for  each  union.  Dary. 

(5)  Enquiry  by  experts  on  the  spot  as  to  extremely   

pauperised  and  extremely  depauperised  unions.  ^^'^ 

(6)  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  inspect  out-relief 
cases  from  time  to  time. 

(7)  Prohibitory  Orders  strengthened  by  limiting 
exceptions  to  "  sudden  and  urgent  necessity." 

(8)  Rules  of  administration  approved  by  experi- 
ence to  be  made  Poor  Law  Orders. 

(9)  AboUsh  Law  of  Settlement. 

(10)  Abohsh  compound  householders. 

(11)  Make  out-relief  a  parochial  and  in-mainten- 
ance  a  imion  charge,  in  the  event  of  (10)  being  carried 
out. 
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22.  The  main  diflSculty  connected  with  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration in  the  rural  district  is  the  indifference  of  the 
general  public  and  the  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  the  guardians. 

48032.  {Chairman.)  You  are  rector  of  Harleston,  and 
you  have  been  guardim  and  chairman  of  the  Brixworth 
Board  of  Guardian?  in  Northamptonshire  for  a  good  many 
years  ? — Yes. 

48033.  That  is  a  purely  agricultural  district,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

48034.  I  see  the  population  has  considerably  diminished 
during  the  last  thirty  years  ? — Yes. 

48035.  You  started  some  years  ago,  or  there  was 
started,  a  medical  club  ;  and  one  of  the  results  of  this 
medical  club  has  very  largely  been  to  supersede  medical 
poor  relief  ? — Yes. 

48036.  That  club  is  still  going  on,  I  imderstand ;  is 
that  so  ? — The  club  that  I  started  was  the  union  club. 
There  were  no  medical  clubs  in  our  district  when  what 
I  might  call  the  reform  began  in  1873.  With  a  view  to 
restricting  outdoor  medical  relief  and  starting  medical 
clubs  in  the  various  parishes  we  started  a  club  for  the 
whole  union,  of  which  each  parish  was  a  branch  and  each 
guardian  was  a  steward.  That  had  the  effect  of  practically 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  medical  relief  from  the 
guardians  and  of  starting  medical  clubs  in  each  parish. 
There  are  medical  clubs  now  in  each  parish,  but  Poor 
Law  medical  relief  has  begun  again,  since  1895. 

48037.  If  you  have  a  serious  case  in  these  medical 
clubs,  you  are  able  to  transfer  it  either  to  an  infirmary 
or  to  a  hospital,  I  think  ? — That  would  rest  with  the 
doctor,  and  whether  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so  ;  if 
he  thought  it  necessary  it  would  be  done. 

48038.  You  have  had  a  very  long  experience  as  a 
guardian,  and  the  result  of  your  experience  has  made 
you  very  hostile  to  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

48039.  You  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  should  be 
altogether  abolished  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  it 
abolished. 

48040.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  in  a  big  industrial  centre  ? — No, 
none  at  all. 

48041.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  apply  so  drastic  a 
rule  to  an  industrial  centre  ? — I  should,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  speak  about  industrial  centres,  because  I  do  not 
belong  to  them.  Still  I  think  that  what  is  good  for  the 
country  in  the  long  run  would  be  good  for  the  towns. 

48042.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  came  up  for  relief,  -pj^g  position 
who  was  admittedly  destitute,  and  to  whom  you  offered  on  refusal  by 
the  house,  but  who  declined  to  go  into  the  house,  what  applicant  to 
under  those  circumstances,  did  you  do  ? — He  must  take  enter  work- 
the  responsibility,  we  said.    Our  responsibility  was  over,  I  house.  ^ 
thought,  then. 

48043.  Did  you  ever  have  cases  of  that  kind  ? — I  do 
remember  one.  No  doubt  there  were  more.  That  was  a 
case  of  an  old  man  and  his  sister  living  together  in  a  most 
miserable  condition — only  one  bedroom  upstairs  and  one 
room  downstairs.  We  thought,  and  I  think  rightly,  that 
that  was  a  disgraceful  condition  for  them  to  be  in.  They 
resisted  coming  into  the  house  for  a  very  long  while,  and 
they  were  privately  helped  I  suppose  by  their  friends  in 
the  parish,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  lived  at  all. 
But  the  conditions  became  worse,  and  they  at  last  came 
in,  both  of  them.    If  I  remember  right,  the  man  went  out 
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after  a  certain  time  and  came  back  again,  and  I  think 
they  both  died  in  the  workhouse.  I  will  not  be  quite 
certain  about  them  both  dying  in  the  workhouse,  as  it  is 
many  years  ago  now. 

48044.  Coming  back  to  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief 
I  assume  that  under  your  administration  anybody  of  a  bad 
character  and  of  vicious  habits,  who  was  proved  to  be 
destitute  and  wanted  relief  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
sent  to  the  workhouse  ? — He  would  be  offered  the  work- 
house. 

48045.  Supposing  a  fairly  respectable  couple  came  up 
and  applied  for  relief,  how  did  you  treat  a  case  of  that 
kind  ? — We  should,  first  of  all,  endeavour  to  find  out 
whether  the  case  was  really  destitute,  what  relations 
there  were  that  might  or  could  help,  what  sources  of 
relief  could  be  procured  in  the  parish  ;  and  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  which  it  hardly  ever  did,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  help  that  case  to  a  sufficient  amount  from  a 
small  charitable  fund  which  I  had  at  my  disposal.  But 
that  very  rarely  happened. 

48046.  I  presume  you  would  have  felt  a  reluctance  to 
send  a  respectable  couple,  because  they  were  destitute, 
to  a  place  which  was  full  of  the  bad  characters  ? — Yes. 

48047.  You  were  able  to  work  without  the  system  of 
outdoor  relief  because  you  were  in  possession  of  certain 
resources,  and  had  a  fairly  efficient  system  of  charitable 
organisation  to  help  you  ? — I  had  no  organisation,  but  I 
relied  upon  the  charity  of  the  parish  if  it  was  really  neces- 
sary— the  rich  people,  and  the  poor  and  their  friends  and 
relations  mainly.  My  small  fund  was  a  very  smalj  fimd, 
but  it  had  this  advantage,  that  by  means  of  it  I  could,  as 
it  were,  draw  out  from  others,  by  offering  a  small  sum 
myself,  the  help  that  was  necessary.  That  was  really  the 
way  it  was  worked. 

48048.  You  further,  I  suppose,  had  the  advantage  (yours 
being  a  union  of  limited  dimensions  and  of  a  comparatively 
small  population)  of  knowing  almost  everybody  who 
came  up  ? — Exactly.    I  visited  them  alwaj^  myself. 

48049.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  enforce  the  aboli- 
tion of  out-relief  in  a  place  where  those  conditions  either 
did  not  exist,  or  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent,  where 
there  was  a  large  population,  where  persons  did  not  know 
each  other  to  the  same  extent,  and  where  there  was  not 
necessarily  a  fund  associated  with,  or  behind,  the  guardians 
to  enable  them  to  deal  'v^ith  the  destitute  but  respectable 
cases  ? — I  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  that 
fund,  and  I  think  the  larger  the  place  the  more  possibilities 
there  would  be  for  getting  help  if  it  were  needed.  But  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  the 
larger  places,  as  I  do  not  know  any  of  them.  I  only  go  on 
the  principle  that  I  think  what  is  good  for  the  country 
might  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done  even  better,  in  the 
towns. 

48050.  It  seems  to  me  at  the  same  time  that  to  carry 
out  your  ideas  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  co- 
operation between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes,  at 
first,  certainly,  but  not  necessarily  after  a  while,  because  I 
think  the  abolition  of  out  relief  would  by  degrees  dis- 
pauperise  a  whole  district. 

48051.  You  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Brixworth 
Board  in  1895  ?— Yes. 

48052.  And  somebody  else  apparently  took  your  place  ? 
— Yes.    I  did  not  mean  to  be  personal  in  that  paragraph. 

48053.  Pauperism  has  gone  up  a  good  deal  since  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  going  up  rapidly,  I  am  afraid. 

48054.  Has  the  effect  of  that  increase  of  pauperism 
been  confined  merely  to  its  evil  results  on  the  Poor  Law 
administration,  or  docs  it  show  itself  outside ;  for  in- 
stance, does  it  affect  medical  clubs,  do  you  think  ? — 
It  has  not  done  so  at  present ;  I  do  not  think  the  effect 
has  been  felt  sufficiently  for  that. 

48055.  Did  the  Act  of  1895  make  much  dilTerence 
in  the  character  and  status  of  the  guardians  who  were 
nominated  ? — Yes,  it  did.  There  were  a  good  number 
of  guardians  who  came  in  who  had  not  very  much  stake 
in  the  poor  rate  at  any  rate,  and  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  wlao  were  of  a  class  naturally  likely 
to  favour  outdoor  relief,  and  who  of  course  had  teen  very 
much  interested  in  the  contest  that  had  gone  on  between 
those  who  favoured  out-relief  and  those  who  were  opposed 
to  it.    They  had  naturally  taken  what  was  called  the 


popular  side,  and  came  prepared  to  support  the  popular 
side,  which  was  the  outdoor  reUef  side. 

48056.  There  were  labourers  on  the  board,  were  there? —  Labourer' 
There  were  two  or  three  when  first  the  Act  was  passed  and  guardiaD: 
the  first  board  of  guardians  imder  the  Act  came  in.  There  ' 
are  not  any  now,  I  think. 
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48057.  As  regards  your  recommendations,  I  suppose 
I  am  right  in  assuming  that  what  is  at  the  back  of  those 
recommendations  is  a  desire  to  estabhsh  uniformity,  more 
or  less  ? — Yes. 

48058.  You  make  various  suggestions  all  with  that 
object.  Your  third  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be 
stipendiary  chairmen  without  voting  power.  What  is 
your  idea  in  having  a  paid  official  in  that  position  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  have  a  man  who  would  go  round  and  preside 
over,  or  associate  himself  with,  various  boards  of  guardians 
or  do  you  propose  that  he  should  concentrate  his  attention 
on  one  particular  union  ? — My  real  object  in  making 
that  proposal  was  to  prevent  what  is  continually  happen- 
ing in  rural  districts,  and  I  dare  say  in  towns  as  well, 
namely,  the  change  of  chairman.  A  strong  chairman 
is  very  strong  for  both  good  and  evil,  and  if  you  are  con- 
stantly changing  your  chairman,  it  very  often  happens, 
especially  when  the  board  is  equally  divided  in  opinion 
about  outdoor  relief,  that  you  may  have  for  one  year 
a  chairman  very  strongly  in  favour  of  out  relief,  and  for 
the  next  year  a  chairman  very  strongly  opposed  to  it ; 
80  there  is  no  continuity  of  policy,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  very  bad  thing  for  administration.  I  think  on  the 
whole  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  permanent 
chairman,  assuming  that  he  held  views  such  as  I  hold 
myself,  and  to  retain  him  in  that  position. 

48059.  Assuming  there  is  a  change  of  the  character 
you  have  just  described,  of  course  it  does  not  merely 
affect  a  particular  period,  but  it  disorganises  all  the 
administration  and  upsets  the  minds  of  officials  ? — 
Exactly. 

48060.  Your  next  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a  Proposed  I 
guardian    nominated    for    each    union   by   the    Local  noniinatiq 
Government  Board  ? — Yes.    That  is  again  with  the  same  Guardian:] 
object  in  view  ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  added  "  without  Local 
power  to  vote,"  because  I  think  if  these  nominated  Govtrnmf 
guardians  vote,  they  would  excite  opposition  and  sus- 
picion  on  the  part  of  the  other  guardians,  whereas  if  they 
did  not  vote  they  would  be  there  merely  as  instructors, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  way  in  which  the  rehef  should  be 
given.     There  again  I  am  assuming  that   the  Local 
Government  Board  will  nominate  such  guardians  as  I 
should  approve  of. 

48061.  Then  you  suggest  inquiry  by  experts  on   the  Diffjcultiel 
spot  as  to  extremely  pauperised  and  extremely  depauper-  caused  to 
ised  unions  ?     I  assume  the  object  of  that  would  be  well-admij 
rather  to  instruct  the  guardians,  and  give  them  a  line  stered,  by  I 
as  to  what  a  certain  course  of  conduct  on  their  part  is  ^''J'"y'.  U 
pretty  sure  ultimately  to  involve   their  union    in  ? —  acimmistej 
Exactly  so;  and  I  think  even  here  there  would  be  another 
effect  which  will  be  good.    It  seems  to  me  very  hard 
for  a  well  administered  union,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  have,  side  by  side  with  it,  a 
very  badly  admmistered  union ;  because  the  poor  people 
cannot  understand  why  rehef  should  be  given  to  A.B. 
in  one  union  and  denied  to  a  similar  case  in  another. 
That  leads  to  the  good  unions,  where  relief  is  strictly 
administered,  getting  a  bad  name  in  the  district ;  and  it 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  guardians,  who  have 
not  got  moral  courage,  to  act  on  their  convictions  in  any 
particular  case. 

48062.  Your  next  suggestion  is  that  His  Majesty's  in-  ^eed  of 
spector  should  inspect  out-relief  cases  from  time  to  time,  inspection^ 
As  I  understand,  the  system  at  present  is  such  that  the  out-relief 
inspectoi-s  hardly  have  time  to  go  into  that  side  of  the  cases  by  Lc 
question ;  they  inspect  the  institutions  and  so  on.   but  Governnie. 
they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attend  out-rehef  committees  ? —  i^i^ectcrs 
That  is  so,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  11 
they  did, 

48063.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  treatment 
of  appUcations  by  out-rehef  committees  really  dominates 
the  pohcy  of  the  board  ? — Yes.  I  have  no  experience 
of  the  way  of  administering  rehef  in  large  unions,  but  I 
understand  it  is  done  by  committees.  In  small  country 
unions,  it  is  done  by  the  whole  board. 
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•oposed  48064.  Then  you  would  limit  the  prohibitory  orders  ? 

3reased  — Yes,  I  would  strengthen  them  very  much,  if  I  could, 
aitations  of  by  certain  limitations. 

t-relief.  48065.  You  would  tie  up  the  boards  of  guardians 

•oposed       generally  by  making  rules  which  experience  has  proved 
orders       be  correct  ?— They  would  be   very  helpful  to  the 
'   adminis-  guardians. 

ition  of         48066.  And  you  would  abolish  the  law  of  settlement 

and  compound  householders  if  possible  ? — Yes. 
Element  °  48067.  Then  you  would  make  out-relief  a  parochial 
d  com-  charge  and  in-maintenance  a  union  charge  ;  that  is  to 
unding.  say,  you  would  limit  the  area  on  which  the  incidence  of 
out-rehef  fell,  so  as  to  make  the  locality  feel  it  ? — Ex- 
ike  out-  actly. 

*  48068.  I  suppose,  summing  up  your  experience,  you 

would  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  on 


■ochial 


Hrge. 


economic,  or  on  what  you  believe  to  be  right  hnes,  the 


id"!ive^^  °^  Poor  Law  administration  on  the  present  suffrage  ?■ 


lluciple  in 
1 31  Law. 


Yes,  it  is  very  difficult.  So  long  as  outdoor  relief 
exists  it  is  impossible  to  administer  Poor  Law  relief 


Jlils  of  out-  accordance  with  the  three  great  principles  laid  down 
lief.  originators  of  the  Poor  Lav,'.    The  only  form  of 

I  rehef  in  which  the  three  great  principles  can  be  carried 

1  out  is  workhouse  relief.    Directly  you   admit  outdoor 

I  rehef,  you  open  the  door  to  abuses  of  all  kiiids,  and  to 

gi'eat  disastrous  consequences,  both  as  regards  cost  and 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  people. 

linclples  of  48089.  What  should  you  say  were  the  three  great 
t  report  of  principles  of  the  report  of  1834  ? — The  first  principle  is 
U.  that  relief  should  be  only  given  for  destitution.  The 

second,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  indepen- 
dent poor.  The  third  is  that  the  obhgation  to  relieve 
should  rest,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  next  of  kin. 
1  Whenever  those  three  principles  are  carried  out  strictly, 

j  without  fear  or  favour,  pauperism  has  been  shown,  as  a 

matter  of  history,  to  be  a  disease  that  can  be  cured. 

ijposed  48070.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  will  take  one  or  two  of 

pjiiianent  your  suggestions.  In  the  case  of  the  stipendiary  chair- 
.s  endiary  man,  do  you  propose  that  he  should  be  elected  by  the 
Cirmati  of  board  of  guardians,  or  that  he  should  be  appointed  by 
Lrds  of  ^jjQ  Local  Government  Board  or  by  some  other  central 
ajointed  by  S'^t^ority  ? — My  idea  was  that  he  should  be  appointed 
jljjl  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  by  some  central 

Giernment  authority. 

^i'''^*  4807L  Do  you  think  that  the  guardians  would  much 

relish  having  a  chairman  of  that  kind  appointed  by  an 
outside  body  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

48072.  If  they  did  not,  might  not  that  lead  to  friction  ? 
— At  first  it  might,  but  I  think  they  would  get  used  to 
it,  as  long  as  he  did  not  vote. 

48073.  You  think  that  not  giving  him  a  vote  would 
practically  remove  that  difficulty  ? — I  think  they  would 
soon  get  to  be  rather  glad  to  have  such  a  man  there,  and 
it  would  avoid  that  constant  friction  which  there  is 
among  the  guardians  when  the  election  of  the  chairman 
has  to  take  place. 

48074.  Would  you  not  give  him  a  vote  in  the  case  of 
an  equality  of  votes  ? — I  think  I  would  never  give  him 
a  vote. 

48075.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  an  equahty 
of  votes  ? — It  would  have  to  go  in  accordance  with  the 
Tisual  rule,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  proposition  that 

I  is  made. 

P|Dosed  48076.  The  next  thing  you  suggest  is  that  a  guardian 

n  anationof  might  be  nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
Ulrdian  by 

for  each  union,  and  I  think  you  added  just  now  that  you 
proposed  that  he  should  not  vote  either  ? — I  think  ho 
had  better  not. 


Giernment 
Bird  for 
eiji  union. 


48077.  Would  a  man  under  those  circumstances  care 
to  act  as  a  guardian  1 — I  think  if  he  is  fond  of  the  business 
he  would. 

48078.  But  he  would  have  no  voice  ? — He  would  have 
a  voice  to  speak. 

48078.  But  not  a  voice  to  vote  or  determine  ? — Not  to 
vote. 

48079.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  satisfied  with  that 
position  ? — I  think  he  might  be  a  very,  useful  man  indeed, 
and  I  should  Hke  that  position  very  much. 


The  Rev.  ' 
Canon 
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48080.  Your  sixth  suggestion  is  that  the  inspector  should 
inspect  out-relief  cases.  In  the  Brixworth  Union  the 
out-rehef  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  whole  board  of 
guardians,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — Yes. 

48081.  Is  the  inspector  sometimes  present  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

48082.  Were  you  contemplating  something  further 
than  that  the  inspector  should  be  present  when  the  relief 
cases  were  dealt  with  ?  Were  you  contemjalating  that 
he  should  inspect  the  homes  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  was 
contemplating. 

48083.  What  is  your  precise  object  in  that ;  do  you 
mind  saying  ? — Because  I  think  if  he  went  and  saw  the 
homes  of  some  of  the  paupers  that  were  having  relief,  he 
would  be  better  able  to  say  to  the  guardians  whether  they 
were  doing  right  or  wrong.  Ho  can  never  say  very  much 
about  the  out-rehef  as  it  is,  because  he  has  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  poor  people  in  his  district. 

48084.  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  and  therefore  he  cr.nnot 
say  much  about  it  ? — He  does  not  know  the  circumstances, 
and  he  cannot  say  anything  about  it. 

48085.  With  regard  to  the  prohibitory  order,  do  you 
thiak  it  might  be  safe  to  limit  the  exceptions  to  it 
entirely  to  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would. 

48086.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  burial  expenses-? 
— That  is  not  any  difficulty  at  all  in  the  country  districts. 
They  are  almost  all  insured,  and  the  expenses  of  funerals 
are  almost  always  covered  in  that  way.  If  they  are  not, 
and  there  happens  to  be  any  difficulty,  it  can  be  met.  I 
remember  one  instance  in  my  experience  of  nearly  forty 
years  of  a  difficulty  ia  the  case  of  a  burial.  There  was  a 
great  disturbance  about  it,  but  it  was  not  our  duty  to 
bury,  and  it  was  not  really  a  Poor  Law  case,  although  the 
overseers  tried  to  throw  the  onus  upon  us.  We  refused  to 
bury,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  created  by  it. 
Fortunately  for  us,  just  at  the  same  time,  or  a  week  after,  a 
similar  case  happened  in  another  parish,  in  which  it  was 
shown  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Just  a  few  people 
put  their  heads  together,  and  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  and  buried  the  poor  unfortunate  person.  The 
effect  of  that  throughout  the  union,  I  think,  was  very  good. 

48087.  Practically  in  a  case  like  that,  you  would  rely 
upon  voluntary  agency ;  it  comes  to  that,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  a  very  small  amount  in  Cjuestion,  30s.  would  bury 
a  pauper  person. 

48088.  Would  you  treat  a  case  of  siokness  in  the  same  Proposed  re- 
kind  of  way  ? — In  regard  to  siokness  they  are  almost  all  placing  of 

in  sick  clubs  in  our  union.  medical  relief 

by  medical 

48089.  Therefore  we  come  back  to  this,  do  we  not,  that  clubs, 
your  plan  would  only  work  where  you  could  safely  rely 
upon  voluntary  agencies  of  that  kind  ? — My  plan  would 

also  have  the  effect  of  creating  voluntary  agencies  if  they 
were  wanted. 

48090.  Therefore  time  must  be  allowed  for  it  to  come 
into  operation  ? — Time,  of  course,  must  be  allowed. 

48091.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  your  suggestions  Proposed 

3  and  4,  do  you  propose  that  the  other  members  of  the  retention  of 
board  who  have  votes  should  be  elected  in  the  ordinary  election  of 
way  ?— Yes.  guardians. 

48092.  You  suggest  that  the  chairman  and  one  of  the 
guardians  should  be  nominated,  but  you  do  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  franchise  which  elects  the  ordinary  guar- 
dians ? — I  assume  they  would  go  on  as  before,  and  be  the 
ordinary  elected  guardians. 

48093.  Have  you  found  boards  of  guardians  in  the 
country  too  large  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  ? — No, 
not  as  a  rule. 

48094.  Practically  you  would  leave  everything  just  as 
it  is,  otherwise  ? — As  regards  the  guardians. 

48095.  In  all  your  efforts  in  regard  to  outdoor  rehef,  Question  of 
have  you  come  across  any  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  ©f  suffering 
your  policy  so  far  as  you  can  test  the  matter,  widows  or  g^j!|gfj^ 
children  have  suffered  starvation  or  something  approaching  abolition  of 
it  ? — No,  never. 


out -relief. 


48096.  Have  you  yourself  made  inquiry  about  these 
cases  ? — Consta,ntly. 


5U 
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48097.  With  that  result  ?— Yes,  after  the  reformation 
started,  the  first  year  I  was  asked  to  make  an  inquiry, 
which  I  did  with  the  help  of  the  relieving  officer  as  to 
what  had  become  of  all  the  cases  that  had  been 
struck  off.  The  inquiry  was  a  very  searching  one.  I 
visited  many  of  the  cases  myself,  and  the  relieving  officer 
followed  up  every  case  that  had  been  struck  off.  The 
result  was  most  satisfactory,  even  to  those  who  had 
opposed  our  policy.  In  ten  j^ears'  time  we  made  a 
similar  inquiry,  and  that  inquiry  showed  such  satisfactory 
results  that  we  restricted  our  relief  by  a  few  more  rules, 
with  the  effect  that  in  twenty  yea.rs'  time  we  practically 
stamped  out  out-door  relief  altogether. 

48098.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  have  your  stipendiary 
chairman  and  nominated  guardian,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  board  of  guardians  making  a  reaction  against  the 
older  policy,  you  could  steer  a  consistent  course  in  the 
face  of  that  reaction  amongst  the  guardians,  that  is  to 
say,  amongst  the  public  ? — I  do  not  know  whethi  r  we 
could  have  done  it  with  the  great  influx  of  opponents 
who  came  in  with  the  Act  of  1894  ;  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had  been  the  stipendiary 
chairman,  I  could  have  gone  on  carrying  out  my  policy. 

48099.  Your  proposals  depend  upon  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  having  a  clear  policy  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief  ? — Yes,  that  policy  being  my  policy. 

Possibility  of  48100.  Your  policy,  you  say,  was  originally  based  on 
Local  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

Governmient  ^ 
Board  laying     48101.  And  since  that  time  on  experience  ? — Exactly. 

down  detinite  ,  .         ,  , 

policy  for  48102.  Without  gomg  so  far  as  to  make  any  proposition 

relief.  as  to  time,  would  you  say  experience  was  large  enough 

to  authorise  such  a  body  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  state  a  definite  policy  ? — I  should  say  so.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  I  think  my  experience  ia  the  small  union 
to  which  I  belong  was  just  a  miniature  of  the  Poor  Law 
history  since  Elizabeth's  time. 

48103.  Following  that  just  one  step  further,  would 
you  say  that  unless  there  is  a  definite  declaration  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  there 
is  no  solution  of  this  question  ? — That  is  what  I  think. 

Extent  to 

which  charity  48104.  To  take  one  other  point;  I  understand  you 
would  be  to  say  that  although  charitable  relief  might  facilitate  the 
necessary  change  from  a  less  strict  policy  to  a  stricter  policy,  yet 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  amount  of  charitable 
relief  in  order  to  make  the  change  ? — To  begin  with,  in  a 
ba.dly  administered  union,  if  the  out-relief  were  suddenly 
restricted,  you  would  want  a  good  deal  of  charitable 
relief  to  help  you  out,  but  by  degrees  you  would  want 
less  and  less. 

48105.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  dealt  with  your  new  cases 
on  the  new  principle  by  degrees  you  would  get  the  ad- 
ministration straight  ? — Exactly. 

Classification  48106.  There  was  one  phrase  which  I  think  you  did 
by  character  not  use,  but  which  might  by  implication  be  laid  down 
in  Brixworth  a,g  feeing  used  by  you  ;  that  was  that  possibly  you  would 
union.  jjQ^.  pgfgp  people  to  the  workhouse,  because  it  might  be 

full  of  bad  characters.  I  noted  that  at  the  time,  and  I 
thought  I  would  just  ask  you  whether  you  have  not  in 
your  workhouse  practically  such  a  classification  that 
you  can  deal  with  peculiar  cases  in  the  manner  desired  ? 
— Yes,  we  have.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
danger  of  that  kind.  The  association  of  bad  characters 
would  be  hardly  felt ;  it  would  be  simply  the  fact  that 
they  were  at  the  workhouse  which  would  be  felt  in  a 
small  union  of  our  kind. 

Objection  to  48107.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
the  county  as  there  should  be  such  a  county  administration — I  am 
the  Poor  Law  talking  your  own  districts — that  the  workhouses  should  be 
^"^^^^  connected  rather  with  the  county  as  a  central  organisation 

than  with  the  local  parishes  ? — I  should  not  like  to  see  it. 

48108.  Would  you  give  your  reason  ? — Because  I  think 
the  local  district  takes  a  healthy  and  a  good  interest  in 
its  own  workhouse,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  is  done  by 
various  members,  not  only  of  the  board  of  guardians,  but 
of  the  various  parishes  around,  visiting  the  workhouse. 
That  interest,  I  think,  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  see  it  disturbed,  as  I  think  it  would  be  if  the 
workhouse  became  a  county  institution. 


t 


upon  restric- 
tion  or 
abolition  of 
out-relief. 


48109.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  interest  helps  to 
make  that  institution  more  or  less  humane,  we  may  say  ? 
— It  makes  it,  as  I  suggest  in  my  statement,  more  likely  I 
to  be  a  place  of  comfort  for  unfortunate  people. 

48110.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  a  Effect  of  \ 
remark  of  Mrs.  Calverley's  in  one  of  the  papers  which  have  restrlctioof  ) 
been  sent  in  to  us.    She  says  she  believes  outdoor  relief  out-reliefjn  i 
to  be  costly,  that  it  checks  the  instmct  of  brotherly  kind-       chanej  U 
liness,  that  it  discourages  prudence  and  thrift,  that  it  P^*«'  ]\ 


weakens  family  ties,  and  that  it  destroys  the  honourable 
independence  of  the  working  classes.  Can  you,  out  of 
your  experience,  say  whether  the  instinct  of  brotherly 
kindliness  has  been  developed  in  consequence  of  the  line 
you  have  taken  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  prove.  I  could  not  give  any  definite 
instance  ;  but  when  the  whole  character  of  a  people  is 
elevated  and  the  whole  conditions  improved,  it  stands 
almost  to  reason  that  a  condition  such  as  you  are  supposing 
would  be  brought  about,  though  I  cannot  give  you 
any  particular  instance. 

48111.  If  there  were  a  declaration  of  policy,  would  you 

be  inclined  to  say  that  that  policy  might  be  submi  cted  in  an 
order  which  would  cover  certain  groups  of  unions,  and  then, 
as  I  think  in  a  measure  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the.  new  Poor  Law,  extended  to  yet  other  unions  ? — 
That  might  be  advisable,  but  I  have  hardly  given  that  a 
thought,  and  therefore  I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  at  present. 

48112.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  the  policy  you  have  Latent p 
adopted  has  really  been  based  on  the  belief  that  there  is  of  self 
more  power  among  the  poor  to  help  themselves  and  one  among  W 
another  than  is  generally  believed  by  well-to-do  people  P^op^®- 
in  most  parishes  ? — I  believe  there  is  quite  sufficient  power 
amongst  the  poor  people. 

48113.  And   circumstances   have   justified   that  ex- 
pectation ? — Thoroughly. 

48114.  I  suppose  if  that  were  so,  in  1895  (when,  as  I  Effect  of 
-understand,    out-door  relief  was  greatly  increased)  you  increasin 
did  not  notice  any  greater  comfort  in  the  cottages  and  out  reliefn 
among  the  people  in  consequence  of  that  ? — No,  none  standard 
at  all.  comfort. 

48115.  So  that  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  Advanta; 
you  would  feel  that  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  was  to  the  po  afi 
really  beneficial  ? — It  was  most  beneficial.    That  is  the  abolishin,  f 


real  reason  why  I  advocate  it, 

48116.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  economy  ? — No. 

48117.  But  of  real  belief  in  what  the  poor  can  do  for  one 
another  and  for  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  have  sometimes  said 
I  should  not  have  been  so  much  attacked,  and  it  might 
have  been  better,  if  it  had  cost  more  to  carry  out  my 
policy  rather  than  less. 

48118.  In  fact  when  the  attention  of  a  family  is  con- 
centrated on  their  own  duties,  they  can  perform  them  for 
themselves  far  better  than  we  can  perform  them  for 
them  ? — Far  better. 

48119.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  the 
change  of  authority  was  initiated  in  1895  ?  Was  there 
any  cry  of  any  special  hardship  got  up  ? — Yes.  Always 
there  was  a  cry  of  special  hardship  going  on  during  most 
of  the  twenty-five  years  I  was  employed,  with  others,  in 
carrying  out  our  policy.  It  came  to  a  head,  if  you 
may  say  that  a  cry  comes  to  a  head — it  came,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  openly  and  bitterly  expressed,  just  about  1894,  or  a 
little  before  that,  by  a  political  organisation  which  was 
got  up — an  association  formed  to  resist  our  out-relief 
policy.  In  a  short  while  it  was  headed  by  a  very  able 
exponent  of  the  opposite  policy  who  was  just  the  man 
they  wanted.  The  association  became  very  strong,  so  much 
so  that  they  could  influence  elections,  and  they  had  the 
power  therefore  to  turn  the  scale  of  the  board  of  guardians 
against  me  altogether.  So  my  policy  was  destroyed,  and 
I  was  ousted. 

48120.  Did  they  base  their  outcry  on  any  special  cases, 
or  was  it  merely  a  general  complaint  ? — That  was  the 
great  difiiculty.  They  based  their  ciy  on  general  state- 
ments of  hardships,  and  whenever  I  endeavoured  to  bind 
them  to  any  particular  case,  the  case  was  never  produced. 
But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  all  that  came  out  in 
the  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  when  I  was  examined. 
All  the  hard  cases  that  I  could  procure  were  brought  before 
i>e  Commission  and  described  to  them  ;  then  a  subsequent 
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witness  produced  a  number  more,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
telling  what  was  really  the  case  about  them.  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  every  case  entirely  broke  down  when  it 
was  brought  to  the  proof.  But  it  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  influence  the  people  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
subject  and  who  had  votes,  and  consequently  my  policy 
was  destroyed. 

48121.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  rather  frequently 
that  to  restrict  the  medical  relief,  and  to  throw  back  the 

by  people  on  medical  clubs,  is  really  to  throw  them  back  upon 
incompetent  medical  help.  Have  you  any  information 
about  the  help  that  they  get  through  the  clubs  ? — It  is 
exactly  the  same  that  they  would  have  otherwise.  The 
same  medical  officers  are  in  the  union  now  that  there  were 
then. 

48122.  You  mean  that  they  would  be  the  same  men 
attending  the  clubs  who  were  the  medical  officers  ? — 
Exactly  the  same. 

48123.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  co-operative  societies 
you  mention  in  your  statement  were  originated  ?  Did 
they  arise  among  the  people  themselves  ? — Yes.  Ail 
useful  organisations  originate  from  amongst  the  people 
themselves — or  almost  all. 


48124.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  special 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  central  co-operative  societies 
i  to  do  it  ? — No,  there  was  not.    I  have  started  two,  but 

]  others  were  initiated  by  the  people  themselves  in  their 

I  own  villages. 

,  j   j-ative      48125.  Does  the  co-operative  public  house  work  well  ? 
Vty  public  —Very  well,  I  think, 
e  and  its     48126.  Do  they  give  dividends  on  the  amount  that  is 
drunk  ;  is  that  the  sort  of  thing  they  do  ? — The  arrange- 
ment is  rather  curious.    The  public  house  is  co-operative 
!  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  co-operative  society  and  is 

I  worked  by  a  committee  of  the  co-operative  society.  Then 

there  are  two  shops  in  the  village,  which  are  both  in  the 
hands  of  the  co-operators.  The  profits  on  the  drink, 
which  are  large,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  are  given  upon 
the  groceries,  draperies  and  other  things  purchased  at 
these  shops,  and  thereby  a  very  large  dividend  is  given 
every  quarter  to  the  members  who  purchase  at  these 
shops 

48127.  Then  the  dividend  is  not  on  the  drink  but  on 
the  groceries  ? — It  comes  from  the  drink. 

48128.  But  it  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  groceries 
bought  ? — It  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
goods  they  buy  at  these  shops. 

48129.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Then  they  do  not  give  cheques 
on  the  drink  really  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

48130.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  So  that  when  one  man 
drinks  and  another  man  buys  sugar  ? — The  sugar  man 
gets  the  profit  on  the  other  man's  drink. 


osed  48131.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  your  tenth  suggestion  you 

tion  of     say  "  abolish  compound  householders."    Do  you  think 
■oiiiounding  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  any  House  of  Commons 
n  its  effect  -y^ould  have  a  more  restricted  franchise  for  even  boards 
d  lttis^ra^^  of  guardians  than  they  have  for  the  House  of  Commons  1 — 
fjj        '     What  I  meant  was  not  to  abolish  the  householder,  but 
!  only  to  abolish  the  system  of  compounding 

48132.  So  that  all  should  pay  their  rates  direct? — 
Yes.    I  have  not  put  my  meaning  quite  clearly  there. 

48133.  What  about  the  franchise  ? — That  would  not 
alter  the  franchise.  An  ordinary  labourer  in  an  ordinary 
cottage  does  not  pay  the  rates,  but  he  gets  a  vote.  Under 
my  proposal,  I  should  do  away  with  that,  and  see  that 
he  does  pay  his  rates.  But  he  would  not  lose  his  vote, 
and  there  would  be  no  difference  to  him  except  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  his  own  rate  and  would  know  when 
it  was  increased. 

48134.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  get  a  continuity 
in  policy  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  you  have 
made  it  you  were  to  abolish  this  compounding  ? — I  think 
that  would  help  towards  it.  My  real  idea  is  that  he 
would  begin  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  very 
extravagant  system  of  relief — and  the  relief  must  be 
extravagant  if  there  is  outdoor  relief — and  he  would 
begin  also  to  feel  that  he  would  not  like  to  see  some  of 
his  neighbours  having  relief  which  he  had  to  pay  for. 


48135.  (Dr.  Doivnes.)  In  1895  you  tell  us  there  were 
but  eighteen  outdoor  paupers ;  does  that  eighteen 
include  those  who  were  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only? — 
There  was  no  medical  relief  then ;  it  had  been  abolished 
some  time  before — at  least  we  did  not  abolish  it,  but 
there  was  none,  as  they  were  all  in  medical  clubs  and 
we  always  refused  to  give  that  relief. 

48136.  Could  you  carry  in  your  mind  what  proportion 
of  the  indoor  relief  at  that  time  was  sick  cases  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

48137.  Coming  to  the  later  period  (1907),  when  you 
have  101  indoor  and  127  outdoor,  is  that  increase  to  any 
extent  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  sick  ? — • 
No.  It  is  the  ordinary  relief  given  to  the  ordinary 
applicants.  Some  would  be  sick,  some  incapable,  and 
80  on. 

48138.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease due  to  sickness  ? — No,  not  at  all.  There  has 
been  no  epidemic  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

48139.  With  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  union  medical 
club  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  parish  clubs, 
what  was  the  reason  that  the  parishes  superseded  the  union 
club  ? — Personally,  I  always  encouraged  the  parishes  to 
have  their  own  club.  It  was  rather  an  inconvenient 
business  to  carry  on  the  union  club,  and  the  guardians  did 
not  very  much  hke  being  stewards,  and  so  on. 

48140.  It  was  not  because  the  union  club  failed  ? — 
Not  at  all.    The  same  doctors  took  on  the  parish  clubs. 

48141.  Medical  clubs  for  women  and  children  you  say 
are  general ;  what  sort  of  payments  are  made  by  them  to 
the  medical  clubs  in  your  district  ? — Is.  per  quarter  for  an 
adult  and  6d.  for  a  child,  so  a  woman  with  three  children 
would  pay  2s.  6d.  a  quarter. 

48142.  In  the  event  of  cases  rec[uiring  institutional 
treatment,  what  arrangements  are  available  ? — The 
board  subscribes  to  the  general  hospital,  and  has  so  many 
letters,  and  the  paupers  apply  for  letters  sometimes  under 
the  advice  of  the  doctor. 

48143.  I  was  thinking  for  the  moment  rather  of  the 
people  who  are  not  paupers,  but  who  are  in  these  medical 
clubs.  Assuming  that  a  man  in  a  medical  club  needs 
tieatment  in  an  infirmary  or  hospital,  what  would  be 
available  ? — If  the  doctor  of  the  medical  club  recom- 
mends it,  then  voluntary  charity  will  almost  always  be 
found  sufficient  to  supply  the  letter. 

48144.  Have  you  found  voluntary  charity  fail  you  in 
that  regard  ? — I  think  voluntary  charity  does  too  much  in 
that  regard. 

48145.  Although  you  told  us  that  the  squires  have  gone 
from  the  district  ?— Yes,  but  all  the  charitable  people 
have  not  gone  with  the  squires. 

48146.  Do  you  rely  on  outside  charity  at  all,  that  is 
chaurity  from  elsewhere  than  within  the  union  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

48147.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  cases  where 
temporary  sickness  has  had  to  be  reheved,  and  where  the 
home  may  be  broken  up  if  the  man  went  into  the  work- 
liouse  ? — Such  cases  occur  very  occasionally,  as  almost  all 
are  in  bsnefiT}  clubs,  and  they  are  rather  difficult  cases  to 
meet ;  but  the  difficulty  is  always  got  over.  I  do  not 
know  so  much  what  goes  on  now  in  other  parishes  besides 
my  own,  but  speaking  of  my  own  parish  there  is  no 
difficulty. 

48148.  What  tides  over  the  difficulty  in  your  parish  ? — 
Is  it  charity  ? — Yes.  It  is  the  charity  of  the  neighbours 
chiefly,  I  thuik— my  own  and  other  people's. 

48149.  In  regard  to  the  nominated  stipendiary  chair- 
men, would  you  have  them  sign  cheques  and  take  part  in 
the  ordinary  business  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  I  would  have 
the  chairman  do  his  ordinary  work. 

48150.  You  have  told  us  that  you  approve  of  the  size  of 
boards  of  guardians  ;  I  take  it  that  you  referred  there  to 
your  own  experience  ? — Yes. 

48151.  Would  you  approve  of  a  board  consisting  of  as 
many  as  110 — I  think  there  are  cases  like  that  in  country 
districts  ? — Then  they  would  have  to  divide  up  into 
committees,  I  suppose. 
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48152.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do,  but  they  are  very 
large  boards  ? — Much  too  large. 

48153.  With  regard  to  the  rules  of  administration,  had 
you  any  in  use  in  Brixworth  in  your  time  ? — Yes. 

48154.  Are  they  stiU  in  use  ? — No,  they  are  not.  They 
abandoned  all  rules  and  all  principles  when  they  broke 
with  me. 

48155.  Have  those  rules  been  pubUshed  anywhere  ? — 
Yes,  you  have  them  in  the  Local  Government  Report. 

48156.  {(Mr.  Phelps.)  The  principles  which  you  quoted 
were  laid  down  in  1834,  were  they  not  ? — I  thought  they 
were  evolved  certainly  in  1601,  because  I  thought,  and  I 
think  still,  that  the  Report  of  1834  reverted  to  those- 
principles. 

48157.  At  any  rate,  they  figure  prominently  ia  the 
Report  of  1834  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

48158.  In  many  ways  the  condition  of  the  country  has 
altered  very  much  since  1834  ?— Yes. 

48159.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  in  the  direction  of 
those  principles,  or  against  them  ? — What  sort  of  condi- 
tions may  I  ask  are  you  thinking  of  ? — 

48160.  The  material  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  ? — In  favour  of  them. 

48161.  To  take  a  point,  which  has  not  been  raised, 
with  regard  to  the  workhouse,  do  you  think  residence  in 
the  workhouse  ought  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  deterrent  ? 
—I  think  all  relief  ought  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  de- 
terrent. X 

48162.  Do  you  think  that  the  standard  of  living  or  com- 
fort in  the  workhouse  might  safely  be  improved  now  ? — 
It  has  been  of  late  years  very  much  improved,  and  I  am 
doubtful  whether  it  should  be  more  improved ;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  think  it  need  be  more  improved  than  it  has  been. 

48163.  In  what  direction  has  it  been  improved  in  your 
experience  ?— There  has  been  better  food  given,  a  better 
diet,  I  think,  a  good  deal,  and  pleasanter  clothing.  I 
think,  generally  speaking,  the  old  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  deserving  who  happen  to  come  in,  are 
much  more  comfortable  than  they  used  to  be  in  the  old 
days.  The  whole  condition  of  the  inmates  is,  I  think,  in  a 
higher  scale,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  more  attention  is  paid 
to  their  comfort  by  people  who  visit  the  workhouse  and  so 
on.  So  it  is  really  a  much  happier  place  than  it  was  before, 
though  it  is  still,  and  I  hope  always  will  be,  a  deterrent 
system  of  rehef. 

Elements  of       48164.  What  do  you  think  is  the  deterrent  feature  in 
deterrence  in     j^^^  -f — Pa:rtly  the  name,  which  is  an  awkward  iiame, 
indoor  re  le  .         partly  the  want  of  hberty  and  the  certain  amount 
of  discipline  which  has  to  be  enforced  ;  also,  sometimes, 
the  association  with  people  they  do  not  Uke. 

48165.  Now  with  regard  to  the  housing,  clothing  and 
diet,  do  yon  think  that  the  position  of  an  old  man  in  Brix- 
worth workhouse  is  preferable  to  the  position  of  a  man 
outside  1 — I  think  it  is  in  material  things,  but  there  is 
the  sentiment  of  it,  and  the  feehng  that  he  cannot  see  his 
friends,  and  smoke  his  pipe  when  he  hkes,  and  so  on. 
As  to  healthy  conditions,  I  think  the  workliouse  is  very 
much  improved,  and  is  quite  good  enough. 
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48166.  Take  the  case  of  the  children  ;  what  policy  did 
you,  or  do  you  adopt  in  regard  to  your  children  at  Brix- 
worth ? — We  stiU  keep  our  children  in  the  house,  not 
becaus  ^  wo  think  it  is  perhaps  the  best  system — the  best 
system  is  that  which  is  the  best  administered,  I  think — but 
because  we  have  no  means,  as  we  think,  of  properly  boarding 
them  out.  We  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  a  really  efficient 
committee,  and  we  have  not  very  many  children. 

48167.  Do  you  think  boarding  out  is  a  good  system  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  good  system  if  it  is  very  well  worked,  but 
it  wants  working  with  immense  care. 

48168.  Do  you  think  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
makes  the  lot  of  a  pauper's  child  preferable  to  that  of  a 
labourer's  child  ? — I  think  it  does. 

48169.  You  do  think  it  is  open  to  that  objection  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is.  It  is  often  remarked  by  the  poor 
"  I  wish  my  child  could  have  such  good  clothes,"  and  bo  on, 

48170.  {Chairman.)  That  is  when  they  are  boarded 
out  ? — Yes. 


48171.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  i3o  you  think  that  applies  to  other  j 
systems,  the  cottage  home  system,  for  instance  ? — Very  ; 
much  so. 

48172.  Do  you  think  that  that  strikes  the  imagination 
of  the  labouring  classes  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

48173.  With  regard  to  the  sick,  the  pro^^sion  for  the  Improved 
sick  has  very  much  improved  in  workhouses,  has  it  not  ? —  standard 
Very  much.  i^^oor 

medical 

48174.  What  accommodation  have  you  in  your  work-  relief, 
house  infirmary  ? — We  have  sufficient,  I  think,  for  the 
men,  but  we  have  not  now  sufficient  for  the  women. 

Our  workhouse  has  become,  under  the  lax  system  of  rehef, 
overcrowded. 

48175.  Do  you  think  that  the  hands  of  the  guardians  Question  i 
require  to  be  strengthened  ^\dth  regard  to  certain  cases  ?  need  of  ci- 
Somebody  has  alluded  to  the  cases'  of  obstinate  people  pulsory 
who  refuse  to  come  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  ;  would  power  to 
you  be  prepared  to  see  legal  powers  of  compulsion  given  to  lemoye 
guardians  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.    I  think  if  ^^''^j^g" 

it  is  knoTTO  that  the  board  of  guardians  is  a  strict  one  and  ■workhous' 
really  means  to  stick  by  what  it  says  the  difficulty  would  ! 
very  soon  disappear.  ' 

48176.  Do  you  think  that  powers  of  that  kind  are  needed 
in  the  case  of  mentally  defective  girls  who  come  in  to  be 
confined  ? — Powers  of  retaining  them,  do  you  mean,  in 
the  workhouse  ? 

^  48177.  Yes  ?— I   should   like   to   soe    those  powers 
strengthened. 

48178.  Have  you  experience  of  that  at  Brixworth  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  one  or  two  cases  where  they  go  out  and 
come  in  very  frequently  indeed  in  the  same  condition. 

48179.  You  said  that  after  the  system  which  you 
support  had  been  working  for  ten  years,  a  census  was  taken 
in  the  union  in  a  ssnss  to  discover  the  effect  of  it? — I  did 
not  speak  of  a  census,  I  think,  but  I  spoke  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry  as  to  what  had  been  the  effect  of  our  strict  rule. 

48180.  Has  any  inquiry  been  made  into  the  effect  of  ' 
the  new  system,  the  present  system  ? — No,  not  at  present.  [^g'^*p°jj'' 

48181.  Have  you  any  figures  or  facts  in  your  own  mind  restrictivt 
which  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  as  to  its  effects  ? — At  policy  as  i 
present  only  as  to  the  cost  and  number  of  paupers.  I  out-relief, 
have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  character  of  the 
people  at  all. 

48182.  Or  the  effect  upon  clubs  and  provident  mstitu-  Effect  of  1 
tions  generally  ? — I  think  it  has  had  no  effect,  and  will  out-relief 
not  have  any  effect,  at  any  rate  for  some  time,  upon  clubs.  ''J^^J.^*! 

I  think  that  medical  clubs  and  other  agencies,  such  as  " 
co-operation,  which  have  already  been  in  force,  are  so 
popular  that  even  the  worst  system  of  out-relief  will  not 
affect  them  very  much. 

48183.  Failing  the  adoption  of  a  rigid  rule  with  regard  Proposal 
to  out-relief,  would  you  favour  a  proposal  which  has  stipendia: 
been  made  that  the  administration  of  outdoor  rehef  adminis- 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  stipendiary  ?— It  has  tration  of 
not  occurred  to  me,  but  if  he  were  a  good  stipendiary,  ^®  ^®  ' 
yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  ^ 
certainly  from  an  administrative  point  of  view. 

48184.  {Mr.  Russell   Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  the  The  r 
children,  admittmg  that  the  idea  of  the  Poor  Law  is  that  Q^Yhe^  ' 
the  pauper  should  be  in  a  less  eligible  position  than  the  pj-inciple'ti 
one  who  is  not  a  pauper,  would  you  say  the  same  thing  ineligibilit 
of  the  pauper's  child  ? — Yes,  I  thuik  I  should.  to  the  reli 

48186.  Then  you  are  placmg  the  pauper's  child  at  a  childrei 
double  disadvantage  ;    first  of  all,  he  is  the  child  of  a 
pauper,  and  then  he  is  to  have  a  less  eligible  bringing-  _  | 

up  than  the  ordinary  child  ? — I  should  have  begun  by  ' 
preventing  the  child's  parent  being  a  pauper. 

48186.  Quite  so,  but  I  cannot  carry  the  matter  back 
as  far  as  that ;  that  has  been  settled.  Does  it  fit  in  with 
your  principles  that  the  pauper's  child  is  to  be  brought 
up  in  a  less  eligible  way  than  another  person's  child  ? — 
I  think  it  must  be  so,  inevitably.  ' 

48187-8.  Is  that  not  likely  to  cause  perpetual  pauperism 
in  that  particular  family  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  more 
likely  to  cause  that  than  the  proposal  to  improve  that 
child  in  any  particular  way.  I  think  the  child  must 
bear,  as  it  were,  the  sins  of  the  father  and  the  father 
the  sins  of  the  child  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  should 
not  like  Poor  Law  relief  to  interfere  with  that. 
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48189.  In  regard  to  the  workhouse  itself,  it  seems  to 
me,  looking  at  your  account  of  what  you  would  like  the 
indoor  relief  to  be,  that  the  basis  of  your  plan  is  a  kindly- 
conducted  workhouse  with  extreme  severity  outside  ? — 
No  ;  a  kindly-conducted  workhouse  as  far  as  possible, 
but  a  disciplinary  workhouse  as  regards  those  who  are 
not  supposed  to  be  decent  characters,  and  no  outdoor 
relief. 

48190.  In  a  small  workhouse  would  it  not  be  difficult 
to  keep  separate  those  who  are  desirable  from  those  who 
are  undesirable  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  difiScult.  That  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  small  workhouse. 

48191.  That  is  rather  hard,  is  it  not,  upon  the  desir- 
ables ? — It  can  be  dealt  with.  A  good  master  and  a 
good  matron  can  alwaj'S  make  arrangements  in  a  small 
workhouse,  because  there  will  only  be  a  few  people,  and 
can  only  be  a  few  people  of  this  sort,  and  so  you  can 
make  arrangements  for  their  comfort  as  a  rule,  I  think. 

48192.  I  take  it  that  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief 
has  made  dependence  upon  voluntary  agencies  almost 
absolutely  necessary  ? — It  has  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
ought.  One  does  not  want  to  discourage  voluntary 
agencies. 

48193.  Are  they  as  a  rule,  in  your  opinion,  carefully 
administered — as  carefully  adniinistered  as  other  means  ? 
Would  you  say  that  voluntary  agencies  are  generally 
well-administered  '! — Do  you  mean  charities  ? 

48194.  Yes  ? — That  is  another  question.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  at  all  well-administered.  I  was  not 
meaning  that,  and  I  thought  you  meant  individual 
charity  between  neighbour  and  neighbour. 

48195.  Even  that  sometimes  is  rather  abused  ? — Yes, 
it  is  very  unwise  sometimes.  My  only  point  would  be 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  cases. 

48196.  Also  in  regard  to  your  suggestions,  you  do  not 
go  beyond  rural  areas,  and  you  only  claim  to  speak  in 
regard  to  them  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  examined 
on  urban  districts. 

48197.  With  regard  to  the  chairman  without  a  vote, 
and  the  expert  without  a  vote  which  you  spoke  of,  do  you 
think  that  very  much  notice  would  be  taken  of  these  ex- 
perts if  they  were  people  simply  coming  in  that  way 
and  having  no  vote  and  being  looked  upon  rather  as 
people  who  were  critics  and  not  sharers  in  the  work  ? — 
I  think  at  the  first  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  that 
kind  of  feeling  against  them,  but  I  think  it  would  wear 
off,  and  if  it  was  found  that  the  man  was  a  useful,  kindly 
and  genial  sort  of  man  (which  we  hope  he  would  be) 
they  would  gradually  find  the  advantage  there  was  in 
having  such  a  man  with  them.  The  advantage  outside 
would  be  more  perhaps  than  the  advantage  inside. 

48198.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  told  Mr.  Wakefield  that 
some  use  of  charity  is  necessary,  but  I  take  it  from  what 
you  have  said  before  that  that  is  rather  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  temporary  expedient  ? — Exactly. 

48199.  And  not  as  a  permanent  solution.  Then  you 
rely — I  go  over  it  again  because  it  is  so  very  important 
— chiefly  on  real  independence  and  on  self-help  to  secure 
that  ?— Entirely,  in  the  long-run. 

48200.  That  is  to  say,  your  plan  is  not  the  substitution 
of  charity  for  Poor  Law  relief  ? — ISIo. 

48201.  Far  from  it  ? — Yes,  the  contrary. 

48202.  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  of  that,  because  some- 
times it  is  thought  that  it  is  so.  Your  method  of  the 
refusal  of  out-rehef  is  supposed  by  some  to  encourage 
going  into  the  house  ;  is  that  so  ? — On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  by  restricting  out-relief  we  also  gradually 
empty  the  house. 

48203.  So  that  it  is  not  a  substitution  of  another  form 
of  poor  rehef  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

48204.  Excuse  me  if  I  ask  these  things,  which  Mr. 
Loch  asked  to  a  certain  extent,  because  they  are  im- 
portant. Then  there  is  a  consequence  from  that  which  I 
should  like  to  pursue.  Does  not  the  passing  of  out-rehef 
result  rather  in  the  absence  of  the  older,  respectable 
denizens  of  the  poor-house  ? — It  naturally  would  do  so. 

48205.  They  are  also  found  in  the  world  outside  be- 
cause their  friends  come  forward  1 — Exactly. 
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48206.  So  that  actually  those  special  cases  for  which 
almost  almshouse  treatment  is  secured  in  kindly  work- 
houses, are  very  rarely  to  be  found  there  at  all  ? — I 
quite  agree. 

48207.  And  the  effect  comes  to  be  that  less  classifica- 
tion is  needed  ? — Exactly.    I  quite  agree  with  that. 

48208.  Again  it  would  lead  to  an  immense  simphfica-  The  financial 
tion  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  Poor  Law  if  your  pro-  aspects  of 
posals  could  be  carried  out  ? — It  does,  in  my  view,  en- 
tirely.   That  is  the  object  one  has  in  view. 

48209.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  cheaper 
system,  because  you  may  have  more  elaborate  medical 
rehef,  perhaps  ? — I  think  it  must  be  decidedly  a  cheaper 
system,  and  in  practice  it  is  very  much  cheaper. 

48210.  We  do  find,  do  we  not,  in  some  of  those  unions 
which  are  administered  on  your  principles,  that  the 
expenditure  has  very  largely  increased  ? — I  do  not  know 
one. 

48211.  You    would  not    say  that    that  was    so? — 
Certainly  not  in  the  country  districts. 

48212.  I  should  not  regard  it  as  important  if  it  were 
so  ? — Neither  should  I. 

48213.  One  question  with  regard  to  this  stipendiary  Proposed 
proposal.    Would  the  stipendiary  chairman  be  a  local  permanent 
man  ?— If  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  stipendiary 
was  able  to  find  a  good  local  man  it  would  be  advisable  ^ 
to  have  him,  I  think;  but  otherwise  we  would ^keep  g^j^j.^j^jjg_ 
clear  of  the  local  men. 

48214.  Otherwise  he  might  be  sent  down,  just  as  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  is  sent  to  any  town  1 — Yes  ;  but 
I  think  they  would  much  prefer  one  of  their  own  selves. 

48215.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  local  man  ? — I 
think  so. 

48216.  The  nominated  guardian  you  spoke  of  would  The  functions 
be  a  local  man  in  any  case,  I  take  it  ? — Yes.  I  am  always  of  nominated 
supposing  that  the  Local  Government  Board  takes  a  guardians  in 
strong  line  in  the  direction  that  I  am  advocating.  uiUformity 

48217.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  means  of  arriving 
at  a  great  deal  of  uniformity  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

48218.  Then  with  regard  to  the  children,  do  you  draw  The 

any  distinction  between  pauper  children  who  have  their  applicability 
parents  and  their  belongings,  and  those  who  have  not,  of  the 
whose  cormection  with  then'  past  life  may  be  completely  P^^^'.^^P 
broken  by  adoption  by  the  guardians  ?    Do  you  draw     ^jj^  reli^ 
any  distinction  there  ? — In  their  treatment  in  the  house,  qJ  children, 
do  you  mean  ? 

48219.  I  only  ask  whether  they  might  be  treated  better 
or  not  than  the  surrounding  children  ? — I  should  not  hke 
to  see  them  better  treated.  We  should  give  them  the 
same  treatment  that  any  ordinary  child  would  have. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  if  they  came  into  the 
workhouse  they  would  be  supposed  to  be  treated  in  a 
less  eligible  manner. 

48220.  But  it  would  be  practically  impossible,  would 
it  not,  to  carry  the  standard  of  child  hfe  in  the  houses  of 
the  poor  into  any  houses  provided  by  a  pubhc  body  for 
childi-en,  whether  they  be  cottage  homes  or  scattered  homes, 
or  whether  the  children  be  looked  after  as  boarded-out 
children  ?  In  every  case  the  standard  must  be  a  standard 
of  perfection  in  a  way  ? — That  is  my  objection,  though 
it  is  not  a  very  strong  one,  against  the  system  of  boarding 
out  and  cottage  homes,  that  it  does  raise  the  conditions 
of  hfe  for  the  particular  child  above  the  conditions 
of  life  of  the  independent  labourer's  child. 

48221.  How  would  you  treat  the  children  who  are 
absolutely  thrown  upon  the  Poor  Law,  that  is  to  say, 
the  children  who  are  adopted  and  who  are  completely 
separated  from  all  their  past  ?— I  see  no  way  of  treating 
them  less  ehgibly  than  the  independent  labourer's  child, 
except  by  bringing  them  into  the  v/orkhouse,  where  they 
would  practically  be  treated  quite  as  well  as  they  are  in 
their  friends  houses  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  mere  fact 
of  their  being  in  the  workhouse  would  make  it  a  less  ehgible 
lot. 

48222.  Then  you  do  not  share  the  view  which  is  very  Question  of 
generally  held  that  the  children  should  be  removed  from  the 

the  workhouse  t — No,  I  do  not.    I  am  only  speaking  for  desirability 
rural  districts    May  I  go  on  to  say  why  ?    In  going  round  ^^iU?renYrom 
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the  various  workhouses  Ln  my  county,  I  have  visited 
many  workhouses  where  the  boarding-out  of  children  was 
adopted.  In  almost  every  case  it  was  found  impossible 
to  board-out  the  whole  of  the  children,  and  there  were 
perhaps  one  or  two  little  children  left  in  the  workhouse.  A 
more  miserable  condition  I  cannot  imagine  for  a  child 
than  to  be  a  solitary  child,  or  just  to  have  one  companion. 


in  a  workhouse.  That  was  the  other  side  of  the  boarding- 
out  system,  which  rather  set  me  against  it ;  and  that  is 
inevitable  imder  the  boarding-out  system,  because  you 
cannot  place  them  all  out. 

48223.  But  you  might  have  cottage  homes  ? — Yes ; 
you  may  have  cottage  homes ;  but  then  I  have  no 
experience  of  cottage  homes. 


Mr.  Charles 
Ceci 

EecJce.  48224.  {Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  paper  for  us, 

  I  think,  which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — 

26  Mar.  1907. 

  (The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Financial  !•  I  believe  that  as  a  rule  the  sanitary  authorities  in  towns 

limitations  carry  out  their  work  very  well.  In  country  districts 
to  operations  they  are  greatly  hampered  by  want  of  funds.  Owing 
to  the  very  heavy  rates,  especially  for  education,  the 
rural  authorities  naturally  hesitate  to  expend  money  in 
even  necessary  operations ;  thus  wells  are  allowed  to  be 
Used  that  should  be  closed.  Sewage  matter  in  an  un- 
adulterated state  finds  its  way  into  ditches,  brooks  and 
rivers,  and  drains  are  not  properly  inspected.  I  can  see 
no  way  of  amending  this  state  of  things  unless  pecuniary 
assistance  can  be  given  from  the  public  funds.  The  diffi- 
culty of  doing  this  I  fully  appreciate. 


Isir.  Charles  Cecil  Becke,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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2.  I  do  not  think  the  experiment  of  town  councils 
providing  work  for  the  unemploj^ed  has  proved  success- 
ful ;  the  council  have  not  the  experienced  staff  properly 
to  supervise.  Gangs  of  men  are  put  on  to  work  as  to  which 
they  have  no  practical  knowledge ;  the  result  is  thsft  the 
work  costs  more  and  is  not  so  well  done  as  it  would  be 
by  ordinary  labour,  besides  which  competent  workmen 
are  displaced. 

3.  With  regard  to  voluntary  effort  I  have  formed  very 
strong  opinions  and  have  endeavoured  to  carry  them 
out  with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  Some  sixty  years 
ago  a  meeting  was  convened,  in  Northampton,  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  poor.  Various  methods 
of  helping  them  were  considered,  but  one  thing  was  very 
much  pressed  upon  them  and  that  was  the  great  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  aid  them  in  the  time  of  sickness,  which 
always  produced  a  great  strain  on  their  resources.  It 
was  true  that  from  the  Poor  Law  or  the  hospital  they 
could  obtain  gratuitous  relief,  but  the  committee  found 
that  the  thrifty  artisans  did  not  wish  this,  and  therefore 
it  was  suggested  that  an  association  should  be  formed 
which  members  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  class  should 
be  asked  to  join,  paying  a  very  small  subscription,  and 
that  in  consideration  thereof  the  association,  subsequently 
called  the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary,  should  undertake 
to  supply  them  with  medical  attendance,  advice  and 
medicine.  The  idea  was  welcomed  both  by  patients 
and  doctors ;  the  latter  recognised  the  fact  that  instead 
of  obtaining  their  fees  with  difficulty,  they  would  be 
regularly  paid. 

4.  The  institution  was  started  and  proved  a  great 
success,  and  has  been  largely  copied  throughout  the 
country.  It  gave  the  members  a  feeling  of  independence, 
encouraged  them  to  call  in  medical  attendance  whenever 
necessary,  and  so  decreased  sickness  and,  especially  in 
the  case  of  epidemics,  prevented  a  large  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  enclose  copy  of  our  rules 
and  last  report.  (For  copy  of  rules  see  Appendix  No. 
XXVI.  (A).) 

5.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  some  18,000 
members  on  our  books,  which  number  would  be  con- 
siderably augmented  had  not  a  large  number  of  medical 
men  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  seeing  our  success, 
started  similar  clubs  and  dispensaries  of  their  own.  As 
the  poor  get  the  advantage  of  the  system,  we  have  always 
encouraged  this  competition. 

6.  Another  want  that  was  felt  at  about  the  same  time 
was  the  strong  desire  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  to 
obtain  allotments  and  garden  ground  near  the  town. 
They  could  not  do  this  individually,  and  recognising  that 
healthy  outdoor  work  would  be  likely  to  be  advantageous, 
about  the  same  body  of  gentlemen  resolved  to  form  an 
allotment  society,  taking  land  and  dividing  it  amongst 
members.  We  began  in  a  very  small  way,  but  were  so 
successful  that  we  have  gradually  extended  our  operations, 
until  at  the  present  time  we  rent  some  57J  acres  of  land. 


which  are  sub-divided  amongst  some  251  tenants  who 
each  occupy  about  20  poles. 

7.  We  found  that  the  effect  of  providing  healthy  and 
profitable  work  for  the  men  and  their  families  had  another 
most  desirable  effect.  Instead  of  spending  their  evenings 
at  the  public-houses,  they  spent  them  on  the  land;  the 
result  was  that  many  of  them  began  to  save  money. 
This  they  asked  us  to  take  care  of  for  them,  and  in  con- 
nection with  our  allotment  scheme  ■n  e  formed  a  provident 
fund,  the  rules  of  which  I  enclose.  {See  Appendix  No. 
XXVI.  (B).) 

Pensions  b| 

8.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  depositing  member  was  not  allotment 
allowed  to  withdraw  his  monies  until  attaining  the  age  societies  ai 
of  fifty  years,  except  he  was  removing  from  the  neighbour-  their 
hood.    This  fund  thus  forms  a  retiring  pension  for  the  managemeJ 
members  and  has  proved  most  valuable. 

9.  Both  the  allotments  and  the  provident  fund  are 
mostly  managed  by  working  men,  who  have  admirably 
performed  their  duties,  and  both  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition. 

10.  I  have  been  connected  with  both  the  dispensary 
and  the  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Friend  Society  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  can  speak  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  working  classes.  Every 
effort  is  made  only  to  allow  artisans  and  labourers  to 
participate  in  the  advantages   of  these  societies. 

In  these  remarks  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  think  that  I 
can  advantage  your  Commission.  I  only  give  my  experi- 
ence as  showing  that  the  only  true  way  of  assisting  the 
poor  is  to  encourage  them  to  help  themselves 

48225.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  great  believer  in  volun- 
tary effort,  and  you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
try  to  organise  volimtary  effort  in  various  directions  in 
Northampton,  I  believe  ? — That  is  so 

48226.  And  you  succeeded  in  establishing  or  promoting  Origin  and 
the  Victoria  Provident  Dispensary  ? — I  did  not  establish  number  of 
it  myself — it  was  my  father  who  established  it.  members  of  i 

Koyal 

48227.  It  has  been  a  great  success,  and  I  understand  Victoria 
it  is  still  growing  ? — It  is  still  growing.  Dispensary,j| 

48228.  You  have   18,000  members  on  your  books, 
I  understand  ? — That  is  about  it. 

48229.  So  successful  has  your  system  been,  that  various 
medical  men  who  came  into  the  town  have  tried  to  start 
similar  clubs  in  competition,  I  gather  ? — That  is  so. 


48230.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  provi-  The  sub- 
dent  dispensary  has  provided  medical  relief  for  a  large  stitution  of 
number  of  people,  who,  if  it  were  not  in  existence,  would  ^["^g^^^^jgj 
probably  have  had  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so,  for^niedlca/ 
imdoubtedly.  relief. 

48231.  You  have  tapped  a  stratum  so  low  as  that  ? — 
Yes. 

48232.  Can  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  minimum  Minimum 
of  the  wages  of  those  who  join  it  ? — The  wages  in  the  wages  of 
shoe  trade — and  Northampton  is  almost  entirely  depen-  members  of ; 
dent  upon  the  shoe  trade — average  from  20s.  a  week  to  £3.  I^?f°!'?_f?_:, 

48233.  As  much  as  that  ?— Yes. 

48234.  Do  the  young  people  get  an5i;hing  like  that  ? — 
They  do  not  get  as  much  as  20s.  At  about  the  age  of 
fourteen  they  get  about  6s.  a  week. 


dispensariesj 


48235.  We  have  had  other  evidence  from  Northampton 
to-day — I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  it  all ;  but  the 
purport  of  that  evidence  is  that  medical  clubs  have  taken 
very  considerable  root  in  Northampton  and  its  neighboiu:- 
hood,  and  seem  to  flourish  there  ? — That  is  so.  Almost 
every  medical  man  has  his  own  club,  imless  he  belongs  to 
our  dispensary. 

48236.  Would  you  say  that  the  poor  are  medically  well 
looked   after   in   Northampton  ? — Extremely.    I  have 
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been  Secretary  of  the  Victoria  Provident  Dispensary  for 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  only  had  two 
complaints. 

48237.  The  general  hospital  does  not  give  out-relief, 
does  it ;  or  has  it  any  out-patients  ? — Yes,  the  general 
hospital  has  out-patients.  The  dispensary  has  no  letters 
at  all,  but  the  general  hospital  gives  outdoor  medical 
relief. 

48238.  Does  that  conflict  with  you  much  ? — No,  not 
very  much.  Of  course  it  does,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  outdoor  relief  given  at  the  hospital  is  given  to  people 
that  we  should  think  were  not  proper  objects  for  it — 
it  is  given  to  the  better  class  of  people,  really. 

48239.  I  suppose  the  attraction  of  your  provident  dis- 
pensary is  that  you  make  domiciliary  visits  ? — Yes. 

48240.  Is  there  any  complaint  now  amongst  the  medical 
men  of  Northampton  of  the  out-patients'  relief  which  is 
given  by  the  hospitals  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal.  The  medical 
men  complain  that  a  great  many  people  get  out-patients 
letters,  as  they  call  them,  who  could  perfectly  well  afford 
to  pay  the  medical  man  themselves.  I  have  known  a 
great  many  instances  myself. 

48241.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  provident  dis- 
pensary system,  you  must  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  this  question.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
the  out-patient  treatment  at  hospitals  ? — I  beheve  as  a 
rule  it  is  most  injurious.  I  beUeve  it  does  a  good  deal  of 
harm.  Instead  of  the  poor  people  thinking  that  they 
are  entitled  to  rehef,  as  they  are  at  our  dispensary,  for 
instance,  they  have  to  go  about  begging  for  these  out- 
patient letters.  I  am  a  subscriber  myself,  and  I  know 
the  sort  of  people  who  come  to  me  for  outpatient  letters  ; 
they  are  people  sometimes  earning  £3  a  week. 

48242.  I  assume  the  treatment  is  necessarily  somewhat 
cursory  ? — Yes. 

lestion  of  48243.  Would  you  like  to  stop  all  these  out-patients  ? — 
sirability  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  like  to  stop  the  system  alto- 
abolishing  gether,  because  I  think  in  country  villages,  where  they 
luntary  have  no  doctors,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  country 
'spitals        people  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  hospital  and  see  a  really 

48244.  Do  they  do  that  in  Northampton  ? — Yes,  very 
largely. 

48245.  It  is  an  agricultural  country  one  might  say,  right 
up  to  Northampton,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  subscribers  are  Uving  in  country  villages, 
and  they  distribute  their  out-patient's  letters  in  their  own 
villages. 
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48246.  Is  much  of  the  medical  rehef  given  in  Northamp- 
ton associated  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — There  is  a  great 
deal,  but  we  flatter  ourselves,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  our  system  at  the  dispensary  has  reduced  it  very 
much. 

^fde  financial     48247.  Does  the  dispensary  pay  its  own  way  ? — Yee, 
jaults  of       and  the  larger  it  is  the  better  it  pays,  just  contrary  to  the 
evident  hospital, 
spensaries. 

edical  staff     48248.  May  I  ask  you  what  your  system  is  ?  Are 
Victoria     there  a  large  number  of  medical  officers  on  your  list  ? — 
•ovident       The  number  that  we  are  entitled  to  is  six,  and  at  the 
jispensary.    present  moment  we  have  got  five. 

48249.  Do  they  come  on  certain  days  in  the  week  to  the 
dispensary  ? — Each  one  of  them  has  to  take  one  day  in 
the  week,  and  then  they  see  patients  also  at  their  own 
houses  every  day. 

48250.  And  visit  patients  besides  ? — And  visit  patients 
when  necessary. 

48251.  May  the  patient  select  his  own  doctor  ? — Yes, 
they  select  their  own  doctor  out  of  the  five. 

48252.  How  does  that  work  ? 
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Very  weU.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  favouritism.  Certain 
doctors  get  a  great  many  more  patients  than  others  do. 
probably  because  they  are  better  quahfied,  or  at  any  rate 
are  more  popular. 

48253.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Can  they  change  from  one  doctor 
to  another  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

48254.  (Chairman.)  In  the  middle  of  the  year  ? — Yes, 
at  any  time  by  giving  a  month's  notice. 


48255.  A  month's  notice  ? — Yes,  we  take  it  so  for  the  Mr.  Charles 
convenience  of  the  accounts,  that  is  all.    It  used  to  be  a  Cecil 
week,  but  we  found  a  week  was  a  little  comphcated.  Becke. 

48256.  Some  proportion  of  the  population  of  Northamp-  25  ]y];ar  1907 

ton  is  supposed  to  hold  rather  advanced  and  sociaUstio   

opinions,  but  you  have  not  found  these  to  interfere  with  Attitude  of 
the  growth  or  maintenance  of  your  provident  dispensary,  Socialists 
apparently  ?— Not  at  all.    TheSociaUsts  join  us  in  larger  towards 
numbers  probably  than  any  other  class.    They  appreciate  Provident 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  beggmg.  dispensaries. 

48257.  That  is  the  motive,  is  it  ? — I  think  that  is  it. 
They  like  to  be  able  to  say,  "  That  is  our  doctor,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  have  him,  and  he  must  come  and  see  us." 

48258.  What  do  the  doctors  do  as  regards  remuneration?  j^j^^j^g 

■ — They  are  very  well  satisfied.    This  last  year,  1906,  we  ^igj,jyg(|  i^y 
divided  amongst  the  medical  staff,  five  of  them,  not  quite  doctors  from 
£1,900.  provident 

48259.  They  do  not  give  their  whole  time,  do  they  ?—  dispensaries. 
No,  most  of  them,  I  may  say,  have  assistants  ;  we  allow 

them  to  have  assistants. 

48260.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Is  the  remuneration  divided  Method  of 

in  proportion  to  the  work  they  do  ?— The  •work  they  do  remunerating 
depends  upon  the  number  of  patients  they  have.    As  I  doctors  of 
said,  any  patient  has  a  right  to  select  any  one  of  these  provident 
five  to  attend  him,  and  some  of  them  have  a  great  deal  dispensaries, 
more  work  than  others. 

48261.  Which  they  would  get  more  pay  for  ? — They 
get  more  pay. 

48262.  (Chairman.)  How  are  they  paid  ?  Are  they 
paid  by  the  number  of  cases  they  attend,  or  do  they  get 
the  contributions  of  the  family  which  they  go  to  ? — There 
is  what  we  call  a  free  members'  fund,  to  which  all  the 
members  subscribe.  That  is  divided  amongst  the  medical 
men  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  patients. 

48263.  How  do  the  attendances  count  ? — There  are  the 
attendances  at  the  dispensary,  the  attendances  at  their 
own  house,  and  the  attendances  at  the  houses  of  the 
patients  ;  they  all  count.* 

48264.  A  day  attendance,  I  suppose,  coimts  so  much  ? — 
Yes,  it  counts  so  much. 

48265.  They  all  pay  to  a  common  fimd  which  is  divided 
amongst  the  medical  men  ? — Yes,  after  deducting  certain 
expenses.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  there  is  an 
honorary  fund  as  well,  and  that  also  contributes  towards 
the  expenses,  but  it  has  gradually  got  down  to  a  very 
small  sum. 

48266.  Is  that  honorary  fund  composed  of  subscriptions 
from  outside  ? — Yes. 

48267  (Mr.  Booth.)  That,  you  say,  is  a  very  small 
sum  ? — Yes,  not  more  than  £90  a  year.  The  dispensary 
therefore  is  practically  self-supporting.  I  have  got  the 
the  figures  here  if  anyone  would  like  to  look  at  them. 

48268.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  medical  man  paid  upon  the 
number  of  visits  he  gives  ? — No. 

48269.  Then  how  is  he  paid  ? — The  medical  man  has 
to  put  down  every  patient  he  attends  whether  at  his  own 
house,  or  at  the  dispensary,  or  at  the  patient's  house 
and  he  has  to  enter  it  also  on  the  patient's  card.  Those 
entries  are  checked  every  week,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
enabled  to  keep  each  individual  doctor's  account. 

48270.  One  case  may  require  a  great  many  more  attend- 
ances or  more  attention  than  another  case  ? — Certainly. 

48271.  Then  the  doctor  would  be  paid  in  proportion  ? — 
Yes  ?  If  he  has  to  make  four  attendances  at  a  house  in 
the  day,  he  would  have  four  separate  attendances  put 
down  to  him. 

48272.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Can  he  attend  as  often  as  he 
likes  ? — He  can  attend  as  often  as  he  thinks  necessary, 
but  we  keep  a  check  upon  that,  because,  practically,  one 
doctor  keeps  a  check  on  the  other. 

48273.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Theoretically  then,  one 
doctor  might  have  400  people  who  had  chosen  him,  and 

*  As  to  the  point  raised  in  Q's.  48263-73  as  to  "atten- 
dances," the  witness  subsequently  forwarded  the  following 
explanation  : — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  wrung  as  to  this. 
The  Free  Members'  Fund  is  divided  among>t  the  medical 
staff  according  to  the  number  of  patients  ihey  have  ;  the 
number  o\  visits  are  not  taken  into  account  although  they 
are  entered." 
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another  might  have  300,  and  the  man  with  300  might  be 
paid  more  in  the  year  than  the  man  with  400  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  could  very  well  happen.  For  instance,  at 
their  own  houses  they  would  only  have  one  attendance 
a  day,  and  at  the  dispensary  they  would  only  have  one. 
It  is  in  the  attendances  at  the  patients'  houses  where  they 
would  have  more  than  one,  and  even  there  they  very 
seldom  attend  more  than  once  in  the  day,  in  fact,  I  do 
not  suppose  they  ever  do,  except  it  is  a  very  bad  case, 
and  there  are  two  or  three  children  ill. 

48274.  [ChairmMn.)  I  suppose  you  have  inquired  into 
other  provident  dispensaries  ? — Yes. 

48275.  This  is  not  the  usual  method  followed,  is  it  ? — • 
No,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  the  usual  method.  Generally 
there  are  much  larger  subscriptions. 

48276.  I  understand  they  not  infrequently  take  the 
family,  and  the  doctor  who  takes  the  family  takes  all  the 
payments  that  the  family  makes  ? — That  is  so. 

48277.  But  that  cannot  work  out  as  evenly  as  your 
system,  can  it  ? — It  has  not  been  found  so.  Our  system 
has  been  adopted  now  in  almost  all  the  large  towns  Ln 
England.  I  am  having  inquiries  almost  every  month 
from  different  places  as  to  why  ours  is  so  much  more 
successful  than  theirs,  and  they  end  generally  by  adopting 
our  plan. 

48278.  Could  you  tell  us  any  places  where  your  plan  is 
in  operation  ? — Manchester  has,  I  think,  exactly  our 
system,  and  so,  I  think,  have  Leamington  and  Birmingham. 

48279.  Would  you  mind  sending  us,  when  you  get  home 
and  have  time,  a  list  of  the  places  ? — I  will  send  a  list. 

(The  witness  svhseqvently  wrote  that  cuing  to  the  -removal 
of  his  offices  he  had  unfortunately  lost  the  material  [which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  send  the  list  asked  for.) 
i  48280  In  addition  to  the  provident  dispensaries,  you 
have  taken  up  work  in  connection  with  allotments  ? — 
Yes. 

48281.  That  also  has  been  satisfactory,  I  gather  ? — 
That  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  not  very  large,  and 
it  has  not  so  many  members  as  the  provident  dispensary. 
We  let  out  about  58  acres  of  land  in  allotments  in  small 
quantities  of  about  20  poles. 

48282.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  the  rent  ? — No. 
We  make  them  pay  the  rent  in  advance. 

48283.  Do  many  have  to  give  up  their  little  holdings 
by  being  unable  to  pay  in  advance  ? — Occasionally  it 
happens,  but  inasmuch  as  they  have  paid  previously  in 
advance,  it  does  not  injure  them  so  much  ;  I  mean  we  do 
not  suffer  by  it,  and  as  a  rule,  they  leave  at  a  time  when 
there  is  nothing  on  the  land. 

48284.  What  is  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Friend 
Society  which  you  refer  to  in  your  last  paragraph  ? — It 
was  originally  formed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  allot- 
ments, but  after  a  little  time  the  members  came  to  the 
committee  and  said  they  were  saving  a  little  money,  and 
could  we  take  it  for  them  and  allow  them  interest  upon  it. 
We  agreed  to  do  so.  We  made  what  we  call  a  Provident 
Fund  into  which  every  one  of  them  pays  a  Id.  a  week 
who  chooses  to  join  it ;  that  Id.  a  week  we  allow  them 
4  per  cent,  interest  upon,  but  they  must  not  take  it  out 
lintil  they  are  fifty  years  of  age. 

48286.  What  sort  of  sum  does  it  get  up  to  ?— £60  or  £70. 
If  they  choose  to  pay  n:ore,  we  allow  them  to  f  ay  more  into 
a  sepaiate  fund,  which  we  call  the  Investment  Fund. 
They  may  pay  as  much  as  they  like  into  that,  and  they  get 
allowed  such  interest  as  we  can  afford  them,  which  has 
always  averaged  4  per  cent. 

48286.  Are  these  societies  increasing  ? — Yes. 

48287.  They  do  not  show  signs  of  falling  off  ? — No  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  both  doing  extremely  well.  If  we 
could  get  more  land,  we  could  let  a  great  many  more 
allotments,  but  the  difficulty  near  a  big  town  is  to  get  land 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 


48288.  Passing  on  from  your  work  to  the  work  of  the 
town  council,  I  gather  that  you  were  not  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  attempts  of  the  town  councQ  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed  ?— No  ;  it  did  not  work  in 
Northampton  at  all  satisfactorily.  The  men  did  their 
work  Ln  a  very  loose  way ;  there  was  not  sufficient  super- 
vision over  them,  and  it  was  much  more  expensive  than  if 
we  had  employed  more  skilful  men  with  proper  super- 
vision. 


48289.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  to  deal  with  the  Questiorif 
imemployed  ?    Do  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  agencies  adequac^jf 
are  sufficient  ? — Personally  I  do  not,  but  I  must  confess  Poor  Laito 
that  it  is  not  a  subject  that  I  have  given  very  deep  deal  wtlin. 
attention  to.  ^  employni.t. 

48290.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  vrith  these  self- 
supporting  provident  institutions,  and  I  should,  therefore, 
like  to  ask  you  this  one  question.  Have  you  ever  thought 
about  old-age  pensions  ? — No,  I  have  not — I  mean  not  in  a 
way  that  would  help  you  at  all. 

48291.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Going  back  for  one  moment  to  the  Method 
doctors'  visits,  do  you  know  how  much  the  amount  that  a  remune: 
doctor  may  receive  comes  to  on  the  average  per  visit? —  providen 
I  did  work  it  out.  It  comes  to  about  6d.,  taking  those  jj^g^°j^l 
at  their  own  houses,  at  the  dispensaries,  and  at  the  homes  otiicers. 
of  the  patients. 

48292.  So  there  would  be  in  that  sense  no  great  tempta- 
tion to  the  multiplication  of  visits  ? — No,  scarcely  any  ;  in 
fact,  the  less  visits  they  pay  the  better  the  doctors  like  it. 

48293.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  That  system  surely  complicates 
your  accounts  a  good  deal,  does  it  not  ? — No.  For  a  long 
time  I  kept  the  whole  of  the  accormts  myself,  but  I  found 
it  was  rather  a  big  matter  to  do,  and  so  I  have  recently 
employed  a  collector  to  collect  and  keep  the  accoimts. 

48294.  You  have  a  collector  then  ? — Yes  ;  and  the 
people  have  to  go  to  the  dispensary  to  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

48295.  Do  you  make  them  pay  them  in  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

48296.  And  you  find  that  work  ? — Yes,  very  well  indeed. 

48297.  Do  they  prefer  that  to  having  the  collector  come 
round  ? — We  prefer  it,  certainly 

48298.  You  have  a  limited  nxmiber  of  doctors,  I  think  Question 
you  said  ? — Our  limit  is  six,  but  we  have  only  at  present  allowing 
five.  resident 

48299.  How  are  they  appointed  ? — They  are  appointed  provid 
by  a  committee  of  subscribers.  medical 

48300.  Have  you  a  large  nimiber  of  subscribers  ? —  otficers. 
I  should  think  about  150. 

48301.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
throwing  it  open  to  all  the  doctors  in  Northampton  if  they 
like  to  join  ? — We  did  so  when  we  started  the  dispensary. 

48302.  Wliat  was  the  result  ?— The  result  was  that  a 
few  doctors  got  the  great  proportion  of  the  practice,  and 
the  great  proportion  of  the  pay  ;  and  the  others  got  little 
or  nothing,  so  they  gradually  resigned.  When  we  got 
down  to  the  nimiber  of  six,  we  thought  it  better  to  stick 
to  that  number. 


sane 


48303.  Is  the  £2,000  a  year  distributed  unequally  be- 
tween them  ? — Yes. 

48304.  Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  proportions  ? — 
I  can  give  you  what  it  was  last  year.  One  doctor  got 
£211  17s.  2d.,  the  next  got,  curiously  enough,  almost  ex- 
actly the  same,  £211,  the  third  got  £288,  the  fourth 
£551,  and  the  fifth,  £959. 

48305.  Do  you  foresee  a  time  when  there  may  be  a 
difficulty  from  your  restricting  the  number  of  doctors  ? 
Can  you  get  a  doctor  to  resign,  for  instance  ? — If  he  was 
incompetent,  we  have  the  right  to  call  upon  him  to  resign, 
but  as  long  as  he  is  competent  we  would  not  dismiss  him. 

48306.  Do  you  think  that  the  outside  public  resents  the 
system  of  restricting  the  number  of  doctors  ? — There  is  a 
great  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion  about  that.  At  one 
time,  we  were  pressed  to  take  more  doctors,  but,  as  I  said, 
when  we  first  started  we  tried  that  system  and  it  did  not 
answer  at  aU,  because  no  one  took  sufficient  interest  in  it. 
Our  great  idea  is  to  make  the  doctors  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
valuable  portion  of  their  practice. 

48307.  With  regard  to  the  persons  joining  the  dis- 
pensary, have  you  any  test  of  their  means  or  any  standard 
—Yes. 

48308.  What  is  your  rule  ?— We  only  take  artisans, 
labourers,  and  domestic  servants. 

48309.  Have  you  wage  limit  ?— No,  we  have  not. 
Every  case  is  enquired  into.  Every  person  who  wishes 
to  join  leaves  his  name  at  the  dispensary,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  is  inquired  into  by  one  member 
of  the  committee. 
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Fr48310.  You  do  not  have  a  paid  agent  to  do  it,  then? — 
No,  we  do  it  ourselves. 

48311.  Do  the  doctors  exercise  any  supervision  over 
that  point  ? — Yes.  If  the  doctors  find  that  any  one  is, 
in  their  opinion,  earning  more  wages  than  entitle  him 
to  assistance  from  us,  they  are  to  report  that  fact  to  the 
Committee,  and  they  do  so. 

48312.  Supposing  a  man  joined  you  when  he  was 
earning  20s.  a  week,  and  afterwards  his  earnings  went 
up  to  £3  a  week,  would  the  doctors  report  him  ? — Yes, 
they  would  report  him. 

48313.  What  is  the  basis  of  that  ?  Why  is  that  done  ? 
— Because  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  other 
doctors  who  are  not  on  our  staff  to  keep  on  people  who 
can  really  afford  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  them- 
selves. 

48314.  Do  you  regard  your  provident  dispensary  as 
a  charity  ? — ^No,  not  at  all. 

48315.  Do  the  doctors  make  a  good  bargain  in  joining 
it  ? — Yes,  if  they  choose  to  work  and  are  popular. 

48316.  I  do  not  see  why  everybody  should  not  join  if  h« 
liked  ? — There  are  none  of  the  doctors  in  the  town  but 
what  would  like  to  join  us.  Mr.  Percival,  the  gentleman 
you  had  to  day,  has  a  partner  who  is  one  of  our  doctors, 
although  he  is  not  himself. 

48317.  (Dr.  Doiones.)  What  is  the  subscription  that 
the  artisans  and  labourers  pay  to  the  dispensary  ? — ^At 
fourteen  years  of  age  they  pay  l|^d.  a  week,  but  if  they  are 
grown  up  and  have  a  wife  and  family  we  take  them  for 
3d.  a  week.  The  ordinary  member,  whether  a  girl  or  a 
boy,  at  fourteen  pays  IJd. 

48318.  What  is  your  drug  bill  ? — ^The  drug  bill  comes 
to  about  £350  a  year. 

48319.  Out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  what  ? — Out  of 
a  total  expenditure  of  about  £4,000. 

48320.  Of  which  about  £2,000  went  to  the  doctors  ?— 
About  £2,000  goes  to  the  doctors  and  £350  goes  for  drugs. 

48321.  What  do  you  do  with  regard  to  surgical 
appliances  ?  Supposing  a  man  wants  a  wooden  leg,  for 
instance  ? — We  really  provide  them.  We  charge  a  small 
sum  for  certain  things  hke  trusses,  for  instance.  We 
charge  just  exactly  what  they  cost  us  wholesale. 

48322.  You  get  them  at  trade  prices,  then  ?  — Yes. 

48323.  And  you  charge  to  the  man — — ? — Just  the 
trade  price  with  no  profit  at  all. 

48324.  Do  you  provide  any  midwifery  ? — No,  none. 
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48325.  Do  the  doctors  undertake  midwifery  cases 
amongst  the  subscribers  ? — Yes. 

48326.  What  is  the  charge  for  that  ?— 10s.  if  they  have 
a  doctor,  and  5s.  if  they  have  a  midwife. 

48327.  You  have  midwives,  then? — -We  have  midwives 
that  we  employ.  They  are  not  on  the  staff  exactly,  but 
we  pick  out  certain  people,  and  they  are  put  down  on  the 
list,  and  we  allow  them  to  practice  as  midwives. 

hod  of         48328.  In  dividing  the  pool  amongst  the  doctors,  does 
i5ating      an  attendance  at  a  patient's  house  count  for  more  than 
aneration  an  attendance  at  the  dispensary  ? — No. 
ledical 

48329.  Does  it  count  just  the  same  ? — Yes. 

48330.  Do  the  artisans  and  labourers  who  subscribe 
take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  dispensary? — No. 

48331.  Has  there  been  any  agitation  for  that  ? — There 
was  an  agitation  in  this  way,  that  we  were  asked  to  take 
over  a  verj'  large  medical  club  in  the  town,  but  we  thought 
they  had  a  very  much  better  class  of  persons  belonging 
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to  it  than  those  we  thought  ought  to  belong  to  us.    I     Mr.  Charles 
think  there  were  a  thousand  of  them  who  wanted  to  join  Cecil 
us,  and  they  wanted  if  they  did  join,  to  have  a  voice  in  Becke. 
the  choice  of  doctors  and  in  the  appointments  and  all 
the  rest  of  it. 

48332.  What  would  your  view  be  as  to  the  represen- 
tation on  your  committee  of  the  artisan  and  labouring 
classes  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  answer.  It  certainly 
has  not  answered  in  the  case  of  that  medical  society 
of  which  I  spoke.  They  no  not  get  anything  like  such  a 
good  class  of  doctors.  A  good  class  of  doctors,  in  my 
experience,  does  not  care  about  serving  under  a  committee 
of  working  men. 
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48333.  On  the  point  of  possible  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  a  incompetent  doctor,  would  it  not  be  the  fact  that 
the  incompetent  man  would  be  practically  weeded  out 
because  the  people  would  not  go  to  him  ?— Just  so  ;  but 
really  we  have  never  had  a  case  of  an  incompetent  man, 
fortunately. 

48334.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  committee  that 
nominates  the  doctors  composed  of  ? — Subscribers.  Any 
person  who  subscribes  10s.  a  year  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
general  meetings  or  special  meetings,  and  the  doctors 
are  selected  by  them. 

48335.  I  understood  that  you  said  the  doctors  did  not 
like  being  selected  by  working  men  ? — They  never  do. 

48336.  Are  there  working  men  on  this  committee  ? — 
No,  there  is  not  one. 

48337.  What  are  they  ? — ^Tradespeople  and  clergymen 
and  some  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood. 

48338.  Are  they  selected  ? — No ;  they  simply  become 
honorary  members  of  the  dispensary  by  the  fact  that 
they  pay  subscriptions. 

48339.  Then  this  provident  dispensary  is  practically 
managed  by  a  committee  of  subscribers  ? — That  is  so ; 
they  are  chosen  every  year  by  the  subscribers.  There 
are  about  eighteen  on  the  committee. 

48340.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  thing  works 
smoothly,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  so. 

48431.  Do  the  working  men  agree  to  that  ? — The 
working  men  have  all  agreed  to  it,  and  they  have  never 
made  any  attempt  to  alter  it. 

48342.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are  the  doctors  on  the  committee  ? 
—Yes. 

48343.  That  is  to  say,  the  doctors  are  part  of  the 
committee  ? — Yes. 

48344.  If  a  doctor  got  so  very  small  a  share,  if  he  was  rpj^g  fg^^^g 
incompetent  in  the  sense  of  being  known  to  be  incom-  incompetent 
petent  and  very  few  people  wished  to  have  him,  would  medical 
you  leave  it  to  him  to  resign  ? — We  should  call  upon  him  officers  of 
to  resign.  provident 

, ,  .  .  dispensaries. 
•  48345.  So  in  that  way  you  would  maintain  your  stan- 
dard by  getting  rid  of  an  incompetent  man  ? — That  is 
what  we  have  not  done  as  yet  during  the  twenty  years 
I  have  been  secretary.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to 
get  rid  of  any  doctor  duiing  that  time. 

48346.  {Mr..  Phelps.)  Would  you  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  lino  and  say  that  if  a  doctor  had  less  than  a  certain 
number  of  patients  entering  under  him  he  must  go  ? — 
We  have  drawn  no  such  hne.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
doctors  really  to  get  as  much  pay  as  they  can. 

48347.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  point  of  letting  Tlie  constitu- 
the  members,  as  distinct  from  the  subscribers,  nominate  tion  of  the 
one  member  of  your  committee  ? — I  have  considered  it  managing 

a  great  deal,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  satisfactorily  body  of 
at  all ;  and  in  other  dispensaries  it  does  not.  ^^"p- 
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APPENDIX  No.   I.  (A). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  W.  E.  Skivington,  Chorlton,  Manchester.    {Q.  36305). 


CHORLTON  UNION. 


Instructions  to  the  Relief  Committees. 


No  able-bodied  male  applicant  should  be  allowed 
outdoor  relief  who  has  had  thirteen  weeks'  relief  during 
the  twelve  months  prior  to  his  application,  or  who  has 
had  sixteen  weeks'  relief  during  the  two  years  prior  to 
his  apphcation. 

Outdoor  reUef  shall  not  be  granted  or  allowed  by  the 
Relief  Committee,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  pregnancy, 
or  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  to  applicants  of  any  of 
the  following  classes  : — 

(a)  Single  able-bodied  men. 

(6)  Single  able-bodied  women. 

(c)  Able-bodied  widows  with  children  (except 
during  the  first  six  months  of  widowhood)  who  are 
earning  less  than  3s.  per  week. 

(d)  Persons  with  families  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  of  dnmken  or  immoral  habits. 

(e)  Where  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
applicants  have  not  truly  stated  their  means. 

(/)  Where  the  applicants  have  no  home,  or  have 
a  house  in  which  it  is  undesirable,  on  accoimt  of  its 
sanitary  condition  or  locality,  that  they  should 
remain. 

(g)  Married  women,  with  or  without  families, 
left  destitute  through  their  husbands  having  joined 
the  Militia  and  having  been  called  up  for  training. 

(h)  Persons  residing  with  relatives  where  the 
united  income  of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  all  its  members,  whether  such  relatives 
are  liable  by  law  to  support  the  appUcant  or  not. 

Married  women,  with  or  without  families,  whose 
husbands  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  or  are  under- 
going a  term  of  imprisonment,  shall  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  widows. 


In  cases  of  married  women,  with  or  without  families 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  the  rehef  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Outdoor  relief  should  not  be  granted,  in  any  case,  for 
a  longer  period  than  thirteen  weeks  at  a  time. 

Outdoor  relief  should  not  be  granted  to  any  able-bodied 
person  for  a  longer  period  than  six  weeks  at  a  time. 

Outdoor  relief  should  not  be  granted  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  the  applicant,  or  any  of  his  family,  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  weeks  at  a  time,  unless  such 
sickness  shall  be  certified  in  writing  by  the  district  medical 
officer  as  being  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  or  to  be  of 
a  permanent  character. 

The  following  shall  be  the  scale  of  relief  to  able-bodied 
male  persons  with  famihes  : — 

Man  and  wife,  2s.  6d.  in  money,  and  2s.  6d.  in  kind, 
and  Is.  per  head  for  each  child. 

In  the  case  of  relief  given  in  aid  of  earnings,  the  maxi- 
mum amoimt  of  relief,  including  such  earnings,  should 
not  exceed  the  sums  named  in  the  following  scale  : — 

2  persons  -------  6s. 

3  „  8s. 

4  „  10s. 

5  „  12s. 

6  „  14s. 

7  or  more  persons     -----  15s. 
The  scale  does  not  apply  unless  the  earnings  amount 

at  least  to  one-third  of  the  sum  named  in  the  scale. 

Other  cases  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  ordinary  relief 
scale. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Relief  Committees,  it  is  desirable 
to  depart  from  the  above  instructions  in  dealing  with 
any  case,  such  case  should  be  reheved  for  one  week,  and 
be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  or  to  the 
Board. 


APPENDIX  No.  II.  (A.) 

Paper  handed  in  hy  Mr.  H.  I.  Cooper,  Bolton  (Q.  36693  (23)). 
Provincial  Urban  Centres — Manchester. 


Statement  showing  the  Occupations  and  Ages  of  Unemployed  Persons  Registered  by  the  Bolton 
Distress  Committee  during  the  Winter  of  1905-6. 


Trades,  etc. 

Ages. 

Under  21. 

21-30. 

31-40. 

41-50. 

51-GO. 

Over  60. 

Total. 

Building      -       -       -      -  - 

1 

:i:3 

20 

28 

9 

6 

97 

Ditto  Labourers 

23 

21 

12 

19 

7 

82 

Engineering  -      -      -      -  - 

4 

12 

13 

18 

23 

8 

78 

Ditto     Labourers  - 

2 

14 

1() 

21 

27 

12 

92 

Watchmen  ----- 

1 

7 

11 

19 

Cotton  Sjiinning    -       -       -  - 

3 

8 

12 

12 

8 

43 

Boots  and  Shoe^  .... 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Tailoring       -       -       -       -  - 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Woodworkint/  .... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Carmen  and  Stablemen  - 

2 

21 

10 

12 

6 

2 

53 

Navvies  ------ 

1 

3 

13 

i8 

20 

7 

62 

General  Labourers 

80 

185 

132 

1.32 

59 

588 

Clerks,  etc.    .       -       -       -  - 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Coal  Miners   -       -       -       -  - 

9 

8 

6 

13 

9 

4;> 

Gardeners      .       .       -       .  - 

2 

2 

2 

5 

11 

Printers  

1 

1 

2 

Cotton  Operatives,  Labourers 

3 

3 

5 

9 

16 

5 

41 

Miscellaneous        .       -       .  - 

1 

10 

6 

12 

9 

5 

43 

Totals 

14 

216 

308 

289 

301 

151 

1,279 
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APPENDIX  No.  in.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  William  Grisewood,  Liverpool.    (Q.  87105  (8).) 


ORGANISATION  OF  LABOUR  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  DOCKS. 


DeaTT    PBOP03ALS   ON  ClASSITICATION  OF  WoBKMEN,  BY 

Secbetaey,  LrvBRPOOL  Centeal  Relief  Societ 
Employees  and  Woekmen,  Liverpool. 

1.  The  object  which  the  Committee  has  in  view  is  to 
reduce  the  present  irregularity  of  Dock  Labour,  to  make 
the  work  and  earnings  more  regular  and  constant  for  as 
many  men  as  possible,  and  to  so  reduce  the  number  of 
men  employed  casually  as  to  take  away  the  inducements 
for  so  many  men  to  go  to  the  Docks  on  the  chance  of 
picking  up  a  day  or  half -day's  employment. 

2.  The  first  steps  towards  effecting  this  seems  to  be 
for  each  employer  to  classify  his  men,  according  to 
ability  and  regularity  of  attendance,  into,  say,  three 
classes : — 

(a)  Permanent  men  who  would  receive  wages  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per 
day,  and  be  paid  for  overtime  at  current  rates,  and 
have  three  days'  leave  annually  in  addition  to 
general  holidays.  The  number  of  these  men  xwould 
be  determined  by  the  individual  employer,  accord- 
■  ing  to  the  demands  of  his  business.  They  would 
form  list  "A,"  and  each  would  have  a  number. 

(6)  Preference  men,  who  would  receive  wages  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  per  working  hour  in  the  day,  with 
overtime  at  current  rates.  No  man  to  be  discharged 
with  less  than  a  half -day's  pay  unless  under  condi- 
tions to  be  agreed  upon.  These  men  would  form 
Hst  "  B,"  and  each  would  have  a  number. 

(c)  Casual  men — as  required  to  be  employed  when 
there  is  pressure  of  work,  at  same  wages  as  those 
on  "B"  list. 

In  engaging  the  men,  the  whole  of  "A"  list 
would  be  first  taken,  so  that  all  permanent  men 
might  be  engaged,  and  the  "  B "  list  would  be 
exhausted  before  any  casuals  were  taken. 

3.  The  next  step  would  be  that  groups  of  employers 
would  be  formed,  and  the  various  classes  of  men  be 
"  pooled "  each  in  their  own  class,  and  drawn  upon  in 
their  order,  as  each  employer  might  require. 

To  effect  this,  each  employer  would  send  in  his 
classified  lists  to  a  Central  Office,  where  they  would 


COL.    HOENBY,     ChaTEMAN,    AND  MB.    W.  GbISEWOOD, 

',  Peepaeed  foe   consideeation  of  Confebence  of 


be  entered  in  a  general  classified  register.  Each 
employer  would  send  in  every  afternoon  a  memo- 
randum of  the  number  of  men  required  by  him  the 
following  morning : — 

(1)  His  own  "permanent"  and  "preference" 
men  would  be  first  allotted  to  him,  then  any  dis- 
engaged permanent  or  preference  men  of  other 
employers  ;  and  (2)  when  all  the  "  permanent "  and 
"  preference "  men  on  all  the  lists  were  allotted, 
recourse  would  be  had  to  "  casual "  men. 

4.  Although  the  Central  Office  would  be  advised  of 
the  men  required  by  every  employer  in  the  various 
groups,  and  would  ascertain  the  men  to  be  allotted  to 
each  employer,  and  take  steps  by  posting  a  notice  to  let 
the  men  know  where  their  work  would  lie  the  following 
day,  yet  in  practice  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  that 
the  individual  employers  would  engage  the  men  from 
their  own  lists,  as  far  as  this  met  their  requirements,  and 
the  function  of  the  Central  Office  would  be  limited  to 
allotting  the  surplus  not  required  by  employers  who 
were  slack  to  other  employers  who  were  busy. 

5.  The  Central  Office  and  necessary  staff  might  be 
provided  by  the  Labour  Bureau  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee, unless  the  various  groups  of  employers  preferred 
to  take  this  upon  themselves. 

6.  The  question  what  employers  are  to  enter  into  the 
various  groups  can  only  be  settled  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  various  classes  of  work. 
The  following  grouping  may  be  suggested  for  considera- 
tion : — 

(a)  By  Trades  : — Timber,  Grain,  Cotton,  General 
Produce.   Coasting  trade  separate. 

(o)  By  Locality  : — The  North  Docks,  the  Middle 
Docks,  the  Coasting  trade,  the  South  Docks. 

Liverpool,  July  Loth,  1906. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  III.  (C.). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  Grisewood,  Liverpool.    (Q.  37105  (23).). 


Liverpool  Centbal  Belief  and  Chaeity  Oeqanisation  Society. 


Rules. 

That  the  society  be  called  "  The  Liverpool  Central, 
Relief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society."  That  the 
object  of  the  society  be  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor:  (1)  by  raising  funds  and  dispensing  relief 
to  distressed  and  deserving  poor,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians  and  charities  of  the  town ;  (2)  by 
securing  due  investigation  and  fitting  action  in  all  cases  ; 
and  (3)  by  repressing  mendicity :  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing rules,  viz.  : — 

(1)  That  the  society  shall  consist  of  members 
subscribing  one  guinea  and  upwards  annually  (such 
subscriptions  to  be  considered  due  on  January  1st), 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  not  less 
than  twenty-four  members,  including  president, 
vice-presidents,  honorary  secretary,  and  honorary 
treasurer,  one-thkd  to  retire  annually  by  rotation, 
but  to  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  annual  general 
meeting.    Five  to  form  a  quorum. 

(2)  That  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
president.  The  committee  to  elect  the  vice-presi- 
dents and  other  honorary  officers  out  of  their  own 

I   body,  and  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  may  occur 
during  the  year. 

'  (3)  That  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  make 
5uch  rules  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  society  ; 
provided  always  that  such  rules  or  alterations  of 
rules  be  reported  to  the  next  annual  general 
meeting.     ,  .  ^  ■ 


(4)  That  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  rent 
such  premises  and  to  engage  such  servants  from 
time  to  time  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  be  reqxiired 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  society,  and  to 
change  or  dismiss  as  they  may  think  necessary 
and  that  the  committee  shall  also  be  empowered  to 
carry  on  such  workshops  or  other  modes  of  employ- 
ment, as  they  may  deem  desirable,  for  giving 
temporary  work  to  unemployed  poor. 

(5)  That  the  town  be  divided  into  districts  at  the- 
discretion  of  the  committee,  and  that,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  relief  given  be  obtainable  by  the 
recipients  in  their  own  districts,  after  visitation  by- 
the  society's  authorised  visitor. 

(6)  That  this  society  shall  not  grant  relief  to 
persons  receiving  parochial  aid,  or  whose  distress  is 
of  a  permanent  character,  except  in  extreme  excep- 
tional cases. 

(7)  That  this  society  shall  grant  relief  to  all  deserv- 
ing poor,  as  far  as  its  means  will  afEord,  without 
reference  to  creed,  on  receiving  recommendations, 
from  members  of  the  society,  or  such  other  persons 
as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  committee. 

(8)  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  be 
held  annually,  at  such  time  as  may  be  deemed  most 
advisable  by  the  committee,  at  which  a  report  of 
proceedings  for  the  preceding  year,  and  also  a  financial 
statement,  shall  be  presented. 

(9)  That  the  police  authorities  be  invited  to  grant 
the  reasonable  services  of  the  police  to  assist  the 
committee  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  society. 


APPENDIX  No.  IIL  (D.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  Grisewood,  Liverpool.     [Q.  37105-26.) 


Liverpool  Central  Belief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society.— Regulations  for  District  Committee; 


General. 

The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Central  Rehef  and 
Charity  Organisation  Society  (hereinafter  called  the 
Central  Committee)  shall  have  full  power  of  control  of  all 
branches  of  the  work.  By  it  the  appointment  of  the 
District  Committees,  and  the  regulations  which  govern 
their  action,  shall  be  made,  and  aU  finance  and  general 
business  not  appertaining  to  the  District  Committees 
transacted. 

The  official  Agent  (called  the  Agent)  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Central  Committee. 

All  regulations  shall  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  General  Rules  of  the  Society. 

Composition  of  District  Committees. 

The  District  Committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Central  Committee,  and  shall  be  composed  of : — 

(1)  Chairman. 

(2)  Visitors,  ordinarily  fifteen  in  number  one  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  Vice-Chairman,  and  one 
Honorary  Secretary. 


The  Central  Committee  shall  decide  aU  cases  which 
may  for  any  reason  be  referred  to  it  by  the  chairman  of 
any  District  Committee  ;  also  all  rehef  cases  involving 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  £2,  emigration,  and  con- 
valescent hospital  cases.  No  expenditure,  other  than 
for  rehef,  shall  be  incurred  by  a  District  Committee  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  district  chairman  to  be  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  once  a  quarter. 

Meetings  and  Order  of  Business. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  are  to  be  held  fortnightly  or 
monthly  as  may  be  most  desirable. 

2.  Five  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

3.  In  case  of  absence  from  duty,  each  visitor  shall 
appoint  a  substitute  approved  by  the  chairman. 

4.  Visitors  shall  give  the  chairman  notice  in  writing  of 
any  absence  they  can  foresee,  and  shall  write  to  explain  any 
unforeseen  absence. 

5.  The  secretary  shall  take  minutes  of  each  meeting. 
These  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  after  being  confirmed 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  {V).)— Continued. 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  Grisewood,  Liverpool.    {Q.  37105-26.) 


at  next  meeting  ;  they  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Centra) 
OflSce  within  two  days  after  the  meeting. 

^6.  The  chairman  shall  be  provided  at  each  meeting  with 
a  list  of  cases  to  be  considered,  and  particulars  of  any 
previous  decision. 

Each  visitor  shall  come  provided  with  the  report  of 
each  case  in  hand  in  his  section,  duly  written  up  to  date, 
with  answers  from  employers,  or  other  references.  In  this 
shall  be  noted  aU  changes  in  circumstances,  as  ascertained 
by  the  visitor,  with  amount  of  reUef  when  given,  and 
decisions  come  to  by  the  Committee.  The  chairman  shall 
cause  necessary  portions  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  and 
in  the  Decision  Book.  When  the  case  no  longer  needs 
attention,  the  report  to  be  handed  to  the  agent  of  the 
district. 

8.  The  District  is  to  be  divided  into  sections,  one  of 
which  shall  be  allotted  to  each  visitor. 

9.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  no  visitor  has,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  five  active  cases  at  a  time  in  his  charge.  When 
more  than  that  number  occurs  in  his  section,  the  chair- 
man shall  request  the  visitor  of  some  less  burdened 
section  to  undertake  the  surplus.  In  case  of  extreme 
pressure  it  will  be  understood  that  no  fixed  limit  can  be 
laid  down. 

10.  The  chairman  or  agent  shall,  when  possible,  con- 
duct a  new  visitor  to  all  the  cases  in  his  section  then 
before  Committee. 

Treatment  of  Cases. 

1.  The  visitors  shall  always  have  in  view  that  their  dut  y 
is  not  so  much  to  relieve  as  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
needing  relief,  and  when  rehef  is  given,  to  let  it  be  in  such 
a  form  as  may,  if  possible,  help  them  into  a  position  of 
self-support. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  no  visitor  may  give  private  alms 
to  cases  in  hand,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  is  empowered  to  relieve  any  deserving 
person  in  temporary  distress  in  accordance  with  the 
following  regulations. 

4.  AppUcation  for  rehef  is  to  be  made  either  by  Recom- 
mendation Note,  personally,  or  by  a  friend,  at  the  ap- 
pointed application  offices  of  the  society,  at  the  hours 
fixed  ;  or  a  written  appU cation  may  be  sent  to  the  Central 
Office,  2,  Exchange  Street,  E.  All  applications  will  be 
recorded  by  the  agent,  who  will  then  visit  the  case  and 
make  due  enquiry,  and,  if  the  need  be  urgent,  give  tem- 
porary rehef.  As  soon  as  his  enquiries  are  completed 
he  will  forward  the  report  to  the  visitor  of  the  section 
who  shall  visit  as  early  as  possible,  and  report  at  the  next 
committee  meeting. 

5.  If  the  need  be  still  urgent,  and  the  visitor  be  satis- 
fied from  enquiry  on  his  visit  that  the  case  is  a  good  one, 
he  may  further  relieve,  pending  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

6.  In  all  cases  the  visitor  shall  report  to  the  District 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  shall  decide  how  each 
case  is  to  be  further  treated. 

7.  The  points  to  be  investigated  are  :— Present  position  ; 
antecedents  and  character  ;  cause  and  duration  of  distress  ; 
income  from  all  sources,  including  clubs,  parish  and 
charities  ;  and  whether  entitled  by  law  to  support  from 
relatives.  All  these  points  to  be  reported  on  to  the 
committee. 


8.  Antecedents  and  character  shall  be  carefully  gone 
into  by  means  of  previous  records  of  the  case,  references  to 
employer  or  other  respectable  persons. 

9.  If  illness  is  the  cause  of  appUcation,  some  evidence  of 
this  shall  be  produced,  and  the  nature  and  duration  of 
illness,  and  what  doctor  is  attending,  shall  be  noted. 

10.  If  the  apphcant  be  out  of  work  an  order  to  the 
workshops  may  be  given,  the  meaning  of  which  shall  be 
explained  to  him  by  the  visitor. 

11.  If  the  income  be  evidently  too  little  to  live  upon, 
the  applicant  should  give  some  reasonable  explanation 
as  to  manner  of  living  of  late. 

12.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  relation  legally  bound 
and  able  to  provide,  but  unwilling  to  do  so,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  bring  the  case  under  the  notice  of  the  parish 
authorities.  In  all  cases  the  assistance  of  employers  and 
relatives  should  be  sought. 

13.  During  the  continuance  of  a  case  the  visitor  shall 
keep  himself  fully  informed  of  the  means  and  conduct  of 
the  family. 

14.  All  cases  requiring  attention  to  be  visited  weekly. 

15.  Able-bodied  men  shall  be  relieved  only  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  in  one  year,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Committees. 

16.  Rehef  may  be  given  in  food,  fuel,  clothing,  tools, 
medical  appliances,  convalescent  orders  for  sick  persons 
or  in  any  way  that  shall  be  productive  of  perma'jrnt 
benefit. 

17.  In  exceptional  cases  money  may  be  granted  ;  the 
visitor  to  see  to  the  wise  spending  of  the  grant. 

18.  If  in  food,  fuel,  or  clothmg,  it  is  to  be  given  in 
orders  upon  tradesmen  appointed  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

19.  Meat  or  medical  or  surgical  appliances  are  to  be 
supplied  only  on  the  certificate  of  the  doctor  attending. 

20.  Parish  relief  shall  not  be  supplemented  unless  the 
circumstances  be  extremely  exceptional,  and  then  only 
after  communication  with  the  parish  authorities. 

21.  It  will  be  within  the  scope  of  the  District  Committees 
to  make  efl'orts  to  obtain,  ^om  private  individuals  or  other 
sources,  such  continuous  relief  as  any  deserving  case  in 
their  district  may  require,  and  as  may  not  be  within  the 
rules  of  the  Society  to  grant.  Amounts  received  in  this 
way  to  be  reported  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Record  of  Decisions. 

In  recordmg  the  action  taken  (other  than  the  giving  of 
relief)  in  the  Minute  Book,  the  Decision  Book,  and  the 
Reports,  the  following  classificatinn  to  be  followed  : — 


Cases  reported  to — 

The  parish  authorities  - 
The  ladies'  charity 
Other  charitable  institutions 
Private  persons 
District  committees 

Cases  dismissed  as — 


Not  requiring  relief 

Undeserving  .... 

Suitable  for  parish  help  (but  not-, 
reported  to  parish),  or  other-  j 
wise  ineligible  for  relief  from  ( 
_^      the  society  •    -  • 


To  be  marked. 
Report  1 
„  2 
„  3 
4 
5 


Dismissed  1 
2 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  (E.S 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  Grisewood,  Liverpool.   {Q.  37105-S6.) 


Extracts  from  Mantjal  of  Instkuction  fob  the  Friendly  Visitors  of  the  Liverpool  Central  Relief 

AND  Charity  Organisation  Society. 


(1) — Introduction,. 

This  manual  is  dravra  up,  not  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding for  every  contingency  that  may  occur — for  that 
would  be  impossible — but  to  suggest  the  course  which 
experience  shows  to  be  wise  to  follow  in  regard  to  the 
principal  classes  of  cases  likely  to  arise,  and  points  which 
it  is  advisable  should  be  taken  into  account  in  regard  to 
the  various  methods  in  which  help  may  be  given :  and 
also  to  provide  a  useful  reference  concerning  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  work  of  a  friendly  visitor*  in  connection 
with,  the  central  office  and  the  District  Committee. 
(2)  Applications  to  the  Society  for  Help.  How 
Cases  of  Distress  are  Reported. 

Cases  of  poverty  and  distress  may  be  reported  by 
anyone  interested  to  the  society  at  the  head  office. 
Recommendation  forms  are  issued  by  the  central  office 
to  all  bona  fide  persons  interested  in  the  poor,  and  who 
apply  for  such  forms.  These  forms  are  for  the  purpose 
■of  reporting  cases  well  known  to  the  recommender.  After 
filling  in  the  particulars,  the  forms  should  be  placed  in  the 
receiving  boxes,  of  which  a  list  is  given  on  the  back  of  the 
form,  or  sent  by  post  to  the  central  office.  Application 
tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  head  office.  These  are  to 
be  given  to  casual  applicants  who  are  not  known  to  the 
•sender. 

Persons  in  distress  may  make  application  by  letter, 
or  personally. 

(3)  Registration  of  Cases. 

Particulars  of  all  cases  dealt  with  are  registered  at  the 
central  office,  and,  on  receipt  of  an  application,  reference 
IS  made  to  see  if  the  society  has  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  case.  Reports  concerning  writers  of  begging  letters, 
and  ordinary  applicants,  are  issued  to  legitimate  inquirers, 
information  may  also  be  obtained  respecting  the  various 
•charitable  institutions  in  the  city,  bona  fide  and  otherwise. 
(4)  The  Work  of  the  Friendly  Visitor. 

AU  new  cases  of  distress  must  be  notified  in  the  first 
-place  to  the  central  office,  to  be  visited  from  there  and  a 
preliminary  inquiry  made.  The  case  papers  are  then  sent 
to  the  friendly  visitor  in  charge  of  the  section  in  which 
the  family  reside.  The  friendly  visitor  calls  on  the  family 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  relief  should  be  given  until 
-seven  days  after  the  date  when  the  family  may  have 
received  relief  from  the  central  office.  Further  papers, 
jreplies  from  employers,  etc.,  are  sent  on  to  the  friendly 
visitor,  who  carefully  notes  the  same,  and  attaches  them 
to  the  other  case  papers.  General  instructions  and  books 
containing  relief  cheques  are  supplied  to  the  visitors, 
who  may  give  relief  if  necessary,  pending  the  next  meeting 
-of  the  District  Committee,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  society. 

The  friendly  visitor  visits  families  residing  in  the 
section  allotted  to  him  by  the  Committee  when  such 
families  apply  to  the  society  for  assistance.  He  should 
not  have  more  than  five  families  in  his  charge  at  one 
time,  unless  in  exceptional  emergencies,  when,  if  he  is 
-willing  to  undertake  a  larger  number,  a  maximum  of  ten 
i-may  "be  allotted  to  him  for  regular  weekly  visitation. 
Arrangements  can  generally  be  made  so  that  cases  are 
equally  shared  among  the  visitors  on  any  committee. 
Reports  of  the  Visitor. 

Every  request  from  the  central  office  to  visit  a  family 
is  accompanied  by  a  report  of  what  is  already  known  of 
the  family  in  question  at  the  central  office.  In  this 
report,  following  on  what  the  official  agent  has  recorded, 
f  urtlier  information  is  to  be  entered.  In  addition  to  visit- 
■ing  the  family  weekly,  the  visitor  makes  all  needfv.l  inquiry 
unto  the  case  from  week  to  week,  duly  reporting  same  on  the 
case  papers  ;  and  brings  all  the  case  papers  with  him  to  the 
next  committee  meeting,  recording  any  j)oint  of  value,  but 


omitting  irrelevant  details.  Relief  given  and  decisions 
of  the  Committee  are  entered  on  the  case  papers  imder 
the  proper  date. 

Absence  from  Duty. 
Inability  to  attend  a  Committee  meeting  should  be 
notified  to  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  (ommittee,  or  to 
the  central  office,  and  case  papers  (duly  written  up) 
forwarded  so  that  the  Committee  may  be  informed  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  families.  Should  the  visitor  be 
able  to  arrange  with  another  member  of  his  Committee 
to  deal  with  such  cases,  and  report  them  to  the  meeting, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Regular  Visitation. 
Visits  are  made  regularly  each  week  as  long  as  the  case 
is  retained,  and  if  the  visitor  is  unable  to  carry  this  out,  he 
either  obtains  the  co-operation  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  or 
sends  the  papers  to  the  central  office  for  visitation.  Great 
hardship  may  be  caused  to  the  family  if  the  weekly  visit  is 
not  regularly  paid.  No  relief  is  to  be  sent  through  the 
post  office.  The  loss  of  case  papers  or  relief  books  shoxild 
at  once  be  notified  to  the  central  office,  so  that  steps  may 
be  taken  to  recover  them,  by  advertisement,  if  necessary. 

(5)  The  District  Committee  Meeting. 

The  meetings  of  District  Committees  are  held  monthly, 
as  a  general  rule.  The  chairman  is  provided  with  a 
decision  book,  which  contains  an  outhne  of  the  history  of 
each  case.  He  records  therein  the  decision  of  the  meeting 
and  any  action  taken. 

The  hon.  secretary  is  provided  with  a  list  of  cases 
for  consideration  at  the  meeting,  on  which  he  notes  the 
decisions  of  the  committee.  The  agent  attends  the  meet- 
ing in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  friendly  visitor  brings  with  him  a  report  of  each 
case  in  hand  in  his  section,  duly  written  up  to  date,  with 
replies  from  employers  and  other  references  attached. 
Reports  may  be  read  either  by  the  visitor  or  (preferably) 
by  the  hon.  secretary,  according  to  the  custom  adopted 
by  each  committee.  The  visitor  states  what  relief  has  been 
given  {with  dates),  and  suggests  what  in  his  opinion  is  the 
best  treatment  to  be  followed. 

Decisions  of  the  Committee. 

If  the  Committee  decide  to  continue  the  case,  the 
visitor  hands  over  to  the  hon.  secretary  the  re-visita- 
tion shp,  showing  amounts  of  relief  given,  and  dates 
marked  thereon,  duly  signed.  He  retains  the  case  papers 
until  the  next  meeting,  and  continues  his  visitation 
of  the  family. 

If  the  case  is  dismissed,  the  case-papers  are  handed 
over  to  the  hon.  secretary,  who  transfers  them  to  the 
head  office  for  registration.  If  it  is  decided  to  refer 
persons  to  the  relie-ving  officer,  the  visitor  calls  to  see  if 
they  have  made  an  application,  as  instracted. 

In  recording  the  action  taken  (other  than  the  amount 
of  relief,  etc.)  in  the  books  and  reports,  the  following 
classification  is  followed  at  the  meeting  : — 

Classification  of  Cases. 
Cases  dismissed  as —  To  be  marked. 

Not  in  need  of  relief       -       -  Dismissed  I. 

Undeserving     -       -       -       -       „  11. 

Suitable  for  parish  help,  or  other- 
wise inehgible  for  treatment 
by  the  society    -       -       -       „  HI. 

Cases  reported  to— 

The  parish  authorities      -       -  Report     1.  ' 

The  Ladies'  Charity  -       -       -  „  II. 

Charitable  institutions      -       -  „      III.  ' 

Private  persons        ...  „  IV, 

Other  District  Committees      -  ,,        V.  ' 


N.B.    For  conveuie-ee  ilie  Friendly  Visitors  are  referred  to  in  the  masculine  gender. 
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Visitors  are  earnestly  desired  to  attend  at  committee 
meetings  as  regularly  as  possible,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  any  cases  in  hand  at  the  time.  Fully  attended 
meetings  are  stimulating  to  the  whole  committee,  and 
ensure  detailed  information  about  the  cases  and  judicious 
treatment  of  the  same. 

Should  a  visitor  continue  to  absent  himself  from 
attendance,  the  Committee  may  decide  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  his  name  from  the  list  of  members. 
(6)  The  Value  of  Training. 

The  staff  of  the  central  office  are  always  prepared  to 
advise  friendly  visitors  on  any  point  concerning  their 
work  in  which  they  may  be  in  doubt.  The  agent  or 
district  superintendent  may  be  seen  at  the  district  com- 
mittee meeting.  The  agents  remain  at  the  central  office 
until  12  noon  daily. 

The  duties  of  a  charitable  worker  call  for  the  exercise 
of  patience,  courtesy,  sympathy,  and  intelligence.  Practi  - 
cal  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  habits, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  of  charity 
and  the  means  of  carrying  them  out,  are  essential,  and 
can  only  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  practical  work  amongst 
the  poorer  classes,  and  a  proper  study  of  the  experience 
of  others. 

To  thoroughly  grasp  the  objects  and  methods  of  the 
society  needs  time  and  thought,  and  the  closer  a  visitor 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  administration,  the  more  quickly 
is  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  secured. 

(7)  The  Visitation  of  the  Home.    Nature  and 
Conduct  of  Inquiry. 
Visitors  should   inquire  into  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  families  in  their  charge.    They  should 
know : — 

(a)  Of  how  many  members  the  family  consists. 

(b)  If  each  member  contributes  to  the  expenses 
of  the  household  according  to  his  or  her  ability. 

(c)  What  are  the  total  family  receipts  and  expenses. 
':          (d)  If  the  clergy,  guardians,  employers,  relatives, 

or  friends  help,  and  to  what  extent. 

(e)  What  are  the  antecedents  and  character  of 
the  family. 

(/)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  distress  or  poverty. 

(g)  If  there  are  relatives  able  to  assist  (especially 
if  they  are  legally  liable)  ;  if  so,  their  np.mes  and 
addresses. 

/  (h)  The  facts  as  to  housing,  clothing,  feeding,  and 
bedding  of  the  family,  and  the  schooling  of  the 
children. 

,         («)  If  the  family  income  is  economically  spent. 

(i)  If  any  provision  has  been  made  against  a  time 
of  need  by  saving,  or  joining  a  club  or  benefit  society 
of  any  kind,  and  if  anything  is  being  received  in 
this  way. 

Most  of  this  information  will  be  found  in  tlie  report  of 
the  agent  on  the  case-papers  :  the  remainder  may  be 
obtained  as  opportunity  offers. 

Visitors  are  desired  to  avoid  most  carefully  all  that 
might  hurt  the  religious  susceptibihties  of  the  famihes 
\isited.  The  society  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Any 
question  as  to  which  church  or  chapel  the  persons  attend 
shoi  Id  only  be  asked  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  receive 
support  from  religious  societies  or  institutions  and  to 
enable  the  visitor  to  confer  with  those  who  may  thus  be 
directly  interested  in  the  families.  The  society  can  often 
co-operate  with  the  church  or  chapel  or  with  other  in- 
stitutions. 

All  questions  should  be  made  in  a  tactful  way,  and  the 
family  made  to  feel  that  there  is  every  desire  to"  learn  how 
they  can  be  helped  in  a  proper  manner.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  see  the  rent-book  or  pa\TOtickets  in  exceptional 
cases,  to  ascertain  for  how  long  a  time  the  distress  has 
existed,  etc. 

Borrowing  from  extortionate  money-lenders  should  be  firmly 
discouraged.  This  is  a  notorious  fer.ture  in  the  Hfe  of  the 
poor  (almost  as  rife  as  betting),  and  causes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  poverty  among  them. 

Any  case  of  a  family  living  under  distinctly  insanitary 
conditions  should  be  reported  to  the  central  office,  who 
would  then  communicate  with  the  health  department. 


(8)  The  Children. 

Visitors  are  especially  requested  to  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  in  families  under  their  care.  Parents 
should  be  urged  to  take  proper  care  of  them,  keeping  them 
as  far  as  possible,  clean  and  tidy,  and  fed  nutritiously.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  neglect  to  properly  feed  one's 
children  is  an  offence  under  the  law.  The  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress  may  sometimes  be  seen  regarding  the- 
family. 

It  is  desirable  to  persuade  some  of  the  elder  children  to- 
join  evening  clubs  for  boys  or  girls. 

Opportunities  occur  of  inducing  the  elder  girls  to  enter 
domestic  service  

Occupations  such  as  step-cleaning  are  wretchedf  means 
of  earning  wages,  and  should  be  discouraged.    The  boys 

may  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  good  trade  

Youths  should  be  discouraged  from  hawking  in  the  streets. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  all  authorities  that  the  most  hopeful 
means  of  minimising  poverty  in  the  future  lies  in  providing^ 
children  with  a  proper  chance  of  self-support  in  a  decent 
environment  when  they  come  of  age. 

Younger  children  may  be  secured  admission,  if  suit- 
able, to  various  charitable  institutions,  if  the  parents  are 
absolutely  unable  to  keep  them  at  home. 

The  mutual  obligations  of  parents  and  children  should  be 
remembered,  and  wisely  mentioned.  Experience  teaches- 
that  it  is  preferable,  for  the  interest  of  the  family,  to 
promote  this  sense  of  responsibility.  Children  should  not 
be  removed  except  after  serious  consideration. 

Cases  of  ill-treatment  or  neglect  of  children  must  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  central  office,  who  will  see  that 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  are. 
informed  of  the  circumstances  without  delay. 

Crippled  children  are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the- 
Kyrle  Society,  and  when  old  enough,  can  often  be  taught 
a  trade  at  the  workshops  for  cripples.  There  are  homes, 
schools,  and  workshops  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  central  office  -will  immediately  investigate 
such  cases,  and  do  what  is  practicable. 

For  further  reference,  see  the  society's  pamphlet 
giving  particulars  of  institutions. 

(9)  The  Object  of  Relief. 

With  the  exception  of  permanent  allo-\^'ances  granted  to- 
old  people  (and  described  elsewhere)  relief  is  given  by  the 
society  as  a  means  of  thoroughly  helping  poor  persons  of  good 
character  over  their  temporary  difficulties.  No  case  should  be- 
retained  by  a  District  Committee  unless  there  is  a  clear- 
prospect  of  early  self-support,  and  a  plan  of  real  help- 
should  be  thought  out  carefull5^  Othenvise  relief  may 
become  a  mere .  palliative,  leaving  the  condition  of  the- 
recipient  exactly  the  same  as  before  it  was  given.  When 
a  case  has  been  relieved  continuously  or  intermittently  for 
ten  weeks,  it  is  to  be  revised  by  the  Executive  Committee.-^ 

Relief  should  be  given  so  as  to  encourage  tlrift  and  self- 
help,  and  to  discourage  any  tendency  to  depend  upoiv 
others.  Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  require  repay- 
ment of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  assistance  granted,  after 
the  removal  of  the  distress  ;  or  to  make  further  relief 
conditional  on  the  exercise  of  providence  in  future.  The 
District  Provident  Society,  who  collect  the  savings  of  the-^ 
poor,  will  co-operate  in  the  matter,  if  asked  to  do  so  ;  and? 
friendly  visitors  -wiU  find  their  work  among  the  poor  far 
more  cheerful  if  they  also  visit  as  collectors  for  tlie  District 
Provident  Society.  The  people  are  found  to  be  quite- 
communicative  in  the  best  sense  wlien  they  are  not  ex- 
pecting anyihing  to  be  given  to  them,  but  are  rathev 
being  asked  to  give  something  to  the  visitor,  even  for  their: 
own  benefit. 

Many  persons  believe  that  they  have  a  claim  to  charitable 
relief,  quite  regardless  of  their  own  lack  of  effort,  or  the- 
defects  in  their  character  and  habits,  which  so  often  cause- 
poverty.  To  encourage  such  mistaken  ideas  would  be  to* 
seriously  weaken  the  beneficial  work  of  thrift  societies,  and 
place  a  premium  on  all  that  is  weak  or  undesirable  i  r  the 
character  of  the  poor.  The  friendly  societies,  j^rovideni. 
clubs,  savings  banks,  and  other  institutions  are  doing  a 
magnificent  work.  Misdirected  charity  tends  to  impede; 
their  efforts  and  to  depreciate  their  value  and  influence. 

The  welfare  of  a  whole  family  is  to  be  considered,  and  not, 
merely  the  interest  of  the  single  member  of  it  v  ho  asks  for 
help.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  draw  out  the  help  of 
friends,  em.ploycrs,  and  particularly  relations,  those  legally 
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liable  for  maintenance  being  specially  noted.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  law  compels  those  related  in  the  direct  line 
(father,  son,  grandson,  mother,  etc.)  to  mutually  support 
one  another  when  able  to  do  so.  Charitable  rehef  cannot 
be  made  a  substitute  for  the  help  of  relatives,  without 
slackening  the  family  bond. 

Distress  is  often  due  not  so  much  to  misfortune  as  to 
faults  in  character.  So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  relief  alone 
can  do  only  a  limited  amount  of  good  ;  and  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  Personal  advice  and  influence  alone  can  be 
of  true  service,  and  relief  should  only  be  given  when  there 
is  a  clear  effort  towards  improvement.  A  lazy  or  drunken 
person  receives  no  lasting  help  by  being  supplied  with  food 
alone  ;  and  when  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  help,  this  may 
be  obtained  for  such  cases  from  the  relieving  officer 
under  more  rigorous  conditions  than  charity  can  apply. 
(10)  Relief  in  Kind — Instructions. 

Relief  by  the  society  in  temporary  cases  is  given  in 
kind  usually,  in  money  occasionally  ;  the  circumstances 
determine  which  is  the  more  suitable.  Arrears  of  rent  are 
not  paid.  If  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  home  by  paying 
current  rent  for  a  short  period,  this  is  occasionally  done. 
Experience,  however,  disposes  the  society  to  give  relief  in 
kind  where  temporary  material  provision  is  needed,  and 
unless  a  special  plan  of  help  requiring  money  is  decided 
upon  for  some  good  purpose. 

Relief  books  are  issued  to  visitors,  containing  orders 
for  bread,  milk,  oatmeal,  groceries  and  coal.  Milk  is  an 
important  item  where  there  are  young  children.  Orders 
for  sterilized  milk  can  be  procured  through  the^central 
office.  Meat  is  given  in  cases  of  sickness  on  a  doctor's 
•ertificate  that  it  is  necessary. 

The  alloiuance  granted  by  the  official  agent  on  his  visit,  is 
a  good  index  for  visitors  to  follow  ;  but  there  may  arise  ex- 
,gencies  where  more  or  less  should  be  given  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  visitor.  Sickness  may  demand 
an  increase,  for  instance :  unforeseen  or  new  earnings 
may  require  a  reduction. 

The  quantities  of  bread,  milk  and  oatmeal,  and  the 
money  value  of  the  groceries,  should  be  stated  in  figures 
and  words  on  the  tickets.  Bread  orders  are  to  be  made  in 
multiples  of  2  lbs.  The  name  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
the  quantity  and  value  of  bread  and  meal,  and  value  of 
groceries,  mUk  and  coal,  should  be  entered  on  the  counter- 
foil of  the  relief  book.  Prices  of  the  various  items  are 
communicated  to  the  visitor  when  he  receives  the  books, 
and  notification  is  made  of  any  change  in  prices.  Groceries 
are  given  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  in  value. 

The  orders  can  be  taken  by  the  applicants  to  any  of 
the  tradesmen  mentioned  on  the  back  of  the  tickets. 
The  goods  are  supplied  on  demand  during  business  hours. 

The  relief  hooks  should  never  be  -passed  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  visitor,  nor  should  the  tickets  be  given  to  any  persons 
not  placed  in  the  care  of  the  visitor  by  the  central  office. 
When  a  book  is  finished  (or  if  the  visitor  resigns  from  the 
committee),  the  counterfoils  or  books  must  be  at  once 
returned  to  the  central  office. 

AU  amounts  are  to  be  entered  on  the  report  form  in  the 
column  provided,  and  also  on  the  re-visitation  sheet  on  the 
front  of  the  case  papers.  Attention  to  these  details  is 
essential  to  the  correctness  and  proper  record  of  the  work. 

Any  case  of  imposition  by  selling  or  giving  tickets  to 
other  persons,  if  detected,  should  be  summarily  checked, 
ind  reported  to  the  central  office. 

There  is  no  charge  made  for  delivery  of  coal  to  the 
home. 

The  tickets  are  to  be  filled  in  with  either  ink  or  indelible 
pencils.  Ordinary  black  lead  pencils  should  in  no  case  be 
iised. 

Any  assistance  being  received  from  other  sources  is  to  be 
recorded  on  the  case  papers.  Visitors  should  not  give 
private  gifts  to  the  applicants,  except  after  consultation 
with  the  district  committee.  There  is  no  objection  to 
assistance  being  obtained  by  visitors  from  other  quarters, 
provided  the  matter  is  duly  reported  and  approved. 

(11)  The  Workshops  of  the  Society  and  the 
Unemployed. 

With  a  view  to  test  the  statement  of  applicants  pro- 
fessing to  be  unemployed,  and  to  assist  an  able-bodied 
man  to  tide  over  a  period  of  temporary  lack  of  work, 
orders  on  the  workshops  are  given  out  by  the  agents,  and 


occasionally  by  the  friendly  visitors.  These  orders  should 
not  be  handed  to  beggars  or  casual  applicants. 

Experience  has  proved  the  value  of  the  society's  work- 
test.  Approximately,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  make 
use  of  the  orders.  Of  those  who  do  not,  some  already  have 
work,  others  obtain  it  immediately,  and  a  large  number 
seem  indisposed  to  do  any  labour  to  support  their  f  amUiest 
It  is  obvious  that  no  relief  should  be  given  to  such  persons, 
but  the  aid  of  the  law  should  be  obtained  to  compel  them 
to  do  their  duty. 

The  friendly  visitor  will  frequently  have  a  case  in  hand 
where  the  bread-winner  is  at  the  workshops.  Reports 
are  issued  to  the  visitors  every  week  by  the  manager,  stating 
the  earnings  and  conduct  of  the  men  in  j^uestion.  Should 
the  visitor  not  receive  any  report,  he  may  conclude  that 
the  man  is  not  at  the  workshops. 

The  manager  occasionally  obtains  work  elsewhere  for 
men  ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  workshops  is  merely  to  aid  a 
man  temporarily,  leaving  him  to  find  work  at  his  trade  in 
the  usual  way.  The  society  could  not  suitably  take  the 
place  of  a  man's  own  efforts  in  this  respect. 

The  men  attend  before  9  a.m.,  as  a  general  rule,  but 
they  are  admitted  up  to  10  a.m.,  and  they  are  expected  to 
work  (with  an  interval  at  noon)  up  to  5  p.m.  Full  oppor- 
tunity is  therefore  given  for  seeking  work  elsewhere  early 
in  the  morning.  A  man  may  be  admitted  at  a  later  hour, 
provided  he  can  explain  his  late  attendance  reasonably. 

After  several  days'  work,  a  man's  card  may  be  stopped, 
to  give  him  a  better  chance  to  look  around  for  work  in  his 
own  trade  ;  but,  should  he  be  industrious,  he  can  return 
to  the  workshops  and  again  resume  his  work  there. 

By  making  a  proper  effort,  a  man  may  receive  from 
Is.  6d.  to  23.  6d.  daily  at  the  workshops.  Piece-work  is 
adopted,  and  a  bonus  is  given  beyond  the  amount  actually 
earned  according  to  scale.  No  mxin,  however  little  he 
earns,  is  paid  less  than  Is.  a  day. 

If  a  man  is  deliberately  wasting  his  time,  or  is  quite 
incapable  of  any  reasonable  effort ;  or  if  it  is  found  that 
he  is  of  bad  character,  he  will  be  discharged,  and  a  report 
of  the  circumstances  will  be  sent  on  to  the  visitor  in 
charge  of  the  family. 

Patience  and  kindness  are  exercised,  and  if  a  man  is 
anxious  to  do  his  best,  but  is  physically  weak,  lighter 
work  is  given  to  him.  Chopping  and  sawing  wood, 
bundling  chips,  and  making  fire-lighters,  dipping  and 
other  work  is  provided.  The  work  is  not  difficult  or 
arduous. 

Work  orders  may  be  given  to  men  by  the  friendly 
visitor  if  the  family  is  in  his  charge,  and  the  man  has  not 
already  received  one  from  the  agent,  or  the  order  has  been 
lost.  The  particulars  must  be  filled  in  properly,  and 
either  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  marked  in  the  space  "  I.R.G." 
(If  relief  given). 

Attendance  cards  are  handed  by  the  manager  to  all 
men  put  to  work.  The  amount  paid,  and  the  date  when 
earned  is  given  on  the  card.  The  friendly  visitor  can 
thus  check  the  man's  statements  by  an  inspection  of  his  card. 
If  the  man  is  out  when  the  visitor  calls,  and  the  card  is 
not  visible,  directions  should  be  given  for  the  card  to  be 
left  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitor  at  a  later  visit. 

In  addition  to  wages  paid,  relief  is  given  to  the  family 
as  required,  if  the  man's  progress  and  credentials  are  satis- 
factory. Relief  is  usually  given  by  the  friendly  visitor 
on  his  weekly  visit.  From  the  manager's  report  he  will 
be  able  to  judge  if  relief  is  desirable.  //  the  man  is  able- 
bodied  and  will  not  work,  no  relief  should  he  given.  If  no 
report  has  been  received  from  the  workshops,  visitors 
are  expected  to  call  and  ascertain  why  the  work-order 
has  not  been  used.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  assume  that 
the  family  are  not  in  need.  Sickness,  accident,  or  other 
employment  may  be  the  cause  ;  and  such  information 
is  most  important,  and  should  be  ascertained  promptly. 

Frequently  a  statement  is  made  that  by  attending  the 
workshops  a  man  is  prevented  from  obtaining  his  ordinary 
employment.  Trades  Union  men  may,  it  is  said,  lose 
their  allowance  by  attendance,  or  they  may  have  to 
follow  up  their  chance  of  work  at  their  club  room.  All 
such  cases  should  be  taken  on  their  merits,  and  careful 
enquiry  made.  The  club  card,  etc.,  may  be  asked  for 
to  verify  the  statement,  and  only  in  rare  cases  can  the 
work  test  he  dispensed  with.  The  society  will  preferably 
assist  a  man  who,  by  joining  some  provident  society  or 
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dub,  has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  future.  As  a 
rule,  however,  such  cases  do  not  apply  for  charitable 
assistance. 

Vagrants  and  beggars  of  the  tramp  class,  and  men 
living  in  common  lodging-houses,  are  not  eligible  for  the 
workshops.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  relieving  of&cer 
or  the  workhouse. 

(12)  Medical  Belief. 

On  application  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  if  an  order 
is  given  by  him,  medical  attention  from  the  parish  doctor, 
and  sometimes  nourishing  food,  can  be  obtained  by  sick 
persons  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  treatment.  Such 
medical  relief  carries  with  it  no  loss  of  vote.  The  healthy- 
minded  aversion  to  going  "  on  the  rates  "  is  in  this  matter 
hardly  existent. 

When  there  is  sickness  in  the  family,  the  visitor  should 
observe  if  the  hygienic  conditions  are  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 
Bad  smelling  drains,  overcrowding,  lack  of  ventilation, 
dirty  persons,  and  dirty  clothes,  are  common  causes  of 
disease.  The  advantages  of  nutritious  diet  and  a  wise 
selection  of  food  are  frequently  quite  unknown  to  the  poor. 
Beddijig  and  blankets  can  be  provided  through  the  Central 
Office  in  suitable  cases. 

If  the  visitor  meets  with  a  case  of  infectious  disease 
he  should  notify  the  Health  Department  (Municipal 
Buildings) ;  or  communicate  with  the  Central  Office,  who 
will  see  that  the  matter  is  reported.  In  certain  cases  the 
law  requires  such  notification  by  the  head  of  the  family. 

Cases  of  chronic  disease  are  not  generally  treated  by 
the  society.  These  are  referred  to  the  parish  hospital 
or  other  institutions.  Special  incurable  cases  are  some- 
times procured  admission  to  institutions  such  as  the  Home 
for  Female  Incurables,  or  the  Turner  Memorial  Home 
of  Rest  for  men ;  the  society  contributing  towards  the 
weekly  charge. 

Cases  of  serious  illness  or  accident  are  to  receive  proper 
medical  treatment.  A  doctor  should  be  seen,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, patients  instructed  to  enter  or  attend  one  of  the 
hospitals.  A  large  number  of  outdoor  patients  are  treated 
at  the  various  dispensaries.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
make  relief  conditional  on  such  action  being  taken  by  the 
applicant.  Visitors  should  remember  the  various  branches 
of  the  Queen  Victoria  District  Nursing  Association,  and, 
if  necessary,  communicate  with  them.  The  nurses  are 
prepared  to  visit  any  case  which  is  reported  to  them. 

Cases  of  consumption  are  generally  referred  to  the 
guardians,  who  have  power  to  send  patients  to  their 
sanatorium.  In  exceptional  instances,  recommendations 
for  the  Consumption  Hospital  in  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
Ddamere  Sanatorium  can  be  obtained  through  the  Central 
Office,  on  the  advice  of  the  society's  medical  officer. 

Surgical  instruments  may  be  granted  through  the  Central 
Office  to  poor  persons,  but  they  can  also  be  obtained  from 
the  guardians.  The  recipients  should  be  urged  to  save,  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  repairs,  etc.,  to  the  instruments, 
and  the  replacing  of  those  worn  out. 

The  Central  Office  grant  Convalescent  Orders  on  Buxton, 
Woolton,  Southport,  West  Kirby,  and  New  Brighton 
Convalescent  Institutions.  Frequently  a  case  of  illness 
requires  such  treatment  to  ensure  permanent  benefit.  The 
order  is  usually  handed  by  the  friendly  visitor  to  the 
patient,  and  a  letter  containing  instructions  to  the  visitor 
accompanies  it.  A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  patient  on  his 
return  to  ascertain  if  he  has  derived  proper  benefit. 

It  is  most  desirable  for  visitors  to  point  out  the  duty  of 
a  man  joining  a  dvb  or  society  providing  sickness  or 
accident  benefit.  Friendly  societies,  tontine  clubs,  and 
trade  unions  largely  provide  in  this  way.  Often,  througii 
age  or  physical  disability,  a  man  may  prove  ineligible  for 
membership,  but  this  obvious  duty  is  lamentably  neglected 
in  too  many  cases.  A  number  of  friendly  society  mem- 
bers are  connected  with  the  district  committees,  and  wilJ 
gladly  follow  up  suitable  cases  in  order  to  persuade  men  to 
make  such  provision  for  their  future. 

Co-operation  with  the  Health  Department  is  desiraLlr. 
The  Central  Office  grant  special  orders  on  the  Corporation 
milk  depots,  for  milk  for  young  children  when  they  aic 
delicate.  The  lady  visitors  of  the  Health  Departmei.t 
can  advise  on  numerous  points. 

Women  of  respectable  character,  unable  to  provide  i 
private  nurse,  can  obtain  attention  from  a  midwife,  and  if 
necessary  from  a  doctor  also,  through  the  Ladies  Charity. 


Applications  should  be  made  at  the  Ladies'  Charity  and 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Brownlow  Hill.    .    .  . 

(13)  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 
Under  the  English  Poor  Law,  wo  one  need  starve  for 
want  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  The  relieving  officer  is  always  accessible  ;  the 
workhouse  door  stands,  so  to  speak,  always  open.  It  is 
either  ignorance  of  this  fact,  or  want  of  confidence  in  the 
help  being  readily  available,  which  leads  sjmipathetic 
persons  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  beggars  who  represent 
themselves  as  in  absolute  destitution.  The  guardians  are 
empowered  to  assist  those  in  distress,  either  by  outdoor 
relief  or  within  the  workhouse  ;  and  they  are  able  to  treat 
the  sick,  either  in  their  well-appointed  hospitals  or  in  their 
own  homes.  They  can  assist  the  able-bodied  by  setting 
them  to  work  ;  and  in  regard  to  children,  they  may  place 
them  in  cottage  homes  or  board  them  out  with  respectable 
families. 

The  guardians  also  have  important  powers  of  dealing 
with  lunatics  and  others  mentally  afflicted,  and  can  deal  in 
many  ways  with  women  and  children  temporarily  or  per- 
manently deprived  of  support. 

Persons  who  should  be  left  to  the  guardians  as  being 
outside  the  sphere  of  charitable  help  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  classes,  viz : — 

(1)  Those  whose  distress  is  chronic,  and  who 
cannot  be  helped  out  of  their  difficulty  by  temporary 
aid. 

(2)  Those  who  are  of  confirmed  bad  character. 
It  is  the  function  of  charity  to  concentrate  its  resources 
on  those  whose  condition  may  be  permanently  im- 
proved by  temporary  help. 

Criminals  are  dealt  with  by  the  police,  but  there  remain 
a  large  number  of  persons  morally  unfit,  and  therefore  in 
chronic  difficulties.  The  only  hope  for  such  people  lies  in 
a  renovation  of  character,  and  if  any  influence  of  a  reform- 
atory nature  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  other 
sources,  it  is  desirable  for  visitors  to  put  such  in  motion. 
Cases  of  this  type  are,  however,  imsuitable  for  ordinary 
treatment  by  the  society. 

Associations  such  as  the  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  and  the  police 
court  missionaries,  may  be  wisely  communicated  with,  and 
the  Church  Army  and  Salvation  Army  can  sometimes  effect 
a  reformation. 

The  mentally  unfit  are  well  provided  for  in  the  Poor  Law 
asylums.  They  are  ineligible  members  of  society  by 
reason  of  their  affliction,  and  are  much  happier  and 
more  advantageously  situated  in  the  asylum  than  else- 
where. 

The  epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded  are  treated  by  the 
guardians,  if  the  family  are  unable  to  support  and  care  for 
them  properly.  The  Home  for  Epileptics,  Maghull,  and 
the  Homes  for  Feeble-minded  Girls  at  Lancaster,  Knotty 
Ash  and  Parkgate,  receive  paying  patients.  Tlie  Educa- 
tion Committee,  moreover,  has  power  to  provide  for 
children  so  afflicted. 

Deserted  wives  should  always  be  referred  to  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  and  generally,  cases  of  old  people  whose 
children  do  not  maintain  them,  though  able  to  do  so. 
Cases  of  this  type  usually  present  features  calling  for  the 
legal  powers  exercised  by  the  guardians  ;  and  charity  cannot 
hope  to  assume  their  functions  in  such  matters.  Widows 
unable  to  support  their  famihes,  should  also,  as  a  rule,  be 
left  to  the  guardians  ;  though  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  some  friendly  visitor, 
who  would  take  the  part  of  a  friend  and  adviser  to  them. 

The  society  is  frequently  able  to  intervene,  however,  in 
the  following  contingency  : — The  man  who  is  the  bread- 
winner falls  sick,  or  meets  with  an  accident.  He  is  re- 
moved to  the  parish  hospital,  or  receives  treatment  by  the 
parish  doctor.  The  society  intervenes  to  support  the 
family  pending  his  recovery,  provided  that  his  incapacity 
is  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  the  family  are  of  good 
character.  In  very  exceptional  casbs  of  respectable  old 
people,  the  society  co-operates  with  the  parish  authorities 
in  making  up  a  sufficient  weekly  allowance  for  decent 
maintenance. 

But  except  in  rare  instances,  it  is  held  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  functions  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  charity 
should  be  kepi  quite  separate  :  cases  suitable  for  parish  relief 
being  left  to  the  guardians.    One  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
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Tlie  more  closely  charitable  societies  adhere  to  this  rule, 
the  more  probable  is  it  that  parish  allowances  will  be  made 
adequate.  Friendly  viBitors  can  always  obtain  advice 
from  the  central  office  as  to  the  advisability  of  referring 
cases  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  is  by  law  compelled  to 
temporarily  relieve  any  case  of  sudden,  and  urgent  necessity. 
The  applicants  have  then  to  appear  before  the  relief  com- 
mittee of  the  guardians  at  their  next  meeting,  when  the 
cases  are  considered  in  due  course. 

The  society  closeLij  co-operates  with  the  guardians.  The 
West  Derby,  Liverpool,  and  Toxteth  Boards  of  Guardians 
forward  lists  of  applicants  for  relief,  to  the  society  ;  and 
thus  a  wholesome  check  against  overlapping  is  provided. 
Suitable  cases  for  the  society  are  observed  and  taken  in 
hand  by  the  central  office,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
imposition  is  detected.  The  society  is  constantly 
commimicating  with  the  various  boards  of  guardians. 

It  is  observed  that  the  large  majority  of  those  persons 
referred  to  the  parish  by  the  society's  visitors  do  not  make 
any  application  to  the  guardians,  though  directed  to  do 
so.  How  such  persons  contrive  to  exist  is  a  problem. 
The  inference  is  that  in  many  cases  there  are  sources  of 
support  which  have  not  been  divulged.  The  casual 
assistance  of  benevolent  persons  may  account  for  a  certain 
percentage.  Neighbours,  friends,  and  relatives,  con- 
stantly help  cases  of  distress — although  the  poor  are  most 
reluctant  to  admit  this  fact  to  strangers — and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  extent  of  such  assistance 
in  individual  cases.  Many  families  apply  for  help  again 
and  again  to  the  society,  and  practically  no  change  is 
observed  in  their  condition  ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  invariably  instructed  to  apply  to  the  guaxdians. 
If  such  families  could  be  permanently  supervised  on  the 
Elberfeld  system,  the  problem  of  poverty  in  this  country 
might  be  better  understood,  and  perhaps  be  more  effec- 
tively and  wisely  treated.  The  society  has  arranged  with 
the  guardians  to  supervise  a  number  of  cases  of  widows 
receiving  parish  relief  where  it  is  thought  that  friendly 
advice  would  prove  beneficial. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  Poor  Law  as  a  harsh  and 
repellent  administration  is  difficult  to  understand.  Should 
friendly  visitors  desire  to  have  a  closer  knowledge  of  the 
Poor  Law  administration  locally,  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  them  to  visit  the  workhouses,  schools,  and  other 
institutions,  when  they  will  certainly  appreciate  the 
excellent  provision  for  the  inmates,  and  the  valuable  work 
which  is  discharged  by  the  administrative  officers. 

'  (14)  Widows. 

In  suitable  cases,  the  society  is  prepared  to  place 
widows,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of  working 
age  (say  two  or  three  over  fourteen),  in  situations  in  the 
factory  districts.  During  past  years,  a  large  number  of 
such  families  have  already  been  transferred,  to  their 
permanent  benefit,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
persons  concerned.  The  fact  that  the  widow  is  in  receipt 
of  parish  relief  does  not  disqualify  her  in  any  way.  As  a 
general  rule,  girls  are  preferred  to  boys  ;  and  some  factory 
owners  incur  very  considerable  expense  in  supporting 
such  families  until  the  children  can  earn  a  living. 

If  the  widow  has  a  family  of  young  children,  binder 
workiTig  age,  it  is  generally  a  matter  for  the  guardians, 
who  grant  an  allowance  if  they  think  desirable.  But  if 
the  matter  is  thoroughly  taken  up,  it  is  often  found  that 
by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  friends  and  relatives,  a 
widow  can  be  made  self-supporting  and  kept  off  the  rates. 

Aged  widows  without  means  of  support,  present  a  very 
difficult  problem  for  charitable  help.  Except  in  cases 
suitable  for  extended  relief,  these  are  not  relieved  by  the 


society  but  left  to  the  guardians.  Incurable  cases  are 
procured  admission  to  the  Female  Incurable  Home  in 
Upper  Parliament  Street  occasionally,  and  some  old 
persons  may  obtain  admission  to  the  Widow's  Home,  or 
the  almshouses. 

The  Association  of  Trained  Qiarwoa:en  aims  at  meeting  a 
distinct  want  in  training  women  to  do  a  better  class  of  clean- 
ing, etc.  Opportunities  also  occur  for  the  training  of  widow* 
of  a  superior  class  as  certificated  midwdves,  nurses,  etc.   .  . 

It  is  often  wise  on  the  part  of  the  widow  to  allow  some 
of  her  children  to  be  placed  in  schools,  where  they  are 
properly  educated,  taught  a  trade,  etc.  The  society  is 
sometimes  able  to  assist  in  efforts  of  this  kind,  but  the 
guardians  have  sometimes  greater  facilities  at  hand  in 
this  matter. 

(15)  Extended  Relief  for  Old  Persons. 

In  deciding  extended  relief  cases,  the  executive  com- 
mittee bear  in  mind  the  following  considerations : — 

(1)  Good  character. 

(2)  Advanced  age. 

(3)  Inability  to  maintain  themselves. 

(4)  Reasonable  efforts  to  provide  for  old  age 
(allowing,  however,  for  exceptional  difficulties). 

(5)  Willingness  of  relatives  to  assist. 

(6)  Sufficiency  of  the  allowance  to  permit  the 
recipient  to  live  in  decent  comfort. 

(7)  Allowance  granted  for  a  limited  period  only, 
and  that  the  recipient's  circumstances  be  revised 
and  reported  on  before  renewal. 

(8)  Allowance  taken  to  recipient's  place  of  resi- 
dence regularly  by  a  visitor. 

The  allowance  should  be  taken  in  person  by  the  visitor 
to  the  recipient's  house.  If  the  visitor  is  unable  to  go,  he 
may  occasionally  ask  a  friend  to  do  so.  Payments  should 
never  be  sent  by  post.  If  away,  or  prevented  from  visiting 
for  several  weeks,  the  visitor  should  notify  the  central 
office  immediately. 

In  the  case  of  any  sudden  change  in  the  recipient's  cir- 
cximstances,  a  report  should  be  at  once  made  to  the  central 
office.  In  illness,  the  report  should  state  the  name  and 
address  of  the  doctor  attending,  and  also  if  the  recipient 
can  be  nursed  at  home,  or  is  in  need  of  special  nourish- 
ment, etc.  The  visitor  should  report  to  the  district 
committee  if  anything  is  necessary,  such  as  clothing, 
bedding,  etc.  Any  increase  or  decrease  of  contribution* 
from  relatives  or  others  should  be  reported  also. 

Periodically,  report  forms  are  issued  to  the  -visitors,  so 
that  the  executive  committee  may  be  assisted  in  their 
revision  of  these  cases.  Reports  should  be  submitted 
first  to  the  district  committees.  The  ordinary  reports  are 
to  be  written  up  in  the  usual  ^^'ay  on  the  case  papers. 
Amounts  spent  should  be  entered  both  on  the  front  sheet 
and  on  the  report  form.  Signatures  of  the  recipient, 
which  should  be  in  ink,  are  to  appear  against  each  pay- 
ment on  the  receipt-slip  supplied  to  the  visitor.  These 
receipts  and  the  front  sheets  are  handed  in  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  visitation  of  these  aged  and  distressed  persons  can 
be  made  a  delight  and  a  benefit  both  to  the  vi;  itor  and  to 
the  persons  visited.  The  friendship  thus  gradually  estab- 
lished often  becomes  a  very  close  one  ;  and  in  this  v\ork 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  the  most  secure  and  positive 
opportunity  of  brightening  and  uplifting  the  lives  of 
those  poorer  ones  who,  in  the  evening  of  their  days,  need 
the  influence  and  presence  of  a  true  friend. 

***** 
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The  Collection  of  Subscriptions  to  Chaeitablb  Institutions  through  a  Central  Office.    By  W.  Grisewood, 
Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Central  Relief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society. 


The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  a  very  simple  and 
practical  one,  namely,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  receiving  and  collecting 
subscriptions  to  local  charitable  institutions,  which  for  the 
last  twenty-nine  years  has  been  in  operation  in  Liverpool, 
and  to  explain  somewhat  in  detail  the  way  in  which 
it  is  carried  out,  and  the  results  which  have  followed  its 
adoption. 

The  proposal  to  receive  subscriptions  through  a  central 
office  in  Liverpool  dates  back  about  half  a  century  ;  though 
it  was  not  until  thirty-seven  years  ago  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  it  into  actual  practice.  The  matter  was 
then  taken  up  by  a  gentleman  favourable  to  the  scheme, 
but  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  its  promotion,  and 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  one  of  the  banks  to  receive 
and  transfer  to  the  charities  any  subscriptions  that  might 
be  tendered  without  application.  No  special  means  were 
taken  to  give  the  matter  publicity  or  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary forms,  and  probably  from  these  causes,  as  well  as 
because  it  was  not  systematically  and  energetically  carried 
out,  it  fell  through  after  one  year's  trial.  This  failure 
retarded  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  some  years. 

A  circumstance  which  probably  helped  forward  the 
movement  was  the  publication  in  1873,  at  the  instance  of 
a  few  gentlemen,  of  a  combined  list  of  the  subscribers  to 
thirty-eight  of  the  principal  Liverpool  charities,  both 
medical  and  general.  This  list  brought  to  light  several 
facts  altogether  unlooked  for.    It  showed  : 

First,  that  the  regular  annual  subscribers  to  the  whole 
of  these  thirty-eight  charities  numbered  only  6,668,  these 
contributing  in  all  19,365  subscriptions,  amounting  to 
£28,101 — being  an  average  of  about  three  subscriptions, 
or  four  guineas,  to  each  subscriber. 

Secondly,  that  of  the  6,668  subscribers,  3,491,  or  52 
per  cent.,  supported  only  one  charity,  and  1,061  or  16  pel 
cent.,  supported  only  two  charities. 

Thirdly,  that  of  the  19,365  subscriptions,  10,590,  or 
considerably  more  than  half,  were  contributed  by  1,193 
persons. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  combined  list  was 
not  exactly  a  fair  criterion  of  the  liberality  of  individuals, 
for  the  following  reasons :  that  it  took  no  account  of  dona- 
tions ;  that  it  made  no  distinction  between  large  and  small 
subscriptions,  and  that  it  excluded  distinctively  religious 
charities  which  are  often  largely  supported  by  benevolent 
persons  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  what 
may  be  called  the  secular  charities.  A  number  of  persons 
also  contribute  anonymously  to  the  charities  through 
yearly  collections  in  places  of  worship.  Still  the  hst  was 
useful  for  the  purpose  named,  that  is,  as  showing  how  few 
comparatively  were  the  regular  annual  subscribers  to  the 
charities. 

The  next  step  in  the  movement  was  taken  in  1875, 
when  a  memorial  signed  by  about  200  of  the  largest  sub- 
scribers was  presented  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  at  that 
time  (Lieiit.-Colonel  Steble)  requesting  him  to  take  such 
measures  as  he  might  deem  best  to  estabUsh  a  central 
office  for  the  collection  of  subscriptions.  Alter  consultation 
with  the  promoters  of  the  memorial,  the  mayor  referred 
it  to  the  committee  of  the  Central  Relief  and  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  their  consideration,  and  they  in 
reply  expressed  their  readiness  to  undertake  the  duty 
through  their  staff,  should  it  be  desired  by  the  various 
charities,  the  committee  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
of  selection.  The  intention  at  that  time  was  to  collect, 
through  one  agency,  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions  to 
approved  charities,  in  lieu  of  the  existing  collection  by 


individual  charities.  On  the  matter  being  put  before  the 
charities  a  sufficient  number  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
arrangement  to  promise  success  to  the  movement  in  that 
form,  but  several  of  the  leading  ones  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  allow  the  society  to  receive,  during  the  months 
of  Januarj'  and  February,  any  subscrijjtions  that  might  be 
tendered  at  its  office,  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the 
collection  of  the  balance  then  remaining  unpaid.  The 
committee  of  the  society  accepted  this  modification,  and 
this  was  the  plan  in  operation  from  1877  to  1881  inclusive  ; 
that  is,  the  society  simply  undertook  to  receive  and 
ti'ansfer  to  certain  charities  such  subscriptions  or  dona- 
tions as  might  be  tendered  without  application,  but  did  not 
send  out  a  collector.  In  1877  the  list  comprised  eighteen 
charities,  whose  aggregate  subscriptions  were  £18,459,  of 
which  £4,641,  or  25  per  cent.,  was  paid  in  at  the  Central 
Rehef  Society's  office  during  January  and  February,  and  in 
addition  donations  amounting  to  £328.  The  number  of 
contributors  was  539.  In  1881  there  were  sixty-six 
charities  on  the  list,  whose  aggregate  subscriptions  were 
£35,103,  of  which  £15,072,  or  43  per  cent.,  was  paid  in,  and 
in  addition  £5,216  in  donations.  The  contributors  in 
this  year  numbered  954  ;  the  average  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions from  each  subscriber  being  a  little  over  15  guineas. 

In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  subscription 
lists  benefited  by  this  scheme,  the  treasurers  were  asked 
to  furnish  returns  of  the  amount  of  new  and  increased  sub- 
scriptions received  through  the  society  (deducting  any 
decreases) ;    and  these  returns  showed  that  the  charities 


had  gained  in  this  way  : — 

£ 

In  1877  537 

„  1878  a  further  sum  of  -       -       -  1,074 

1879        „            „  ...  1.027 

„  1880        „            „  ...  931 

.,  1881        ,.           „  ...  1,037 

Total  for  the  five  years    -       -  4,6)6 


being  8|-  per  cent,  of  the  total  subscriptions  passing  through 
the  society's  hands.  In  other  words,  one  guinea  in  every 
twelve  was  a  new  subscription.  With  quite  unim- 
portant exceptions  all  the  charities  participated  each 
year  in  the  increase.  The  returns  were  discontinued 
after  1881  as  no  longer  necessary,  the  fact  that  the  chari- 
ties actually  benefited  financially  having  been  fully 
established. 

This  result  fully  bore  out  the  opinion  of  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  charities  would  benefit  by  a  list  of 
them  being  brought  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
increased  facilities  for  paying  contributions  being  at  the 
same  time  afforded. 

For  the  last  twenty-seven  years  contributions  have  also 
been  invited  for  an  unappropriated  fund,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  thus  exiilained  : — "  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  are  a  number  of  persons  who,  though  well  disposed 
to  assist  benevolent  institutions,  cannot  assist  all,  and 
in  the  multitude  of  claimants  are  at  a  loss  to  make  a 
selection,  and  also  that  some  of  the  more  wealthy  find  a 
difficulty  in  discriminating  amongst  the  charities.  To 
ena1)le  these  to  contribute,  an  unappropriated  fund,  to 
be  distributed  amongst  such  of  the  charities  on  the  list 
as  may  be  thought  desirable  by  the  committee  of  this 
society,  has  been  added.  A  list  of  contributions  to  this 
fund,  and  particulars  of  its  disposal,  will  be  published  in 
the  society's  annual  report.  It  is  not  intended  that 
this  fund  should  take  the  pla?e  of  snj  existing  sub- 
scriptions to  the  individual  charities." 


429— IV. 
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Particulars  of  the  yearly  receipts  for  this  fund  are  given 
in  the  statement  on  p.  21.  The  total  amount  received 
in  the  twenty-seven  years  has  been  £5,910. 

The  yearly  sums  were  distributed  by  the  committee  of 
the  Central  Relief  Society  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  various  charities. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  scheme  is 
carried  out.  Previously  to  the  beginning  of  each  year  from 
11,000  to  12,000  blank  lists  are  issued.  They  are  sent  to 
all  subscribers,  and  also  to  any  members  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  mercantile  associations,  and  to  tradesmen  and 
residents  in  the  principal  quarters  of  the  town,  who  may 
not  be  subscribers.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  the 
charities,  with  the  amounts  of  subscriptions  as  given  in 
the  previous  published  reports,  and  an  explanatory 
circular  on  the  back. 

With  the  lists  are  issued  copies  of  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining circulars  from  such  societies  as  wish  to  avail  of  this 
mode  of  making  their  wants  known,  usually  giving  a  brief 
statement  of  their  objects  and  financial  position.  The 
expense  of  the  pamphlet  is  covered  by  a  charge  according 
to  the  space  occupied. 

In  the  present  year  (1906),  this  pamphlet  contains 
statements  of  work  and  appeals  from  eighty-six  charities. 

A  printed  receipt  enumerating  the  subscriptions  is 
given  from  a  counterfoil  book.  The  moneys  received  are 
all  banked  and  are  paid  over  at  short  intervals  by  cheques 
to  the  banking  accounts  of  the  respective  charities.  The 
amount  of  risk  therefore  from  the  transference  of  moneys 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  treasurers  are  at  the  same 
time  advised  of  the  payment,  and  a  list  of  the  subscrip- 
tions and  donations,  included  in  the  cheque,  is  furnished 
to  them. 

The  rate  of  commission  which  the  society  charges  for 
receiving  subscriptions  varies  according  to  the  amount, 
as  shown  below,  but  in  every  case  is  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  of  collection  in  the  ordinary  way. 

A.S  already  mentioned,  the  plan  just  described  was  that 
in  operation  as  regards  all  the  charities  associated  in  the 
movement  up  to  1881.  In  1882  a  change  was  made  in 
the  direction  of  a  return  to  the  original  proposal.  A  few 
of  the  charities  having  then  asked  whether  the  society 
"would  undertake  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  their 
subscriptions,  it  was  induced  to  again  proffer  its  services 
for  this  purpose  to  all  the  charities  on  its  list.  The  result 
was  that  twenty-nine  of  the  charities  gave  their  assent, 
this  number  subsequently  increasing  to  forty-eight  in 
the  present  year  (1906),  while  the  remainder  prefer  to 
continue  the  existing  arrangement.  Accordingly,  at  the 
termination  of  the  first  two  months,  subscribers'  lists 
are  prepared,  from  a  classified  register,  of  the  subscrip  - 
tions  stiU  outstanding  for  these  charities,  which  are 
then  applied  for  by  the  collector  personally,  or,  when 
the  distance  will  not  admit  of  this,  by  post.  The  list 
shows  the  subscriptions  given  in  the  previous  year,  and 
contains  a  blank  column  to  be  filled  up  by  the  subscriber 
•with  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  given  for  the  current 
year. 

The  charge  is  a  percentage  varying  according  to  the 
amount  collected  and  the  labour  involved — the  larger 
lists  of  course  costing  relatively  less  than  the  smaller  to 
collect.  The  charge  for  receiving  contributions  in 
January  and  February  only,  where  no  application  is 
made  other  than  sending  out  the  list  and  pamphlet,  is 
as  follows  : — Where  the  receipts  are  : — £500  and  over, 
1  per  cent.  ;  £100  and  under  £500,  1|  per  cent.  ;  under 
£100,  2  per  cent. 

The  charge  for  collecting  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions, 
entailing  as  it  does  considerably  more  trouble  and  expense, 
is  as  a  rule  4  per  cent,  on  the  full  list. 

The  collection  has  been  carried  out  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  various  treasurers,  not,  however,  without 
much  arduous  work  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
collectors.  It  may  be  added  that  from  the  beginning 
all  the  books  and  vouchers  have  been  audited  annually 
by  one  of  the  principal  firms  of  chartered  accountants 
in  the  city,  and  a  summary  published  in  the  society's 
annual  report.    The  books  are  open  at  any  time  for  the 


inspection  of  the  various  treasurers,  with  whom,  naturally, 
there  is  frequent  communication. 

The  system  is  now  thoroughly  established,  and  the  two 
months'  list  includes  practically  all  charities  for  which 
the  society  could  undertake  to  receive.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  thought  advisable  to  include  in  the  Central 
Relief  Society's  list  any  institutions  having  exclusively 
religious  objects ;  a  separate  arrangement  for  these  has 
been  in  operation  for  several  years.  The  Liverpool 
diocesan  finance  committee  receives  and  transmits  sub- 
scriptions to  church  societies,  both  local  and  national, 
and  the  association  of  religious  agencies  provides  similarly 
for  Nonconformist  and  other  institutions. 

At  the  outset  it  was  anticipated  that  objections  to  the 
system  would  arise  ;  but  these  anticipations  have  proved 
groundless. 

It  was  feared,  for  instance,  that  the  smaller  charities 
would  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  ones,  by  sub- 
scribers dividing  the  subscriptions  they  gave  to  the  latter 
amongst  the  former.  Even  in  the  earlier  years,  however, 
the  returns  of  gains,  showing  all  the  charities  to  have  more 
or  less  benefited,  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  with  the  fuller  knowledge  now  possessed  by  the 
committee,  through  having  the  collection  of  the  whole  of 
the  subscriptions  of  many  of  the  charities  under  their 
supervision,  they  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  there  ia  no 
ground  whatever  for  such  an  apprehension. 

Again :  some  concern  was  very  properly  felt  lest  the 
collectors,  some  of  whom  had  for  years  been  engaged  in 
this  work,  might  suffer  through  the  loss  of  this  occupation. 
In  all  new  measures  it  is  difficult  to  entirely  escape  some 
cases  of  hardship,  but  the  change  here  described  has  come 
about  so  gradually  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  cases 
having  arisen.  The  collecting  of  charitable  subscriptions 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  collectors'  employment,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  and  in  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these,  compensation  was  provided  by  the  Central  Relief 
Committee  out  of  the  commissions  received. 

Another  objection  suggested  was  that  the  charities 
would  suffer  by  losing  the  advocacy  of  collectors  personally 
acquainted  with,  and  interested  in,  their  positions.  This 
objection  would  have  more  force  if  it  were  intended  that 
the  collector  of  the  Central  Relief  Society  should  supersede 
entirely  the  representatives  of  the  charities,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  previously  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  each  treasmer  is  consulted  -^vith  a  view  to  his  using 
personal  influence  to  secure  any  outstanding  subscriptions 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  It  is  uimecessary 
to  add,  however,  that  no  collector  can  take  the  place  of  the 
personal  interest  of  an  energetic  treasurer  in  maintaining 
the  subscription  list  at  a  proper  level. 

It  was  also  thought  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  many 
subscribers  to  pay  all  their  subscriptions  in  one  sum,  but 
the  number  of  such  cases  has  proved  to  be  very  limited, 
and  where  they  occur  the  amounts  are  called  for  at  the 
subscriber's  own  convenience.  Again  :  it  was  feared  that 
the  effect  of  showing  contributors  how  much  they  sub- 
scribed in  the  aggregate  might  be  that  they  would  reduce 
their  contributions.  We  have  not  found  this  result  to 
follow,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  frequently  occurred 
that,  when  a  person  of  any  degree  of  benevolence  has  had 
presented  to  him  our  list,  now  including  115  charities,  to 
only  one  of  which,  perhaps,  he  contributed,  he  has  been  led 
to  see  the  duty  of  extending  his  liberality  and  giving  to 
several  others.  "  EvU  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as 
well  as  want  of  heart,"  and  faUiu-e  to  do  one's  duty  has 
often  a  similar  origin.  One  cannot  fail  to  observe  that,  to 
some  it  is  a  positive  luxury  to  do  good  in  this  way. 

In  enumerating  the  advantages  of  the  scheme,  I  would 
place  in  the  very  front  its  convenience  to  subscribers,  but 
especially  to  those  who  contribute  to  several  charities  ;  and 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  in  1905  the  average  payment  of 
the  1,013  persons  who  paid  their  contributions  in  January 
and  February  was  £25,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  consideration.  This  is. 
in  fact,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  subscriber's  question,  as  it 
enables,  in  many  cases,  30  or  40,  and  in  some  cases  80  to 
100,  subscriptions  to  be  handed  over  in  one  amount,  instead 
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of  being  paid  singly  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  also  dimin- 
ishes the  risk  of  any  unauthorised  person  collecting,  as  has 
at  least  once  been  the  case  in  Liverpool.  Indeed,  so  great 
has  the  convenience  proved,  that  several  subscribers  have 
refused  to  continue  their  contributions  to  charities  which 
did  not  avail  of  the  arrangement  and  so  save  them  trouble. 

Again,  as  a  result  of  the  facilities  for  at  once  acting 
upon  any  benevolent  impluse,  there  has  been,  as  already 
stated,  an  increase  in  the  annual  subscriptions  of  £1,000 
each  year,  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  a  great  part  of  the 
donations  received  in  the  past  twenty-nine  years,  amount- 
ing to  £94,691,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  £5,910 
Unappropriated  Fund,  might  be  added.  On  several 
occasions  lists  have  been  sent  in  containing  a  subscription 
to  every  charity  enumerated.  On  one  occcasion  a  gentle- 
man brought  a  donation  of  £500,  for  which  a  good  year  of 
business  supplied  the  impulse,  and  for  two  successive  years 
an  unknown  benefactor  availed  himself  of  this  organisation 
to  divide  £2,500  amongst  certain  charities  on  the  list 
selected  by  him,  notice  in  the  Press  being  the  only  acknow- 
ledgment possible. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  subscription 
lists  of  the  charities  actually  show  an  increase  correspond- 
ing with  the  figures  quoted  above.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
aggregate  subscriptions  have  increased  ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  subscriptions  naturally  tend  to 
decrease  by  deaths,  removals,  and  withdrawals,  so  that 
there  will  always  be  a  necessity  for  the  different  committees 
to  exert  themselves  to  keep  up  the  list  by  bringing  in  new 
contributors.  In  anj^  case  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  position  of  the  various  charities,  they  are  better  off 
than  they  would  have  been  to  the  extent  of  the  gains 
through  the  Central  Relief  Society. 

The  saving  of  expense  to  the  charities  in  the  way  of 
commission  is  also  of  considerable  account,  and  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  direct  saving  on  account  of  the  collection 
being  made  by  a  regular  official,  not  paid  by  commission, 
the  advantage  is  realised  by  his  being  set  free  for  other 
duties. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  centralisation  of  the  col- 
lection of  subscriptions  is,  that  it  is  one  very  practical  form 
of  charity  organisation.  Differing  theories  and  methods 
of  operation  may  prevent  the  various  charities  from  ever 
combining  to  form  one  organised  body,  and  co-operation 
■with  each  other  will  probably  be  best  brought  about  by 
their  uniting  for  practical  objects  such  as  that  described 
here.  One  outcome  of  the  scheme  has  been  the  formation 
of  an  association  of  charities  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
bearing  on  their  common  interests.  There  is  abundant 
scope  and  necessity  for  joint  conference  and  action  between 
the  charities. 

Amongst  subjects  for  consideration  may  be  reckoned, 
for  instance,  that  of  more  systematically  and  carefully 
inquiring  into  the  merits  of  applicants  to  the  various  in- 
stitutions, and  their  ability  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  cost  of  the  benefits  they  receive.  Another 
question,  which  would  naturally  occupy  the  attention  of 
such  a  conference,  would  be  how  to  increase  the  present 
comparatively  small  number  of  subscribers. 

It  was  estimated  in  1878  that  there  were  at  that  time 
20,000  persons  in  Liverpool  able  to  contribute  regularly  to 
charities,  as  compared  with  6,700  supporters  of  the  thirty- 
eight  leading  charities,  and  1,200  who  practically  contri- 
buted more  than  half  the  regular  subscriptions  to  these 
institutions.  To-day  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  increase  the 
number  of  possible  subscribers  in  the  city  to,  say,  30,000. 

"  One  reason  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
names  to  be  found  upon  our  subscription  lists  is  in  the 
system  vmder  which  at  present  such  support  is  sought. 
The  presidents,  treasurers,  and  committees  of  the 
charities  are  drawn  largely  from  one  circle,  and  in  con- 
sequence, these  gentlemen,  having  one  and  the  same  range 
of  acquaintance,  appeal  to  the  same  persons  for  assistance 
to  the  institution  in  which  they  take  a  special  interest. 


This  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  no  single  institution 
could  appeal  with  sufficient  effect,  or  could  afford  to  sup- 
port that  organised  canvass  necessary  to  embrace  the  very 
large  area  open  to  be  worked  for  such  purpose.  If,  how- 
ever, a  means  can  be  devised  for  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  charities  by  a  systematic  and  joint  application  for 
aid,  a  large  addition  could,  without  doubt,  be  made  to 
their  annual  subscription  lists." — {Forwooi.) 

We  are  frequently  applied  to  for  information  on  the  best 
means  of  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  system,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  the  practical 
measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  likely 
to  ensure  success. 

(1)  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  larger  subscribers  to  the  charities.  This  should 
take  some  definite  form,  such  as  a  memorial  or  re- 
quisition for  the  establishment  of  a  central  collection 
to  the  managers  of  the  charities.  This  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  charities  individualJ.-s',  or  to  a  meeting 
of  treasurers,  when  any  information  required  ca.n  be 
supplied. 

(2)  The  committee  which  is  appointed  to  under- 
take the  duty  should  select  the  institutions  to  be 
included  in  the  scheme.  The  qualification  in  Liver- 
pool is  that  the  institution  should  be  carrying  on  a 
bona  fide  philanthropic  work,  and  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee  of  responsible  persons  ;  should 
publish  a  report  and  balance  sheet ;  and  have 
annual  subscriptions  of  not  less  than  £50. 

(3)  Definite  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
each  charity  beforehand,  so  that  there  may  be  proper 
authority  for  receiving  contributions,  and  a  clear 
uinderstanding  as  to  the  commission  to  be  charged. 

(4)  The  moneys  received  should  be  regularly  paid 
over  to  the  institutions  concerned,  with  a  proper 
list  of  the  subscriptions  and  donations  included  in 
the  payment.  This  payment  is  best  made  through 
the  banking  accounts  of  the  charities  concerned. 

(5)  The  forms  and  plan  of  books  made  use  of  by 
the  Liverpool  Central  Relief  and  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  are  at  the  service  of  any  committee  who 
may  be  setting  up  the  scheme. 

(6)  The  system  may  be  carried  out  either  by  an 
existing  institution,  or  by  a  committee  formed  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  will  naturally  be  the  more 
economical  plan,  especially  if  an  office  and  nucleus  of 
staff  are  already  available.  For  many  reasons  the 
charity  organisation,  or  other  corresponding  society, 
may,  with  advantage,  be  entrusted  \^'ith  the  work, 
as  in  Liverpool. 

(7)  It  should  not,  however,  be  made  part  of  any 
general  scheme  of  organisation  or  co-ordination  of 
the  local  charities  unless  there  is  a  desire  for  such 
on  the  part  of  the  charities  themselves,  as  this  is 
apt  to  suggest  that  it  ma,y  lead  to  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  institutions.  In  Liverpool, 
we  scrupulously  avoid  anything  which  could  give 
rise  to  such  an  impression,  regarding  ourselves  in 
fact  as  acting  merely  as  agents  for  the  charities  which 
entrust  us  to  undertake  this  service  for  them.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  element  in  our  retaining  the 
hearty  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  charities. 
The  working  of  such  a  scheme,  as  sho-vra  above,  tends 
in  the  direction  of  the  co-operation  of  charities,  but 
every  step  in  that  direction  must  come  about  natur- 
ally, from  a  conviction  of  its  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  responsible  committees  of  the  various  institu- 
tions. , 

(8)  Finally,  the  scheme  is  not  one  for  "  pooling  " 
charitable  contributions  in  a  general  fimd,  but  for 
giving  facilities  for  the  payment  of  contributions  to 
charities  specifically  indicated  by  the  donors,  except 
as  regards  the  Unappropriated  Fund. 
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Statemew*  SHOwma  Stjbscbiptions  and  Donations  to  Liveepool  Local  Charities  Received  Dueinq  the 

Twenty-nine  Years  Ending  September  30th,  1905. 


Received  per  Central  Relief  Society. 

No.  of 

Total  Subscriptions 

as  per  last 

on  List. 

published  Report. 

Subscriptions. 

Donations. 

Unappropriated  rund, 
included  in  Totals. 

Ct 
3J 

£ 

£ 

£     s.  d. 

1877 

18 

18,459 

4,641 

328 

— 

1878 

41 

28,601 

9,233 

787 

— 

1879 

54 

31,935 

11,940 

1,600 

119  17  0 

1880 

57 

3z,792 

13,099 
15,072 

1,943 

130    5  6 

1881 

66 

35,103 

5,216 

151    7  6 

1882 

65 

36,441 

20,264 

4,845 

185  12  6 

1883 

67 

38,063 

21,619 

2,770 

197    4  6 

1884 

69 

40,691 

22,689 

2,.538 

193  12    0  . 

1885 

76 

43,291 

22,812 

2,703 

132    1  7 

1886 

79 

42,598 

24,226 

3,795 

145    8  0 

1887 

81 

41,694 

24,568 

3,544 

296  15  6 

1888 

85 

42,209 

24,434 

2,997 

259  11  6 

1889 

90 

53,033 

25,232 

3,010 

274  13  0 

1890 

95 

44,016 

25,162 

sjsoo 

3,117 

249  14  6 

1891 

99 

45,177 

25,469 

226  17  0 

1892 

98 

46,583 

25,899 

3,520 

236    0  6 

1893 

99 

46,472 

26,324 

3,550 

218  16  6 

1894 

97 

46,443 

25,905 

3,649 

192  19  6 

1895 

98 

42,569 

25,758 
25,879 

4,150 

235  19  0 

1896 

99 

46,137 

3,779 

215    1  0 

'  1897 

100 

45,826 

26,131 

4,246 

217    9  3 

1898 

101 

45,298 

26,246 

3,974 

229    9  6 

1899 

106 

49,248 
47,770 

26,736 

4,040 

242    0  6 

1900 

107 

27,081 
27,172 

3,229 

207  10  6 

1901 

108 

48,364 

3,902 

210  17  0 

1902 

112 

52,521 
54,875 

28,206 

3,859 

244    3  0 

1903 

113 

28,875 

4,046 

301  16  6 

1904 

113 

49,479 

28,933 
28,676 

2,826 

239    3  6 

1905 

115 

56,480 

3,428 

355  16  0 

Total  -  - 

£1,252,168 

668,281 

£94,691 

£5,910    2  4 
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1. — Statements  showing  the  Amount  Deposited,  Withdrawn  and  Remaining  to  the  Credit  of 
Depositors  foe  the  10  Years  from  1897  to  1906  inclusive.* 


SAVINGS  BANK,  LIVERPOOL. 


Year. 

Amount  Deposited. 

Amount  Withdrawn. 

Balance  to  Credit. 

£      s.  d. 

£      s.  d. 

£      s.  d. 

1897 

905,549    5  8 
909,517    9  0 

841,741    2  5 

3,199,212  16  5 

1898 

887,079  12  5 

3,299,151  18  11 

1899 

953,826    6  7 

926,717    9  2 

3,406,341    0  0 

1900 

928,026    0  2 

999,522  15  2 

3,415,793  11  7 

1901 

926,033    2  3 

999,918  15  6 

3,423,208  15  1 

1902 

915,419    5  1 

989,532  13  8 

3,430,485  11  10 

1903 

927,211  11  7 

990,265    7  0 

3,449,142    1  1 

•  1904 

913,763  11  10 

1,009,570  14  5 

3,434,941  12  11 

1905 

942,572    7  11 

1,005,023  11  5 

3,454,270    1  4 

1906 

969,583    9  5 

1,030,529    3  1 

3,475,901  19  4 

Information  furnished  by  G.  Banner  Newton,  Esq.,  Actuary,  Savings  Bank,  Liverpool. 
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PENNY  SAVINGS  BANKS,  LIVERPOOL. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Banks. 

Amount  Deposited. 

Amount 
Withdrawn. 

Transferred  to 

Liverpool 
Savings  Bank. 

Balance  toICredit. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

d. 

1897 

172 

30,409 

16 

6 

23,586 

12 

0 

6,881  14 

0 

10,647  1 

4 

1898 

175 

31,050 

16 

1 

23,526 

8 

1 

6,769  15 

5 

11,344  18 

10 

■n  ■ '  i^ 

1899 

174 

33,889 

2 

1 

25,663 

17 

7,501  15 

3 

11,870  4 

10 

1900 

177 

32,983 

15 

3 

25,831 

15 

6 

7,347  2 

11 

11,605  8 

4 

1901 

176 

32,928 

13 

4 

25,517 

9 

8 

7,167  11 

6 

11,663  17 

5 

1902 

177 

33,655 

0 

9 

26,215 

10 

2 

7,235  0 

9 

11,880  18 

3 

1903 

185 

35,632 

12 

6 

27,463 

18 

11 

7,595  18 

0 

12,398  18 

6 

1904 

184 

33,628 

12 

11 

26,610 

10 

8 

7,100  6 

3 

12,069  17 

9 

1905 

19.3 

36,093 

9 

10 

27,925 

9 

1 

6,865  17 

6 

13,246  12 

10 

1906 

210 

40,036 

0 

2 

30,816 

1 

5 

7,654  18 

9 

14,478  3 

1 

LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

2.— Statement  showing   the  Amount   Deposited,  Withdrawn  and   Remaining   to   the   Credit  of 
Depositors  for  the  10  years  from  1897  to  1906  inclusive." 


Year. 

Number  of 
Visitors. 

Amount  Collected. 

ii 

Amount  Withdrawn. 

Balance  to  the  Credit 
of  Depositors. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1897 

86 

4,327 

3 

4 

4,269 

9 

9 

947 

13 

3 

1898 

76 

4,127 

1 

5 

4,012 

12 

7 

1,067 

13 

8 

1899 

74 

4,148 

4 

1 

4,220 

11 

3 

991 

14 

10 

1900 

73 

3,564 

5 

7 

3,777 

5 

8 

786 

4 

1 

1901 

72 

3,857 

17 

11 

3,817 

7 

4 

790 

6 

4 

1902 

69 

3,642 

3 

7 

3,656 

0 

10 

769 

5 

2 

1903 

69 

3,475 

7 

2 

3,534 

17 

2 

707 

0 

1 

1904 

70 

3,062 

1 

1 

3,092 

0 

4 

680 

11 

3 

1905 

68 

2,865 

8 

2 

2,924 

18 

9 

630 

3 

10 

1906 

60 

2,623 

12 

3 

2,712 

4 

4 

545 

9 

10 

*  Information  furnished  by  Miss  Emily  C,  Gerrish,  agent  Liverpjol  District  Provident  Society. 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  statement  that  the 
transactians  of  the  District  Provident  Society  are  going 
down  steadily,  and  this  is  coincident  with  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  visitors  who  voluntarily  collect  the  savings 
at  the  homes  of  the  working  classes.  The  amount  thus 
saved  depends  very  greatly  on  the  calls  of  these  collectors, 
and  it  has  of  late  years  been  found  difficult  to  keep  up 
their  number.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
fashion  changes,  even  in  benevolent  work. 

The  failure  to  enlist  voluntary  service  in  this  case 
may  suggest  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  voluntary  friendly 
visitors  for  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law. 
Where,  however,  a  sufficient  interest  can  be  aroused  in 


the  condition  of  the  poor,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large 
number  of  helpers  may  be  attracted  to  the  work. 

The  instances  given  in  my  evidence  of  voluntary 
organisations  in  several  large  toflns,  including  guilds  of 
help,  such  as  that  at  Bradford,  were  intended  to  show  that 
if  the  use  of  voluntary  help  were  approved  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  work  these  organisations  might  form  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

Other  forms  of  thrift  are  the  large  friendly  societies, 
such  as  the  Oddfellows  and  the  tontine  societies,  which 
are  very  popular  in  Liverpool,  information  of  both  of 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  registrar  of  friendly 
societies  ;   and  also  the  Post  Office  Sa^-ings  Bank. 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  (H). 


Hcmded  in  by  Mr.  W.  Grisewood,  Liverpool.    {Qs.  S7213  and  37272.) 


LIVERPOOL  CENTRAL  RELIEF  AND  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 

\. — Particulars  of  10  Widows  with  Families  receiving  Parish  Relief,  referred  by  the  Parish 
OF  Liverpool  as  suitable  to  be  seist  to  the  Factory  Districts,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  go. 


Name. 

Ages  of  Children — Years. 

Remarks. 

18, 

16, 

13,  12,  5,  1. 

15, 

14. 

Mary  A.  C.        ...      -  - 

16, 

15, 

14,  10,  9,  7,  6,  6,  5. 

Mary  F.     -----  - 

17, 

14, 

8,  5. 

Catherine  H.  

20, 

19, 

16, 14,  11,  9,  7,  3. 

AnnH.       -       -  - 

19, 

16, 

14,  11,  9,  5. 

Elizabeth  R.  

16, 

14, 

13,  8,  5,  3. 

Ellen  McG.  

16, 

15, 

11,  9,  4. 

Ellen  McK.  

16, 

14, 

12,  2. 

Elizabeth  M.  

28, 

22, 

21,  17,  15,  13,  12,  6. 

Note  by  Witness. 

My  observation  on  above  cases  is  that  while,  no  doubt,  when  they  began  to  receive  parish  relief  the  family  was 
too  young  to  support  itself,  that  state  of  things  has  now  changed,  and  assuming  the  family  were  willing  to  work, 
and  otherwise  suitable,  self-supporting  work  could  be  found  for  them,  if  not  in  Liverpool,  in  a  factory.  If  the  family 
had  been  under  the  intelligent  and  kindly  supervision  of  a  friendly  visitor  this  might  have  been  kept  in  view. 


LIVERPOOL  CENTRAL  RELIEF  AND  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 
Particulars  of  Families  recently  sent  to  work  in  the  Factory  Districts  by  the  Society. 


Persons  sent. 

Number 
of 

Children 

Date  when 
sent. 

District 
to  which  sent. 

Weekly 
Income 
when 
sent 

Parish 
Relief. 

Present 
Number 
in 

Family. 

Number 
of 

Workers. 

Present 
Weekly 
Income. 

Mrs.  C.  - 

A.  W.  (orphan)  - 

M.  J.  D.  (orphan) 

Mrs.  C.  ■  - 

5 
3 

June,  1905 
November,  1905 
ditto 

February,  1906 

I  Edale  in  \ 
j     Derbyshire  j 

IRipley  Valley,! 
J    Yorkshire  .) 

£  s.  d. 

0  15  6 

:  1 

0    4  0 

£  s.  d. 
0    3  6 
In  the 
Workhouse 

*  See  fo 

6^ 

ot  note 

£  3.  d. 
3  13  0 

Mrs.  M.  - 

E.  S.  (orphan)  - 

1 

January,  1907 
July,  1906 

ditto 
(Ingrow,  York-1 
1    shire  J 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
rRochdale,Lan-~l 
\    cashire  j 

0  13  6 
In  Parish 

Homes 

2 
1 

2 
1 

12  0 
0  10  4 

M.  M.  (orphan)  - 
M.  J.  E.  (orphan) 
Mrs.  0.  - 
A.  H.  (orphan)  - 
E.  H.  (orphan)  - 

Mrs.  C.  - 

3 

2 

ditto 
ditto 
October,  1906 
ditto 
ditto 

November,  1906 

dit 
dit 
0  10  0 
In  Parish 
dit 

0  13  6 

to 
to 

0   3  0 
Homes 
to 

3 

1 
1 

4 

0  10  4 

0  8  9 

1  17  1 

1    8  1 

Mrs.  E.  A.  I.  - 

Mrs.  P.  - 
Mrs.  H.  - 
Mrs.  B.  - 

5 

4 
5 
3 

December,  1906 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Market  Har-i 
-j    boro',Leices-  [ 
I    tershire  J 
/  Meltham,  | 
(.    Yorkshire  i 

ditto 
/Halifax,  York-| 
(,    shire  J 

ditto 

ditto 
fStubbins,Lan-\ 
\    cashire  J 

ditto 
/Ashbourne,  \ 
y    Derbyshire  J 
fBoliington,  / 
i     Cheshire  / 

0  15  0 

0    8  6 
0  14  0 
0    4  0 

0    3  0 

6 

5 
6 
4 

3 

3 
3 

3 

1  12  6 

1  16  0 
1  12  6 
19  6 

Mrs.  K.  - 
Mrs.  D.  - 

Mrs.  B.  - 

4 
3 

2 

March,  1907 
ditto 

January,  1907 

0    7  0 
0    6  6 

0    9  6 

0    4  0 

5 
4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1  8  6 
14  6 

0  18 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Mrs.  D.  - 

Mrs.  W.  - 

5 
4 

2 

November,  1906 
January,  1907 

February,  1907 

0  15  0 
0  17  0 

7 
5 

3 

5 
3 

2 

3    7  it 
1  12  0§ 

-  16  6 

*  This  family,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  were  earning  £1  10s.  6d.  per  week,  but  hearing  that  work  was  plentiful 
in  Lancashire  they  removed  and  have  since  been  lost  sight  of. 

t  A  married  daughter  with  two  young  children  has  joined  Mrs.  B.,  and  earns  10s.  8d.  per  week. 
I  In  this  case  work  was  found  for  the  father,  who  is  a  cripple. 

§  Mrs.  D.  does  not  work  in  the  factory,  but  she  earns  5/-  weekly  by  taking  care  of  children. 
Note  by  Witness. 

The  above  statement  gives  a  few  illustrations  from  families  recently  sent  to  work  in  the  factories.  No  one 
can  reasonably  doubt,  and  certainly  the  people  themselves  do  not,  that  a  transference  of  this  kind  is  an  immense 
change  for  the  better  in  every  respect.  Nothing  could  be  more  miserable  and  hopeless  than  the  condition  of  the 
J.-L.  family  when  we  sent  them  away  six  weeks  ago.    They  are  now  in  comfort  and  independence. 


Copy  of  letter  received  by  the  society  from 
Mrs.  E.  A.  J. 
"  It  is  time  I  should  write  to  let  you  know  how  we  are 
getting  on  here.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  the  girls  are 
doing  very  well,  and  they  like  the  work.  Miss  S. 
is  very  pleased  at  the  way  they  have  got  on.  We  have 
a  nice  little  house  with  a  small  garden  at  back  and  front. 


I  am  Very  thankful  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  be  able  in  June  to  pay  you  back.  Miss 
S.  has  been  most  kind  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  we  found  everything  ready  when  we 
arrived  here.    Thanking  you  again. — I  am, 

"Yours  sincerely, 
"Mr.  Grisewood."        /  "(Signed)  E.A.J. 
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APPENDIX  No.  Ill  (R)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  dfr.  W.  Grisewood,  Liverpool,    (Qs.  S7212  and  3727£:.) 


LIVERPOOL  CENTRAL  RELIEF  AND  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 

Report  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Day,  their  Assistant  Secretary,  during  the  Summer  of  1907,  of  Visit  to 

Factories  through  the  agency  of  the  Society. 


Thursday,  August  8ih,  1907. 
Mill  No.  1. 

"  E."  is  a  pretty  little  village  surrounded  by  high 
hills  on  three  sides,  on  the  Dore  and  Chinley  branch  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  and  in  the  neighl  ourhood  of  such  well- 
known  places  as  Hope,  Castleton,  Hathersage,  Eyam, 
and  Stoney  Middleton. 

The  mill  is  very  prettily  situated  by  a  stream,  a  short 
walk  from  the  station.  Tlie  work  here  is  known  as 
doubling  and  twisting.  Commencing  with  spun  yarn,  the 
machines  wind  from  two  spools  on  to  one  reel,  and,  when 
full,  these  are  removed  and  put  on  another  machine  which 
twists  the  two  threads  into  one.  The  yarn  is  then  run 
through  slits  in  brass  tongues  to  clear  it,  and  it  is  after- 
wards wound  into  skeins.  The  machines  are  so  finelj' 
adjusted  that  if  one  thread  breaks,  that  particular  part  of 
the  machine  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  girl-minder 
collects  and  ties  the  ends,  sets  the  reel  going,  and  repeats 
the  process  further  along  the  frame  if  necessary.  As 
payment  is  by  the  piece,  the  quickest  workers  make  the 
most  money,  and  some  of  the  girls  work  very  rapidly. 
I  found  one  of  the  girls  sent  by  us  tending  four  frames 
containing  232  reels  each,  and  doing  the  work  better  than 
a  boy  who  had  only  two  frames  to  mind.  This  girl  earns 
about  12s.  6d.  per  week,  and  the  total  income  of  the  six 
workers  (one  hah'-timer)  in  this  family  is  about  £3  per 
week.  Two  of  these  girls  are  orphans  from  the  -workhouse, 
and  there  is  another  daughter  who  is,  unfortunately,  an 
invalid,  and  unable  (o  work.  I  found  Mrs.  A.  looking 
the  picture  of  health,  baking  bread  in  a  kitchen  15|  feet  by 
13J  feet,  and,  on  being  asked  how  she  liked  the  change,  she 
exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  sir,  if  I  had  only  kno\TO,  I  should  have 
been  here  long  before  I  did  come."  She  told  me  that  the 
girls  all  liked  the  work,  and  that  if  for  any  reason  she  had 
to  leave,  she  would  on  no  account  return  to  Liverpool, 
but  would  go  to  some  other  factory.  She  is  living  in  a  three - 
storeyed  house,  with  a  large  yard  and  small  front  garden, 
at  a  rent  of  4s.  Cd.  a  week,  and  coal  costs  only  from  lis.  6d. 
to  14s.  a  ton. 

Friday,  Augvst  9th,  1907. 
Mill  No.  2. 

This  factory  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  Dovedale,  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  Derbyshire.  Owing  to  the  extren-e 
difficulty  of  access,  I  was  only  able  to  stay  a  very  shoit 
time,  but  I  was  able  to  note  that  the  character  of  the 
work  is  the  same  as  at  "  E."  The  mill  is  a  larger  one, 
and  the  hands  live  in  adjoining  cottages,  which  do  not 
present  such  a  pleasing  appearance  as  those  in  some  of  the 
districts  I  visited  later. 

Mrs.  B.'s  kitchen  was  anything  but  inviting,  and  I  did  not 
stay  long.  Mrs.  B.  is  glad  she  left  Liverpool,  and  tlio 
girls  both  like  the  work,  but  they  say  they  can  never 
settle  in  such  a  dull  place.  Three  children  are  working,  and 
earning  about  32s.  weekly,  whilst  Mrs.  B.  also  earns  about 
5s.  per  week  by  minding  children. 

Mrs.  C.  and  her  three  girls  have  not  been  long  in  the 
mill,  and  their  earnings  a.re  consequently  small.  The  two 
girls  have  been  making  from  15s.  to  20s.  a  week,  and  Mrs. 
C.  was  hoping  that  work  would  be  found  for  her  as  well. 
They  were  well  pleased  with  the  change. 

Monday,  September  Qih,  1907. 

Mill  No.  3. 

This  is  an  immense  place  employing  5,000  hands  in 
co,rpet  manufacturing.  The  work  is  not  nearly  so  dirty  as 
I  had  imagined,  and  many  of  the  girls  and  women  in  some 
of  the  departments  look  quite  neat  and  trim,  although,  of 
course,  a  good  many  are  the  reverse. 

Mrs.  D.  and  her  eldest  daughter  are  engaged  in  attending 
machines  which  wind  linen  yarn  from  skeins  on  to  bobbins, 
and  from  bobbins  on  to  cops.  The  work  does  not  appear 
laborious,  and  they  earn  on  an  average  about  24s.  a  week 
between  them.  They  have  a  three-roomed  house,  with 
a  large  kitchen,  in  a  not  very  good  quarter  near  the  mill. 


for  which  they  pay  3s.  a  week.  Food  and  coal  prices  are 
much  the  same  as  in  Liverpool,  except  that  flour  is  only  Id. 
per  pound.  Mrs.  D.'s  only  complaint  is  against  the  class 
of  people  she  has  to  work  with,  and  she  does  not  intend  to 
let  her  second  daughter  commence  work  amongst  the  other 
young  girls.  I  advised  her  to  speak  to  the  manager  with  a 
view  to  this  girl  starting  in  another  of  the  many  mills. 

Mrs.  E.,  one  daughter  and  one  son,  are  earning  from 
25s.  to  30s.  a  week  amongst  them,  and  Mrs.  E.  expresses 
herself  as  perfectly  content.  I  heard  very  good  accounts 
of  her  daughter  and  of  the  girl,  F.,  who  went  with  her, 
but  I  was  told  the  boy  is  a  young  scamp. 

Mrs.  G.  and  her  two  daughters  are  earning  about  30s. 
a  week.  Unfortunately,  the  elder  girl,  who  is  reported 
to  be  a  good  worker,  is  delicate,  and  is  obliged  to  be 
absent  now  and  again,  and  the  other  girl  thinks  she 
is  entitled  to  only  work  as  many  days  as  her  sister,  and 
stays  away  without  reason.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to 
lack  of  maternal  authority. 

The  last  family  sent  here,  was  that  of  Mrs.  H.,  with 
one  boy  and  one  girl,  able  to  work,  and  four  younger 
children,  and  she  was  afterwards  joined  by  another 
boy.  Each  of  the  boys  was  earning  r2s.  a  week,  and 
Mrs.  H.  and  her  daughter  made  18s.  between  them. 
The  boy  J.  gave  Mrs.  H.  7s.  a  week,  and  sent  some- 
thing to  his  mother  in  Liverpool,  so  that  there  was  373. 
a  week  for  a  family  of  eight.  The  boy  H.  became  dis- 
satisfied, and  left  the  mill  last  week,  and  his  mother 
says  he  has  returned  to  Liverpool.  The  other  boy 
also  refuses  to  stay  with  her,  and  she  maintains  that 
she  cannot  keep  her  family  on  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
earnings.  She  has  given  notice  to  leave  this  week,  and 
intends  to  come  back  to  Liverpool,  where  she  has  friends. 
I  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  was  very  unlikely  to  earn 
18s.  a  week  in  Liverpool,  but  my  arguments  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  effect.  The  two  boys  had  formerly 
had  casual  work  in  Liverpool  as  scalers,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  return  to  this  precarious  occupation. 

Monday,  September  9th,  1907. 

Mill  No.  4. 

The  firm  of  J.  W.  owns  four  mills  in  Keighley,  Ingrow, 
and  in  this  valley.  Haworth  is  a  fairly  large  place  with 
a  number  of  mills  round  about.  The  church  on  the  hill 
is  famous  on  account  of  the  father  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
having  been  incumbent  there,  and  the  famous  authoress 
of  "  Jane  Kyre  "  wrote  many  of  her  works  in  this  district. 

The  mill  is  prettily  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Worth  Valley,  and  is  a  twenty  minutes'  drive  by  a 
circuitous  and  hilly  route  from  Haworth  Station.  The 
valley  is  well  wooded,  and  the  outlook  from  the  mill 
cottages  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye  after  the  brick  walls 
of  slumland  in  Liverpool.  I  arrived  too  late  to  see 
any  work  going  on,  but  the  workers  on  their  way  home 
to  tea  looked  the  picture  of  health  and  happiness.  I 
went  round  the  mill,  and,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  others, 
I  was  able  to  note  that  the  work  is  by  no  means  heavy, 
although  it  is  certainly  constant,  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion is  required  to  obtain  good  results.  Payment  in  the 
spinning  department  of  this  mill  is  by  the  day,  and  9s.  6d. 
a  week  is  the  amount  earned  by  a  good  spinner,  whilst 
in  the  weaving  shed,  where  payment  is  by  the  piece,  a 
good  hand  can  earn  18s.  to  20s.  weekly. 

I  visited  three  of  the  families  sent  there  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  without  exception  they  expressed 
themselves  as  more  than  pleased  with  change  in  their 
circumstances.  The  homes  of  Mrs.  K.  and  Mrs.  L.  were 
particularly  clean  and  tidy,  and  a  number  of  healthy- 
looking  plants  in  the  windows  testified  to  the  owner's 
care  and  attention.  Splendid  cottages  are  obtainable 
at  an  inclusive  rent  of  2s.  a  week,  but  coal  costs  from 
18s.  to  20s.  a  ton. 

There  is  another  family  here  named  M.,  who  are  not 
at  all  satisfied,  and  are  giving  a  deal  of  trouble.  I  saw 
the  mother  and  the  eldest  girl,  who  has  been  ill  with  a 
chest  complaint,  and  has  been  off  work  seven  months 
until  about  a  month  ago.  Her  mother  states  that  the 
doctor  says  the  air  is  too  strong  for  her  and  she  would 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  W.  Grisewood,  Liverpool.    (Qs.  37212  amd  37272.) 


be  better  in  a  town.  She  is  said  to  have  improved  very- 
much  during  a  short  stay  which  she  had  at  Liverpool. 
Their  aim  appears  to  get  into  the  mill  at  Keighley,  where 
there  is  more  life,  but  as  Mr.  W.  has  sufficient  workers 
there  he  is  anxious  to  keep  these  people  where  they  are. 
Mrs.  K.  has  from  25s.  to  30s.  a  week  coming  in  from 
four  workers  ;  Mrs.  N.  has  two  of  her  own  girls  and  two 
others  earning  35s.  6d.  ;  and  Mrs.  L.  receives  from  her 
two  daughters  and  two  other  girls  333.  6d.  a  week.  To 
the  question  :  "  Would  you  like  to  return  to  Liverpool  ?  " 
they  all  answered  with  a  decided  negative. 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  10th,  1907. 
Mill  No.  5. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  beautifully  situated 
of  all  the  mills  which  I  have  visited,  and  those  who  have 
travelled  between  Leeds  and  Harrogate  will  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  scenery.  Ripley  itself  is  a  charming  little 
village,  and  the  three  miles'  walk  to  the  mills  is  perfectly 
ielightful.  The  mills  are  situated  deep  down  in  the 
next  valley  to  the  Nidd  Valley,  and  are  not  a  great  way 
from  the  Brimham  Rocks,  which  enjoy  a  fair  share  of 
fame  in  the  district.  There  is  also  a  lovely  walk  through 
the  woods  to  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Hampsthwaite 
and  Birstwith. 

The  work  is  spinning  and  winding  silk,  and  is  much 
cleaner  and  nicer  work  than  any  I  have  yet  seen,  whilst 
competent  girls  are  earning  up  to  16s.  a  week. 

I  visited  the  home  of  one  woman  who  was  sent  by  this 
society  seventeen  years  ago,  and  found  her  extremely 
comfortable  and  happy.  She  has  a  nice  cottage  at 
2s.  Gd.  per  week,  and  her  parlour  furniture  included  a 
harmonium.  One  of  her  daughters  plays  this  instrument 
in  the  chapel.  She  informed  me  that  three  of  her 
daughters  are  comfortably  married,  and  she  has  three  more 
working,  earning  35s.  a  week.  Two  daughters  of  another 
family,  sent  from  Liverpool  seventeen  years  ago,  are 
also  married  to  men  earning  33s.  a  week  each. 

Mrs.  S.  has  four  children  and  herself  working,  and 
their  total  earnings  amount  to  41s.  a  week,  whilst  their 
rent  is  only  2s.  4d.  She  told  me  that  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied  both  with  the  work  a,nd  the  place. 

The  last  family  sent  was  that  of  Mrs.  T.,  and  at  the 
present  time  she  has  two  girls  working  full  time  and  two 
boys  who  have  just  commenced  as  half-timers.  They 
are  receiving  22s.  a  week,  and  are  at  present  living  in 
rather  a  poor  cottage,  rent  free.  They  do  not  care  for 
the  country,  but  I  think  they  will  settle  down. 

A  Mrs.  V.  and  daughter,  whom  we  sent  here  to  join  her 
son,  are  earning  9s.  and  8s.  6d.  respectively,  and  the 
son  12s. 

Owing  to  the  long  distance  from  the  railway,  coal  is 
dear,  the  present  price  being  Is.  2d.  per  cwt.,  but  food 
prices  are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere. 

Wednesday,  Septemh&r  Wth,  1907. 

Mill  No.  6. 

There  appears  to  be  a  number  of  mills  of  different 
kinds  in  this  district,  but  they  are  scattered  about,  and, 
being  buUt  of  stone,  they  do  not  detract  from  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  Meltham  itself  is  only 
a  small  place,  with  no  amusements,  but  market  tickets 
to  Huddersfield  are  obtainable  on  Saturdays  for  a  few 
coppers. 

The  work  here  is  very  clean,  and  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  girls,  many 
of  whom  were  quite  smartly  dressed  in  various  coloured 
blouses,  whilst  all  had  exceptionally  clean  hands  and 
faces.  In  the  combing-shed  men  and  boys  are  employed, 
and  the  light  though  constant  employment  of  the  muscles 
appears  to  be  conducive  to  health  and  strength,  as  I  saw 
some  good  specimens  of  muscular  humanity.  The  boys 
earn  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  week,  and  the  men  up  to  33s. 
One  of  these  men  is  the  son  of  a  Brighouse  alderman,  and 
is  said  to  be  worth  a  few  hundreds  as  a  result  of  his  in- 
dustry. The  character  of  the  work  requires  the  boys 
to  be  rather  tall  than  otherwise.    Several  of  the  frames 


were  idle  on  account  of  this  being  feast  week.  The  feast 
lasts  two  daj^,  but  some  of  the  men  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  stay  away  the  whole  of  the  week  to  visit 
some  seaside  resort. 

Mrs.  W.'s  two  girls  and  one  boy  are  said  to  be  excellent 
workers  and  of  exemplary  conduct,  although  the  elder 
girl  told  me  that  they  had  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
her  sister  to  settle.  They  are  earning  38s.  a  week.  Owing 
to  the  mother  living  a  considerable  distance  away,  I  was 
unable  to  visit  her  in  the  time  at  my  disposal. 

I  regret  that  my  report  of  the  X.  family  cannot  be  so 
favomrable.  I  arrived  at  the  time  of  a  family  crisis. 
After  Mrs.  X.  arrived  at  M.  she  was  joined  by  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  has  been  in  service,  and,  subsequently, 
by  her  eldest  son,  who  was  in  the  Navy.  This  lad  turned 
out  badly  and  was  dismissed,  and  the  eldest  girl  has 
recently  left  the  mother  on  account  of  family  disagree- 
ment. If  these  people  had  been  possessed  of  more 
equable  temperaments  they  might  have  been  very  happy, 
as  the  three  workers  are  earning  33s.  6d.  per  week,  and 
their  rent  is  only  4s.  a  week  and  rates,  whilst  they  have 
a  garden  about  20  yards  long  in  front  of  the  house. 

Wednesday,  September  Wth,  1907. 

jVIill  No.  7. 

This  is  another  pleasantly  situated  village,  and  the 
worker's  lot  should  be  a  happy  one.  The  work  is  spinning 
cotton  from  the  raw  material,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  dust  and  fluff  about.  There  are  only  two  families 
here  who  have  been  sent  by  us.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
family  of  three  girls  and  one  boy  named  Y.,  and  a  girl 
cousin,  and  the  mother  and  step-father.  When  our 
attention  was  called  to  them,  they  were  earning  15s. 
a  week  amongst  them,  and  they  are  now  receiving  583.  6d. 
weekly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  step-father,  who  has 
a  withered  leg,  is  not  doing  anything  at  present,  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged  caused 
the  wound  to  re-open.  Before  this  happened,  he  earned 
17s.  a  week,  so  that  their  income  would  now  have  been 
£3  15s.  6d.,  and  there  is  a  boy  not  yet  working.  The 
present  weekly  income  is  made  up  by  three  girls  at  16s. 
each,  and  one,  the  youngest,  at  10s.  6d.  When  they 
arrived  they  had  a  loan  of  £8  7s.  lid.,  and  they  have  repaid 
£3  7s.  of  this  to  date.  They  have  a  four-roomed  house 
at  4s.  5d.  per  week  and  taxes,  and,  without  exception, 
expressed  themselves  as  delighted  with  their  condition. 

The  other  family  is  that  of  Mrs.  Z.  with  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  is  only  a  haK-timer.  These  people  were 
formerly  in  a  wretched  little  room  in  Liverpool,  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  furniture,  and,  as  they  had  been  told 
to  leave  and  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  the  manager 
took  them  more  out  of  pity  than  anything  else.  A 
married  daughter,  who  had  obtained  a  separation  from 
her  husband,  joined  them  later  on  with  her  two  young 
children,  and  the  combined  earnings  were  28s.  6d.  a 
week,  but,  had  they  been  more  regular,  they  might  have 
been  making  5s.  to  10s.  a  week  more.  The  daughter  M., 
who  was  earning  12s.,  came  to  Liverpool  for  a  holiday 
whilst  the  mill  was  closed,  and  has  sent  word  that  she 
will  not  return  unless  she  is  to  be  put  on  "  sides  "  (in- 
creasing her  pay  to  16s.)  and  that  money  must  be  sent 
to  pay  her  fare.  I  asked  the  manager  to  obtain  her 
Liverpool  address,  so  that  we  might  see  her,  and  show 
her  the  foUy  of  her  conduct.  Their  rent  is  2s.  lOd.  a 
week  and  taxes. 

The  general  impression  which  I  gathered  is  that  in  no 
case  is  the  work  laborious  ;  that  the  workers  appear 
healthy,  and,  in  most  cases,  quite  satisfied  with  their 
lot ;  that  their  surroundings  are  infinitely  superior  to 
those  which  they  have  left ;  and  that  their  wage-earning 
capacity  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  only  cases  of 
failure  are  those  in  which  there  is  intemperance  or 
shiftlessness  on  the  part  of  the  workers  themselves — 
usually  the  mother — and  this  probably  accounts  for  the 
condition  in  which  we  found  them  in  Liverpool.  ^ 

2,  Exchange  Street  East,  Liverpool. 

September  19th,  1907.  _^  _ 
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Statement  showing  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  20  of  the  Principal  Liverpool  Medical 
Charities  for  the  10  Years  from  1896  to  1905  inclusive.  I 


INCOME. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Year. 
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1896. 
1897. 

17,467 
17,621 

43,386 
29,787 

12,882 
12,717 

18,368 
18,089 

92,103 
78,214 

(a) 
(a) 

74,697 
74,637 

74,697 
74,637 

(a)  Some  Capital 
Expenditure  pro- 
bably included  in 

1898. 
1899. 

17,343 
17,917 

21,714 
23,095 

3,623 

5,788 

13,327 
12,993 

18, 

8,908 

280 
9,250 

74,287 
77,951 

(«) 
4,836 

77,071 
76,884 

77,071 
81,720 

Maintenance  in 
]  these  years. 

1900. 

17,404 

24,982 

1,996 

14,225 

8,953 

7,884 

75,444 

5,155 

81,562 

86,717 

1901. 

18,239 

36,587 

14,375 

13,566 

10,091 

8,525 

101,.383 

751 

85,836 

86,587 

Note.  The  Cap- 

1902. 
1903. 

19,645 
20,487 

34,390 
28,996 

16,994 
5,988 

14,065 
15,554 

12,284 
12,863 

9,169 
8,726 

106,547 
92,614 

614 
1,399 

91,285 
91,795 

91,899 
93,194 

ital  Expenditure 
does  not  include 
Special  Building 

1904. 

20,994 

31,007 

3,765 

15,855 

13,171 

9,614 

94,406 

3,066 

95,058 

98,124 

Funds. 

1905. 

21,961 

38,287 

2,623 

16,434 

13,270 

9,527 

102,102 

1,567 

93,274 

94,841 

Note  by  Witness. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  income  shows  considerable  fluctuation,  owing  to  the  receipt  from  time  to  time  of 
large  legacies  and  donations.   The  expenditure  on  maintenance  affords  the  best  index  of  advancing  outlay. 

W.  GRISEWOOD,  Secretary. 
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Banded  in  by  Mr.  W.  Grisewood,  Liverpool.   {Q.  37105  (26).) 


Extracts  from  Lecture  on  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Germany,  by  W.  Grisewood,  Secretary  of  the 
Liv£RP00L  Central  Relief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society. 


Germany,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  country,  is  the 
home  of  charitable  and  social  experiment,  the  state  or 
municipal  authorities  undertaking  the  relief  of  the  indigent, 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  provision  of  employ- 
ment in  the  form  of  labour  colonies  for  those  out  of  work, 
relief  stations  and  travellers'  homes  to  enable  the  unem- 
ployed to  go  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work,  and 
compulsory  insurance  arrangements  to  meet  sickness,  old 
age,  death  or  unemployment. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  remarkable 
care  of  so  many  classes  of  dependent  persons  is  due  to 
any  excess  of  benevolence  as  a  national  characteristic.  It 
is  entered  on  in  the  most  business-like  spirit,  and  pursued 
with  scientific  method,  and  steers  a  middle  course  between 
the  Scylla  of  impulsive  philanthropy  and  the  Chary bdis  of 
economic  crochet. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  Elberfeld  sytem  is  the 
thorough  treatment  of  each  case  of  need,  with  the  object 
not  only  of  mitigating  suffering,  but  also  of  devising  some 
means  by  which  the  dependent  may  be  restored  to  self- 
support,  and  the  enlistment  of  a  body  of  ahnoners  or 
visitors  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  necessary  discrimin- 
ation to  be  applied,  and  a  sufficient  oversight  kept  of  each 
dependent  person. 

In  Elberfeld  itself,  which  is  a  manufacturiug  town  of 
163,000  inhabitants,  there  are  in  the  present  year  (1905) 
585  voluntary  almoners,  each  of  whom  is  supposed  to  have 
not  more  than  two  dependent  cases  in  hand  at  any  one 
time. 

It  will  help  us  to  see  how  the  good  people  of  Elberfeld 
were  led  to  the  present  arrangement  if  we  study  a  little 
the  experiments  they  made.  Up  to  1800,  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  churches,  a  private 


charity  existed  but  was  badly  administered,  and  there  was 
a  great  amount  of  street  and  house  begging,  which  was 
practically  unchecked.  The  results  were  so  bad,  that  in 
the  year  named,  six  citizens  were  appointed  to  raise  volun- 
tary contributions  for  the  poor  and  to  administer  relief.  By 
the  next  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
to  twelve.  These  men  took  steps  to  set  the  able-bodied 
amongst  their  appHcants  to  work — a  very  rational  pro- 
ceeding— and  registered  and  classified  their  cUents.  The 
duties,  however,  being  still  too  onerous,  voluntary  almoners 
were  introduced,  the  town  was  divided  into  eight  districts, 
and  four  almoners  with  an  overseer  or  chairman  were 
delegated  to  each  district.  The  number  of  cases  to  each 
almoner  was  not  to  exceed  twelve.  The  population 
which  in  1802  numbered  12,000,  by  1841  had  reached 
40,000,  and  the  almoners  had  each  forty  to  fify  cases  in 
his  charge.  The  number  of  almoners  was  then  increased 
from  thirty-two  to  sixty-two,  the  work  was  subdivided, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  cases  was  separated  from  the 
giving  of  relief. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  still  more  important  change  was 
made,  the  poor  funds  being  raised  by  taxation  instead  of 
from  voluntary  gifts. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  at  this  time  were  aggravated 
by  a  failure  of  crops,  depression  of  trade  and  want  of  work, 
and  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  and  their  numbers  increased 
beyond  the  power  of  the  arrangements  then  in  existence  to 
cope  with,  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  secure  volunteers 
to  perform  such  arduous  duties  as  fell  to  the  almoners. 
Now  the  town  council  took  a  backward  step. 

It  was  considered  that  the  substitution  of  a  poor  rate 
for  voluntary  charity  had  kiUed  benevolence  on  one  hand, 
and  self-respect  and  gratitude  on  the  other ;  and  in  1850 
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the  religious  bodies  were  asked  to  again  undertake  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

This  however,  failed,  and  in  1853  the  present  system 
was  introduced,  by  which  the  investigation  and  relief  of  the 
poor  is  committed  to  a  body  of  volunteers  sufficiently  large 
to  ensure  that  the  duties  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out 
without  undue  burden,  and  the  whole  administration  is 
brought  into  a  system  by  which  the  best  results  are 
sought  for  and  attained. 

It  is  said  that  the  plan  was  introduced  by  Daniel  von 
der  Heydt  after  a  study  of  Jethro's  advice  to  Moses,  and  it 
is  possible  that,  as  on  that  occasion,  the  principal  object  in 
view  was  the  subdivision  of  the  work,  so  as  to  secure 
efficiency,  but  the  "-esults  reached  much  further  than  this, 
for  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  poor  and  helpless 
classes  into  direct  contact  with  those  with  larger  experience 
and  better  training  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  secured  a  body 
of  intelligent,  sympathetic  and  well-trained  men,  eager  to 
give  assistance  to  their  poorer  brethren  struggling  in 
poverty,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  capable  of 
meeting  any  manifestation  of  distress  on  a  large  scale  that 
might  arise. 

Before  examining  the  system  in  detail,  it^may  be  well  to 
say  that  the  general  Poor  Law,  like  our  own,  requires  that 
all  Germans  in  need  of  relief  shall  be  granted  absolute 
necessaries  in  the  place  in  which  they  fall  into  distress,  the 
charge  being  ultimately  borne  by  their  place  of  settlement, 
or?  if  without  a  settlement,  by  the  district  poor  union. 
There  is,  however,  no  central  controlling  body  similar  to 
our  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  left  to  each  town  or 
district  to  provide  for  its  own  poor  under  regulations 
decided  upon  by  the  local  authority  charged  with  that 
duty. 

Under  the  law  of  1870  relating  to  relief  domicile,  which 
enables  every  German  to  freely  move  about  from  to^vn  to 
town,  he  gains  his  settlement  and  becomes  chargeable  for 
relief  after  two  years  continuous  and  independent  residence 
but  he  cannot  claim  assistance  as  a  right. 

In  conformity  with  the  general  law,  the  municipality  of 
Elberfeld  have  formulated  a  body  of  regulations  for  the 
relief  of  their  poor,  from  which  we  abstract  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Elbbefeld  Poor  Law  Regtjlations. 
General  Regulations — Belating  to  Relief. 

"  The  indigent  who  are  unable  to  work  may  receive 
assistance  from  the  municipal  poor  fund,  provided  that 
others  are  not  found  who  are  lawfully  compelled  and  able 
to  assist,  and  also  that  such  assistance  is  not  being  received 
from  private  charity. 

"  The  indigent  but  able-bodied  poor  person,  upon 
proving  that  he  has  endeavoured  honestly,  but  without 
success,  to  obtain  work  and  wages,  may  be  reHeved 
temporarily  until  he  obtains  a  sufficient  income,  provided 
that  others  are  not  found  who  are  lawfully  compelled  and 
able  to  assist,  or  that  private  charity  does  not  supply  his 
need.  He  is  compelled  to  execute  to  the  best  of  his 
strength  and  ability  any  work  found  for  him. 

"  Single  persons  and  heads  of  families  whose  income  is 
sufficient  to  provide  the  absolute  necessaries,  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  needy. 

"  The  cash  grant  needed  for  providing  the  absolute 
necessaries  for  food,  clothes,  rent,  and  house  utensils,  can 
as  a  r\ile  be  measured  by  the  following  (the  highest 
scale),   viz.  : — 
s.  d. 

3    0  for  the  head  of  the  family. 

2  6  for  wife  Kving  with  her  husband. 

3  0  for  child  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and 

upwards  that  works  and  earns. 
'.         2    3  for  child  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards  not  working. 
2    0  for  child  ten  to  fourteen  years. 
,  1    7  for  child  five  to  ten  years. 

1    5  for  child  one  to  five  years. 
1    0  for  child  under  one  year. 


16    9  for  above-named  family. 
3    6  for  a  single  person  who  lives  alone. 


"  The  granting  of  relief  to  the  absolutely  destitute 
poor,  or  those  whose  income  is  insufficient,  is  carried 
out  either  by  outdoor  reUef  being  given  to  the  poor  in 
their  own  houses  through  grants  in  cash,  soup,  clothing, 
bedding,  absolutely  necessary  household  utensils,  medical 
relief,  medicine,  and  free  burial,  or  indoor  relief  by  re- 
moval to  one  of  the  town's  poorhouscs. 

General  Regulations — Management. 

"  For  the  management  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
town  of  Elberfeld,  a  deputation,  which  may  be  designated 
the  municipal  Poor  Law  administration,  has  been  created 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  to  the  towns  in  the 
Rhine  province  of  May,  1856. 

"  The  Poor  Law  administration  consists,  apart  from 
the  chairman,  of  four  town  councillors  and  four  citizens 
who  have  a  vote,  and  who  are  chosen  by  the  town  council 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

"  The  chairman  is  the  mayor,  or,  as  his  deputy,  a 
councillor  or  a  member  of  the  Poor  Law  administration, 
appointed  by  the  town  council,  with  the  approval  of 
the  mayor. 

"  One  city  councillor  and  one  citizen  retire  annually, 
and  in  the  third  year,  two  city  councillors  and  two  citizens, 
first  by  lot,  and  afterwards  in  order  of  se^^^ce.  They 
are  eligible  for  re-election. 

"  The  Poor  Law  administration  has  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  all  such  needy  poor  as  have  a  la^-ful  claim 
upon  the  rates  of  the  town.  These  are  cared  for  by 
outdoor  district  overseers  and  almoners,  the  number  of 
whom  can,  as  becomes  necessary,  be  altered  by  the  town 
council.  The  indoor  poor  are  managed  by  the  respective 
sub-committees.  These  are  also  appointed  by  the  town 
council. 

"  The  indoor  institutions  are  the  poorhouse,  orphan 
house,  home  for  deserted  children,  hospital  and  lunatic 
asylum,  infectious  hospital,  and  home  for  homeless. 

"  Under  the  law,  service  as  an  overseer  or  ahnoner  is 
compulsory. 

"  The  members  of  the  Poor  Law  administration,  the 
district  overseers,  the  almoners,  and  the  members  of 
the  sub-committees  for  the  indoor  poor,  are  all  inducted 
to  their  offices  by  the  chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, binding  themselves  by  grasping  the  hand  to 
faithfully  observe  their  instructions. 

"  The  district  overseers  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  the  deputy  district  overseer,  chosen  from  the 
almoners  for  one  year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Poor 
Law  administration,  which  requires  the  confirmation 
of  the  town  council.  They  retire  by  rotation,  and  are 
eligible  for  re-election. 

"  Each  almoner  has  charge  of  a  section  consisting  of 
a  certain  number  of  houses,  and  each  overseer  has  the 
oversight  of  fourteen  sections. 

"  The  almoners  of  every  district  meet  regularly,  at 
least  every  fortnight,  in  committee,  rmder  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  overseer  or  his  deputy. 

"  Every  appHcation  for  relief  from  the  town  fund 
must  be  made  to  the  almoner  of  the  section  in  which 
the  applicant  resides. 

"  The  almoner  has  then  at  once,  through  careful  personal 
examination,  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
applicant.  Should  he  become  convinced  that  the  case 
is  one  of  lawful  claim  on  poor  relief,  and  should  he  find 
further  that  the  need  is  so  pressing  that  immediate  assist- 
ance cannot  be  deferred,  he  has  the  power  to  give  assist- 
ance at  once  at  his  own  discretion. 

"  Such  relief,  however,  can  be  granted  in  exceptional 
cases  only,  and  in  very  small  allowances.  In  all  other 
cases  the  almoner  must  report  the  case  to  the  district 
committee,  and  make  his  recommendation.  The  same 
appHes  also  to  the  urgent  cases  in  which  temporary  relief 
has  been  given. 

"  The  district  committee  decides,  by  vote,  applications 
for  relief  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  and 
the  almoners  must  carry  out  their  decision.  The  chair- 
man has  a  vote  and  a  casting  vote.  He  has  also  the 
power  to  defer  the  decisions  of  the  district  committees, 
and  bring  them  under  the  judgment  of  the  administration. 
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"  The  ground  upon  which  poor  relief  rests,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  granted,  are  settled  in  instruc- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  Poor  Law  administration,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  town  council. 

"  The  Poor  Law  administration  keep  themselves 
informed  of  the  work  in  hand  from  the  district  committee 
books,  which  are  sent  to  them  immediately  after  everj' 
meeting.  They  have  power  to  cancel  or  reverse  any 
decision  if  they  have  ascertained  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  otherwise  than  represented,  or  the  decision 
is  contrary  to  the  regulations.  The  whole  of  the  district 
overseers  are  invited  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Poor 
Law  administration.  At  these  meetings  the  district 
overseers  give  short  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  their  respective  districts.  They  also  submit  the 
decisions  of  the  district  committees  for  approval.  They 
submit  applications  which  have  reached  them,  but  which 
do  not  come  imder  the  district  committee's  prerogative. 

"  The  cash  grants  required  for  the  district  committees 
are  paid  to  the  overseers  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  of 
the  Poor  Law  administration.  Relief  in  kind,  clothing, 
or  other  articles  are  supplied,  and  given  out  from  the 
town  poorhouse.  The  district  overseer  pays  over  to 
each  almoner  at  the  district  meeting  such  cash  and  orders 
as  have  been  granted  for  the  poor  of  his  respective  section, 
and  the  almoner  has  to  account  to  his  overseer  for  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  money  and  orders  entrusted  to 
him.  The  overseer  in  tvirn  is  responsible  for  these  to 
the  Poor  Law  administration." 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  give  these  instructions  in 
detail,  as  being  the  results  of  half  a  century  of  practical 
experience.  It  would  often  save  us  from  stumbling  if  we 
were  content  to  accept  the  guidance  of  those  who  have 
travelled  the  way  before  us. 

While  the  almoners  perform  all  the  ordinary  relief 
work,  there  is  a  small  official  staff  at  the  head  office  which 
undertakes  the  purely  routine  business  matter. 

In  every  case,  on  receiving  an  application,  the  almoner, 
in  addition  to  making  his  own  enquiries,  sends  the  applicant 
to  the  head  office,  where  a  complete  account  is  taken  down 
including  the  names  of  relatives  who  are  legally  bound  to 
support  the  applicant,  the  place  of  his  settlement,  and 
particulars  of  all  his  children.  The  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  communicated  in  writing  to  the  district  overseer. 

The  central  administrative  body  has,  amongst  other 
duties,  the  following  : — To  inquire  into  the  position  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  their  pauperism  ;  to  take  steps  to  avoid  such  pauperism 
by  serviceable  arrangements,  or  to  bring  such  matters 
under  the  notice  of  the  municipality  ;  to  make  up  the 
annual  budget  for  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  department, 
and  to  present  it  for  sanction  to  the  municipal  Council  ; 
to  see  that  the  poor  relief,  as  per  budget,  is  properly 
spent,  and  that  any  resolutions  of  the  council  are  properly 
carried  out  ;  to  examine  the  annual  statement  of  accounts, 
receipts,  and  payments,  and  prepare  annual  report  at 
the  close  of  each  year.  The  meetings  are  held  fortnightly, 
and  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  A.  F.  Hanewinkel,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  these  meetings.  In 
addition  to  the  administrative  body,  there  were  present 
thirty-two  out  of  the  thirty-seven  district  overseers,  and 
of  the  five  absentees  two  sent  deputies.  The  business 
commenced  by  the  pi'esident  reading  out  the  amounts 
given  in  relief  in  each  district  during  the  past  fortnight, 
the  vice-president  adding,  from  the  reports  supplied  to 
him  beforehand,  particulars  of  all  the  grants  and  other 
assistance  given  over  and  above  the  ordinary  relief  as 
per  scale.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  case  in  which  a 
blanket  and  sheet  had  been  granted  ;  another  in  which 
a  water  bed  costing  30s.  was  granted  to  a  sick  man,  who, 
the  overseer  rose  and  explained,  was  "  a  brave  man,  who 
had  suffered  long  illness."  In  several  cases  patients  had 
been  sent  to  the  city  hospitals,  the  eye  and  ear  infirmary, 
the  orphan  institution,  and  so  on.*    They  then  passed 

*  It  may  be  explained  that  tlie  hospital  which  fonneiiy 
l)elonged  to  the  Poor  Law  autliorities  has  been  given  up, 
and  patients  are  now  sent  to  the  city  hospitals,  and  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  an  adult,  and  Is.  2^d.  for 
a  child.  Private  patients  are  received  at  the  same  hospitals 
at  3s.  to  6s.  per  week.  Every  patient  entering  the  hospitals 
must  be  paid  for  from  some  source. 


on  to  consider  the  reports  of  the  orphan  council  and  the 
ladies'  association.  The  latter  undertakes  certain  duties 
referred  to  later  on.  This  business  disposed  of,  each  of 
the  overseers  present  was  paid  the  amount  estimated  to 
be  required  for  relief  in  his  district  for  the  next  fortnight. 
The  whole  of  this  business  was  completed  in  twenty 
minutes.    The  overseers  then  retired. 

The  administrative  body  next  went  into  the  special 
cases  referred  for  their  consideration,  with  the  help  of 
the  special  reports  that  had  been  supplied  to  them  in  each 
case.  Reports  of  the  orphan  house,  the  poorhouse  and 
the  number  of  cases  sent  to  hospital  followed.  After 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  a  paid  official  had 
been  discussed,  they  considered  applications  and  recom- 
mendations for  grants  from  various  funds  or  charitable 
foundations  under  their  control,  but  forming  no  part  of 
the  Iroor  Law  funds  proper.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
payment  of  one-third  arrears  of  rent  was  sanctioned  in 
consideration  of  the  landlords  foregoing  the  other  two- 
thirds.  A  grant  of  £3  was  made  to  enable  a  man  nearly 
blind  to  learn  chair-seating ;  30s.  was  given  to  pay  debt 
incurred  through  long  sickness  ;  help  was  given  to  enable 
a  man  to  leave  Elberfeld,  he  having  got  work  elsewhere — 
it  was  stated  that  he  had  never  received  charity  before  ; 
20s.  to  25s.  was  granted  to  pay  rent  in  consequence  of  a  man 
having  been  ill,  and  gone  out  of  his  mind  ;  and  a  grant  was 
made  to  replace  tools  which  had  been  sold.  Considerable 
discussion  took  place  over  a  recommendation  by  a  district 
committee  to  supply  a  knitting  machine  at  a  cost  of 
£17  10s.  to  a  respectable,  industrious  woman,  whose 
husband  was  an  idle  fellow  who  entirely  neglected  his 
family.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  machine  in 
stock  which  could  be  put  into  condition  for  £2  10s.,  and  it 
was  decided  to  have  this  repaired,  and  to  let  her  have  it 
on  loan. 

Subsequently  a  district  overseer  was  appointed  from  the 
almoners  of  the  district,  and  applications  were  considered 
from  three  gentlemen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  staff  of 
visitors  thus  caused  :  one,  whose  father  had  formerly 
served  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  being  appointed. 
The  entire  meeting,  from  beginning  to  end,  took  one  hour 
and  five  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  adminis- 
trative body,  they  meet  fortnightly  each  of  the  district 
committees  in  turn,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  with 
them  all  the  cases  in  hand  in  the  district  at  that  time.  At 
this  meeting  there  are  present,  in  addition  to  the  admini- 
trative  body,  the  almoners  of  the  district  under  revision, 
and  the  overseers  of  all  the  other  districts.  Reports 
of  all  the  cases  in  hand  are  sent  to  the  central  office 
some  days  before  the  revision  meeting  is  held.  This 
periodical  revision  of  each  district  serves  two  important 
purposes  :  { 1 )  the  central  administrative  body  is  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  being  carred  out  ; 
and  (2)  uniformity  of  action  is  seicured  throughout  the 
city. 

What  impressed  us  most,  both  from  our  own  observa- 
tion at  the  meeting  we  attended,  and  inquiries  made  from 
the  various  officials,  was  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
work  is  done  in  every  detail.  As  mentioned,  each  almoner 
is  required  to  make  full  enquiry  into  all  cases  arising  in  his 
section,  and  embody  the  result  in  a  written  report ;  another 
independent  report  is  prepared  from  the  applicant's  state- 
ment at  the  central  office,  in  which  the  question  of  settle- 
ment, relatives  legally  bound  to  contribute,  and  other  legal 
points,  are  gone  into.  There  is  therefore  every  security 
that  the  full  truth  is  elicited.  The  almoner,  further,  at 
least  once  a  fortnight,  in  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  his 
district  committee,  has  to  carefully  revise  his  report,  noting 
any  change  in  the  family's  income  or  circumstances,  and 
taking  into  consideration  any  gra.nt  or  sick  club,  and 
invalid  and  old-age  pension  payment,  and  making  sure 
that  no  bedding,  furniture,  clothing,  etc.,  supphed  by 
him  have  been  parted  vnth. 

In  order  to  enable  the  almoner  to  ascertain  the  earnings 
of  a  family,  every  recipient  of  relief  receives  a  wages  book, 
in  which  all  employers  have  to  enter  daily  the  full  amount 
of  earnings,  and  are  requested  to  notify  in  the  remarks 
column  any  want  of  diligence  or  bad  conduct,  etc* 
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In  cases  of  sickness  a  doctor's  certificate  on  a  prescribed 
form,  stating  whether  the  man's  illness  is  likely  to  be 
temporary  or  prolonged,  and  the  cause,  and  whether  he 
can  do  any  or  light  work,  must  be  procured,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  almoner. 

The  overseer,  who,  in  the  printed  instructions  is  termed 
the  "  connecting  link  "  between  the  administrative  body 
and  the  almoners,  has  his  duties  clearly  stated.  In  addi- 
tion to  presiding  fortnightly  at  the  district  meeting,  he  is 
called  upon  to  visit  the  applicants  for  assistance,  alone  or 
accompanied  by  the  almoner,  as  often  as  it  appears  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  acquaint  himself  personally  ^vith  the  cases 
in  hand  and  to  form  an  independent  judgment  of  the 
circuijstances. 

The  instructions  say  "  the  oflSces  of  overseer  and 
almoner  belong  to  the  most  important  honorary  positions 
a  citizen  can  hold.  The  worthy  fulfilment  of  the  various 
duties  demands  a  large  measure  of  active  neighbourly 
love,  and  an  earnest  sense  of  justice  ;  love  to  listen  with 
benevolent  heart  and  friendliness  to  the  requests  of  the 
poor,  and  earnestness  to  refuse  improper  demands,  so  that 
by  careful  examination  the  measure  of  necessary  help  may 
be  found,  and  the  granting  of  assistance  may  not  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  idleness  and  bad  habits." 

It  is  this  particular  care  and  attention  to  detail,  or,  as 
we  have  said,  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is 
done,  that  appears  to  us  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
system,  and  makes  it  possible  to  render  help  in  cases  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  passed  over. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  notice  is  taken  of  relatives 
legally  bound  to  contribute,  and  application  is  made  to 
them  for  help  according  to  a  certain  scale.  This  obligation 
is  enforced  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  year  where  the  total 
expenditure  was  £26,366,  the  amount  received  from  rela- 
tives and  recipients  themselves  was  £3,354,  or  nearly  13 
per  cent.  In  three  English  towns,  Bradford,  Blackburn, 
and  Nottingham,  the  proportion  of  amount  recovered  to 
total  expenditure  varies  from  3|  to  8  per  cent. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  evident  that 
in  some  cases  relief  may  be  given  in  supplementation  of 
wages,  a  practice  which  we  deprecate  in  England  as  likely 
to  lead  to  depression  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  also  as 
taking  away  the  inducement  to  recipients  to  exert  them- 
selves to  obtain  work.  We  questioned  the  secretary  of  the 
administrative  body  closely  on  these  points,  but  he  assured 
us  that,  in  his  experience  of  over  fifty  years,  he  had  seen  no 
cause  to  think  that  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  had  pro- 
duced any  depression  of  wages,  and,  in  reference  to  the 
latter  point,  the  almoner  followed  the  case  up  closely  and 
especially  made  it  his  business  to  see  that  recipients  of 
relief  and  their  families  earned  as  much  as  possible  towards 
their  own  support.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  Elberf  eld  they  have,  as  a  rule,  no  excess  of  labourers 
over  the  demand  such  as  we  frequently  have  in  Liverpool. 

It  appeared  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  but 
few  able-bodied  people  unemployed  in  Elberfeld,  so  that 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  such  was  not  before  them. 
We  learned,  however,  that  in  past  times,  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  deal  with  a  number  of  able-bodied  men,  they 
have  given  relief  by  way  of  work,  employing  them  at  road- 
making,  etc.  They  also  make  use  of  workshops  established 
by  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Barmen, 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  helping  hand  to 
dischai'ged  prisoners,  but  at  present  there  seems  little  need 
for  making  use  of  that  agency. 

Under  the  Prussian  Penal  Law,  imprisonment  for  six 
weeks  or  upwards  may  be  awarded  to  persons  who  receive 
outdoor  relief  and  refuse  to  execute,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  any  work  provided  for  them. 

The  duties  of  an  almoner  are  very  far  reaching,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  investigation  of  applications  for  material 
assistance.,  but  extending  also  to  the  protection  and  proper 
up-bringing  of  children,  and  even  to  the  interests  of  orphan 
children,  ov  of  those  whose  parents  re -marry,  and  where 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  family  suffering  financially  in 
consequence. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  duties  so  onerous  would  not 
be  •nillingly  undertaken,  and  indeed  the  office,  though 
unpaid,  can  be  imposed  by  law,  each  eUgible  citizen  being 
obliged  under  penalty  to  accept  the  office  for  three  years  if 


nominated,  but  the  Poor  Law  system  of  Elberfeld  has 
attained  such  a  position,  and  is  so  highly  esteemed,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  other  coimtries,  that  it  is  deemed 
an  honour  to  be  connected  with  it,  and,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  the  case  of  filling  up  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the 
districts  there  were  three  candidates  offering  themselves 
for  the  office. 

In  the  president's  office  there  hangs  an  "  honour 
board,"  on  which  the  names  of  those  who  have  served 
continuously  for  twenty-five  years  are  recorded.  These 
now  number  120. 

*       *       »       *  ♦ 

It  would  be  difficult  in  a  small  compass  to  make  a  satis- 
factory comparison  of  the  expenditure  on  reHef  in  Grcrmany 
and  England.  An  exact  comparison  is  indeed  almost 
impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  Poor  Law  Administration  in  Elberfeld  is  credited  with 
interest  on  endowments,  profits  from  official  newspapers, 
and  police  fines,  which  go  to  reduce  the  poor's  rate,  on 
the  other  hand  it  bears  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  aid  to  the  poor  which  in  England  is  borne  by  voluntary 
charity,  such  as  the  payment  of  rent,  the  purchase  of  tools 
or  sewing  machines,  the  payment  of  premiums  for  appren- 
tices, and  various  preventive  forms  of  relief,  which  the 
English  Poor  Law  cannot  touch.  Keeping  in  view  these 
differences,  we  fnd  that  in  the  year  1903  the  poor's  rate 
per  head  of  the  population  in  Elberfeld  was  3s.  6d. — the 
average  for  the  previous  ten  years  being  3s.  3d.  Taking 
three  large  towns  in  England,  each  over  220,000  popula- 
tion, we  have  a  poor's  rate  of  3s.  7d.  in  Blackburn,  53.  in 
Bradford,  and  6s.  6d.  in  Nottingham,  per  head  of  the 
population.  Begging  also  is  all  but  suppressed  in  Germany, 
while  in  our  own  country  it  entails  a  great  waste  of  money, 
which  appears  in  no  audited  account. 

The  principal  gain,  however,  is  in  the  better  condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  greater  knowledge  and  control  the 
community  has  of  its  dependent  classes.  Such  demon- 
strations as  those  which  have  taken  place  in  London  and 
other  large  cities,  where  organised  processions  of  the  un- 
employed have  paraded  the  street  gathering  alms,  would  be 
impossible  under  the  German  system.  Those  taking  part 
would  at  once  be  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  almoners,  and 
by  them  would  be  dealt  with  individually,  qviietly,  and 
thoroughly. 

The  chairman  of  the  Altona  Poor  Law  Administration, 
Herr  J.  D.  Schutt,  when  asked  if  he  thought  the  poor 
rates  had  been  reduced  through  the  Elberfeld  system, 
replied  as  follows : — "  Relief  which  is  granted  xmder  minute 
consideration  of  the  circustances  of  each  individual  case, 
and  in  the  most  suitable  form,  must  naturally  always  be  the 
cheapest,  and  in  this  respect  such  a  discriminating  Poor 
Law  system  can  work  more  than  any  other  preventive 
system  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  causes  of  poverty,  pro- 
vided that  those  citizens  who  are  called  upon  to  discharge 
their  honourable  function  perform  their  duties  loyally  and 
conscientiously. ' ' 

Although  ladies  have  no  part  in  the  direct  work  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  Elberfeld,  they  perform  important  service  in 
connection  with  that  work.  A  ladies'  association  exists 
to  enable  the  work  of  the  almoners  to  be  carried  out 
more  effectively  in  certain  directions,  each  of  the  thirty- 
nine  district  committees  having  lady  visitors,  usually  two 
in  number,  associated  with  it.  The  ladies  manage 
nurseries  for  young  children,  prepare  special  food  for  the 
sick,  send  sick  and  weakly  children  to  the  coimtry,  inspect 
all  children  under  four  years  of  age  who  are  placed  out  to 
nurse,  and,  what  is  stiU  more  striking,  deal  in  certain  cases 
with  destitute  wayfarers  and  tramps.  The  poorhouse  is 
practically  an  asylum  for  the  old  and  infirm,  such  of  these, 
however,  as  are  able  to  perform  light  work  being  expected 
to  do  so,  the  men  being  engaged  in  street  sweeping,  the 
women  in  winding  yarn  and  other  simple  work. 

The  Elberfeld  system  has  been  introduced  into  other 
towns  in  Germany,  with  modifications  suitable  to  local 
conditions  and  requirements.  In  Berhn  the  unpaid 
almoners  are  assisted  by  "  town  sergeants  "  ;  in  Hamburg 
by  "  messengers  "  ;  in  Bremen  by  "  district  superinten- 
dents," all  salaried  officers.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
in  these  towns  at  all  events  it  was  found  difficult  to  raise 
the  work  of  the  unpaid  almoner  to  the  required  efficiency. 
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There  are  other  special  features  of  Poor  Law  or  charit- 
able work  in  different  towns,  of  which  we  may  mention 
the  following : — 

In  Berlin,  all  charitable  institutions  are  required  by 
law  to  furnish  anj  information  required  to  the  municipal 
authority.  In  this  city,  too,  every  person  requiring  ex- 
tended relief  from  the  poor  funds  is  required  to  hand  over 
to  the  authority  his  rights  of  succession  to  any  property. 
Tramps  are  dealt  with  in  a  refuge  for  the  homeless,  and  a 
vagrant  shed.  They  are  required  to  undertake  to  find 
work  and  home  for  themselves  and  their  famiUes  within 
five  days.  If  they  fail  in  this,  and  cannot  satisfy  the 
authority  that  they  have  made  every  effort  possible,  they 
may  be  sent  to  prison  or  the  house  of  correction,  which  is 
a  modified  prison.  There  is  also  in  Berlin  a  large  charity, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  with  an 
extensive  system  of  voluntary  visitors. 

Hamburg,  as  a  rich  city,  is  afflicted  with  over  400 
charitable  foundations,  one  of  which  has  property  valued 
at  £200,000.  Systematic  Poor  Law  work  has  been  greatly 
delayed  there,  but  reform  is,  we  understand,  in  progress. 

Altona  has  the  advantage,  or  otherwise,  of  a  workhouse 
which  is  used  as  a  test  of  destitution  in  the  time-honoured 
EngUsh  way. 

Bremen  has  a  workshop  to  enable  men  out  of  work  to 
earn  something  towards  their  support,  and  to  test  those 
whose  disposition  to  work  is  doubtful,  and  to  place  upon 
such  some  pressure  to  seek  work  outside. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  how  the  drunken,  idle 
and  neglectful  classes  sxe  dealt  with,  and  on  this  point  the 
late  Elberfeld  chairman,  Mr.  Ernst,  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  The  Elberfeld  Poor  Law  Organisation  recognises 
two  distinct  classes  of  poor,  viz. :  those  unable  to 
work,  and  able-bodied  poor ;  and  for  each  class 
there  are  special  regulations. 

"  I. — He  who  is  from  any  cause  unable  to  work 
receives  Poor  Law  relief  if  he  or  someone  on  his 
behalf  applies.  They  are  those  whom  we  have  in  our 
midst  at  all  times,  viz.  :  the  bodily  and  mentally 
suffering,  the  aged,  the  weak,  orpha.ns,  etc.  They 
receive  their  alms  as  a  sacred  right. 

"  II. — The  indigent  but  able-bodied  poor,  if  he  or 
someone  on  his  behalf  applies,  may  be  relieved  tem- 
porarily until  he  draws  a  sufficient  income.  He  is 
compelled  to  execute  any  work  found  for  him  to  the 
best  of  his  abiUty.  The  latter  class  require  a  careful 
and  thoughtful  treatment.  The  granting  of  relief  is 
certainly  in  many  cases  justifiable  and  unavoidable, 
but  if  nothing  else  is  done  it  may  lead  the  applicant 
to  moral  and  social  ruin.  The  only  real,  reliable, 
and  practical  reUef  is  the  provision  of  work,  which 
is  the  old  tried  maxim  always  kept  in  view  in  the 
Elberfeld  system.  Not  that  we  should  leave  the  man 
'  out  of  work  '  inactive,  and  take  upon  ourselves  all 
his  troubles  and  the  efforts  needed  to  look  up  work 
and  wages  ;  it  is  only  after  he  has  clearly  proved 
that  he  has  himself  made  honestly  every  effort  to 
obtain  work,  but  without  success,  that  the  visitors 
step  irt,  and  then,  as  quickly  as  possible,  endeavour 
to  direct  him  to  work.  In  ordinary  times,  when 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  work,  this  object,  as  a  rule,  is 
soon  reached.  The  visitor  may  be  an  employer 
himself,  or  some  of  his  friends  may  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  work.  In  any  case  the  visitor  must  care- 
fully watch  that  the  applicant  does  not  lose  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  work,  or  in  other  words,  must  not 
lose  the  impulse  to  improve  his  position  by  his  own 
work." 

Answering  an  enquiry  as  to  unsatisfactory  able-bodied 
men,  he  said  : — 

"  If  we  think  that  a  man  can  find  work  and  will 
not,  we  give  him  just  the  minimum  of  relief,  so  that 
he  shall  not  starve.    We  trust  that  his  wife  and 
children  wiU  force  him  to  look  for  work." 
Of  course  it  must  never  be  over-looked  that  the  police 
assist  greatly  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Germany.    In  fact,  what  we  would  call  in  England  the 
most  unsatisfactory  characters   are  almost  exclusively- 
dealt  with  by  that  body. 


Paragraph  361  of  the  Prussian  Penal  Law  awards 
imprisonment  of  six  weeks  and  upwards  to  such  persons 
as  (a)  play,  drink,  or  live  in  idleness,  and  so  abandon 
themselves  that  they  get  into  a  condition  to  require  assist- 
ance from  other  sources  for  themselves,  or  such  as  they  are 
lawfully  compelled  to  provide  for  ;  (6)  receive  outdoor 
relief,  and  refuse  to  execute  to  the  best  of  their  ability  any 
work  procured  or  provided  for  them  ;  (c)  have  become 
housclfc  ss,  and  do  not  procure  within  a  given  time,  fixed  by 
the  local  police  authority,  another  place  of  abode,  or  prove 
that  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  procure  same. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great  care  that  is  taken  in 
the  bringing  up  of  children,  the  laws  relating  to  neglected 
children  being  very  strictly  enforced.  Such  persons  as  are 
of  bad  character,  and  neglect  to  provide  for  their  children 
are  termed  "  morally  dead,"  and  are  considered  unfit  to 
have  the  care  of  their  children.  Such  parents  are  sent  to  a 
house  of  correction,  and  the  children,  termed  "deserted 
children,"  are  placed  under  guardians.  There  is  a  special 
law  which  provides  that  "  Every  destitute  and  neglected 
child  must  be  under  the  care  of  the  Poor  Law,"  this 
department  of  its  work  being  overlooked  by  a  body  of 
gentlemen  specially  appointed,  called  the  Orphan  Council. 
The  Poor  Law  administration  may,  when  they  find  it 
necessary,  apply  to  a  court  of  justice,  who  will  make  an 
order  for  them  to  receive  a  child  if  it  is  shown  that  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  guardian  on  the  ground  of  parents' 
neglect.  If  the  court  makes  an  order  for  the  child  to  be 
handed  to  the  custody  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  parents  lose 
entire  control.  The  Poor  Law  authority  is,  in  such  case, 
responsible  for  the  education  of  the  child,  and  has  to  look 
after  any  property  that  may  fall  to  it  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

An  acount  of  the  German  relief  systems  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  relief  stations, 
travellers'  homes  and  labour  colonies  now  scattered  over 
the  country.  The  homes,  466  in  number,  with  about 
20,000  beds  in  all,  are  a  philanthropic  undertaking  to 
secure  decent  lodging  and  fare  for  respectable  workmen 
passing  from  place  to  place.  Those  who  can  pay  do  so, 
those  who  cannot  pay  perform  in  return  a  certain  task  of 
work  at  the  relief  stations.  Of  these  stations  there  were 
1,287,  in  1896,  supported  by  the  public  authorities.  They 
enable  the  German  workman  who  is  travelling  in  search 
of  work  to  obtain,  in  return  for  work,  board  and  lodging  in 
any  town  at  which  he  may  call,  the  authorities  also  giving 
him  information  of  any  work  to  be  had  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  labour  colonies,  supported  partly  by  public 
funds,  and  partly  by  charitable  contributions,  are  intended 
for  the  reception  of  men  who  have  tramped  about  without 
being  able  to  find  work.  They  provide  work  principally  in 
agriculture  and  allied  industries.  We  have  on  two  occa- 
sions visited  the  earliest  and  largest  of  these  colonies, 
founded  at  Wilhelmsdorf  in  1882,  by  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingh.  There,  men  of  various  classes  are  received  and 
provided  with  work.  They  include  both  those  who  have 
been  merely  unfortunate,  and  those  who  have  lost  work 
and  character  through  intemperance  and  other  caiises, 
besides  a  considerable  proportion  who  have  been  in  prison 
for  minor  or  serious  offences.  The  spirit  that  pervades 
the  management  is  an  earnest  desire  to  influence  the  men 
for  good.  The  regime  of  the  colony  is  strict,  the  hours  of 
work  long,  but  the  fare  is  sufficient,  and  the  colony  must 
be  a  veritable  harbour  of  refuge  to  most  of  these  unfortu 
nate  men. 

The  system  of  labour  registries  has  also  developed 
extensively  in  Germa,ny  in  various  forms,  including 
private  registries,  and  those  carried  on  by  trades  unions 
and  employers,  as  well  as  various  forms  of  public  registries, 
latterly  taking  the  form  of  municipr,!  bureaux.  In  many 
instances,  to  ensure  impartiality,  the  pubic  registries  are 
managed  by  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and  work- 
people. Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  link  up 
these  registries  into  a  national  federation. 

The  question  may  now  be  considered  in  what  way  'she 
Elberfeld  system  may  be  applied  in  this  country. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  in  Germany  are 
favourable  for  attaining  good  results  :  the  people  are,  as  a 
whole,  sober  and  thrifty,  they  readily  respond  to  author- 
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ity,  and  the  payments  under  the  laws  relating  to  sick, 
accident,  and  old-age  insurance  grea.tly  mitigate  the 
suffering  from  these  causes.  At  the  same  time  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  Elberfeld 
administration  encounters  a  fair  amount  of  its  peculiari- 
ties and  its  weaknesses  in  their  clients,  so  that  the 
problem  of  pauperism  there  is  not  essentially  different 
from  what  it  is  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  place  the  system  may  be  applied  to  the  Poor 
Law.  The  English  Poor  Law  has  many  good  points,  and 
is  far  from  being  necessarily  the  instrument  of  demorali- 
sation it  is  painted.  It  provides  that  in  the  last  resort 
every  person  in  a  state  of  destitution  shall  be  provided 
with  lood  and  shelter.  In  this  it  expresses  the  general 
christian  sentiment,  and  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  a 
departure  from  this.  The  guardians  may  give  relief 
outdoor  or  in  the  house,  aijd  this  provides  a  ready  means 
of  classification.  It  requires  that  the  able-bodied  male 
poor  shall,  if  reUeved  out  of  the  workhouse,  be  set  to 
work,  and  gives  the  guardians  power,  if  considered 
desirable,  to  take  land  for  the  purpose.  It  gives  power  to 
guardians  to  expend  money  for  the  emigration  of  suitable 
persons.  These  are  all  useful  provisions,  though  the 
latter  are  evidently  only  suitable  fo^'  exceptional  times. 


Though  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  are  thus  admirable,  it  fails  in  its  operation  to  produce 
any  upHfting  effect  on  the  poor,  and  the  cause  of  this 
appears  to  be  that,  with  a  limited  staff  of  reheving  officers 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  sufficient  oversight  of  the  persons 
receiving  reUef,  and  to  direct  the  help  given  so  as  to  be 
productive  of  permanent  good.  For  the  same  reason,  that 
is,  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
relief  privately  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  assembled  weekly  at  the  pay  table.  It  is  here 
that  a  system  of  voluntary  almoners,  working  under  the 
instructions  of  the  guardians,  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  relieving  officers,  would  be  useful.  Their  function 
would  be  restricted  to  such  matters  as  they  could  properly 
undertake  in  the  relief  of  destitution  and  the  removal  of 
its  causes,  leaving  the  more  technical  questions  of  settle- 
ment and  the  removal  of  the  insane,  for  instance,  to  the 
official  staff. 

***** 

So  much,  then,  with  regard  to  the  appUcation  of  the 
system  to  the  Poor  Law.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
work  of  charity  organisation  and  alhed  rehef  societies. 

***** 
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LIVERPOOL   LABOUR  BUREAU. 
Mtmicipal  Buildings,  Dale  S^^^t. 

Date  


{E?uployee  seeking  work.) 


J  90 


Full  Name. 


Full  Address. 


How  long  resident 
in  the  City. 


Married  or  Single. 


Number  of 
Children. 


Description  of 
Employment 
required. 


Where  last 
employed. 


How  long  out. 


Age 


Any  remarks 
applicant 
may  desire 
to  make. 
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HISTORY  OF  SPECIMEN  CASES  DEALT  WITH  AT  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  MISSION. 


(1)  Men. 

E.  L.  came  to  us  in  delirium  tremens,  and  we  took 
him  in.  He  ceased  to  drink.  He  was  a  daily  paper 
reporter,  but  could  not  get  any  Work  because  his  character 
was  gone.  He  worked  at  anything  he  could  find.  Finally 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  Manchester  paper  mill,  and 
is  doing  good  work.    Three  years'  record. 

b.  C.  was  a  drunkard  when  he  came  to  us,  and  had 
lost  everything.  He  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster.  We 
obtained  a  situation  for  him  at  15s.  a  week,  and  he  saved 
out  of  that  £7  10s.  in  his  first  year,  which  he  deposited 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  When  the  first  Christ- 
mas came  he  took  his  widowed  mother,  who  hved  at 
Sheffield,  a  £5  note  for  a  Christmas  box.  He  is  in  the 
same  situation  at  a  higher  salary  to-day.  Ten  years' 
record. 

F.  B.  came  to  us  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  a  drunkard 
whom  no  one  would  employ.  He  reformed  while  with  us, 
and  we  found  him  a  position  as  porter  in  a  Manchester 
home  trade  house.  He  is  there  still.  Three  years' 
record. 

J.  W.  was  a  drunkard.  Came  to  us  as  a  casual  five 
years  ago.  He  pulled  himself  together  sufficiently  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  good  situation.    Five  years'  record. 

C.  H.,  a  drunken  man  who  had  left  his  wife  and  home. 
Came  to  us  often  as  a  casual.  He  has  become  sober,  and 
earns  a  living  as  a  reporter.    Five  years'  record. 

T.  C.  came  to  us  as  a  casual,  and  worked  a  long  time 
with  us  as  such.  He  was  separated  from  a  good  wife  and 
children  by  drunkenness.  After  a  long  time  he  improved 
80  much  that  we  recommended  him  to  outside  Work. 
He  has  been  in  the  same  situation  twelve  years,  has  again 
set  up  a  home,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  are  hving 
happily  together  with  him.    Fifteen  years'  record. 

W.  L.,  a  New  Zealander  by  birth.  Came  to  London 
from  Canada  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which 
he  spent  in  drink  and  fast  Uving.  When  quite  destitute 
he  stayed  a  few  nights  in  a  Salvation  Army  shelter,  and 
then  walked  to  Manchester.  He  had  been  two  days  and 
nights  without  food  when  he  came  to  us.  He  was  with  us 
for  twelve  months,  and  rose  in  our  esteem  by  his  exemplary 
conduct.  At  the  end  of  that  time  We  sent  him  to  Canada 
through  the  kirdness  of  several  friends,  and  the  report 
we  get  of  him  from  a  lumber  camp  in  the  Far  West  is  most 
encouraging.    Two  and  a  half  years'  record. 

G.  R.  was  a  well-educated  and  capable  young  fellow, 
about  24  years  of  age.  We  observed  this  on  his  first 
apphcation  for  reUef  and  help.  He  had  been  a  child  of 
fortune  after  his  parents'  death,  and  on  coming  of  age  he 
handled  a  big  sum  of  money.  He  had  never  worked,  and 
his  money  slipped  away  in  prodigal  expenditure.  He 
came  to  us  destitute.  He  began  work  as  though  he 
liked  it,  and  by  persistent  endeavour  has  risen  to  a  good 
position,  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  has  a  good  wife  and 
happy  home.    Five  years'  record. 

L.  M.  was  a  great  drunkard,  very  often  being  in  delirium 
tremens.  We  were  very  much  tried  with  his  breakings- 
out,  and  in  despair  several  times  suspended  him  from 
residence  with  us.  His  drunkenness  brought  him  to 
prison.  He  eventually  reformed,  and  returned  to  his 
business  life  as  a  mining  surveyor.    Twelve  years'  record. 

P.  F.  was  one  of  a  family  of  four  children  whom  we 
took  away  from  a  drunken  and  dissolute  mother.  They 
have  grown  up,  and  gone  out  into  fife  as  useful  young 
people.  This  youth  also  turned  out  well,  is  now  married, 
and  a  useful  workman  in  a  furniture  repository.  Fifteen 
years'  record. 

J.  T.  came  to  us  as  a  casual,  and  worked  at  our  labour 
bureau  for  a  while.  He  was  a  dxinker,  but  became  sober, 
married,  and  began  a  business  on  his  own  account.  Five 
years'  record. 

429— IV. 


J.  W.  (second)  came  from  Whitehaven.  Unfortunate 
domestic  Ufe.  After  a  long  time  he  found  work.  Seeking 
reconciliation  with  his  wifo  r.nd  children,  they  came  to 
him  here.  The  wife  died.  He  married  again,  and  has 
become  a  happy  man,  useful  in  the  Church,  a  good  citizen 
and  workman.    Eighteen  years'  record. 

R.  L.  was  a  confirmed  tramp,  and  given  to  much  drink. 
He  came  to  Us  at  intervals  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had 
tried  almost  every  tramp  ward  in  the  country.  He  was 
a  most  capable  man.  He  gave  up  the  drink,  and  settled 
down  to  the  little  he  could  get  in  the  Way  of  Work.  Seven 
years'  record. 

W.  J.  was  a  drunkard  when  he  came  to  us  more  than 
two  years  ago.  He  gave  up  the  drink,  we  recommended 
him  to  a  hospital  as  nightman,  and  ho  is  still  holding 
that  situation.    Two  years'  record. 

F.  V.  came  to  us  as  a  casual.  Showed  himself  smart 
and  industrious  at  our  lowest  kind  of  work,  and  developed 
into  a  capable  and  reliable  man.  He  married,  and  is  in 
a  comfortable  position  as  engineer.    Three  years'  record, 

R.  H.  was  in  a  low  condition  when  he  came  to  us — 
not  a  drunkard,  but  a  gambler.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
we  could  appear  to  benefit  him.  After  about  four  years 
he  procured  a  situation  iu  a  solicitor's  office,  and  is  still 
there.    Ten  years'  record. 

F.  S.  had  been  an  officer's  orderly,  and  had  served  five 
years  in  Parkhurst  Prison  for  misdemeanour.  When  he 
came  out  he  turned  towards  Manchester,  and  in  destitution 
came  to  ua.  We  found  him  temporarj^  work  at  which  be 
did  well.  After  a  time  we  used  our  influence  to  send  him 
to  Canada,  where  he  is  doing  well.    Two  years'  record. 

T.  C,  a  chemist  with  diplomas.  Unfortunately  he 
took  to  drink.  His  first  start  with  us  was  in  the  chip  yard. 
After  that  a  travelling  berth  with  a  small  salary  and 
commission  was  found  for  him.  He  plodded  on  for  some 
time,  and  became  a  thoroughly  reformed  man.  Owing 
to  his  former  life  consumption  has  set  in  and  his  health 
is  completely  broken.    Five  years'  record. 

W.  D.,  a  south  country  man.  Owing  to  bad  habits 
left  his  wife  and  home  in  disgrace.  He  began  with  us  at 
the  lowest  grade  ;  to-day  he  is  an  industrious,  sober  man. 
Fourteen  months'  record. 

F.  C,  an  electrician.  Came  over  from  the  States, 
but  played  the  fool.  Had  spent  all  his  savings,  and  waS; 
fast  becoming  a  wreck  when  he  got  into  our  hands.  After 
a  period,  during  which  time  he  did  aU  sorts  of  jobs,  he 
obtained  a  position  in  a  firm  of  electricians  which  he  has 
retained.    Three  years'  i'ecord. 

E.  E.  made  apphcation  one  morning  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in  and  chop  wood.  His  life  had  not  been  a  model 
life  by  any  means.  There  was  sad  need  of  reformation. 
He  signed  the  pledge,  became  quite  a  reformed  character,, 
and  got  a  situation  as  traveller,  which  he  has  since  kept. 
Four  years'  record. 

F.  H.  came  to  us  from  prison.  Had  been  an  hotel 
clerk,  but  through  drinking  habits  lie  had  got  wrong. 
He  made  a  great  eff'ort  to  reform,  and  at  last  a  situation 
Was  found  for  him  in  his  own  particular  line,  which  he  has 
retained.    Three  years'  record. 

R.  D.  came  to  us  a  young  fellow  addicted  to  drink 
and  out  of  work.  We  stood  by  him  and  found  him  a 
httle  casual  work.  He  proved  himself  worthy  of  help, 
and  has  been  in  his  present  situation  eighteen  months. 
Eighteen  months'  record. 

W.  P.,  3,  grocer's  assistant.  Came  to  us  three  and  a 
half  years  ago.  He  was  penniless,  and  without  a  friend 
in  the  city.  Drink  and  boon  companions  had  been  his 
downfall.  He  chopped  chips  in  the  chip  yard  for  a 
time,  and  we  got  him  a  little  work  on  one  of  the  railways. 
Since  then  we  have  obtained  him  a  permanent  position  in 
the  kitchen  of  a  city  restaurant.    Three  years'  record. 
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O.  B.,&  man  of  loose  habits.  Seemed  at  first  to  have 
very  little  desire  to  reform,  but  under  our  Home  in- 
fluence he  came  to  a  better  state.  We  obtained  a  position 
for  him  in  a  city  club.    Six  years'  record. 

S.  B.  came  to  us  after  two  nights  on  the  streets  of 
Manchester.  An  unmarried  man,  he  lived  at  home 
with  brothers  and  sisters,  but  through  dissolute  habits 
came  away  from  home.  He  is  to-day  a  reformed  char- 
acter, and  acts  in  the  capacity  of  agent  in  advance.  Four 
years'  record. 

W.  B.  first  made  our  Home  his  place  of  lodgment  for 
one  night,  and  then  applied  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  a 
casual.  He  came  from  a  good  home,  but  looked  a  most 
disreputable,  forlorn  man.  Drink  and  gambling  had 
played  havoc  with  his  life.  After  some  months  we  ob- 
tained him  a  situation  which  he  has  since  held.  Five 
years'  record. 

A.  H.,  a  grocer,  '^ad.  been  in  business  for  himself, 
and  had  owned  five  shops.  Owing  to  drink  and  neglecting 
his  customers  he  lost  all,  and  came  to  us  in  dire  need. 
We  gave  him  a  helping  hand,  and  he  gave  up  the  drink. 
A  situation  was  found  for  him,  and  he  has  since  proved 
limself  a  credit  to  his  employers.    Two  years'  record. 

W.  H.  came  to  us  with  a  bad  character  from  Warwick 
Gaol.  He  had  suffered  twelve  terms  of  impriaonmen+i 
He  has  proved  worthy  of  help,  and  has  worked  nobly  and 
well  for  four  years.    Four  years'  record. 

A.  I.  was  the  scapegrace  of  the  family,  and  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition  when  he  came  and  asked  for  our  help. 
For  a  long  time  we  gave  him  casual  work,  but  at  one  of 
our  meetings  he  made  resolves  to  reform,  which  he  carried 
out.  A  situation  was  found  for  him  as  inspector  to  a  firm 
of  advertisers.  He  has  done  justice  to  his  position. 
Three  years'  record. 

E.  B.,  the  son  of  a  Birkenhead  man.  Left  home 
•entirely  on  accoimt  of  his  habit  of  drinking.  He  came 
to  us  on  and  off  for  about  two  years,  looking,  if  possible, 
more  abject  each  time.  At  last  a  desire  for  reform  took 
hold  of  him.  We  helped  him.  A  situation  was  found 
for  him,  and  for  twelve  months  he  has  proved  worthy  of 
our  confidence.    Twelve  months'  record. 

H.  S.  was  a  drunkard  and  gambler  of  the  worst  type. 
He  signed  the  pledge  against  both  drink  and  gambling,  and 
at  last  we  were  able  to  recommend  him  to  a  situation. 
For  thirteen  months  he  has  done  well. 

D.  M.  came  to  us  three  years  ago.  Was  a  very  dis- 
couraging case  to  deal  with.  Drink  seemed  to  have  such 
a  fascination  for  him,  but  after  a  time  the  power  of  the 
habit  was  broken,  and  now  for  two  years  he  has  held  a 
situation  and  kept  his  pledge.    Two  years'  record. 

H.  M.  came  to  us  four  and  a  half  years  ago  as  a  casual. 
He  faced  the  work  given  him  to  do.  His  wife  had  gone 
to  an  early  grave,  largely  through  his  neglect  of  her.  He 
was  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  almost  as  often  drunk  as 
sober.  It  was  hard  at  first  to  do  anything  with  him,  but 
he  gradually  softened  towards  us,  and  after  many  a 
■  struggle  he  overcame  the  craving  for  drink  and  lost  the 
desire  to  gamble.  He  has  been  filling  a  situation  in  a 
solicitor's  office  as  clerk  with  every  satisfaction  to  his 
employers  for  the  last  two  years.    Two  years'  record. 

E.  W.,  a  fitter  by  trade.  Came  to  us  four  years  ago. 
He  had  lost  his  position  through  drink,  and  had  to  com- 
mence at  the  bottom.  He  soon  pulled  himself  round, 
and  to-day  he  fills  the  same  situation  he  formerly  lost 
through  drink.    Three  and  a  half  years'  record. 

W.  N.,  a  clerk.  Got  dismissed  from  his  situation  for 
inattention  to  his  work  as  the  result  of  drinking.  After 
a  course  of  discipline  a  place  of  work  was  found  for  him. 
He  is  now  doing  well.    Twelve  months'  record. 

J.  0.  came'to  seek  the  shelter  of  our  Home.  He  had  been 
sevetral  nights  without  a  bed.  We  took  him,  and  then 
found  drink  had  cursed  his  life.  He  did  willingly  any 
work  we  gave  him,  and  there  seemed  an  ardent  desire 


to  do  better.  We  helped  him,  and  got  him  a  situation  in 
a  restaurant  as  kitchen  porter.  This  he  has  filled  for 
twelve  months. 

H.  S.,  a  young  feUow  who  had  been  chef  on  one  of  the 
Atlantic  liners.  He  had  missed  his  ship,  was  completely 
■tranded,  and  then  had  got  into  bad  company  and  formed 
loose  habits.  We  helped  him  to  regain  his  self-respect 
and  self-control.  After  a  period  of  nine  months  a  situa- 
tion was  offered  him  in  Montreal,  which  he  has  been 
filling  now  for  twelve  months.    Twelve  months'  record. 

J.  S.,  sold  up  his  home  again  and  again.  Disgraced 
his  children  after  his  wife's  death,  and  finally  forsook 
them.  He  was  hiding  in  Manchester.  An  anonymous 
letter  came  to  us  and  we  found  him.  From  the  time  of  his 
entrance  into  our  Home  he  gave  up  the  drink,  and  became 
a  thoughtful,  God-fearing  man.  He  now  keeps  in  touch 
with  his  children,  and  in  every  way  lives  a  consistent  life. 
Four  years'  record. 

W.  B.,  abandoned  his  home,  his  wife  and  children,  but 
for  what  cause  we  did  not  learn.  He  was  reticent  about 
his  past  career,  and  was  content  to  do  the  most  menial 
service.  Almost  without  hope  he  laboured  to  improve 
himself  in  respectability  and  in  character.  We  recom- 
mended nim  to  a  furniture  merchant,  and  he  stayed  long 
enough  to  establish  his  character,  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  rebuild  his  home.  He 
afterwards  left  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  in  which 
he  is  succeeding  well.    Nine  years'  record. 

E.  W.  came  to  the  Home  from  prison.  He  had  fallen 
from  a  high  position  through  fraudxilency.  He  was 
friendless,  but  not  hopeless,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  regain  his  character,  beginning  with  the  most  menial 
service.  We  recommended  him  to  an  employer,  who 
year  by  year  made  his  position  financially  better.  In 
three  years,  by  dint  of  industry  in  study  in  leisure  hours, 
he  passed  exams,  in  languages  and  theory  of  music,  and 
left  us  to  become  a  language  correspondent.  Four 
years'  record. 

W.  H.  came  to  us  six  years  ago.  He  was  then  only  in 
his  teens,  and  had  given  way  to  drink.  He  signed  the 
pledge  and  pulled  himself  together.  He  secured  a  situation 
as  waggon  examiner  on  the  Great  Central  line,  and 
remains  a  trusted  servant.    Six  years'  record. 

C.  R.  was  out  of  work,  destitute  and  friendless.  After 
months  of  waiting  and  working  as  a  casual  we  recom- 
mended him  as  storekeeper.  He  secured  the  situation, 
and  by  industry  gained  the  good  opinion  of  all.  He 
married,  and  is  now  a  good  citizen.  Fifteen  years' 
record. 

J.  C.  came  to  us  from  the  lowest  depths  of  need,  and 
soon  showed  a  disposition  to  rise.  We  helped  him  into 
casual  work  in  our  Home,  and  through  industry  and 
honesty  he  became  a  foreman  among  our  men.  He 
married,  settled  down,  and  has  a  very  good  position  under 
his  firm.    Sixteen  years'  record. 

C.  S.  gave  way  to  drink,  and  had  lost  by  intemperance 
and  inattention  two  hotels  of  which  he  was  owner.  For 
a  long  time  after  he  came  to  us  he  was  not  quite  steady, 
but  he  is  now  a  total  abstainer  and  a  true  Christian. 
Five  years'  record. 

W.  H.  N.  came  under  our  care  at  the  request  of  his 
brother-in-law,  a  minister.  He  was  separated  from  his 
wife  through  abandoned  drunkenness.  He  has  been 
steady  for  four  years,  and  is  reconciled  to  his  wife  and 
children,  to  whom  he  writes  and  regularly  sends  half 
his  wages.    Four  years'  record. 

C.  S.  was  a  careless,  reckless,  helpless  yoimg  fellow 
when  he  came  in  at  our  "  Open  Door."  He  had  come 
from  the  States  in  a  cattle  boat,  and  his  story  of  flight 
from  his  grandfather  because  he  wanted  him  to  be  a 
Christian  was  very  interesting.  We  got  him  kitchen 
work  in  a  club.  He  became  a  Christian,  and  after  nearly 
three  years  returned  to  his  grandfather  in  the  States. 
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From  there  he  writes  us  occasionally  letters  of  gratitude 
and  thanks  for  our  help  and  training.    Foxir  years'  record. 

A.  T.  was  quite  destitute  when  he  came  to  us.  He 
had  left  the  Army  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Guards, 
had  spent  his  bounty  money  in  search  for  work,  and  last 
of  all  tried  Manchester.  He  began  to  work  in  our  labour 
department,  and  we  recommended  him  to  other  employ- 
ment. He  married  and  settled  down  to  active  business 
life,  and  is  now  a  useful  citizen  and  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.    Fifteen  years'  record. 

J.  W.,  a  Stock  Exchange  assistant.  He  had  given 
way  to  drink.  His  home  was  broken  up,  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  apartments  in  Liverpool.  He  drifted 
to  Manchester  and  entered  our  Refuge.  After  two  years 
of  rising  and  falling  he  became  a  sober,  godly  man  and 
procured  a  permanent  situation  in  another  town.  His 
wife  joined  him  there.    Fifteen  years'  record. 

T.  D.  came  to  us  friendless  and  hopeless,  loose  in 
morals  and  careless  of  life  and  character.  He  became 
sober,  industrious  and  honest,  and  is  a  trusted  officer  in 
a  Manchester  workhouse.    Ten  years'  record. 

G.  F.  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  when  he  came  to 
our  Shelter.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  build,  and  not  vicious ; 
hopeless  about  himself.  After  a  prolonged  stay  with  us 
his  hope  revived,  he  became  a  trusted  officer  in  the 
workhouse,  and  ultimately  married  a  nurse.  They  hold 
the  positions  of  porter  and  porteress.    Ten  years'  record. 

G.  B.  was  fond  of  drink,  and  loose  in  his  habits  when  he 
came  to  us.  He  was  in  and  out  in  a  casual  way  for  two 
years,  and  then  he  gave  up  the  drink  and  we  found  him  a 
situation  which  he  still  holds.    Twelve  years'  record. 

T.  S.  came  to  us  from  the  lowest  depths  as  a  very  heavy 
drinker,  and  vmder  our  care  became  sober.  We  found 
him  work,  and  he  still  remains  in  the  same  situation. 
Twelve  years'  record. 

H.  L.,  a  confirmed  drunkard.  A  schoolmaster  by 
profession,  he  worked  in  our  labour  home  for  a  while  and 
became  a  sober  man.  He  was  sent  to  work  at  a  Manchester 
club,  and  still  remains  there.    Two  years'  record. 

(2)  Women. 

8.  T.  entered  the  Refuge  over  twelve  months  ago;  a 
married  woman ;  husband  a  drunkard  ;  left  her  four  years 
after  they  were  married.  Has  two  sons  aged  17  and  15. 
They  live  with  their  uncle  near  Carlisle.  S.  had  been  a 
great  drunkard  for  over  fifteen  years.  Being  a  clever 
cook  has  had  good  situations,  but  could  not  keep  them 
through  drink.  When  she  came  to  us  was  a  most  dejected - 
looking  woman.  After  being  in  the  Home  some  time 
(having  given  herself  to  God)  she  w^nt  back  to  a  former 
mistress,  and  begged  her  to  give  her  another  trial.  She 
has  not  touohed  drink  for  nearly  twelve  month".  Has 
joined  the  Church,  and  is  in  every  way  proving  herself  a 
good  Christian.  Her  mistress,  an  Anglican,  says  in  future 
she  will  be  greatly  in  sympathy  with  our  work. 

K.  Q.  was  sent  to  us  from  Rotherham  by  a  police  court 
missioner.  Had  been  drinking  for  some  time  and  also  on 
the  streets.  Got  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Was  a 
low  woman.  Stayed  in  the  Home  for  several  months. 
We  got  her  a  situation,  and  she  has  been  there  over  two 
years.  Her  mistress  says  she  is  one  of  the  best  servants 
dhe  has  ever  had, 

L.  8.  came  to  us  four  years  ago.  Was  brought  up  in  a 
very  respectable  home  in  Staffordshire.  Got  a  situation 
in  Manchester.  A  few  months  after  some  gay  girls  got 
hold  of  her ;  went  from  bad  to  worse.  A  lady  interested 
in  her  induced  her  to  come  to  us.  When  she  left  us  we  got 
her  a  situation  and  she  kept  it  two  and  a  half  years  and 
then  left  to  be  married. 

L.  C.  came  to  us  nearly  five  years  ago.    She  was  a 

staunch  Catholic.    Her  mother  died  when  she  was  quite 

a  child.  Her  father  put  her  and  her  sister  into  a  convent 

BchooL  When  she  was  IS  she  left,  got  work  in  a  ware- 
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house  and  worked  there  some  few  years.  Was  mixed  up 
with  a  young  man  who  got  her  into  trouble.  Her  relatives 
cast  her  off  altogether,  and  would  do  nothing  for  her. 
Her  landlady  sent  her  to  us  and  begged  us  to  help  her. 
She  has  only  had  three  situations  since  she  left  us.  Each 
mistress  has  given  her  a  splendid  character.  She  is 
connected  with  the  Church  and  is  a  good  Christian  gir'. 

G.  F.  came  to  us  five  years  ago — then  a  giil  of  15. 
Sent  from  a  night  shelter  in  Liverpool.  Her  mother 
died  in  New  York.  There  was  only  her  stepfather  left. 
He  'came  to  England  with  her.  Evidently  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  her ;  put  her  in  the  waiting-room  at  Lime 
Street  and  never  returned.  The  police  took  her  to  the 
shelter,  and  a  few  days  after  she  was  passed  on  to  us. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  stepfather.  She  has  done 
splendidly  in  her  situations,  and  is  working  well  in  the 
mission. 

J.  L.,  aged  18.  Was  sent  to  us  by  the  police  court 
missioner  from  Huddersfield.  Was  a  mill  girl  and  had 
got  mixed  up  with  a  bad  set  of  people.  With  others  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  She  came  to  us  in  shawl 
and  clogs.  Is  now  a  servant,  and  has  done  well  for  over 
three  years. 

A.  T.,  a  girl  of  20,  came  to  us  one  Sunday  morning 
five  years  ago.  Had  been  living  a  loose  life  for  nearly 
three  years.  Had  been  out  all  night.  The  snow  lay 
very  thick.  She  knelt  in  the  snow  and  asked  God  to 
direct  her  to  some  place  where  she  could  go  for  help,  and 
have  the  chance  of  starting  life  afresh.  Soon  after  she 
met  a  policeman,  and  he  brought  her  to  us.  When  she 
was  fit  for  it  we  got  her  a  situation.  In  time  she  wrot« 
to  an  uncle  in  Canada  and  told  him  she  was  a  different 
girl.  He  sent  her  fare  and  she  went  out  to  him.  Her 
record  ia  still  good. 

L.  A.  came  to  the  Home  four  years  ago.  She  had  left 
friends  in  Liverpool  and  got  into  bad  company.  Was  in 
the  Home  nine  months  and  did  well.  Went  out  to  a 
situation.  After  remaining  eighteen  months  she  went 
out  to  Canada  and  is  now  happily  married.  Before 
leaving  England  was  reconciled  to  her  people. 

M.  Bi  came  to  us  from  the  prison  gate.  Had  served 
fourteen  days  for  hawking  without  a  licence.  Had  been 
living  with  a  man  for  eight  years  though  she  was  not 
married  to  him.  Their  lives  cursed  by  drink.  Got  a  few 
things  and  started  hawking.  A  policeman  brought  her 
to  us.  She  stayed  in  the  shelter  four  months,  then  some 
friends  in  a  distant  town  got  her  a  situation.  Record 
good. 

8.  T.  came  to  us  from  the  workhouse.  She  had  given 
birth  to  a  child,  but  it  died  before  she  left.  Had  neither 
friends  nor  clothing  with  which  to  go  to  a  situation. 
She  stayed  in  the  Home  for  a  time ;  a  situation  was  found, 
and  she  has  been  there  over  two  years. 

M.  8.  was  sent  to  us  by  a  police  court  missioner  from 
Wakefield.  Had  been  pilfering.  Her  mother  asked  the 
magistrates  to  have  her  sent  away  to)  a  home  for  a  time. 
Was  with  us  twelve  months,  and  then  returned  tome. 
Has  done  well  for  twelve  months. 

F.  M.,  aged  18,  came  to  us  two  and  a  half  years  a^o. 
Had  been  doing  day  work  for  some  time.  Could  not  earn, 
sufficient  to  pay  lodgings,  and  without  friends  to  help. 
She  stayed  with  us  a  few  months,  and  is  now  in  a  situations 
we  secured  for  her.    Good  record. 

M.  J.  was  in  the  refuge  over  four  years  ago.  Had 
been  drinking  for  many  years,  and  could  not  keep  a 
situation.  After  being  with  us  for  a  time  we  found  her 
a  situation.    She  has  kept  it  for  three  years. 

O.  P.  came  to  us  three  and  a  half  years  ago  from  Withing- 
ton  Union  Hospital.  She  had  run  away  from  her  home 
in  Stoke-on-Trent  six  years  before,  and  had  never  let 
them  know  where  she  was.  When  she  had  been  with  us 
a  few  months  we  persuaded  her  to  write  home.  The 
mother  came  to  Manchester  to  se»her  the  day  she  receive  I 
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the  letter.  She  was  in  a  situation  after  leaving  us,  and 
was  married  a  short  time  ago.    Good  record. 

S.  B.  came  to  the  Home  nearly  four  years  ago.  Had 
been  drinking  and  hving  a  strange  Hfe  for  several  years. 
Came  to  us  of  her  own  accord.  Walked  6  miles  to  get 
here,  and  asked  us  to  keep  her  for  twelve  months  or  more 
as  she  wished  to  be  a  different  woman.  Had  worked  in  a 
mill  nearly  all  her  life,  but  desired  to  go  into  service  when 
fit.  Has  done  splendidly  since  she  left  the  Home  nearly 
two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

L.  W.  was  sent  to  us  by  the  police  coxvct  missioner  frgm 
Huddersfield ;  a  young  married  woman  of  quite  a  noto- 
rious character.  Was  before  the  magistrates  for  being 
drunk  and  disorderly.  Stayed  in  the  Home  a  few  months 
and  then  returned  to  her  husband.  The  missioner  said 
eight  months  after  she  was  doing  well,  and  had  quite  a 
comfortable  home. 

F.  T.  came  from  Bolton ;  had  worked  in  a  mill  for 
several  years.  'Her  parents  were  dead;  she  and  her 
sister  were  brought  up  by  a  grandmother.  Kept  straight 
until  nineteen  years  of  age.  Ruined  by  the  dancing  saloon  ; 
-caused  her  friends  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Was  per- 
suaded to  come  to  us  and  get  right  away  from  her  associates. 
We  had  her  in  the  Home  some  time,  and  she  has  since  been 
in  situations.  Was  at  one  place  two  years,  and  has  done 
well. 

B.  P.  came  to  Manchester  from  Bradford  to  seek  work 
and  get  away  from  her  husband.  Both  of  them  had  been 
drinking  heavily  and  lived  a  miserable  life.  Her  husband 
went  ofi  with  another  woman.  She  stayed  in  the  Home 
six  months.  Has  been  out  in  service  eight  months  and 
has  not  touched  the  drink. 

B.  R.  came  to  Manchester  to  a  registry  office.  They 
got  her  a  situation  at  a  very  low  public  house.  She  ran 
away  late  one  night.  A  policeman  sent  her  to  us.  She 
was  without  money  and  had  no  friends  nearer  than 
Wolverhampton.  Was  in  two  situations  after  she  left 
Tis,  and  then  went  back  home.  We  have  had  most 
encouraging  letters  from  her. 

M.  J.  came  to  us  from  Salford  Union.  Had  given  birth 
to  a  child,  but  it  had  died.  Was  utterly  destitute — felt  she 
had  lost  her  character — dared  not  write  to  her  only  friend, 
an  aunt,  who  had  looked  after  her  for  many  years.  Her 
parents  died  when  she  was  a  girl.  Someone  directed  her 
to  us.  She  stayed  in  the  Home  for  a  time,  and  then 
we  found  her  a  situation.  Finally  her  aunt  sent  for  her 
to  go  to  Carlisle  to  a  situation  near  her.    Good  record. 

[  L.  P.,  aged  16.  Was  sent  to  us  by  a  minister.  Was 
constantly  running  away  from  home  and  staying  out  at 
night ;  considered  unmanageable.  After  being  with  us 
for  a  time  she  took  a  situation  and  kept  it  for  two  and  a 
lialf  years.    Left  to  be  married. 

M.  K.,  an  orphan.  Has  two  sisters,  but  they  would  do 
nothing  for  her.  When  nineteen  gave  birth  to  a  child 
in  the  workhouse.  It  died  while  she  was  there.  Came 
to  us  quite  destitute.  We  kept  her  for  a  time,  and  then 
found  her  a  situation  which  she  retained  for  three  years. 
She  is  now  an  assistant  in  a  coffee  tavern.    Good  record. 

M.  S.  was  a  great  drunkard.  Had  situations  in  very 
good  families,  but  lost  them  through  drink.  Had  been 
in  a  home  before,  but  would  not  stop.  Came  to  us  nearly 
two  years  ago.  Has  been  in  her  situation  eight  months. 
Is  keeping  steady,  and  doing  well. 

E.  H.  came  to  us  five  years  ago.  Was  ntneteen  years 
of  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Leicester.  They  were  in  a  good  position.  She 
ran  away  from  home  three  times  and  each  time  was  found 
in  an  immoral  house.  Was  despised  by  all  her  people.  She 
was  sent  to  us,  and  for  some  time  was  almost  unmanageable. 
We  kept  her  for  twelve  months  and  then  got  her  a  situa- 
tion. Three  years  after  she  married.  Calls  to  see  us 
whenever  she  is  in  Manchester.    Good  record. 

M.  H.  was  brought  to  us  by  a  policeman  five  years  ago 
off  the  street.    Her  stepmother  and  father  were  very  cruel 


to  her.  She  worked  m  a  cafe  kitchen  when  she  was 
fifteen  years  old,  then  had  to  go  home  and  do  the  work. 
Often  up  to  midnight.  Her  mother  was  kicking  her  when 
the  policeman  saw  her.  Is  now  in  a  situation  and  doing 
well. 

L.  0.,  29  years  of  age.  Admitted  into  our  Refuge 
in  April,  1897.  Had  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to 
her  widowed  mother.  Had  given  birth  to  two  illegitimate 
children,  both  of  whom  died.  Was  continually  giving 
way  to  fits  of  hysteria.  The  mother  in  despair  sought 
our  help.  L.  was  taken  into  the  Refuge  for  a  few  months. 
Has  been  in  three  situations,  for  nine  months,  four  years, 
and  four  years  respectively,  and  is  still  in  the  last  named. 
She  has  never  given  any  further  trouble.  Nine  years' 
record 

M.  H.,  24  years  of  age.  Was  sent  by  some  friends 
from  Oldham,  and  taken  into  our  Maternity  Home,  where 
she  stayed  three  months,  and  then  returned  to  her  former 
situation.  Entered  April,  1905,  and  left  in  July,  1905,  We 
hear  regularly  good  accounts  of  her.    Two  years'  record. 

R.  E.;  35  years  of  age.  Came  to  us  from  a  low  lodging- 
house  ia  Angel  Meadow,  April,  1899.  Stayed  in  the 
Refuge  some  time.  Was  then  sent  to  a  situation.  Has 
remained  in  the  same  place,  and  comes  to  see  us  from 
time  to  time.    Seven  years'  record. 

M.  F.,  aged  21.  Sent  by  a  lady  from  Yorkshire. 
Entered  our  Maternity  Hospital  April,  1905.  Stayed  for 
three  months,  and  was  sent  back  to  her  old  situation. 
Is  doing  well,  and  writes  to  us  regularly.  Two  years' 
record. 

A.  J.,  aged  49.  Came  from  one  of  the  unions  in  North 
Wales.  Entered  the  Refuge  July,  1897.  Remained  with 
us  a  few  months ;  was  sent  to  a  situation  as  children's 
nurse,  and  is  still  in  the  same  family  doing  well.  She 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  drink,  but  has  not 
touched  it  for  the  last  nine  years.    Nine  years'  record. 

J.  D.,  aged  15.  Entered  the  Training  Home,  February 
3rd,  1895.  Remained  with  us  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
sent  to  a  situation  which  she  has  kept  ever  since,  and  is 
doing  well.  J.  was  wilful,  disobedient,  and  unruly  when 
she  came  to  the  Home,  but  is  now  a  good  Christian  woman. 
Eight  years'  record. 

H.  H.,  aged  17.  Came  to  us  from  relations  in  Man- 
chester. Her  mother  had  recently  died,  and  her  father 
was  in  the  workhouse  hospital  incurable.  She  had 
been  working  in  a  mill,  but  was  both  lazy,  dirty,  and 
slightly  dishonest.  She  entered  our  Training  Home  in 
October,  1900  ;  remained  with  us  nearly  four  years,  and  was 
sent  to  a  situation  in  which  she  is  doing  well.  Three 
years'  record. 

B.  C,  aged  25.  Came  to  Manchester  from  Dewsbury 
Aug  'st,  1904,  in  trouble  Was  directed  to  the  hall,  taken 
into  the  Refuge,  and  passed  on  to  the  Maternity  Hospital. 
She  afterwards  returned  to  her  former  situation,  where 
she  had  been  for  nearly  five  years.  The  child  was  adopted 
by  friends.    Two  and  a  half  years'  record. 

M.  D.,  aged  18.  Came  from  a  situation  near  Man- 
chester in  May,  1904.  Was  taken  into  the  Refuge  and 
passed  on  to  the  Maternity  Hospital,  where  she  stayed 
nearly  three  months.  A  home  was  found  for  her  child, 
and  M.  went  back  to  her  former  mistress.  She  is  still 
with  her,  and  comes  in  from  time  to  time.  Two  and  a 
half  years'  record. 

M.  B.,  aged  32.  Came  to  the  Refuge  in  January,  1896. 
Parted  from  her  husband  through  drink.  After  she  had 
been  in  the  Home  a  short  time  she  was  arrested  for  theft 
and  sentenced  to  prison  for  six  weeks.  After  her  release 
she  returned  to  the  Refuge.  Was  under  our  care  over 
twelve  months.  She  then  took  a  situation  for  a  few 
months.  During  this  time  we  found  her  husband.  At 
first  he  was  very  hard  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  wife,  but  finally  he  relented  and  took  her  back 
again.  They  have  hved  happily  together  for  the  past 
nine  years,  and  M.  is  now  a  sober,  respectable  woman. 
Nine  years'  record. 
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J.  J.,  aged  29.  Deserted  by  her  husband  in  London. 
She  came  to  Manchester  to  seek  for  one  of  her  sisters,  and 
found  her  too  poor  to  give  the  help  she  needed.  We  took 
her  into  our  Maternity  Hospital  in  September,  1904. 
She  stayed  five  weeks,  and  we  afterwards  found  her  a 
situation,  the  child  being  put  out  to  nurse.  She  has 
supported  herself  and  child  entirely  out  of  her  earnings, 
and  is  to-day  doing  well.    Two  and  a  haK  years'  record. 

E.  S.,  received  into  the  Training  Home  at  the  age  of 
14.  No  parents  or  relations  living.  Was  lazy,  disobe- 
dient, and  untruthful,  and  for  a  long  time  showed  no 
signs  of  improvement.  She  was  very  slow  to  learn,  and  we 
were  not  able  to  send  her  to  a  situation  until  she  waa 
18.  Has  been  in  service  for  nearly  four  years,  and  is 
■doing  nicely.    Four  years'  record. 

B.  K.,  aged  18.  Came  to  Manchester  from  Belfast  in 
March,  1899,  quite  destitute.  We  received  her  into  our 
Hefuge,  and  after  a  short  time  sent  her  to  a  situation. 
She  remained  there  twelve  months,  and  has  kept  steady 
and  respectable.    Seven  years'  record. 

A.  S.,  aged  15.  Orphan.  Had  lived  with  a  married 
"brother  previous  to  entering  our  Training  Home.  Being 
quite  unmanageable  at  home  her  brother  brought  her  to 
Tis  in  July,  1900.  We  kept  her  for  two  years,  and  since 
leaving  us  she  has  been  in  service.  She  had  a  hard 
struggle,  but  is  now  doing  well.    Five  years'  record. 

'  0.  H.,  24  years  of  age.  Slept  in  the  casual  ward 
the  night  before  she  came  to  our  Refuge,  October, 
1897.  She  was  an  orphan  and  quite  destitute.  We 
kept  her  for  five  months,  and  then  fovmd  her  a  situation 
a  few  miles  out  of  Manchester.  She  remained  in  the 
same  family  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  last  time  she 
called  told  us  of  her  approaching  marriage.  Her  mistress 
gave  her  an  excellent  character.    Nine  years'  record. 

N.  R.,  aged  18.  An  orphan.  Brought  to  our  Training 
Home  by  her  grandfather  in  February,  1899.  She  had 
been  untruthful  and  dishonest.  We  kept  her  for  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  she  then  returned  to  her  friends.  She 
has  not  given  any  further  trouble,  and  is  at  present  doing 
well.    Six  years'  record. 

L.  N.,  aged  19.  An  orphan.  Had  been  working  in 
the  mills.  Entered  our  Maternity  Hospital  November, 
1904.  She  afterwards  returned  to  the  mill  and  has  led  a 
steady,  respectable  life  up  to  the  present.  Two  and  a 
half  years'  record. 

F.  R.,  18  yea,rs  of  age.  Was  brought  to  the 
Hefuge  from  Blackburn  in  December,  1904.  She  had 
been  hving  in  Scotland  for  a  year,  where  she  got  into  trouble 
through  a  young  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  She  was  passed  on  to  our  Maternity  Hospital, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  a  situation.  She  remained  for 
a  few  months  and  then  returned  to  Scotland.  Now 
married  to  her  child's  father.    Three  years'  record. 


E.  D.,  aged  19.  Came  to  the  Refuge  in  1901  from  her 
parents  in  Shropshire.  She  had  been  unable  to  keep 
a  situation  owing  to  untruthfulness,  and  was  subject 
to  fits  of  hysteria.  Our  matron  had  considerable  difiiculty 
in  managing  her,  but  after  a  few  months  she  waa  sent  to  a 
situation,  and  through  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  her 
she  has  become  a  steady,  rehable  young  woman.  Five 
years'  record. 

B.  L.,  aged  20.  No  parents.  Was  sent  by  relatives 
to  our  Maternity  Hospital,  April,  1904,  and  Was  afterwards 
received  into  our  Refuge  for  a  few  months.  She  waa  very 
slow' and  dull,  but  after  six  months'  training  she  improved, 
and  we  found  her  a  situation  with  a  mistress  who  took 
an  interest  in  her.  She  remained  for  nearly  two  years 
and  then  left  to  take  a  place  where  she  could  obtain  better 
wages.  She  is  still  doing  well.  Two  and  a  half  years' 
record. 

F.  P.,  aged  14.  An  orphan.  Entered  our  Training 
Home  in  1899  with  a  character  for  untruthfulness  and 
indolence.  We  kept  her  for  two  years,  and  then  found 
her  a  situation.  She  has  been  in  three  different  situations, 
and  has  done  well    Six  years'  record. 

M.  B.,  aged  19.  Waa  sent  from  Bristol.  Had  got 
into  bad  company,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  her  employ- 
ment. Was  very  deceitful.  She  entered  our  Refuge 
in  July,  1900 ;  stayed  a  few  months,  and  then  took  a 
situation  in  a  restaurant  She  stayed  nearly  two  years, 
and  then  joined  a  respectable  young  woman  in  a  small 
house.  Together  they  went  to  oflSce  cleaning.  Has 
kept  steady  for  over  six  years.    Six  years'  record. 

E.  R.,  aged  32.  Separated  from  her  husband  through 
no  fault  of  her  own.  She  went  ba.ck  to  service,  and  for 
five  years  had  led  a  respectable  life,  but  became  acquainted 
with  a  man  who  led  her  astray.  She  entered  our  Maternity 
Hospital  in  December,  1904,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  situation  where  she  had  lived  for  two  years.  She  is 
still  in  the  same  house,  and  is  trying  to  live  a  respectable 
life.    Two  years'  record. 

L.  T.,  aged  15.  Her  mother  had  been  in  the  Refuge 
n  1900.  Drink  had  made  the  mother  a  complete 
wreck  and  she  begged  that  we  would  save  her  daughter 
from  the  same  fate.  L.  was  one  of  five  illegitimate 
children,  and  had  never  known  what  it  waa  to  have 
proper  food  or  a  decent  home.  We  cared  for  her, 
*nd  then  sent  her  to  a  friend  of  the  Mission  to  be 
trained  in  household  duties.  She  remained  for  nearly 
four  J  ears,  and  then  left  to  take  a  better  situation.  She 
is  now  happily  married  to  a  steady  young  man.  Seven 
years'  record. 

G.  S.,  young  woman  sent  from  StocktoE-on-Tee3. 
Dissolute.  Fallen.  Received  into  the  women's  Refuge. 
Remained  in  the  Home  afterwards  for  some  months. 
Reformed.  Married.  Has  a  good  home.  Five  years' 
good  record. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VI.  {K).- continued. 


Handed  in  hy  Dr.  Mven,  Medical  O-ficer  of  Health,  2 f  inchest er.    {Q.  (//).) 


DISPENSAiaES.-INFOTIMATION   AS  TO. 


Provident  Dispensaries  Branch  of  the  Manchester 
AND  Salford  District  Provident  Society. 

Offices  :—133,  Deansoate. 


Effort  Herewith. 

Dispensary  visits,  134,296,  or  8"21  per  member. 

Number  of  officers  (see  pages  44  to  46). 

Entrance  fee  Is.  for  a  family,  or  6d.  per  individual. 

16,352  paying  members,  1905.    Artisans  and  otliers. 

Members'  subscriptions.  Id.  per  week  adults  and 
children  14  years  of  age.  All  children  in  family  under 
14,  2d.  per  week.  Payments,  weekly,  fortnightly,  or 
monthly  in  advance. 

Sick  members,  Id.  each  time  for  medicine. 

No  Medical  Officer  shall  have  more  than  1,500  families 
on  list. 

Medical  fees,  one  half  the  payment  of  ordinary 
members.   (See  A,  page  57). 

Dispensary  doctors  may  charge  Is.  visiting  members 
at  own  homes. 

Midwifery  cases,  15s.  to  be  paid  a  month  before  con- 
finement. 

Members  can  have  dentist  for  small  fee. 
Clubs  and  sick  societies  admitted. 


HtTLME  DiSPEXSARY. 

Dale  Street,  Stretford  Road. 

Home  patients,  2,162.  Out-patients,  4,768.  Acci- 
dents, 218.  Subscribers'  recommends  for  very  poor. 
MemViers,  2s.  adult.  Home  patients  for  three  weeks. 
Children  Is.,  under  13.  Half  above  charges  if  treated  at 
dirspensary.    Dental  out-patients,  47. 

Three  honorary  physicians.  Three  honorary  sur- 
geons. One  honorary  dentist.  Paid  stalf : — One  resi- 
dent medical  officer  (lady),  one  dispenser,  one  house- 
keeper. 

Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  Eusholme  and  Moss  Side 
Dispensary, 

Cavendish  Street,  All  Saints. 

Eeport  herewith. 

1,394  home  patients.  1,810-out  patients.  Ill  acci- 
dents. Subscribers'  recommends  for  very  poor.  Mem- 
bers, 2s.  adult  home  patients  for  three  weeks.  Children, 
Is,,  under  13.  Half  above  charges  if  treated  at  dis- 
pensary. 

Honorarj^  staff  :— Three  consulting  physicians  and 
surgeons,  three  honorary  medical  officers. 

Paid  staff: — One  relieving  medical  officer,  one  dis- 
penser, one  housekeeper. 


PEOVIDENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Manchester  and  Salford  District  Provident  and 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  1905. 

Sick  relief,  2,909  applications. 

Convalescent  home,  680.    Average  cost  per  head  for 
food  patients  and  staff,  7s.  8jd. 
Old  age  pensions. 
Savings  bank. 
59,313  cases  investigated. 

Scheme  for  the  general  registration  of  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  receiving  charitable  assistance. 
Over  7,000  names  registered  to  end  of  1905. 

See  A,  report  for  1905, 'rules  and  other  information. 


Manchester  Warehousemen  and  Clerks  Provident 
Association,  1905. 

Members,  5,134  (50  years  old). 
Amount  of  subscriptions,  £6,629. 
36  assistants  on  fund,  receiving  from  5s.  to  15s.  per 
week. 

Income,  £8,.504  13s.  5d. 


Expenditure,  ,B6,115  10s.  8d. 
Accumulated  funds,  £53,829. 
Medical  fees  paid,  £1,534. 
Old  age  pension  scheme,  see  page  B. 
Members  of  burial  fund,  777. 
Members'  wives  burial  fund,  129. 
40  Members  allowed  sick  benefit. 
21  Members  allov/ed  special  grants. 
Surgeons  are  appointed  in  66  districts  to  attend 
members. 

Members'  subscription.    (See  Eules  29  and  30,  26,  27). 
Members'  benefit.    (Ses  Eules  29  and  30,  2G,  27). 
At  Offices,  128,  Market  Street — Eeading,  dining  and 
smoking  rooms. 

Gas  and  Electricity  Departments. 

Eules  of  the  Sick  and  Provident  Society  for  clerical  staff. 

Members'  subscription,  1-i-d-  ii^  £  of  wages.  Grants 
committee. 

Benefits  : — Sickness  up  to  six  months,  full  wages  or 
salary. 


Under  15  years. 

Over  15  and 
under  20. 

Over  20  years, 
under  25. 

25  years  or 
over. 

Deceased  Memliers  ----- 
Eetirement  Allowances     -       -       -  - 

3  m,onths' 
S.  or  W. 

Same. 

4  months' 
S  orW. 

Same. 

5  months' 
S.  or  W. 

Same. 

6  months' 
S.  or  W. 

Same. 

Cases  of  sickness  over  six  months  specially  dealt 
with. 

Gas  Workmen's  Sick  and  Burial  Club. 
Bradford  Road  Gas  Station. 

Entrance  fee,  2s.  6d.  Subscription,  6d.  per  week, 
including  Id.  for  burial  fund. 

Allowance  :  —  First  thirteen  weeks,  10s.  6d.  Second 
thirteen  weeks,  7s.  6d.,  then  rest  twenty-six  weeks,  5s.  6d. 
After  one  year,  4s.  Death  of  member,  £8.  Death 
of  member's  first  wife,  £8.  Six  months  member,  £4. 
SBcond  wife,  £5. 

EOCHDALE  EOAD  GaS  WoRKS. 

Entrance  fee,  2s.  6d.,  4s.,  5s.,  according  to  age. 


Weekly  contributions,  <)d.  per  memljer,  and  Is.  jier 
member  on  death  of  member  or  his  wife. 

Allowance  :  —  First  thirteen  weeks,  10s.  Second 
thirteen  weeks,  7s,  Gd.,  and  5s.  for  third  thirteen  weoks, 
then  2s.  6d.  per  week  till  he  has  received  £20. 

Cle.\nsing  Sick  and  Burial  Society. 
Oldham  Road. 

Subscription,  3d.  per  member  per  week. 

Benefits  : — 7s.  9d.  per  week  for  eight  weeks,  and 
5s.  9d.  per  week  for  six  weeks. 

Death : — £5  if  a  member  for  twelve  months,  and 
£2  10s.  for  six  months. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VI.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Heilth,  Manckes'er.    (Q.  S8380  {15}.) 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Manchester. 


PATIENTS'  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  HOSPITAL  TREATMENT,  m)b. 


£  s.  d. 

Mancliester  Royal  Infirmary — 

In-patients  ------  1,084  15  7 

Out-patients   06  170 

Barnes  Convalescent  Home,  Cheadle        -  157  17  3 

Ancoats  Hospital       -      -      -      -      -  27  141 

Mancliester  Royal  Eye  Hospital — 

In-patients  -      -      -      -      -      -174  00 

Out-patients       -       -       -       -       -  201  3  9 

St.  Mary's  Hosy^itals —  ^ 

Whitworth  Street  Branch   -      -       -  78  9  2 

Clifford  Street  Branch-       -       -      -  2J7  1  4 

Manchester  Hospital  for  Consumption — 

Oat-patients       -       -       -       -       -  981  18  6 

In-patients  -       -       -       -       -       -  260  10  6 

Medicines  sold     -       -      -      -       -  269  14  9 

Crossley  Sanatorium — 

Private  pa.tients   1,529  5  0 

Hospital  -  315  18  6 

Manchester  Children's  Hospital — 

Dispensary  cases  -       -       -       -      -  68  194 

In-patients  -      -       -       -       -      -  184  10  0 

Convalescent  Home    -       -       -       -  1  10  0 

The  Christie  Hospital  (Cancer  Pavilion  and 

Home)    -  -  158  5  0 


£  s.  d. 

The?  Manchester  and  Salfcrd  Hospital  for 
Skin  Diseases — 

Out-patients   634    9  2 

In-patients   17140 

Hospitals  for  Incurables— 

In-patients  -             ....  794  0 

Out-patients       -  589 

Northern  Hospital     -       -       -       -       -  279  13  6 

Manchester  Ear  Hospital — 

Out-patients       -       -      -      -      -  253  13  3 

In-patients   85  16 

Manchester  and  Salford  Losk  Hospital — 

In-patients  -      -      -      -      -       -  64  189 

Out-patients       -       -       -      -      -  35  10  8 

Medical  Mission,  Red  Bank       -      -      -  30  12  9 

Victoria  Memorial  Jemsh  Hospital  - 

Victoria  Dental  Ho.spital    -      -      -       -  293  10  5 

Manchester  Surgical  Aid  Society  -  -  49  18  2 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sick,  Poor  and 

Private  Nursing  Institution    -       -       -  1,477    2  9 

David  Lewis  Manchester  Epileptic  Colony  1,635   4  0 


11,436    3  5 


APPENDIX  No.  VI.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Manchester.    (Q.  38380  {16).) 


Provincial  Urban  Centres— Manchester. 


ANNUAL  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  ON  MANCHESTER  HOSPITALS  AND  INSTITUTIONS,  1905. 


s. 

d. 

Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  and  Dispen- 

19,577 

19 

5 

Barnes  Convalescent  Home,  Cheadle 

7,028 

15 

8 

Ancoats  Hospital  ----- 

6,281 

3 

5 

Manchester  Royal  Eye  Hospitai 

5,443 

11 

9 

St.  Mary's  Hospitals — 

Whitworth  Street  Branch 

6,822 

1 

1 

Clifford  Street  Branch     -      .  - 

4,475 

6 

3 

Manchester  Hospital  for  Consumption,  etc. 

Manchester  Dispensary    -       -  . 

1,809 

13 

11 

Bowdon  Hospital     -      -      -  . 

2,918 

11 

9 

Crossley  Sanatorium       -      -  - 

4,752 

11 

7 

Manchester  Children's  Hospital — 

Pendlebury  Hospital       -      -  . 

9,613 

1 

2 

Manchester  Dispensary    -      -  . 

1,675 

16 

3 

Convalescent  Home  (St.  Anne's) 

1,005 

7 

4 

The  Christie  Hospital  (Cancer  Pavilion 

1,850 

1 

11 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  M.  &  S.  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases  - 

2,285 

7 

3 

Hospitals  for  Incurables  (2)  - 

6,652 

3 

9 

Northern  Hospital  

4,286 

4 

2 

Manchester  Ear  Hospital       -      -  - 

1,233 

4 

7 

M.  &  S.  Lock  Hospital    -      -      -  - 

795 

19 

2 

Medical  Mission,  31,  Red  Bank 

411 

7 

3 

Victoria  Memorial  Jewish  Hospital 

1,614 

17 

5 

Victoria  Dental  Hospital       -      -  - 

656 

12 

4 

The  Manchester  Surgical  Aid  Society 

222 

14 

8 

M.  &  S.  Sick  Poor  and  Piivate  Nursing 

7,257 

1 

10 

£98,669 

13 

11 

The  David  Lewis  Manchester  Epileptic 

Colony  

4,240 

9 

8 

£102,910 

3 

7 

\ 
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APPENDIX  No.  VI.  (D), 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Office'  of  Health,  Manchester.    (Q.  38380  {36).) 

  • 

PaoviKciAL   Urban   Centres — Manchester. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 


Nttmber   of   Notified   Cases    in   Diseases   for   Five  Years. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Small-pox       .      -      .      -  - 

1 

27 

422 

134 

6 

Scarlet  Fever         .      -      -  - 

2,692 

2,282 

2,012 

2,063 

1,975 

Diphtheria  and  Membranous  Croup 

457 

422 

620 

474 

530 

Typhus  Fever         .      .      -  - 

39 

— 

— 

Enteric  Fever  -      -      -      -  - 

359 

378 

387 

325 

345 

Relapsing  Fever     -      -      -  - 

— 

— 

Puerperal  Fever     .      -      -  - 

55 

47 

30 

42 

82 

Erysipelas             .      .      -  . 

318 

253 

291 

266 

351 

3.921 

3,409 

3,762 

3,304 

3,289 

Number    of    Notified  Cases 

admitted    into  Isolation 

Hospitals. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Small-pox       -      -      .      -  - 

1 

27 

418 

134 

6 

Scarlet  Fever  ----- 

2,223 

1,861 

1,673 

1,652 

1,483 

Diphtheria  and  Membranous  Croup 

265 

244 

404 

259 

328 

Typhus  Fever  

32 

Enteric  Fever  -      -      -      -  - 

223 

244 

283 

228 

252 

Puerperal  Fever,   Erysipelas,  and 
other  acute  diseases 

384 

224 

265 

293 

233 

3,128 

2,600 

3,043 

2,566 

2,302 

Number  or  Deaths  in  Hospitals. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Small-pox  

0 

0 

24 

9 

0 

Scarlet  Fever  

121 

125 

82 

55 

53 

Diphtheria  and  Membranous  Croup 

80 

88 

93 

49 

31 

Typhus  Fever  

6 

Enteric  Fever  

29 

26 

49 

29 

84 

E.elapsingFever,PuerperalFever,Ery- 
sipelas,  and  other  acute  diseases 

17 

6 

3 

25 

17 

1905  Report  of  Baguley  Sanatorium  herewith. 


1905  Report  of  Monsall  Hospital  herewith. 


Expenditure  for  the  Year  ending 
March  31st,  1906. 

Revenue. 

Interest  and  Repayment 
of  Loans. 

Expenditure  Monsall  Hospital,  1905-6.  -      -      -      -  - 
Clayton  Hospital  and  Delamere  Sanatorium  -      -      -  - 

"Withington  Hospital  

Baguley  Sanatorium  -  

Newall  Green  Hospital  

£     s.  d. 

23,336    9  10  \ 

4,507  17    7  • 

19    6  7 
6,626    5  4 
5  13  9 

£     s.  d. 
3,909  11  11 

4,077  15  3 

£34,195  13  1 

£7,987    7  2 
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APPENDIX  No. VI.  (E.) 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Manchester.    {Q.  38S8C  (43).) 


PKOvraciAE  Urban  Centres — Manchester, 


I. 

Public  Health  Office, 

Town  Hall,  Manchester, 

May,  1906. 

Midwives  Act,  1902. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Midwives  Super- 
vising Committee  of  Manchester  to  send  you  a  supply  of 
forms  to  be  filled  up  and  forwarded  to  me  in  cases  where 
you  are  called  in  at  the  instance  of  a  midwife  to  attend  a 
case  of  emergency  under  Rule  E.,  17  B.  and  C.l  (Sections 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5),  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  and  where 
you  are  unable  to  obtain  payment  from  the  patient  for 
such  attendance. 

Temporary  arrangement^"  have  been  made  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Manchester  for  the  payment  of  medical  fees 
imder  the  following  terms  and  conditions  :— A  fee  of  £1  Is. 
to  be  paid  for  all  contingencies  provided  for  in  Section 
17  B.  of  Rule  E.  ;  for  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  and  for 
cases  of  secondary  post-partum  hemorrhage,  Section  17 
C.  1  (3).  Under  Section  17  C.  1  ot  Rule  E.  a  fee  of  5s.  to  be 
paid  for  attendance  on  the  advice  of  a  midwife  in  con- 
sequence of  each  or  all  of  the  occurrences  1,  2,  4,  and  5, 
imless  the  case  should  be  diagnosed  as  puerperal  fever, 
when  a  total  fee  of  £1  Is.  will  be  paid. 

These  pa}Tnents  will  be  made  contingent  on  a  report 
being  furnished  by  the  medical  attendant  to  the  Mid- 
wives  Supervising  Committee  of  facts  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  medical  practitioner  which  may  appear  to  the 
authority  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  case  They 
will  also  be  contingent  on  the  carrying  out  by  the  medical 
practitioner  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  of  any  pro- 
cedures arising  out  of  the  visit,  for  which  the  sum  of  £1  Is. 
will  be  considered  an  inclusive  charge.  All  cases,  in  fact, 
to  be  treated  as  cases  of  emergency  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioner called  in. 


Also,  these  pa3rments  will  only  be  made  in  all  the  fore- 
going circumstances  where  the  income  of  the  family  does 
not  exceed  the  following  rate  : — 


per 

week. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Man  and  wife  -       -       -  - 

-  1 

1  0 

Parent  or  parents  and  1  child 

-  1 

3  0 

„             „         2  children 

-  ] 

5  0 

3  „ 

-  1 

7  0 

4  „ 

-  1 

9  0 

5  „ 

-  1 

10  6 

6  „ 

-  1 

12  0 

7  „ 

-  1 

13  0 

The  following  definition  of  puerperal  fever  has  been 
suggested  with  a  view  to  the  inclufcion  of  the  slighter  forms 
of  sepsis,  which  are  liable  to  be  regarded  with  less  appre- 
hension than  the  more  severe  forms,  and  so  lead  to  ex- 
tension of  the  disease : — "  For  the  purpose  of  the  Notifi- 
cation Acts,  1889  and  1899,  the  term  '  puerperal  fever '  shall 
include  all  cases  in  which  within  seven  days  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  alive  or  still-born,  the  mother  shall  have  a 
rise  of  temperature  exceeding  100'4°F.  with  quick  pulse, 
maintained  for  a  period  exceeding  twenty-four  hours, 
without  any  ascertainable  cause  other  than  the  puerperal 
state.  It  shall  also  include  all  cases  in  which,  within 
seven  daj^s  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  there  has  been  the 
occurrence  of  rigor  (with  attendant  illness)  without  any 
ascertainable  cause  other  than  the  puerperal  state." 

The  sanitary  authority  requests  medical  practitioners 
to  notify  all  cases  coming  within  the  above  definition. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Vours  very  faithfully, 

James  Niven, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


IL 

Public  Health  Office, 

Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
Aug  list  9th,  1906. 

Midwives  Act,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will,  no  doubt,  have  received  from  this 
office  a  book  of  application  forms  for  fee  for  attendance  on 
a  patient  declaring  herself  imable  to  pay.  You  will  see 
from  the  letter  printed  on  the  front  page  of  the  book  that 
payment  will  be  made  for  those  cases  of  emergency  men- 
tioned in  Rule  E.  17  B.  and  C.  1  (Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5) 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

Rule  E.  17  (B.) — In  the  case  of  a  woman  in  labour  : — 

(1)  In  all  presentations  other  than  the  uncom- 
pUcated  vertex  or  breech ;  in  all  cases  of  breech 
presentation  in  primiparse ;  in  all  cases  of  flooding 
and  convulsons  ;  and  also  whenever  there  appears  to 
be  insufficient  room  for  the  child  to  pass,  or  when  a 
tumour  is  felt  in  any  part  of  the  mother's  passages. 

(2)  If  the  midwife,  when  the  cervix  has  become 
dilated,  is  unable  to  make  out  the  presentation. 

(3)  If  there  is  loss  of  blood  in  excess  of  what  is 
natural,  at  whatever  time  of  the  labour  it  may  occur. 

(4)  If  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the 
placenta  has  not  been  expelled,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed (i.e.,  pressed  out)  even  if  no  bleeding  has 
occurred. 

(5)  In  cases  of  rupture  of  the  perinseum,  or  other 
serious  injury  of  the  soft  parts. 

Rule  E.  17  (C.)  1.— The  mother  :— 

(1)  Abdominal  swelling,  and  signs  of  insufficient 
contraction  of  the  uterus. 

(2)  Foul-smelling  discharges. 

(3)  Secondary  post-partum  hemorrhage. 

(4)  Rigor. 

(5)  Rise  of  temperature  above  100"4°  F.,  with 
quickening  of  the  pulse  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  fee  of  £1  Is.  will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  contingencies 
provided  for  in  Rule  E.  17  (B.),  and  also  for  secondary 
post-partum  hemorrhage  (Rule  E.  17  (C.)  1  (3)),  whilst 
for  the  contingencies  mentioned  in  Rule  E.  17  (C)  1  (1,  2, 
4,  5),  a  fee  of  5s.  will  be  paid,  unless  the  case  should  be  diag- 
nosed puerperal  fever,  when  a  total  fee  of  £1  Is.  will  be 
paid.  (For  conditions  of  payment,  see  paragraphs  3  and 
4  of  letter.) 

I  beg  to  send  you  the  above  extract  in  the  event  of  your 
not  being  in  possession  of  the  rules. 

The  Midwives  Supervising  Committee  will  be  grateful 
to  medical  practitioners  for  any  information  they  can  give 
with  regard  to  the  case  to  which  they  are  called  by  a 
midwife,  such  information  to  be  put  on  the  application 
form. 

If  you  have  no  use  for  the  forms,  I  shall  be  much  ob- 
liged if  you  wiU  return  them. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Jambs  Niven, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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APPENDIX  Mo.^I.  (F). 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Manchester.    (Q.  38380  (53).) 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Manchester. 


Information  obtained  as  to  the  Amounts  paid  for  Medical  Aid  by  Friendly  Societies  in 

Manchester,  1905. 


OLUjICL  V  > 

Siili  r)it;1-rift 

J-.'i^l'l  iv^O. 

Total 
Number  of 

liJLClli  uci  o 

in  the 
District. 

requiring 
Medical 
Aid.* 

Amount 

1  n  TriT* 
IJftlU  LyJL 

Medical  Aid. 

Payments  for 
Benefits. 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

Manchester  Unity  of  Oddiellows 

Manchester  and  Salford 

956 

212  14  3 

721    6  2 

(part). 

Newton  Heath 

899 

100    9  6 

695  15 

East  Manchester  - 

1,456 

77    7  6 

1,022  4 

Grand  United  Order  of  Odd- 

Harpurhey - 

676 

89  13  3 

383  19  1 

fellows. 

Manchester  - 

667 

93    1  1 

271  12  10 

Loyal  Order  of  Ancient  Shep- 

816 

lis    9  7 

518  17  4 

herds. 

Total  above 

686  15  2 

National  Lidependent  Order  of 

Cheetham  Hill  - 

848 

t 

Oddfellows. 

Longsight 

324 

Manchester,  No.  1 

324 

Manchester,  No.  2 

98 

Newton  Heath 

214 

Openshaw 

1,423 

*  The  information  in  this  column  not  yet  obtained.  Medical  aid  applies  only  to  members  themselves, 
t  Information  not  obtained. 


APPENDIX  No.  VI.  (G). 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Ma'iichester.    {Q.  38^55.) 


In  the  lecture  alluded  to  the  results  indicated  may  be 
stated  thus.  Taking  the  Atwater  dietary  and  the  current 
prices  at  which  poor  persons  can  purchase  articles  of  food 
in  Manchester,  a  good  and  varied  dietary  may  be  obtained 
at  the  rate  of  8d.  a  day  for  a  man.  At  6d.  the  choice  of 
foods  is  restricted.  It  is  possible  to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of 
food  for  3|d.,  but  there  is  then  no  variation  of  the  diet. 
Much  might  be  effected  in  lowering  theprice  of  food  by  the 
teaching  of  cookery  in  schools  directed  especially  to  varying 
and  rendering  palatable  common  articles  of  diet. 


In  the  following  table,  relating  to  sixty-two  families 
(in  which  there  is  a  consumptive  person)  selected  as  being 
likely  from  the  known  facts  to  be  short  of  means,  is  shown 
what  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  nutrition  on  the 
Atwater  scale  of  diet,  and  assuming  the  applicability  of 
Mr.  Rowntree's  scale  of  household  sundries.  The  diet 
of  a  man  is  taken  as  costing  6d.  per  day.  These  sixty-two 
cases  are  representative  of  180  out  of  1,400  notified  in 
one  year,  these  180  being  taken  as  probably  very 
poor. 
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APPENDIX— No.  VI.  {G.)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Mancliester.    {Q.  SSJ/55.) 


Table  Showing  the  Shortage  of  Means  necessary  to  Keep  Sixty-two  Families  sttpplied  with  Food 
AND  other  Necessaries,  Food  being  calcttlated  on  the  Atwater  Dietary  and  accordinq 
to  the  Atwater  Scale. 


Prog.  No. 

Food. 

E,ent. 

Household 
Sundries. 

Income. 

Shortage. 

£    s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£   s.  d. 

432/06 

-  11  11 

-  6 

9 

-    4  11 

None 

I    3  7 

127/06 

-  10  3 

-  3 

0 

-    5  0 

-  10 

0 

-   8  3 

1157/06 

-  10  3 

-  4 

3 

-    5  0 

-  15 

3 

-    4  3 

883/06 

-    8  9 

-  4 

6 

-    4  4 

1  5 

0 

836/06 

-  14  8 

-  7 

6 

-    6  1 

-  6 

0-^(15/-) 

12  3 

508/06 

-  12  7 

-  5 

0 

-    5  0 

-  15 

0 

-    7  7 

779/06 

—14  0 

-  5 

9 

-    5  6 

-  17 

G 

-    7  9 

705/06 

-  10  2 

-  4 

0 

_    4  4 

-  12 

0 

-    6  6 

1014/06 

-  16  1 

-  6 

4 

-    5  8 

-  12 

0 

-  16  1 

1113/06 

-  17  6 

-  4 

6 

-    7  3 

-  17 

0 

-  12  3 

128/06 

-  12  7 

-  4 

0 

-    4  4 

-  15 

6 

-    5  5 

1077/06 

-  11  11 

-  4 

0 

4  11 

-  4 

0  +  (5/-) 

-  16  10 

391/06 

-  14  4 

-  4 

3 

-    5  6 

—  5 

0 

-  19  1 

81/06 

-  14  4 

-  5 

0 

-    5  7 

-  17 

6 

-75 

1065/06 

-  13  8 

-  7 

6 

-    5  6 

2  0 

0 

870/06 

-  10  3 

-  5 

9 

-    5  0 

1  0 

0 

-    1  0 

26/06 
1040/06 

-  12  11 

-  6 

0 

-    5  6 

-  10 

0  +  (10/-) 

-  14  5 

-  16  5 

-  4 

6 

-    5  8 

1  3 

9 

-    2  10 

1047/06 

-    7  8 

-  4 

3 

-    3  9 

-  2 

0  +  (8/-) 

-  13  8 

790/06 

-    4  11 

- 1  Free 

-    3  1 

-  5 

0 

-    3  0 

715/06 

-  11  7 

-  4 

6 

-    4  11 

-  16 

0 

-    5  0 

908/06 

-    9  10 

-  5 

4 

-    4  4 

1  7 

0 

986/06 

-    9  1 

-  6 

0 

-    4  4 

1  16 

0 

944/06 

-  10  2 

-  3 

8 

-    4  11 

-  16 

0 

-    2  9 

21/05 

-  19  7 

-  5 

0 

-    6  10 

-  19 

6 

-  11  11 

1064/06 

-  10  3 

-  4 

9 

-    5  0 

-  12 

0  +  (5/-) 

-    8  0 

27/07 

-  18  2 

-  4 

6 

-    6  7 

-  13 

0 

-  16  3 

420/06 

-  10  6 

-  3 

9 

-    4  4 

-  16 

0 

-    2  7 

651/06 

-  14  4 

-  4 

6 

-    5  0 

-  18 

0 

-    5  10 

9/06 

-  14  0 

-  4 

6 

-    6  1 

-  15 

0 

-    9  7 

482/06 

-  12  7 

-  5 

0 

-    5  0 

1  2 

4 

-    -  3 

655/06 

-  13  8 

-  6 

4 

-    5  0 

2  2 

0 

813/06 

-    9  5 

-  5 

0 

_    4  4 

1  15 

0 

1006/06 

-  11  2 

-  5 

3 

-    4  5 

1  7 

0 

806/06 

-    8  5 

-  5 

0 

-    3  9 

-  8 

6 

-    8  8 

426/06 

11  2 

-  5 

9 

-    4  11 

-      -  16 

0 

-    5  10 

648/06 

10  4 

-  5 

3 

-    6  10 

1  13 

0 

1123/05 

-  12  7 

-  3 

6 

-    5  6 

-  4 

0 

-  17  7 

419/06 

-  13  8 

-  5 

6 

-    4  5 

1  3 

0 

-   -  7 

■654/06 
5/06 
352/06 

-    6  4 

-  6 

0 

-    3  2 

1  17 

6 

-    9  5 

-  4 

9 

-    4  4 

-  8 

0  +  (3/-) 

-  10  6 

-  12  7 

-  4 

8 

-    5  0 

1  8 

6 

480/06 

-  17  10 

-  3 

3 

-    7  3 

1  9 

0 

■637/06 
65,06 

-  10  10 

-  5 

0 

-    4  5 

-  18 

n 

-    2  3 

-  18  11 

-  14 

0 

-    6  10 

2  1 

10 

197/06 

-  12  7 

-  4 

9 

-    5  6 

-  9 

0 

-  13  10 

529/06 

-  10  10 

-  5 

0 

-    4  11 

1  0 

0 

—  y 

324/06 

-    8  5 

-  5 

3 

-    3  9 

1  0 

0 

759/06 

-    8  9 

-  3 

9 

-    4  4 

-  3 

0  +  (4/6) 

-  13  10 

603/06 

1    0  4 

-  8 

6 

-    6  11 

1  1 

0 

-  14  9 

840/06 

-    8  9 

-  8 

0 

-    4  4 

1  16 

0 

780/06 

-  14  8 

-  5 

0 

-    6  1 

1  7 

0 

958/06 

-    8  1 

-  1 

6 

-    3  9 

-  8 

6 +  (4/-) 

-    4  10 

429/06 

-  17  6 

-  5 

0 

-    6  9 

1  0 

0 

-    9  3 

1096/06 

-  10  6 

-  4 

8 

-    4  4 

-  7 

0 

-  12  6 

18/07 

-    8  9 

-  4 

6 

-    4  4 

None  4- (6/-) 

-  17  7 

728/06 

1    4  10 

-  7 

6 

-    8  7 

2  3 

0 

•931/05 

-  16  1 

-  8 

0 

-    5  1 

1  14 

0 

1060/06 

-  14  4 

-  6 

6 

-    5  1 

-  15 

6 

-  10  5 

264/06 
184/06 

-  12  7 

-  3 

3 

-    5  6 

-  12 

0  (  +  ) 

-    9  4 

-  18  2 

-  4 

6 

-    6  3 

-  17 

6 

-  11  5 

543/06 

-    7  4 

-  6 

0 

-    3  8 

-  12 

0 

-    5  0 

39    4  1 

15  19 

3 

15  18    7  . 

j          57  0 

2 

21    3  3 

Average,  62  families  :    6s.  \0d. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VI.  (G).— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Manchester.    (Q.  381,55.) 


The  total  number  of  consumptive  cases  may  be  esti- 
mated at  3,000. 

The  results  of  the  table  may  be  thus  stated.  If  these 
sixty-two  families  were  getting  no  aid  to  their  incomes, 
but  were  expending  the  calculated  amounts  on  food  and 
sundries,  they  would  require  an  additional  sum  of  6s.  lOd. 
on  the  average.  If,  however,  the  aid  which  is  being 
received  were  included  in  their  incomes,  each  would  require 
on  the  average  5s.  lOd.  and  3d.  additional. 

There  are,  however,  only  forty-five  families  actually 
in  need  of  assistance,  out  of  the  sixty-two.  If  the  average 
is  calculated  on  these,  including  household  sundries  in 


the  needs,  but  also  including  aid  received  in  the  income 
the  average  shortage  of  family  income,  where  there  ia 
actual  need  of  assistance,  is  about  8s.  per  week  per  family. 

If  we  exclude  sundries,  and  consider  only  what  is  needed 
for  nutrition,  there  are  thirty-two  families  which  are 
short,  taking  into  account  the  aid  which  they  are  at 
present  receiving.  The  average  shortage  in  food  alone 
for  these  thirty-two  amounts  to  5s.  2-25d.  a  week. 

The  actual  number  of  families  in  need  of  assistance 
would,  on  the  above  basis,  be  somewhere  about  300  out 
of  a  total  supposed  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  of  3,000, 
and  the  additional  yearly  sum  required  would  be  Ss.  x  300 
X  52  =  £6,240. 


APPENDIX  No.  VII. 


This  Appendix  was  not  received  from  the  British  Medical  Association. 


APPENDIX  No.  VIII.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Miss  Margaret  Baines,  Leeds.  (Q.  39541  (35).) 


Leeds  Non-Political  Women  Guardians'  Association. 


[Reprinted  from  The  Yorkshire  Post,  December  15th,  1906.] 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Yorkshire  Post  :— 

SiK, — The  approaching  triennial  election  of  guardians 
of  the  Leeds  Union  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should 
appeal  for  support  in  our  effort  to  secure  the  election  as 
guardians  of  some  suitable  women,  who  are  free  from 
party  restrictions. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  amongst  their  other  duties 
the  guardians  of  Leeds  have  to  take  the  charge,  often 
from  babyhood,  of  about  400  children,  and  to  see  that 
these  are  properly  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  and  when 
rid  enough  placed  out  in  suitable  situations,  and  there- 
after given  such  assistance  as  a  public  authority  can 
supply,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  seek  for  further  reasons 
for  the  election  of  a  strong  leaven  of  women  on  the 
board.  We  need  do  no  more  than  note  in  passing  that  the 
same  board  has  about  500  women  of  various  ages  under 
its  care,  and  has  moreover  to  act  as  dispenser  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  to  all  families  in  the  city  who  are  re- 
duced to  poverty  and  distress  by  sickness,  error,  or  mis- 
fortune. This  is  emphatically  women's  work,  and  non- 
political  work,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  a  large  section 
of  the  guardians  were  specially  elected  with  a  view  to 
fulfilling  these  duties. 

Without,  however,  pleading  for  this,  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  urging  that  a  small  number  should  be  so 
elected,  and  in  pointing  out  that  even  a  small  number 
may  be  of  inestimable  value  in  directing  the  policy  of  the 
board.  It  is  often  stated  that  when  once  elected,  though 
elected  by  a  particular  party,  a  guardian  is  left  free  to  act 
according  to  his  individual  judgment,  and  that  when 
the  door  of  the  board-room  closes  behind  him,  it  cuts  him 
ofi^  from  political  considerations.  But  surely  this  state- 
ment carries  its  own  denial,  for  why  should  a  political 
party  put  its  whole  machinery  in  motion,  and  run  to 
considerable  expense  to  ensure  the  election  of  a  candidate 
whose  political  opinion  is  of  no  importance  when  once  he 
is  on  the  board  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  happily,  the 
guardians  are  left  to  themselves.  In  the  dull  routine 
work,  the  supervision  of  ofiicials,  housekeeping,  sanita- 
tion, the  up-bringing  of  children,  the  political  parties  are 
not  interested,  but  in  the  choosing  of  a  chairman,  the  co- 
option  of  a  member,  the  appointment  of  an  ofiicial,  the 
expenditure  of  any  large  sum  of  money,  the  party  whip 
goes  round. 


We  do  not  allege  that  the  money  is  necessarily  spent 
badly,  or  that  the  choice  is  always  wrong  ;  but  we  do  allege 
that  guardians,  whose  lives  are  spent  on  the  work,  who 
know,  as  even  an  unbiassed  outsider  cannot  know,  the 
exact  qualifications  required  in  the  officer,  the  essential 
characteristics  needed  in  the  building,  have  also  to  consider 
the  effect  which  their  votes  on  these  questions  may  have 
on  the  destinies  of  the  parties  to  which  they  happen  to 
belong.  If  anything  can  safeguard  us  against  the  evUs 
of  this  system  it  is  the  presence  of  a  minority  of  represen- 
tatives who  are  untrammelled  by  political  pledges,  and 
who  are  free  to  vote  on  every  subject  on  their  view  of  the 
merits  alone.  In  mentioning  the  two  candidates  for  whom 
our  association  is  seeking  support,  we  feel  sure  that  the 
Leeds  public  will  recognise  their  eminent  suitability. 

Miss  Margaret  Baines  needs  no  introduction ;  she  has 
worked  for  twelve  years  on  the  board,  and  her  fellow 
guardians  can  testify  to  her  industry,  fairness,  and 
devotion. 

Miss  Beatrice  Kitson  is  a  new  candidate,  but  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  she  is  eminently  fitted  for  such  a 
post.  She  has  worked  for  the  workhouse  inmates  through 
the  Brabazon  Society  for  eleven  years,  so  she  would  not 
come  ignorant  to  her  task. 

Miss  Margaret  Baines  will  srand  for  Headingley.  Misa 
Beatrice  Katson  for  Chapeltown. 

If  among  your  readers  there  are  any  who  are  wilb'ng  to 
join  our  association,  we  hope  they  wiW  send  their  names 
to  the  hon.  secretary.  We  have  no  form  of  election ;  any 
one  who  shares  our  aim  is  welcome  to  become  a  member. 
If  any  do  not  care  to  be  formally  enrolled  as  members  and 
yet  would  help  the  election  of  either  of  our  candidates,  we 
hope  they  will  let  the  secretary  know  whether  they  will 
canvass  in  Headingley  (including  Burley  and  Kirkstall) 
or  Chapeltown,  or  will  help  with  our  secretarial  workj 
which  is  all  voluntary. — Youis,  &c., 

T.  Pkidoin  Teale,  President. 

Chaeles  Lupton,  1 

J.  Edward  Schunck,  r  Vice-Presidents. 

Frank  Thomas,  J 

Ina  Kitson  Clark,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Edith  Barran,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IX.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Rigby,  Hvddersfield.   {Q.  40718  (41).) 


Chajrt  illustrating  Fluctuations  in  Out-eelief  in  Huddersfield  for  Twenty- five  Years. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IX.  (B). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  E.  A.  Bighy,  Huddersfield.    (Q.  407 4S.) 


HUDDEESFIELD  UNION. 


Particulars  as  to  Members  of  Friendly  Societies  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  in  the  No.  1  and  2 
Sections,  comprising  Five-sixths  of  the  County  Borough  of  Huddersfield. 


No.  of  Cases. 

Relief  by  Guardians, 

Allowance  by  Club. 

No.  1  Relief  Committee      .      .  - 

6 

27s. 

14s.  6d. 

Total  number  of  cases  relieved  - 

262 

No.  of  Cases. 

Relief  by  Guardians. 

Allowance  by  Ciub. 

No.  2  Relief  Committee  - 

2 

13s. 

12s.  6d. 

-  500 

So  that  out  of  762  cases  relieved  there  are  only  8  members  of  friendly  societies. 


iVbie  hy  Witness  : — I  regret  that  time  has  not  allowed  of  my  making  enquiries  for  the  whole  of  the  Union,  but  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  number  of  cases  in  the  coimtry  districts  is  even  less  than  the  town,  and  that  the 
information  sent  indicates  fairly  the  state  of  affairs. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IX.  (C). 
Banded  in  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Righy,  Huddersfield.    (Q.  4077 4.) 


HUDDEliSFIELD  UNION. 


Pabticulars  as  to  Differential  Treatment  as  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  Relief  Districts. 


F.  J.,  35  years,  widow ;   two  children,  12  years  and 
10  years. 

Resided  in  the  township  of  Lockwood  and  was  repeat- 
edly refused  relief  on  account  of  alleged  immoral  conduct. 

She  removed  a  short  distance  across  the  stream  and 
went  to  reside  in  the  township  of  Almondbury,  No.  2 
District. 

She  was  allowed  5s.  a  week,  and  this  was  continued 
over  12  months  in  spite  of  repeated  reports  by  the 
relieving  officer. 

The  relief  was  ultimately  discontinued  on  receipt  of 
post-card— an  offensive  picture. 

J.  W.  B.,  39  years,  chronic  bronchitis  ;  wife,  35  years, 
has  not  a  good  character ;  niece,  9  years. 
In  No.  1  Section  an  order  was  made  for  4s.  relief  in 
kind  only. 


On  removal  to  No.  2  Section  an  order  was  made  for 
4s.  in  money  and  3s.  in  kind,  and  2s.  for  luilk,  recom- 
mended by  the  doctor. 

The  relieving  officer  says  there  are  eight  persons 
living  in  the  house  and  probably  only  one  bedroom. 

D.  /.,  82  years  ;  wife,  76  years. 

Resided  in  the  Kirkbarton  District  and  received  68. 
relief.  They  removed  into  the  No.  2  District  and  were 
at  once  given  10s.  relief. 

aS*.  a.  D.,  77  years. 

Resides  with  a  son,  A.  D.  Three  sons  each  give  her 
Is.  l|d.  weekly.    The  guardians  give  her  2s.  6d. 

The  above  son  is  secretary  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Guardians'  Election  Committee  and  one  of  the  i.^na 
tories  of  tlieir  manifesto. 


APPENDIX  No.  X.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Booker,  Sheffield.    (Q.  40865.) 


SHEFFIELD  UNION. 


Statement  showing  Pauperism  and  Cost  of  Relief  thereof  from  the  Years  1887  to  1906. 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Population. 


183,134 


204,675 


229,441 
♦246,146 


Outdoor. 


Pauperism  on 
January  1st. 


5,743 
5,395 
3,505 
2,863 
2,551 
2,479 
2,602 
3,332 
3,177 
3,001 
2,764 
2,666 
2,416 
2,422 
2,212 
2,258 
*2,598 
2,809 
3,029 
2,980 


Expenditure  for 
year  ended  Lady 
Day. 


£ 

22,942 
19,761 
14,944 
12,145 
10,542 
10,051 
10,507 
12,881 
13,194 
12,598 
12,447 
12,276 
11,622 
11,420 
11,735 
12,174 
13,520 
15,013 
15,788 
16,629 


Indoor. 


Pauperism  on 
January  1st. 


1,695 
1,628 
1,470 
1,194 
1,272 
1,379 
1,643 
1,706 
1,839 
1,844 
1,658 
1,724 
1,839 
1,805 
1,855 
2,096 
2,120 
2,285 
2,316 
2,216 


Expenditure  for 
year  ended  Lady 
Day. 


13,679 
13,347 
13,108 
12,296 
12,845 
14,919 
15,878 
17,567 
18,091 
18,64? 
17,917 
19,300 
19,194 
20,917 
25,574 
t24,915 
25,297 
28,117 
27,861 
27,158 


*  Area  of  Union  increased  from  April  1st,  1902. 

t  Keturn  for  this  year  altered  in  form  (i.e.  maintenance  of  lunatics  bein^ 
these  figures  are  in  respect  of  in-maintsnance  only. 


shown  under  head  of  in-maintenance),  but 
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APPENDIX  No.  X.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Booker,  Sheffield.    (Q.  40879.) 


SHEFFIELD  UNIOJ^. 


Cases  in  which  Indoor  Relief  was  offered,  but  refused,  and  Food  was  supplied  by 

Relieving  Officer  for  Children. 


Age. 


47 
39 


27 
25 


57 
47 


36 
31 


50 
47 


63 

43 


35 
32 


55 
46 


Occupation. 


Rent  of 
house. 


Furnaceman  Fur. 

Hawker 

Man  in  union  hospital. 
Wife  asked  outdoor  relief. 

Table-knife  grinder       2s.  6d. 

Bufifer 

Man  in  union  hospital. 
Wife  asked  outdoor  relief. 


Fur. 

68. 


Labourer 

Man  in  workhouse. 
Wife  asked  outdoor  relief. 


Fur. 

Labourer  5s. 
Man  epileptic.    Asked  oiitdoor  relief. 


No.  of 

rooms 
occupied. 


Painter 


3s.  9d. 


Man  in  workhouse. 
Wife  asked  outdoor  relief. 


Hawker 


Man  in  hospital. 
Wife  asked  outdoor  relief. 


Fur. 
6s. 


Labourer 


Fur. 
5s. 


Man  in  union  hospital. 
Wife  asked  outdoor  relief. 


Filecutter 
Charwoman 


3s.  6d. 


Man  went  in  union  hospital. 
Wife  refused.  I 


others  let 
off. 


No.  of 
children. 


4  dependent 
1  working 


Reasons  for  insisting  on  indoor 
relief. 


5  dependent 
2  working 


Drinking  couple.  Undesirable  lod- 
gers. Bad  surroundings.  Neglect. 
Co -habited  7  years  prior  to  marriage. 
Had  5  illegitimate  children,  4  died. 


Drinking  couple.      Gossipy  woman. 
Wretched  home  and  surroundings. 


Man  bad  character.     Wife  indolent. 
Dirty  home.    Bad  surroundings. 


Man  idle.  Wife  intemperate.  Children 
neglected. 


Both  very  unsteady.     Dirty  home. 
Overcrowded. 


All  live  and  sleep  in  one  dirty  room. 
Had  no  settled  home  for  19  years  ; 
been  tramping  about. 


Intemperate  couple.      Dirty  home. 
Overcrowded.   Children  neglected. 


Man  has  lead  colic  (?  paralysis).  Wife 
a  weak-minded  woman.  House 
dirty.   No  furniture. 
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APPENDIX  No.  X.  (C). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  A.  E.  Booker,  Sheffield.    {Q.  40902.) 


SHEFFIELD  UNION 


Schedule  showing  the  Original  Cost  of  the  Union  Workhouse  with  the  Number  of  Inmates  as 

FIXED  BY  the  LoCAL  GOVERNMENT  BoARD,  TOGETHER  WITH  A  STATEMENT  OF  RECENT  EXPENDITURE  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  HoSPITAL. 


£  s.   d.     £      s.  d. 

Purchase  of  land,  etc,  including  £2,200  for  leasehold  interest  in  house  thereon  -      -  16,808   0  0 

Cost  of  workhouse  buildings,  including  solicitors',  surveyors',  and  architects'  charges, 

raising  loans,  well-sinking,  sewage  works,  clerk  of  works'  salary,  etc.  -      -      -  174,918  16  4| 

Less — 

Bricks  sold,  rent  of  land,  cottages,  etc.      -      -             -                                       9,689  3  0 

  165,229  13  4V 


£182,037  13  4^ 


Accommodation  as  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  1,747,  exclusive  of  80  adult  vagrants  and  8  children. 


Separation  of  Hosjntal. 

In  connection  with  the  separation  of  the  hospital  from  the  other  part  of  the  institution  the  following  additional 
amounts  have  been  spent,  viz.  :— 

£     s.  d. 


Nurses'  home  and  hospital  laundry  

Administrative  block,  entrance  lodge  and  receiving  wards 


20,000  0  0 
48,000   0  0 

£68,000    0  0 


APPENDIX  No.  X.  (D). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  A.  E.  Booker,  Sheffield.    (Q.  40957. 


SHEFFIELD  UNION. 


Particulars  of  the  Weekly  Cost  of  the  Dietary  of  each  of  the  several  classes  of  Inmates  of 

THE  Workhouse. 


No.  of  diet. 

Weekly  cost. 

No.  of  diet. 

Weekly  cost. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1  and  la  - 

2  9 

3  and  3a     -      -  - 

2  2 

2  and  2a  - 

2  10 

4  and  4a            -  - 

2  5 

2b  -  - 

3  14 

4b      -      -      -  - 

2  10 
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APPENDICES  : 

APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Dearden,  Ecclesall  Bierlow.    {Q.  JflllS.) 


ECCT-ESALL  BIERLOW  UNION. 


Index  iVo. 


History  Sheet  No., 


Name  of  Applicant. 
Address  


Age_ 


Lodger  or  \ 
Householder  J 


If  Lodger,  with  whom  ?_ 


Uate  ot 
Application. 


giuob  ag-iuoB  flOnii, 
'  Nature  and  cause  of  Application 
and  how  dealt  with. 


Orders  of  the  Guardians. 


Initials  of 
Guardian. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Dearden,  Ecclesall  Bierlow.    (Q.  41IIS.) 


Date. 


Rent. 


Length  of 
Residence  in  the 
Union. 


Settlement. 


Creed. 


Date  of  Stoppage. 


(a)  Name  of  Applicant  and 
Family. 


M.S.  or 
W. 


a 


O 


> 
o 

a 

(D 

o 


Date  of 
Birth. 


Where 
born  ; 
Address. 


Trade. 


Name  and  Address  of 
Employer. 


Earnings 
of  self 
and 
Children. 


Contri- 
butions to 
Parents. 


Other  Sources  of  Income. 


Other  Questions. 


Sick  Clubs  - 
Pensions 
Lodgers 
Apartments 
Relief  given  in  money 
„  kind  - 


Arrears  of  Rent 

Other  Debts 

Name  of  nearest  \ 
relative  or  friend/ 

Address 


Insurance. 

Amount  due  at  Death 
Amount  of  Premium 
Name  of  Society 
Person  nominated 
Person  holding  Policy 
Address 


Date  of  late  husband's  or  wife's  death 
Place  of  his  or  her  death 


When  and  where  last  chargeable 

Period  of  residence  in  the  Parish 
without  interruption  and  not 
being  in  receipt  of  relief 


MARRIACE. 


Where  Married. 

Date  of  Marriage. 

Maiden  Surname  of  Wife. 

State  if  Certificate  has 
been  Inspected. 

HEREDITY. 

Names  of  Relatives  who 
bave  been  Chargeable. 

Address. 

Year  and  Month 
Chargeable. 

Length  of  Time  Chargeable. 

429— IV. 
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<D  S  a5 
^  5  ^"3 


I— I  ^ 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  A.  Dearden,  EcclesaU  Bierlow.    (Q.  41118.) 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Dearden,  Ecdescdl  Bierlow,    {Q.  Jtll73.) 


Union  Offices, 

The  Edge,  Sheffield, 

January  \st,  1907. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  oi  tlie  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Board  of  Guardians. 


Gentlemen, — I  give  you  a  resume  of  work  done  during  the  past  three  years  :— 

The  amount  of  Relief  paid  to  Settled  and  Non-Settled  Poor  excluding  the  Non-Resident. 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Settled  Poor  ------- 

Non -Settled  Poor  "     '    -'     -      -  - 

"  Totals        -      '-      -~"  - 

£     s.  d. 

5,^42  12  5| 

720    5  1 

£     s.  d. 

5,486  12  8i 

658  17  8J 

£     s.  d. 
5,261    2  1 

729    4  lOi 

6,462  17  Ch 

6,145  10  5 

5,990    6  Hi 

The  Weekly  average  number  of  persons  and  cases. 


Old  and  Infirm. 

Abie-Bodied. 

Year. 

Out  of 
Work. 

Temp.  Sick. 

In  Health. 

Sick. 

Children. 

Average 
Number  of 
Cases. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

C. 

1904. 

109-3 

401 

95 

21 

160-4 

13-3 

528-6 

711-8 

1905. 

115 

389  9 

9-7 

16-8 

144 

12-4 

481-8 

680-8 

1906. 

108-3 

381-4 

4-2 

11-8 

127-8 

6-5 

402-8 

650-1 

Underfed  Children's  Order. — No  case  has  been  reported 
during  the  year. 

Infant  Life  Protection  Act. — One  case  rejjorted,  but  on 
investigation  found  it  did  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  at  present  constituted. 

Servants,  Apprentices,  and  Adopted. — There  are  now 
only  14  children  on  the  register,  and  thirty-seven  visits 
have  been  made  to  them. 

Case-papers. — The  number  of  cases  in  the  filing  cabinet, 
4,560 ;  number  extracted  on  account  of  death  during 
the  year,  207  ;  number  of  settlement  cases  acknowledged 
and  placed  in  the  reserve  boxes,  160. 

Old  Settlements  investigated  through  Case-paper  System. — 
Investigation  has  been  made  in  eighteen  cases,  viz.  : — 
1 3  inmates  and  3  lunatics,  and  the  yearly  saving 
is  £455  13s.  4d.,  also  the  sum  of  £93  14s.  7d.  has  been 
claimed  and  recovered  from  three  unions  in  the  case  of 
the  lunatics.    List  annexed. 

Saving  on  the  year  comparing  1904  (i.e.,  the  year  before 
the  case-paper)  and  1908. 

£    s.    d.      £     s.    d.     £      s.  d. 
Out-Eelief        -  481  10  4|- 
[Jnion  Collector   450    3  2 
Settlements      -  549    7  11 

—  1,481    1  Si- 
Cost  of  Working   -       -    158    1  2 

  1,323    0  21 

Net  saving  in  1905       -  907    8  11 

Total       -       -    2,230    9  2^ 

Net  saving  between  the  years  1904  and  1906,  with 
the  saving  in  1905  added. 


Union  Collector. — The  number  of  receipts  given  and 
the  amount  collected. 


Year. 

Number  of  receipts 
given. 

Amount 
Collected. 

£     s.  d. 

1904. 

5,858 

2,129    8  3 

1905. 

6,698 

2,357  15  11 

1906. 

7,281 

2,579  11  5 

For  year  ending  December  29th,  1906. — The  number 
of  admissions  given,  1,231 ;  new  medical  orders,  974 
(permanent  cases  are  supplied  with  a  medical  relief  card) ; 
number  of  visits,  5,501  ;  number  of  letters,  accounts, 
enquiries,  etc.,  sent  out,  8,957  ;  number  of  work  order? 
given  to  the  able-bodied,  151. 

Lunatics. — The  number  removed  to  asylums,  110 ; 
detention  orders,  15  ;  discharged,  51  ;  died  2". 

Prosecutions. — The  number  of  prosecutions,  201,  in 
which  the  clerk  appeared  eighty- two  times,  and  the 
union  collector  ninety. 

Lodgers,  Householders,  etc. — The  number  of  poor  on 
the  books  on  the  29th  ultimo,  was  641  ;  householders 
303 ;  renting  a  room,  75 ;  and  263  living  with  relatives 
or  friends. 

The  Expenditure  of  the  Poor. — The  living  of  the  poor 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  viz. : — between  4d.  and 
5d.  per  diem.  Animal  food  has  been  a  little  cheaper, 
but  soap  a  -|d.  per  pound  dearer. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XL  {B).-continued. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Dearden,  Ecdesall  Bierlow.    [Q.  4117S.) 


Salaries  of  Officers  in  the  Out-Relief  Department. 


Officers. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Superintendent    and    Collector,    also  three 
Relieving  Officers,  General  Assistant  Officer 
up  to  March,  1905  - 

Warrant  Officer  ...... 

£     s.  d. 

781    8  0 
139  10  8 

£     8.  d. 

800    7  11 
120    7  8 

£     s.  d. 

795    0  0 
120    7  8 

Totals  - 

920  18  8 

920  15  7 

915    7  8 

The  sum  of  £184  19s.  6d.  for  1905  and  £139  10s.  8d.  for  1906.  the  salaries  of  the  case-paper  clerks  are  included 
in  the  cost  of  working  the  case  papers. — I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  obediently, 

Allan  Deabdkk. 


Settlements  admitted  of  Paupers  who  were  chargeable  prior  to  1st  October,  1904  (i.e.,  the  dateIon 
WHICH  the  Case  Paper  System  commenced). 


Name  of  Pauper. 

Date  of  Admission. 

Removed  to. 

G.,  E.  

7th  August,  1903       .       -       -  - 

Belper  Union. 

D.,  J.  

13th  July,  1904  ----- 

Sheffield  Union. 

M.,  G.  ------- 

1st  May,  1903  ----- 

Sheffield  Union. 

S.,  L.  P.  

7th  May,  1904  ----- 

Sheffield  Union 

R,  M.  ------- 

7th  April,  1902  - 

Sheffield  Union. 

F.,  M.  A.  - 

10th  July,  1901  ----- 

Sheffield  Union. 

M.,  K.  and  children,  N.  and  E.  - 

18th  July,  1904   

Sheffield  Union. 

*D.,  M.  A.  -      -      -      -      -  •- 

25th  June,  1902  - 

Wortley  Union. 

B.,  F.        -  -  

15th  October,  1901    -       -       -  - 

Sheffield  Union. 

*G.,  W.  ------- 

23rd  March,  1900 

Sheffield  Union. 

C,  B.,  F.,  and  C.  H,  - 

12th  April,  1901-       -       -       -  - 

Sheffield  Union. 

B.,  J. - 

6th  June,  1904   

Sheffield  Union. 

*J.,  E.  M.  

6th  July,  1904   

Alcester  Union. 

B.,  G.-      -  -  

11th  May,  1904  ----- 

Biggleswade  Union. 

W.,  J.  -  

9th  September,  1904  - 

Sheffield  Union. 

B.,  E.  J.  G. 

18th  July,  1900  ----- 

Nottingham  Union. 

C,  A.- 

4th  February,  1898  - 

Sheffield  Union. 

D.,  S.  A.  - 

6th  November,  1903  -       -  - 

Sheffield  Union. 

*  Lunatics.      j  Receiving  Out-door  Relief. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Dearden,  Ecclesall  Bierlow.    (Q.  41230.) 


EccLESALL  Bierlow  Union. 


Details  of  Family  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Poor, 
R.  W.  and  wife.    65  and  61. 


Income. 


Eelief  - 
Runs  errands 


Total 


s.  d. 

6  0 
1  0 


7  0 


Expenditure . 

s. 

d. 

Half  rent  of  House  -      -      -      -  . 

2 

4i- 

1^  cwt.  Coals  ------ 

1 

0 

i  St.  Flour,  8d. ;  Barm,  Id.      -      -  - 

0 

9 

2  ozs.  Tea,  2d.  ;  2  lbs.  Sugar,  4d. 

0 

6 

J  lb.  Margarine,  2^d. ;  Soap,  Id. 

0 

3i 

Treacle,  3d. ;  Oatmeal,  2d.      -      -  - 

0 

5 

1|  lb.  of  Meat  Bits  -      -      -      -  - 

0 

3 

Haddock  and  Herrings  (2  for  l-|d.)  - 

0 

3 

Soda,  id.  ;  Paraffin,  3d.  - 

0 

3* 

0  lOi 

Total  - 

7 

0 

P.  E.   Aged  70  years. 


Income. 


Relief 
Son  - 
Daughter 


Total 


s.  d. 

2  6 

1  0 

0  6 


4  0 


Lodgings  - 
2  oz.  Tea,  2d 
Coal  - 

Bread,  2  Cobs  - 
\  lb.  Butter 
Milk 

2  lbs.  Meat  Bits 
Sundries  - 


Expenditure. 
1  lb.  Sugar,  2d. 


Total 


s.  d 

1  6 

0  4 

0  9 

0  3 

0  3i 

0  U 

0  6 

0  3 

4  n 


C.  M.  Aged>5. 


Relief 


Income. 


Total 


s.  d. 

4  0 


4  0 


Expen'Hture.  s.  d. 

Lodgings  Free  -      -   -  - 

Coal  and  Light  -   13 

\  lb.  Butter      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  0  3^ 

Bread,  2  Cobs  -      -   0  3 

1  lb.  Sugar   0  2^ 

Meat,  2  lbs.   0  7 

Milk,  2  qts.      -      .:       -  -       -       -  0  7 

Packet  Cocoa   -      -   0  2 

Soap  and  Sundries   0  8 

Total    -      -      -      -  4  0 


A.  C.   Aged  75. 


Relief 


Income. 


Total 


s.  d. 

3  0 


3  0 


Expenditure.  s.  d. 

Lodgings  free  -  -      ^       .      .      .  - 

Gas  free    -       --   -- 

1  lb.  of  Bacon  -------  0  9 

1  lb.  Sugar       -------  0  2 

2  oz.  of  Tea   0  4 

3  Loaves  of  Bread  -  0  6 

\  lb.  of  Butter  (given)   -  - 

Eggs        -  ------  0  3 

Coal,  f  cwt.  -       -       -       -       -       -  0  7.J 

Sundries  -----   0  4?i 

Total    -      -      -      -  3  0 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Dearden,  Ecclesall  Bierloiv.    (Q.  ^1230.' 


T.  T.  Aged  66. 


Income. 


Belief 


Total 


s.  d. 

4  6 


4  6 


Expenditure.  s.  d. 

Lodgings  16 

Coal,  \  cwt.      -------  0 

Paraffin    -      -      -  0  01 

6  Loaves  10 

2  oz.  Tea  0  2 

7  pints  Milk     -------      0  10* 

Sundries  --------02 

i  lb.  Dripping  -  0  U 

1  lb.  Sugar  ---^---02 

  Total   -      -      -  4  6 


E.  S.    Aged  35.    Four  children  under  13. 

Income.  s.  d. 

Charwoman  \      W  \ 

y  and  food. 

Kelief  2  6 

2  Loaves   -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      0  10 


Total 


B.  C.   Aged  72. 


Income. 


Belief 
Son  - 


Total 


15  4 


Expenditure.  s.  d. 

Bent   5  3 

Coal  and  Light        -   16 

Insurance  -....--06 

Bread   1  7 

Meat,  21  lbs,   10 

Tea,  i  lb.   0  41 

Sugar,  3  lbs.     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  0  6 

Butter,  1  lb.     -       -   0  6 

Dripping,  1  lb.  -      -      -       -.-.0  6 

Eice  or  Sago    -      -   03 

Milk,  2  quarts     •     -       -      -   —       -       -  0  6 

Potatoes          -   0  21 

Eggs,  2    0  11 

Soap  and  Soda   0  3l 

Sundries  (for  Clothing,  etc.)     -      -      -      -  2  3 

Total  ...      -  15  4 


s.  d. 

3  0 
1  7 


4  7 


Expenditure.  s.  d. 

Boom       -  ^-       -       -       -.  17 

1  cwt.  CoaL   -      -      -      -      '      -  0  7| 

3  Loaves  at  2id.      -      -      -      -      -      -  0  7^ 

2  ozs.  Tea        -   0  2i 

1  lb.  Sugar   0  2 

2  lbs.  Meat      -------  0  6 

1  pint  Lamp  Oil   0  1 

lib.  Soap   0  1 

I  oz.  Tobacco   0  3 

Sticks  ---01 

i  lb.  Cheese     -------  0  2l 

1  lb.  Bacon       -------  0  2 

Total    -      -      -      -  4  7 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (C)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Dearden,  Ecclesall  Bierlow.    (Q.  41230.) 
L.  E.  and  M.    65  and  38  years. 


Income. 


Eelief 
Relief 
Earnings 


Total 


s.  d. 

2  6 


9  0 


Expenditure.  s.  d. 

Rent   3  6 

Coal  (two  fires)   16 

1  St.  Flour   0  8^ 

Barm   0  1^ 

3  ozs.  Tea        -      -   0  3 

2  lbs.  Sugar   04 

1  lb.  Soap   0  2i 

I  lb.  Dripping   0  3 

li  lbs.  Meat   10 

Candles   0  1 

\^  pints  Lamp  Oil   0  3 

Sticks      -   -  0  1 

Apples   0  2 

Milk   0  1 

i  lb.  Butter   0  3| 

Salt,  Mustard,  Pepper,  etc.      -      -      -      -  0  2 

Total   -      -      -      -  9  0 


ALLAN  DEARDEN,  Superintendent  of  Out  Relief. 
JOHN  G.  LITTLE,  Relieving  Officer,  No.  1  District. 
JOHN  R.  CROOKES,      „  „       „  2 

ALEXANDER  HILL,      „  „       „  3 


APPENDIX  No.  XIL  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Benjamin  North,  Huddersfidd.    {Q.  41761  (38).) 


Industeial  Superannuation  Scheme  or  Old  Age  Pensions. 


There  shall  be  a  central  industrial  superannuation 
authority  in  every  city,  county,  borough,  town  or  village, 
composed  of  representatives  of  pubhc  bodies  and  friendly 
societies  as  follows  : — 

Cities  and  Boroughs. 
]\Iayors   and   Deputy-Mayors ;     Chairman    of  each 
Committee  of  municipal  bodies  ;    Chairman  and  Vico- 
Chairman  of  boards  of  guardians  ;  six  members  of  regis- 
tered friendly  societies. 

Urban  and  Rural  Councils. 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  and  Chairman  of  each 
Committee  ;   Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  board  of 
guardians  ;  six  members  of  registered  friendly  societies. 

There  shall  be  a  register  kept  in  the  centre  of  every 
district  of  all  industrious  persons. 

Funds  shall  be  raised  as  follows  : — 

It  shall  be  imperative  on  all  persons  to  give  a  stamped 
receipt  of  wages  either  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  at 
the  following  rate  per  week  :  — 

429— IV. 


^d.  Stamp  on  10s.  and  under  20s. 

Id.      ,.       „  20s.  to  30s. 

l^d.      „       „  30s.  „  40s. 

2d.      „       „  40s.  „  50s. 

2|-d.      „       „  50s.  „  60s. 

That  for  superannuation  purposes  : — - 

^d.  be  added  to  the  Income  Tax. 

^d.  be  added  to  receipt  stamp  £2  to  £50. 

|d.  for  each  additional  £50. 

Small  shopkeepers,  vendors,  hawkers,  and  persons  of 
irregular  employment  shall  give  to  the  registry  office  a 
stamped  receipt  of  their  average  earnings,  either  weekly 
monthly  or  quarterly  as  per  scale. 

A  registry  shall  be  kept  in  every  district  of  all  industrious 
persons  unfortunately  out  of  employ. 

The  idle,  the  dissolute,  the  tramp,  and  all  others  who 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  stamp  receipt  register 
will  when  old  and  infirm  and  destitute  be  subjected  to 
Poor  Law  relief. 

4  I 
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APPENDIX  No.  XII.  {A.)-ccmtinued. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Benjamin  North,  Hudderxfield.    (Q.  ^1761  (38).) 


Distribution  of  the  Funds. 

The  National  Excheqrer  shall  meet  the  calls  made  by 
the  industrial  superannuation  authority.  The  registered 
friendly  societies  of  every  district  shall  be  authorised 
to  appoint  from  amongst  their  members  so  many  persons 
as  each  district  require  ;  all  such  appointments  to  be 
approved  by  the  central  authority ;  they  shall  be  called 
the.  industrial  superannuation  officers. 

They  shall  distribute  the  weekly  allowances  to  the 
aged  poor,  by  the  order  of  the  central  authority.  The 
registered  friendly  societies  shall  be  subsidised  for  the 
work. 

All  persons  who  have  become  poor  and  infirm  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  or  those  who  through  sickness  or  accident 


or  otherwise  prematurely  aged  and  unable  to  work  at 
forty-five  years  and  upwards  shall  give  evidence  of  their 
position  which,  if  satisfactory  to  the  industrial  authority, 
shall  entitle  them  to  a  sum  of  not  less  than  5s.  per  week 
and  in  no  case  shall  the  sick  allowance  of  a  iriendly 
society  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Friendly  societies  are  herein  acknowledged  in  the 
distribution  of  this  proposed  national  superannuation 
scheme  as  being  bodies  or  associations  of  thrifty  in- 
dividuals regularly  distributing  sickness  and  funeral 
b:!nefits  already  throughout  every  district  and  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  even  more 
particularly  in  the  congested  districts  where  this  distribu- 
tion would  be  most  required. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIII.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  George  Abbott,  Sheffield.    (Q.  423G7,) 


Extract  from  Rules  of  the  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  District  Branch  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 

Foresters  Friendly  Society. 


Accident  Compensation. 

21.  Sec.  1. — Any  member  who  shall  become  totally 
blind  or  as  the  result  of  an  accident  occurring  after  his 
admission  to  the  district  be  rendered  permanently  unable 
to  follow  his  usual  trade  or  occupation,  shall,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions,  become  entitled  to  a  sUm  of 
money  not  exceeding  £75,  which,  under  speciai  circum- 
stances, shall  be  paid  to  the  member  in  such  proportion 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  Application  for  Grant. — All  applications  for  the 
grp.nt  shall  be  made  by  the  member  to  his  court,  within 
three  months  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  permanent 
total  blindness  or  accident.  If  the  members  of  the  court 
think  the  applicant  worthy  of  a  grant,  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  must  be  entered  upon  the  minute  book,  and  notice 
of  the  application  sent  to  the  district  secretary  on  a  form 
provided  for  that  purpose,  within  twenty-one  days  after- 
wards. The  district  secretary  shall,  within  twenty-one 
days  of  receiving  the  appUcation,  call  a  meeting  of  the 
compensation  committee,  who  shall  investigate  the  case 
and  lay  the  facts  before  the  first  ensuing  district  meeting, 
by  whom  alone  the  grant  can  be  made.  Should  they  deem 
it  desirable,  they  shall  have  power  to  require  the  apphcant 
to  submit  himself  for  examination  by  any  medical  practi- 
tioner whom  they  may  select.  The  cost  of  the  examination 
and  any  other  expenses  to  be  paid  from  this  fund.  When- 
ever a  grant  is  made,  the  management  committee  shall 
make  arrangements  for  the  presentation  of  such  grant 
upon  receipt  of  which  the  member  shall  declare  off  the  sick 
fund  of  his  court,  and  shall  not  afterwards  be  eligible  for 
sickness  allowance  for  such  bhndness  or  accident. 

Sec.  3.  Cavses  which  bar  Claims. — Members  cannot 
make  claim  for  compensation  grants,  if — 

(a)  At  the  date  of  their  accident  their  arrears  of 
contribution  and  other  dues  amount  to  more  than 
sixteen  weeks'  contribution. 


(6)  The  accident  was  caused  through  drunkenness 
or  other  personal  misconduct  at  the  tiine. 

Sec.  4.  Registration  of  Applications. — Whenever  any 
apphcation  for  a  compensation  grant  is  made  tte  district 
secretary  shall  register  the  same  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose,  giving  particulars  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  accident,  date  of  its  occurrence,  and  attestation  by 
one  or  more  medical  practitioners,  or  other  persons. 

Sec.  (5)  Obtaining  Grant  through  Fraud  or  Misrepre- 
sentation.— Should  asy  member  obtain  the  compensation 
grant  through  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  the  cause  or 
effects  of  his  accident,  and  afterwards  resume  his  usual 
occupation,  he  shall  refund  the  amount  granted,  and  be 
expelled  without  prejudice  to  any  Habihty  to  prosecution 
which  he  may  have  incurred. 

Sec.  6.  Appointment  of  Committee. — At  the  October 
district  meeting  in  each  year,  five  members  (not  more 
than  one  from  any  particular  court)  shall  be  elected,  who, 
together  with  the  district  officers  and  trustees  for  the  time 
being,  shall  be  the  compensation  committee. 

Sec.  7.  Method  of  raising  Amount  required  for  Grant. — 
Each  court  shall  contribute  the  sum  of  sixpence  each  benefit 
member,  or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  required,  whenever 
a  grant  has  been  made.  These  contributions  may  be 
made  either  from  the  Court  Subsidiary  Benefit  Fund,  or 
the  court  may,  if  they  prefer,  make  a  direct  levy  upon 
their  members  for  the  amount  required. 

Sec.  8.  Members  shall  register  with  their  court  secre- 
tary, in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  particulars  of  any 
accident  to  them,  within  twenty-one  days  of  the  date  of 
such  accident,  faihng  which,  the  committee  shall  have 
power  to  refuse  any  grant  from  this  fund.  The  court 
secretary  shall  forward  to  the  district  secretary  a  copy  of 
these  registered  particulars  along  with  the  first  quarterly 
returns  due  after  the  registration. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIV.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  Waite,  King's  Norton.    {Q.  432GQ.) 


KING'S  NORTON  UNION. 


Analysis  op  E.xtendituke  on  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  fob  the  Year  ended  Michaelm\s,  1905. 


£ 

Percentage. 

In  Maintenance,  Workhouse  - 

-  5,364 

9 

091 

„  Infirmary 

-  4,244 

7 

193 

„             Cottage  Homes 

-  1,786 

3 

027 

„        for  all  Institutions 

-  11,394 

19 

308 

Rations  for  73  Officers  - 

-  2,513 

4 

259 

Salaries  and  Wages 

-  8,124 

13 

786 

Lunatics  .... 

-  10,545 

17 

873 

Outdoor  Poor  (including  Labour 

Test)  .... 

-  10,492 

17 

78 

Repayment  of  Loans 

-  8,604 

14 

583 

Care  of  Building — Furniture,  Rents, 

Taxes  and  Insurance 

-  4,870 

8 

•254 

All  other  Charges  - 

-  2,444 

4 

■142 

Total  Expenditure 

[£58,986 

Average  number  maintained  for  the  above  period  : — - 

Average  Cost 


per  Week, 
s.  d. 


Workhouse 
Infirmary 
Cottage  Homes 
All  Institutions 
Officers'  Rations 


-  423 

-  243 

-  183 

-  852 

-  per  individual 


4 
6 
3 
5 
13 


ll 

1 


or  a  Total  Cost  per  week  of  £58  6s.  6jd. 
Lunatics  -       -       -    400  at  a  Cost  per  week  of  10s. 


s. 

d. 

Maintenance  of  Inmates  costs  3 

10|  in  every  20s. 

Repayment  of  Loans  , 

2 

11 

Care   and  Maintenance 

of  Property    -  , 

1 

Outdoor  Relief      -  , 

3 

^ 

Maintenance  of  Lunatics  , 

3 

Officers'  Rations    -  , 

0 

Salaries  and  Wages  , 

,  2 

9 

Other  Charges       -  , 

0 

10 

Summarising  the  above  under  the  heads  of  Mainten- 
ance and  Shelter  of  the  Poor  and  Cost  of  Administra- 
tion : — 

Ilaintenance  of  Poor. 


Food  and  Clothing 
Outdoor  Relief 
Repayment  of  Loans  - 
Care  of  Property  - 
Maintenance  of  Lunatics 


A  dmin  istration. 


Officers'  Food 
Salaries  and  Wages 
Other  Charges 


3 
3 
2 
1 
3 

15 


Si- 
ll 

6J 


s.  d. 

0  10^ 

2  9 

0  10 

4  5\ 


APPENDIX  No.  XV.  (A). 


Handed  in  hy  Rev.  Canon  Astbury,  King's  Norton.    [Q.  43543.) 


Cottage  Homes, 
Northfield,  near  Birmingham. 

March  22nd,  1907. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sib, — I  should  have  communi- 
cated with  you  earlier,  but  I  have  waited  for  an  answer 
to  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Grimsby,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Fishing  Service. 

We  have  sent  ten  boys  to  the  Grimsby  fishing  service, 
and  of  those,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present,  one  is  a  skipper, 
two  are  third  hands  and  five  are  still  apprentices.  The 
other  two  left  the  Homes  in  1894  and  I  have  not  heard 
from  them  for  some  time.  ^Vhen  last  heard  of  they  were 
going  on  all  right.  I  understand  a  good  skipper  can 
make  as  much  as  £1  a  day  when  at  sea.  One  of  the  boys 
soon  after  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship  stated  in 
a  letter  :  "  My  weekly  wage  is  30s.  besides  my  share  of 
the  liver  money,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  bad  for  a  start. 
I  have  comfortable  lodgings  and  am  getting  on  beauti- 
fully." Another  who  has  not  yet  completed  his  first 
year's  apprenticeship  informs  me  that,  in  addition  to 
everything  being  found  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea,  he  is 
already  making  an  average  of  8s.  per  week. 

Only  one  boy  has  been  reported  to  us  for  giving  trouble, 


and  the  last  time  I  was  in  Grimsby  I  was  told  he  had 
settled  down  and  was  going  on  nicely. 

Although  a  rough  life  the  boys  seem  to  like  it  when 
once  they  have  got  used  to  it. 

Royal  Navy. 

Our  boys  are  not  sent  to  training  ships  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Royal  Navy,  but  are  entered  direct  through 
the  local  recruiting  office.  Up  to  the  present  seventeen 
have  entered.  I  am  unable  to  give  an  account  of  advance- 
ments to  the  different  ratings,  but  judging  from  con- 
versations I  have  had  with  the  boys  when  they  have 
visited  the  Homes,  and  their  general  conduct,  I  should, 
say  the  majority  have  done  well  and  have  been  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  the  Homes. 

As  I  have  often  said,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  good 
intelligent  boys,  physically  fit,  should  be  rejected  because 
they  fall  a  little  short  of  the  standard  in  height,  and  boys 
intellectually  inferior  accepted  because  they  happen 
to  come  up  to  the  standard.  In  short,  height  is  considered 
of  more  importance  than  brains. 

Trusting  the  information  I  have  given  will  meet  your 
requirements, — I  remain. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chas.  T.  Davis. 
Superintendent  of  the  Homes. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVI.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Senior  Fothergill,  Birmingham.    (Q.  4-3823  (?).) 


PARISH  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 


Statistics  as  to  Number  op  Indoob  and  Outdoor   Poob,  and  Cost  op  Relief  at  Various  Pebiods 

FBOM  1883  to  1906, 


The  following  Return  has  been  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  out-relief.  It  was  submitted  by  him  to  the  various 
relief  committees,  and  they  were  agreed  in  advising  that  it  should  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Board.    This  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Central  Outdoor  Rehef  Committee. 

Number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  poor  during  the  following  years  : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Number  of  Paupers  chargeable  on 
the  1st  January  in  each  year. 

Total. 

Cost  of  Out-Relief 
for  the  Year  ended 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Christmac. 

1883 

246,352 

2,524 

4,864 

7,388 

£ 

15,522 

1888 

3,147 

2,406 

5,553 

6,807 

1893 

245,503 

3,017 

778 

3,795 

2,236 

1898 

2,868 

952 

3,820 

3,968 

1900 

3,158 

1,086 

4,244 

4,927 

1901 

245,522 

3,160 

1,242 

4,402 

5,781 

1902 

3,251 

1,375 

4,626 

5,890 

1903 

3,343 

1,465 

4,808 

5,993 

1904 

3,522 

1,458 

4,980 

6,193 

1905 

3,738 

1,683 

5,421 

6,325 

1906 

3,658 

1,638 

5,296 

6,331 

1907 

3,528 

1,494 

5,022 

The  infirmary  was  opened  aa  a  separate  institution  in  February,  1889.     The  method  of  election,  and  the  quahfication  of 
guardians  of  the  poor  were  altered  iu  1894,  and  guardians  from  that  date  are  elected  for  the  various  wards  of  the  parish. 
The  next  table  shows  the  increased  cost  of  relief  and  number  of  paupers  in  each  relief  district  comparing  1901  with  1906. 


District. 

Average  weekly  number  of  Outdoor 
Poor  for  the  Year  ending  Laly-Day. 

Increase  per 
Cent. 

Cost  of  Out-Relief  during  the  Year 
ended  Lady-Day. 

1901. 

1903. 

1901. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

1 

243 

359 

47-7 

1,046 

1,524 

2 

435 

465 

6-8 

2,129 

2,111 

3 

200 

287 

43-5 

907 

1,228 

4 

227 

407 

79-3 

1,085 

1,550 

Of  the  eleven  persons  to  whom  orders  were  given  in 
1905,  four  were  subsequently  removed  to  another  parish. 
The  remainder  had  on  several  occasions  been  cautioned 
for  neglecting  their  homes  and  children.  The  general 
surroundings  in  each  case  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  committees  felt  that  out-re!ief  should  not  be  continued 
under  such  circumstances.  The  recipients  had  every 
assistance  given  them  of  improving  their  condition,  but 
no  alteration  took  place,  and  orders  for  the  workhouse 
were  therefore  given. 

Senior  Fothergill, 

Superintendent. 


Statement  by  the  Clebk. 
The  Clerk  desires  to  explain  to  those  guardians  who 
were  not  members  of  the  board  in  the  year  1883,  the 
cause  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving out-relief  at  the  close  of  the  year  1893,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  relief  for  the  same  period,  as 
compared  with  the  number  and  cost  at  the  close  of  1883, 
Early  in  the  year  1883  the  attention  of  the  board  was 
drawn  to  the  somewhat  alarming  condition  of  out-relief 
in  the  parish,  and  a  special  committee  wa.s  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject.  This  committee,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  board,  framed  a  series  of  regulations  for  adoption 


There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  poor  since  1894. 

The  relief  committees  have  been  charged  recently 
with  giving  orders  for  the  workhouse  to  persons  applying 
for  outdoor  relief,  thereby  contributing  to  the  over- 
crowded state  of  that  Institution.  There  has  been  a 
continuous  diminution  of  such  orders  since  1883.  The 
following  table  shows  that  there  is  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  such  a  statement. 


Year. 

Orders  for  the 
Workhouse  made 

by  the 
Relief  Committees. 

For  Number  of 
Persons. 

Number  of  those 
Orders  used. 

For  Number  of 
Persons. 

1883 

1,138 

2,880 

344 

497 

1888 

99 

217 

33 

59 

1890 

39 

55 

14 

20 

1905 

8 

15 

4 

11 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Senior  Fothergill,  Birmingham.    (Q.  Jf3S25  {2).) 


by  the  various  relief  committees,  and  by  adhering  to 
them  it  helped  to  a  great  extent  in  bringing  about  uni- 
formity of  treatment  by  the  relief  committees.  About 
this  time  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  for 
the  district  (Mr.  J.  J.  Henley)  was  impressing  upon  the 
board  the  absolute  necessity  for  improving  their  nursing 
arrangements  at  the  workhouse,  and  urging  them  to 
provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  separate  institution  for 
the  treatment  of  sick  poor.  Pending  the  board  coming 
to  a  decision  respecting  the  provision  of  a  separate  in- 
firmary, he  advised  the  guardians  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  workhouse  at  Brownlow  Hill,  Liverpool,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  associated  with  the 
system  of  the  engaging  of  visiting  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  assist  in  the  treatment  of  the  indoor  sick  poor. 
In  the  course  of  making  investigations  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  both  in  and  out-relief  in  Liverpool,  the  deputa- 
tion were  much  impressed  with  the  valuable  information 
given  them  respecting  the  employment  of  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  cross- visitor  in  the  out-relief  department. 
The  deputation's  report  in  favour  of  the  engaging  of 
visiting  physicians  and  a  surgeon  were  adopted  by  the 
board,  and  the  special  committee  were  next  empowered 
tc  consider  the  question  of  appointing  a  superintendent 
to  take  sole  charge  of  the  out-relief  work  of  the  parish. 
The  relieving  officers  at  this  time,  with  one  exception, 
were  well  advanced  in  years.  It  was  generally  known 
by  the  guardians  that,  owing  to  this  fact,  and  the  number 


of  cases  on  the  relief  lists  being  exceptionally  large,  the 
relieving  officers  were  quite  unable  to  make  the  neces- 
sary investigations  to  enable  them  to  report  the  whole 
facts  to  the  relief  committees.  After  some  amount  of 
discussion  it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority  of  the  board 
to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  out-relief,  and  also  a  cross- 
visitor  to  assist  in  a  careful  investicration  being  made 
of  all  the  cases  then  on  the  relief-books.  As  the 
older  relieving  officers  retired  younger  men  were 
appointed  as  their  successors,  and  these  new  officers,  to- 
gether with  the  superintendent,  began  to  devote  particular 
attention  to  persons  receiving  relief,  and  to  make  thorough 
investigations  respecting  all  fresh  applicants.  The  result 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  tabulated  statement. 
The  out-relief  staff  consisted  in  1883  of  five  medical  officers 
(partially  employed),  five  relieving  officers,  an  assistant 
relieving  officer,  and  two  pay-clerks.  The  superinten- 
dent recommended  soon  after  his  appointment  that  another 
relieving  officer  should  be  engaged.  This  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  board.  In  the  course  of  time  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  had  so  greatly  declined 
that  the  staff  was  rearranged  upon  several  occasions, 
and  now  consists  in  addition  to  the  superintendent,  of  two 
medical  officers,  four  relieving  officers,  an  assistant 
relieving  officer  and  one  pay-clerk  who  also  acts  as 
cross -visitor. 

Charles  Fletcher, 
i  Clerk. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVII.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Bygott,  Birmingham.    {Q.  ^1^133.) 


Parish  of  Aston  in  Birmingham. 


Statement  as  to  relation  between  Housing  Conditions  and  Sickness. 


In  the  accompanying  list  of  patients  the  Ward  in  which  the  patient  resides  is  denoted  : 

B. — St.  Bartholomew's. 
D. — Deritend. 
B. — Bordesley. 


Extracted  from  Medical  Officer  of  Health's  Report  for  L905. 


Population. 

Acreage. 

Population 
per  Acre. 

Ordinary 
Death  Rate. 

Infant 
Mortality 
per  1000. 

St.  Bartholomew's 

15,000 

200 

79-1 

23-1 

207 

Deritend      -      -  . 

31,003 

279 

85 

20-6 

205 

Bordesley     -      -  . 

58,464 

1,387 

42-2 

13-4 

131 

There  is  a  little  discrepancy  in  our  figures,  we  reckon  our  population  for  Poor  Law  purposes  at  about  120,000. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  in  many  cases  is  not  accurate,  the  practical  information  required  from  me  was  : 
{'i)  Is  patient  fit  for  work  ; 

{h)  Is  he  fit  for  removal  to  Workhouse  considering  that  fact  as  to  whether  he  suffers  from  an  infectious  disease  ; 
the  examinations  were  not  made  so  carefully  as  if  I  intended  to  treat  tlie  disease. 

Number  of  houses  of  patients  in  Deritend  Ward  --------  .       .  45 

„  „  „  St.  Bartholomew's  Ward  -------       •       -       -  19 

„  „  „  Bordesley  ----------.--35 

100 
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Handed  in  by  Dr.  Bygott,  Birmingham.    (Q.  44183 


Name  of 
.  Pauper. 

Age. 

Eesidence. 

Nature  of  Disease. 

.4-^ 

tn 

Housing  Conditions. 

1.  A.  B.  - 

40 

6,  Eetreat,  Bordesley  Park  Ed. 

Eheumatism,  etc. 

B 

 . 

Back  to  back,  in  poor  condition. 

2.  C.  R.  - 

67 

109,  Fourth  Avenue  - 

Mental  enfeeble- 

B 

Good  house,  rent  about  7s. 

3.  M.  Y.  - 

62 

10-5,  Garrison  Lane  - 

Bronchitis. 

B 

Back  to  back,  in  poor  condition. 

4.  M.  A.  F.- 

50 

10-6,  Garrison  Street  - 

Eheumatism. 

B 

"                    ))  )j 

5.  E.  D.  - 

62 

23,  Butler  Street  South 

Growth  in  chest. 

B 

Front  house,  double. 

6.  H.  P.  - 

50 

37,  Vaughton  Street  - 

Eheumatism,  etc. 

D 

„        .,       „  squalid. 

7.  J.  J.  - 

84 

211,  Alcester  Street 

Old  age. 

D 

„        „    single,  very  poor  street. 

8.  E.  D.  - 

54 

17,  Great  Barr  Street  - 

Alcoholism. 

£ 

Back  to  back,  squalid. 

9.  W.  T.  - 

38 

13-7,  Moseley  Street  - 

Phthisis,  etc. 

D 

>)          i>  )) 

10.  G.  T.  - 

43 

2  ch.,  159,  Moseley  Street  - 

Bronchitis. 

D 

"         "  " 

11.   Ji.  J. 

53 

zz-b,  liracliora  otreet  - 

)) 

U 

))  J) 

12.  E.  G.  - 

22 

19,  Ivy  Lane       -    .  - 

Gonorrhoea. 

B 

Single  house,  „ 

IQ    TT  T  T 
lo.  JCl,  i .  J .  - 

zu,  *jiover  otrecij  -      -  - 

Diabetes. 

D 
JJ 

Back  to  back,  squalid  and  dirty. 

14.  E.  H.  - 

57 

1-1,  Westley  Street  - 

Destitution. 

B 

"          "  " 

■%  f      T  TT 

15.  L.  Jd. 

10 

-1      -1      TXT  it  O  J.  L 

1-1,  Westley  btreet 

)» 

B 

))          1)  » 

16.  E.  G.  - 

47 

2-7,  Moseley  Road 

Indigestion. 

B 

))          »  )) 

17.  W.  H.  - 

36 

26,  Heath  Mill  Tiane  - 

Epilepsy. 

B 

Double  house,  comfortable. 

18.  F.  Y.  - 

39 

4,  Victoria  Terrace,  Westley 

Confinement. 

B 

Back  to  back,  very  squalid,  bedroom 

Street. 

window  in  next  room 

knocked  out ;  house 

dirty. 

19.  E.  W. 

9 

6-8,  Watery  Lane 

Scarlet  tever. 

h 

„          „     squalid    and  dirty, 

patient  was  lying  in  a 

box. 

20.  A.  E.  T.  - 

39 

8,  Elm  Terrace,  Sydenham 

Cancer  of  womb. 

B 

House  in  decent  terrace. 

Road. 

91     S  P 

R7 

V/lU. 

n 
u 

lllH  TcicniriTicirl  af'fori'l' 
\J IVI  IctolllUllcU.  bUlCOt. 

9V    T  O 

lo    /  )  XJcLL  Will  KJ  ti  Kj\j\j 

JJl  WJIL/Jli  LlO. 

T) 

r\i  pLt  \c\  ItopIt  crmali/i 

ZO.     *  V  .  XLi.  V^. 

O    Zij  J-Zdl  will  kJuioCL' 

Itch. 

J) 

It                 »)  )) 

94    A  TT 

i^t>5  v_^iit;cijJoiu.t; 

J-ZldUC  LCO. 

xJ 

jjii'Lit:;  oinjjjj  uuuuic  iiuLioc^  Clean  and 

tidy. 

25.  T.  E.  - 

36 

20,  Thomas  Street 

Bronchitis,  etc. 

D 

Single  house,  poor  street. 

^IJULUlolo  IHJ  W 

26.  W.  W.  - 

35 

6,  Lowe  Street    -      -  - 

Sores,  syphilis. 

D 

Double  house,  clean  street. 

27.  W.  G.  - 

81 

21,  Little  Barr  Street  -  - 

Old  age. 

B 

Single  house,  untidy  and  squalid. 

28.  E.  T.  - 

57 

12-6,  Upper  Trinity  Street  - 

Weak  heart. 

B 

Back  to  back,     „  „ 

29.  E.  B.  - 

72 

Earls  Buildings,  Leopold  St. 

Eheumatism. 

D 

„         „  clean. 

30.  T.  H.  - 

63 

12-4,  Emily  Street 

Heart  disease. 

D 

)>         )>  )) 

31.  W.  H.  - 

39 

31,  Conybeare  Street  - 

Dilated  heart. 

D 

Double  house,clean  and  comfortable. 

32.  J.  R. 

75 

1-9,  Arthur  Street 

Bronchitis. 

B 

Back  to  back,  poor. 

33.  S.  S.  A.  - 

48 

71,  Eversley  Road 

Bronchitis. 

B 

Double  house,  clean  and  poor. 

34.  W.  E.  - 

46 

10,  Bangor  Road  -      -  - 

Heart  Disease. 

B 

„        „      new  and  tidy. 

35.  T.  F.  - 

72 

34,  Sydney  Road  -      -  - 

Bronchitis. 

B 

„        „      dirty  and  untidy 

36.  M.  S.  - 

76 

Carrington  Road  -      -  - 

Bronchitis. 

B 

„        „  clean. 

37.  W.  C.  T. 

59 

47,  Kingston  Road 

Eheumatism. 

B 

„        „  comfortable. 

38.  A.  H.  - 

25 

10,  Keeley  Street 

Midwifery. 

B 

Back  to  back,  very  squalid  and  dirt 

39.  E.  S. 

36 

6,  Marlborough  Road  - 

Heart  Disease. 

B 

Comfortable,  double. 

40.  E.  L.  - 

Eversley  Road 

Bronchitis. 

B 

11.  G.  G.  - 

68 

16,  Saliley  Street  - 

Bronchitis. 

B 

Back  to  back,  old  but  clean. 

42.  E.  G.  - 

67 

16,  Saltley  Street  - 

Bronchitis. 

B 

43.  S.  T.  - 

65 

178,  Watery  Lane 

Bronchitis. 

B 

„  comfortable. 

44.  A.  S.  - 

57 

20,  Regents  Park  Road 

Heart  Disease,  etc. 

B 

Double,  poor  but  tidy. 

45.  m!  a.  D. 

80 

66,  Herbert  Road- 

Bronchitis. 

B 

„  comfortable. 

46.  F.  E.  - 

81 

1,   Gladstone  Terrace,  St. 

Bronchitis. 

B 

„      clean  and  poor. 

Andrews  Road. 

47.  E.  W.  - 

31 

366,  Bolton  Road  -       -  - 

Phthisis. 

B 

48.  A.  S.  - 

38 

bk.,  17,  Doris  Road 

Phthisis. 

Back  to  back,  squalid. 

49.  E.  S.  - 

11 

bk.,  17,  Doris  Eoad 

Eheumatism. 

B 

))          »  JJ 
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Name  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Residence. 

Nature  of  Disease. 

District. 

Housing  Conditions 

50.  J.  S. 

1 

bk.,  17,  Doris  Road 

Fits. 

B 

Back  to  back,  squalid. 

51.  M.  H.  - 

8 

6,  Milton  Place,  Herbert  Rd. 

Diabetes. 

B 

„           „    clean  and  poor  (mother 

has  a  cancer  of  womb). 

52.  C.  E.  H. 

9  niths 

8,  Limes,  Herbert  Road 

Bronchitis. 

B 

Double,  clean  and  poor. 

53.  A.  S..  .- 

55 

124,  Glover  Street 

Gout. 

D 

Back  to  back,  dirty. 

^  A      HIT  17' 

54.  M.  K. 

10 

O        J  T 

146,  bandy  Lane  -       -  - 

lironcliitis. 

B 

„          ,,     clean  and  poor. 

55.  E.  K.  - 

68 

1  bk.,  210,  Alcester  Street  - 

Diabetes. 

D 

„          „  squalid. 

56.  R.  B.  - 

36 

Bli.,  6,  Glover  Street  - 

Dead  on  arrival. 

D 

)i          ))  I) 

57.  C.  E.  - 

69 

14-2,  Darwin  Street  - 

Bronchitis. 

D 

„          „     clean  and  poor. 

58.  E.  D.  - 

39 

6,  Lombard  Street 

Heart  Disease. 

D 

Double  house     „  „ 

59.  F.  P.  - 

G8 

168,  Moseley  Street 

Bronchitis. 

D 

)i        )>        ))    .  )) 

D 

(occupies  one  room) 

60.  T.  B.  - 

71 

94,  Charles  Henry  Street 

Bronchitis. 

Back  to  back,  clean  and  poor. 

61.  E.  B.  - 

67 

94,  Charles  Henry  Street 

Indigestion. 

D 

62.  M.  J.  B.  - 

76 

188,  Cheapside 

Bronchitis. 

D 

Double,  old,  poor  street,  clean. 

51 

Rowton  House    -      -  '  - 

Skin  disease. 

D 

First-ra.tp  lodp'ino*  linn^p 

64.  C.  F.  - 

78 

113,  Alcester  Street 

Indigestion. 

D 

Double  house. 

65.  I.K.  - 

42 

20-1,  Cheapside  - 

Bronchitis. 

D 

Back' to  back,  squalid  and  dirty. 

66.  A.  H. 

o7 

5,  Montpellier  Street  - 

Bronchitis. 

B 

„         „        clean  and  poor. 

fi7  f!  W 

47 

9-fi  Alcpster  Strppt 

Bronchitm 

D 

)>        ))  J) 

73 

146  Leonold  Street 

Stroke 

D 

T)r^nnlp  noimp 

A.y  \J  LI  »J1C  HOC, 

77 

J.  ^VJj    J_JOW  JJ«J  \.\X  K_J  LI  ecu 

Tironpnit,m 

D 

70.  E.  K. 

62 

l.'HQ  SanHv  T.anp  -       -  - 

N^o  nV)vioim  rli^^pfi'^ip 

B 

71.  T.  L. 

25 

(^hpsTmirlp,       -        -  - 

Rvrihili^ 

D 

r^i^ pIt  tri  hflpir  QniT^lirl 

79  F,  R 

22 

1  bV   R  T.ittlp  Fflwarrl  Sfrppl" 

r*rp  D'n  ci  n  r»v 

1>  -I-  C^  LlCAiLlKjJ  • 

73.  b.  ii. 

63 

219,  Alcester  btreet 

Feebleminded. 

D 

Double  house,  old  street  but  respect- 

able. 

74    A  T? 

92 

1 5— -I  (;np?n"miflp   -        -  _ 

D 

XJcVLiv  \j\J  UctUlVj  (^icdll  clULlCU.lll"  i  LclUlc. 

75  G  D 

tOm      \Jfm  -I--'. 

59 

4-7  TTiffhcatp  Rt.rppt, 

TCirlnpv  dmpnc-p 

D 

MmiliiP  nniT-;p  aminliri 

7fi  S  A  H  - 

69 

1  l)k    181  Darwin  Stropt  - 

rnn  p  n  ^  f.i  ^ 

D 

))           »  JJ 

77.  E.  H. 

84 

."i  bk    61   Darwin  Strppt 

T^rATi  p  n  1  f.l  ^! 
JLJl  IJilClil  Ulo. 

D 

JJclCi^.    \J\J    MClClV,   \jiX^(Xli.   djllU.  UUUl. 

78.  S.  C. 

77 

1*^19  rifirri<^OTi  Tifinp 

Kinnpv  riT5Pa<?p 

Xi-H-lllC  V  LlloCiXoC* 

B 

T)min!p  Tinn^p  pnmfnrfalilA 

J_-/tJLlUlC   iHJU.oCj    KjKji.LLL\J\.  KjOjIJIKj. 

79.  E.  W.  - 

57 

1   T^rparl  Rt"  T^l  rrflrric'O'n  T,ni"tp 

J.,  XJi.\jai\X  kJL.  J.  l.j      ctl  1  ioUU  J-JcLliC 

ITpJirf",  Hl^PflciP 

-LJ-Ctl/l  U  LlloCCtoC* 

D 

vK'A  p  It  tn  r  in  p Ir   qci  n ei  Ii  rl 

80.  O.  VV. 

76 

.35,Spon  Terrace,Little  Broom 

Bronchitis. 

D 

Double  house,  clean  and  poor. 

Street. 

«1     G  W 

Ol.    VJT.    11  • 

35 

U  U.iocctoc. 

D 

H  TVOT  v'O  TO    l/"\/imn(T  rl  ^~in  tSiH 
lliftL-IclLc  H^U.^iIli^  LHJUSc. 

82.  T.  W. 

71 

nowloTi  TTnn^ip     -        _  _ 

-1        >V        li.    iiV/ Hoc 

Sli  O'n'l'lv  wPiiV  nPQrf 

KJllgllLlj'    VVCctli.  J-lCtll  L. 

D 

1)                          V  )J 

83.  F.  B. 

21 

1  R-1    Pnlmpr  Rfrppt 

J.  U     ij   i  tillliCi  kJL-lCCu 

(4  n  n  n  T*  r  n  i  p  o 

p. 

fid  f!  P 

.ifi7,   V^Ullj'  UCilC  OtlCCU 

D 

x-'OLiuie  jiOLihc,  cuiiuol taijie. 

85.  R.  F. 

41 

9  Church  View  Rtratforrl  St, 

T^irmidiitic; 

B 

86.  E.  R. 

61 

(-3,  Highgate  btreet  - 

Bronchitis. 

D 

Back  to  back,  squalid. 

87.  N.  B.  - 

41 

5-4,  Dymoke  Street 

Phthisis. 

D 

Back  to  back,  clean  and  poor  (widow. 

binall  earnings). 

88    T  R 

oo.   O  .  >J. 

xi-ij  J_jI  cloill  tl-^  iVUcv^.' 

XjI  uilLlllLla. 

B 

Double  hou.se,  clean  and  poor. 

csy.  W.  b. 

45 

Albert  ierrace,  ivioseleybt. 

rntnisis. 

D 

Back  to  ba':'k,  s.^ualid. 

90.  C.  G. 

3G 

58,  Highgate  Street 

Indigestion. 

D 

„          ,,     clean  and  poor. 

91.  I.  G.  - 

3 

58,  Highgate  Street 

Indigestion. 

D 

92.  E.  T.  - 

17 

3  bk..  Ill,  Upper  Trinity  St. 

Pneumonia. 

B 

„          „     dirty  and  untidy. 

93.  A,  (J 

67 

22,  Gibb  Street  - 

Stricture  of 

B 

„          „     clean  and  comfortable. 

Urethra. 

94.  T.  E.  - 

37 

1  ch.,  35,  Montague  Street  - 

Alcoholism,  etc. 

B 

„          „     squalid  and  dirty. 

95.  A.  M.  - 

39 

3-10,  Darwin  Street  - 

Bronchitis. 

B 

)i          )i          )  1) 

96.  E.  C.  - 

45 

5  ch.,  176,  Moseley  Street  - 

Inflamed  Varicose 

D 

,,         „  squalid. 

Vein. 
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Name  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Eesidence. 

Nature  of  Disease. 

District. 

Housing  Conditions. 

97.  J.  0.  - 

56 

8  bk.,  115  Upper  Trinity  St. 

Sore  arm,  heart 
disease 

B 

Back  to  back,  very  squalid  and  dirty, 

patient  was  seated 
on  a  broken  chair  by 
fire  and  was  said  to 
have  no  bedding. 

98.  B.  P.  - 

55 

19,  Clyde  Street  - 

Bronchitis 

D 

„         „  squalid. 

99.  R.  H.  - 

35 

14,  Mona  Road    -      -  - 

Heart  disease 
(alcoholic) 

B 

Double  house,  very  poor  street. 

100.  J.  W.  - 

80 

70,  Miles  Street  - 

Old  age 

B 

„         „     clean  and  comfort- 
able. 

Description  of  Terms  Used. 
Single  and  Back  to  hack  are  synonymous  as  to  character  of  house.   A  single  house  has  a  wall  at  back  with  no 
■windows  or  doors  in  it,  a  back  to  back  another  house.   Double  house  is  a  house  two  rooms  thick  with  a  back  door 
and  through  ventilation. 

Squalid. — Where  furniture  consists  of  a  table,  two  chairs  or  so,  and  a  wooden  couch,  and  bedroom  contains 
only  beds  and,  perhaps,  a  box. 

Poor. — Where  furniture  is  more  extensive,  dressing  table  upstairs,  a  couch,  chest  of  drawers,  pictures,  etc. 
Comfortable. — Where  little  luxuries  come  in,  e.g.,  carpet  on  bedroom  floor,  etc. 
Where  character  of  street  is  given,  I  do  not  remember  what  house  was  like. 
In  describing  diseases  plain  English  terms  were  used  when  possible. 
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SPECIMEN  COMPLETED  CASE  PAPERS  USED  AT  BIRMINGHAM  MEDICAL  MISSION. 


Introduced  by  City  Health  Visitor.  F  (free).  (Yellow  paper  for  male  still  at  school.) 

BIRMINGHAM  MEDICAL  MISSION,  Floodgate  Street,  De.  WILSON,  No.  W.  5501. 

Doctor. 


Kami  J.  P. , 


Address  5,  R.  P. 


Age  9.      Born  9  April,  1896. 


School  Green  Lanes. 

Std. 

Usual 
Age. 

Moved  into  Standard. 

Actual 
Age. 

1 

7 

2 

8 

3 

9 

i 

10 

Aug.  '05 

5 

11 

Aug.  '06 

6 

12 

7 

13 

«   w    .    D       ;  tF  c  ^12  (oldest) 
Beg*strar  s  Remarks  'm  6<m;o.  (youngest) 

F  had  kidney  removed,  1903. 


1906. 


Mar.  9 

„  16 

„  23 

„  30 

April  6 


Instructions  to  Dispenser. 


,  J.    ,  ,  1    .        f  Renew 
Adjustable  stamp^  ^^^^^  j^^^^^ 


Mt.  Tussis.  3ij  2  h.s. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Syr.  F.Phos.3i  j^ds 
01.  MorrhufE  3i-J  ' 

14  (days) 


Emulsio 

do. 
do. 
do. 


No 
School. 


14 


Renewal 


Father  J. 

Mother  M.  A. 

Parish  St.  A. 

Religion  Church  of  Eng. 

Place  of  Worship  nil 

Sunday  School  nil 

Classes  nil 


Relief. 


Toys 


line. 


Previous  History  and 
Present  Symptoms. 


(Abstract  of  shorthand 
notes.) 

Sharp  bronchitis  and 
asthma,  6  weeks,  marked 
rhonchi. 


Better. 


Bronchitis  gone. 


*  Note  the  mental  power  of  this  underfed  lad. 

iS??rday?Siiool  leave.  The  Nos.  are  sent  to  Education  Department  every  evening,  and  the  visiting  officer 
can  ask  for  patient's  Index  No.  at  the  home.  In  some  cases  we  enter  "go  school'  and  report  such  entry  to  the 
Department. 
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1906. 


Instructions  to  Dispenser. 


No 
School. 


Relief. 


May  1 


Rep. 


14 


Oct.  9 
„  30 
Nov.  13 


1907. 
Mar.  5 


Mt.  Tussis  3ij  2  h.s. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Renew 
After  June  11 

6d.  (cash) 

Emulsio 

Renewal 

line. 

Renew 
Aftek  Nov.  19 

Emulsio 
do. 
do. 

14 

2  Second-hand 
vests  (vests 
from  our 
stores). 

Renew 
After  April  14 

do. 

14 

Previous  History  and 
Present  Symptons. 


1156  (order  No.  added 
by  clerk). 

To  pay  fare  to  Conva- 
lescent Home,  Solihull 
where  we  are  charged 
2s.  per  week  per  child. 

Been  (to  Solihull). 


Bronchitis,  much  phlegm. 


Smallest  boy  in  class. 
(This  was  result  of 
question  directed  to 
elicit  this  suspected 
fact.)  Day  sleep  (i.e. 
while  school  knocked 
oflO-  Recommended  to 
Solihull  (i.e.  wait  turn). 


Introduced  hy 


(Blue  paper  to  indicate  female  not  above  school  age.) 


BIRMINGHAM  MEDICAL  MISSION,  Floodgate  Street,  Dr.  WILSON,  No.  W.  9500. 

Doctor. 


Ifame  C.  D. 


Address  10  ho.  C.  R. 


Age  2.      Born  9  July,  1904 


Jiegistrar's  Remarks 


School 

o(.j  Usual 
Std-  Age. 

Moved  into  Standard. 

Actual 
Age. 

1  7 

2  8 

3  9 

i  10 

5  11 

6  12 

7  13 

Father  J. 


•  Draper 


Mother  E.J 

Parish  St.  Thomas 

Religion  Wesleyan 

Place  of  Worship  St.  M.  S. 

Sunday  School 

Glasses 


1907. 

Instructions  to  Dispenser. 

Relief. 

No 
School. 

Previous  History  and 
Present  Symptoms. 

Feb.  13 

01.  Morrhuse  3  ss.  \  ,  , 
Syr.  F.  Phos.  3  ss.  J 

Guttae 
Atropin. 

2  Corneal  ulcers.  See 
Dr.  A.,  Friday. 

This  child  had  been  turned  away  the  day  before  from  the  Eye  Department  of  a  Hospital  because  only  a 
fixed  number  of  neiv  cases  (already  too  large  a  number)  could  be  satisfactorily  seen  a  day.  She  had  two  large  and 
active  corneal  ulcers,  causing  great  pain  and  requiring  treatment  urgently.  The  mother  thought  it  was  "blight" 
only.  We  gave  first  aid  ;  gave  introduction  by  special  letter  to  the  Eye  Surgeon  for  next  day  but  one.  He  received 
the  case  and  treated  it  drastically. 

This  case  illustrates  the  need  of  "  Close-at-hand  Dispensary  "  and  inter-communication  of  medical  authorities. 
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F  (This  colour  of  paper  (salmon)  indi- 

(Endorsement  meaning  "Free,"  i.e.,  cates  a  male  above  school  age.  The 

the  Id.  for  medicine  not  required  Nos.  follow  independent  of  sex  or 

in  this  case.)  age.) 

BIKMINGHAM  MEDICAL  MISSION,  Floodgate  Steeet,  Dr.  WILSON,  No.  W.  3207. 

Doctor. 

Class  Labourer  Parish  St.  G. 

Occupation  Out-door  Religion  Protestant 

Employer  C,  F.  St.  Place  of  Worship  nil 

Wage  18s.  up  to  20s.  Classet  nil 


Introduced  by 


Disease  Phthisis 
Name  W.  H.  S. 
Address  4  ho.  B.  St. 
Age,  etc.  28      Born  10  Oct.,  1876 


Begistrar't  Remarks  ^  C  3 


4  and  supports  wife's  mother. 
2 


1907. 

Instructions  to  Dispenser. 

Relief. 

Previous  History  and  Present 
Symptoms, 

Adjustable  st 

/  Eenew 
I  After  Mar.  11 

Jan.  29 

Mt.  Pect.  Co.  5i  U 
Tr.Opii      tt{3|5SS.  2h.s 

Capsules 
daily. 

Coal  1 

(Order  No. 
added  by 
clerk.) 

T^litliiQiQ  rlift fynoQPrl    1  9    Ton  1 

Original  Case  Paper  sent  to- 
Royal  Commission  early  1907. 

Feb.  5 

Kep.      -      -      .  . 

do. 

Linctus 

„  12 

Mt.  H.C.L.  5i  t.d.8.- 

do. 

1  strength 
do. 

Wrote  to  City  Aid  Society,  who- 
allowed  3s.  6d,  week  grocery 
and  1  cwt.  coal,  renewable  fort- 
nightly. 

„  19 

Kep.      ...  - 

do. 

do. 

Cough.     Diarrhoea  coming  on,, 
worse  at  nights. 

»  26 
Mar.  5 

'do,  

Mt.  Pect.  Co.  5i) 
Cinchon.  gr.  i !  §  ss.  2  h.s. 
Tr.  Opii     TTV2 1 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 

Uvula  congested.     Vocal  cords- 
thickened. 

City  Aid  Society  2s.  6d.  grocery 
weekly.  ( We  are  supplying  coal), 

»  12 

do.  

do. 

do. 

14  at  3d.  16G4 
Mi?k}l691 

(This  is  14  days'  milk  at  3d.) 

Man  became  bedridden,  and  treatment  entered  on  visiting  note  on  similar  lines.  The  case  paper  on  his  death 
had  a  brief  summary  of  the  visiting  note  ;  date  of  death,  date  of  certificate  of  death.  No.  of  certificate  and  cause  of 
death.  The  case  paper  was  endorsed  (at  the  top)  " Deceased  "  was  transferred  to  a  transfer  case,  and  the  index-card 
placed  (alphabetically)  among  the  "  deceased '  index  cards  for  reference  to  key  No.  of  case  paper  if  required  by" 
Registrar  General  or  other  authority. 

The  notes  above  were  in  shorthand  partly,  and  other  signs  used  which  could  not  be  reproduced  in  printing 
e.g.  the  sign  \^  for  diarrhoea. 

Introduced  by  (Salmon  paper  indicating  male  over  school  age.) 

BIRMINGHAM  MEDICAL  MISSION,  Floodgate  Street,  De.  WILSON,  No.  W.  6618. 

Doctor. 

Disease  Dyspepsia  Class  Parish  St.  A. 

N ame  L.  K.  Occupation  Painter  Religion  Church  of  England 

Address  B.  P.  Road.  Employer  Place  of  Worship  nil 

Age  22       Born  22  June,  1884  Wage  Classes  nil 

Registrar's  Remarks  Not  working  14  weeks. 


[1907. 

Instructions  to  Dispenser. 

Relief. 

Previous  History  and  Present 
Symptoms. 

Adjustable  st 

/  Renew 
I  After  April  14 

(Fair  copy  shorthand  and  sign 
notes.) 

March  5 

Mt.  Na.  si  -j 
Pot.  Brom,  gr.  x    I  t.d.s. 
Tr,  Val.  Am.  ni  X  J 

Pil.  Calomel 
gr.  ss.  daily. 

Pain  above  centre  abdomen  in 
median  line ;     epigastric,  no 
tumour.    Bowels  regular.  No 
lead    line ;     no  constipation. 
Vrme  thick.      Influenza  six 
weeks  ago.   Depressed  because 
out  of  work.    Examine  urine. 

(But  for  being  out  of  work,  this  man  nearly  joined  a  medical  club  at  Is.  6d.  a  month,  entrance  fee  2s.  6d.  Five 
shillings  a  veck  ar.d  medical  treatment  till  well  up  to  six  months,  less  Is.  6d.  a  month.) 
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Illustrates  need  of  "  close -at-hand 
dispensary." 

Introduced  by 


{i.e.,  endorsed  Free  by  Dr.,  being  found, 
as  treatment  proceeds,  too  poor  to 
pay  the  Id.  at  medicine  window.) 


Woman's  paper  {i.e.,  female  above 

school  age),  white. 


BIRMINGHAM  MEDICAL  MISSION,  Floodgate  Stebet,  De.  WILSON,  No.  W.  .34n. 

Doctor. 


2fame  Mrs.  H.  G.  Husband  G.  (dead) 

Husband's  Wages 

Address      Terrace,     Street  Occupation  Housewife 

Employm^ 

Age  55     Born  5th  November,  1847  Wages 
Registrar's  Remarlcs  "  Been  a  hard  winter  " 


Occupation 

Employer 

Parish  St.  A. 

Religion  Protestant 

Place  of  Worship  Medical  Mission 

Classes  Mothers'  Meeting 


1903. 


Mar.  20 
May  1 

„  22 


June  12 
July  10 


Instructions  to  Dispenser. 


Blue  St 

Mt.  Tussis.     3il  -    ^  , 

'-'    -,ss.  2  h.s. 

14 


Tr.  Digitalis  n;5/' 


Mt.  Tussis.  5i] 

Tr. Digital Tl(5  [5  ss.  2  h.s. 

Cinchon  gr.  ss.  J  14 


Rep. 


-  14 
Renewal  line. 


Rep. 
do.  - 


14 


24   do.  (Dr.  W's.  holiday)  28 


Sept.  18 
Nov.  13 


Mt.TiW5i|.3^_2l^_^ 
Cmch  gr.  ss.  J 


Renew 
'^"^P  I  After  May  23 


Wadding 
01.  Morrhuae 


01.  M. 

(more) 


Emp.  Bellad 
4x5 


do.  and 
wadding. 


Renew 
After  Aug.  23 


Lin.  Sap.  Co. 
do. 


Emp.  4x5 


Renew 
Aptee  Nov.  27 


Rep. 


14 


01.  M. 

(double) 

do. 


do. 


Relief. 


Previous  History  and  Present 
Symptoms. 


Discuss 
clothes  with 
nurse. 

Lin.  Sap.  Co. 

supply  cash 
for  not  bottle, 


Heart  irregular.    Mitral  regurgita- 
tion. Bronchitis. 


Living  with  son,  21,  doing  nothing. 


No  strensfk 


Influenza  two  M'eeks  ago,  two  days 
in  bed.    Sequelae  flu. 


Similar  treatment  all  winter,  1903-4,  but  attendance  irregular.  Annotations  as  to  bronchitis,  rheumatism, 
mitral  disease  and  enfeebled,  irregular  heart.  Coal  granted  once,  but  too  far  away  to  fetch  regularly.  Turned  up 
again  November,  1905,  and  was  after  one  month  lost  sight  of.  Came  March,  1st  1907,  very  ill,  heart,  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  stated  in  her  own  words,  arranged  for  reading  : — "  I  sent  three  times  for  parish  doctor,  to  the  parish.  Because 
I  had  '  no  one  belonging  to  me '  to  send,  he  would  not  come  till  a  heavy  responsibility  was  laid  on  him."  (This  rule 
occasionally  leads  to  cruel  and  serious  neglect,  even  the  appeal  of  kindly  neighbour  {vice  a  neglectful  relative  or  one 
to  whom  the  illness  or  death  would  be  an  advantage]  being  rudely  rebuffed.  In  this  way,  and  many  similar  ones, 
medical  out-relief  can  be  kept  well  under  control,  and  trouble  and  expense  spared.)  "  Then  I  had  no  one  to  send 
for  medicine,  more  than  half-an  hour's  walk." 

The  case  paper  was  endorsed  medically,  urine  to  be  brought  next  time  ;  Is.  given  for  trams  and  food,  absolute 
rest  enjoined  and  "  get  doctor  if  worse. '  The  woman  would  never  have  been  suspected  of  being  in  such  dire  need  ; 
and  was  too  respectable  and  kindly  to  be  subjected  to  unyielding  rules,  enforced  without  sympathy.  Her  death 
•was  shortly  after  reported  ;  I  never  saw  her  again. — H.B.W. 
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Illustrating  Infant  Mortality.  (Blue  paper  for  female  not  over  school  age.) 

Introduced  hy  City  Health  Committee,  Health  Visitor. 

BIRMINGHAM  MEDICAL  MISSION,  Floodgate  Street,  Dr.  WILSON,  No.  W.  6307, 

Doctor. 


Name  A.  E.  J. 


Address  15  H.  S. 


Age  10  wks.    Bmm  29th  Sept.,  1906 


School 

Std. 

Usual 
Age. 

Moved  into  Standard. 

Actual 
Age. 

1 

7 

2 

8 

3 

9 

4 

10. 

5 

11 

6 

12 

7 

13 

Father  J. 


Mother  S. 


J. 


Parish  St.  J. 


Seligion  Church  of  England 


Place  of  Worship  none 


^MnmX' }  ^  ^''^  ^"t'^)  M  2  <}o  w£.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^y-    I  ^^^^^y  do  it  ^^^^  =  M  ^^^lO 


10/52 


1906. 

Instructions  to  Dispenser. 

Adjustable  st 

QT,Tr>/  Renew 
I  After  Dec.  21 

Nov.  20 

R  Vin.  Spec.  IT^i  ^ 
Liq.  Calc.  Sacch.  n\  x  (-2  h.s. 
Aq.  ad.              5i  J 

01.  Camph. 
and 
wadding. 

Dec  3 

do.  -  

do. 

Dusting 
powder.* 

H  18 

do.             '              ^  ■ 
Eenewal  line. 

Virol. 

Renew 
After  Feb.  10. 

Jan.  1 

Rep.    -      -      -      -  - 

do. 

„  8 

Rep.  

do. 

Relief. 


Chart  teat. 

Chart  teat 
for  boat 
bottle. 


6d.  Gt  2016 


No 
School. 


Previous  History  and 
Present  Symptoms. 


(Abstract  of  shorthand 
notes  unreadable  by 
patient.) 

Mother  had  black  eye. 
Bottle-fed.  Suckled 
one  month.  Husband 
out  of  work,  so  milk 
went.  "Did  try.  Hadn't 
enough  food  to  keep  it. 
I  tried  it  all  roads. 

Is  taking  m.  and  b.  w. 
(milk  and  barley  water) 
as  per  chart. 

Died  (of  inanition  and 
marasmus)  Jan.  14th, 
1907,  bronchitis  having 
supervened. 


*  Equal  parts  starch,  boric  acid  and  zinc  oxide,  f  G==Grocery,  mixed,  i.e.,  rice,  oats,  lentils  (not  tea  and  sugar 
always  found  or  borrowed).  The  No.  2016  is  the  No.  on  relief  order  and  counterfoil  of  our  relief  order,  and  is  added 
by  clerk  to  show  automatically  to  doctor  on  next  attendance  that  his  instructions  have  not  been  overlooked. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVIII  (B). 
Handed  in  by  Dr.  H.  Bagster  Wilson,  Birmingham.  (Q.  44624.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  De.  H.  BAGSTER  WILSON,  M.R.C.S.,  WITH 
SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  "  HEALTH  DISTRICTS,"  "  DISTRICT  DISPENSARIES,"  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
jFROM  PAPER  TO  "  ECONOMIC  READING  CIRCLE." 


=        I.  (a)  Illness  from  Non-controllable  Conditions. 

(i)  Housing. — Confining  myself  to  the  "  Floodgate 
Street  Area,"  I  do  not  regard  the  bad  housing  as  the  chief 
element  in  the  vicious  circle  which  produces  the  illness 
of  the  poor  person.  In  itself  a  disgrace  to  our  social 
system,  its  worst  features  would  vanish  in  the  majority 
of  cases  were  there  sufficient,  and  sufficiently  authori- 
tative, actual  medical  inspection  by  experienced  doctors, 
and  were  the  houses  used  in  accordance  with  the  ele- 
mental rules  of  health.  Further,  were  the  habits  of  the 
people  less  selfish  and  more  temperate,  the  houses  would 
either  stand  empty,  or  would  be  so  materially,  and 
frequently,  overhauled,  that  each  one  would  become  a 
tiny  workmen's  palace  with  its  class  adornments  and 
traditions,  rather  than  a  lair,  wifh  cooking  accommo- 
dation, for  an  ill-regulated  and  soon  to  be  disintegrated 
group  of  human  beings  misnamed  a  "  family." 


I  have  unlearnt  my  initial  view  as  to  the  inevitable 
evils  of  the  court  system.  For  crowded  populations 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  It  provides  a 
healthy  pubUcity  ;  if  bad  examples  are  contagious,  so 
are  good  ones,  as  I  have  frequently  seen.  The  amount 
of  our  filtered  sunlight  which  does  reach  the  ground  itself, 
is  far  greater  when  the  little  yards  are  thrown  into  one 
common  space  ;  this  appUes  also  to  the  access  of  air,  and 
the  possibihty  of  the  poor,  especially  children,  whose  eyes 
are  being  unconsciously  trained,  having  access  to  views 
of  sky  and  objects  at  a  distance.  Nor  am  I  at  all  sure  that 
it  is  safe  for  the  morals  of  women,  nor  for  the  safety  of 
the  often  necessarily  left  to  themselves  children,  that 
the  slum  home  should  be  modelled  on  the  enclosed  fines 
of  a  suburban  middle-class  dwelfing.  How  would  an  effi- 
cient wash-house  be  provided  for  our  householders  -with  the 
space  at  our  command  were  it  not  common  to  several 
houses  ? 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  minimising  the  vital 
importance  of  good  housing.  Fortunately  the  Birming- 
ham Housing  Committee  is  effecting  great  improvements, 
and  I  am  thankful  that  the  Housing  and  Health  Com- 
mittees are  integral  parts  of  the  same  ultimate  authority, 
and  that  their  members  meet  on  common  ground  in  other 
matters  than  those  to  which  they  give  such  close  and 
special  attention.  I  wish  similar  co-operation  were 
practicable  throughout  the  administrations  working  in 
any  particular  civic  area. 

(ii)  Employment. — I  must  leave  this  answer  mainly  to 
experts  on  public  health.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  regard 
the  system  of  factory  inspection  as  of  great  value  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  ill-health  from  dirty  and  therefore 
unhealthy  trades,  insanitary  workplaces,  and  the  vilely 
immoral  atmosphere  which  makes  devUs  of  our  young 
people  in  so  many  cases,  if  they  had  not  become  that 
already  by  the  street  trading  which  is  tolerated — if  not 
fostered — in  Birmingham.  Street  trading  ought  to  be 
abolished  in  the  case  of  the  young  ;  it  is  a  retrograde 
institution  relatively  to  the  social  advance  of  the  times, 
and  every  lover  of  the  "  Average  Slum  Child  "  detests  it, 
and  all  its  baneful  fruits. 

Excessive  Hours. — These  tell  on  men  ;  relatively,  they 
are  a  more  serious  cause  of  Hi-health  in  the  female.  The 
spurt  which  takes  place  at  puberty,  such  as  it  is,  soon 
evanesces  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  girl  labour  ; 
the  vain  struggles  nature  makes  are  pathetic  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  constitute  a  vast  mass  of  dumb  misery  which 
few  realise.  In  many  cases  health  and  heart  are  ground 
out  of  the  girls,  habits  bred  of  unconscious  despair  and 
of  a  pervading  impurity  taking  their  place,  if  so  one  may 
speak. 

Casual  Work  and.  Meagre  Earnings. — I  have  specified 
poverty  as  one  of  the  chief  causes,  if  not  of  illness  (but 
where  shall  we  begin  ?)  at  least  of  the  sheer  impossibility 
of  the  sick  person  receiviag  sufficient  medical  attention, 
or  the  corollaries  of  that  in  the  shape  of  nursing  essentials, 
invalid  food,  extra  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

(6)  Illness  from  Bad  Habits. 

(i)  Ignorance. — This  is  a  most  pertinent  suggestion. 
It  is  to  the  certainty  I  have,  after  ten  years'  unintermitted 
experience,  that  a  definite  and  by  no  means  negligible 
percentage  of  the  average  slum-dwellers  will  respond 
to  the  suggestions  of  a  medical  man  whom  they  trust,  that 
I  base  my  hopes  of  far-reaching  reform  and  consequent 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  people,  if  small  areas 
are  allocated  to  the  same  doctor  (not "  officer  "),  he  being 
charged  with  practically  supreme  executive  powers  while 
himself  under  friendly,  trained,  and  sympathetic  medical 
supervision.  I  believe  that  we  are  carelessly,  and 
therefore  criminally,  throwing  away  an  immense 
amount  of  undeveloped  medical  interest  in  the  poor, 
simply  because  we  do  not  utilise  the  doctors  in  such  a 
way  that  they  have  any  hope  of  seeing  satisfactory 
results  from  their  labours  and  suggestions.  Every  step 
taken  in  removing  ignorance  has  also  the  collateral  ad- 
vantage of  further  classifying  "  the  poor  "  into  the  want- 
to-do-rights  and  the  don't-want-to-do-rights,  a  classi- 
fication \u-gently  wanted  throughout  poor  areas.  We  are, 
at  present,  making  it  the  easiest  road  to  efficient  help  to 
go  downhill ;  and,  in  the  terrible  state  of  physical  decay — 
whether  progressive  or  not,  we  need  not  waste  time  in 
enquiring — which  actually  stares  us  in  the  face  as  a 
nation,  the  State  is  neglecting  one  of  its  chief  duties  in  not 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  even  its  poorest  members 
the  concrete  results  of  the  toil  and  skill  of  the  nation's 
health  corps,  I  mean  the  medical  profession,  whose 
potential  value  appears  to  be  as  little  appreciated  as  that 
of  the  professional  educationalist. 

The  good  which  could  be  done  by  the  joint  action  and 
mutual  help  of  the  doctor  and  teacher  is  simply  incal- 
culable in  removing  ignorance  ;  but  if  these  friends  of  the 
poor  are  not  going  to  have  powers  which  will  enable  them 
to  deal  swiftly  with  the  multitudinous  exigencies  which 
crop  up  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  hours  and  hours  a  week  in  their  scant 
leisure  (I  presume  they  are  enthusiastic  workers)  in 
copying  out  detailed  reports,  it  is  idle  to  plan  paper  schemes 


for  removing  ignorance.  Whatever  is  told  the  poor  to  dov 
and  it  must  be  told  kindly,  not  brutally,  must  be,  after 
time  has  been  given  for  the  instruction  to  be  understood, 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  I  reiterate  my  belief  that  the 
poor  are  not  hopelessly  recalcitrant,  if  led  firmly  and 
disinterestedly  by  those  whose  authority  would  be- 
discovered  in  a  very  short  time.  Think  of  the  marvels  of 
management  effected  by  our  civil  servants  in  India,  witb 
the  minimum  of  officialism.  But  I  understand  they  are 
supported  up  to  the  hilt. 

(ii)  Lack  of  Self-control,  etc.— We  cannot  directly  attack 
all  that  your  question  involves  by  the  scheme  I  am 
about  to  advocate  ;  but  every  measure  of  efl^ected  control 
helps  forward  every  other,  just  as  parents  prepare  their 
children  not  to  become  hysterical  by  exercising  their 
will  power  in  earliest  years.  Our  young  people  are  hustled 
into  hfe,  not  initiated.  If  they  have  been  even  a  little 
better  fed,  more  regularly  fed  ;  if  they  have  had  more 
sleep,  more  fresh  air  ;  if  they  have  been  all  their  schooP 
days  cleanly  enough  for  a  teacher  or  doctor  to  approach 
without  having  his  stomach  upset  for  the  day  ;  if  con- 
currently with  this,  open  spaces  are  provided,  towns  better 
planned,  street  noises  sternly  suppressed,  streets  cleaned 
when  they  are  dirty  and  not  according  to  rote,  and  if  men 
are  not  allowed  to  draw  weekly  wages  and  at  the  same 
time  send  their  children  to  school  in  filthy  rags,  we  shall 
have  more  self-control  in  the  next  generation.  Adults 
defy  us  all  to-day  ;  the  children  def  them,  the  laws  of 
society,  and  us.  We  want  powerful  "  officials  "  (I  dislike 
the  term)  in  the  heart  of  the  population. 

2.  Health  Visitors  and  Nurses  under  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health. 

May  I  take  this  with  Question  5  ? 

I  have  worked  with,  and  am  constantly  receiving  cases- 
from,  health  visitors,  school  attendance  officers,  etc.  ; 
though  the  K?.ate,  whose  rates  are  thereby  saved,  does  not 
lift  a  finger  to  bear  our  financial  burdens  or  the  personal 
and  extra  burden  on  time  and  health  which  this  work 
involves.  Our  committee,  or  at  least  some  of  its  members,, 
have  thought  that  the  State  was  exploiting  the  willing- 
ness of  our  slender  staff  to  assist  it.  But  let  this  pass. 
The  agents  referred  to  are  all  doing  their  best,  and  ar& 
accomplishing,  amid  almost  superhuman  difficulties,  not 
a  little  for  the  health  of  the  community. 

I  would,  however,  call  your  earnest  attention  to  some- 
such  scheme  as  the  following,  which  I  present  to  the- 
Commission  as  coming  from  one  speaking  "  from  the- 
abyss,"  and  to  those  who  necessarily  have  a  wider  out- 
look. 

We  are  not  ripe  for  volrmtary  health  visitors  just  yet^ 
Let  such  helpers  put  their  backs  into  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Aid  Society  ;  we  will  give  them  quite  enough  ta 
do  in  a  lay  capacity,  plus  a  training  in  the  ground  prin- 
ciples of  what  IVIr.  Mackay  calls  "  public  charity."  The 
more  they  know  of  hygiene,  cooking,  sewing,  house-order, 
care  of  children,  the  better  ;  but  let  them  be  responsible- 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  district  committee  of  the  Aid 
Society.  They  will  have  more  than  enough  to  do  in 
acting  as  the  "  Helferinnen  "  of  the  poor.  Do  not  conf use- 
state  and  citizen  influence.  While  our  machinery  is 
developing  too,  the  medical  officer  of  health  would  be 
worried  to  death  by  supervising  the  assistance  of  voluntary 
workers,  and  so  would  the  ward  doctor  I  am  about  to 
speak  of. 

But  Question  5  contains  a  key  word  or  rather  phrase- 
"  qualified  medical  staff  "  which  leads  me  to  what  I  have 
long  been  trying  to  think  out,  and  which  would  make- 
"  practicable  "—that  is  the  point  of  Question  2— your 
Section  (a)  to  (/). 

We  are  cursed  with  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  in  any- 
particular  area ;  yet  each  agency,  as  a  whole,  is  over- 
burdened and  very  largely  ineffective.  We  imperatively 
need  far  better  ground  plans,  such  as  every  Army  organiser 
has  in  reserve.  We  want  far  fewer  independent  officials,, 
public  and  charitable  (each  is  the  pan  and  the  kettle 
in  more  ways  than  one),  each  official  representing  some- 
far  off  authority,  of  which  he  is  the  faint  echo.  (The 
poor  look  upon  all  state  officials,  many  not  of  superior- 
education  and  practical  abihty  to  some  of  themselves^ 
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as  their  natural  enemies,  and  they  circumvent  them 
right  and  left  every  day.)  We  want  to  take  a  map  of 
every  Irirge  city  and  carefully  mark  it  out  into  health 
districts,  the  more  congested  districts  being  the  smaller 
and  having  the  best  men  at  their  head.  Each  area  should 
be  considered  as  a  little  imperium,  whose  welfare  lies 
on  the  heart  of  someone  as  truly  as  if  that  someone  were 
the  health  officer  of  a  small  town.  The  smallest  district 
we  should  dare  to  plan  would  in  any  case  be  far  more 
populous  than  many  a  small  town  amply  provided  with 
a  fully  trained  medical  officer  of  health. 

If  these  premises  are  admitted,  I  venture  to  propose 
the  following : — 

(i)  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  the  supreme  execvtive 
guardian  of  the  health  of  the  city  in  all  and  every  matter 
concerning  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Further,  he  should  be,  more  than  ever,  the  adviser  of 
the  Education  Department,  the  Housing  Department, 
and  ao  on.  This  involves — even  under  the  present  ad  hoc 
constitution  of  the  Poor  Law — a  matter  beyond  me  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  on — the  extension  of  his  authority 
to  the  whole  range  of  Poor  Law  medical  relief,  concerning 
which,  as  an  outdoor  system,  the  less  said  the  better. 
It  is  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  with  all  the  evil  consequences 
of  that  phantom  guide. 

An  end  must  be  put,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  poor  feeling 
themselves  touched  by  several  authorities,  at  any  rate 
in  health  matters.  What  we  seem  to  gain  in  extensive 
working  and  when  great  arrays  of  figures  are  presented 
is  worthless  compared  to  the  intensive  working  of  un- 
challengeable, because  undivided,  authority,  firmly  but 
not  inhumanly  exercised  within  the  compass  of  a  manage- 
able health  district.  "  I  will  report  it,"  the  new  district 
medical  officer  would  say,  "  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health,"  better  still,  "  to  Dr.  A  ."     Such  reference 

to  a  supreme  officer  would  be  understood,  and  would 
be  far  more  effective  than  a  page  of  printed  matter  on 
a  form,  though  even  forms  have  their  value. 

(ii)  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  still  supreme  as  an 
executive  officer — and  responsible  of  course  to  his  city 
council  as  a  whole — wotdd  be  supported  by  an  advisory 
staff  of  the  most  experienced  consultants,  medical  and 
surgical,  of  the  city,  the  best  representatives  of  the  main 
branches  of  our  profession,  men  who  would  deem  it  an 
honour  to  meet  as  a  full  committee,  or  in  sections  as 
called  together  by  him.  Such  a  staff,  if  not  too  xmwieldy, 
would  be  of  great  moral  help  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  (I  wish  to  state  that  these  views  have  not  been 
discussed  with  anyone,  and  that  I  purposely  refrained 
from  obtaining  the  expert  advice  of  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health.)  Such  a  staff,  or  council,  could  enor- 
mously facilitate  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  ade- 
quate medical  relief,  and  could  elaborate  locally  the 
national  scheme  of  medical  insurance  already  so  belated. 
This  council  would  advise  the  medical  officer  of  health 
as  to  the  superintending  doctors  for  large  divisions  and 
as  to  the  appointments  of  district  doctors.  (I  have 
omitted  to  say  that  picked  representatives  of  the  general 
practitioner  arm  of  medical  service  should  also  be  invited 
to  serve. ) 

(iii)  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  would  nominate  District 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  each  health  district,  either 
is  ad  hoc  officials,  or  as  medical  men  sufficiently  sub- 
sidised for  the  work  required  of  them.  These  men  would 
carry  his  (the  municipal)  authority  to  every  comer  of 
the  district  in  every  particular.  Provided  that  they 
satisfied  their  chief,  they  would,  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
be  autocratic  each  in  his  district.  Each  district  officer 
would  make  it  his  business  not  to  treat  the  occurrence 
of  disease  as  a  nuisance  lessening  his  time  and  income, 
but  as  an  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  the  latest 
curative  and  preventive  ideas,  and  for  utilising  the  in- 
creasingly amply  provision  of  State  institutions  and 
benevolent  foundations.  He  would  strive  to  make  his 
district  a  model ;  and  the  more  he  succeeded  the  more 
would  his  recommendations  be  listened  to  by  his  official 
superiors  and  in  the  district. 

As  representing  the  supreme  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  always  under  him,  he  would  have  direct  control 
of  health  visitors,  nuisance  inspectors,  et  hoc  genus  omne  ; 


I  am  assured  by  most  competent  headmasters  that  he 
would  be  a  persona  grata  in  the  council  schools  ;  he  would 
be  welcomed  at  the  guardian's  meetings  and  courteously 
listened  to  between  them ;  he  would,  of  course,  be  more 
than  welcome  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  City  Aid 
Society  for  his  district ;  in  short,  need  I  elaborate  further, 
he  would  be  utilised  from  first  to  last  to  "  see  through  " 
all  that  is  now  hanging  fire. 

As  to  actual  medical  treatment.  The  amount  of  it, 
and  the  desirabiUty  of  his  giving  it,  will  be  treated  as 
I  now  consider  your  Questions  3,  4,  and  6. 

3.  Medical  Insurance,  Free  Aid,  Utilisation  of  Voluntafy 
Hospitals,  etc. 

My  printed  evidence  having  been  considered,  much 
of  Questions  3  and  6  is  thereby  answered.  I  further 
suggest : — • 

(i)  Concurrently  with  the  planning  of  the  health 
district  sj^stem  under  the  supreme  executive  control  of 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  health  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland  (why  not  the  Empire,  for  there  is  a  constant 
interchange  of  inhabitants  of  its  different  parts  T)  should, 
as  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency,  organise  a  system  of  medical 
insurance.  I  have  not  yet  quite  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  be  compulsory,  for  our  nation  has  its 
pac^iliaff  genius  ;  but  organised  it  should  be  without 
delay.  It  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  highest  constructive 
genius,  and  should  not  have  a  tinge  of  party  taint.  I 
have  made  it  my  business,  since  the  Chairman  of  the 
OoKmissien  honoured  me  with  his  invitation,  to  ask 
working  men  of  every  section,  skilled  and  labouring, 
besides  curates,  clerks,  people  of  small  means  generally, 
whether  they  would  grudge  a  small  weekly  or  monthly 
sum  to  ensure  medical  treatment  from  the  initial  con- 
sultation to  the  most  costly  essential  treatment.  I  cannot 
obtain  a  refusal  from  any  quarter.  Such  a  system  would 
be  a  boOTi  beyond  words  to  millions,  nor  need  it  interfere 
with  any  reputable  friendly  society  willmg  to  co-operat«, 
and  I  believe  that  in  the  end  more  doctors,  properly  paid, 
would  be  employed.  If  the  system  were  not  compulsory, 
it  would  have  to  be  widely  advertised,  and  every  facihty 
afforded  to  the  humblest  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

(ii)  The  above  compels  a  co-ordination  of  all  existing 
agencies,  or  most  of  them,  for  medical  relief  ;  and  a  wide 
extension  of  the  close-at-hand  dispensary  in  some  form  or 
other.  It  would  be  the  business  of  these  medical  relief 
agencies  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  careful  and  efficient 
treatment  of  all  insured  cases,  including  those  whose 
insurance  with  a  friendly  society  was  recognised  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  State  insurance.  There  would  also  be  money 
for  special  institutions,  e.g.,  for  consumptives ;  and 
enormous  amounts  of  time  would  be  saved  to  the  sick  and 
to  their  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  the  economy  of  national 
bealtii. 

The  great  bulk  of  medical  consultation,  and  even  a  large 
quantity  of  minor  surgery  of  trifling  surgical  interest,  but 
large  in  total  amoimt,  should  be  cleared  off  in  simple, 
plainly  built  and  easily  cleansed  State  dispensaries,  or 
buildings  utilised  for  the  purpose.  Where  such  dispen- 
sariea  exis*,  they  might  be  paid  for  each  insurance  case, 
but  they  would  to  that  extent  have  to  submit  to 
the  oversight  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  or  his 
deputies. 

These  dispensaries  would  be  the  clearing  houses  of  our 
congested  medical  system  ;  and,  as  they  become  appreci- 
ated, I  am  sure  that  more  medical  men  would  bs  absorbed 
in  their  service  and  would  therein  be  able  to  do  sterling 
work.  The  State  system  would  provide  arrangements  for 
ready  transfer  of  consultative  cases  to  the  hospitals,  now 
free  to  do  their  propter  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
staffs.  They  too  would  be  duly  subsidised  in  proportion 
to  the  insured  cases  treated,  plus  the  willingness  of  friends 
to  pay  extra,  not  for  better  treatment,  but  for  a  little  more 
luxury  and  privacy.  The  home  visiting  would  arise 
naturally  from  the  dispensary  decisions,  or  the  first  appeal 
of  the  friends.  Whoever  undertook  it,  for  State  insured 
cases,  or  their  equivalent,  would  ipso  facto  be  connected 
with  the  jurisdiction,  and  have  the  support  of,  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  (I  am  supposing  here  that  the  services 
of  an  existing  dispensary  staff,  or  of  a  general  practitioner, 
are  being  utilised.  ^ 
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(iii)  Free  Medical  Aid. — In  itself  this  is  urgently  required, 
but  I  have  sought  to  grasp,  theoretically  and  practically, 
the  drawbacks  to  it.  To  begin  with,  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  it  at  present,  to  the  deterioration  of  private 
and  hospital  practice,  to  the  waste  of  home  time  which 
ought  to  be  spent  in  cooking,  washing,  caring  for  children 
or  invalids,  and  with  no  proportionate  return.  It  would 
be  a  revelation  to  the  Commission  to  hear  the  muttered 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  which  proceed  from  the  poor 
as  to  all  our  arrangements  even  after  the  generous  gifts  of 
hospital  patrons,  and  the  exhausting  toil  of  staffs.  More- 
over, we  are  strangling  the  general  practitioner  while  not 
providing  him  with  another  berth.  He  loses  much  of  his 
hard-earned  money,  or  must  appear  to  play  the  part  of  a 
usurer.  I  am  told  that  the  hospital  system  imposes  an 
almost  intolerable  and  long-continued  burden  on  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  painstaking  younger  men,  who  do 
not  come — if  ever — to  their  own  till  the  finest  working 
years  of  life,  after  a  prolonged  course  of  study  too,  are 
passed. 

If  the  State  will  arrange  »n  insurance  scheme,  national 
if  not  imperial,  and  if  it  will  empower  the  creation  of  a 
sort  of  medical  treatment  "  ladder,"  to  use  a  familiar 
though  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  phrase,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  will  be  divided  into  three  classes  as  to 
medical  relief  :  — 

(a)  Those  who  can  continue  to  afford  a  family 
practitioner,  with  specialists,  nurses,  etc.,  per  separate 
illness. 

(6)  Those  who  have  insured  directly  with  the  State, 
or  in  some  agency  conforming  to  State  regulations. 

(c)  Those  who  have  not  seen  as  yet  the  benefits  of 
insurance,  who  have  run  out,  or  who  could  never  have 
afforded  it. 

X  take  it  that  however  much  the  opportftaities  the 
State  arranges  for  (I  prefer  not  to  say  provides)  may  ulti- 
mately benefit  Class  (a),  the  Commission  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  that  class. 

As  to  Class  (6).  This  class  should  be  the  very  backbone 
of  our  social  syBtem,  and  is  much  more  extensive  than  is 
realised.  It  is  still  the  few  who  are  really  rich  enough  to 
pay  for  all  the  help  required  in  sickness,  just  when  it  is 
most  wanted,  and  for  convalescence  ensuing  thereon.  This 
class  is  too  very  ignorant,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge. 
I  think  therefore  that  the  arrangements  for  the  treatment 
of  this  class,  utilising  the  State  insurance,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  his  coimcil  (staff). 
How  far  the  district  medical  officer  (on  the  new  lines), 
and  the  State  dispensary  and  allied  organisations,  should 
solely  treat  such  cases,  and  how  far  the  services  of  competent 
general  practitioners  and  existing  institutions  should  be 
utilised,  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  plan.  But  in  any 
case  the  medical  officer  of  health  must  be  the  supreme 
referee,  and  his  district  representative  must  be  treated  as 
his  deputy  throughout ;  the  medical  officer  of  health's 
staff  helping  to  clear  up  ethical  and  other  difficulties 
should  such  arise. 

As  to  Class  (c),  which  would,  I  hope,  prove  a  steadily 
diminishing  class,  I  am  at  present  of  opinion  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  the  new  district  medical  officer,  backed 
up  by  his  group  of  nurses,  sanitary  inspectors,  school  nurses, 
health  visitors,  etc.,  to  treat  them.  He  would  thus  keep 
his  hand  in,  medically  and  to  a  limited  extent  surgically, 
he  would  acquire  a  first-hand  knowledge  that  cannot  be 
bought  by  lectures  or  private  study,  he  would  hold  the 
very  strong  position  of  "  the  (kind)  doctor  "  towards  the 
very  cases  which  most  need  strong  dealing  with  ;  as  we 
have  decreed  that  medical  relief  does  not  pauperise,  his 
treatment  of  Class  (c)  would  prove  to  the  public  that  this 
is  not  a  sham  concession  nullified  very  harshly  in  practice  ; 
he  would  come  across  the  worst  children  at  the  school,  in 
the  consulting  room  and,  through  his  scouts,  in  the  homes, 
whence,  if  need  be,  they  would  be  referred  direct  to  him  ; 
and  his  case  papers,  properly  kept  up,  card-indexed  and 
annotated,  would  be  a  mine  of  information  for  the  co- 
operating charities,  and  for  the  Poor  Law. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  doctor  would  do  his  utmost 
— while  treating  the  cases  as  fully  as  they  require,  destitu- 
tion beingno  test  of  illness — to  make  it  clear  that  no  one  in 
work  should  be  treated  free,  and  that  everyone  should 


insure.  Without  any  injustice,  I  leel  certain  that  arrange- 
ments— which  the  poor  quickly  discover  the  reason  for — 
could  be  made  to  give  special  hours,  or  other  advantages,  to 
the  insured  cases,  e.g.,  a  separate  entrance  and  waiting  room 
would  do  much  to  encourage  insurance.  At  any  rate  an 
experiment  on  these  lines  could  but  be  made  ;  why  should 
not  plenary  powers  be  given  to  the  new  district  meflical 
officer  of  typical  slum  districts  in  a  few  cities  before  the 
system  was  universalised  ? 

My  case-papers  have  a  "relief  column  ":  this  principle 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  State  system.  The  doctor 
would  recommend  what  he  deemed  needful  ;  but  the 
relieving  officer,  or  his  equivalent,  would  advise  the  doctor 
where  this  would  be  a  mistake.  The  district  being,  on  our 
whole  supposition,  comparatively  small,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  relieving  officer  should  not  call  early  each  after- 
noon, or  before  the  patients  have  left  the  dispensary,  to 
initial  each  medical  relief  order,  and  visit  any  doubtful 
case,  with  power  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  recommendation 
if  it  were  likely  to  help  the  sound  treatment  of  the  whole 
situation.  There  should  be  a  dispensary  milkman  ;  and, 
personally,  I  think  that  oatmeal  and  other  groceries  are 
much  better  handed  out  at  the  dipsensary.  We  have 
oontracts  for  institutions  ;  why  should  not  the  poor  get 
the  benefit  of  them  when  recognised  as  State  out-patients  ? 
More  can  be  given  for  the  same  money  ;  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  sell  the  order,  or  buy  what  was  not  meant,  is  notably 
reduced  by  such  system.  There  is  a  real  difficulty  about 
coal  ;  but  at  least  coal  tickets  are  rarely  misused.  The 
coal  dealer,  under  a  State  system,  should  give  good 
value,  even  though  the  sales  were,  individually,  small. 
To  sum  up  : — 

The  medical  officer  of  health  would  be  the  supreme 
authority  as  to  the  health  of  the  community  from  highest 
to  lowest,  and  with  the  widest  possible  range  of  function. 
Departmental  officialism  should  help  him  in  every  possible 
way,  i.e.,  even  civic  departmentalism  not  his  own. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  should  be  responsible  for 
arrangements  to  secure  the  adequate  treatment  of  all 
insured  persons  and  their  families.  The  medical  treat- 
ment "  ladder  "  should  be  open  to  his  criticism,  and  every 
rung  tested  by  him  or  his  deputy.  It  must  be  efficient 
and  complete. 

The  health  districts  should  be  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  a  district  medical  officer  with  plenary  powers 
for  routine  work. 

The  district  medical  officer  would  treat  all  uninsured 
persons  claiming  medical  relief,  and  treat  them  ade- 
quately. At  the  same  time  his  surveillance  would  be  very 
strict ;  all  neglect  reported  by  him  would  involve  police 
or  other  proceedings,  at  present  the  mockery  of  the  poor  ; 
and,  while  avoiding  the  present  hardships  of  the  Poor  Law 
out-relief  system,  the  treatment,  or  rather  the  conditions 
of  treatment  of  the  insured  should  be  made  distinctly  more 
eligible  than  those  of  the  still  uninsured. 

We  should  do  our  utmost  to  maintain  the  home,  despite 
all  its  defects.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  shall  not  weaken  the 
medical  profession.  Wlio  would  be  a  slum  doctor  if  he 
could  help  it  ?  Nor  are  there  nearly  enough  of  them  for 
adequate  treatment  under  the  present  system.  And  we 
are  increasingly  undermining  their  position  almost  from 
day  to  day.  Let  us  utilise  them,  not  as  club  doctors  with 
miserable  resources,  but  as  either  State  doctors  for  the 
insured,  or  as  State  subsidised  practitioners,  responsible 
to  that  extent  to  the  State  chiefly,  and  freed  a  little  more 
from  the  crushing  burdens  of  their  present  lot.  We  are 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  wholesale  supplanting  of  skilled 
medical  aid,  and  a  little  knowledge  may  and  does  often 
prove  a  dangerous  thing. 

Assumptions. 

1.  That  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  serious  amount  of  preventable  ill-health  and  undor- 
health  in  all  great  cities,  with  direct  and  indirect  loss 
and  expense  to  the  community. 

2.  That  medical  charities  are  overcrowded  with  trivial 
work,  done  at  a  distance  from  the  home  ;  the  hospital 
authorities,  staffs,  patients,  and  public,  being  profoundly 
dissatisfied  for  various  reasons.  No  efficient  and  kindly 
cure  is  yet  to  hand. 
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3.  That  Poor  Law  medical  outdoor  relief  is  highly 
xinpopular,  is  practically  a  pauper  agency,  is  very  poorly 
equipped,  and  is  worked  in  a  roundabout  way,  involving 
great  hardships  at  the  very  time  that  such  should  be 
avoided. 

4.  That  the  whole  organisation  -  of  public  health  is 
■divorced  from  any  practical  treatment  of  disease,  even 
Toy  its  outside  officers,  with  consequent  grave  marring  of 
its  authority,  which  should  extend  from  before  the  birth  of 
the  future  citizen  to  his  interment  within  decent  limits 
of  time.  (Authority  not  necessarily  treatment.)  That 
there  are  too  many  petty  officials  in  any  given  area, 
none  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  medical  man  on  the 
spot,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  such  (defined)  area. 

5.  That  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  medical  inspection 
of  children,  and  what  will  arise  therefrom,  no  time  should 
he  lost  in  co-ordinating  : — ■ 

(fi)  State  medical  relief  of  all  kinds,  present  and 
prospective. 

{b)  Provident  and  charitable  medical  relief,  on 
statesmanlike  and  far-reaching  lines, 
t).  That  there  must  necessarily  be  an  inevitable  and 
crippling  cost  of  unco-ordinated  medical,  or  semi-medical 
State  systems. 

7.  That  competent  general  practitioners  should  be 
protected  and  encouraged,  their  valuable  work  being 
•essential  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

SuGGESTioirs. 
:  (a)  State  Medical  Relief. 

1.  Supremacy  of  City  Health  Committee,  however 
seotionized  for  sanitary,  registration,  poor  relief,  and 
educational  purposes. 

2.  Formation  of  "  Health  Districts  "  eaclj  under  a 
Tesponsible  "  district  doctor,"  the  immediate  superior 
of  sanitary  and  health  minor  officials,  nurses,  etc.  Such 

district  doctor  "  to  perform,  or  at  least  superintend, 
all  State  work,  including  medical  inspection  of  children ; 
and  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  link  between  citizen  medical 
relief,  as  soon  as  co-ordinated,  and  the  general  practitioner. 
He  will  be  in  immediate  touch  with  all  State  hospitals 
and  asylums. 

3.  Establishment  of  plainly  built,  but  sanitary,  "Dis- 
trict Dispensaries "  (where  existing  ones  cannot  be 
arranged  with)  in  the  heart  of  each  health  district,  and 
<sasily  accessible  from  each  sub-district. 

Such  Close-at-hand  Dispensary  could  be  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  : — 

^i.)  Local  office  of  district  doctor  (representative 
of  medical  officer  of  health). 

(ii.)  Place  of  call  of  sanitary  inspectors,  health 
<s7isitors,  nurses,  etc. 


(iii.)  Registry  office  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
a  great  improvement  on  the  present  arrangement. 

(iv.)  Local  office  and  consulting  room  (for  special 
cases)  of  school  doctor  (if  a  separate  official)  for 
the  sub-districts. 

(v.)  Medical  relief  at  present  under  the  Poor  Law, 
and  consulting  room  for  its  medical  officer.  (Reliev- 
ing officers  to  attend  at  stated  hours  and  save  long 
journeys  of  those  nursing  the  sick  poor,  when  such 
apply  for  medical  orders. 

(b)  Citizen  Medical  Relief. 

1.  Formation  of  a  local  "  Medical  Council "  with 
medical  and  lay  representatives  from  all  medical  charities, 
and  representatives  from  the  body  of  general  practitioners. 

2.  Such  medical  council  to  promote  co-ordination  of 
medical  charity  and  of  provident  medical  relief,  and 
to  confer  as  a  coherent  and  representative  body,  with 
the  health  committee,  on  matters  affecting  the  health 
of  the  community.  Also,  to  facilitate  reference  of  special 
cases  to  highly  equipped  institutions. 

3.  District  dispensaries  (existing  or  to  be  formed)  to 
be  adapted  so  as  to  serve  as  hospital  out-stations  and 
medical  clearing  houses  for  routine  work,  admission  at 
special  hours,  or  special  entrances,  being  by  provident 
or  charity  notes.  (The  value  of  the  district  dispensary 
to  each  institution  connected  with  it,  to  be  decided  by 
the  health  committee  and  medical  council  pro  rata.) 
Tliis  suggestion  is  made,  to  meet  hospital  overcrowding 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  save  waiting  and  promote  efficient 
treatment  on  the  other.  District  dispensaries  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  all  medical  institutions  more  highly 
equipped. 

4.  District  dispensaries  to  be  utilisad  by  voluntary 
"  health  societies "  interested  in  infant  consultations, 
etc.,  and  for  milk  depots. 

5.  District  dispensaries  to  provide  branch  offices  (at 
allotted  cost)  of  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society,  and 
to  contain  the  district  charity  register  in  connection 
therewith  of  all  reported  charitable  help  given  in  the 
district  by  all  agencies  co-operating  with  the  City  Aid. 

In  these  several  ways  the  district  doctors  and  district 
dispensaries  would  be  efficiently  supported  at  a  minimum 
of  expense  to  each  agency  utilising  them  ;  and  the  whole 
system,  to  adapt  Mr.  Phelps's  words  in  questioning  me, 
would  be  a  "  moral  mission  "  to  the  district,  "  raising 
the  standard  of  life."  There  would  be  more  chance  then 
of  dealing  with  the  homes,  when  rivality  and  confusion 
of  authority  died  a  natural  death,  and  district,  as  distinct 
from  vaguely  municipal,  authority  was  strongly  installed 
in  the  heart  of  each  congested  city  area. 

H  B.  W. 

103,  Tindal  Sireet, 

Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham. 
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Memoeandum  Re  75  Per  Cent,  of  the  Working 

T  very  much  regi-et  that  I  cannot  find  the  authority 
from  which  I  obtained  the  view  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
working  classes  die  before  reaching  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  I  have  searched  for  several  days  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  definite  data  to  substantiate  the  assertion. 
I  have  failed  to  verify  that  any  such  calculation  has  been 
made,  and  the  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is  that  either  I 
fail  to  find  my  authority,  or  that  my  reading  and  enquiries 
forced  me  irresistibly  to  that  conclusion.  I  shall  still 
further  continue  my  investigations.  My  present  en- 
quiries, however,  more  than  confirm  my  previous  opinion, 
and  while  I  have  no  exact  data,  I  think  the  following  goes 
a  long  Way  to  prove  my  statement. 

(a)  Insurance  Mortality  Tables. — When  it  is  borne  in 
niind  that  these  deal  with  only  healthy  lives,  and  leave 
■'Out  altogether  the  most  precarious  and  unhealthy, 
f  (6)  The  Sick  Experience  of  Friendly  Societies. — Here 
•a'so  the  most  risky  proportion  of  the  community  are  not 
included. 

ic)  In  1900,  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership 


Classes  Dying  before  Sixty-five  Years  of  age. 

{viz.,  about  8,000,000)  of  all  the  friendly  societies  were 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

{d)  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Old-age  Pension  Committee 
was  a  calculation,  dated  November  28th,  1896,  stating 
that  the  male  population  wa"?  15,000,000,  while  of  that 
number,  656,000  were  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
While  of  the  female  population  of  16,000,000,  829,000 
were  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  upwards.  Seeing  that 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  would  show  a  larger  per- 
centage over  sixty-five  years  than  the  working  classes,  I 
think  the  percentage  of  the  working  classes  above  sixty- 
five  years  would  be  well  within  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

(e)  The  annual  death  rate  and  the  annual  duration  of 
life. 

Although  I  cannot  offer  a  precise  and  definite  percentage, 
and  give  an  authority  for  the  conclusion  I  came  to,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes 
die  before  reaching  sixty-five  years  of  age  is  not  too 
large  a  figure,  and  that  it  is  in  my  judgment  well  within 
the  actual  realisation. 
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EXTRACTS'  FROM  RULES  OF  THE  IDEAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  REGISTER  No.  1710,  WARWICK. 


Registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act. 


I. — Name,  Objects,  Constitution,  and  Registered  Office  of  the  Society. 


It  shall  be  called 


means  of  the  volun- 
provide  (a)  for  the 
the  maintenance  of 
infirmity,  (b)  For 
(c)  For  insuring 
of  a  member,  or  the 
funeral  expenses  of 


Name. 

1.  The  Society  is  a  friendly  society. 
"The  Ideal  Benefit  Society." 

Objects. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  by 
tary  subscriptions  of  the  members  to 
supply  of  medical  attendance,  and  for 
its  members  during  sickness  or  other 
the  maintenance  of  members  in  old  age 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on  the  death 
birth  of  a  child  of  a  member,  or  for  the 
the  wife  or  husband  of  a  member. 

Cov,stitution. 

3;  The  Society  shall  consist  of  male  and  female  persons 
who  on  joining  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  their  health,  family  or  personal  history,  and  occupation. 
Class  A.  Members  in  good  health  and  with  good 
history,  and  not  having  an  hereditary  complaint  in 
their  family,  and  not  following  an  unhealthy  or 
dangerous  occupation. 

Class  B.  Members  in  good  health,  but  having  an 
hereditary  complaint  in  their  family,  following  an  un- 
healthy or  dangerous  occupation,  or  having  had  pre- 
vious indifferent  health. 
The  benefit  funds  of  the  two  classes  shall  be  kept 
distinct,  as  well  as  the  funds  of  the  males  and  females  in 
Class  A. 


Should  any  member  after  joining  Class  A  change  his 
occupation  to  a  dangerous  or  unhealthy  one,  or  should  he 
become  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  be  guilty  of  immoral  or 
disorderly  conduct,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  change 
the  member's  class.  Should  he  not  agree  to  this,  the 
Executive  shall  expel  him  from  the  Society. 

(In  these  Rules,  words  importing  the  masculine  gender 
shall  include  the  feminine  gender,  unless  otherwise 
provided.) 

Terms  of  Admission  of  Members. 

Persons  eligible  for  Membership. 

5.  Any  person  of  good  character,  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  who  is  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  may  be  eligible  to  join  the  society 
as  a  member. 

Sick  Benefit  Subcriptions.  \  I 

Members'  Subscriptions. 

7.  Subscriptions  shall  be  made  by  all  members  to  the 
funds  of  the  society  (including  10  per  cent,  to  the  manage- 
ment fund)  in  accordance  with  the  following  table  : — 

*  The  rules  which  have  been  printed  in  this  Appendix 
are  Copjrright  and  are  special  to  the  Ideal  Benefit  Society. 
The  rules  which  have  been  omitted  are  common  to  all 
Benefit  Societies. 


Table  1. — Lunar  Monthly  Subscriptions. 


Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Males. 

1 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7- 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

14  to  30 

1  2 

1 

9 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 

8 

5 

10 

7  0 

31 

1  2i 

1 

94 

2 

44 

3 

61 

4 

9 

5 

lU 

7  14 

32 

1  24 

1 

9i 

2 

5 

3 

74 

4 

10 

6 

04 

7  3 

33 

1  2i 

1 

lOi 

2 

54 

3 

8i 

4 

11 

6 

7  44 

34 

1  3 

I 

104 

2 

6 

3 

9 

5 

0 

6 

3 

7  6 

35 

1  3i 

1 

11 

2 

64 
7 

3 

9J 

5 

1 

6 

4i 

7  74 

36 

1  3J 

1 

lU 

2 

3 

.0 

2 

6 

5i 

7  9 

37 

1  3i 

1 

111 

2 

74 

3 

lU 

5 

3 

6 

6i 

7  104 

38 

1  4 

2 

0 

2 

8 

4 

0 

5 

4 

6 

8 

8  0 

39 

1  4i 

2 

04 

2 

84 

4 

oi 

5 

5 

6 

91 

8  14 

40 

1  44 

2 

01 

2 

9 

4 

14 

5 

6 

6 

104 

8  3 

41 

1  4| 

2 

U 

2 

94 

4 

2i 

5 

7 

6 

lli 

8  44 

42 

1  5 

2 

14 

2 

10 

4 

3 

5 

8 

7 

1 

8  6 

43 

1  5i 
1  54 

2 

2 

2 

104 

4 

3! 

5 

9 

7 

2i 

8  74 

44 

2 

2 

2 

11 

4 

44 

5 

10 

7 

34 

8  9 

45 

1  5J 

2 

2f 

2 

114 

4 

51 

5 

11 

7 

4J 

8  104 

46 

1  6 

2 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

6 

0 

7 

6 

9  0 

47 

1  Qi 

2 

34 

3 

Oi 

4 

6! 

6 

1 

7 

7i 

9      J  4 

48 

1  64 

2 

31 

3 

1 

4 

7* 

G 

2 

7 

8.1- 

9  3 

49 

1  61 

2 

4i 

2 

14 

4 

U 

3 

7 

9i 

9  4v 

50 

1  7 

2 

4* 

3 

2 

4 

9 

6 

4 

7 

11 

9  G 

51 

1  7i 

2 

5' 

3 

24 

4 

9J 

G 

5 

8 

oi 

9  74 

52 

1  n 

2 

5.i 

3 

3 

4 

104 

G 

G 

8 

u 

9  9 

53 

1  7^ 

2 

5f 

3 

34 

4 

lU 

G 

7 

8 

2i 

9  104 

54 

1  8 

2 

6 

3 

4 

5 

0 

6 

8 

8 

4 

10  0 

55 

1  8i 

2 

64 

3 

44 

5 

0 

6 

9 

8 

51 

10  14 

1S6 

1  84 

2 

6f 

3 

5 

5 

14 

6 

10 

8 

64 

10  3 

bl 

1  8| 

2 

7 

3 

54 

5 

2i 

G 

11 

8 

7! 

10  4^- 

58 

1  9 

2 

74 

3 

6 

5 

3 

( 

0 

8 

9 

10  6 

59 

1  9i 
1  9* 

9. 

7i 

3 

64 

5 

3i 

7 

1 

8 

101 

10  7.V 

60 

2 

8i 

3 

7 

5 

44 

7 

2 

8 

114 

10  9 

61 

1  91 

2 

84 

3 

74 

5 

51 

7 

3 

9 

Oi 

10  104 

62 

1  10 

2 

9 

3 

8 

5 

6 

7 

4 

9 

2 

11  0 

63 

1  lOi 

2 

9i- 

3 

84 

5 

61 

7 

5 

9 

31 

11  14 

64 

1  104 

2 

94 

3 

9 

5 

74 

7 

6 

9 

44 

11  3 

429— IV. 
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Scheme  to  pay  up  increased  Subscriptions. 
8.  Members  desirous  of  fully  paying  up  the  increased 
contributions  which  accrue  after  thirty  years  of  age,  in 
order  that  their  contributions  may  remain  permanently  at 
23.  4d.  per  lunar  month  ;  or  should  any  member  desire  to 
pay  all  hia  contributions  he  mav  be  allowed  to  do  so,  in 


accordance  with  the  following  Tables  2  and  3  for  Class  3, 
the  fund  being  credited  with  4  per  cent,  compound 
interest. 

ivote. — It  is  understood  that  if  the  percentage  of  interest 
earned  from  investments  decreases.  Tables  2  and  3  may  be 
revised. 


Table  2. 

Table  to  pay  up  Increased  Subscription, 


-  Age. 

Single  payment 
to  reduce  future 
Subscriptions  to 
2s.  4d.  per  month. 

Age. 

Single  payment 
to  reduce  future 
Subscriptions  to 
2s.  4d.  per  month. 

Age. 

Single  payment 
to  reduce  future 
Subscriptions  to  _ 
2s.  4d.  per  month. 

Age. 

Single  payment 
to  reduce  future 
SubscrijJtions  to 
2s.  4d.  per  month. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

20 

4 

9 

10 

32 

7  3 

4 

43 

8 

12 

1 

54 

6  16 

3 

21 

4 

13 

5 

33 

7  7 

11 

44 

8 

11 

11 

55 

6  8 

8 

22 

4 

17 

2 

34 

7  12 

8 

45 

8 

11 

3 

56 

6  0 

3 

23 

5 

1 

1 

35 

7  16 

0 

46 

8 

10 

0 

57 

5  10 

10 

24 

5 

5 

1 

36 

7  19 

6 

47 

8 

8 

2 

58 

5  0 

7 

25 

5 

9 

4 

37 

8  2 

7 

48 

8 

5 

8 

59 

4  9 

10 

26 

13 

8 

38 

8  5 

4 

49 

8 

2 

6 

60 

3  17 

3 

27 

5 

18 

3 

33 

8  7 

7 

50 

7 

18 

9 

61 

3  3 

11 

28 

6 

2 

11 

40 

8  9 

5 

51 

7 

14 

4 

62 

2  9 

7 

29 

6 

7 

10 

41 

8  10 

10 

52 

7 

9 

1 

63 

1  14 

8 

30 

6 

13 

0 

42 

8  11 

9 

53 

7 

3 

1 

64 

0  17 

10 

31 

6 

18 

4 

Table  3. 

Table  to  pay  up  all  future  Subscriptions . 


Age. 

Present  Value 
of  £1  10s.  4d. 

per  annum 
up  to  65  years 
of  age. 

Present  Value 

of  future 
increases  of 
Subscriptions. 

Total  Present 
Value  of  all 
future 
Subscriptions. 

Age. 

Present  Value 
of  £1  10s.  4d. 

per  annum 
up  to  65  years 
of  age. 

Present  Value 
of  future 
increases  of 
Subscriptions. 

Total  Present 
Value  of  all 
future 
Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£• 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

20 

31 

8 

6 

4 

9 

10 

35 

18 

4 

43 

21 

18 

4 

8  12 

1 

30 

10 

5 

21 

31 

3 

4 

4 

13 

5 

35 

16 

9 

44 

21 

5 

6 

8  11 

11 

29 

17 

5 

22 

30 

17 

11 

4 

17 

2 

35 

15 

1 

45 

20 

12 

3 

8  11 

3 

29 

3 

6 

-  ■  23 

30 

12 

3 

5 

1 

1 

35 

13 

4 

46 

19 

18 

5 

8  10 

0 

28 

8 

5 

24 

30 

6 

3 

5 

5 

1 

35 

11 

4 

47 

19 

4 

0 

8  8 

2 

27 

12 

2 

25 

30 

0 

4 

5 

9 

4 

35 

9 

8 

48 

18 

9 

0 

8  5 

8 

26 

14 

8 

26 

29 

14 

1 

5 

13 

8 

35 

7 

9 

49 

17 

13 

5 

8  2 

6 

25 

15 

11 

27 

29 

7 

6 

5 

18 

3 

35 

5 

9 

50 

16 

17 

3 

7  18 

9 

•  24 

16 

0 

28 

29 

0 

8 

6 

2 

11 

35 

3 

7 

51 

16 

0 

7  14 

4 

23 

14 

9 

29 

28 

13 

6 

6 

7 

10 

35 

1 

4 

52 

15 

2 

11 

7  9 

1 

22 

12 

0 

30 

28 

6 

2 

6 

13 

0 

34 

19 

2 

53 

14 

4 

8 

7  3 

1 

21 

7 

9 

31 

27 

18 

4 

6 

18 

4 

34 

16 

8 

54 

13 

5 

9 

6  16 

3 

20 

2 

0 

32 

27 

10 

6 

7 

3 

4 

34 

13 

10 

55 

12 

6 

0 

6  8 

8 

18 

14 

8 

33 

27 

2 

2 

7 

7 

11 

34 

10 

1 

56 

11 

5 

6 

6  0 

3 

17 

5 

9 

34 

26 

13 

6 

7 

12 

8 

34 

6 

2 

57 

10 

4 

3 

5  10 

10 

15 

15 

1 

35 

26 

4 

6 

7 

16 

0 

34 

0 

6 

58 

9 

2 

1 

5  0 

7 

14 

2 

8 

36 

25 

15 

2 

7 

19 

6 

33 

14 

8 

59 

7 

19 

0 

4  9 

10 

12 

8 

10 

37 

25 

5 

5 

8 

2 

7 

33 

8 

0 

60 

6 

15 

0 

3  17 

3 

10 

12 

3 

38 

24 

15 

4 

8 

5 

4 

33 

0 

8 

61 

5 

10 

1 

3  3 

11 

8 

14 

0 

39 

24 

4 

10 

8 

7 

7 

32 

12 

5 

62 

4 

4 

2 

2  9 

7 

6 

13 

9 

40 

23 

13 

10 

8 

9 

5 

32 

3 

3 

63 

2 

17 

2 

1  14 

8 

4 

11 

10 

41 

23 

2 

6 

8 

10 

10 

31 

13 

4 

64 

1 

9 

3 

0  17 

10 

2 

7 

1 

42 

22 

10 

8 

8 

11 

9 

31 

2 

5 

Conditions. 

Members  in  the  other  classes  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  privilege  by  the  payment  of  a  proportionate  amount. 
A  member  may  withdraw  his  balance  of  the  fund  from 
either  Tables  2  or  3  without  deduction  at  any  time  by 
giving  one  week's  notice  of  his  desire  to  do  so.  A  member 
availing  himself  of  Table  2  after  thirty-one  years  of  age 
thereby  reduces  his  contribution  to  2s.  4d.  per  lunar 
month.  On  withdrawal  trom  the  fund  the  member  shall 
be  immediately  placed  under  the  ordinary  Table  I.,  Rule  7. 
Members  transfer  from  Appropriation  Fund  to  Table  I. 

9.  To  enable  members  to  avail  themselves  of  Rule  8,  all 
members  above  thirty  years  of  age  ^hall  be  at  liberty  to 
transfer  from  their  appropriation  account  such  a  sum  as 
will  be  required  to  enable  them  to  adopt  Table  2,  on 


condition  that  the  amount  so  transferred  shall  not  be 
withdrawable,  except  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
member's  appropriation. 

Increasing  or  Decreasing  Subscriptions. 
13.  A  member  may  at  any  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Divisional  Committee,  and  subject  to  Rule  10,  change 
from  one  class^to  another,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish 
his  subscriptions,  but  the  share  in  the  surplus  fund  to  be 
allotted  to  him  as  hereinafter  provided  in  respect  of  the  year 
current  when  the  change  takes  place  during  the  first  three 
months  next  after  such  change,  and  any  sick  pay  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled  during  six  calendar  months  next  after 
such  change,  shall  both  be  calculated  in  respect  to  the 
lowest  of  the  classes  which  he  may  occupy  before  or  after 
the  change.   — —   - 
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Conditions  under  which  Members  may  become 
entitled  to  benefits. 
When  Benefits  begin. 
14.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  society  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
six  months  from  the  time  of  becoming  a  member,  but  he 
may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  surgeon  to 


whom  he  may  be  allotted,  including  medicine,  immediately 
after  becoming  a  member.  But  any  candidate  being 
accepted  as  a  member  may  become,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Divisional  Committee,  entitled  to  immediate  full 
sick  and  funeral  benefit  upon  payment  of  an  additional 
entrance  fee — to  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary 
entrance  fee — according  to  the  following  scale  :— 


Table  4. 
Immediate  Benefit  Fees. 


Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

5 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

14  to  30 

1  6 

2  3 

3  0 

4  6 

6  0 

7  6 

9  0 

31  to  40 

2  3 

3  4i 

4  6 

6  9 

9  0 

11  3 

13  G 

41  to  50 

3  3 

4  10. V 

6  6 

9  9 

13  0 

16  3 

19  6 

Conditions  of  Receiving  Sick  Pay. 

15.  Any  member  (subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned) 
who  shall  be  afflicted  with  illness  lasting  for  more  than 
two  consecutive  days,  disabling  him  from  following  his 
calling,  and  not  resulting  from  old  age,  or  from  any  disease, 
complaint  or  weakness,  which  was  not  concealed  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  society,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  hereinafter  mentioned  and  called  sick  pay, 
and  if  he  has  subscribed  for  medical  attendance  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  hive  the  free  attendance  of  the 
surgeon  to  whom  he  has  been  allotted. 

Scale  of  Sick  Pay. 

18.  Any  member  claiming  and  entitled  to  sick  pay 
shall  receive  a  sum  in  accordance  with  the  following  table  : 
Table  5. 


Members  in  Class  1  shall  receive 
2 
3 
4 

5      '  ,, 
6 
7 

Half-Pay. 

19.  If  a  member  who  has  declared  on  the  funds  shall 
continue  ill,  and  require  sick  pay  for  a  period  longer  than 
six  months,  he  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
receive  half  only  of  the  foregoing  sick  pay  per  week  for 
the  remainder  of  his  illness. 

Blindness. 

24.  Any  member  who  shall  be  afflicted  with  blindness 
or  temporary  loss  of  sight  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
his  following  his  employment,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  full  sick  pay  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  the  first 
six  calendar  months  of  such  affliction,  but  after  such 
period,  should  he  no  longer  require  medical  treatment 
for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  his  allowa^nce  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  scale  appended  hereto  so  long  as  the  afflic- 
tion may  last,  provided  the  affliction  has  wholly  come 
upon  him  during  his  membership,  and  does  not  arise 
from  any  affliction  previous  to  his  membership,  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  follow  any  employment  within  his  power 
to  assist  him  in  procuring  a  livelihood. 

Members  in  Class  1  shall  receive  Is 


per 

per 

week. 

working  day. 

5s. 

or  lOd. 

7s.  6d. 

„     Is.  3d. 

10s. 

„     Is.  8d. 

15s. 

„     2s.  6d. 

20s. 

„     3s.  4d. 

25s. 

„     45.  2d. 

30s. 

6s. 

2s. 
3s. 
4s. 
6s. 
7s. 


6d. 
3d. 

6d. 

6d. 


per  week. 


Loss  of  Limb,  etc. 
25.  Any  member  who  shall  be  disabled  from  following 
his  employment  by  loss  of  limb,  paralysis,  or  by  any 
disease  requiring  medical  treatment,  shall,  subject  to 

429— IV. 


Rule  19,  receive  full  sick  pay  so  long  as  he  shall  require 
medical  treatment,  or  bs  totally  disabled  from  following 
any  employment,  but  where  the  surgeon  attending  him 
certifies  (after  receiving  six  months'  full  i^ay)  that  such 
member  is  recovered  as  far  as  medical  treatment  can  avail, 
he  shall  receive,  so  long  as  such  affliction  may  last,  an 
allowance  in  accordance  with  the  reduced  scale  mentioned 
in  Rule  24,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  any  employ- 
ment to  assist  him  in  procuring  a  livelihood. 

Chronic  Disease. 

26.  Any  member  who  shall  be  disabled  from  following 
his  employment  in  consequence  of  permanent  disability 
resulting  from  chronic  disease,  shall  receive  sick  allowance 
in  accordance  with  the  reduced  scale  mentioned  in  Rule  24,. 
so  long  as  he  continues  a  member  of  the  society. 

Non-disMing  Ailments. 

27.  Wlien  a  member  is  afflicted  with  any  disease  that 
does  not  prevent  him  following  his  usual  employment, 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  sick  allowance,  but  if  he 
has  subscribed  for  medical  attendance  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  attended  by  the  surgeon  to  whom  he  has  been  allotted 
so  long  as  the  same  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon 
attending  him,  tend  to  benefit  the  disease. 

Where  Special  Benefits  are  to  be  Charged. 

28.  The  claims  of  members  under  Rules  24,  25,  an  1 
26,  shall  only  affect  the  current  income  of  the  society, 
and  shall  not  be  a  charge  on  the  accumulated  fund. 

Premature  Old  Age. 

29.  No  sick  pay  shall  be  allowed  on  account  of  in- 
firmity arising  from  old  age,  but  a  member  afflicted  there- 
by may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Com  nittee, 
act  upon  the  superannuation  Rule  35,  before  attaining 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Insanity. 

30.  Any  member  being  afflicted  with  mental  disease 
lasting  twelve  months  shall  receive  full  sick  pay  during 
six  months,  and  half-pay  for  a  like  period,  but  if  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  there  is  no  abatement  of  the 
affliction,  he  shall  then  be  paid  out  all  the  monies  standing 
to  his  credit  in  the  society,  and  his  membership  shall 
cease. 

Pregnancy  and  Child-birth. 
34.  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  female  member  may 
withdraw  from  her  own  surplus  capital  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  pound  ten  shillings,  provided  that  after  such 
sum  has  been  withdrawn  there  remains  in  the  society 
an  amount  equal  to  two  years'  surplus  or  upwards,  in  such 
member's  O'wn  right.  But  in  case  of  the  member's  deatli, 
should  the  remaining  balance  be  less  than  the  £5  or  £10  to 
which  the  member  is  entitled,  the  amount  so  withdra-«n 
shall  be  calculated  as  though  it  still  stood  to  the  credit 
of  the  member.  The  lying-in  month  is  not  considered 
sickness,  nor  any  ilmess  arising  from  pregnancy  under  the 
rules  of  the  society,  and  members  are  not  entitled  to 
sick  pay  for  such  times,  nor  to  medical  attendance. 

4L2 
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Superannuation  or  Death  of  Members. 
Retiring. — Annuity. 

35.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  each  member  shall 
cease  to  contribute  to  or  receive  any  sick  pay  from  the 
society,  and  his  membership  shall  cease  ;  but  he  shall 
have  the  option  of  receiving  the  whole  amount  which  shall 
be  then  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  society 
without  any  forfeit  or  deduction  whatever,  or  of  surrender- 
ing that  amount  to  the  society  in  exchange  for  an  annuity 
to  continue  during  the  residue  of  his  life,  at  such  rate  for 
every  pound  of  the  amount  so  surrendered  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  executive  committee  and  the  member, 
and  certified  by  a  qualified  actuary,  or  the  general  secretary 
will,  if  preferred,  without  charge  to  the  member,  do  all 
necessary  things  to  invest  the  sum  to  which  the  member 
is  entitled,  in  the  purchase  of  a  Government  annuity. 

Old  Age. 

36.  If  any  member  shall  be  affiicted  with  any  infirmity 
resulting  from  old  age  before  he  shall  actually  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  he  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  executive  committee,  be  permitted  to 
discontinue  his  membership  and  avail  himself  of  Rule  35. 

Payment  at  Death. 

38.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member,  there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto  through  such 
member,  the  entire  sum  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  books 
of  the  society  at  the  last  annual  appropriation. 

Levy  for  Death  of  Member. 

39.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member  who,  if  in 
-Classes  I.  and  II.,  has  less  than  £5,  or  if  in  any  other  class 


has  less  than  £10  standing  to  his  credit,  a  levy  shall  be 
made  upon  the  members  of  such  a  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  amount  payable  up  to  £5  or  £10  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  as  near  as  the  number  of  members  will  allow. 

Levy  on  Death  of  Wife  or  Husband. 

40.  Should  the  wife  or  husband  of  any  member  die,  a 
levy  shall  be  made  upon  the  members  of  such  a  sum  as 
may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  sum  of  £5,  which  shall  be 
paid  to  the  member  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  wife  or 
her  husband.  Such  levy  shall  be  made  for  one  wife  or 
husband  only  of  the  same  member. 

For  the  purposes  of  Rules  39  and  40,  a  general  levy  shall 
be  made  upon  the  whole  society,  sufficient  to  produce  such 
an  amount  as  will  be  required  to  meet  the  habilities 
under  these  rules. 

Life  Assurance. 

42'  To  give  members  an  option  of  providing  for  their 
families  in  case  of  early  decease  the  following  tables  have 
been  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  Carhsle  rate  of 
mortality,  rate  of  interest  2-|  per  cent. 

Whole  Life  Assurances. 

43.  Single,  annual,  and  lunar  monthly  premiums 
(including  10  per  cent,  to  the  management  fimd)  for  an 
assurance  of  £100*  at  death. 


*  Note. — Assurances  may  be  effected  for  other  amounts 
from  £25  up  to,  but  not  exceeding  £200,  at  proportionate 
rates  of  oontributiou. 


Table  6. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

Single 
Payment. 

Annual 
Payment. 

Lunar 
Monthly 
Payment. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Single 
Payment. 

Annual 
Payment. 

Lunar 
Monthly 
Payment. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

16 

37 

9 

5 

1 

9 

3 

0 

2 

4 

39 

52 

0 

11 

2 

12 

11 

0 

4  4 

17 

38 

0 

0 

1 

9 

11 

0 

2 

5 

40 

52 

15 

9 

2 

14 

6 

0 

4  5 

18 

38 

10 

7 

1 

10 

7 

0 

2 

6 

41 

53 

10 

1 

2 

16 

2 

0 

4  7 

19 

39 

1 

2 

1 

11 

3 

0 

2 

6 

42 

54 

4 

2 

2 

17 

9 

0 

4  8 

20 

39 

12 

2 

1 

12 

0 

0 

2 

7 

43 

54 

18 

4 

2 

19 

5 

0 

4  10 

21 

40 

3 

7 

1 

12 

9 

0 

2 

8 

44 

55 

12 

10 

3 

1 

2 

0 

5  0 

22 

40 

15 

5 

1 

13 

7 

0 

2 

9 

45 

56 

7 

9 

3 

3 

1 

0 

5  1 

,23 

41 

7 

7 

1 

14 

5 

0 

2 

10 

46 

57 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1 

0 

5  3 

24 

42 

0 

1 

1 

15 

3 

0 

2 

10 

47 

57 

18 

5 

3 

7 

3 

0 

5  5 

25 

42 

13 

0 

1 

16 

3 

0 

2 

11 

48 

58 

16 

4 

3 

9 

8 

0 

5  3 

26 

43 

6 

0 

1 

17 

3 

0 

3 

0 

49 

59 

14 

6 

3 

12 

4 

0 

5  10 

27 

43 

19 

5 

1 

18 

3 

0 

3 

1 

50 

60 

13 

8 

3 

15 

3 

0 

6  1 

■28 

44 

12 

10 

1 

19 

4 

0 

3 

2 

51 

61 

13 

8 

3 

18 

6 

0 

6  4 

29 

45 

5 

7 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

52 

62 

14 

0 

4 

1 

11 

0 

6  8 

30 

45 

17 

7 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

4 

53 

63 

14 

3 

4 

5 

8 

0 

6  11 

•  31 

46 

9 

9 

2 

2 

4 

0 

3 

5 

54 

64 

14 

8 

4 

9 

5 

0 

7  3 

32 

47 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

0 

3 

6 

55 

65 

14 

8 

4 

13 

8 

0 

7  7 

33 

47 

15 

2 

2 

4 

7 

0 

3 

7 

56 

66 

16 

5 

4 

18 

3 

0 

8  0 

-34 

48 

8 

8 

2 

5 

10 

0 

3 

9 

57 

67 

17 

8 

5 

3 

1 

0 

8  4 

35 

49 

2 

C 

2 

7 

1 

0 

3 

10 

58 

68 

18 

8 

5 

8 

2 

0 

8  9 

36 

49 

16 

10 

2 

8 

5 

0 

3 

11 

59 

69 

18 

6 

5 

13 

5 

0 

9  2 

37 

50 

11 

3 

2 

9 

11 

0 

4 

1 

60 

70 

17 

0 

5 

18 

7 

0 

9  7 

38 

51 

6 

0 

2 

11 

4 

0 

4 

2 

Any  member  under  Table  6,  whose  age  does  not  exceed 
forty-five  at  date  of  entry  who,  after  paying  five  years' 
full  premiums,  v/ishes  to  discontinue,  may  receive  a  free 
policy  for  the  full  amount  of  the  premiums  paid,  if  applied 
for  within  the  thirty  days  of  grace  ;  if,  however,  the  thirty 
days  of  grace  have  expired,  the  member  is  entitled  to  the 
surrender  value  if  applied  for  within  twelve  calendar 
months  of  the  premium  becoming  due. 

The  surrender  value  under  this  table  is  25  per  cent,  of 
the  subscriptions  paid,  excluding  the  first  two  years' 
payments. 


Endowment  Assurance. 

44.  Single,  annual,  and  lunar  monthly  premiums  (in- 
cluding 10  per  cent,  to  the  management  fund)  for  an 
assurance  of  £100,*  payable  to  the  assured  on  his  attaining 
the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five  ;  or  to  his  representatives  at 
death,  should  that  occur  previously. 


*  l^ote. — Assurances  may  be  effected  for  other  amounts 
from  £25  up  to,  but  not  exceeding  £200,  at  proportionate 
rates  of  contribution. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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Table  7. 


Payable  at  60,  or  at  death  should  that  occur 
previously. 


Age  1 
Birth 

Single 
Payment. 

Annual 
Payment. 

Lunar  Monthly 
Payment. 

Single 
Payment. 

Annual 
Payment. 

Lunar  Monthly 
Payment. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

16 

43 

3 

11 

1 

17 

1 

0 

3 

0 

41 

1 

4 

1 

14 

1 

0 

2 

9 

17 

43 

18 

0 

1 

18 

2 

0 

3 

1 

41 

14 

0 

1 

15 

1 

0 

2 

10 

18 

44 

12 

3 

1 

19 

3 

0 

3 

2 

42 

6 

11 

1 

16 

1 

0 

2 

11 

19 

45 

7 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

3 

43 

0 

2 

1 

17 

0 

0 

3 

0 

20 

46 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9 

0 

3 

4 

43 

13 

9 

1 

17 

10 

0 

3 

0 

21 

46 

17 

7 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

6 

44 

7 

9 

1 

18 

10 

0 

3 

1 

22 

47 

13 

10 

2 

4 

6 

0 

3 

7 

45 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

2.3 

48 

10 

5 

2 

6 

0 

0 

3 

9 

45 

17 

4 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

4 

24 

49 

7 

7 

2 

7 

7 

0 

3 

10 

46 

12 

9 

2 

2 

8 

0 

3 

5 

25 

50 

5 

2 

2 

9 

3 

0 

4 

0 

47 

8 

9 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3 

7 

■  26 

51 

3 

2 

2 

11 

1 

0 

4 

2 

48 

4 

9 

2 

5 

6 

0 

3 

8 

27 

52 

1 

7 

2 

13 

0 

0 

4 

3 

49 

1 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

3 

10 

28 

53 

0 

1 

2 

15 

0 

0 

4 

5 

49 

17 

4 

2 

8 

7 

0 

3 

11 

29 

53 

18 

7 

2 

17 

1 

0 

4 

7 

50 

13 

9 

2 

10 

2 

0 

4 

1 

30 

54 

17 

2 

2 

19 

3 

0 

4 

9 

51 

10 

1 

2 

11 

10 

0 

4 

2 

31 

55 

15 

9 

3 

1 

6 

0 

5 

0 

52 

6 

5 

2 

13 

6 

0 

4 

4 

32 

56 

14 

9 

3 

4 

0 

0 

5 

2 

53 

3 

1 

2 

15 

4 

0 

4 

6 

33 

57 

14 

5 

3 

6 

8 

0 

5 

5 

54 

0 

0 

2 

17 

4 

0 

4 

8 

34 

58 

15 

0 

3 

9 

6 

0 

5 

7 

54 

18 

3 

2 

19 

5 

0 

4 

10 

3.5 

59 

16 

2 

3 

12 

7 

0 

5 

10 

55 

16 

9 

3 

1 

8 

0 

5 

0 

36 

60 

18 

1 

O 

16 

0 

0 

6 

1 

56 

15 

10 

3 

4 

1 

0 

5 

2 

37 

62 

0 

6 

3 

19 

8 

0 

6 

5 

57 

15 

4 

3 

6 

8 

0 

5 

4 

38 

63 

3 

6 

4 

3 

8 

0 

6 

9 

58 

15 

3 

3 

9 

6 

0 

5 

7 

39 

64 

7 

2 

4 

8 

1 

0 

7 

1 

59 

15 

6 

3 

12 

6 

0 

5 

10 

40 

65 

11 

1 

4 

12 

10 

0 

7 

6 

60 

16 

1 

3 

15 

8 

0 

6 

1 

41 

66 

15 

3 

4 

18 

0 

0 

7 

11 

61 

16 

8 

3 

19 

0 

0 

6 

5 

42 

67 

19 

10 

5 

3 

7 

0 

8 

4 

62 

17 

6 

4 

2 

7 

0 

6 

8 

43 

69 

5 

2 

5 

9 

9 

0 

8 

10 

63 

18 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

7 

0 

44 

70 

11 

1 

5 

16 

9 

0 

9 

5 

65 

0 

1 

4 

10 

7 

0 

7 

4 

45 

71 

18 

0 

6 

4 

9 

0 

10 

1 

66 

2 

3 

4 

15 

3 

0 

7 

8 

46 

73 

6 

1 

6 

13 

11 

0 

10 

10 

67 

7 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

8 

1 

47 

74 

15 

3 

7 

4 

6 

0 

11 

8 

68 

10 

4 

5 

6 

1 

0 

8 

7 

48 

76 

5 

8 

7 

16 

11 

0 

12 

8 

69 

16 

0 

5 

12 

8 

0 

9 

1 

49 

77 

17 

8 

8 

11 

9 

0 

13 

10 

71 

2 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

50 

79 

11 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

15 

4 

72 

10 

8 

6 

8 

11 

0 

10 

5 

51 

81 

5 

9 

10 

11 

11 

0 

17 

1 

74 

0 

0 

6 

18 

11 

0 

11 

2 

52 

83 

1 

7 

11 

19 

6 

0 

19 

4 

75 

9 

11 

7 

10 

4 

0 

12 

2 

53 

84 

18 

6 

13 

14 

9 

1 

2 

2 

77 

1 

0 

8 

3 

10 

0 

13 

3 

54 

86 

16 

8 

16 

1 

9 

1 

6 

0 

78 

12 

4 

8 

19 

6 

0 

14 

6 

55 

£8 

16 

4 

19 

7 

5 

1 

11 

4 

80 

5 

0 

9 

18 

2 

0 

16 

0 

Payable  at  65,  or  at  death  should  that  occur 
previously. 


Under  this  table  the  policy  holder  may  discontinue 
paying  premiums  at  any  time  after  five  years,  and  secure 
a  paid-up  policy  for  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  ordinary  premiums  paid,  if  applied  for  within  the  thirty 
days  of  grace.  If,  however,  the  thirty  days  of  grace  have 
expired,  the  member  is  entitled  to  the  surrender  value,  if 
applied  for  within  twelve  calendar  months  of  the  premiums 
becoming  due. 

The  surrender  value  of  the  policies  under  Table  7  is  not 
less  than  half  the  subscriptions  paid,  excluding  the  first 
two  years'  payments. 

45.  Days  of  Grace. — Thirty  days  are  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  premiums  under  all  the  assurance  tables.  In 
the  event  of  death  occuring  within  the  days  of  grace,  the 
claim  will  be  paid,  less  the  premiums  due,  unless  the  same 
be  previously  paid  by  the  representatives  of  the  deceased. 

If  the  premiums  are  not  paid  within]  thirty  days,  the 
policies  will  lapse. 

Members. 

46.  Such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
examination  and  admission  of  members  in  this  section  are 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive. 

Medical  Attendance. 
72.  Each  member  of  the  society  who  shall  be  desirous 
of  having  medical  attendance  during  illness  shall,  in 
addition  to  all  other  payments  required  by  these  rules, 
pay  one  penny  per  week,  or  such  sum  as  the  executive 
committee  shall  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  surgeon  under  the  foregoing  rule,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  society  in  making  arrangements  for 
medical  attendance. 


Provtsiok  foe  Expenses  of  Management. 
Sums  set  aside  for  Management. 

74.  An  account  shall  be  opened  in  the  books  of  the 
society  to  be  called  "  The  Management  Fund,"  to  which 
shall  be  carried  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the 
subscriptions  received  from  the  members  in  accordance 
with  Rules  7,  8,  and  42,  and  also  all  fines  and  fees  men- 
tioned in  these  rules,  together  with  the  sum  of  one  penny 
per  week  payable  under  these  rules  by  members  in 
respect  of  medical  attendance,  and  all  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  pay-cards  and  rules. 

Divisional  Expenses. 

75.  Should  the  management  expenses  of  a  division, 
including  the  expenses  of  the  districts,  exceed  the  sum 
of  7|  per  cent,  of  all  the  subscriptions  received,  the  excess 
shall  be  made  up  by  a  levy  upon  all  the  members  of  such 
division,  proportionately,  accordingly  to  the  class  to 
which  the  member  contributes. 

Object  of  Management  Fund. 

76.  The  necessary  expenses  of  management  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  management  fund,  and  no  part  of 
the  net  subscriptions  of  the  members  others  than  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  applicable  for  such  expenses. 

Deficiency  in  Management  Fund, 

77.  In  the  event  of  the  expenses  of  management  at 
any  time  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  fund  hereby  created 
the  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  by  contribution  of  an 
equal  sum  pjr  head  to  be  levied  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  society  not  in  receipt  of  sick  pay.  j   ,  _^  „  , 
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r  Surplus  Funds. 
78.  The  executive  committee  may,  at  the  close  of  any 
year,  if  they  tliink  fit,  and  if  the  amount  of]  the  manage- 
ment fund  be  greater  than  what  has  been  required  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses,  either  carry  the  balance 
over  to  the  fund  for  the  next  year,  or  may  carry  it  to  a 
reserve  fund,  or  may  add  the  balance  or  surplus  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  society,  and  in  this  event  such  general 
funds  shall  not  afterwards  be  liable  to  recoup  the  amount 
so  transferred  to  them. 

Investment  of  Funds,  Holding  of  Land,  etc. 
Scope  of  Investments. 

96.  So  much  of  the  funds  of  the  society  as  may  not  be 
wanted  for  immediate  use  or  to  meet  the  usual  accruing 
liabilities  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, be  invested  by  the  trustees  in  such  of  the  following 
ways  as  such  executive  committee  shall  direct,  namely : 
in  any  savings  bank  certified  under  the  Act  of  1863,  or 
Post  Office  Savings  bank  ;  in  any  of  the  public  stocks, 
funds,  or  Government  securities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  upon  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  securities,  in 
England  or  Wales  (the  leaseholds  having  not  less  than 
fifty  years  unexpired  at  the  date  of  investment),  or  in  or 
upon  the  stock  funds  or  other  securities  of  any  municipal 
corporation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  with  or  without  building  thereon,  or  in  the  erection 
or  alteration  of  buildings  thereon,  as  after  mentioned. 

Selling  and  Buying  Powers. 

97.  The  trustees  with  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  may  purchase  or  take  on  lease  any  land,  and 
may  sell,  exchange,  mortgage,  lease,  or  build  upon  the  same 
(with  power  to  alter  or  pull  down  buildings  and  again 
rebuild),  and  no  purchaser,  assignee,  mortgagee,  or  tenant 
shall  be  boimd  to  inquire  as  to  the  authority  for  any  sale, 
exchange,  mortgage,  or  lease  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  trustees  shall  be  a  discharge  for  all  moneys 
arising  from  or  in  connection  with  such  sale,  exchange, 
mortgage,  or  lease. 

Mortgage  Receipts. 

98.  Mortgages  or  other  assurances  for  securing  money 
to  the  society  may  be  vacated  by  a  receipt  endorsed, 
signed  by  the  trustees,  and  countersigned  by  the  general 
secretary,  in  the  form  contained  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act. 

Division  of  Surplus  Funds. 

106.  The  surplus  contributions  received  from  the 
members  during  the  past  year,  together  with  the  interest 
arising  from  investments,  after  providing  for  all  claims 
thereon  under  these  rules,  and  also  for  interest  on  surplus 
funds,  and  for  a  reserve  fund  if  the  executive  committee 
shall  so  determine,  shall  be  accumulated  at  interest  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  and  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  members  in  the  books  of  the  society  in  proportion 
to  the  weekly  amounts  of  sick  pay  for  which  members 
are  severally  assured,  and  interest  at  £5  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  January  1st  in  the  year  in  which  the  appoint- 
m3nt  takes  place  (or  such  lesser  rate  of  interest  as  the 
total  investments  of  the  society  may  have  yielded  for 
that  year)  shall  be  calculated  and  allowed  upon  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  member  before 
the  division  of  surplus  profit  for  that  year  is  made. 

Division  of  Profits  for  portion  of  Year. 

107.  Members  who  have  subscribed  for  a  part  only  of 
the  year  for  which  the  division  takes  place,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  part  of  the  amount  to  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  if  they  had  subscribed  for 
the  whole  year  ;  except  that  no  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  appropriation  for  the  first  three  months  of  his 
membership. 

Object  of  the  Division  of  Surplus  Funds. 

108.  The  apportionment  of  surplus  funds  under  these 
rules  shall  only  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
tie  share  of  the  surplus  funds  to  which  a  member  shall 
be  entitled  upon  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  society. 

Mortgages  to  the  Society. 
Mortgages. 

109.  In  investing  the  funds  of  the  society  upon  mort- 
gages, applications  for  advances  made  by  persons  who  are 


members  of  the  society  shall  have  a  prior  claim  for  the 
consideration  of  the  executive  committee,  and  in  the 
event  of  there  being  applications  for  loans  from  persons 
who  are  members  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  funds 
available  for  investment,  and  the  securities  offered  being 
equallj'  eligible,  the  applications  shall  be  dealt  with 
according  to  priority  of  application.  Members  who  have 
received  advances  may  pay  off  the  whole  or  any  part 
thereof  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £5,  and  shall  be  charged 
interest  only  on  the  balance  due  on  the  mortgage.  So 
long  as  any  money  is  due  from  a  member  to  the  society 
on  a  mortgage,  or  on  any  other  account  whatsoever,, 
the  society  shall  have  a  first  and  permanent  lien  upon 
all  sums  of  money  which  may  be  in  or  come  to  the  hands 
of  the  society  or  the  trustees,  for  t"he  account  of  the 
member  or  any  person  claiming  through  or  in  trust  for 
him. 

Termination  of  Membership  by  Notice. 
Resignation  of  Memhership. 

110.  In  the  event  of  any  member  wishing  to  discontinue 
his  subscription  to  the  society,  and  gi^Tng  notice  of  his 
desire  to  the  general  or  divisional  secretary,  and  paying 
all  arrears,  fines,  and  levies  due  from  him  up  to  the  time 
of  giving  such  notice,  he  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  any 
benefit  from  the  society,  except  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year  during  which  such  notice  has  been  given,  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  member  in  the  books 
of  the  society  before  the  last  two  appropriations  shall  be 
paid  to  him  ;  but  should  a  member  deshe  to  leave  the 
society  and  still  continue  his  payments  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  shall  give  not  less  than  three  months'  notice  of 
such  intention  to  the  general  or  di^isional  secretary,  and 
in  this  case  there  shall  be  paid  to  him  the  amount  that 
stood  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  society  before  the 
appropriation  of  the  last  preceding  year.  Paying  out  a 
member  in  either  case  terminates  membership. 

Expulsion  of  Members. 

111.  If  any  member  shall  be  expelled  from  the  societj" 
under  any  of  these  rules,  he  shall  be  considered  as  standing 
in  the  position  of  a  member  who,  on  the  date  of  such 
expulsion,  gives  notice  under  this  rule  of  his  desire 
to  withdraw. 

Immorality, 

112.  Any  member  guilty  of  flagrant  immorality  shall 
be  expelled,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  re-enter  the 
society  for  a  period  of  two  years,  when  he  may  be  allowed 
to  apply  in  accordance  with  the  terms  for  the  admission 
of  new  members.  The  members  thus  expelled  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  other  respects  under  the  foregoing  rules- 
relating  to  termination  of  membership. 

Miscellaneous  Kules. 

Balancing  Clause. 

123.  In  the  event  of  the  income  of  the  society  from  all 
sources  being  insufficient  in  any  year  to  meet  the  demands 
for  annuities  and  sick  pay  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  any  epidemic,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  proportion 
of  the  surplus  funds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  then 
members  under  Rule  106  shall  be  liable  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  by  contributing  in  proportion  to  the  weekly 
amounts  of  sick  pay  for  which  members  are  severally 
assured. 

W.  Finnemobe,  Member. 
Jas.  Hy.  Cook,  Member. 
Thos.  S.  Lambert,  Member. 
Francis  W.  Daniels,  Secretary. 

Registered  No.  1710  Warwick.    Complete  Amendment. 

Acknowledgment  of  Registry  of  Amendment  of 
Rules. 

The  foregoing  amendment  of  the  Rules  of  the  Ideal 
Benefit  Society,  a  friendly  society,  is  registered  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896,  this  22nd  day  of 
December,  1906. 

G  D.  B. 

Copy  kept. — G.  D.  B. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIX.  (B).~continued. 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Daniels,  Birmingham.    (Q.  44919.) 


MEMBERS'    INVESTMENT   TABLE— SCHEME  III. 
Table  8. 

Special  table  tor  the  accumulation  of  small  periodical 
savings  for  the  following  purposes  : — • 

(1)  To  accumulate  a  sum  of  money  Vfith.  which 
to  avail  himself  of  Schemes  I.  and  II. 

(2)  To  increase  the  accumulations  provided  by 
the  members'  appropriations. 

(3)  To  provide  a  fund  for  any  temporary  emergency 
without  having  to  withdraw  from  the  Appropriation 
Accumulation  Fund. 

Under  this  Table  any  weekly  sum  can  be  subscribed. 


The  table  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  Is.  per  week  at 
3  J  per  cent,  interest  on  every  penny  due  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter.  Any  number  of  shillings,  or  the  fractional 
part  (J,  ^,  or  f)  of  a  shilling,  can  be  subscribed.  Sub- 
scriptions may  be  paid  in  any  manner  convenient  to  the 
member  so  long  as  there  are  no  arrears  at  the  end  of  the 
first  and  every  succeeding  quarter. 

Every  member  can  ascertain  for  himself  the  exact 
amount  due  to  him  whatever  amount  he  may  elect  to 
subscribe. 

There  is  no  deduction  at  death  or  on  withdrawal. 
Examples  are  given  as  to  the  working  of  the  table  at 
the  end. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  MUTUAL  BANK,  LIMITED. 
Members'  Investment  Table  No  8. 


jinci  01 

Principal 
Subscribed. 

Total  Amount 

TjUd  01 

Principal 
Subscribed. 

Total  Ahiount 

each 
i^uarter. 

Interest  due. 

due  on 
Withdrawal. 

each 
Quartsr . 

Interest  due. 

due  on 
Withdrawal. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

53 

34 

9 

0 

9 

2 

10 

43 

11 

10 

2 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

54 

35 

2 

0 

9 

10 

5 

44 

12 

5 

3 

1 

19 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

19 

4 

55 

35 

15 

0 

9 

18 

3 

45 

13 

3 

4 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

12 

8 

56 

36 

8 

0 

10 

6 

O 
fj 

46 

14 

3 

1  year 

14  years 

47 

5 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

57 

37 

1 

0 

10 

14 

5 

15 

5 

6 

3 

18 

0 

0 

1 

9 

3 

19 

9 

58 

37 

14 

0 

11 

2 

10 

48 

16 

10 

7 

4 

11 

0 

0 

2 

5 

4 

13 

5 

59 

38 

7 

0 

11 

11 

4 

49 

18 

4 

8 

5 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

7 

3 

60 

39 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

2  years 

15  years 

9 

5 

17 

0 

0 

4 

2 

6 

1 

2 

61 

39 

13 

0 

12 

9 

0 

52 

2 

0 

10 

6 

10 

0 

0 

5 

3 

6 

15 

3 

62 

40 

6 

0 

12 

18 

2 

53 

4 

2 

11 

7 

3 

0 

0 

6 

5 

7 

9 

5 

63 

40 

19 

0 

13 

7 

5 

54 

6 

5 

12 

7 

16 

0 

0 

7 

9 

8 

3 

9 

64 

41 

12 

0 

13 

16 

11 

55 

8 

11 

3  years 

16  years 

13 

8 

9 

0 

0 

9 

2 

8 

18 

2 

65 

42 

5 

0 

14 

6 

8 

56 

11 

8 

14 

9 

2 

0 

0 

10 

8 

9 

12 

8 

66 

42 

18 

0 

14 

16 

7 

57 

14 

7 

12 

7 

67 

43 

11 

0 

15 

17 

8 

15 

9 

15 

0 

0 

5 

10 

5 

e 

8 

58 

16 

10 

8 

0 

0 

14 

2 

11 

2 

2 

68 

44 

4 

0 

15 

17 

0 

60 

1 

0 

4  years 

17  years 

17 

11 

1 

0 

0 

16 

2 

11 

17 

2 

69 

44 

17 

0 

16 

7 

6 

61 

4 

6 

18 

11 

14 

0 

0 

18 

3 

12 

12 

3 

70 

45 

10 

0 

16 

18 

2 

62 

8 

2 

19 

12 

7 

0 

1 

0 

5 

13 

7 

5 

71 

46 

3 

0 

17 

9 

1 

63 

12 

1 

20 

13 

0 

0 

1 

2 

9 

14 

2 

9 

72 

46 

16 

0 

18 

0 

3 

64 

16 

3 

5  years 

18  years 

21 

13 

13 

0 

1 

5 

3 

14 

18 

3 

73 

47 

9 

0 

18 

11 

7 

66 

0 

7 

22 

14 

6 

0 

1 

7 

10 

15 

13 

10 

74 

48 

2 

0 

19 

3 

2 

67 

5 

2 

23 

14 

19 

0 

1 

10 

7 

16 

9 

7 

75 

48 

15 

0 

19 

14 

11 

68 

9 

11 

24 

15 

12 

0 

1 

13 

6 

17 

5 

6 

76 

49 

8 

0 

20 

6 

11 

69 

14 

11 

6  years 

19  years 

25 

16 

5 

0 

1 

16 

6 

18 

1- 

6 

■77 

50 

1 

0 

20 

19 

1 

71 

0 

1 

26 

16 

18 

0 

1 

19 

8 

18 

17 

8 

78 

50 

14 

0 

21 

11 

6 

72 

5 

6 

27 

17 

11 

0 

2 

3 

0 

19 

14 

0 

79 

51 

7 

0 

22 

4 

2 

73 

11 

2' 

28 

18 

4 

0 

2 

6 

5 

20 

10 

5 

80 

52 

0 

0 

22 

17 

1 

74 

17 

I 

7  years 

20  years 

29 

18 

17 

0 

2 

10 

0 

21 

7 

0 

81 

52 

13 

0 

23 

10 

2 

76 

3 

2 

30 

19 

10 

0 

2 

13 

9 

22 

3 

9 

82 

53 

6 

0 

24 

3 

6 

77 

9 

6 

31 

20 

3 

0 

2 

17 

8 

23 

0 

8 

83 

53 

19 

0 

24 

17 

0 

78 

16 

0 

20 

16 

0 

3 

1 

8 

23 

17 

8 

54 

12 

0 

25 

10 

10 

80 

2 

10 

8  years 

21  years 

33 

21 

9 

0 

3 

5 

10 

24 

14 

10 

8f) 

55 

5 

0 

26 

4 

10 

81 

9 

10 

34 

22 

2 

0 

3 

10 

2 

25 

12 

2 

86 

55 

18 

0 

26 

19 

1 

82 

17 

1 

35 

22 

15 

0 

3 

14 

8 

26 

9 

8 

87 

56 

11 

0 

27 

13 

7 

84 

4 

7 

36 

23 

8 

0 

3 

19 

3 

27 

7 

3 

88 

57 

4 

0 

28 

8 

4 

85 

12 

4 

9  years 

22  years 

37 

24 

1 

0 

4 

4 

1 

28 

5 

1 

89 

57 

17 

0 

29 

3 

4 

87 

0 

4 

38 

24 

14 

0 

4 

9 

0 

29 

3 

0 

90 

58 

10 

0 

29 

18 

7 

88 

8 

7 

39 

25 

7 

0 

4 

14 

1 

30 

1 

1 

91 

59 

3 

0 

30 

14 

0 

89 

17 

0 

40 

26 

0 

0 

4 

19 

5 

30 

19 

5 

92 

59 

16 

0 

31 

9 

9 

91 

5 

9 

10  years 

23  years 

41 

26 

13 

0 

5 

4 

9 

31 

17 

9 

93 

60 

9 

0 

32 

5 

9 

92 

14 

9 

42 

27 

6 

0 

5 

10 

4 

32 

16 

4 

94 

61 

2 

0. 

33 

2 

0 

94 

4 

0 

43 

27 

19 

0 

5 

16 

1 

33 

15 

1 

95 

61 

15 

0 

33 

18 

5 

95 

13 

5 

44 

28 

12 

0 

6 

2 

0 

34 

14 

0 

96 

62 

8 

0 

34 

15 

2 

97 

3 

2 

11  years 

24  years 

45 

29 

5 

0 

6 

8 

1 

35 

13 

1 

97 

63 

1 

0 

35 

12 

2 

98 

13 

2 

46 

29 

18 

0 

6 

14 

4 

36 

12 

4 

98 

63 

14 

0 

36 

9 

6 

100 

3 

6 

47 

30 

11 

0 

7 

0 

9 

37 

11 

9 

99 

64 

7 

0 

37 

7 

0 

101 

14 

0 

48 

31 

4 

0 

7 

7 

4 

38 

11 

4 

100 

65 

0 

0 

38 

4 

10 

103 

4 

10 

12  years 

17 

25  years 

49 

31 

0 

7 

14 

1 

39 

11 

1 

101 

65 

13 

0 

39 

2 

11 

104 

15 

11 

50 

32 

10 

0 

8 

1 

0 

40 

11 

0 

102 

06 

6 

0 

40 

1 

3 

106 

7 

3 

51 

33 

3 

0 

8 

8 

1 

41 

11 

1 

103 

G6 

19 

0 

40 

19 

10 

107 

18 

10 

52 

33 

16 

0 

8 

15 

4 

42 

11 

4 

104 

67 

12 

0 

41 

18 

8 

109 

10 

8 

13  years 

26  years 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  F.  W.  Daniels,  Bii-mingham.  (Q.  44919.) 


Table  8 — continued. 


rjnd  of 
each 
Quarter. 

Principal 
Subscribed. 

Interest  due. 

Total  Amount 

due  on 
Withdrawal. 

End  of 

each 
Quarter. 

Principal 
Subscribed. 

Interest  due. 

Total  Amount 

due  on 
Withdrawal. 

105 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

X' 

s. 

A 
U. 

-p 

s. 

(I. 

X' 

±/ 

s. 

a. 

68 

5 

0 

42 

17 

10 

111 

2 

10 

129 

1  7 

n 

/  yj 

Q 
O 

4 

1 

0 

A 

106 

68 

18 

0 

43 

17 

4 

112 

15 

4 

130 

84. 

in 

n 

U 

71 

A 

4 

1 

iOO 

0 

4 

-  107 

69 

11 

0 

44 

17 

1 

114 

8 

1 

131 

85 

3 

0 

7T 

9 

o 
o 

1 

LOO 

K 

o 

Q 

o 

108 

70 

4 

0 

45 

17 

1 

116 

1 

1 

132 

85 

16 

0 

74 

10 

4 

160 

f; 

V 

A 
4 

27  years 

70 

33  years. 

109 

17 

0 

46 

17 

5 

117 

14 

5 

133 

86 

q 

n 
yj 

7^ 

1  ft 

9 

1  R9 

1 

0 

110 

71 

10 

0 

47 

18 

0 

119 

8 

0 

134 

87 

2 

ft 

77 

ft 
D 

1  O 

1  ftj. 

Q 

O 

111 

72 

3 

0 

48 

18 

11 

121 

1 

11 

135 

87 

15 

Q 

78 

1 

X  o 

7 

in 

1 

112 

72 

16 

0 

50 

0 

2 

122 

16 

2 

136 

88 

8 

0 

80 

4 

9 

168 

12 

9 

28  years 

34  years. 

11.3 

73 

9 

0 

51 

1 

7 

124 

10 

7 

137 

89 

1 

0 

81 

14 

3 

170 

15 

3 

114 

74 

2 

0 

52 

3 

5 

126 

5 

5 

138 

89 

14 

0 

83 

4 

1 

172 

18 

1 

115 

74 

15 

0 

53 

5 

6 

128 

0 

6 

139 

90 

7 

0 

84 

14 

5 

175 

1 

5 

116 

.  75 

8 

0 

54 

7 

11 

129 

15 

11 

140 

91 

0 

0 

86 

5 

0 

177 

5 

0 

29  years 

35  years. 

117 

76 

1 

0 

55 

10 

7 

131 

11 

7 

141 

91 

13 

0 

87 

16 

0 

179 

9 

0 

118 

76 

14 

0 

56 

13 

7 

133 

7 

7 

142 

92 

6 

0 

89 

7 

5 

181 

13 

5 

119 

.  77 

7 

0 

57 

17 

0 

135 

4 

0 

143 

92 

19 

0 

90 

19 

3 

183 

18 

3 

120 

78 

0 

0 

59 

0 

8 

137 

0 

8 

144 

93 

12 

0 

92 

11 

5 

186 

3 

5 

30  years 

36  years. 

121 

78 

13 

0 

60 

4 

7 

138 

17 

7 

145 

94 

5 

0 

94 

4 

0 

188 

9 

0 

122 

79 

6 

0 

61 

8 

11 

140 

14 

11 

146 

94 

18 

0 

95 

17 

0 

190 

15 

0 

123 

79 

19 

0 

62 

13 

6 

142 

12 

6 

147 

95 

11 

0 

97 

10 

4 

193 

1 

4 

124 

80 

12 

0 

63 

18 

5 

144 

10 

5 

148 

96 

4 

0 

99 

4 

2 

195 

8 

2 

31  years 

37  years. 

125 

81 

5 

0 

65 

3 

9 

146 

8 

9 

149 

96 

17 

0 

100 

18 

4 

197 

15 

4 

126 

81 

18 

0 

66 

9 

5 

148 

7 

5 

150 

97 

10 

0 

102 

13 

0 

200 

3 

0 

127 

82 

11 

0 

67 

15 

4 

150 

6 

4 

37i  yrs. 

128 

83 

4 

0 

69 

1 

8 

152 

5 

8 

32  years. 
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{Handed  in  hy  Miss  Helen  Ncwill,  King's  Norton  Union.    {Q.  44920  (g). ) 


Scheme  fob  pkoposed  New  Home  fn  connection  ■with  the  Workhouse  Magdalen  Charity,  working  within 
THE  Areas  of  the  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton  Boards  of  Guardians. 


October,  1906. 

1.  That  a  home  be  established  within  (or  near  to) 
the  City  of  Birmingham  where  young  unmarried  women 
about  to  become  mothers  may  be  received  ;  that  cases 
admitted  before  confinement  be  discharged  for  the  lying- 
in,  either  to  the  proper  workhouse,  some  lying-in  hos- 
pital, or  some  other  suitable  place,  and  re-admitted  to 
the  home  as  early  as  practicable. 

2.  The  young  women  will  be  expected  to  stay  in  the 
home  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months,  during 
which  they  will  be  trained  in  moral  and  industrious 
habits  ;  brought  imder  moral  influence  and  fitted  for 
domestic  or  other  employment,  such  as  laundry  work, 
if  desirable. 

3.  That  premises  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  capable 
of  accommodating  twelve  to  fifteen  young  women,  their 
babies,  and  the  requisite  staff,  be  hired  on  lease  or  pur- 
chased if  sufficient  funds  be  available. 

4.  That  the  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton 
Boards  of  Guardians  be  asked  to  agree  that  in  the  event 
of  the  home  being  established  they  will  increase  their 
annual  subscriptions  towards  the  funds  of  the  charity 
from  7  guineas  each  per  annum  to  25  guineas  per  annum. 


In  consideration  of  their  doing  so  that  cases  on  the  appli- 
cation of  those  boards  be  charged  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
5s.  weekly  with  an  addition  of  Is.  for  each  baby  maintained. 

5.  That  the  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton 
Boards  each  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  representative 
upon  the  executive  committee  of  the  charity. 

6.  That  cases  from  boards  of  guardians  other  than  those 
named  be  admitted  upon  a  payment  of  an  entrance  fee 
of  £2,  and  7s.  weekly,  with  an  addition  of  Is.  weekly  fot 
each  baby  maintained. 

7.  That  private  cases  be  admitted  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  committee  of  the  home  may  decide. 

8.  Such  a  home  as  is  contemplated  would  need  a  staff 
of  :— 

( 1 )  Lady  superintendent :   voluntary.  If  possible. 

(2)  Nurse  :  not  more  than  £20  per  annum. 

(3)  Cook-general :   not  more  than  £18  per  annum 

(4)  Laundress  :    if  laundry  be  found  necessary. 

9.  That  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  charitable  public 
for  (a)  donations  towards  the  establishment  of  the  home, 
and  (h)  annual  subscriptions  towards  its  maintenance 
and  the  general  work  of  the  Magdalen  Charity. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXI.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Sir  Hallewdl  Rogers,  Birmingliam.     {Q.  J,5S9Ji  (•■?).) 


CONSTITUTION  AND  RULES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  AID  SOCIETY. 


1.  The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  "  The  City  of 
Birmingham  Aid  Society."  The  r.ssociation  shall  consist 
of  the  members  of  the  executive  council,  the  branch 
committees  and  district  helpers  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  also  all  annual  subscribers  of  sums  of  5s.  and  upwards 
to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  to  administer  adequate  assistance 
to  residents  of  the  city  who  are  in  distress,  and  whom 
it  is  not  desirable  to  help  through  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  to 
concert  measures  for  the  prevention  of  distress,  as  far  as 
is  possible. 

3.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society  shall 
iio  held  to  receive  reports  and  balance  sheet.  This 
meeting,  or  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  society  to  be  called  by  the  executive  council,  shall 
Inave  power  to  alter  the  constitution  or  rules,  due  notice 
of  such  alterations  having  been  given. 

4.  The  work  of  the  society  shall  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  the  following  organisation  : — 

(a)  An  executive  council. 

(b)  Seven  branch  committees  working  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

(c)  District  helpers'  committees,  as  many  as  shall 
be  considered  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of 
each  branch. 

5.  The  Executive  Council : — 

(1)  The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  shall  always  be  president,  if  wilhng 
to  serve  ;  the  chairmen,  hon.  secretaries,  hon. 
treasurers  of  the  branch  committees,  and  tw3 
additional  representatives  elected  by  each  branch 
committee ;  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
Birmingham,  Aston  and  King's  Norton  boards  of 
guardians,  a  representative  of  the  distress  committee 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  a 
representative  of  the  Women's  Settlement  and  of  the 
Birmingham  Trades'  Council,  and  other  persons 
possessing  special  knowledge  who  may  from  time  to 
time  be  co-opted  by  the  executive  council.  The 
first  t  xecutive  council  shall  include  the  present  ofiScers 
of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Committee. 

(2)  The  executive  council  shall  elect  a  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  hon.  treasurer,  hon.  secretary,  and 
hon.  assistant  secretary,  and  such  other  honorary 
officers  as  they  may  consider  expedient,  and  shall 
have  power  to  employ  paid  clerical  assistance  if  and 
when  such  assistance  shall  be  deemed  requisite. 

(3)  The  executive  council  shall  appoint  a  finance 
committee  consisting  of  the  hon.  officers  of  the 
council,  together  with  the  hon.  treasurers  of  all 
the  branches,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  council 
may  select  if  at  any  time  they  shall  consider  it  desir- 
able to  do  so.  The  business  of  the  finance  committee 
shall  be  to  raise  a  fund  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  association,  and  to  exercise  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  fund,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
executive  council. 

(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  council 
to  exercise  control  over  all  ojjerations  of  the  society, 
to  receive  periodical  reports  from  the  branches,  and  to 
frame  such  special  regulations  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the 
society, 

(5)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  executive 
council  to  discuss  from  time  to  time  questions  of 
general  interest  having  reference  to  the  causes  of 

3    poverty  and  distress,  the  administration  of  reUef,  and 
proposed  remedies  for  existing  circumstances. 

(6)  The  executive   council   shall  have  power  to 


appoirt  sub-committees  and  to  delegate  to  them  such 
powers  as  they  may  deem  desirabe. 

6.  The  Branch  Committee  : — 

(1)  There  shall  be  seven  branch  committees,  the 
boundaries  of  whose  several  areas  shall  be  defined  by 
the  executive  council. 

(2)  Each  branch  shall  have  within  its  own  area 
an  office  which  shall  serve  as  a  meeting  place  of  the 
various  district  committees. 

(3)  The  branch  chairman  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  executive  council.  He  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  branch  committee,  and  prepare  re- 
ports for  the  executive  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
area  covered  by  the  branch.  It  sh  11  also  be  his 
duty  to  satisfy  himself,  by  periodical  visits  or  other- 
wise, that  the  work  of  the  district  committees  com- 
prised in  his  branch  is  carried  out  efficiently,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society.  All  disputes 
arising  within  a  district  committee  shall  be  referred 
to  him  for  settlement,  with  a  final  right  of  appeal 
to  the  executive  council, 

(4)  The  hon.  treasurer  of  the  branch  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  executive  council.  His  duties 
shall  be  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  district 
committees,  to  receive  monthly,  or  more  often  if 
necessary,  all  accoimts  for  lelief  and  other  expecfditure, 
to  submit  them  for  approval  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee and  pay  the  accounts. 

(5)  The  hon.  secretary  of  the  branch  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  council.  His  duties  shall 
be  to  register  all  cases  dealt  with  by  the  district 
committees  of  his  branch,  and  to  assist  the  chairman 
in  his  work  of  supervision. 

(6)  The  branch  committee  shall  consist  of  the 
above-mentioned  officers,  together  with  the  chairmen 
and  hon.  secretaries  of  the  district  committees  of 
the  branch,  and  two  representatives  elected  by 
each  district  helpers'  committee.  It  shall  also 
include  the  city  councillors,  the  guardians  and  the 
lady  health  visitor  of  the  area,  and  a  representative 
from  each  provided  and  non-provided  school  in  the 
area.  It  shall  meet  quarterly  at  least,  and  shall 
discuss  matters  alecting  the  work  of  the  branch 
with  a  view  to  the  report  of  the  chairman  to  the 
executive  council. 

Meetings  may  be  called  at  other  than  the  stated 
times,  at  the  request  of  any  district  committee,  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  branch. 

7.  The  District  Committee  : — 

(1)  The  district  helpers  shall  form  the  district 
committee. 

(2)  Persons  willing  to  become  district  helpers 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  district 
in  which  they  are  willing  to  work,  and  shall  include 
representatives  of  the  religious  bodies  at  work  within 
the  district,  if  they  are  willing  to  serve.  The  helpers 
may  be  persons  of  either  sex.  The  names  of  all 
district  helpers  shall  be  submitted  to  and  their 
appointment  confirmed,  annually  and  from  time  to 
time  as  occasionrequires,  by  the  executive  council. 

(3)  The  district  chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the 
helpers  of  his  district.  His  duties  shall  be  to  pre- 
side at  the  committee  meetings  at  which  cases  are 
discussed  and  relief  allotted,  to  assign  to  various 
helpers  the  cases  that  are  brought  to  his  notice, 
to  advise  the  helpers  concerning  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  individual  cases,  and  generally  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  relief  in  his  district 

(4)  The  hon.  district  secretary  shall  be  elected 
by  the  district  committee.    His  duties  shall  be  to 
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file  and  register  all  case  papers  for  his  own  committee, 
and  also  to  supply  to  the  branch  secretary  the 
information  necessary  for  the  general  register  of  the 
branch.  He  shall  also  obtain  from  other  branches  all 
information  that  may  be  requisite  concerning  any 
given  case. 

The  district  secretaries  of  any  branch  shall  have 
access  to  the  general  register  of  the  branch  and  also 
to  one  another's  case  files. 

Each  helper  shall  have  a  moderate  group  of  houses 
assigned  to  him  for  general  visitation,  in  order  that 
V  he  may  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  people. 

He  shall  also  be  entrusted  by  the  district  chairman 
with  the  special  care  of  a  small  number  of  families  in 
distressed  circumstances,  not  necessarily  residing  in 
hio  groiip  of  houses,  and  shall  visit  every  such  family 
at  least  once  a  week,  in  order  to  administer  the  relief 


and  to  watch  the  case.  He  shall  attend  the  district 
committee  meetings  in  order  to  assist  by  his  advice, 
even  if  he  himself  has  no  case  in  hand  at  the  moment. 

Except  in  cases  of  immediate  necessity  no  helper 
shall  give  relief  imless  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  his 
committee.  All  relief  orders  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  chairman  of  the  district  committee. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  by  helpers  and  by  the 
chairman  to  call  the  attention  of  relatives  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  applicants  for  relief,  with  a  view  to 
enlisting  their  sympathy  and  help.  The  district  helper 
should  also  press  upon  the  attention  of  those  whom 
he  visits  the  desirability  of  making  provision  for  illness 
by  joining  benefit  societies,  and  should  endeavour  by 
personal  influence  to  cultivate  in  the  homes  visited 
the  qualities  which  make  for  good  citizenship,  cleanli- 
ness, industry,  and  brain-power.  The  district  helpers 
shall  meet  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 

June,  1906. 
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CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  AID  SOCIETY. 


Regulations  fob  District  Committees. 

Terms  used  : — Chairman  =  District  Chairman  ;  Hon. 
Secretary  =  Honorary  District  Secretary  ;  Com- 
mittee =  District  Committee  ;  OfiSce  =  Branch  Office  ; 
Agent  =  Paid  Official.) 

(1)  Application  and  Enquiry. 

1.  The  branch  office  shall  be  open  every  week-day  at 
stated  hours.  The  district  committees  shall  meet  there 
on  specified  nights. 

2.  As  a  rule  aU  applications  shall  be  made  at  the  office, 
and  particulars  entered  on  a  case  paper.  The  agent 
shall  forthwith  send  an  account  of  the  case  to  the  helper 
for  the  district  in  which  the  apphcant  resides,  and  the 
helper  shall  visit  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  forward 
a  report  without  delay  to  the  office,  where  the  case  shall 
be  prepared  for  the  committee. 

3.  But  when  a  helper  meets  with  a  case  of  need  in  his 
own  district  he  shall  enter  all  particulars  in  his  note  book, 
and  forward  them  to  the  office  at  once  to  be  entered  on 
a  case  paper  and  prepared  for  the  committee. 

4.  If  the  helper  considers  that  the  case  requires  relief 
before  the  next  meeting  of  committee,  he  shall  in  the  first 
instance  report  all  particulars  at  the  office  and  ascertain 
whether,  or  not,  it  has  been  previously  on  the  books.  He 
shall  then  bring  the  case  to  the  notice  of  the  chairman, 
or  the  hon.  secretary  in  his  absence,  who  shall  visit  and 
make  a  searching  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances. 
The  chairman  and  helper  may  then  give  assistance  pending 
the  meeting  of  the  committee,  if  they  are  fuUy  satisfied 
of  the  worthiness  of  the  apphcant  and  the  urgency  of 
the  need ;  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
chairman  to  prevent  the  giving  of  assistance  from  de- 
generating into  casual  almsgiving  and  the  encouragement 
of  impostors.  All  help  so  given  must  be  reported  to  the 
committee  at  its  next  meeting  to  be  confirmed  by  it. 

5.  The  agent  shall  make  enquiries  on  the  proper  forms 
of  employers  and  references,  and  medical  men  in  cases 
of  siclaiess,  and  enter  the  answers  on  the  case  papers. 

6.  The  helper  who  has  reported  on  the  case  will  not 
necessarily  continue  to  deal  with  it,  but  it  may  be  handed 
over  to  an/  other  helper  whom  the  chairman  may  select 
at  his  discretion,  and  who  must  not  be  a  relative  of  the 
applicant,  nor  must  he  have  any  interest  in  the  case 


beyond  the  philanthropic  interest  common  to  all  helpers, 
officers  and  members  of  the  committee  shaU  not  be  asked 
to  supply  goods  to  the  apphcants. 

7.  The  name  of  the  agent  and  the  address  of  the  office 
shall  be  suppUed  to  all  ministers  of  rehgion  and  municipal 
visitors  working  in  the  area  covered  by  the  branch. 

(2)  Assistance. 

1.  The  helper  to  whom  the  case  is  entrusted  by  the 
chairman  must  visit  at  least  once  a  week  and  administer 
the  relief  voted  by  the  committee.  He  must  note  any 
change  in  the  circumstances  and  must  report  any  indica- 
tions of  intemperance,  waste,  mendicancy,  dirt  or  idleness  ; 
and  he  shall  not  give  all  the  rehef  voted,  if,  on  his  second 
visit,  the  case  is  found  to  be  manifestly  unsatisfactory. 
The  administration  of  rehef  is  the  smaller  part  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  a  helper.  As  a  representative  of  the 
City  Aid  Society,  the  helper  should  use  the  authority  he 
represents,  and  should  regard  his  own  personal  influence 
as  of  more  importance  than  the  dispensation  of  alms. 
The  office  requires  a  large  measure  of  faithfulness  to  duty 
along  with  kindheartedness  and  a  sense  of  justice  which 
will  not  shrink  from  straightforward  speaking.  He 
should  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  on  account 
of  abuses  on  the  part  of  persons  seeking  help,  but  on  the 
contrary  should  administer  his  charge  with  neighbourly 
love,  a  sense  of  citizenship,  and  with  patience  and  prudence. 

2.  The  district  chairman  shall  specially  visit  from  time 
to  time  any  doubtful  case,  and  also  every  case  of  long 
duration  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

3.  Mendicancy  must  be  discouraged  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  society's  help. 

4.  In  considering  an  apphcation  the  essential  points  to 
be  noticed  are  : — Whether  there  is  any  chance  of  the 
family  becoming  self-supporting  or  whether  the  case  is 
one  of  chronic  poverty ;  if  the  apphcant  has  made  any 
effort  to  provide  for  emergencies ;  how  long  a  case  of  illness 
is  hkely  to  last  and  what  are  the  chances  of  complete 
recovery.  In  fact,  the  committee  should  look  ahead  as 
far  as  possible  on  each  case  and  not  only  reheve  present 
necessity. 

5.  All  cases  are  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  amount  and  sort  of  rehef  specified  and 
entered  on  the  case  paper  by  the  chairman,  with  date  and 
initials. 
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6.  Single  men,  ui.less  living  with  and  supporting  aged 
parents  or  in  the  case  of  illness,  shall  be  deemed  ineligible. 

7.  Books  of  relief  orders  with  duphcates  shall  be  kept  at 
the  office  and  signed  by  the  acting  chairman  and  secretary 
for  all  cases  of  relief. 

8.  Eehef  orders  may  be  used  to  obtain  provisions,  etc. , 
from  any  tradesmen  on  a  list  approved  by  the  committee. 
AU  accounts  must  be  sent  in  to  the  hon.  secretary  monthly 
to  be  checked  by  him  for  payment  by  the  branch  treasurer. 

9.  The  hon.  district  secretary  shall  lay  all  cases  before 
the  committee,  shall  file  the  case  papers  after  they  have 
been  used  by  the  committee  and  shall  make  out  the 
necessary  orders  for  food,  etc.,  that  the  committee  may 
have  voted.  He  shall  also  assist  the  chairman  in  visiting 
special  cases  of  long  standing. 

10.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  that  assistance  should 
be  given  in  the  form  of  orders  for  food  and  fuel,  but  when 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances  it  seems  desirable 
to  pay  rent  in  order  to  prevent  the  apphcant  from  faUing 
further  into  debt,  this  shall  not  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  district  committee  at  an  ordinary,  or 
special,  meeting. 

Record  Paper. 

1.  Name  of  applicant : — 

Surname  : 
Christian  names : 

2.  Present  ac/dress  in  full  and  duration  of  residence 
thereat. 

3.  Preceding  address,  or  addresses,  in  full  during  last 
twelve  months. 

4.  Age. 

5.  Ordinary  employment. 

6.  Condition  (married— name  a.nd  ago  of  wife — single, 
widow  or  widower). 


7,  Children:—  . 

Number  t 
Age  of  each  ? 
Sex  of  each  T 
Trade  or  calling  of  each  ? 
Other  dependents. 

8.  * Actual  rent  and  number  of  rooms  in  appUcant'a 
tenancy.    Lodgers  and  rent  payable. 

Q.fDescription  and  period  of  appUcant's  last  employ- 
ment.   Full  name  and  address  of  employer. 

10.  Date  and  cause  of  termination  of  appUcant's  last 
employment. 

11.  *Rate  of  Wages  and  average  weekly  earnings  received 
by  applicant  in  last  employment. 

12.  tParticulars  of  previous  employment  during  last 
twelve  months.    Full  names  and  addresses  of  employers. 

13.  *Present  income  of  apphcant  aud  dependents  : — 

Earnings  of  apphcant. 
Earnings  of  wife. 
Earnings  of  children. 
Earnings  of  other  dependents. 

Receipts  from — 

Club  or  society. 

Charitable  societies. 

Other  sources.  Total 

14.  *Rehef  :— 

Date  of  last  receipt. 
From  what  Poor  Law  union. 

15.  AppUcant's  fitness — 

For  work  on  land  in  rural  area. 
For  change  of  occupation. 
Particulars  of  previous  experience  (if  any), 
*Application  received  by. 
Date. 

16.  *Report  (with  date)  on  visit  and  inquiries  at  appli- 
cant's home  by  authorised  officer,  member,  or  other 
person. 

(Here  follow  forms  for  recording  above  particulars.) 


*  If  any  information  under  this  liead  is  contained  in  an  original  letter  or  other  document,  or  in  a  copy  attached  to  or 
inserted  in  the  Appendix,  give  reference  to  Appendix. 

t  Here  distinguish  wliether  applicant  has  been  regularly  employed  or  not ;  if  not,  at  what  time  of  the  year  he  has 
been  employed. 
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OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  NEED  OF  DECREASE  IN  WORKHOUSE  BOOK-KEEPING  AND 
SCHEME  THEREFOR  ARISING  OUT  OF  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  Nos.  45603  to  45607 
INCLUSIVE,  BV  T.  O.  WILLIAMS,  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
ASTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


In  May,  1901,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (Mr.  Walter  H.  Long)  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  : — 

(o)  Any  difficulties  in  the  keeping  of  workhouse 
accounts. 

(6)  Any  modifications  in  the  Regulations  as  to  the 
form  of  account  which  appeared  desirable  with  a 
view  to  the  necessary  records  being  made  as  simple  as 
practicable. 


Li  June,  1902,  a  report  was  published,  and  many 
practical  and  viseful  suggestions  were  made,  but  it  would 
appear  that  no  orders  have  resulted  therefrom,  and  those 
of  1867  and  the  new  forms  prescribed  by  the  Dietaries 
Order  of  1900  are  still  in  force. 

The  last  three  paragraphs  of  the  notes  upon  the  History 
of  Workhouse  Accounts  (p.  vi.)  state  : — 

(a)  That  the  witnesses  examined  were  absolutely 
unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  opinion  that  the 
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forms  of  account  were  needlessly  elaborate  and 
entailed  much  useless  labour  upon  workhouse  masters, 
and,  where  not  assisted  by  paid  clerks,  the  masters 
were  often  unable  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  their 
other  duties. 

(&)  The  addition  of  the  new  forms  of  dietaries  and 
accounts  (Order  1900)  had  thrown  additional  work 
on  the  masters,  but  had  been  followed  by  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  way  in  which  such  accounts 
'  .■^  ought  to  be  kept.  Further,  that  such  accounts 
kept  in  the  way  they  usually  are,  are  not  an  adequate 
check  on  the  consumption  of  stores. 

(c)  That  although  it  was  not  possible  to  reduce 
the  number  of  books  to  any  considerable  extent,  still, 
vmder  the  system  suggested  by  the  Committee,  the 
number  of  entries  would  be  largely  decreased,  and 
■    more  effective  for  controlling  expenditure. 

I  have  carefully  perused  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  and  considered  the  suggested  alterations  in 
the  forms  of  the  workhouse  books,  and,  generally  speaking, 
I  consider  them  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  those 
now  in  existence. 

It  would  be  an  invidious  task  on  my  part  to  attempt  a 
detailed  criticism  of  the  Departmental  Committee's 
recommendations,  and  the  few  observations  which  I 
presume  to  make  should  be  regarded  in  the  spirit  of 
practical  suggestions,  and  to  bring  before  the  Royal 
Commission  the  great  importance  of  the  Departmental 
Report,  which  has  so  far  been  a  dead  letter. 
l^The  books  of  account  should  in  every  respect  record 
facts  both  as  to  value  and  quantity. 

The  suggested  new  Form  (12)  of  Day-Book,  in  Appendix 
No.  14,  is  admirable  in  form,  and  gives  all  the  essential 
detail  necessary,  but  the  clerks  should,  in  my  judgment, 
be  required  to  keep  a  ledger  in  which  should  be  recorded 
the  transaction  with  every  contractor  or  tradesman,  and 


they  should  supply  a  monthly  or  quarterly  statement  of 
account  for  pajrment  by  the  Finance  Committee,  so  that 
they  may  readUy  compare  such  account  with  previous 
payments  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  increases  (if  any)  of  any 
particular  person's  account.  There  is  also  the  advantage 
in  having  a  statement  of  account  direct  from  the  con- 
tractor or  tradesman  instead  of  the  summary  which  is 
usually  supplied  by  the  clerk  for  pa3Tnent. 

Form  No.  15  suggests  the  Necessities  Account  being 
kept  in  weeks.  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system.  I  should,  however,  prefer  to  see  a  sub-division 
of  this  form,  so  that  such  items  as  Bath  bricks,  blacking, 
matches,  and  sundries  of  this  kind  are  reduced  to  a 
quarterly  accounting,  and  a  percentage  agreed  upon  for 
division  as  between  paupers  and  officers.  Comparison  of 
this  expenditure,  quarter  by  quarter,  would  check  any 
imdue  waste  or  extravagance. 

Form  No.  10  for  half-yearly  return  of  expenditure 
is  a  good  suggestion,  but  its  usefulness  is  much  lessened  by 
the  note,  that  the  cost  of  provisions,  etc.,  expended 
during  the  period  must  exclude  the  value  of  any  stock 
remaining  in  stores  at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 

If  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  is  to  lie  ascertained, 
the  value  of  stock  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
and  at  the  end  must  be  brought  into  account  or  shown 
by  way  of  memoranda. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  official  half-yeas 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  comprise  twenty-six  weekr 
in  each  half-year,  by  taking  the  usual  quarter-days, 
March  25th  and  September  29th. 

Finally,  I  beg  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  con- 
clusion XIX.,  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  and  urge 
the  Royal  Commission  to  recommend  the  si;ggestions 
contained  in  the  Report,  subject  to  the  modifications 
before-mentioned. 

November  4th,  1907. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXIII.  (A). 


Handed  in^by  Mr.  A.  Wayne,  Aston  Union.     {Q.  ^6183.') 


Aston  Union  Cottage  Homes. 


1.  '  Number  of  children  in  the  Homes,  January 

1st,  1906     -   269 

f  (Number  of  children  admitted  during  the 

;     '    year  344 

Number  of  children  discharged  during  the 

year  382 
Number  of  children  remaining  January  1st, 
.  "      1907    231 

2.  ~0f  the  382  children  discharged  :  — 

(  Number  of  children  sent  to  parents  or 

relatives   297 

Number  of  children  emigrated  -       -       -  26 

„              „       boarded-out       -       -  6 

„         boys  sent  to  trades        -       -  12 

„         girls  sent  to  service        -       -  12 
^    "^Number  of  boys  to  Training  Ship  "  Ex- 

^    mouth"   2 

^      Number  of  children  transferred  to  other 

unions   19 

.  Number   of  children   sent   to  workhouse 

infirmary  8 

-  •  -  — '.----.T- -D--    Total     -       ■       -       -  -382 


3.  Of  the  231  children  remaining  January  1st,  1907  :  — 

Number  of  children  who  had  been  in  the 

Homes  for  not  more  than  seven  years    -  15 

Number  of  children  who  had  been  in  the 

Homes  for  not  more  than  six  years       -  7 

Number  of  children  who  had  oeen  in  the 

Homes  for  not  more  than  five  years    -  4 

Number  of  children  who  had  been  in  the 

Homes  for  not  more  than  four  years    -  12 

Number  of  children  who  had  been  in  the 

Homes  for  not  more  than  three  years   -  21 

Number  of  children  who  had  been  in  the 

Homes  for  not  more  than  two  years    -  35 

Number  of  children  who  had  been  in  the 

Homes  for  not  more  than  one  year     -  100 

Number  of  children  in  and  out  several  times  -  37 
Total  231 
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APPENDIX^  XXIV.  (A). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Miss  Evelyn  Carryer,  Leicester.  {Q.  46516  {20).) 
Leicester  Union. 


Number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  during  the  weeks  ended  : — 


January  26th. 

February  2nd. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

No. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

No. 

£    s.  d. 

Mr.  AVeston,  Eelieving  Officer,  Number  1  District 

492 

61 

3 

6 

506 

62    6  11 

,,    Bastard       „           „          „      2  „ 

731 

87 

4 

9 

'54 

88  17  2 

„   Thacker       „           „          „      3  „ 

1,151 

127 

8 

5 

1,155 

129    1  1 

„   Williams      „           „          „      4  „ 

986 

120 

16 

1 

986 

123    2  0 

„    Manger        „           „          „      5  „ 

926 

125 

17 

4 

928 

126    5  6 

Foulds        „           „          „  „ 

674 

98 

2 

11 

645 

96  17  0 

Boarded  out  -  - 

36 

10 

0 

0 

36 

10    0  0 

96 

11 

17 

0 

96 

11  17  0 

5,092 

£642 

10 

0 

5,106 

£648    6  8 

January  2Gtli. 

February  2nd. 

Corresponding  weeks. 

Workhouse  

873 

877 

1,056 

1,015 

North  Evington  Infirmary 

479 

478 

347 

343 

Cottage  Homes  (Countesthorpe) 

251 

260 

270 

271 

Receiving  and  Scattered  Homes 

29 

30 

Other  Institutions  

16 

16 

51 

51 

Out-relief  

5,092 

5,106 

5,992 

5,992 

Cost  

£642  10  0 

£648    6  8 

£749    9  3 

£746  13  11 

Medical  Relief  only   -      -  - 

174 

149 

171 

177 

Vagrants  ------- 

255 

283 

328 

346 

638 

642 

624 

624 

Labour  Test. 


January  19th. 

January  26th. 

Men. 

Cost. 

Men. 

Cost. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

Gilroes  

55 

25    7  0 

52 

24    4  3 

North  Evington  

84 

40  16  6 

85 

39  14  3 

Cardigan  Street 

115 

47  10  7 

105 

46    2  7 

254 

£113  14  1 

242 

£110    1  1 

APPENDIX  No.  XXV.  (A). 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  Leicester.    (Q.  46896.) 
LEICESTER  PARISH. 

Cases  which  have  been  reported  by  the  Relieving  Officers  as  unsatisfactory,  but  Relief  continued 

BY  the  Guardians. 

No.  2  District.— (if r.  Bastard,  Relieving  Officer.) 

No.  486.    Lady  Day,  1906.— Out-Relief  Case. 

E.  F.  (71) ;  4,  Noble  Street.  A  widow  living  with  her 
single  daughter,  R.  F.,  aged  39,  who  waa  working 
at  the  Equity  Shoe  Works  and  earning  an  average 


weekly  wage  of  18a.  3d.  Two  sons  gave  their  mother 
Is.  each  weekly,  which  made  the  income  203.  3d.  weekly 
for  two  persons.  Guardians  granted  3s.  6d.  and  6d. 
grocery  in  addition.  The  relieving  officer,  Mr.  Bastard, 
reported  each  time  the  case  came  before  the  committee 
that  "  it  was  not  a  case  of  destitution." 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXV.  (Ay—cmdinhed. 


Hamded  in  hy  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  Leicester.    {Q.  4^896.) 


iVo.  311.  Lady  Day,  1907.— Labour  Test  Case. 
H.  A.  (42) ;  bricklayer  ;  44,  Tewkesbury  Street.  An 
able-bodied  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children.  One 
boy  earns  93.  6d.  weekly.  The  man  had  four  days  on 
the  labour  test  amounting  to  Ss.,  and  the  wife  earned 
3s.,  making  a  total  of  20s.  6d.  This  man  has  been  on 
the  labour  test  (with  only  a  slight  break)  for  over  two 
years.  He  has  had  three  months  hard  labour  for  assault- 
ing his  wife  when  drunk  and  stated  to  the  Test  Committee 
that  he  was  too  well  known  in  Leicester  to  obtain  work. 

No.  317.  Lady  Day,  1907.— Labour  Test  Case. 
J.  B.  (42)  ;  hosiery  trimmer  ;  22,  West  Holme  Street. 
An  able-bodied  man  with  a  wife  and  eight  children. 
The  wife  and  eight  children  earned  25s.  3d.,  and  the  man 
had  four  days  on  the  labour  test  amounting  to  8s.  8d., 
making  a  total  of  33s.  lid.  This  man  has  been  in  gaol 
for  neglecting  his  wife  and  children  and  also  for  assaulting 
his  wife  when  drunk.  He  has  been  drinking  and  neglect- 
ing his  wife  and  family  for  years.    (TFj/e's  statement.) 

No.  512.  Laiy  Day,  1907. — Labour  Ted  Case. 
R.  D.  (60) ;  Juby's  Yard,  frame  work  knitter.  An 
able-bodied  man.  No  children.  During  the  time  this 
man  was  on  the  labour  test  he  committed  a  theft  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months  with  hard 
labour,  and  during  the  time  the  husband  was  in  gaol 
the  wife  kept  herself  without  help  from  the  parish.  When 
the  husband  came  out  of  prison  he  applied  to  the  Test 
Committee  and  was  put  on  again. 

No.  3  District.— (Jfr.  C.  Thacker,  Relieving  Officer.) 
No.  176.    Lady  Day,  1905.— Out-Relief  Case. 

A.  J.  (27)  ;  worsted  spinner ;  37,  Victoria  Road  North. 
A  widow  with  three  children  (one  illegitimate).  This 
case  was  frequently  reported  by  the  relieving  officer 
as  dirty  and  the  woman  dilatory  and  a  request  by  him 
that  an  order  for  the  house  be  given. 

The  guardians  continued  granting  relief  up  to  Nov- 
ember, 1906,  and  then  an  order  for  the  house  was  made 
on  the  eighth  week  of  the  Christmas  quarter,  1906. 

No.  377.    Lady  Day,  1906.— Labour  Test  and 
Out-Relief  Case. 

A,  C.  (35)  ;  shoe  hand  ;  23,  Holden  Street.  An  able- 
bodied  man  with  a  wife  and  eight  children.  The  relieving 
officer  reported  on  October  31st,  1905,  as  follows:  "I 
saw  Messrs.  Durston  &  Harvey,  shoe  manufacturers. 
Green  Lane  Road,  who  stated  that  they  employed  C. 
for  a  short  time  and  during  that  time  he  earned  26s. 
per  week  but  some  weeks  less.  The  master  complained 
to  him  about  a  wrong  knife  he  was  using.  C.  then 
put  down  his  work,  took  off  his  apron,  saying  he  would 
rather  be  in  prison  than  work  for  him,  and  asked  for  his 
money  and  left. 

Hia  previous  career  has  been  bad.  Several  times 
convicted  for  drunkenness  and  assault.  He  has  also 
gambled  his  money  away  which  caused  his  wife  to  apply 
for  food  for  the  children. 

No.  360.    Lady  Day,  1906.— Labour  Test  Case. 

W.  E.  (44) ;  143,  Bardolph  Street.  An  able-bodied 
man  with  wife  and  four  children.  This  man  had  been 
on  the  labour  test  six  months  and  relieving  officer  re- 
ported that  at  3  p.m.  Monday,  September  24th,  1906, 
"  I  saw  this  man  very  drunk  in  Martin  Street."  Order 
for  house  given  sixth  week  Lady  Day,  1907.  He  was, 
however,  put  on  the  labour  test  again  by  the  guardians. 

No.  480.  Lady  Day,  1907.— Labour  Test  Case. 
J.  B.  (63) ;  bricklayer's  labourer  ;  43,  Eastbourne  Road. 
An  able-bodied  man  with  wife  and  three  children.  This 
man  has  been  on  and  off  relief  for  several  years.  January 
14th,  1906,  I  advised  that  no  further  relief  be  given  as  I 
had  previously  refused  medical  relief,  it  not  being  a  case 
for  parish  relief.    He  is,  however,  still  on  the  labour  test. 

No.  4  District. — {Mr.  Williams,  Relieving  Officer.) 

No.  886.    Lady  Day,  1907.— Out- Relief  Case. 
J.  M.  (72)  ;  frame-work  knitter  ;  St.  Saviour's  Cottages, 
and  his  wife.  Rose  (63).    The  wife  earns  10s.,  and  they 


have  three  sons  married,  but  all  excused  from  contri- 
bution. The  relief  was  stopped  by  the  guardians.  Reason, 
"  at  work,"  and  is  now  granted  relief  again  by  the 
guardians. 

No.  243.    Lady  Day,  1907 .—Out-Relief  Case. 

A.  M.  (36)  ;  and  wife,  F.  (35) ;  82,  Baggrave  Street. 
An  able-bodied  man  with  three  children.  He  deserted 
his  wife  and  children,  and  she  has  a  maintenance  order 
against  him  for  15s.  She  has  income  of  15s.,  and  the 
relieving  officer  reported  the  cage  as  not  destitute.  The 
relief  is  now  stopped. 

No.  413.    Lady  Day,  1907.— Labour  Test  Case. 

J.  B.  (56)  ;  and  wife  E.  (56)  ;  12,  Graham  Street.  Single 
son,  Albert,  at  home,  aged  26.  Earns  £1  Is.  9d.,  and 
relieving  officer  reported  that  it  was  not  a  case  for  relief. 
The  guardians  put  him  on  three  days'  labour  test,  amount- 
ing to  4s.  6d.  weekly,  and  he  iS  still  on. 

No.  5  District. — {Mr.  Manger,  Relieving  Officer.) 
No.  519.    Lady  Day,  1906.— Labour  Test  Case. 

W.  S.  (35) ;  shoe  rivetter ;  45,  Carley  Street.  An 
able-bodied  man  with  wife  and  five  children.  This  man 
deserted  his  wife  and  children  three  times  and  was  con- 
victed for  same.    Put  on  labour  test  by  guardians. 

No.  557.    Lady  Day,  1906.— Labour  Test  Case. 

W.  T.  (31)  ;  mechanic  ;  3,  GrosveuDr  Street.  An 
able-bodied  man  with  wife  and  four  children.  This  man 
has  been  convicted  four  times  for  theft.  The  last  time 
receiving  four  months  for  stealing  £66  worth  of  jewelry. 
Put  on  labour  test  by  the  guardians. 

No.  458.    Michaelmas,  1906.— Labour  Test  Case. 

W.  H.  (41);  shoe  rivetter;  24,  Metcalf  Street.  An 
able-bodied  man  with  wife  and  four  children.  The 
man  has  been  convicted  thirteen  times  ;  four  for  deserting 
his  wife  and  family,  and  was  reported  by  the  relieving 
officer  seen  very  drunk  in  the  street.  Put  on  labour  test 
by  the  guardians. 

No.  592.    Michaelmas,  1906.— Out-Relief  Case. 

J.  S.  (65)  ;  general  labourer ;  21,  Hill  Street ;  and 
wife,  Jane  (61).  This  man  has  a  pension  of  lOd.  per  day. 
Wife  earns  2s.  weekly.  He  has  been  convicted  three 
times  for  acts  of  indecency  towards  little  children.  The 
workhouse  was  offered  him  and  refused.  The  guardians 
granted  out-relief  in  this  case. 

No.  6  District. — {Mr.  R.  Foulda,  Relieving  Officer). 
No.  185.    Lady  Day,  1907.— Out- Relief  Case. 

W.  M.  (73)  ;  out-door  labourer  ;  4  Court  A,  Archdeacon 
Lane  ;  and  his  wife,  S.  J.  (63).  Application  for  rehef 
through  infirmity.  Income,  Is.,  earned  by  the  wife. 
The  guardians  granted  them  7s.  in  money,  one  loaf, 
and  6d.  grocery,  and  during  the  period  they  were  re- 
ceiving this  relief  the  relieving  officer  reported  that  he 
saw  the  woman  drunk  in  the  street  in  the  afternoon, 
January  15th,  1907.  They  were  then  offered  the  house, 
but  subsequently  put  on  relief  (reduced)  again,  and 
censured  by  the  chairman. 

No.  357.    Lady  Day,  1907.— Labour  Test  Cast. 

W.  T.  (30)  ;  mechanic  ;  4,  Dyers  Yard,  Belgrave  Gate. 
An  able-bodied  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children.  This 
man  has  been  on  the  labour  test  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  The  relieving  officer's  application  book  states 
that  he  has  been  convicted  many  times  for  theft,  and 
three  of  the  children  have  been  in  the  itch  ward  at  the 
union.    Still  on  the  labour  test. 

No.  417.    Lady  Day,  1907.— Labour  Test  Case. 

H.  G.  (30)  ;  tailor  or  out-door  labourer ;  7,  New  Lane 
Terrace.  An  able-bodied  man  with  a  wife  and  four 
children.  Has  a  pension  of  £3  per  annum.  Wife  works 
and  earns  3s.  weekly.  The  application  and  report 
book  states  that :  "  This  man  is  very  much  addicted  to 
drink,  and  has  been  several  times  convicted  for  drunken- 
ness."   Not  on  test  now. 
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Handed  in  ly  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  Leicester.  {Q.  46906.) 


\,  1.  Pcjticulars  of  labour  test  men  for  whom  work  was 
provided  at  Bole  Hill  Quarry,  Grindleford,  in  connection 
with  the  Derwent  Water  Works. 

Eleven  men  were  sent  at  various  times  between  October 
I6th,  1905,  and  January,  1906,  and  of  these  only  four 
retained  their  work.  I  advanced  the  money  for  their 
fares,  which  Was  to  be  repaid  Is.  per  week.  Thirty-two 
shillings  of  this  was  never  repaid,  in  addition  to  which 
three  of  them  left  their  lodgings  owing  16s.  6d.  between 
them,  to  the  people  with  whom  they  had  lodged. 

The  rate  of  pay  was  to  be  6d.  per  hour,  or  28s.  per  week 
of  fifty-six  hours. 

2.  In  April  and  May,  1906,  work  was  provided  by  the 
Water  Committee  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  for  twenty 
men  who  were  on  the  labour  test  (at  6d.  per  hour)  laying 
a  new  main  some  miles  out  of  the  town.  The  men  were 
taken  out  by  brake  each  morning  and  brought  back 
each  evening.  These  were  all  picked  men,  many  of  them 
general  labourers.    Two  of  them  refused  the  work  imme- 


diately and  six  were  paid  off  because  they  wtre  not 
satisfactory. 

At  the  same  time  seventeen  men  were  taken  on  from 
those  who  had  registered  their  names  at  the  labour 
bureau  without  applying  to  the  guardians,  and  only  two 
of  them  proved  unsatisfactory. 

3.  On  October  9th,  1905,  some  twelve  unemployed 
Were  sent  by  the  Distress  Committee  to  the  contractor 
who  was  engaged  laying  a  main  from  Loughborough  in 
connection  with  the  Derwent  Water  Works.  One  was 
insolent  on  his  arrival  and  was  at  once  discharged,  ten 
of  the  others  only  worked  for  one  day,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  pay,  and  one  remained  at  Work  for  three  Weeks 
Most  of  the  men  were  of  the  "general  labourer"  class. 
The  rate  of  pay  as  promised  by  the  contractor  was  5d. 
per  hour.  The  men  through  some  mistake  thought  they 
Would  get  4Jd.  only,  and  so  refused  the  work  without 
making  proper  enquiries.  The  one  who  remained  three 
weeks  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per  hour. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  Leicester.    {Q.  ^69 IS.) 


LEICESTER  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


1.  Particulars  of  able-bodied  men  who  have  applied  to 
tne  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians  and  been  provided  with 
work  on  the  labour  test. 

At  the  labour  yard,  from  Lady  Day,  1904  to  1905 : — 

£   s.    d.     £    s.  d- 

Purchase  of  wood,  rent,  etc., 
cost  of  fittings  and 
wages  of  superin- 
tendents     -       -       -  1,123  10  4 

Amount  paid  to  men  em- 
ployed (as  outdoor  re-  ; 
lief)    -       -       -       -  1,751  13  8 

Total    -       -       -  2,875    4  0 
Sales  of  firewood,  value  of 
stock  and  fittings  car- 
ried forward        -       -  1,075    0  0 


Nett  cost  to  rates  - 
From  Lady  Day,  1905  to  1906 
Purchase  of  wood,  rent,  etc., 
cost    of    fittings  and 
wages      of  superin- 
tendents 
Amount  paid  to  men  em- 
ployed (as  outdoor  re- 
Uef)  - 


1,800    4  0 


1,896    6  0 


-  2,678    0  0 


Total    -       -       -  4,574    6  0 
Sales  of  firewood,  value  of 
stock  and  fittings  car- 
ried forward        -       -  1,794  14  0 


Nett  cost  to  rates  - 
Average  number  of  men  work- 
ing, 104. 

2.  At  Gilroes  Farm,  from  Lady 
Day,  1904  to  1905  :— 
16  acres  occupied. 

Purchase  of  implements, 
seeds,  rei  t,  etc.,  erec- 
tion of  shelter,  wages  of 
superintendents  - 


2,779  12  0 


440  10  0 


£  s.  d.  £ 

Brought  forward  •  4,579 
Amount  paid  to  men  (as 

outdoor  rehef)     -       -     523  8  0 


s.  d 
16  0 


Total    -       -       -     963  18  0 
Sales  and  value  of  stock     -    458    3  0 

Nett  cost  to  rates  - 

From  Lady  Day,  1905  to  1906  :— 
47  acres  occupied. 

Value  of  stock,  purchase  of  ; 
implements,  rent,  etc., 
erection  of  shelter, 
wages  of  superinten- 
dents -  -  -  .  1,041  0  0 
Amount  paid  to  men  (as  out- 
door relief)  -       -       -  1,774    0  0 


505  15  0 


Total  -       -       -  2,815    0  0 
Sales  and  value  of  stock     -  1,228    4  0 


Nett  cost  to  rates  - 
Average  number  of  men  work- 
ing, 73. 


1,587    4  0 


3.  At  North  Evington  Infirmary  Estate, 
from  Lady  Day,  1905,  to  1906  :— 

Purchase    of   implements,   seeds,  etc., 

and  wages  of  superintendents  -       -   779  0 
Amount  paid  to  men  (as  outdoor  relief)  3,'?50  0 


Total 


Sale    of  produce  and  value  of  stock 
carried  forward      .       .       -  . 


-4,029    0  0 


487    0  0 


Carried  forward 


£4,579  16  0 


Nett  cost  to  rates    -  £3,542    0  0 

The  men  Were  chiefly  employed  in  road-making,  levelling 
and  laying  out  the  grounds.  The  average  number  of 
men  employed  was  128. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  guardians  in  rel-ief 
to  the  labour  test  men  in  the  two  years  ending  Lady  Da.y, 
1906,  was  £10,215. 
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LEICESTER  CORPORATION. 


Provision  of  Work  for  Unemployed. 


On  January  3rd,  1905,  the  Unemployed  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Leicester  submitted  a  Report  to  the 
town  council  in  which  they  suggested  that,  with  a  view 
to  providing  further  work  for  the  unemployed,  it  was 
desirable  to  arrange  for  the  spade  cultivation  of  certain 
land,  of  about  19^  acres,  on  the  Gilroes  Estate,  and  that, 
if  the  operations  were  successful,  certain  other  land  of 
about  16^  acres  in  extent  should  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  town  council  adopted  the  suggestion  and 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  supervise  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work. 


Expenses  First  Year. 

£  8.  d. 

40  men  19s.  vJ.  weeks                                  456  0  0 

6    „     19s.  30     „      -       -       -       -       -  171  0  0 

30    „     19s.    3     „      -       -       -       -       -    85  10  0 

Seed  -       -       -    96  0  0 

Liming  land  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  900 

Carting  7  0  0 

Tools                                                             20  0  0 

Sheds                                                          60  0  0 

Sacks  3  0  0 

Delivery                                                         20  0  0 

Rent     -       -       -                                       40  0  0 


Total        -       -       .       -       -  957  10  0 


Expenses  Second  Year. 

£     s.  d. 

30  men  198.  12  weeks   342    0  0 

6  „  19s.  30  „  -  -  -  -  -  171  0  0 
30    „     19s.    3    „       ...       -       -    85  10  0 

Manure   100    0  0 

Carting  -       -  700 

Sacks  3    0  0 

Delivery   20    0  0 

Rent  -       -    40    0  0 


Total   768  10  0 


Expenses  Third  Year. 

£     s.  d. 

30  men  19s.  12  weeks   342    0  0 

6    „    '19s.  30     „  171    0  0 

30    „     19s.    3     „  85  10  0 

Manure   100    0  0 

Carting  7    0  0 

Sacks  -       -       -       -       -       -  -300 

Delivery   20    0  0 

Rent   40  0  0 


Total        ■       -       -       -       -  768  10  0 


AvMysis. 

£  s.  d. 

Total  expenses  in  three  years       -       -       -  2,494  0  0 

Total  receipts  in  three  years       -       -       - 1,764  0  0 


Loss        -       -       -       -       -  £730    0  0 


-f-3  =  £243    6s     8.1.  per  annum. 
Average  13' 4  men  employed  regularly  for  twelve  months 
(working  fifty  weeks  in  year).    Loss  of  £200  a  year  =  £15 
per  man  per  year. 

Under  the  control  of  the  special  committee  the  land 
was  cultivated  until  3rd  February,  1906,  when,  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  having  come  into 
operation,  the  supervision  of  the  work  was  handed  over 
to  the  distress  committee. 

The  work  has  now,  therefore,  been  undertaken  for  two 
years,  and  appended  hereto  are  financial  statements 
showing  the  result  of  the  operations  during  each  year 


The  special  committee  consulted  an  expert  as  to  th© 
bsst  method  of  dealing  with  the  land  and  the  means 
whereby  the  largest  possible  number  of  men  could  be 
engaged  in  the  work. 

The  expert  reported  that  he  did  not  consider  the  land 
suitable  for  a  market  garden,  and  that  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  would  lessen  the  cost  of  cultivation 
He  also  submitted  estimates  of  the  probable  expenses  and 
income  for  each  of  three  years.  These  estimates  are  as 
follows : — 

Income  First  Year. 

£     s.  d 

For  potatoes,  etc.   588    0  0 


Total   583    0  0 


Income  Second  Year. 

£  s.  d. 

160  tons  potatoes,  £3          -       -       -       -  480  0  0 

18         seed,  £6                                         108  0  0 


Total   588    0  0 


Income  Third  Year. 

£  s  d. 

160  tons  potatoes,  £3                                   480  0  0 

18    „     seed,  £6                -       ...  108  0  0 


Total       -       -       -       -       -  588    0  0 


The  average  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  work  has 
been : — 


During  1905-6:— 

Men. 

For  the  12  weeks  to  April  29th,  1905 

-  40 

„    „     30     „  „ 

November  25th,  1905 

-  14 

„    „     10     „  „ 

February  23rd,  190G 

-  2 

During  1908-7  :— 

y.en 

For  the    8  weeks  to 

March  24th,  1906  - 

-  30 

„      „    10     „  „ 

June  19th,  1906 

-  11 

„     „    16     „  „ 

October  12th,  1906  - 

-  9 

„          15     „  „ 

February  2nd,  1907 

-  11 

With  the  foreman  engaged  during  the  whole  year  of 
fifty-two  weeks. 

W.  Penn-Lewis, 
Borough  Treasurer  and  Treasurer 
of  Distress  Committee. 

March  5th,  1907. 
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Leicester  Corporation — Distress  Committee  Spade  Cultivation  of  Gilroes  Land. 


Expenses  and  Income,  February  7th,  1906,  to  February  2nd,  1907. 


Estimate. 


£    s.  d. 

170   0  0 

34    0  0 

34    0  0 

102    0  0 

67  12  0 


407  12  0 

60    0  0 

32    0  0 

5    0  0 

20    0  0 

45    8  0 


570  0  0 
420    0  0 


£150    0  0 


Expenses. 

Wages  of  Workmen  : 

Digging  (Feb.  7th,  1906,  to  March  24th,  1906)  -  .  -  - 
Planting  (April  26th,  1906,  to  June  19th,  1906)  -  -  -  - 
Hoeing  (June  20th,  1906,  to  Oct.  12th,  1906)  ----- 
Raising  (Oct.  13th,  1906,  to  Feb.  2nd,  1907)  ----- 
Foreman  (52  weeks  at  £1  6s.)      -       -----  - 

Rent  of  Land,  Buildings  and  Implements  

Manure  and  Carting  -      -   -  . 

Lime  ------------- 

Delivery  of  Potatoes  -      -      -  ...... 

•  Seed  Potatoes    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  27  10  0 

Weighing  Machine    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  4176 

Coal  and  Coke  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  329 

Income 

Sale  of  Potatoes  

Net  Cost  for  the  year  


Actual  Expenses 
and  Income. 


£    s.  d. 


135  9 
48  12 
8G  7 

102  13 


67  12  0 


440  13  11 
60  0  0 
27    0  0 

16    4  0 


35  10  3 


£     s.  d. 


579  8  2 
155  19  7 


£423    8  7 


5th  March,  1907. 


W.  PENN-LEWIS, 

Borough  Treasurer  and  Treasurer  of  Distress  Committee. 


Leicester  Corporation— Special  Committee  for  Spade  Cultivation  of  Gilroes  Land. 


Expenses  and  Income  for  Year  to  3rd  February,  1906. 


Estimate. 


£  s.  d. 


456 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

85 

10 

0 

712 

10 

0 

70 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

957  10  0 

588    0  0 


369  10  0 


Expenses. 

Wages  of  Workmen — 

Digging  (February  18th,  1905,  to  April  29th,  1905) 

Planting  and  Hoeing  (April  29th,  1905,  to  25th  November,  1905) 

Raising  (25th  November,  1905,  to  February  3rd,  1906) 

Mess  Rooms,  etc. 

Spades,  Sacks,  Tubs,  and  Scuttles  ------- 

One  Year's  Rent  of  Land       -      -  -  

Ground  Lime 

Carting  Potatoes      -       -       -       -  .- 
Seed  Potatoes 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Carting  

Purchase  of  Pigs     -      --  -- 

Meal  and  Pig  Troughs  

Brake  hire.  Commission  on  Sales,  Advertising  and  Sundries  - 

hicome. 

Sale  of  Potatoes      .      -      -  _   

Sale  of  Pigs     -  --   

Nett  cost  for  the  Year     -  -      -      .  . 


Actual  Expenses 
and  Income. 


£  s.  d. 


385  6  0 
327  13  8 

28    3  6 


741    3  2 

81    0  7 

12  13  2 

40    0  0 

6  12  7 
10  19  10 
38    0  0 

7  8  0 
60  13  6 

8  10  9 
4  11  7 


156  6  6 
128    4  0 


£    s.  d. 


1,011  13  2 


284  10  6 


727    2  8 


5th  March,  1907- 


W  PENN-LEWIS. 

Borouah  Treasurer 
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ROYAL  VICTORIA   DISPENSARY,  NORTHAMPTON. 
Rules. 


Object. 

1.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  enable  the  work- 
ing classes  to  insure  for  themselves  and  their  families 
efficient  modical  advice  and  medicine  during  illness,  by 
their  own  small  periodical  payments,  with  the  assistance 
of  contributions  from  the  more  opulent. 

Members. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  institution  shall  be  derived  from 
two  sources :  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  the 
honorary  members  and  the  payments  of  the  free  members. 
AU  donors  of  £5  and  upwards,  at  one  time,  shall  be 
governors  for  life,  and  annual  subscribers  of  10s.  shall  be 
governors  during  the  continuance  of  their  subscription. 
The  subscriptions  of  honorary  members  shall  be  due 
Januarj^  1st  in  each  year. 

Funds. 

3.  The  funds  shall  be  kept  in  two  distinct  accounts,  to 
be  called  the  "  Free  Members'  Fund  "  and  the  "  Honorary 
Fund."  The  honorary  fund,  derived  from  the  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  of  the  honorary  members,  shall 
bear  a  share  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  free  members'  fund,  consisting  of  the 
ordinary  subscriptions  of  free  members,  shall  defray 
the  cost  of  drugs  and  all  ordinary  medical  appliances, 
and  such  other  expenses  of  management  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  decided  by  the  Committee,  with 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  majority  of  the  medical 
officers  ;  and  the  remainder  of  this  fund  shall  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  each  year  by  the  committee  among  the 
medical  officers  in  ordinary  according  to  the  number  of 
families  and  paj'ing  members  who  may  enter  und^  them 
respectively  each  year.  The  payments  by  free  members 
for  fine  and  cards  will  be  carried  to  the  free  members' 
fund.  The  midwifery  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  respective 
medical  officers  who  shall  have  attended  the  eases. 

Management. — Annual  and  Special  General  Meetings. 

4.  The  government  of  the  institution,  the  control  of  all 
property  belonging  to  it,  the  power  of  making  and  re- 
pealing laws,  and  of  electing  and  removing  medical 
officers  is  vested  in  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
governors,  who  will  meet  annually,  on  or  about  the  third 
Friday  in  February,  to  receive  from  the  committee  a 
report  of  the  accounts  and  proceedings  of  the  institution 
during  t  ie  year,  and  to  elect  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
^treasurer,  aulitors,  honorary  secretary,  and  the  com- 
mittee for  the  ye  j  ensuing.  Twelve  governors  or  the 
committee  shall  have  the  power  of  calling,  at  any  time, 
through  the  honorary  secretary,  a  special  general  meeting 
of  the  governors,  five  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum.  The 
secretary  will  give  two  clear  days'  notice  of  every  general 
meeting,  by  sending  circular  to  each  governor,  stating 
the  particular  business  to  be  transacted. 

Voting. 

5.  All  questions  at  the  general  meeting  shall  be  de- 
termined by  ballot,  if  required  by  three  governors  present, 
otherwise  by  show  of  hands.  A  donor  shall  have  a  vote 
for  every  donation  of  £5,  and  an  annual  subscriber  for 
each  10s.  subscribed.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
on  any  occasion  who  has  not  been  a  governor  for  three 
months  previously,  or  whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 
Ladies  may  vote  by  proxy  at  elections,  provided  such 
proxy  be  given  in  virriting,  and  presented  by  a  governor. 
The  chairjaan  shall  have  a  vote  and  casting  vote.  That 
any  public  company  being  donors  or  subscribers  to  the 
Institution  shall  have  the  same  privileges  in  voting  as 
ordinary  donors  or  subscribers,  and  that  their  vote  be 
recorded  by  their  chairman  for  the  time  being.  That 
any  private  firm  being  donors  or  subscribers  shall  have  the 
same  privileges,  their  vote  being  recorded  by  any  member 
of  the  firm. 

Committee. 

6.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  eighteen  governors, 
and  the  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  two  auditors, 
honorary  secretary,  and  medical  officers  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  committee.  The  committee  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  general  management  of  the  institution 
and  the  superintendence  and  arrangement  of  its  financial 
affairs,  and  the  appointment  and  removal  of  subordinate 
officials.  They  shall  keep  aocurate  minutes  of  their  trans- 
actions and  of  aU  their  receipts  and  payments,  which, 
with  a  yearly  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  institution,  shall  be  laid  before  the  governors 


at  the  annual  meeting.  All  the  acts  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
governors  at  any  general  meeting.  The  committee 
shall  meet  once  in  every  week. 

TrtLstees. 

7.  The  property  of  the  institution  shall  be  vested 
in  five  trustees,  to  be  appointed  at  a  general  meeting. 
The  trustees  from  time  to  time  appointed  shall  engage 
to  resign  their  trust,  and  transfer  the  property  to  other 
trustees,  to  be  appointed  in  their  stead,  upon  receiving  a 
written  requisition  to  do  so,  signed  by  the  honorary 
secretary,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  general 
meeting  ;  and  when  the  trustees  shall  be  reduced  to 
two  in  number  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  other 
governors  shall  be  appointed  in  the  stead  of  those  who 
shall  have  died,  resigned,  refused,  or  become  incapable 
to  act. 

Treasurer. 

8.  All  monies  received  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
weekly  ;  and  no  monies  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  this 
institution  but  by  an  order  on  the  treasurer,  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  one  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Auditors. 

9.  The  auditors  shall  examine  all  bills  and  vouchers, 
and  audit  the  treasurer's  and  all  other  accounts,  and 
report  thereorv  to  the  committee. 

Medical  Officers. 

10.  The  medical  officers  of  this  institution  shall  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  two  honorary  consulting  physicians, 
two  honorary  consulting  surgeons,  and  six  medical 
officers  in  ordinary. 

11.  The  honorary  consulting  physicians  of  this  insti- 
tution shall  be  Fellows  or  Licentiates  of  one  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the 
honorary  consulting  surgeons  shall  be  members  of  one  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  the  medical  officers  in  ordinary  shall  be  duly  regis- 
tered medical  practitioners  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Surgeon's  Attendance. 

12.  One  or  more  of  the  medical  officers  in  ordinary 
shall  prescribe  daily  at  the  dispensary,  at  such  time,  and 
in  such  rotation,  as  the  committee  shall  determine,  for 
those  patients  who  are  able  to  attend  there.  But  when 
any  patient  is  too  ill  to  go  to  the  dispensary,  the  medical 
officer  in  ordinary  (whom  he  prefers)  shall  visit  him  at 
his  own  residence,  provided  that  such  residence  is  situate, 
within  the  limits  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  committee. 

Dispenser. 

13.  The  dispenser  shall  be  appointed,  suspended,  or 
removed  by  the  committee  ;  but  no  such  appointment 
or  removal  shall  take  place  except  at  a  special  meeting 
to  be  called  for  that  purpose.  He  shall  reside  at  the 
dispensary  house,  take  charge  of  the  drugs,  stores,  etc., 
of  the  institution,  and  keep  an  account  of  all  articles 
received  by  him,  and  of  petty  disbursements,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  institution.  He  shall  neither  lend  nor 
borrow  drugs  on  any  pretext  whatever.  He  shall  see 
that  the  dispensary,  medical  apartments,  and  committee- 
room  are  kept  in  proper  order.  He  shall  faithfully  com- 
pound and  dispense  medicines  conformably  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  medical  officers,  delivering  them  with 
printed  or  plainly-written  labels  or  directions.  He  shall 
not  ab.-ent  himself  from  the  dispensary  -nithout  the  per- 
mission of  tie  committee  or  secretary  ;  and,  in  case  of 
absence,  shall  procure  a  competent  substitute.  He  shall 
receive  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  governors, 
wiih  apartments  at  the  dispensary,  and  coals  and  lights. 
He  shall  find  two  sureties,  to  be  jointly  and  severally 
bound  with  himself  in  the  penal  sum  of  £200,  for  his 
good  conduct ;  such  sum  of  £200,  when  received,  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  dispensary. 

Collector. 

14.  The  collector  shall  be  appointed,  suspended,  or  re- 
moved by  the  committee  ;  but  ho  such  appointment  or 
removal  shall  take  place  except  at  a  special  meeting  to 
be  called  for  that  purpose.  He  shaU  receive  the  contri- 
butions of  the  free  members  daily  (Friday  afternoon 
excepted)  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  He 
shall  collect  the  subscriptions  from  the  honorary  sub- 
scribers, and  give  proper  receipts  for  the  same.  He 
shall  pay  the  amount  so  received  and  collected  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  institution  weekly.    He  shall  keep  the 
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accounts  accurately,  and  generally  superintend  the  office 
work.  He  shall  furnish  the  honorary  secretary  weekly 
with  a  summary  of  the  amounts  received  and  collected, 
and  shall  also  make  such  returns  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  institution  as  shall  be  required  by  the  honorary  secre- 
tary or  the  committee.  He  shall  make  out  the  balance 
sheet  annually,  and  attend  the  audit  thereof.  He  shall 
provide  such  security  as  the  committee  shall  from  time 
to  time  think  necessary  or  desirable. 

Assistant  Collector. 

15.  The  assistant  collector  shall  be  appointed,  sus- 
pended, or  removed  by  the  committee  ;  but  no  such 
appointment  or  removal  shall  take  place  except  at  a 
special  meeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose.  He  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
committee  or  collector. 

16.  The  following  shall  be  the  rules  for  free  members  : — 

(1)  The  free  members  shall  consist  of  working 
persons  and  servants,  their  wives  and  children,  not 
receiving  parish  relief,  and  being  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  advice  in  the  usual  manner. 

(2)  Any  person  wishing  to  become  a  free  member 
shall  leave  particulars  as  to  his  or  her  name,  age, 
residence,  and  occupation,  at  the  dispensary  and 
,also  the  names  and  ages  of  all  members  of  the  family 
who  desire  to  be  admitted,  and  at  the  same  time 
deposit  2d.  for  the  card  and  also  one  month's  sub- 
scription— this  money  will  be  returned  if  the  depositor 
be  not  admitted  a  member. 

(3)  Every  free  member,  above  fourteen  years 
of  age,  shall  pay  l|d.,  and  under  that  age  Id.  a  week  ; 
but  3d.  a  week  will  be  considered  sufficient  for  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  all  his  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Servants  who  may  be  judged  eligible 
by  the  committee  shall  pay  58.  a  year,  and  in  not 
less  than  half-yearly  payments. 

(4)  The  payments  of  the  free  members  shall  be 
paid  in  advance.  No  one  in  arrear  will  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  institution  ;  and  each  family 
or  member  shall  pay  a  fine  of  Id.  for  the  arrear  of 
every  week. 

(5)  No  one  actually  labouring  under  sickness  can 
be  admitted  a  free  member,  unless  he  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  5s.,  in  addition  to  the  usual  weekly  subscription, 
and  all  his  family  enter  at  the  same  time.  No  one 
suffering  from  chronic  disease  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership. 

(6)  If  any  person  should  desire  to  be  re-admitted 
there  being  at  the  time  no  sickness  in  the  family, 
he  shall  pay  the  monthly  subscription  and  2d.  for 
the  card,  and  also  a  re-admission  fee  of  2s.  If  any 
person  or  member  of  a  family  desiring  re-admission 
be  sick,  then  a  sick  fee  of  7s.  6d.,  with  the  re-admission 
fee  of  2s.,  must  be  deposited  with  the  ordinary 
monthly  subscription,  and  the  payment  for  the  card 
at  the  time  of  application  ;  the  sums  deposited  in 
accordance  with  this  rule  will  be  dealt  with  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee,  as  provided  by  Rule  7. 

(7)  The  committee  shall  have  power  to  require 
any  persons  seeking  to  be  re-admitted  to  pay  up 
the  whole  of  the  arrears  and  fines  due  from  them, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  the  committee  may  think 
fit.  If  the  committee  reject  the  application,  they  may 
retain  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  sums  deposited 
as  they  consider  fair.  The  committee  shall  also 
have  power  under  special  circumstances  to  remit 
or  to  return  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  arrears, 
fines,  or  re-admission  fees,  whether  the  application 
bo  accepted  or  rejected.  The  fines  and  re-admission 
fees  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  free  members 
fund. 

(8)  If  any  free  member  shall,  through  improved 
circumstances  or  otherwise,  be  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  no  longer  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the 
institution,  his  or  her  name  shall  be  erased  from 
the  books. 

(9)  Every  free  member  shall  have  the  choice  of 
which  ever  medical  ofiScer  he  may  prefer  ;  but  he 
shall  not  change  his  medical  attendant  during  his 
illness  without  the  sanction  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Those  patients  who  are  able  must  attend  at 
the  dispensary  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, bringing  their  admission  tickets.  Those  who 
are  too  ill  to  attend  at  the  dispensary  must  send 
their  tickets  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 


to  the  m3dical  officer  by  whom  they  wish  to  bo 
attended,  and  he  will  visit  them  at  their  own  homes. 
In  case  of  accident  or  sudden  illness,  they  can  have 
the  attendance  of  any  of  the  medical  officers,  on 
sending  their  admission  ticket  to  his  residence.  No 
free  member  will  be  entitled  to  be  visited  by  any 
medical  officer  at  his  own  residence  unless  it  be 
within  the  limit  of  the  parliamentary  borough  or 
within  such  other  limit  as.  the  committee  may  from 
time  to  time  by  special  resolution  direct.  Any 
such  resolution  to  be  subject  to  the  pro'^iso  set  out 
in  Rules  18  and  19. 

(11)  Any  married  woman,  being  a  free  member, 
and  having  together  with  her  husband  subscribed 
3d.  weekly  for  at  least  six  months  before  the  period 
of  her  application,  may  have  during  her  confinement 
the  attendance  of  any  one  of  the  medical  officers, 
or  any  of  the  midwives  attached  to  this  institution, 
as  she  may  prefer.  On  making  the  application  she 
must  give  three  months'  notice  at  the  dispensary, 
and  must  then  deposit  10s.  if  she  desire  to  be  attended 
by  one  of  the  medical  officers,  or  53.  if  she  desires 
the  service  of  a  midwife  ;  the  fee  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  medical  ofiicer  or  the  midwife  who 
may  attend  the  case.  Provided  that  in  the  case 
of  members  who  were  admitted  or  re-admitted 
before  1879  the  committee  have  power  to  seduce  the 
amount  to  be  deposited  if  they  should  think  fit. 

(12)  The  midwives,  previously  to  their  appoint 
ment,  must  satisfy  the  medical  officers  as  to  theii 
being  able  to  discharge  their  duties  in  a  thoroughlj 
efficient  manner.  They  are  most  strictly  cautioned 
that  in  every  case  of  protracted  labour,  or  where 
any  difficulty  or  danger  seems  likely  to  occur;  or 
whenever  a  wish  to  that  efTect  is  expressed  by  the 
patient,  they  must  immediately  send  for  one  of  the 
medical  officers.  No  further  fee  will  be  payable 
by  the  patient  for  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
officer  in  such  case. 

(13)  Patients  must  find  their  own  bottles. 

(14)  The  children  of  free  members  may  be  vaccin- 
ated on  any  morning,  at  such  hours  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

(15)  The  medical  officers  wUl  attend  patients  as 
under  at  the  residence  of  the  medical  officers  : — 

Mr.  Evans,  every  morning  from  8-30  to  9-30. 
Mr.  Cogan,      „  „  „     8-0    „  9-0. 

Mr.  Spurgin,   „  „  „     8-0    „  9-0. 

Dr.  Lewis,      „  „  „     8-0    „  9-0. 

Mr.  Cooke,      „  „  „     8-0    „  9-0. 

At  the  Dispensary  : — 
Mr.  Evans,  on  Monday,  at  9-30. 
Mr.  Cogan,  on  Wednesday,  at  10-30. 
Mr.  Spurgin,  on  Saturday,  at  9-30. 
Dr.  Lewis,  on  Tuesday,  at  9-39.  ■.  '  ■ 

Mr.  Cooke,  on  Friday,  at  9-30. 
Dentist :  Mr.  C.  S.  Hull,  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, at  9-30. 

(16)  Any  patient  having  cause  for  complaint  is 
to  make  such  complaint  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
who  will  enter  it  in  a  book  to  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpose,  and  lay  it  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

17.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  rules  of  this 
nstitution,  excepting  in  the  rules  for  free  members,  unless 
at  an  annual  or  special  general  meeting,  nor  without 
twelve  clear  days'  notice  of  the  intended  alteration  being 
given  to  the  governors } 

18.  That  the  committee  shall  have  power,  from  time 
to  time,  or  at  any  time,  to  alter  the  rules  as  to  the  various 
payments  to  be  made  by  free  members,  for  entrance 
fees,  ordinary  subscriptions,  fines,  re-admissions,  mid- 
wifery fees,  or  otherwise,  and  to  alter  the  mode  in  which 
the  moneys  paid  by  free  members  are  to  bo  divided  between 
the  honorary  fund,  and  the  free  members'  fund.  Pro- 
vided that  no  alteration  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
medical  officers  shall  be  valid,  imtil  the  same  be  approved 
by  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  governors,  to  be  called 
for  that  purpose,  unless  such  alteration  be  made  with  the 
assent,  in  writing,  of  the  majority  of  such  medical  officers 
for  the  time  being. 

19.  No  such  alteration  as  above-mentioned  in  the  rules 
to  be  made,  unless  it  be  made  at  a  special  committee 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose,  and  be  confirmed  at 
the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  tha  oommittoe. 
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NORTHAMPTON   ARTISANS   AND    LABOURERS'  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 


RT7LES. 


All  previous  Rules  rescinded. 


Name  and  Office  Address  of  Society. 

1.  The  name  of  the  society  shall  be  the  "  Northampton 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Friend  Society,"  and  the  regis- 
tered office  of  the  society  shall  be  No.  2a,  Newland 
Chambers,  Newland,  Northampton,  until  further  orders 
of  the  committee,  who  are  to  have  power  from  time  to 
time  to  engage  a  fresh  office  as  required.  In  the  event 
of  any  change  in  the  situation  of  the  registered  office, 
notice  of  such  change  shall  be  sent,  within  fourteen  days 
thereafter,  to  the  Registrar,  in  manner  and  form  provided 
by  the  Treasury  Regulations  in  that  behalf. — ^Friendly 
Societies'  Act,  1896,  Section  24. 

Objects  of  Society. 

2.  The  objects  of  this  society  shall  be  to  hire  land  and 
re-let  the  same  in  small  allotments,  for  spade  culture,  to 
artisans  and  labourers,  being  members  of  this  society, 
and  resident  within  one  mile  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough 
of  Northampton  ;  and  to  promote  thrift,  by  taking  small 
deposits. 

Classes  of  Members  and  Conditions  of  Membership. 

3.  The  society  shall  consist  of  two  classes  of  members, 
viz.  : — -A  person  subscribing  not  less  than  6s.  annually, 
or  making  a  donation  of  not  less  than  two  guineas,  shall 
be  an  honorary  member ;  and  every  other  member  shall 
subscribe  Id.  per  week  to  the  Provident  Fund. 

I"*^  Persons  entitled  to  Admission. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  other 
than  as  an  honorary  member  of  this  society  unless  he  or 
she  be  a  labourer  or  artisan,  domestic  servant,  or  person 
of  that  class  resident  at  the  time  of  such  admission  within 
one  mile  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Northampton, 
and  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. Provided  that  all  persons  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted or  have  been  considered  members  prior  to  the 
registry  of  this  amendment  of  rules  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  properly  admitted  ;  and  no  person  shall  lose 
any  of  the  privileges  of  membership,  in  consequence  of 
removing  out  of  the  borough,  or  in  consequence  of  ceasing 
to  be  of  those  classes  for  whose  benefit  the  society  has 
been  instituted. 

Expulsion  of  Members. 

5.  If  any  member  of  this  society,  whether  holding  land 
or  not,  shall  wantonly  injure  or  take  away  any  part  of  the 
trees  or  the  crops  of  any  other  tenant,  or  injure  any  of  the 
fences  on  the  land  ;  or  if  he  be  convicted  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  of  theft,  or  of  any  felony,  or  of 
poaching  ;  or  if  he  work  upon  any  allotment  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  or  be  an  habitual  drunkard ;  then  and  in 
any  such  case  the  committee  may  cause  an  entry  to  be 
made  in  the  minute  book  of  the  fact,  and  such  persons 
shall  be  expelled  from  the  society  ;  and  if  he  holds  land, 
his  tenancy  is  forthwith  to  cease  ;  and  the  trustees  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  re-enter  on  his  land  ;  and  a  copy  of  such 
entry,  signed  by  the  secretary,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  facts  stated  therein. 

Money  belonging  to  Expelled  Members. — Re-Admittance 
of  Expelled  Members. 

Any  member  so  expelled  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
immediately  all  money,  if  any,  standing  to  his  credit  in 
the  Investment  Fund,  with  interest,  up  to  the  date  of 
expulsion  ;  and  he  will  be  entitled,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
fifty,  to  receive  any  money  standing  to  his  credit  in  the 
Provident  Fund,  with  interest  up  to  the  same  date.  Any 
money  due  from  him  to  the  society  for  rent,  to  be  deducted 
from  any  sums  so  payable  to  him.  Any  member  so  ex- 
pelled may  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  time  of  expulsion  be  re-admitted  by 


order  of  the  committee  or  of  the  members  present  at  an 
annual  or  special  meeting,  and  upon  such  terms  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  may  be  determined  on. 

Committee :  of  whom  composed. 

6.  The  business  of  the  society  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-presidents,  and 
treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  together  with 
six  members  of  the  society,  two  of  whom  shall  retire 
annually  and  be  eligible  for  re-election,  and  that  any  four 
of  the  committee  form  a  quorum. 

Appointment  of  Secretary. 

7.  The  committee  shall  have  power,  from  time  to 
time,  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  other  assistants  and  to 
make  to  them  such  payment  in  the  form  of  salary,  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary ;  provided  that 
no  persons  so  appointed  shall  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the 
committee,  nor  hold  office  longer  than  the  committee 
think  proper.  ' 

Time  and  Place  of  Committee  Meetings. 

8.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  the  registered  office, 
or  some  other  place  to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed,  at 
least  once  every  month. 

Annual  Meeting. 

9.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  held  not  later  than 
May  31st  in  each  year,  and  at  such  meeting,  or  at  some 
adjournment  thereof,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
past  year,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
society  be  presented,  and  the  general  business  cf  the 
society  transacted. 

Power  to  call  Special  Meetings. 

10.  The  committee  to  have  power,  from  time  to  time, 
to  call  special  meetings  of  the  society,  to  consider  any 
subject  which  the  committee  may  require  to  submit  to 
them,  and  the  committee  shall  be  bound  to  call  such 
meeting  whenever  requested  by  thirty  members  so  to  do. 

Notice  of  Special  Meetings. 

11.  Notice  shall  be  given  of  every  special  meeting,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  thereat,  by 
advertisement  (at  least  seven  days  before  the  meeting), 
inserted  in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  to^vn  of 
Northampton.  The  committee  to  have  power  to  issue 
handbills,  or  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  they  may 
think  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  proper  notice  of  such 
meeting. 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Rules. 

12.  No  alteration  to  be  made  in  these  rules,  unless  at  a 
special  meeting  convened  for  such  purpose.  No  amend- 
ment of  rules  is  valid  until  registered. 

Appointment  of  Sub -Committees  for  Special  Purposes. 

13.  The  committee,  or  the  members  present  at  any 
annual  or  special  meeting,  may,  from  time  to  time, 
appoint  sub-committees  of  two  or  more  members,  to 
superintend  the  management  of  the  land  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  to  investigate  or  examine  into  any  accounts  or 
other  matters. 

Supply  of  Copies  of  Rules. 

14.  It  shall  be  thse  duty  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment to  provide  the  secretary  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  of  the  rules,  to  enable  him  to  deliver  to  any 
person  on  demand  a  copy  of  such  rules  on  payment  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  Is.  for  non-members,  and  6d.  for 
members,  and  of  the  secretary  to  deliver  such  copies 
accordingly. — Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1896,  Section  38. 
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Ekction  of  Trustees. 

15.  Three  trustees  shall  be  chosen  by  the  members 
present  at  an  annual  or  special  meeting.  A  copy  of 
every  resolution  appointing  a  trustee  shall  be  sent  with- 
n  fourteen  days  to  the  registrar,  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Treasury  regulations. 

Treasurers  Duties  with  regard  to  Balances  held  by  him. 

16.  All  moneys  belonging  to  the  society  shall  be  held 
by  the  treasurer,  who  shall,  whenever  required  by  a 
general  meeting,  or  by  the  trustees,  or  by  the  committee, 
pay  over  any  balance  in  his  hands.  He  shall  also  pay 
to  the  savings'  bank  all  moneys  received  not  later  than 
the  day  following  the  receipt  thereof,  and  shall  produce 
his  books  and  accounts  whenever  called  upon  so  to  do 
by  the  society,  the  trustees,  or  the  committee ;  and  he 
shall  give  such  security  as  is  required  by  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Act,  1896,  Section  54,  when  desired  by  the 
committee. 

Investment  of  Funds  and  Safe  Deposit  of  Securities. 

17.  The  trustees  shall  invest  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
society  in  the  pubMc  funds  ;  or  on  the  mortgage  of  any 
freehold  or  leasehold  houses  or  lands  in  England  ;  or  on 
the  debentures  of  any  established  dividend-paying  rail- 
way company  in  England  or  in  any  British  possession, 
or  on  the  debentures  or  stock  issued  by  any  municipal 
corporation  in  England  ;  or  in  the  Government  stock 
issued  by  any  British  colony  or  any  British  possession  ; 
provided  that  all  investments  now  made  or  hereafter  to 
be  made  by  the  trustees  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  committee  and  be  changed,  altered,  or  called  in 
as  the  committee  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  all 
securities  belonging  to  the  society  shall  be  deposited  with 
th"!  bankers. 

Disposal  of  Profits. 

18.  All  profits  arising  from  the  transactions  of  the 
society,  after  providing  for  interest  and  expenses,  and 
making  such  deductions  as  the  committee  may  consider 
necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  future 
losses  and  contingencies,  shall  be  fairly  and  equitably 
apportioned  amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  provident 
fund. 

Vacation  of  Mortgages  upon  Repayment  of  Principal 
and  Interest  due. 

19.  The  trustees  shall,  by  their  signatures,  together 
v/ith  the  counter-signature  of  the  secretary,  vacate  mort- 
gages without  re-conveyance  or  re-surrender,  as  pro- 
\nded  by  the  1st  Sub-section  of  the  53rd  Section  of  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1896. 

Trustees  to  render  Account  of  Investments  and  to  realise 
Investments  whenever  required  by  the  Committee 
or  a  Special  Meeting  to  do  so. 

20.  The  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  time  being  shall, 
at  all  times  when  required  by  the  committee  so  to  do, 
give  to  the  committee  full  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  funds  of  the  society  are  invested,  and  shall, 
whenever  required  by  the  committee  or  by  an  annual  or 
special  meeting  so  to  do,  call  in  any  moneys  so  invested, 
and  do  all  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  re- 
payment of  any  moneys  so  invested. 

Accounts. 

21.  The  committee  of  management  shall  cause  the 
accounts  of  the  society  to  be  regularly  entered  in  proper 
books,  and  separate  and  distinct  accounts  shall  be  kept 
of  every  branch  of  the  society's  operations,  and  of  every 
different  fund. 

Audit. 

22.  The  committee  of  management  shall  once  at  least 
in  every  year  submit  the  accounts,  together  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  same,  and  all  nf^cessary  vouchers  up  to 
the  .31st  December  then  last,  for  audit,  either  to  one  of 
the  public  auditors  appointed  under  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties' Act,  1896,  Sub-section  1,  Section  26,  or  to  two  or 
more  parsons  appointed  as  auditors  by  the  members  at 
the  meeting  next  before  each  yearly  meeting  of  the  society, 
and  shall  lay  before  every  such  meeting  a  balance  sheet 
(which  either  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  an- 
nua] return,  but  must  not  ba  in  contradiction  to  the 
same),  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds,  and 


effects  of  the  society,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society  since  the  last  ordinary  meeting, 
and  of  their  then  condition.  Such  auditors  shall  have 
access  to  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  society,  and 
shall  examine  every  br.lance  sheet  and  annual  return 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds,  and  effects  of 
the  society,  and  shall  verify  the  same  with  the  accounts 
and  vouchers  relating  thereto,  and  shall  either  sign  the 
same  as  found  by  them  to  be  correct,  duly  vouched,  and 
in  accordance  with  law,  or  shall  specie.lly  report  to  the 
meeting  of  the  society  before  which  the  same  is  laid  in 
what  respects  they  find  it  incorrect,  unvouched,  or  not 
in  accordance  with  law — Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1896, 
Section  26. 

Annual  Return  to  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societiet. 

23.  Every  year,  but  not  later  than  May  3!st,  the 
secretary  shall  send  to  the  registrar  the  annual  return, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Frier^dly 
Societies,  required  by  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1896, 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and  effects  of 
the  society,  and  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  same, 
up  to  December  31st  then  last  inclusively,  as  audited 
and  laid  before  a  general  meeting,  showing  separately 
the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  several  objects  of  the 
society,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  auditors'  report,  if 
any.  Such  return  shall  state  whether  the  audit  has 
been  conducted  by  a  public  aud'tor  appointed  under  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1896,  and  hy  whom  ;  and  if  such 
audit  has  been  conducted  by  any  persons  other  than  a 
public  auditor,  shall  state  the  name,  address,  and  calhng 
or  profession  of  each  of  sucli  persons,  and  the  manner  in 
which  and  the  authority  under  which  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed. — Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1896,  Sec- 
tion 27. 

Copy  of  last  Annual  Balance-Sheet  u-ith  Auditors'  Report 
to  be  hung  up  in  Society's  Office. 

24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment to  keep  a  copy  of  the  last  annuai  balance  sheet  of 
the  society  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  report 
of  the  auditors,  if  any,  always  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  registered  office  of  the  society. — Friendly 
Societies'  Act,  1896,  Section  29. 

Copies  of  Annual  Returns  to  be  supplied  gratuitously 
to  Members  upon  Application. 

25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment to  provide  the  secretary  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  of  the  annual  return,  or  of  some  balance  sheet 
or  other  document  duly  audited,  containing  the  same 
particulars  as  in  the  annual  return  as  to  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  funds,  and  effects  of  the  society,  for  supply 
ing  gratuitously  every  member  or  person  interested  in 
the  funds  of  the  society,  on  his  application,  with  a  copy 
of  the  last  annual  return  of  the  society,  or  of  such  balance 
sheet  or  other  document  as  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being  ;. 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  supply  such 
gratuitous  copies  or  application  accordingly. — Friendly 
Societies'  Act,  1896,  Section  39. 

Inspection  of  the  Society's  Books  by  Members. 

26.  Any  member  of  the  society,  or  person  having  an 
interest  in  the  funds  of  the  society,  may  inspect  the  books 
at  all  reasonable  hours  at  the  registered  office  of  the 
society  except  that  the  member  shall  not,  unless  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  society  or  is  specially  au'horised  by  a 
resolution  of  the  society  to  do  so,  have  the  right  to  in- 
spect the  loan  account  of  any  other  member  without  the 
written  consent  of  that  membei-.— Friendly  Societies' 
Act,  1896,  Section  40. 

Payment  of  Moneys  belonging  to  Deceased  Members. 

27.  Upon  the  death  of  any  member,  whether  before 
or  after  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  the  moneys  standing 
to  his  credit  in  the  soo.'ety  will  be  paid  to  his  nominee 
or  representatives,  in  accordance  with  Section  56. — 
Sub-sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1896. 

Payments  under  Nomination. 

28.  A  member  not  being  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
may,  by  writing  under  his  hand  delivered  at  or  sent  to 
the  registered  office  of  the  society,  or  m  de  in  a  book 
kept  at  that  office  for  the  purpote,  nominate  a  person 
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to  whom  any  sum  of  money  payable  by  the  society  on 
the  death  of  that  member  not  exceeding  £100  shall  be 
paid  at  his  decease. — Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896, 
Sections  56,  57,  58,  59  and  60. 

Settlement  of  Disputes. 

29.  In  case  of  any  dispute  between  the  society  or  an 
officer  thereof  and  any  member  or  past  member  or  person 
claiming  through  any  such  member  or  under  the  rules, 
such  dispute  shall  be  settled  by  three  arbitrators,  who  are 
neither  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  funds  of  the 
society,  and  who  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  society 
and  the  other  party  in  dispute.  Any  honorary  member 
may  act  as  arbitrator.  If  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  choice  of  arbitrators,  or  if  the  person  making 
any  claim  against  the  society  prefers  it,  then  every  such 
dispute  shall  be  referred  to  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  borough  of  Northampton  in  petty 
sessions  assembled. 

Dissolution  of  Society. 

30.  This  Eociely  may  be  diesolvcd  with  the  consent, 
in  writing,  of  three-fourths  of  the  members,  testified 
by  their  signatures  to  an  instrument  of  dissolution,  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Regulations.- — 
Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1896,  Section  78,  Sub-eection  (6). 

Provident  Fund. 

31.  The  provident  fund  of  the  society  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions : — 

(a). — The  sum  of  Id.  per  week,  wJiich  every  member 
is  bound  under  the  third  rule  to  pay,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  formation  of  a  provident  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  such  member,  but  he  shall  not  with- 
draw the  same  until  after  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  i  fty,  when  he  shall  have  the  option  either  of  wilh- 
drawing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  amount  due  to 
him,  or  continuing  his  contribui  ions  until  he  attains 
the  age  of  sixty,  up  to  which  time  he  will  be  subject 
to  Section  C,  Rule  32,  as  to  interest,  which  shall 
accumulate  on  the  balance  from  time  to  time  standing 
to  the  credit  of  such  member  in  this  fund,  at  such 
rate  and  manner  as  the  committee  may  from  time 
to  time  direct,  having  regard  to  the  average  rate 
of  interest  which  may  bo  derived  from  the  invest- 
ments of  the  society. 

(&). — Every  member  on  satisfying  the  committee 
that  he  has  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years,  but  at 
DO  prior  time,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  all  monies 
due  to  him  from  this  fund,  either  altogether  or  by 
instalments,  except  such  sums  as  the  committee 
deem  necessary  to  retain  as  security  for  rent  of  his 
allotment ;  but  ?o  long  as  any  portion  of  the  money 
remains  to  his  credit,  he  is  to  be  entitled,  until  he 
attains  the  age  of  sixty  years,  to  the  same  rate  of 
interest  on  the  balance  as  may  be  allowed  to  other 
members  having  money  in  this  fund. 

(c). — If  any  member  neglect  to  pay  his  subscription 
of  Id.  to  this  fund  for  fifteen  weeks,  he  shall  cease 
to  be  entitled  to  hold  land,  to  receive  interest,  or 
to  take  any  advantage  from  the  society  until  all 
arrears  be  paid  up. 

{d). — Notwithstanding  the  Sub-sections  (a)  and  (6) 
of  this  rule,  if  any  member  shall  piove  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  or  she  has  emigrated  or  left  or  is 
about  to  emigrate  or  leave  the  United  Kingdom, 
then,  and  in  any  such  case,  the  (ommittee,  if  they 
in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit,  may  allow  such 
member  to  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
monies  standing  to  his  or  her  credit  in  the  Provident 
Fund,  upon  such  conditions  and  in  such  maimer 
as  the  committee  may  deem  fit.  The  decision  of 
the  committee  in  any  such  matter  not  to  be  reviewed 
or  Cjuestioned  by  the  general  body  of  members. 

:  Investment  Fund. 

32.  The  investment  fund  shall  be  conducted  according 
to  the  following  rules,  viz.  : — 

(a). — Every  member  may,  at  his  option,  pay  any 
sum  exceeding  Id.  per  week  ;  but  all  such  additional 
payments  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  perse  n 
paying  the  same  to  a  separate  fvmd,  called  the  in- 
vestment fund.    Moneys  paid  to  this  fund  may  be 


withdrawn  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  giving  to  the 
f  ecretary  one  month's  notice  to  withdraw  such  sums, 
the  committee  nevertheless  having  power  to  accept 
a  shorter  notice.  Interest  allowed  upon  deposits 
in  the  investment  fund  to  be  calculated  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  immediately  following  the 
month  in  which  the  deposit  is  made,  and  calculated 
up  to  the  last  day  of  the  month  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  month  in  which  such  deposit  is  withdrawn, 
at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  £4  per  cent.,  as  the  com- 
mittee may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

(b.) — If  any  member  after  attaining  the  age  of 
sixty  shall  not  withdraw  the  money  standing  to 
his  or  her  credit  under  Sub-section  (a)  of  Ru'e  32, 
then  the  amount  of  the  balance  due  to  him  or  her 
on  the  provident  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  the  committee 
are  satisfied  that  the  member  has  attained  sixty, 
be  transferred  from  the  provident  fund  to  the  in- 
vestment fund,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  fixed 
from  time  to  time  as  being  payable  on  that  fimd  as 
provided  by  Section  (a)  of  this  rule. 

Allotment  Fund. , 

33.  The  allotment  fund  of  the  society  shall  be  con- 
ducted accoroing  to  the  following  rules,  viz.  : — 

(a). — All  land  held  from  time  to  time  by  the  society 
shall  be  taken  by  the  trustees  as  tenants  on  behalf 
of  the  society.  The  land  to  be  let  to  the  members 
at  such  a  rate  as  shall  cover  the  original  rent,  and 
all  other  expenses  ;  and  if  any  surplus  arise,  the 
same  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  management 
fund. 

(&). — The  land  from  time  to  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  society  shall  be  let  by  the  trustees  to  the 
members  ;  and  all  members  of  the  society  occupying 
land  shall  hold  the  same  as  tenants  to  the  trustees, 
but  subject  nevertheless  to  such  rents,  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  committee  may  from  time  to  time 
direct  and  impose  ;  provided  nevertheless  that  the 
rules  for  letting  land  be  approved  at  an  annual  or 
special  meeting. 

(c)  . — Every  tenant,  prior  to  entering  upon  his 
allotment,  shall  be  required  to  sign  a  memorandum, 
admitting  that  he  holds  the  same  as  tenant ;  but 
subject  to  such  regulations  and  bye-laws,  not  in- 
consistent wath  these  rules,  as  the  committee  may 
may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

[d)  . — In  ca.=!e  a  tenancy  from  any  cause  be  deter- 
mined, the  committee  have  power  to  award  such 
compensation,  if  any,  for  labour,  seed,  planting,  or 
crops,  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

Joshua  Tomlin.  ] 

J.  Jones.  V  Members. 

Wm.  BAERmQER.  ) 

Arthur  Tustin,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  form  of  agreement  adopted  by  the 
society  for  the  occupation  of  the  allotments,  subject 
nevertheless  to  alteration^  from  time  to  time,  as  provided 
by  the  rules. 

Agree.vjint. — I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  acknow- 
ledge to  hold  the  allotment  (No.  in  No. 
Field),  as  tenant  to  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Northampton  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Friend  Society, 
upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter 
named : — 

(1)  The  tenancy  to  be  considered  as  a  yearly 
tenancy  from  to 

determinable  nevertheless  by  either  party,  on  giving 
three  months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  other,  and  de- 
term'nable  also,  without  notice,  upon  breach  or  non- 
observance  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereinafter  set 
^  forth. 

(2)  The  rent  must  always  be  paid  in  advance,  the 
tent  nt  having  the  option  of  paying  it  by  six  instal- 
ments ;  but  nevertheless  the  whole  rent  must  be  paid 
before  the  commencement  of  the  year's  tenancy. 

(3)  The  land  to  be  always  properly  cultivated. 

(4)  The  tenancy  to  continue  so  long  as  the  tenant 
remains  a  member  of  this  societj,  and  no  longer  ;  and 
it  is  expressly  agreed  that  if  any  tenant  neglect  to  pay 
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his  rent  according  to  the  precoxiing  rule,  or  by  himself, 
or  his  family,  wantonly  injure  the  fences,  the  trees, 
or  the  crop,  of  any  of  the  other  tenants  ;  or  if  he  do 
not  cultivate  and  manure  his  allotmen  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  committee  ;  or  if  he  work  on  his  allot- 
ment on  the  Lord's  Day  ;  or  be  cjnvicted  of  theft,  or 
of  any  felony,  or  of  poaching  ;  or  be  an  habitual 
drunkard,  a  minute  thereof  to  be  entered  on  the  com- 
mittee book,  and  his  tenancy  to  cease  from  the  time 
of  such  entry  ;  and  the  trustees  to  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  upon  and  re-le*^  his  allotment ;  and  he  shall  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  wilful  trespasser 
if  he  enter  upon  his  allotment  after  a  notice  from  the 
secretary  ;  and  a  copy  of  such  minute,  signed  by  the 
secretary,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  facts 
stated  therein. 

(5)  The  tenant  is  not  to  be  entitled,  on  quitting,  to 
any  compensation  for  crops  or  otherwise,  unless 
ordered  by  the  committee. 

(G)  The  rent  for  the  present  year  to  be 
but  this  amount  to  be  liable  to  be  increased  or 


diminished  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  so 
that  the  land  may  always  be  let  at  such  a  rate  as  will 
cover  the  rent  payable  by  the  society,  and  the  rates, 
taxes,  and  all  other  necessary  outgoings.  If  there 
should  be  any  surplus,  the  same  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  management  fund. 

Register  A'O.  61G  Northants,  8. A. 

Complete  Amendment. 

Af!-i;NOWLEDGMEN'T  OF  REGISTRY  OF  AMENDMENT 

OF  Rules. 

The  foregoing  amendaiont  of  the  rules  of  the  North- 
ampton Artisans  and  Labourers.'  Friend  Society,  a 
specially  authorised  society,  is  registered  under  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1896,  this  10th  day  of  July,  1903. 

Registry  of  Friendly  Societies, 
(SEAL)  Central  Office. 

E.N.B. 

Copy  kept.  E.N.B. 
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1.  This  being  one  of  the  largest  tmions  in  the  kingdom, 
the  experience  is  comprehensive  and  varied. 

2.  In  my  judgment,  combinations  will  be  an  advantage 
both  as  regards  economy  and  efi&ciency.  One  set  of 
cottage  homes  could  be  arranged  for,  say,  the  whole  of 
Liverpool.  The  question  of  dealing  with  tramps  in  a 
given  area  would  be  more  uniform  if  dealt  with  by  one 
authority. 

3.  By  an  interchange  of  inmates  in  particular  cases  such 
as  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  and  imbecility, 
etc.,  power  should  be  given  to  unions  for  such  purposes, 
and  so  prevent  each  union  making  separate  accommoda- 
tion. 

4.  This  system  seems  to  work  well,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged, but  a  most  useful  addition  could  be  made  in  the 
establishment  of  homes  for  the  children  when  they  are 
ready  to  leave,  such  as  in  the  case  of  girls  v/here  they 
could  be  trained  for  domestic  service,  and  in  the  case  of 
boys  who  have  partly  learned  a  trade,  but  are  not  quite 
able  to  support  themselves. 

6.  These  homes  would  prevent  many  young  persons 
from  drifting  back  again  into  their  old  associations  and 
give  them  a  fair  start  in  life.  The  cost  of  up-keep  in 
these  homes,  especially  in  the  case  of  boys,  would  be 
small.  The  initial  expenditure  would  be  the  chief  item, 
whilst  the  possibilities  would  be  enormous. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  cottage  homes  system,  the  idea  of 
making  provision  for  the  teaching  o'  useful  trades  might 
receive  more  attention.  The  limit  of  working  hours 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  both  as 
regards  boys  and  girls.  A  more  liberal  allowance  might  be 
made  from  the  common  funds  for  boys,  and  more  liberty 
might  be  given  in  the  case  of  girls,  so  that  their  labour 
might  be  utilised. 

7.  In  the  case  of  girls  who  go  to  service  a  difficulty  is 
often  experienced  when  they  are  on  holid  ly  or  are  changing 


their  places.  Where  are  they  to  go  ?  In  the  case  cf 
boys,  the  difficulty  in  a  large  city  is  that  whilst  we  mxy  get 
employment  for  them,  where  are  they  to  Hve  ?  It  is  not 
always  desirable  that  they  should  live  with  those  who 
employ  them,  and  there  are  few  employers  who  can  find 
suitable  accommodation,  hence  it  is  that  so  many  boj's 
drift  either  into  the  Army  or  Navy. 

8.  Homes  should  be  established  which  could  be  worked 
cheaply  and  be  a  great  help.  We  are  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  a  girls'  home  to  train  them  for  domestic  service, 
from  which  we  have  gieat  hopes. 

9.  This  requires  very  careful  treatment.    If  persons  Outdoor 
are  worthy  of  assistance  without  sending  them  into  the  Relief. 

"  House "  then  the  relief  should  be  adequate.  The 
practice  of  some  unions  of  doling  out  a  few  pence  cr 
shillings  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  is  in  many  cases 
almost  useless,  as  the  recipients  can  never  rise  above 
their  piesent  helpless  condition.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  "  Poor  Law  "  for  the  he  p  of  the  deserving  poor 
as  well  as  for  those  who  in  many  cases  have  brought 
poverty  upon  them^jlves.  In  the  extention  of  thi;  prin- 
ciple the  question  of  classification  i  i  the  "  House  "  might 
receive  som^  attenti  n,  so  that  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men  should  not  be  compeFed  to  dw  -11  togethe-.  We  do 
not  suggest  that  the  way  to  obtain  relief,  either  indoor  or 
outdoor,  should  be  made  too  easy,  but  we  would  plead  for 
exceptional  treatment  for  those  who  have  led  decent  and 
respectable  lives  and  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
find  it  necessary  to  come  upon  the  rat-3s,  and  in  these 
cases  the  relief  granted  should  be  sufficient  to  m3et  reason- 
able demands. 

10.  The  Poor  Law  should  be  administered  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  decent  poor  as  well  as  f^r  thise  who  are 
described  as  the  destitute. 

11.  We  are  not  in  favour  of  the    large  unions  being  Absorption 
absorbed,  as  we  think  tiey  would  be3ome  too  unwieldy,  of  larger 
but  we  do  think  thit  they  might  have  more  power  to"  join  Unions.' 
mutually  together  for  some  of  the  common  purposes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  WM.  BARKER  BALE,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  STOCKPORT 
UNION  (No.  1  DISTRICT),  STOCKPORT  WORKHOUSE,  STOCKPORT  UNION  HOSPITAL, 
STOCKPORT  UNION  COTTAGE  HOMES,  AND  PUBLIC  VACCINATOR  OF  No.  1  DISTRICT, 
STOCKPORT  UNION. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres— Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


STOCKPORT  UNI 


No.  1  District. 
^Population. — 55,293. 

Type. — Large  working  class  population  ;  several  lodging 
houses. 

I  will  divide  medical  relief  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Midwifery. 

2.  Ordinary  sickness. 

1.  Midwifery. 

1.  In  my  opinion,  when  a  midwifery  order  is  given  by 
the  relieving  officer,  this  ought  to  be  delivered  to  the 
district  medical  officer,  who  should  give  the  patient  a  card 
to  take  to  the  midwife  of  his  selection  to  attend  the  case 
and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  inform  him  when  the 
woman  is  delivered,  and  of  course  if  necessary,  to  send 
for  him  during  the  progress  of  the  case. 

2.  The  district  medical  officer  to  visit  the  patient  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  delivery  and  during  puerperium. 

3.  The  district  medical  officer  to  pay  midwife's  fee  and 
to  receive  from  guardians  a  nominal  fee  of  15s.  for  re- 
sponsibility of  the  case  and  to  cover  midwife's  fee. 

4.  My  reason  for  above  is  that  with  existing  fees  (in 
my  case  10s.  for  normal  confinement)  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  me  to  attend  in  person  probably  with  filthiest 
surroundings,  and  no  conveniences  when  a  midwife  can 
perform  the  duties  under  my  supervision  and  responsible 
to  me  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  case. 

5.  Also  that  the  working  class  as  a  rule  have  only  a 
midwife  in  normal  cases  to  deliver  them,  then  why 
should  a  pauper  expect  to  have  a  medical  man  in  attend- 
anc3  ?  In  addition,  these  women  muoh  prefer  a  midwife, 
who  also  attends  afterwards  and  performs  the  usual 
duties  for  the  baby,  etc. 

6.  I  would  only  grant  an  outside  midwifery  order  for 
unmarried  women  in  exceptional  cases,  as  I  find  that 
when  at  home  they  are  generally  confined  under  the  most 
distreesing  circumstances,  but  order  them  to  hosjsita], 
especially  when  there  exists,  as  in  this  union,  a  modern 
mirternity  block  isolated  from  workhouse  and  general 
hospital,  where  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  be  contaminated 
by  pauperism." 

2.  Ordinary  Sickness. 

7.  In  my  practice  I  will  divide  these  cases  into  :— 

(a)  Old  an  l  infirm. 

(b)  Habitual  paupers  due  to  : 

(1)  Improvidence  and  vicious  habits. 

(2)  Hereditary  taint. 

(3)  Small  and  irregular  wage  earning  capacity. 

(4)  Those  generally  on  verge  of  destitution. 

(c)  Incidental  or  temporary  paupers  owing  to 
continued  sickness,  or  lack  of  work,  of  wage  earner 
of  family. 

(d)  Medical  relief  only. 

Class  A. 

8.  In  this  class  all  I  can  hope  for  is  alleviation  of  suffering 
by  medicine,  as  they  are  generally  so  infirm  that  no  cure 
can  be  expected. 

9.  There  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  I  could  help  them  a  great  deal  more 
if  they  were  able  to  get  the  nourishments,  etc.,  necessary 
for  their  complaints,  and  if  their  surroundings  were  more 
healthy. 

10.  I  consider  their  rehef  is  totally  inadequate  when 
they  are  sick,  and  would  suggest  that  when  they  become 
bedfast  they  ought  to  be  compulsorily  removed  to  hospital, 
unless  they  can  be  materially  assisted  at  home,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  old  men  or  women  who  live  alone  in  sinele 


tenements,  as  I  often  find  them  in  their  last  days  in  a 
condition  of  abject  squalor. 

Class  B. 

11.  This  class  contains  most  of  the  cases  which  ought 
to  be  curable,  but  imder  existing  circumstances,  such 
as  insanitary  surroxmdings,  filthy  social  habits,  abject 
poverty  combined  with  totally  inadequate  out-rehei,  very 
little  hone  of  success  of  medical  treatment  is  left. 

12.  I  beheve  that  a  large  number  of  children  are  lost 
everv  vear  entirely  on  account  of  their  sordid  surrround- 
ings,  the  incapabiHty  of  their  parents  to  nurse  them,  and 
their  inability  to  provide  suitable  nourishments,  etc. 

13.  I  consider  that  the  only  satisfactory  manner  of 
deaUng  with  such  cases  is  by  removing  them  to  hospital, 
even  if  und^r  compulsion,  which  might  be  done  by  stop- 
ping their  reUef  and  the  guardians  having  power  to  order 
the  affected  ones  under  certificate  of  district  medical 
officer  to  hospital. 

14.  Even  if  nourishments  are  ordered  by  me,  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  the  patient  will  only  get  a  small 
proportion  of  same  unless  the  strictest  supervision  is 
maintained  over  them  by  the  relieving  officer,  who  in  my 
district  could  not  possibly  have  the  time  to  exercise  it. 

Class  G. 

15.  This  class  generally  contains  those  suffering  from 
some  chronic  disease,  such  as  rheumatism, bronchitis, 
phthisis,  etc.,  who  have  exhausted  all  their  savings,  or 
whose  low  wages  have  prohibited  them  from  saving 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  the  hour  of  need. 

16.  This  again  is  a  class  most  discouraging  to  me,  as 
in  my  experience  they  never  receive  relief  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  household,  and  provide  the  necessary  extras 
required  in  case  of  sickness. 

17.  For  this  class,  I  should,  provided  that  sanitary 
surroundings  and  social  habits  of  patient  were  satisfactory, 
grant  far  more  Hberal  outdoor  relief  under  stricter  super- 
vision. 

18.  In  the  case  of  children  of  this  class,  I  should  strongly 
advise  removal  to  hospital. 

Class  D. 

19.  This  is  the  only  class  that  gives  me  any  real  satis- 
faction to  treat,  as  the  patients  generally  live  under 
fairly  good  sanitary  conditions.  Their  social  habits  are 
good  ;  they  are  as  a  rule  able  to  obtain  necessaries,  and  if 
I  order  them  milk,  etc.,  I  have  every  confidence  in  getting 
it  themselves. 

20.  I  consider  that  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is 
most  disheartening  and  discouraging  for  me  to  attempt 
to  treat  patients  at  their  homes  scientifically  and  con- 
scientiously with  any  hope  of  success,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  children  and  curable  cases. 

21.  I  would  suggest  mor?  liberal  out-relief  in  Classes 
A.  and  C,  especially  the  latter,  under  the  strictest  super- 
vision and  frequent  visitation  by  the  relieving  officer. 

22.  In  Class  B.,  unless  they  improved  their  social  habits 
and  surroundings,  which  is  almost  impossible,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  be  removed  to  hospital  under  certificate 
of  district  medical  officer,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
children. 

Dispensaries. 

23.  I  consider  that  in  large  manufacturing  districts 
like  mine,  a  dispensary  adjacent  to  the  relief  offices  is 
very  necessary,  as  all  classes  of  dirty  and  infectious  cases 
are  sent  on  to  my  private  house  after  seeing  the  relieving 
oSicer,  when  they  could  wait  for  me  to  attend  them  at 
the  dispensary  after  obtaining  tlieir  medical  order.  This 
would  in  many  cases  save  them  a  long  walk  to  the  medical 
officer's  surgery  often  when  in  a  totally  unfit  condition. 
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24.  1  have  had  at  my  liouse  patients  suffering  from 
almost  every  infectious  disease  there  is,  including  several 
small-pox,  to  say  nothing  of  filthy  verminous  people, 
and  neglected,  foul  smelling  ulcerated  legs. 

25.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  guardians  are  including 
such  a  dispensary  in  their  new  office  block. 

26.  A  district  nurse  may  be  of  service  occasionally, 
but  I  consider  that  in  the  large  majority  of  my  cases, 
the  general  surroundings  are  so  sordid,  and  the  patients 
so  utterly  devoid  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  bedding,  towels,  etc..  that  her  efforts  would  be  ren- 


dered hopeless,  all  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  emphasises 
the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  these  cases 
should  be  transferred  to  hospital,  particularly  when, 
as  I  am  proud  to  say,  there  exists  in  this  union,  an  up- 
to-date  hospital  replete  with  every  modern  appliance  and 
convenience  and  an  efficient  nursing  staff. 

Lodging  Houses. 

27.  All  sick  cases  in  lodging-houses  and  furnished 
tenements  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  removed  to  hospital 
under  compulsion. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JAMES  BIRCH,  MEMBER  OF  WEST  DERBY  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres— Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


1.  In  response  to  your  request,  that  I  should  furnish 
you  with  my  views  on  the  local  aspects  of  Poor  Law 
administration,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  member 
•of  the  West  Derby  Board  of  Guardians  since  1880. 

2  I  am  the  elected  representative  of  one  of  the  rural 
parishes,  and  my  general  statement  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  opinions  of  the  other  members  of  the 
rural  portion  of  the  union. 

3.  Since  my  election  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
chairman  of  the  board  and  a  member  of  most  committees, 
and  I  have  been  actively  associated  with  the  great  progress 
and  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  this  great  union. 

4.  The  actual  relief  required  by  persons  belonging 
to  the  rural  parishes  is  certainly  very  little,  but  it  is  felt 
that  the  connection  with  a  large  union  possessing  such 
admittedly  fine  and  well-endowed  institutions,  and 
excellent  arrangements  for  medical  and  other  aid,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  anycases  requiring  assistance  which  mayarise. 

5.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  our 
contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  union  are  very  little, 
if  anything,  in  excess  of  what  they  would  be  if  we  were 
associated  with  a  purely  rural  union  not  possessing  the 
many  advantages  I  have  referred  to. 

6.  Having  been  actively  engaged  on  committees  of  the 
guardians  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
Tinemployed,  and  also  being  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Distress  Committee  since  its  formation,  I  niiay  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  confine  my  further  statement  to  this  phase 
of  poverty  which  frequently  leads  to  pauperism. 


7.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  farmers  of  this 
district  are  in  want  of  extra  hands.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  them  locally,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  great  want  of  employment  is  reported,  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  retaining  the  help 
required. 

8.  I  myself  have  frequently  offered  to  engage  (at  the 
current  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers)  town 
men  who  state  that  they  are  out  of  employment  and  are 
anxious  for  work. 

9.  My  offers  have  been  refused,  and  the  invariable 
excuse  of  the  men  is  that  they  will  not  work  for  less  wages 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  they  plead  the 
trades  union  rate. 

10  If  trades  unionism,  and  not  laziness  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs,  then 
unionism  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  the  town 
v/hich  is  preventable. 

11.  It  is  surely  better  for  these  men  to  accept  a  healthful 
occupation,  in  this  case  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  city,  even  at  less  wages  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to,  than  help  to  swell  the  akeady  overcrowded 
profession  of  the  unemployed. 

12.  If,  on  your  visit,  I  can  give  you  any  further  particu- 
lars I  shall  be  very  pleased. 

13.  I  can  only  say  that  on  the  general  question  of  poor 
relief  the  principle  is  sound,  and  as  administered  in  this 
district  I  believe  it  is  carried  on  on  safe  lines- 
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STATEMENT   OF  EVIDENCE  HANDED   IN  BY  MR.  D.  S.  BLOOMFIELD,  CLERK  TO  THE 

GUARDIANS  OF  THE  CHORLTON  UNION. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres— Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


{\)  The  Combination  of  Unions  under  42  cfc  43  Victoria, 
Chapter  54,  Section  8. 

1.  That  the  combinations  of  the  Unions  of  Chorlton, 
Manchester,  Prestwich  and  Salford,  for  special  purposes, 
was  first  advocated  in  1893,  and  as  between  Manchester 
and  Chorlton  took  effect  in  1895,  when  the  unions  were 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
-workhouse  to  be  used  as  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of 
imbecile  paupers,  and  of  persons  who  may  be  insane  or 
suffering  from  epilepsy  and  who  might  be  relieved  in  the 
workhouse  of  such  unions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  central  vagrant  ward  and  test  house.  It  was  also 
advocated  at  that  time  that  combined  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  cottage  homes  and 
schools  for  children.  The  unions  did  not  agree  to  com- 
bine for  the  last  named  purpose. 

2.  From  the  experience  gained  as  a  consequence  of 
the  existing  combination,  limited  though  it  is,  I  have  not 


the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great  benefit  has 
accrued  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  district,  and  also  to 
the  classes  for  whom  special  provision  has  been  made. 

3.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  benefits  which  would 
result  from  the  combination  of  unions  for  the  establishment 
of  :  — 

(1)  Special  homes  for  the  treatment  of  backward 
and  feeble-minded  children. 

(2)  Pro\asion  for  the  better  classification  of  work- 
house inmates. 

(3)  For  the   establishment   in   central  districts 
of  working  boys'  homes  and  working  girls'  homes. 

(4)  General  hospitals. 

(5)  Hospitals  for  consumptives. 

(6)  Training  ships  for  boys. 

(7)  Laundries  for  the  purpose  of  training  girls. 
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(8)  The  provision  of  asylums  for  sane  epileptics, 
imbeciles  and  lunatics,  who  would  not  in  the 
ordinary  course,  find  their  way  into  the  county 
asylums. 

(9)  The  establishment  of  cottage  homes  and  schools 
for  children. 

'10)  Labour  colonies  for  vagrants  and  able-bodied. 

4.  In  speaking  of  general  hospitals,  it  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the 
union  hospitals  in  populous  districts  should  become 
State  hospitals  and  be  separated  altogether  from  work- 
house administration.  tliy 

5.  The  Chorlton  Union  Hospital  which  is  only  one  of 
three  union  hospitals  in  Manchester,  has  more  beds, 
probably  twice  as  many,  as  all  the  voluntary  hospitals 
in  Manchester  put  together,  and  I  am  told,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  London  Poor  Law  hospitals  have  more 
beds  than  the  voluntary  hospitals  in  the  country  combined. 

6.  ^The  Local  Government  Board  should  have  full  power 
to  combine  anj'  or  all  the  unions  of  a  county,  or  even  of  a 
larger  area,  for  any  one  or  more  of  such  special  purposes. 
It  should  not  be  left  to  the  individual  union  to  make 
appUcation  for  combination,  as  I  am  afraid  in  such  a  case 
little  could  be  done  owing  to  very  mistaken  notions  of 
economy  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  guardians  of  some 
unions  not  confined  altogether  to  agricultural  unions. 
Everybody  who  has  had  practical  experience  of  boards  of 
guardians  knows  that  there  are  boards  of  guardians  who 
are  not  disposed  for  any  purpose  whatever,  no  matter  how 
beneficial  such  purposes  may  be,  to  incur  the  slightest 
expense  for  fear  of  an  addition  to  the  poor  rate.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  unions  of  the  less  populous 
districts  are  to-day  severely  handicapped  in  dealing  with 
the  proper  classification  of  the  poor  committed  to  their 
charge.  I  strongly  advocate  combinations  of  unions  for 
special  purposes,  and  I  suggest,  with  every  respect,  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  empowered  to 
compel  combination  where  they  deem  it  desirable. 

(2)  The  Abolition  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Bemoval. 

7.  At  the  North  Western  Poor  Law  Conference  in 
September,  1895,  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference 
the  law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  ought  to  be  repealed. 
I  believe  that  this  resolution  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  representatives  present.  And  if  provision 
could  be  made  so  as  to  provide  from  Imperial  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  lunatics  brought  from  foreign  parts  to 
British  ports  and  who  have  not  a  settlement  in  this 
country,  I  believe  there  would  be  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  of  the  country  generally,  an  utnanimous  wish 
for  its  abolition.  The  maintenance  of  such  lunatics 
should  become  a  national  charge.  There  is  to-daj'  no 
need  for  this  law,  which  often  is  a  cause  of  severe  hard- 
ship and  intense  suffering  to  those  who  unfortunately 
come  within  its  provisions.  I  would  respectfully  refer 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  a  paper  on  the  "  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  "  read  at 
the  Conference  named. 

8.  The  guardians  of  the  Manchester,  Chorlton,  and 
Prestwich  Unions  decided  in  1895,  to  ignore  the  Law 
of  Settlement  and  Removal  as  between  themselves, 
except  in  the  cases  of  lunatics,  and  with  beneficial  results. 
They  have  not  since  seen  any  reason  to  change  their 
minda. 

(3.)  Extensions  of  the  Powers  of  Guardians. 

9.  As  long  as  guardians  are  allowed  to  exist,  they 
should  possess  greater  powers  than  they  do  at  present. 
They  should  have  full  power,  on  fines  similar  to  those 
followed  by  the  Jewish  boards  of  guardians,  to  prevent. 


as  far  as  possible,  destitution.  To-day  guardians  are 
practically  compelled  to  wait  until  an  apphcant  for 
relief  is  destitute  before  rendering  assistance,  and  the 
assistance  when  rendered,  only  helps  to  perpetuate  the 
destitution.  They  ought  not  to  be  restricted  as  they 
are  by  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  and  the 
Outdoor  Refief  Regulation  Order. 

10.  In  the  course  of  upwards  of  50  years,  almost 
everything  in  the  country,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  restriction  placed  upon  guardians  in  dealing  with 
the  poor,  has,  to  some  extent,  changed,  and  yet  the 
guardians,  restricted  as  they  are  by  the  Orders  of  1844 
and  1852,  are  expected  to  deal  with  the  poor  according 
to  present  day  requirements.  Though  the  guardians' 
powers  should  be  extended,  every  experienced  adminis- 
trator agrees  with  the  Commission  of  1834  that  "  Out- 
door refief  should  be  almost  indiscriminately  hard  to 
get  and  distasteful  when  got,"  and  "nothing  should  be 
done  which  would  weaken  the  obUgation  of  the  family 
to  assist  its  aged  members,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  to 
provide,  so  far  as  may  be  in  his  power,  for  the  needs  of 
old  age." 

11.  In  times  of  exceptional  distress,  guardians  have 
no  legal  right,  for  instance,  to  open  soup  kitchens,  except 
the  soup  is  given  in  the  way  of  outdoor  refief.  They 
have  no  power  to  subscribe  to  local  distress  funds.  They 
have  no  power  to  board  out  a  child  a  yard  outside  their 
union  area,  unless  there  is  a  boarding-out  committee  in 
existence  to  take  charge  of  such  child,  although  they 
may  have  in  their  service,  as  the  Chorlton  Guardians 
have  in  theirs,  a  most  competent  lady  inspector. 

12.  In  their  building  operations,  which  are  extensive, 
they  are  only  allowed  thirty  years  to  repay  their  loans, 
although  their  neighbour,  the  education  authority,  is 
aUowed  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

(4.)  The  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Poor  Law. 

13.  If  it  were  at  all  possible  to  induce  the  working 
classes  to  take  an  interest  in  Poor  Law  administration, 
as  is  the  case  in  Germany  under  the  Elberfeld  System, 
the  work  and  responsibifity  of  guardians  would  be  con- 
siderably lessened,  whilst  the  sympathetic  help  given 
to  the  distressed  would  have  an  encouraging  effect  in 
enabUng  them  to  again  gain  their  independence. 

14.  To  enable  guardians  to  deal  with  the  poor  of  the 
country  in  a  humane  and  curative  manner,  it  is  first 
necessary  that  a  codification  and  revision  of  the  Poor 
Laws  should  take  place. 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  guardians  of  the 
Chorlton  Union  circularised  the  guardians  of  the  other 
unions  in  the  country  in  favour  of  such  codification,  and 
no  less  than  216  repfies  were  received  heartily  approving 
of  the  proposal. 

16.  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Clark,  in  a  Paper  read  by  him  at 
the  West  Midland  Conference  on  Friday,  the  4th  day  of 
May,  1900,  speaking  on  the  Codification  of  the  Poor  Law, 
stated : — "  I  do  not  think  I  am  overstepping  the  mark 
when  I  say  that  the  Poor  Law  guardian  of  to-day  is 
theoretically  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pro 
visions  of  something  Uke  350  Acts  of  Parfiament,  about 
6,000  decisions  of  the  Court,  and  a  large  number  of 
General  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which,  have,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  the  force  of  law,"  and  further  quotes  in  his 
Paper  from  the  History  of  EngUsh  Poor  Laws  by  Sir 
George  NichoUs : — "  When  this  is  done  "  (referring  to 
consofidation)  "  there  will  be  fittle  occasion  for  further 
changes  in  our  EngUsh  Poor  Law  which  may  then  be 
readily  consolidated  into  one  clear  and  comprehensive 
code,  easy  of  administration  and  inteUigible  to  aU." 
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STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE    BY   MR.  WILLIAM   BRAY,  GOVERNOR  LIVERPOOL 

PARISH  WORKHOUSE. 


Provincial  Lrban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


Divisions 
(male). 


Female. 

Hospital. 

Occupation. 

Ulassiflcatio 


Workhouse.       1.  The  workhouse  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz  :  Healthy 
and  hospital. 

gl-j^gp^  2.  The  staff  of  the  house  consist  of  governor,  matron, 

chaplain,  Roman  Catholic  instructor,  visiting  and  resident 
doctors,  wardmasters  and  wardmistresses,  storekeepers  and 
clerks,  superintendent  nurse,  assistant  superintendents, 
night  superintendent,  nurses  and  probationers. 

3.  The  general  division  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
Male  Healthy. — Men  from  sixteen  to  any  age. 
Male  Epileptic. — Epileptic  patients  and  imbeciles. 
Male. — Cleansing,  stores,  dispensary,  etc. 
Building. — Healthy  women  sixteen  to  sixty. 
Old  Infirm. — Old  women  not  sick. 
Basement. — Special  women. 

Class. — Pregnant  women  and  mothers  with  babies. 
Nursery. — Babies  without  mothers  to   two  years  or 
until  able  to  make  themselves  understood. 

Male.  Surgical,  medical,  infirm  and  boys  wards. 
Women. — Surgical,  medical,  infirm,  children,  cleansing, 
maternity,  and  isolation  wards,  operation  rooms. 

4.  The  men  are  employed  as  far  as  possible  at  their 
own  trades,  stables,  laundry,  kitchen,  mattress  making, 
mat  making  (limited)  and  general  work  about  the  house, 
painting,  etc. 

Women. — Laundry,  cleaning  hospital  and  house, 
sewing,  etc. 

n     5.  At  the  present  time  we  are  not  able  to  classify  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  owing  to  want  of  room. 

6.  Up  to  two  years  back  the  majority  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  were  sent  to  the  Belmont  Road 
Testhouse,  belonging  to  the  West  Derby  Union.  The 
arrangement  ended  March,  1905  ;  since  then  these  inmates 
have  been  admitted  to  Brown!  ow  Hill.  We  have  felt 
no  inconvenience  with  the  men,  so  far  as  discipline  is 
concerned,  but  have  had  more  trouble  vdth  the  women. 
It  is  hoped  that  when  the  Kirkdale  Home  is  ready  to 
receive  its  full  complement  of  inmates  we  shall  be  able 
to  classify  to  a  better  advantage. 

7.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  a.s  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  one  board  to  take  able-bodied  and 
another  old  people,  etc.  This  might  be  done  with  advan- 
tage in  large  centres  ;  another  suggestion  is  to  have  the 
separate  houses  under  joint  committees ;  but  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  good  plan,  as  it  gives  rise  to  trouble  about 
expenses,  etc.  In  small  unions  either  of  the  above 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
moving  inmates  from  one  place  to  another  when  the 
houses  are  a  long  distance  from  each  other,  as,  for  instance, 
in  agricultural  counties,  such  as  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk. 

8.  I  have  not  found  any  cases  where  long  or  frequent 
periods  of  residence  has  caused  mental  trouble  ;  they  may 
get  into  a  careless  way  of  looking  after  themselves  outside 
by  such  residence. 

9.  There  is  a  large  number  of  this  class  ;  frequently  the 
admissions  during  the  week  will  amount  up  to  400  or  500 
and  the  discharged  about  the  same. 

10.  This  in  a  large  workhouse  is  unavoidable  ;  the 
people  leave  in  the  mommg  (and  some  return  the  same 
night)  with  the  idea  of  getting  work — some  do,  and  I  am 
afraid  some  do  not  try— but  it  is  simply  for  a  break  in 
their  life. 

11.  The  greatest  trouble  is  with  women  who  have 
children ;  where  the  child  is  sick  we  do  our  best  to  per- 
suade them  to  stop  until  the  child  is  better. 

12.  We  have  not  much  trouble  in  this  way,  probably 
from  the  fact  that  all  serious  cases  are  sent  before  the 
magistrate  ;  first  offenders  generally  promise  better 
behaviour,  and  I  must  say  in  the  majority  of  case";  do 
behave  better;  second  offenders  are  dealt  with  by  the 
magistrate. 

The  women  are  the  worst  to  deal  with. 

13.  This  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  ladies  and  is 
carried  on  in  the  hospital,  and  I  think  does  good ;  some 
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of  those  employed  in  the  house  have  been  able  to  continue 
it  outside. 

14.  We  have  seven  branch  establishments  managed  Branch 
from  Brownlow  Hill.  Homes. 

15.  Kirkdale  Home. — This  will  be  capable  of  holding 
1,200  people  when  completed;  old  people  are  sent  there. 
The  washing  is  done  at  Brownlow  Hill.  Food  sent  out 
and  cooked  on  the  spot.  Clothing  made  for  them,  mending 
done  there. 

16.  North  Sailors'  Home. — Two  hundred  and  ninety  old 
men  only  are  sent.  Washing,  etc.,  done  at  Brownlow 
Hill.    Food  cooked  on  the  spot. 

17.  As  soon  as  Kirkdale  is  ready  it  is  proposed  to 
close  this  place,  which  is  rented  by  the  Select  Vestry. 

Clifford  Home. — This  belongs  to  the  Select  Vestry,  but 
is  not  contemplated  to  be  kept  on  when  Kirkdale  is 
ready.  It  is  an  old  house  and  is  used  for  old  women 
(seventy-live).    Washing,  etc.,  as  above. 

18.  This  is  a  house  for  epileptic  women  and  imbeciles  ;  j)ingie 
they  do  their  own  washing,  etc.,  and  some  making  of  Mouut. 
clothes. 

19.  This   is  rented  by  the  Vestry  and  is  used  for  Higlifield 
epileptic  men  and  imbeciles.     The  men  are  employed  House, 
in  the  gardens,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  epileptic 
patients  benefit  very  much  by  such  work,  they  have  not 

so  many  fits,  showing  that  outdoor  work  is  beneficial. 
Washing,  etc.,  as  above. 

20.  This  is  a  convalescent  home  for  boys  sent  out  by  Mairlnill. 
the  doctors,  tubercular  cases ;  tents  are  used,  and  the 

boys  sleep  out  in  all  weathers,  many  preferring  the  tents 
to  indoors.  They  do  their  own  washing  and  mending. 
Women  workers  sent  from  Brownlow  Hill. 

21.  This  is  a  convalescent  home  for  girls  who  are  sent  Grove 
out  by  the  doctors.    Washing,  etc.,  as  at  Maghull.  Mount. 

22.  These  homes,  Maghull  and  Grove  Mount,  have 
undoubtedly  proved  of  great  benefit  to  those  sent  out. 

23.  Greater   power   should    be  given  to  boards   of  Detention 
guardians  to  enable  them  to  detain  in  workhouses  or  of  Inmates, 
some  home,  inmates  of  weak  intellect — I  mean  those 

not  bad  enough  to  be  kept  under  a  detention  order, 
especially  v/omen,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  are 
ruined  by  unscrupulous  men. 

24.  Want  of  employment  is  a  great  factor  ;    it  is  Causes  of 
frequently  said  that  if  a  man  has  grey  hair  no  employe.-  Pauperism, 
will  take  him,  even  if  he  is  not  old. 

25.  Thriftlessness,  coupled  with  drink,  old  age,  in- 
ability of  children  to  assist  in  supporting  their  parents. 

26.  Some  also  think  that  the  great  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  nursing,  etc.,  in  workhouses  encourages 
people  to  enter. 

27.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  of  a  man  or  woman  having 
been  in  the  hospital  encourages  them  to  go  back  to  the 
house,  unless  they  think  there  is  a  chance  of  reaching 
the  hospital  again.  Many  also  try  to  get  into  the  hospital 
for  very  simple  causes,  that  could  be  very  well  treated 
outside ;  and  many  no  doubt  could  work,  but  they  say 
the  employers  would  not  have  them  if  they  have  the 
slightest  thing  the  matter;  this  may  be  so,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  are  vv^orking  with  far  more  serious 
complications  than  some  who  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
house. 

28.  The  big  combinations  have  also  affected  the  number 
of  workers ;  naturally  a  big  company  will  employ  fewer 
men  at  regular  work,  than  half  a  dozen  single  owners, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  incentive  to  the  combinations 
to  employ  old  servants  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  when  a 
master  would  keep  on  an  elderly  man  because  he  had 
been  in  the  employ  for  a  long  time. 

29.  I  think  as  far  as  possible  the  hospitals  should  be 
separate  from  the  workhouses,  and  that  the  people  who 
are  admitted  on  account  of  sickness  only  should  not  be 
deprived  of  privileges  that  citizenship  may  entitle  them  to. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXIII. 

STATEMENT  OF    EVIDENCE    BY  JAMES  BRASSEY  BRIERLEY,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER 
FOR  THE   OLD  TRAFFORD   DISTRICT,   BARTON-ON-IRV/ELL  UNION. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres— Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


Outdoor  1-  The  present  system  of  giving  only  money  to  old  people 

Relief.  simply  provides  a  shelter  for  them  but  no  food ;  for  ex- 

ample, I  have  now  ten  old  women  receiving  half  a  crown 
a  week  from  the  relieving  officer,  and  each  one  pays  2s. 
a  week  for  a  room,  thus  leaving  less  than  a  Id.  a  day  for 
maintenance  and  they  have  to  depend  upon  charity  for  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life. 

Workhouses.      2.  If  continued  at  all,  workhouses  should  be  simply  for 
able-bodied  paupers  and  casuals. 


Unmarried 
Mothers. 


3.  Guardians  should  have  the  power,  and  be  compelled 
to  find  if  possible,  and  prosecute  the  father  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  and  to  send  him  to  gaol  in  default  of  payment 
of  maintenance,  and  he  should  get  hard  labour.  If  a 
father  of  a  second  illegitimate  child,  he  should  serve  a 
term  of  imprisonment  without  option.  These  cases,  I 
believe,  are  common  ;  deserted  wives  should  be  protected 
in  a  similar  way. 


Abolition  of 
outdoor 
relief  where 
father  able 
to  work. 


Medical 
Relief. 


4.  Outdoor  relief  to  families  where  the  father 
to  work  should  be  abolished. 


able 


5.  Women  cohabiting  should  have  no  claim  at  all,  the 
man  should  be  mulct  in  cost,  and  in  default  imprisoned 
with  hard  labour. 

6.  As  regards  midwifery — a  list  should  be  kept  of  all 
qualified  medical  practitioners  in  a  district  willing  to 
attend  pauper  women  in  confinement  to  whom  such 


women  may  apply  and  a  minimum  fee  of  one  guinea  should 
be  paid  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  medical 
attendant. 

7.  State  isolation  hospitals  should  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  state  poor  as  well  as  the  general  pubhc. 

8.  Lunatics  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  abroad,  except 
under  the  supervision  of  some  hcensed  person. 

9.  District  nurses  should  be  provided  for  attendance 
upon  cases  of  temporary  sickness  and  emergencies. 

10.  Aged  people  should  be  kept  in  one  storey  buildings  in 
hamlets,  as  near  as  possible  to,  but  not  in  large  towns, 
and  no  block  of  buildings  should  house  more  than  fifty 
inmates.  Men  and  women  should  be  kept  in  separate 
blocks  but  may  meet  together  at  meals. 

11.  Children  should  be  kept  in  coimtry  cottages  and 
entirely  free  from  grown-ups. 

12.  Provision  for  outside  surgical  help  and  anaesthetics 
should  be  carefully  made  and  a  scale  of  charges  constructed. 

13.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a  complete  organisation 
of  the  system  of  Poor  Law  administration,  and  reheving 
distress  and  want  is  not  to  be  the  chief  and  only  object  in 
the  administration  of  state  help  to  the  poor.  There  should 
be  a  careful  and  accurate  discrimination  between  the 
classes  and  characters  of  paupers,  in  short  a  complete 
grading  system.  Respect  for  character  and  regard  for 
humanity  must  come  before  cost. 


State 
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Housing  of 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  JOHN  J.  BUCHAN,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR 

ST.  HELENS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Medical  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  St.  Helens. 


1.  St.  Helens  is  a  town  with  a  population  estimated  at 
92,100  at  the  middle  of  1906.  The  population  is  almost 
entirely  working  class,  the  men  being  employed  largely 
in  the  glass  trade — glass  making  and  bottle  making — 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  alkaU  works  and  in  the  coal 
mines.  A  large  number  of  the  workers  are  unskilled, 
and  the  average  wage  of  these  unskilled  labom-ers  is 
not  above  £1  per  week. 

2.  The  birth  rate  of  St.  Helens  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  has  averaged  37  "5  per  1,000  of 
the  population  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  families 
are  therefore  large,  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
house  being  5-58  at  the  census  of  1901,  but  among  the 
labouring  class  a  fair  average  would  seem  to  be  at  least 
four  children  in  each  family,  or  a  family  of  six. 

3.  St.  Helens  forms  part  of  the  area  included  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prescot  Board  of  Guardians,  who 
have  appointed  three  district  medical  officers  for  the 
area  of  the  borough.  There  are  in  all  twenty-three 
medical  practitioners  practising  mechcine  in  St.  Helens, 
or  one  to  every  4,000  of  the  population. 

4.  There  are  two  hospitals  in  the  borough — the  St. 
Helens  Hospital,  with  100  beds,  and  the  Providence 
Free  Hospital,  with  forty  beds — but  into  neither  of  these 
hospitals  can  a  person  be  kdmitted  without  being  certified 
by  a  medical  practitioner,  and  when  admitted  ho  must 
provide,  even  in  the  free  hospital,  his  own  medical  atten- 
dants at  his  own  expense.  There  are  no  free  public  dis- 
pensaries in  the  town.  So  that  in  St.  Helens,  a  town 
.approaching  100,000  inhabitants,  there  is  no  provision 
■whatever  for  free  medical  attendance  on  the  non-parochial 


poor,  imless  they  are  able  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
the  individual  medical  practitioner.  There  is  a  small 
ladies'  charity  in  the  to\¥n,  for  providing  for  women 
in  childbed,  which  does  good  work,  but  it  is  not  large. 
The  distance  of  St.  Helens  from  other  towns  quite  pre- 
vents the  people  from  taking  advantage  of  any  of  the 
medical  charities  there. 

5.  There  are  some  family  sick  clubs  for  medical  aid,  but 
the  works  medical  clubs  usually  deal  with  illness  in  the 
workmen  only,  or  with  accident  cases  alone.  It  thus 
happens  that  when  sickness  occurs  in  a  family  of  the 
labouring  class,  medical  aid  is  only  obtained  for  them 
from  the  private  medical  practitioner,  at  the  rate  charged 
to  private  patients,  and  although  these  rates  are  by  no 
means  high,  the  majority  of  the  labouring  class  are  not 
able  to  afford  it.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  them  have 
considerable  bills  owing  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  will  probably  never  pay  them.  It  also  logically 
follows  that  many  cases  of  illness  in  this  class  are  un- 
attended by  medical  men,  and  this  has  caused  St.  Helens 
to  become  notorious  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  "  un- 
certified deaths,"  1  in  18  to  22  persons  dying  in  St.  Helens 
each  year  without  ever  having  seen  a  medical  man,  or 
afterwards  having  had  an  inquest  held  by  the  coroner. 
The  Registrar-General  in  his  Report  for  1904  draws 
attention  to  the  uncertified  deaths  in  Gateshead,  Warring- 
ton, St.  Helens  and  South  Shields,  and  states  : — "  Why 
these  places  should  as  a  rule  find  themselves  so  situated 
is  a  matter  to  which  attention  should  be  directed."  I 
have  made  special  enquiry  into  the  uncertified  deaths 
for  1905,  and  have  tabulated  them  as  follows  : — 
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Disease. 

Months. 

Years. 

Total. 

0-3 

O  G 
O-D 

D— iii 

i— io 

00— DO 

wver  DO. 

'\_/0ngeiiital  debility 

29 

— 

— 

29 

\>UI1  V  LLlSlUIlb 

4 

6 

— 

4 

14 

Irritation  of  stomach  - 

1 

9 

Measles     -      -  - 

1 

1 
1 

Whooping  cough 

~ 

1 

1 
i 

JL      lllill^  - 

— 

1 

l-'/HTv^      rn  nen  CI  _ 

XcIUpUigLlfc- 

1 

\ 

Heart  disease 

1 

1 

1 

JDl  OIlOHlllS 

] 

1 

2 

-i 

JPneunionia 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Epilepsy   -      -  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

Apoplexy  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

9. 

Colic - 

1 

1 

Rupture    -      -  - 

1 

1 

Septicaemia 

1 

1 

Senile  decay 

2 

2 

Totals - 

34 

7 

3 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 

3 

67 

Total  number  of  deaths  in  Borough,  1,542. 


6.  Regarding  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  to 
the  whole  deaths  at  various  ages  in  1905,  the  following 
results  are  interesting : — 


Age. 

Total 
number 
of  Deaths. 

Deaths 
uncertified. 

Proportioai. 

Infancy — ■ 

Under  1  year  - 

430 

44 

10-2 

Childhood  — 
1  to  15  years  - 

249 

7 

2-8 

Worlcing  Life — 
15  to  55  years  - 

390 

9 

2-3 

Old  Age— 
Over  55  years  - 

359 

7 

1-9 

7.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  infants  suffer  most 
from  want  of  medical  care,  and  that  in  old  age  there  are 
fewer  uncertified  deaths — possibly  because  then  the 
■services  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  is  available. 

8.  In  my  work  as  medical  officer  of  health  and  medical 
■officer  to  the  education  committee,  I  am  constantly 
meeting  with  cases  of  illness  among  the  poor  not  on  the 
poor  roll,  who  are  unattended  by  medical  men,  and  who 
require  such  medical  attendance.  Besides  the  danger 
to  such  cases  themselves,  there  is  a  larger  danger  to 
pubhc  health,  from  the  possible  non-recognition  of  cases 
■of  infectious  disease,  and  in  my  own  experience  this 
danger  is  frequently  a  very  real  one.  Measles,  for  instance, 
among  the  poor  is  never  medically  attended,  and 
is  only  seen  by  a  doctor  when  the  case  has  taken  some 
■serious  complication.  This  gives  rise  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  its  control,  and  to  the  high  death  rate  it  causes. 
It  is  not  only  the  erroneous  idea  of  the  people  that  measles 
is  a  minor  disease,  but  it  is  also  their  povery  that  prevents 
them  calling  in  medical  attendance  sufficiently  early. 

9.  During  the  past  six  months  I  have  had  reported  to 
me  all  the  cases  of  school  children  whose  absence  from 
■school  has  not  been  certified  by  medical  men.  These 
■cases  number  nearly  2,000,  and  while  many  of  them  are 
•cases  of  neglect  (including  dirty  and  verminous  conditions), 
mumps,  ringworm  and  lesser  ailments,  yet  there  have  been 


a  notable  proportion  of  cases  that  urgently  require  medical 
treatment.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  mentioned  cases 
of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  phthisis,  enteric  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  epilepsy,  chorea,  septicaemia,  otitis  media  purulenta, 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  and  many  other  similar  con- 
ditions, and  when  one  tries  to  find  medical  treatment  for 
these  cases,  one  is  faced  with  a  very  serious  difficulty  which 
cannot  in  many  cases  be  adequately  met  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  parents.  In  this  work  also,  I  have  found  many 
remediable  conditions  among  children,  causing  them  great 
pain  and  handicapping  them  severely  in  their  education, 
though  not  preventing  their  school  attendance,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  these  cases  the  poverty  of  the  parents  has 
prevented  them  from  seeking  the  necessary  medical  help. 
As  examples  of  this  class  of  case  are  those  due  to  eye 
defects,  such  as  myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism. 
I  had  recently  brought  under  my  notice,  a  bright  intelh  - 
gent  school  boy,  who  was  suffering  from  mj'opia,  which 
was  causing  him  great  pain,  but  when  I  endeavoured  to 
have  his  eyesight  remedied,  I  found  he  was  one  of  a  family 
of  six,  the  only  support  of  which  was  the  father,  who 
was  earning  only  17s.  5d.  per  week.  There  are  many  similar 
eye  cases,  while  ear  defects,  morbid  conditions  of  the  throat 
and  nose,  all  continue  to  exist  untreated  among  the  poor. 

10.  The  sanitary  authority  of  St.  Helens  has  for  some 
time  past  been  endeavouring  to  deal  with  phthisis,  and  in 
this  work,  isolation  and  sanatorium  treatment  forms  an 
essential  part.  At  the  same  time  the  Prescot  Board  of 
Guardians  have  been  dealing  with  this  disease  among  the 
poor,  but  they  have  really  failed  to  touch  the  essential 
point  in  the  v/hole  question.  All  that  the  Board  have' done 
has  been  to  provide  a  home  for  the  late  cases  of  phthisis, 
who  have  become  so  poor  as  to  be  wilUng  to  enter  the 
workhouse.  The  guardians  have  left  alone  cases,  many 
of  which  will  almost  certainly  gravitate  to  the  work- 
house at  a  later  date,  but  who,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to 
earn  anything  at  all,  vnW  not  apply  to  the  relieving  officer. 
The  St.  Helens  Sanitary  Authority  has  attempted  to 
provide  isolation  for  phthisis  cases  in  order  that  they  may 
be  educated  in  the  hygiene  of  the  disease,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection  from  those  cases  with 
which  the  guardians  were  unable  to  deal.  The  objections 
that  have  been  taken  to  this  work  have  been  largely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  overlapping  of  the  work. 
But  my  experience  of  this  work  has  shovm  me  that 
the  guardians,  as  at  present  constituted,  cannot  deal 
with  it  effectively.  It  has  been  a  frequent  experience 
to  find  cases  who  had  refused  to  go  to  the  worlihouse 
sanatorium,  willing  and  ready  to  go  to  the  accommodation 
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afforded  them  by  the  town  council.  It  was  not  here  a 
question  of  better  treatment  at  aU,  as  the  guardians  are 
well  known  to  provide  excellent  accommodation  for  these 
cases,  it  was  merely  a  case  of  the  person  refusing  to 
consider  himself  a  pauper  in  order  to  secure  this  treatment. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  phthisis  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  guardians  at  all ;  it  is  only  our  failure  to  appreciate 
that  phthisis  is  a  cause  of  poverty,  and  not  a  disease  of 
poverty,  that  has  allowed  the  guardians  to  deal  with  it. 

11.  Recently  the  administration  of  the  Midwives  Act 
has  shown  how  inadequate  Poor  Law  medical  relief  is. 
When  a  confinement  occurs  in  a  house  with  a  midwife  in 
vattendance  alone,  and  there  is  need  of  medical  assistance, 
there  is  frequently  great  difBculty  in  obtaining  such, 
because  the  patient  is  poor — it  is  only  poor  women  usually 
who  are  deUvered  by  midwife — and  because  the  person 


has  not  and  cannot  get  a  note  from  the  reheving  officer. 
It  thus  happens  that  frequently  a  midwife  sends  to  three 
or  four  doctors  without  getting  one,  and  sometimes  she 
fails  to  get  one  at  all,  thereby  a  great  and  dangerous  delay 
arises,  sometimes  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  mother  and 
of  the  child.  This  difficulty  was  so  acutely  felt  that 
the  town  council  of  St.  Helens  early  in  1907  determiaed 
to  make  payments  to  medical  practitioners  called  out 
in  cases  of  emergency  to  assist  midwives  in  order  that 
all  delay  might  be  obviated  in  securing  a  medical  man. 
The  scheme  adopted  by  the  town  council  is  appended, 
(See  Appendix  No.  XXXIV.  (A.).} 

12.  To  sum  up  the  experience  of  this  town  would  show 
that  the  poor  on  the  poor  roll  are  well  attended  medically,, 
but  the  non-parochial  poor  have  httle  or  no  proper  medical 
attendance,  because  they  are  not  able  to  pay  for  it. 


 —  ^ 
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Handed  in  by  Dr.  John  J.  Buchan,  St.  Helens. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OP  St.  HELENS. 

Midwives  Act,  1902. 

Scheme  for  the  Payment  of  Medical  Practitioners  called 
out  in  Cases  of  Emergency  to  assist  Midwives. 

The  Council  of  the  County  Borough  of  St.  Helens  is 
prepared  to  make  certain  payments  to  medical  prac- 
titioners called  in  under  Section  E.  18,  and  E.  19,  of  the 
rules  framed  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  under  Section 
3  I.  of  the  Midwives  Act,  1902.    (2  Edw.  VIL,  c.  17.) 

These  payments  will  be  made  only  on  the  written 
application  of  the  medical  practitioner  after  consideration 
and  investigation  by  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Council. 
In  determining  which  cases  shall  come  under  this  scheme 
the  Health  Committee  will  take  into  consideration  : — 

(1)  Nature  of  case. 

(2)  Inability  of  medical  man  to  recover  his  fee. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Case. — The  expenses  of  medical  at- 
tendance will  be  paid  only  when  there  is  great  urgency 
and  under  Section  E  the  cases  of  urgency  will  include  : — 

19.  (1)    The  whole  subsection. 

19.  (2)6  When  there  is  loss  of  blood. 

19.  (3)    The  whole  subsection. 

19.  (4)    Secondary  post  partum  haemorrhage. 

19.  (5)    Dangerous  feebleness  of  the  child  ; 
but  all  other  cases  when  there  is  undoubted  urgency 
and  danger  to  either  mother  or  child  shall  be  included 
whether  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  or  not. 

2.  Inability  of  Medical  Man  to  Recover  his  Fee. — The 
medical  man  is  required  to  take  reasonable  means  to 
oecure  his  fee  before  applying  to  the  Health  Committee. 

The  fee  will  be  paid  only  on  the  written  declaration  of 
the  medical  attendant  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  from  the  patient,  and  shall  be 
wholly  or  partly  repayable  by  the  medical  attendant  to  the 
council,  if  subsequently  whole  or  part  payment  be  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  patient.  The  medical  attendant 
shall  also  be  required  to  give  a  description  of  the  case, 
and  the  treatment  adopted,  on  a  prescribed  form.  (Copy 
attached). 

The  fee  for  attendance  on  all  cases  of  urgency  and 
danger  to  either  the  mother  or  the  child,  shall  be  on  the 
scale  of  5s.  for  a  visit,  or  £1  Is.  when  operative  interference 
is  required,  and  has  been  carried  out.  The  fees  are  not 
cumulative,  and  the  fee  in  any  one  case  shall  not  exceed 
5s.  when  operative  interference  is  not  required,  and  £1  Is. 
when  an  operation  has  been  required  and  carried  out 
Any  claim  for  an  additional  fee  must  be  made  in  writing, 
and  will  be  considered  by  the  Health  Committee  on  its 
merits. 


Nothing  in  this  scheme  shall  be  held  to  bind  the  Health 
Committee  or  the  council  to  pay  the  fees  of  any  medical 
attendant  in  cases  which  they,  after  investigation,  shall 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  deem  unsuitable. 

The  Health  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
of  withdrawing  or  amending  the  scheme. 

W.  H.  Andrew, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  St.  Helens. 
5th  June,  1907. 


Form  of  Application  for  Fee. 

The  Midwives  Act,  1902. 

To  the  Health  Committee  of  the  County  Borough  of  St. 
Helens. 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  

p.m.  I  v/as  called  in  at  the  instance  of  a  midwife 
a.m. 


-at- 


at 


to  attend  

The  reason  given  on  the  paper  furnished  by  the  midwife 
for  calHng  me  in  was  • 

The  case  was  one  of  urgency,  ana  I  found  the  following 
conditions  requiring  medical  assistance  : —  


The  treatment  which  I  adopted  was  briefly  as  follows  : 


I  hereby  declare  that  I  have  failed  to  obtain  my  fee  in 
whole  or  part  for  this  attendance,  and  that  I  have  taken 
reasonable  means  to  secure  it.  I  further  undertake  to 
refund  to  the  council  any  payment  made  to  me  with 
respect  to  this  attendance,  should  whole  or  part  payment 
be  made  to  me  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  patient. 


Address- 


Date- 


This  Form,  duly  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  medical 
practitioner  must  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Town  Hall,  St.  Helens,  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
the  attendance. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  HANDED  IN  BY  DR.  WILLIAM  CARTER,  LIVERPOOL. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


1.  The  opinions  that  I  offer  to  the  Commission  and  any 
evidence  that  I  can  give,  are  derived  from  my  experience 
for  many  years  (a)  as  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Southern  Hospital;  (6)  as  Honorary  Medical 
Officer  for  four  years  (previously  to  my  appointment  as 
Physician  to  the  Southern  Hospital)  to  the  North  Dis- 
pensary, Liverpool ;  and  to  my  having  on  many  occasions 
visited  the  homes  of  very  many  of  the  poor  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Heury  Littlejohn  with  the  view  of  advising  the 
Corporation  as  to  their  (the  homes)  demohtion  or  altera- 
tion on  sanitary  grounds. 

2.  The  Royal  Southern  Hospital  is  situated  in  a  poor 
neighbourhood,  near  the  Southern  Docks.  In  1905  therer 
were  treated  in  it  2,628  in — and  11,620  out-patients.  It 
has  207  beds,  all  of  which  are  generally  occupied.  Owing 
to  its  proximity  to  the  docks  and  to  its  being  the  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  Livei'pool  School  of  Tropical 
Bledicine  it  always  has  a  number  of  sailors,  British  and 
foreign,  under  treatment,  many  of  them  suffering  from 
various  forms  of  tropical  disease.  There  were  144  of 
these  tropical  cases  in  1905. 

3.  The  class  of  patients  received  can  be  told  by  rmuiing 
the  eye  down  the  columns  in  the  registers  devoted  to 
"  occupation."  Labourer,  seaman,  quarryman,  servant, 
cab-proprietor,  steward,  grocer's  assistant,  painter, 
missionary,  quarter-master,  fireman,  joiner,  warehouse- 
man, chemical  worker,  fitter,  plate-layer,  carter,  points- 
man, watchman,  lamp-trimmer,  bottler,  clerk,  and  the 
wives  and  children  of  such  form  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  those  admitted,  all  of  them  being  above  the  class 
provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law,  but  few  if  any  being  able  to 
bear  the  financial  strain  of  illness  at  their  own  homes. 
The  diseases  are  as  various  as  the  occupations,  but,  unlike 
what  is  often  found  in  manufacturing  to^vns,  very  few 
indeed  are  due  to  any  special  kinds  of  employment. 

4.  The  admisssion  is  by  subscribers'  notes,  except  in  cases 
of  very  acute  disease  or  of  accident,  when  no  such  notes  are 
required.  There  is  no  organised  system  of  enquiry -into - 
the  means  of  those  who  apply,  but  if  there  is  a  suspicion 
that  they  could  pay  for  medical  or  surgical  advice  at  their 
o^vn  hornes,  their  .admission  is..delayed  to. enable  thisenc|uiry 
to  be  undertaken.  It  might  be  advantageous  perhaps  to 
have  an  enquiry  officer  for  every  hospital,  though  my 
belief  is  from  long  observation  of  those  received  into  the 
Royal  Southern  Hospital,  that  there  is  very  little  abuse  of 
the  charitj'.  The  inmates  of  the  tropical  diseases'  ward 
{which  is  supported  by  a  special  fimd  and  subscription 
list  of  shipowners  and  merchants)  may  be  of  any  class. 
This  ward  contains  twelve  beds.  A  ward  containing 
nine  beds  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  female  patients, 
who  can  pay  two  guineas  weekly.  This  charge  is  inclusive 
of  everything.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  those,  who 
though  not  poor,  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  operation 


or  prolonged  medical  treatment  in  their  homes.  There  is 
a  children's  ward  containing  twenty-two  bed*?.  Of  the 
remaining  beds  ninety-five  are  for  male  and  seventy-six 
for  female  patients. 

5.  Should  hospitals  be  maintained  from  the  rates  ?  I 
think  not,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  stream  of 
benevolence  which  now  fiows  into  them  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  givers  as  weU  as  the  recipients  would  Bb 
checked ;  (2)  the  healthy  emulation  at  present  existing' 
between  the  different  institutions  would  also  be  checked, 
greatly,  as  I  venture  to  think,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
city.  Moreover,  if  all  existing  hospitals  were  supported 
from  the  rates  to-day  I  presume  that  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  private  individuals  starting  others  on  voluntary 
aid  to-morrow;  (3)  of  late  years  a  great  and  growing  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  by  working  men,  whose  con- 
tributions through  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  have 
increased  from  £103  18s.  lOd.  in  1871  to  £9,063  14s.  lOd. 
in  1905  (or  nearly  £3,000  more  than  that  which  was  con- 
tributed from  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  in  the  latter  yeai ). 
Each  hospital  committee  has  a  working  man  member 
representing  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  To  stop  or 
diminish  the  working  men's  interest  in  the  medical 
charities  wo  .ld  be  in  every  respect  unfortunate. 

6.  Whether  it  would  be  advantageous  or  otherwise  to 
place  all  hospitals  under  one  central  governing  body  in  each 
large  town  is  perhaps  more  open  to  consideration,  though 
I  think  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  such  central 
control.  There  is  at  present  frequent  inter-communi- 
cation between  the  several  committees  through  the  medium 
of  their  presidents  or  sujDerintendents,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  more  benefit  is  thus  obtained  than  would  be 
gained  by  any  attempt  at  forced  combination. 

7.  Our  expenses  are  controlled  by  a  special  board — 
termed  the  Board  of  Economy — the  members  of  which 
meet  once  weekly  and  scrutinise  all  accounts  and  expendi- 
ture, Ayhieh  must  be  submitted  to  them  before  being 
passed. 

8.  The  committee  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  standing,  ancL  all  of  them  remarkable  for  their  wide 
and  accurate  business  knowledge. 

9.  Generally  speaking  the  other  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  are  managed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Royal 
Southern  Hospital. 

10.  I  append  a  list  of  these  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Giisewood,  secretary  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
(See  Appendix  No.  XXXV.  (A.)). 

11.  Not  a  few  of  the  cases  admitted  are  due  directly 
or  remotely  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  ;  but  outside  the 
tropical  cases,  no  other  cause  of  disease  than  alcdhol  has 
special  prominence. 
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Hawled  in  hy  Dr.  William  Carter,  Liverpool. 


Statement  of  In-patients  and  Out-patients  of  Liverpool  Medical  Charities  for  the  Year  1905  * 


1905. 

In- 
patients. 

Out- 
patients. 

Remarks. 

r 

Royal  Infirmary    -      -----  ."i 

Do.         Convalescent  Patients'  Fund      -  J 

Royal  Southern  Hospital  \ 

Do.          Convalescent  Patients'  Fund      -  c 
Do.         Ambulance  Fund       -      -      -  J 
David  Lewis  Northern  Hospital   -      -      -      -  1 
Do.                Convalescent  Patients'  Fund  r 
Do.                Ambulance  Fund        -      -  J 
Dispensaries — North,  South,  and  East  -      -  < 

Infirmary  for  Children  ^ 

Do.                Convalescent  Patients'  Fund  ] 
Training  School  and  Home  for  Nurses,  Dover  St.  - 
Queen  Victoria  District  Nursing  Association       -  ] 
Do.        Nurses  for  Schools       -      -      -  I 
Do.        Staff  Benevolent  and  Pension  Fund  j 
Ladies'  Charity  and  Lying-in  Hospital  - 
Hospital  for  Women,  Shaw  Street        -      -  - 
Medical  Missionary  Society  •      -      .      -  - 
Stanley  Hospital 

Consumption  Hospital,  Mount  Pleasant 

Do.            Sanatorium,  Delamere  Forest 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Myrtle  Street  -       -  - 
St.  Paul's  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital   -      -      -  - 
Hahnemann  Hospital  and  Dispensary  -      -  - 

Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Skin  Diseases,  Myrtle  St. 

3,769 
2,628 

2,398 
309 

322 
818 

1,434 

183 
767 
709 
507 

!  167 

20,803 
11,620 

14,045 

60,257 
12,489 
{a)  341 

8,394 

1,847 
2,660 
10,299 
8,547 

9,958 
9,287 
(6)  - 

4,401 

i 

{a)  Number  of  families 
attended. 

(i)  Number  of  out-patients 
not  stated.  Number 
attendances,  90,653. 

St.  George's  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases 
Dental  Hospital,  Mount  Pleasant  -      -      -  - 
Samaritan  Hospital  for  "Women,  St.  James'  Place  - 
Convalescent  Institution,  Woolton       -      -  - 
Convalescent  Home,  New  Brighton      -       -  - 
Children's  Convalescent  Home,  West  Kirby  - 

155 
2,732 
1,013 
1,227 

1,958 
23,370 
1,065 

19,312 

203,251 

*  For  particulars  as  to  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Liverpool  Medical  Charities  see  Papers  handed  in  by 
Mr.  W.  Grisewood  (App.  No.  III.  (B.)). 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVL 


STATEMENT   OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  CROSFIELD.  J.P.,  VICE-CHAIRMAN,  LIVERPOOL 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


Rdief. 

1.  The  subject  of  relief  presents  many  difficulties  owing 
to  local  circumstances  and  the  geographical  position  of 
the  parish  of  Liverpool. 

2.  The  old  borough  of  Liverpool,  as  it  existed  prior  to 
the  extension  of  the  boundaries  in  1834  constitutes  the 
area  over  which  the  select  vestry  exercises  authority, 
but  is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  West  Derby 
Union  and  on  the  south  by  Toxteth,  while  the  chief  outlet 
for  labour  is  in  the  two  latter  unions,  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  owing  to  age  is  unfit  for  remunerative 
employment,  still  resides  in  the  old  parish, 

3.  It  therefore  results  that  the  wage  earners  migrate 
to  the  outer  districts  and  leave  behind  them  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing proportion  of  needy  poor  while  the  total  population 
is  diminishing  as  the  following  figures  show. 


Paupers. 

1875. 

1883. 

1904. 

In    ...  . 

2,276 

2,870 

3,840 

Out  - 

2,656 

2,514 

1,983 

4,932 

5,384 

5,823 

Schools   -      -  - 

754 

934 

285 

Catholic  Institutions 

383 

4.  The  population  in  the  corresponding  years  being 
238,000,  210,000,  146,000. 


5.  The  small  number  of  children  shows  that  the  growing 
families  are  not  now  found  in  the  parish  as  in  former  years. 
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Located  as  follows  : — 

This 
week. 

Last 
year. 

Cottage  Homes 

285 

257 

T  iPVnpl  n        -          -          -  - 

117 

Fulwood    .      -      -  - 

94 

89 

Greenfield  -  - 

52 

49 

Pantasaph  -      -      -  - 

32 

35 

Broad  Green     -      -  - 

47 

383 

38 

*668 

585 

"    Indoor  and  Out-Relief. 

6.  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  clear  that  both 
"  out  "  and  "  in  "  reUef  are  still  necessary. 

7.  The  aged  need  to  be  admitted  to  the  house  because 
any  relatives  who  might  be  able  to  find  a  home  for  them 
are  hving  at  a  distance  nearer  their  work  ;  those  who  have 
suffered  from  accident  or  weakness,  because  they  cannot 
be  attended  to  where  they  have  previously  hved,  their 
relatives  having  moved  away  also  following  their  work. 
Again  there  are  unmarried  men  whose  only  home  is  in  a 
lodging  house,  the  deserted  residences  in  the  old  parish 
are  largely  untilised  for  this  purpose. 

8.  Out-relief  must  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
young  widows  v/ith  children  of  school  age,  who  can  do 
something  for  themselves  and  their  families  by  way  of 
keeping  a  home  together,  with  assistance. 

9.  The  increased  number  of  "  ins  "  no  doubt  arises  from 
the  reputation  which  the  hospital  has  for  skilled  medical 
attendance  and  the  high  character  of  the  nursing.  The 
numbers  in  the  house  are  swelled  by  reason  of  the  increased 
comforts  which  are  given  (including  tobacco  for  the  men) 
whereby  the  inmates  can  be  sure  of  a  "  snug  harbour,' ' 
particularly  during  the  winter  months. 

Heswell  Sanatorium. 

10.  The  experiment  of  the  parochial  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  being  untried  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
institution  at  Heswell,  it  had  of  necessity  to  be  under- 
taken by  neighbomring  boards  so  that  the  scale  upon  which 
it  was  carried  out  would  be  more  hkely  to  lead  to  satis- 
factory results. 

11.  Considering  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  faced,  the 
expectations  have  to  a  large  extent  been  realised,  not- 
Vv  ithstanding  the  severe  criticism  by  which  it  was  attacked. 
The  superintendence  of  a  joint  board  of  management  has 
removed  the  opportunity  of  supervision  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  bodies  who  had  to  provide  the  money,  except  on  the 
annual  occasion  when  the  delegated  members  have  to  bo 
re-elected  ;  this  inevitably  led  to  friction  and  the  hands 
of  the  committee  of  management  were  needlessly  tied. 

12.  Apart  from  these  drawbacks  the  work  has  gone  on 
smoothly,  and  considering  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  patients,  the  results  have  been  encoiuraging. 

Separate  Schools  for  Catholic  Children. 

13.  The  chief  benefit  which  results  from  the  boarding- 
out  of  the  Catholic  children  is  on  the  ground  of  improved 
discipline  and  the  religious  training  which  is  more  satis- 
factorily carried  out  by  those  who  are  exclusively  of  the 
same  faith  as  the  children  under  their  continuous  care. 

14.  On  the  question  of  cost  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
comparison,  as  the  machinery  at  the  cottage  homes  is 
still  too  new  to  enable  one  to  say  what  the  cost  will  be  if  and 
when  the  whole  estate  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
children. 

Underfed  Children — Local  Government  Board's  Order. 

15.  The  Select  Vestry  has  not  adopted  the  Foard's  Order 
on  this  subject  as  the  necessity  has  not  arisen.  ^Vhere 
school  managers  have  been  called  upon  to  give  meals  to 
school  children,  it  has  been  done  only  for  those  in  direst 
need,  and  then  by  voluntary  effort  and  organisation 

♦  Incluf  ins  21  cliiUlren  chargeable  to  Wigan  Union,  and 
children  cliaigeable  to  Steiuiey  Union. 


through  the  head  teachers — and  under  these  elements  of 
sympathetic  treatment  it  has  been  found  that  it  was 
not  required  for  a  prolonged  period. 

16.  The  opinion  prevails  that  the  mtroduction  of 
children  to  a  parish  system  of  outdoor  relief  has  always 
disastrous  results,  and  should  at  all  costs  be  avoided. 


Branch  Workhouses. 


Located  as  follows  : — 

This  week. 

Last  year. 

Brownlow  Hill    -       -  - 

2,074 

2,664 

Kirkdale     -       -       -  . 

783 

798 

Luton  Street      .      -  - 

260 

270 

Mitford  Street  - 

72 

74 

Dingle  Mount 

85 

86 

Grove  Mount     -      -  - 

57 

55 

Maghull     -      .      -  - 

52 

54 

Belmont  Road    -       -  - 

136 

128 

Higlifield  House 

61 

59 

„        Infirmary  - 

466 

4,064 

4,188 

17.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  accommodation 
in  the  main  v/orkhouse  at  Brownlow  Hill,  and  the  hope, 
always  existing,  that  the  pressure  on  the  wards  would 
in  long  cease,  temporary  premises  at  Luton  Street  for 
old  men,  and  at  Mitford  Street  for  old  women  were 
secured.  The  building  hitherto  utilised  for  the  schools 
having  been  adapted  will  shortly  be  ready  for  the  old 
men,  and  Luton  Street  will  be  no  longer  required. 

18.  Dingle  Mount  is  a  large  dwelling-house  occupied 
by  female  epileptics. 

19.  Maghull — a  large  country  house  on  an  agricultural 
estate  also  for  epileptic  boys. 

20.  Grove  Mount  in  the  country  for  sickly  babies. 

21.  Highfield — a  new  set  of  buildings  recently  com- 
pleted— to  relieve  the  male  infirmary.  Belmont  Road 
was  built  at  the  joint  cost  of  Liverpool  and  West  Derby, 
for  use  as  tramp  sheds. 

22.  In  each  case  the  inmates  for  whom  these  branches 
are  provided  are  better  and  more  easily  managed  than 
they  could  be  in  a  large  central  workhouse. 

23.  As  regards  the  tramps,  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  sheds  at  Belmont  Road,  they  are  intercepted  before 
they  reach  the  parish,  being  thus  saved  a  long  tramp, 
and  they  are  sooner  got  rid  of  by  having  only  one  shed 
instead  of  passing  from  one  to  another. 

Local  Government  Board  Interference  and  Oversight. 

24.  There  has  always  been  the  feehng  on  the  Select 
Vestry  that  the  restrictive  rules  necessary  to  control 
rural  boards  and  the  smaller  urban  boards  of  the  country — 
and  also  the  delays  and  minute  central  criticism  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  unnecessary  in  the  case  of 
so  large  a  union  as  Liverpool  composed  to  such  an  extent 
of  men  of  business  experience,  who  are  spending  the 
money  contributed  within  a  limited  area  by  ratepayers 
having  one  similar  interest. 

"  Settlement "    by   a   Central   Clearing  House. 

25.  The  serious  expense  which  is  involved  in  the 
removal  of  paupers  and  the  decision  of  questions  of  settle- 
ment, particularly  when  a  firm  of  solicitors  act  as  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  or  when  the  clerk  is  paid  by  fees,  suggests 
that  a  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
act  as  an  umpire  between  contesting  unions  by  a  system  of 
Clearing  House  deciding  the  claims  on  an  equitable  basis. 

26.  The  adjoining  unions  of  Liverpool  and  West 
Derby  have  for  many  years  carried  on  a  system  of  inter- 
change which  has  given  satisfaction  to  both  the  contracting 
parties. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APrENDIX  No.  XXXVII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOSEPH  DEWSNUP,  SUPERINTENDENT  RELIEVING 

OFFICER,  MANCHESTER. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


D  ities  of 
Superinten- 
dent Reliev- 
in"  Officer. 


Guardians' 
Methods  of 
dealing  with 
apyjlicationsi 
for  Relief. 


Method  of 
applying 
L\h  inr  Te-; 


1.  My  duties  are  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  relief 
committees  of  the  guardians,  and  enter  in  the  relief  order 
check  book,  all  orders  made  by  the  chairman  of  com- 
mittee in  the  appUcation  and  report  books  of  the  relieving 
officers. 

2.  To  exercise  supervision  over  the  relief  departmsnts, 
jind  see  that  all  legal  orders  made  by  the  guardians  are 
carried  out  according  to  their  instructions  by  the  officers. 

3.  ^o  take  proceedings  under  the  direction  of  the  clerk 
to  the  guardians,  against  persons  who  are  of  ability,  and 
liable  for  the  maintenance  of  their  relatives  chargeable 
to  the  rates.  And  in  the  same  manner  to  take  proceedings 
under  the  Vagrant  Acts,  against  defaulting  husbands  and 
parents,  whose  famihes  are  chargeable  to  the  township. 
And  to  observe  and  execute  all  lawful  orders  of  the  guar- 
dians. 

4.  For  relief  purposes,  the  township  is  divided  in  to  three 
districts,  and  the  guardians  into  three  portions,  each 
portion  being  appointed  to  one  of  the  respective  districts, 
but — with  one  or  two  exceptions — the  whole  of  the 
guardians  are  competent  to  act  upon  any  or  all  of  the 
districts  if  required. 

5.  In  their  administrative  functions  the  committee?  are 
guided  by  a  set  of  Standing  Orders,  which  have  been  in  use 
for  many  years,  and  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  uniformity  in  the  general  administration 
of  relief  within  the  township.  In  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  standing  rules  for  the  guidance  of  relief  committees,  I 
am  fully  assured  that  such  rules  are  of  much  service  when 
used  with  judgment,  each  case  being  dealt  with  upon  its 
own  merits  and  not  upon  harsh  or  unalterable  lines,  but 
with  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser  of  relief  to 
do  justice,  upon  sound  lines,  not  extravagantly,  or  in 
haphazard  fashion,  for  to  dispense  in  such  a  form  is 
injurious  to  the  receiver  of  Poor  Law  relief,  and  unjust 
to  those  who  have  to  pay  the  same. 

6.  I  am  therefore  confident  that  a  well  thought  out 
code  of  rules  on  hnes  similar  to  those  framed  by  the  guar- 
dians of  the  township  of  Manchester  will  be  of  much  value 
to  both  guardians  and  their  officers,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties,  and  will  produce  greater  uniformity 
in  the  general  administration  of  parish  relief. 

7.  Able-bodied  men  with  families  are  paid  according  to 
the  labour  test  in  operation  at  the  time  of  ajoplication. 
See  the  supplemental  regulations  relating  to  the  relief  of 
able-bodied  men,  adopted  by  the  guardians  on  July  14th, 
1887,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  The  guardians 
also  issued  the  following  order  dated  the  24th  November, 
1904. 

Resolved :  1.  That  until  the  31st  March  next 
the  scale  of  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men,  set 
to  test  work,  and  their  families  shall  be  as  follows, 
namely— 

For  a  man  and  his  wife  6s.  per  week. 

For  each  child  under  sixteen,  Is.  per  week. 

And  that  in  addition  thereto  the  men  be  provided 
with  dinner  daily. 

2.  That  the  hours  of  labour  shall  be  from  lO 
o'clock  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  daily  (with  an  interval  of 
one  hour  for  dinner),  except  on  Monday,  when  the 
hours  shall  be  from  11  o'clock  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on 
Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  12  o'clock  noon. 

8.  The  same  order  was  re-enacted,  November,  1905, 
and  continued  until  March  31st,  1906.  When  the  original 
scale  and  hours  were  re-adopted  and  continued  in  force 
until  the  closing  of  the  labour  yard. 

0.  The  weekly  amount  of  relief  allowed  to  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  four  children  under  the  resolution  of  1904-5 
would  be  10s.  divided  into  six  daily  portions  of  8d.  in 
money  and  Is.  in  food,  total  Is.  8d.  per  day,  or  10s.  per 
week.  The  task  of  work  having  been  performed  the 
applicant  received  from  the  relieving  officer  the  portion  of 
money  and  kind  to  which  he  is  entitled  ''or  that  day. 


10.  In  addition  to  the  test  work  required  in -the  case  of  ^lelliod 
able-bodied  men  the  guardians  have  also  a  form  of  test, 

applying 

appUed  in  special  cases  of  able-bodied  women,  with  or 
without  children,  and  infirm  women  who  are  not  totally 
disabled.  The  test  applied  is  either  washing  or  scrubbing 
in  the  workhouse.  New  Bridge  street,  or  relief  depart- 
ment, not  more  than  three  daj'S  in  each  week.  This  test 
operates  beneficially  if  firmly  applied,  the  applicant 
beinj  given  to  imderstand  that  idling  will  not  be 
permitted,  and,  if  persisted  in,  relief  will  be  withch'awn 
and  the  workhouse  substituted.  Firmness  in  this  matter 
is  all- important,  otherwise  the  test  is  useless  as  a  deterrent, 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation. 

11.  The  total  number  of  applications  received  under -pin  Keiiel 
this  order  from  the  beginning  of  November,  1905,  to  the  (Scliool  01 
end  of  the  half  year  ending  Mxrch  24,  1906,  was  1,165,  dre  i)  Orde 
representing  2,584  alleged  underfed  school  cliildren.  1905. 

12.  The  largest  number  fed  by  the  guardians  in  any  one 
week,  190,  at  a  cost  of  £10  9s.  6d.  The  total  cost  of  feeding 
during  the  half  year  named  was  £127  10s.  3d. 

13.  Tnere  has  not  at  any  time  since  the  preliminaries 
were  settled  by  the  guardians  been  much  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order.  And 
I  think  that  the  whole  conduct  of  tliis  matter  by  the 
guardians  of  this  to^mship,  justifies  me  in  the  statement 
that  under  this  Order  or  any  similar  Order,  boards  of 
guardians  are  the  proper  authorities  to  dispense  such 
relief,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  so  with  economy  and 
efficiency. 

14.  Drink,  improvi  lence,  overcrowding,  dirt,  and  Chief  canst 
squalor,  which  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  and  are  cf  pauper- 
prejudicial  to  thrift.  All  other  causes  outside  of  these  i*'"- 
named  are  but  trifling  agencies  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  moral,  social  and  physical  degradation  of  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

15.  The  following  to  my  mind  are  some  of  the  causes  jnproased 
of  the  increased  expenditure  on  poor  relief  during  the  pauperism 
past  few  years  : —  late  years 

1.  The  lowering  of  the  rating  qualifications  for  and  its 
guardians.  causes. 

2.  The  stagnation  of  trade  following  upon  the 
clo  30  of  the  South  African  war. 

3.  The  discharge  of  large  numbers  of  men  from  the 
a  my  into  civil  life. 

.  4.  The  growing  indisposition  of  Poor  Law  guardians 
to  enforce  the  worldiouse  test,  and  a  disposition  to 
disburse  more  out-door  relief. 

16.  To  these  may  be  added  the  growth  of  a  sentiment 
opposed  to  the  strict  application  of  the  deterrent  side  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  the  stringent  regulations  adopted  by  many 
boards  of  guardians  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in 
their  administration  of  outdoor  reUef. 
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17.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  yearly  number  Neglected 
of  applications  made  dm'ing  the  last  four  years,  the  num-  and  de-  ' 
ber  applying  during  1903  was  395  ;  1904,  412  ;  1905,  440,  sevtcd  wiy^ 
and  1906,  439.  The  number  of  warrants  taken  out  in  the  and  fanulid 
years  named  were  122,  139,  139  and  112. 

18.  The  apprehensions  for  the  same  years  were  114,  132, 
123,  158,  a  number  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
reward  of  £2  offered  by  the  guardians  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  of  those  for  whose  apprehension 
warrants  have  been  issued  by  the  Justices. 

19.  Settlement  and  removal  are  in  my  opinion  respon-  Settlement 

sible  for  the  squandering  of  a  large  amount  of  public  and  re 
moneys  in  htigation,  travelling  expenses  and  other  items,  moral, 
without  returning  any  adequate  benefit  for  the  moneys 
spent,  and  might  with  advantage  to  the  State  be  abolished. 

20.  Ins  and  outs  are  a  source  of  much  perplexity  and  Ins  and  onti 
annoyance  to  Poor  Law  officers,  giving  a  large  amount 

of  extra  labour  to  those  charged  with  their  care,  beside 
interfering  to  some  extent  with  tlie  disciphne  of  large 
workhouses. 
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21.  I  think  that  this  evil  might  be  mDdifiei  very  much 
if  the  guardians  and  masters  of  workhoases  would  more 
fully  apply  the  powers  of  detention,  which  they  already 
possess  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pauper  Inmates 
Admission  and  Discharge  Acts,  but  failing  in  this,  I  would 
increase  the  power  of  detention,  in  special  cases  to  one, 
two,  or  even  three  months. 

22.  The  social  status,  habits  and  in5tincts  of  the  pauper 
class  generally  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  twent/ 
of  thirty  years  ago  ;  if  anything,  the  disposition  to  depend 
upon  the  poor  rates  is  more  fully  developed  amongst  the 
class  named  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  pedoi. 

23.  The  improved  up-to-date  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment, includmg  nursing,  now  obtainable  in  our  work- 
house hospitals,  has  very  largely  removed  the  predjudice 
formerly  entertained  by  the  working  classes  against 
thesi  institutions,  which  are  freely  entered  by  the  s  ck 
when  unable  to  obtain  proper  treatment  at  their  own 
homes. 

24.  As  to  whether  orders  for  the  maintenance  of  parents 
should  be  obtainable  direct  from  the  Justices,  apart 


altogether  frooa  any  action  of  thi  giarliais,  in  my  Ord-jr-i  for 
opinion  there  are  mmy  objections  to  action  bsing  mainteinnce 
taken  direct  b/  the  parents  in  proQe3ding3  before 
the  Justices.  The  time  occupied  in  obtaining  such 
orders,  ani  the  cost  of  preUminary  proceedings, 
in  the  case  of  parents  without  means,  would  make 
such  an  Act  prohibitive  and  the:efore  defeat  the 
intentions  of  those  who  favour  legislation  in  this  direction. 

25.  I  have  not  perceived  that  the  Workmen's  Com-  jiie  W  jrk ' 
pensation  Act  has  had  any  appreciable  influence  upon  men's  Com- 
the  pauperism  of  this  township.    The  cry  of  "  too  old  pensation 
at  forty,"  is  a  mere  pretext,  made  in  miny  cases  as  an  Act ;  i^s  effect 
excuse  foi-  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  general  incom-  ''P^"^*^'*' 
petence  on  the  part  of  numbers  of  the  working  classes. 


pensm. 


26.  My  opinions  on  this  question  were  briefly  expressed  Houi^ing  and 
in  a  short  report  made  to  my  board,  on  the  28th  January,  its^elation 
1903,  and  appeared  in  my  printed  report  of  the  work      '  ^''^F'"*"" 
of  the  relief  department  for  the  year  ending  March  of 
the  same  year.    My  opinions  as  therein  expressed  have 
since  been  more  fully  confirmed. 
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Provincial  Urban  Centres,  Manchester. 


Paper  handed  iri  hy  Mr.  Joseph  Dewsiup,  Superintenlent  Rdievinj  Oficer. 


Poor  Law  Offices, 
New  Bridge  Street. 

Manchester, 
28th  January,  1903. 
To  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  submit  for  your 
perusal  the  following  report  upon  the  relation  between  the 
demohtion  of  house  property  and  the  living  conditions  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  township  of  Manchester. 

Demolition  of  house  property  on  a  large  scale  arises 
-from  three  main  causes,  (1)  railway  extensions,  (2)  munici- 
pal and  other  improvements  carried  out  under  local  Acts, 
and  (3)  sanitary  reforms  under  the  provisions  of  Parts 
I.  and  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  Local  Government  Board,  by 
virtue  of  Parliamentary  powers,  insist  upon  the  provision 
of  new  housing  accommodation  to  such  extent  as  they 
deem  necessary  as  a  substitute  for  the  working  class 
accommodation  destroyed. 

In  some  cases  the  new  housing  accommodation  has  been 
provided  in  the  vicinity  in  which  the  demolition  has  taken 
place,  but  of  late  the  tendency,  so  far  as  municipal  author- 
ities are  concerned,  has  been  to  act  uj^on  the  provisions  of 
the  Homing  of  the  Working  Classes  Amendment  Act,  1900, 


which  enables  these  authorities  to  acquire  land  outside 
of  the  area  of  their  own  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  working  men's  dweUings. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  who  become  tenants  of  the 
new  houses  are  by  no  means  identical  with  those  dis- 
housed  by  the  demolitions,  the  new  dwelUngs  provided 
being  generally  seized  upon  by  tenants  of  a  superior 
class  to  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

The  poorest  classes  naturally  cling  to  the  central  area 
of  our  large  towns,  because  they  find  there  their  main 
opportunities  of  securing  a  hvelihood,  scanty  and  pre- 
carious as  it  may  be.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  very  many 
of  them  have  Uttle,  if  any,  capability  of  appreciating  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  residence  in  a  healthier  neigh- 
bourhood and  in  much  more  convenient  dwellings.  On 
account  of  these  conditions,  the  reductions  in  the  number 
of  dwellings  caused  by  the  demohtion  of  cottage  property 
in  central  urban  districts,  though  apparently  met  by 
the  erection  of  suburban  dwellings,  may  cause  an  in- 
creased pressure  upon  the  housing  accommodation  of  the 
vicinity  affected,  and  overcrowchng,  with  all  its  demoralis- 
ing and  pauperising  influences,  becomes  more  intense,  and 
the  amount  of  pauperism  in  such  districts  is  certainly  not 
appreciably  lessened. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY 
JOHN  EDWIN  GOULD,  M.D.,  LONDON,  D.P.H.,  CANTAB.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH, 
AND  MEDICAL  EXAMINER  TO  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  BOLTON. 


Provincial  Urbah'  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


Personal  Experience. 

1.  After  qualifying  at  University  College  Hospital 
and  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  London 
University,  I  became  a  resident  medical  officer  at  a  con- 
s', mptirrn  hospital  (Victoria  Park)  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  afterwards  assistant  medical  superintendent 
of  Whitechapel  Infirmary,  so  that  I  had  over  three  years 
experience  of  Poor  Law  methods  in  this  district. 

2.  I  have  since  that  been  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Sheffield  Fever  Hospitals  with  experience  of  a  small- 
pox epidemic,  medical  officer  of  health  of  Chesterfield, 
rnd  for  the  last  ten  years  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Bolton,  and  had  experience  of  smallpox  epidemics  in  each 
of  the  last  two  towns.  I  have  thus  had  eighteen  years 
experience  of  public  health  and  Poor  Law  work. 

Vaccination  Acts  and  Smallpox. 

3.  As  far  back  as  1854  the  president  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  expressed  his  doubts  in  the  House  of  Commons 
"  Whether  it  was  a  wise  course  to  place  vaccination  in 
tcnnection  with  the  Poor  Law  in  any  way."  Since  that 
date  sanitary  authorities  have  been  constituted,  in  whose 
hands  all  matters  connected  with  sanitation  and  the 
prevention  of  disease  have  been  placed. 

4.  At  the  present  time  the  sanitary  authorities  have  to 
control  smallpox  epidemics,  and  it  seems  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  the  means  of  prevention  sliould  not  also  be 
under  their  control.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  it 
should  be  transferred  and  most  medical  officers  of  health, 
would,  I  feel  sure,  welcome  such  an  arrangement. 

5.  I  have  had  experience  of  three  epidemics  of  small- 
pox, and  anyone  who  has  to  bear  the  burden  knows  that 
promptitude  of  action  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  the  officials  of  any  other  authority 
to  act  as  promptly  as  those  under  one's  own  control, 
and  delay  is  thus  occasioned.  When  smallpox  is  pre- 
valent or  threatened,  the  medical  officer  of  health  or  his 
deputy  is  always  in  residence,  and  it  is  arranged  to  send 
notices  of  cases  to  his  house  when  the  office  is  closed,  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  Sundays  or  weekdays  ; 
and  he  is  ready  with  his  assistants  to  visit  at  once.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  discovered  a  good  many  cases  in  the 
common  lodging  houses  here  before  any  medical  man 
was  called  in,  and  several  were  sent  direct  to  my  house 
by  the  police.  However  prompt  the  vaccination  officer 
and  public  vaccinator  may  be  after  receiving  notice 
they  seldom  care  to  trouble  themselves  after  official 
hours,  and  this  is  much  too  tardy  for  modern  sanitary 
methods.  Again  the  private  practitioner,  whether  public 
vaccinator  or  not,  is  generally  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  a 
smallpox  case,  so  that  after  notifying  a  case  of  "  spots 
on  the  face  " — for  few  have  had  experience  of  small- 
pox— the  rest  is  left  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

6.  Both  here  and  in  Chesterfield  I  have  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  revaccinate  the  contacts  myself  when  the  private 
medical  attendant  could  not  do  it,  and  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  many  instances  in  the  common 
lodging  houses  where  the  tramp  class  abound,  otherwise 
they  would  have  escaped  altogether  while  waiting  for 
the  public  vaccinator.  Moreover,  with  the  law  at  his 
back,  the  medical  officer  of  health  has  more  power  of 
persuasion,  and  as  a  proof  that  this  method  has  been 
successful  during  the  last  epidemic,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  the  vaccination  of  contacts  was  so  successful 
there  was  not  a  single  secondary  case  in  any  private 
house  after  notification  was  received  by  me. 

7.  It  is  well  known  that  this  disease  is  largely  spread 
by  tramps,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  t'le  more  immediately 
they  are  brought  under  the  contro;  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity the  better.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  it  would 
be  much  better  if  Iramp  W£.rd3  were  under  the  control  of 
the  police  and  if  they  weie  givin  some  power  of  detention 
when  necessary. 


8.  This  control  of  revaccination  would  be  urged  even 
more  strongly,  I  should  think,  by  port  sanitary  authori- 
ties, and  several  towns  have  expressed  strongly  their 
opinion  upon  it. 

9.  Although  the  matter  of  primary  vaccination  may 
not  be  so  urgent  as  revaccination  at  epidemic  times, 
still  even  this  is  a  purely  sanitary  measure,  of  which  the 
medical  officer  of  health  should  have  frequent  and  com- 
plete information  even  in  non-epidemic  times.  It  seems 
to  me  £.n  anomaly  that  the  public  vaccinators  should 
work  under  the  local  supervision  of  a  clerk  of  the 
guardians,  instead  of  under  a  medical  officer  of  health 
who  has  had  special  scientific  training  and  experience 
in  this  work,  and  who  has  to  concern  himself  with  any- 
thing that  affects  or  is  likely  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  work  of  revaccination,  especially  in 
epidemic  periods  could  be  done  more  economically  by 
the  sanitary  authority. 

Ordinary  Infectious  Diseases  and  Medical  Relief. 

10.  By  Section  131  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the 
sanitary  authority  may  provide  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
by  Section  133  may  provide  a  temporary  supply  of  medicine 
and  medical  assistance.  This  power  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for 
dangerous  infectious  disease,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Very  few  authorities  have  ever 
attempted  to  charge  for  this,  which  they  can  do  by  the 
Act,  and  pauper  patients  are  now  admitted  as  well  as 
others. 

11.  It  is  well  known  that  smallpox  is  the  only  disease 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  isolate,  and  that  all  other 
diseases  can  be  effeclually  isolated  at  home  if  there  is 
accommodation.  The  working  classes,  however,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  nurse,  are  only  too 
willing  to  send  their  children  to  the  hospitals  provided 
by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  save  the  expense. 

12.  In  Londoa  and  other  large  towns  cases  of  enteric 
and  diphtheria  are  sometimes  admitted  to  general  hos- 
pitals and  workhouse  infirmaries,  but  in  the  Lancashire 
towns  both  institutions  refuse  these  cases,  so  that  whether 
pauper  or  otherwise  such  cases  as  need  isolation  have  to 
be  admitted  to  the  hospital  provided  by  the  sanitary 
authority,  and  no  charge  is  made  either  to  the  parents  or 
to  the  guardians. 

13.  In  Bolton  there  is  compulsory  notification  of 
phthisis,  and  the  sanitary  authority  has  recently  pro- 
vided four  beds  in  a  sanatorium  for  comsumptives ; 
several  of  those  admitted  were  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief.  We  also  provide  diphtheria  antitoxin  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

14.  It  wiU  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  medical  relief  is  already  provided  by  the 
sanitary  authority.  It  is  being  added  to  year  by  year. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  proper  authority  to  deal  with 
such  matters,  and  I  do  not  know  any  other  authority 
to  which  it  could  be  transferred. 

Infantile  Mortality,  etc. 

15.  Until  cowkeepers  can  be  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  provide  pure,  clean,  and  bacteria-free  milk  to  the 
public,  milk  depots  will  be  useful  places  to  help  in  the 
reduction  of  high  infantile  mortality,  for  at  present  it 
is  impossible  to  educate  mothers  sufficiently  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  insanitary  conditions. 

16.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  sanitary  authority  has 
afteady  controlling  powers  over  milk  and  other  foods, 
cowkeepers  and  diseased  animals,  that  they  are  the 
authority  to  have  any  extended  powers. 

17.  Underfed  Children  are  Slum  Children  in  my  ex- 
perience ;  they  are  also  the  defective  children,  and  the 
dirty  children,  and  the  criminal  children.  The  sanitary 
inspectors  and  attendance  officers  who  make  regular  and 
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systematic  inspections  have  special  knowledge  o|_these. 
children.  Tlios^  I  refer  to  are  not  improperly  fed  but 
without  sufficient  food  of  any  sort.  In  Bolton  a  consider- 
able amount  of  investigation  and  enquiry  has  taken  place 
a  id  both  teachers  and  missionaries  of  philanth  ropic  bodies 
assure  me  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  genuine 
cases.  In  one  year  as  many  as  122, .509  dinners  were 
supplied  to  necessitous  children,  the  average  per  annum 
is  about  14,336,  and  the  underfed  children  about  600. 

Poor  Law.  Medical  Officers  and  Medical  Relief.  " 

18.  Poor  Law  medical  officers  and  public  vaccinators 
are  usually  general  pra^titioners  in  private  practice.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  can  allow  their  poor 
pa'.ienti  to  have  priority  over  their  private  patients, 
especially  as  the  befier  classes  avoid  the  pauper  class  as 
much  as  possible. 

19.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  and  more  eco- 
nomical to  have  medical  officers  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  these  duties  which  might  be  combined  with 
others,  and  seeing  how  much  medical  relief  is  already 
given  by  the  sanitary  authority,  it  would  effect  a  double 
improvement  if  the  office  of  Poor  Law  medical  officer  and 
public  vaccinator  were  combined  and  they  became 
officials  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

20.  It  would  act  beneficially  in  the  patients  in  this 
respect,  that  those  who  now  seek  the  advice  of  cheap 
doctors,  who  rarely  give  proper  attention  to  the  patients, 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  seeking  th^  advice  of  the 
State  medical  officer  when  there  was  no  stigma  of  pauper- 
ism attached. 

Poor  Law  Relief,  Voluntary  Relief  and  Co-operation. 

21.  I  am  frequently  brought  into  contact  with  the 
officers  and  the  missionaries  of  philanthropic  bodies, 
and  have  consulted  the  latter  again  recently  before  for- 
warding this  memorandum.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  destitute  persons  will  not  seek  Poor  Law  relief  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it,  owing  to  the  stigma  that  must  ever 
after  rest  upon  them,  and  the  ordeal  of  questions  and 
exposure  of  their  private  affairs.    They  tell  me  that  the 


.most  deserving  persons  don't  apply  at  all  and  ar^  relieved 
by  the  philanthropic  bodies,  and  they  say  that  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  is  never  removed.  That  certainly  has 
always  besn  my  opinion. 

22.  Cases  are  often  reported  to  me  where  destitution 
arises  from  the  sickness,  and  where  the  person  refuses  to 
go  to  the  workhouse  hospital.  Recently  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  local  papers  in  which  it  is  said  "  A  pauper 
is  deprived  of  his  citizenship,  and  is  made  to  feel  that  he 
occupies  a  position  less  honourable  than  his  fellow  men." 
A  hope  is  expressed  that  the  provision  of  dinners  for 
necessitous  children  will  not  be  carried  out  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities.  These  gentlemen  tell  me  that  one  of 
their  great  aims  is  to  prevent  people  having  to  seek 
parish  relief ;  and  they  are  also  ot  opinion  that  the  more 
kindly  treatment  of  tramps  would  be  likely  to  save  many 
from  taking  a  step  downwards  and  becoming  a  burden 
on  the  public.  > 

23.  There  are  various  agencies  besides  those  in  connec- 
tion vnth.  places  of  worship  now  in  operation  in  this 
borough,  and  ,one  of  their  aimed  objects  is  to  prevent 
deserving  destitute  persons  from  seeking  parish  relief.  I 
have  interviewed  the  secretaries  and  missioners  in  each 
case,  and  they  say  at  least  60  per  cent,  will  not  apply  for 
Poor  Law  relief,  and  many  of  these  cases  havo  to  be 
sought  out.  It  is  not  possible  to  reform  the  Poor  Law 
so  as  to  take  away  the  st  igma. 

24.  Money  has  been  ]''ft  in  Bolton  to  be  given  out  to 
persons  who  have  never  had  Poor  Law  relief.  The  chief 
phila ithropic  societie3  in  Bolton  are: — 

1.  Poor  Protection  Society. — Reheves  500  families 
per  year  and  has  relieved  as  many  as  1,172. 

2.  Queen  Street  Mission. — In  connection  with  which 
there  is  a  common  lodging  house,  home  for  giil?  and 
women,  and  labour  yard.  They  provide  annually 
14,000  dinners  and  820  pairs  of  clogs. 

3.  Pohce  Court  Missioner,  who  assists  and  advisee. 

4.  Guild  of  Help  estabUshed  about  one  year, 
who  make  enquiries  and  investigations.  In  their 
first  year  they  investigated  600  cases. 

5.  Church  Army  Home  and  labour  yard. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.   H.   J.   HAGGER,   CLERK  TO  THE  SELECT 

VESTRY   OF  LIVERPOOL. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchesteii. 


1.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  parish  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  "  Select  Vestry  "  a  body  constituted 
by  a  local  Act  (5  and  6  Vict.  cap.  42). 

General  scope  of  the  Act  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
relations  between  the  local  authority  and  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

2.  The  workhouse  of  the  parish,  a  comparatively  old 
building,  in  which  satisfactory  classification  is  impossible. 
ExDftdients  resorted  to  for  securing  some  degree  of 
classification — by  plaoing  special  classes  of  inmates  in 


separate  houses  (branch  workhouses)  of  which  there  are 
at  present  six. 

3.  Arrangements  with  neighbouring  unions  by  which 
removals  as  between  one  district  and  another  are  dispensed 
with  ;  by  which  all  vagrants  who  would  otherv.'iso  be 
relieved  by  Liverpool  are  dealt  with  by  the  West  Derby 
guardians. 

4.  Ths  existing  system  of  Poor -Law  administration 
is,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  HILL,  J. P.,  LATE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

SALFORD  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Peovincial  Ueban  Centeec — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


Policy  as  to 
Out-ilelief 
and  Indoor 
Relief. 


Aged 

des>ervin<. 

Poor. 


Able-bodied 
Poor. 


1..  I  advocate  the  granting  of  adequate  outdoor  relief 
to  widows  with  children,  especially  during  the  firfst  six 
months  of  their  widowhood,  to  the  aged  deserving  poor, 
and  also  in  times  of  exceptional  distress  to  the  able-bodied 
poor,  but  without  the  application  of  a  labour  test,  and  t'  en 
only  for  a  very  short  period. 

2.  As  regards  the  granting  of  ont-reHef  to  the  aged 
deserving  poor,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  but  I  con- 
tend that  where  there  afe  relations  or  friends  with  whom 
they  can  reside,  and  who  will  promise  to  look  after  them, 
out-relief  is  preferable. 

S.  The  application  of  a  labour  test  in  the  cases  of  the 
able-bodied  poor  who  apply  for  relief  is  a  very  difficult 
problem,  because  whilst  it  would  be  a  very  laborious 
task  for  a  clerk  to  break  stones  (this  being  the  most  com 
mon  test)  it  might  be  only  a  very  slight  one  for  a  labourer 
or  navvy,  and  as  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  only  occur  n 
isolated  ones,  set  tests  of  any  particular  kind  are  out  of  the 
question. 

4.  In  all  other  cases  I  strongly  recommend  tl  e  {granting 
of  indoor  relief. 


5.  My  union  could  not  see  their  way  to  join  in  such  i  n  Con)b'nation  : 
expensive  scheme,  which  is  practically  only  in  its  in- of  Unions  for  { 
fancy,  as  they  felt  that  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  ihe  iri-atnicnll; 
was  due  to  the  already  overburdened  ratepayers,  and  at  Eijilepsy,  I 
the  same  time  were  of  opinion  that  the  treatment  received 

by  these  cases  at  their  own  hospital  was  quite  sufficient. 

6.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  classification  in  institutions  Classilica- 
and  by  institutions  where  the  present  ones  cannot  be 
properly  adapted  for  such  classification. 

7.  This  is  a  subject  which  requires  very  grave  con  idera-  Detentim  oi 
tion,  as  I  am  afraid  that  the  detention  of  an  unmarried  Wtmi  n  with  j 
mother  against  her  v.ill  would  be  greatly  in  disfavour 

with  English  people  ;  still,  I  feel  c  u  te  sure  that  it  would 
be  better  both  for  mother  and  child  if  they  were  detained, 
say,  for  three  months  in  order  to  give  the  mother  time  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  her  pregnancy  and  enable  the 
child  to  become  sufficiently  strong. 

8.  As  regards  the  permanent  detention  of  women  with 
more  than  two  illegitimate  children,  I  quite  agree,  because 
siTch  cases  are  either  of  women  of  vicious  habits,  or  else 
tLej  are  feeble-minded. 


APPENDIX  Nc.  XLL 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  DAVID  Q.  HENRIQUE?,  VICE-PRESIDENT  BOARD 
OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  JEWISH  POOR  OF  MANCHESTER. 
MEMBER  OF  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


This  board  of  guardians  relieves  necessitous  cases 
throughout  this  district,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  Ma.nchester  and  Salford  and  the  ,  near 
suburbs. 

2.  There  are  practically  no  Jewish  cases  on  the  rates  and 
subscriptions  of  £100  from  the  Manchester  Board  of 
Guardians,  £25  from  the  Salford  Board  of  Guardians  and 
£60  from  the  Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians  are  amiually 
received. 

3.  Medical  relief  is  furnished  by  this  board. 

4.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  charity  is 
the  loan  committee,  a  committee  administering  various 
small  sums,  which  are  lent  out  to  selected  applicants,  who 
are  able  t-o  furnish  two  guarantors.  I  beg  to  enclose 
herewith  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  re  these  loans 
and  would  refer  you  specially  to  the  report  of  the  loan 
committee  for  the  year  1905-6  {See  Appendix  No.  XLL 
(A.)  in  which  full  particulars  are  given  and  from 
which  you  will  gather  that  on  a  turnover  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1906,  of  £1,964  12s.  6d.,  £8  9s.  was  witten  otf  for 
bad  debts.  It  will  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  dui'ing 
the  thirty-one  years  this  fund  has  been  in  existence  on  a 
turnover  of  £68,530  15s.,  only  twenty-four  applicants  out 
of  6,456  have  been  declined.  The  total  loss  from  bad  debts 
during  this  period  amounts  to  £174  5s.  6d..  or  about  one 
quarter  per  cent,  on  the  total  sum  lent. 

5.  I  am  enclosing  also  a  copy  of  the  bye-laws,  together 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  loan  department  and 
would  refer  j^ou  to  pages  12  and  13,  in  which  the  objects. 


as  well  as  the  regulations  of  this  department  are  set  forth 
{See  App.  No.  XLI  (B.)). 

6.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  ncn-Tewi  h  unem j  loj-ed, 
it  is  useless  to  shut  one's  ej'es  to  the  fact  that  whether 
trade  te  good  or  bad — and  even  in  the  very  lest  of  times — 
there  will  be  always  a  very  large  body  of  imemployed.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  first'step  in  dealing  with  them  would 
be  to  examine  them  medically  and  thence  to  classify  tliem 
into  various  sections,  as  so  many  are  quite  unfit  for  hard 
manual  labour. 

7.  A  feature  which  is  very  noticeable  is  that  when  once 
men,  who  for  many  years  have  been  in  regular  emplojTuent 
get  out  of  work,  they  often  dx'iit  into  the  class  of  the 
chronic  unemploj^ed.  I  am  partictdarly  strack  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  unemploj-ed  there  are  a  number  of 
men,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  by  fits  and  starts, 
but  who  find  it  physically  impossible  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  discipline  of  regular  work.  The  idea  of  having  to 
reach  work  at  a  given  time  and  to  leave  oS  at  a  given  time, 
seems  to  be  more  than  their  strength  of  mind  can  mider- 
take.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  a  modified  form 
of  conscription,  which  would  oblige  youths  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  upwards  to  submit  for  some  time  to  rigid 
discipline,  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  national 
character. 

8.  I  believe,  that  the  want  of  discipline,  ^^•hich  is  patent 
everywhere,  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  unemployment. 

9.  I  am  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  land  schemes,  which 
are  now  under  discussion,  are  hkely  to  te  futile. 
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THIRTY -NINTH    REPORT    OF    BOARD    OF    GUARDIANS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 
JEWISH    POOR    OF    MANCHESTER,  1905-6. 


,    Loan  Committer's  Report.  ~; 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-five  loans  for  £3,626  have  been 
granted,  being  an  increase  of  forty-four  in  number  and  £17 
in  amount  over  the  preceding  year.  As  the  object  of  the 
fund  is  to  help  the  small  trader  and  mechanic,  the  result 
of  the  year's  operations  must  be  considered  very  satis- 
factory. Of  the  sum  lent  during  the  year,  £1,964  12s.  6d. 
(-54^  vox  cent.)  has  been  repaid  ;  the  number  of  individual 
repayments  being  17,358,  and  increase  of  2,108  over  the 
previous  year.  The  sum  of  £8  9s.  was  at  the  end  of  the 
year  written  on  for  bad  debts.  The  amount  due  by 
borrowers  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  £1,667  17s.  6d.,  of 
which  the  sum  of  £6  10s.  is  the  balance  of  loans  granted 
in  1904-5,  and  there  are  no  loans  outstanding  before  that 
year.    Only  two  applications  were  refused. 

During  the  thirty  one  years  that  this  fund  has  been  in 
in  eyistence  a  sum  of  £68,530  15s.  has  been  lent,  and  from 
1894  (when  a  record  was  commenced  of  applications 
sefused)  only  tweniy«foui'  applications  out  of  6,456  have 
been  declined.  The  total  loss  ftom  bad  debts  during 
thirty-one  years  is  only  £174  15s.  6d.,  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
about  one-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  total  sum  lent. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  recipients  of  loans  have 
contributed  the  sum  of  £28  Is.  in  small  donations  during 
the  year  to  the  relief  department,  making  a  total  of 
£546  2s.  6d.  given  in  this  manner.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  but  for  the  depauperising  work  in  which  the  com- 


mittee are  engaged,  a  larger  number  of  poor  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  relief  branch  of  the  board. 

The  phenomenally  small  amount  of  bad  debts  made 
while  undoubtedly  testifying  to  the  honesty  and  persever- 
ance of  those  who  have  sought  the  help  of  this  committee, 
points  conclusively  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  work 
is  performed  by  the  staff  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  I.  A. 
Isaacs,  who  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  success  which  has  resulted. 

Many  of  the  older  contributors  to  the  funds  are  being 
gradually  removed  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  their  places 
are  not  being  fiUed  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  newer 
generation.  This  is.  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the 
committee,  whose  expenditure  exceeds  the  fixed  income, 
by  about  £100  a  year.  If  the  success  of  the  department  is 
to  be  maintained,  the  community  must  largely  increase 
their  financial  support. 

Loans'  Statistics.  £    s.  d. 

April  la*,  1905— Due  by  borrowers  -  -  1,578  2  6 
655  Loans,  1905  to  1906   3,626    .0  0 


Repaid 

Marked  off  as  bad 


-  £3,527  16  0 
8    9  0 


5,204    2  6 


3,536    5  0 


Balance  due  by  Borrowers,  April  1st,  1906  -  1,667  17  6 


No.  of  Loans 
Granted. 

Amount. 

Repaid  on 
Loans. 

Remaining 
due. 

Bad  Debts. 

Cases 
Refused. 

Amount. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

1905-1906  -  - 

655 

3,626    0  0 

3,527  16  0 

1,667  17  6 

8    9  0 

2 

3    0  0 

1904-1905  -  - 

611 

3,«QS    0  0 

3,577  17  0 

1,578    2  6 

12    6  0 

5 

40    0  0 

1903-1904  -  - 

592 

3,770    0  0 

4,o-:;7  1  0 

1,559    5  6 

14  15  0 

5 

14    0  0 

1902-1903  -  - 

613 

4,177    0  0 

4,175    3  3 

1,816  16  6 

7  19  9 

7 

57    0  0 

1901-1902  -  - 

588 

4,039    0  0 

4,010    1  2 

1,822  19  6 

10  18  0 

1 

5    0  0 

Loans  of 

£1. 

£2. 

£3. 

£4. 

£5. 

£6. 

£7. 

£8. 

£10. 

£12. 

£15. 

£20. 

1905-1906  -  - 

24 

133 

76 

50 

168 

41 

3 

29 

94 

7 

11 

19 

1901-1905  -  - 

36 

111 

66 

31 

153 

37 

3 

30 

93 

8 

21 

22 

1903-1904  -  - 

14 

85 

51 

46,_ 

140 

50 

14 

33 

113 

11 

15 

20 

1902-1903  -  - 

17 

71 

52 

36 

155 

43 

14 

38 

126 

9 

25 

27 

1901-1902  -  - 

14 

69 

53 

42 

149 

44 

11 

27 

111 

9 

28 

31 

List  of  Aebeaes  op  Loans,  March  31st,  1906. 
(£3,626  granted  during  the  year.) 


No. 

Arrears  due. 

8 

Loans  of  £1 

-  £1     4  6 

43 

2 

-    6  15  6 

24 

3 

-410 

12 

4 

-       -    1    8  0 

50 

5 

-  16  17  0 

15 

6 

-    3  18  0 

2 

7 

-070 

10 

8 

-    3  18  0 

27 

10 

-    8    3  6 

2 

12 

-    0    12  0 

1 

15 

-    0  15  0 

4 

20 

-800 

Total  198 

£55  19  6 

The  amount  due  by  borrowers,  April  1st,  1906,  is  made 
up  as  follows : 

Due  on  loans  granted,  1905-1906      -       -  £1,661    7  6 
1904-1905    -  6  10  0 


£1,667  17  6 


429-IV 


Marked  off  as  bad  debts  during  the  year  -  £8    9  0 

There  are  no  outstanding  loans  of  those  granted  pre 
vious  to  1904-5. 

Total  sum  advanced  in  loans  since  establish- 
ment of  loan  fund,  1875      -       -       -  £68,530  15  0 

Total  loss  from  bad  debts,  1875  to  1906 

(thirty-one  years)         ...       -        174  15  6 

Number  of  repayments  during  the  year — 17,358. 

Number  of  present  borrowers  on  books — 517. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  recipients  of  loans  have 
given  £28  Is.  in  donations  to  the  relief  department  during 
190.5-1906,  making  a  total  amount  of  £546  2s.  6d.  con- 
tributed in  this  manner. 

The  expenses  of  printing,  stamps,  and  net  law  costs 
since  1875  are  £!30  12s.  2d.,  and  bad  debts  £174  15s.  6d., 
making  a  total  of  £605  7s.  8d. — about  17'7  per  cent,  on 
the  sum  advanced. 

The  amount  received  from  sureties  during  the  year  is 
£24  6s. 

Of  the  sum  of  £3,626  lent  during  the  year,  £1,964  12s.  6d. 
has  been  repaid — 54^  per  cent. 

4  R 
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BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  THE  JEWISH  POOR  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Bye-laws  and  Rules  of  the  Loan  Department. 


accoaiit. 


D:ities  of  the 
clerk. 


Bye-laws. 
Banking  Account,  etc. 

I.  A  banking  account  shall  be  kept  in  the  name  of  the 
institution,  and  all  moneys  shall  be  paid  into  and  out  of 
this  account.  All  cheques  shall  be  signed  by  the  treasurer 
for  accounts  which  have  been  passed  by  an  hon.  secretary. 
Rjcjipts  for  2.  Printed  numbered  receipts  shall  be  given  for  all 
sab-icriptioii'!,  subscriptions,  donations,  etc.,  such  receipts  to  be  signed 
by  the  treasurer,  or  in  his  absence,  by  any  one  of  the  other 
honorary  officers.  The  collector  shall  add  his  own 
signature  and  date  of  collection.  Counterfoils  of  such 
receipts  shall  be  kept. 

The  Clerk. 

3.  Ihe  duties  of  the  clerk  are  :  — ■ 

1st.  To  keep  a  register  of  the  poor  applying  for  or 
receiving  relief,  showing  the  names  and  occupations 
of  applicants,  their  native  countries,  the  period  of 
their  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Man- 
chester, the  number  of  their  children  and  their  ages, 
the  dates  and  particulars  of  relief,  the  amount  of 
relief  given,  and  such  other  remarks  as  may  be 
necessary. 

2nd.  To  assist  in  all  investigations  in  respect  of 
applications  for  relief,  to  see  that  the  results  of  all 
enquiries  made  are  duly  registered,  and  to  submit 
the  fame  to  the  relief  committee  at  their  next 
meeting. 

3rd.  To  issue  notices  of  and  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  board  and  its  committees,  and,  if  required, 
to  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 
J    ^      4rh.  To  keep  all  books  and  accounts  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

5  th.  To  be  in  regular  attendance  at  the  office  of 
t  le  board  at  the  prescribed  hours. 

6th.  To  repesent  without  delay  on  days  when  the 
r.'iief  committee  is  not  sitting  any  extraordinary 
case  of  distress  to  some  honorary  officer  of  the 
board. 

7th.  To  supervise  the  duties  of  all  subordinate 
officers. 

8th.  To  discharge  such  other  duties,  consistent  with 
his  office,  as  the  board  may  require. 

Relief  Committee. 

4.  A  relief  committee,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three 
members  of  the  board,  shall  be  appointed  at  each  monthly 
meeting.  Any  one  member  of  such  committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  other  members. 
Any  member  of  the  board  not  being  on  the  committee 
may  attend. 

5.  The  relief  committee  shall  have  the  power  to 
order  weekly  allowances  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board. 

6.  The  relief  committee  shall  meet  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings  (holidays  excepted.) 

7.  The  relief  committee  shall  require  the  attendance 
of  the  husband  or  head  of  the  family,  except  under  special 
circumstances. 

Mode  of  Relief. 

8.  The  following  shall  be  the  mode  of  reUef,  viz  : — 
1st.  By  tickets  (or  otherwise  at  the  discretion  of  the 

committee)  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined 
on. 

2nd.  By  special  orders  for  the  deUvery  of  articles 
to  enable  the  recipient  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  the 


R,l  ef 
(.•.>iniirlttee. 


M  ide  of 
relief. 


amount  in  no  case  to  exceed  40s.  unless  sanctioned  Mode  of 
by  the  board  at  a  monthly  or  special  meeting.  relief. 

3rd.  By  pecuniary  relief  in  sums  not  exceeding  203. 
to  any  apphcant  without  the  sanction  of  the  board. 

4th.  By  the  supply  of  nourishment,  etc.,  under  a 
medical  order. 

5th.  By  gifts  of  blankets,  rugs,  flannel,  coal,  etc. 

6th.  By  grants  to  mtending  emigrants  which  shall 
however,  be  made  by  the  board  only  at  its  monthly  ' 
or  special  meetings. 

Casiials. 

9.  Applicants  who  have  resided  in  Manchester  less  than  Casuals, 
six  months  shall  be  classified  as  "  Casuals." 

10.  In  no  case  small  the  amount  of  relief  in  money  to 
"  Casuals "  exceed  2s.  6d.  "  Casuals "  sent  by  other 
boards  of  guardians  or  congregations  without  the  con- 
sent of  this  board  should  be  sent  back. 

Repatriation. 

11.  All  cases  of  undesirable  immigrant  applicants  Repatriation 
shall  be  sent  back  to  their  native  countries. 

Deserted  Wives  and  Irregular  Marriages. 

12.  Married  women  who  are  deserted  by  their  husbands  Deserted 
can  only  be  assisted  with  reUef  upon  the  scale  decided  wives  and 
upon  by  the  board  from  time  to  time,  provided  they  apply  irregular 
when  requested  to  the  parochial  authorities  for  the  appre-  marriages, 
hension  of  their  defaulting  husbands.    Deserted  wives 

who  decline  to  take  this  course  shall  be  refused. 


13.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  irregular  marriages,  no 
relief  shall  be  granted  to  applicants,  who  have  married 
irregularly,  until  they  shall  have  compUed  with  the  Civil 
Marriage  Laws. 

Fixed  Allowances. 

14.  Fixed  allowances  may  be  made  by  a  relief  com-  Rxed 
mittee  for  a  period  of  one  month,  and  continued  by  a  allowancep. 
succeeding  committee  for  a  like  period ;   no  fixed  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  for  more  than  two  months  unless 
specially  ordered  by  the  board. 

15.  "  Relief  to   "  fixed  cases "  shall  be  distributed 
previous  to  the  sittings  of  the  reUef  committees. 

Medical  Officer. 

16.  (a)  The  medical  officer  shall  supply  all  drugs  and  j^g^jgj^j 
medicines  prescribed  by  him,  excepting  those  which  are  officer, 
specially  costly. 

(6)  The  medical  officer  shall  attend  at  the  office  of  the 
board  and  at  the  houses  of  the  poor  when  requested  by 
the  clerk  or  a  member  of  the  board. 

(c)  The  medical  officer  shall  send  in  a  monthly  return 
of  his  attendances,  together  with  such  other  particulars 
as  may  be  required  by  the  board. 

{d)  The  medical  officer  may  refuse  gratuitous  advice  to 
any  patient  whom  he  considers  in  a  position  to  pay,  but 
the  circumstances  must  be  reported  by  him  without 
delay. 

(e)  The  medical  officer  shall  issue  orders  to  the  board 
for  stimulants  and  nourishment  when  necessary. 

(/)  The  medical  officer  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
attend  midwifery  cases. 

Subscriptions  to  Hospitals,  etc.  Subscriptioi » 

17.  The  board  may  subscribe  to  any  hospital  or  other  to  hospitals, 
similar  institution  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  &c. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLI  {B.).— Continued. 


belief 
icketg. 


Office  Hours. 

fj^ee  hours.      18.  The  office  of  the  board  shall  be  open  daily,  except- 
ing Saturdays  and  holidays,  from  9  to  10.30  a.m.,  when 
^  the  salaried  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  in  attendance. 

^  SI 

I      ^  Becord  of  Attendances. 

jlecord  ot  z       jg^  ^  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  attendances  of  each 
ttendances.  njember  ofthe  board  at  committee  and  board  meetings, 
and  the  same  ^all  be  pubUshed  in  the  annual  report. 

,^  Relief  Tickets. 

20^^111  tickets  for  relief  shall  be  numbered,  and  bear 
the  stawu)  of  the  board  before  being  issued,  and  shall  also 
be  signe^i^  a  member  of  the  relief  committee  present. 

21.  Relief  tickets  issued  to  "  fixed  "  and  medical  cases 
shall  bear  the  signatures  of  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries. 

Payment  of  Subscriptions, 
abgcrijptions     22.  Subscriptions  are  due  and  payable  in  advance,  but 
they  may  be  paid  half-yearly. 

Alteration  of  Bye-Laws. 
.Iteration  of    25.  No  alteration,  amendment,  or  addition  to  the  bye- 
ye-laM's.       la,wa  shall  be  made,  except  at  a  monthly  or  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  convened  by  circular  issued  at  least 
seven  days  previously,  and  containing  details  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration,  amendment,  or  addition. 

N.B. — It  is  requested  that  members  of  the  reUef  com- 
mittees when  unable  to  attend  should  (if  possible)  give 
timely  notice  to  the  clerk  to  enable  substitutes  to  be 
procured. 

Loan  Department. 
Bules. 

1.  This  department  shall  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of — 

(a)  The  executive  committee  of  the  board. 
(6)  Three  members  of  the  board. 

(c)  Three  other  annual  subscribers  to  the  Board  of 
at  least  one  guinea  each  per  annum. 

(d)  Two  delegates  from  the  Manchester  Hebrew 
Philanthropic  Society. 

2.  The  members  to  be  elected  under  headings  b  and  c 
shall  be  appointed  each  year  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
newly-elected  board.  The  loan  committee  shall  at  its 
first  meeting  appoint  its  chairman  and  treasurer. 

Funds. 

ands  of  the     3.  The  funds  of  this  department  consist  of : — 

(a)  Cash  at  bank  to  the  credit  of  this  department. 


;oan 

'tmmittee : 

jpointed 
id 

instituted. 


;partiiieiit. 


(b)  Oustanding  balances  owing  by  borrowers  of 
loans. 

(c)  Shares  in  the  Manchester  Jewish  Working  Men's 
Club  Company,  Limited. 

(d)  Grants  from  the  general  fonds  of  the  board. 

..V.  %         Subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests  specifi- 
r.  caUy  made  to  this  department. 

Object. 

4.  The  object  of  this  department  shall  be  to  grant  Object  aiul 
(without  interest)  loans  of  not  exceeding  £20  each  on  the  conditions  Df 
following  conditions,  viz. :—  obtaining  and, 

repayinj; 

(o)  For  loans  not  nexceeding  £2  one  surety  shall  be  l<«acs. 
required  ;  for  loans  not  exceeding  £5  at  least  two 
sureties  shall  be  required  ;  for  loans  not  exceeding 
£10  at  least  three  sureties  shall  be  required ;  for 
loans  not  exceeding  £20  at  least  four  sureties  shall 
be  required. 

(b)  The  scale  of  repayment  shall  be  6d.  per  £1 
per  week,  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid  fourteen 
days  after  the  date  of  the  loan. 

(c)  Applications  for  loans  must  be  made  upon 
printed  forms  supplied  by  the  board,  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  loan  committee. 

(d)  No  new  loan  shall  be  granted  until  a  previous 
loan  is  paid  ofE, 

(e)  The  clerk  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  bor- 
rowers who  are  two  weeks  in  arrears  with  their 
payments  to  pay  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning, 
failing  which  the  sureties  shall  be  notified  to  pay  the 
arrears  under  penalty  of  having  legal  proceedings 
taken  against  them.  Should  borrowers  become  a 
second  time  in  arrears,  payment  of  the  unpaid 
balances  hsall  be  immediately  required  of  the  sureties. 

(/)  Borrowers  shall  be  debarred  (except  under 
special  circumstances)  from  receiving  relief  from 
the  board- 

Meetings. 

5.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month  at  Meetings, 
the  offices  of  the  board.    At  all  meetings  three  shall 

form  a  quorum. 

Beport  and  Balance  Sheet. 

6.  The  committee  shall,  previous  to  the  aimual  meet-  ^]^°^g*"'' 
ing  of  the  subscribers,  submit  to  the  board  its  annual  gjjggt 
report  and  balance  sheet,  duly  audited  by  the  auditors 

of  the  board. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLII. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE   BY   MISS  OLGA  HERTZ,  MEMBER  OF  CHORLTON 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Ueban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


1.  This  is  the  only  department  of  a  guardian's  work 
from  which  some  satisfaction  can  be  derived.  The  system 
of  cottage  homes,  as  carried  out  by  the  Chorlton  Union  at 
Styal,  is  certainly  good,  and  the  results  are  most  satis- 
factory. With  few  exceptions  the  children  turn  out  well. 
Even  a  spirit  of  attachment  to  the  homes  is  shown  to 
exist,  as  proved  last  year  by  the  presentation  of  a  hand- 
some silver  cup  by  a  number  of  old  boys  to  be  competed 
for  at  football  by  the  boys  of  the  various  homes. 

429  -IV. 


2.  Since  1889  I  have  conducted  a  class  on  behalf  of  the  Girls' 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  formerly  at  the  workhouse,  now 

Friendly 

at  Styal.    I  enrol  all  girls  of  twelve  years  and  upwards  as  Society. 

candidates  and  at  fourteen  admit  those  that  are  suitable 

to  membership.    The  influence  of  this  is  very  helpful,  and 

it  enables  me  to  keep  a  hold  on  the  girls  after  they  leave 

the  guardians'  care.    (Leaflets  enclosed.)    Out  of  280 

girls  dealt  with  eighty-two  have  done  very  well,  fifty-nine 

fairly  well,  and  only  twenty-seven  badly.  Twenty-four 
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have  gone  to  Canada,  and  are  doing  well,  nineteen  I  know 
to  be  married,  seven  have  died,  and  sixty-two  are  still  at 
Styal.' 

3.  A  good  many  of  the  Styal  boys  are  enrolled  in  the 
Church  Lads  Brigade.  They  attend  parade  with  other 
boys  and  go  into  camp  for  a  week  annually  with  good 
results  in  every  way. 

4.  I  may  say  that  we  do  not  find  our  children  have  any 
tendency- 1©  become  paupers  in  their  turn.    We  find  it  a 

■'   great  help, to  have  a  female  officer,  who  visits  aU  boys  and 
-     "     girls  after  they  have  been  placed  out  till  they  attain  the 
■  '  '  age  of  eighteen,  and  she  inspects  all  situations  before  any 
'  '  are  allowed  to  go. 

DiflHcultie,«,  5.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  interference  of  relatives  when 
the  children  come  to  a  wage-earning  age.  The  only  radical 
cure  for  this  is  emigration  a.nd  we  have  adopted  this  in  many 
cases  with  excellent  results.  I  think  the  powers  of 
guardians  in  this  respect  might  well  be  extended,  especially 
to  make  it  apply  to  children  adopted  by  them  under  the 
Act  of  1889.  Children  sent  to  Canada  under  proper 
conditions  are  so  well  treated  and  looked  after  that  they 
almost  all  do  well  and  they  mostly  write  they  would 
certainly  not  Hke  to  return  to  England,  and  want  us  to  send 
friends  or  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  join  them. 

6.  Another  excellent  method  of  severing  all  connection 
with  the  Poor. Law  in  the  case  of  girls  is  to  send  them  to  a 
training  home  for  six  months  or  more  before  placing  them 
in  service,  and  inore  use  might  with  advantage  be  taken 
of  this,  even  for  children  from  cottage  homes  and  cer- 
tainlj'  for  those  from  barrack  schools  or  scattered  homes. 
They  can  get  a  better  class  of  situation  and  start  un- 
hampered by  connection  with  any  workhouse.  The  pauper 
taint  is  unfortunately  a  real  thing  and  the  best  of  the 
children  feel  the  disadvantages  of  their  antecedents  all 
their  lives  more  or  less. 

Out-Relief.  7  j  have  always  been  convinced  that  strict  administra- 
tion of  out-relief  is  the  only  right  method  of  dealing  with 
what  is  at  best  an  evil.  I  should  like  to  see  it  much 
restricted,  because  I  know  that  every  time  it  is  given  in 
an  undeserving  case  untold  harm  is  done  to  the  striving 
poor  of  the  district.  I  think  it  should  be  made  illegal  to 
give  out-relief  to  deserted  wives,  and  though  at  first  there 
would  be  cases  of  hardship  if  this  were  done,  in  the  end 
■  I  beUeve  we  should  have  very  few  such  cases  to  deal  with. 
When  the  men  know  that  their  wives  and  children  will  be 
kept  by  the  guardians  and  they  can  return  to  their  homes 
whenever  thej^  please,  they  think  nothing  of  disappearing 
for  a  time  and  repudiating  their  responsibilities  while  they 
enjoy  the  freedom  0"  bachelor  life,  but  were  the  homes 
inevitably  to  be  broken  up  it  would  be  another  matter. 

Old-age  g_  Old-age   pensions  would,  I  suppose,  be  the  best 

Pensions.       substitute  for  out-relief  to  old  people,  and  would  no  doubt 

prevent  a  good  many  from  being  forced  to  go  into  the 

workhouse  ;  though  there  would  always  be  some  unfit  to 
.  take  care  of  themselves  and  with  no  one  to  do  it  for  them, 

for  whom  (failing  almshouses)  the  infij'm  wards  of  a 

workhouse  would  be  the  best  asylum. 

There  remain  the  widows  with  young  children.  These 
now  constitute  a  class  who  are  not  satisfactorily  dealt 
with.  The  out-relief  given  is  almost  always  in  augmenta- 
tion of  wages,  in  fact,  the  rule  is,  not  to  give  after  the  first 
few  weeks  of  widowhood  unless  the  woman  is  earning 
something.  In  so  far  as  this  enables  the  employer  to  get 
cheaper  labour  it  is  bad.  Also  a  mother  with  young 
children  ought  to  be  at  home  looking  after  the  children 
and  the  house,  and  the  relief  is  hardly  ever  enough  to 
allow  her  to  do  this.  It  is  indeed  a  question  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  these  women  into  such  a  position 
from  the  rates,  that  they  did  not  require  to  seek  work. 
To  relieve  them  of  some  of  the  children — as  is  done  in 
some  unions— is  open  to  the  objection  of  breaking  up 
family  hfe  and  is  onlj  justifiable  m  cases  where  a  child  is 


very  deUcate  or  mentally  defective  and  needing  special  Old-age 
care  which  the  mother  cannot  give.    I  suppose  no  one  pensions, 
would  advocate  forcing  all  widows  to  break  up  their 
homes  and  go  into  the  -uorkliouse,  though  really  this  is 
the  only  method  by  whi^h  you  can  be  sure  ths  children 
will  be  adequately  clothed,  fed  and  housed. 

10.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  what  the  effect  of  Ufe  in  Workhouse 
the  workhouse  is  on  its  inmates  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  Inniate». 
be  called  curative.  My  experience  is  that  even  -with  those 
who  are  very  well  behaved  and  useful  inside,  when  they 
get  situations  found  for  them,  they  mostly  drift  back 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  either  owing  to  drink  or 
to  incompetence. 

•11.  There  is  one  class  of  inmate  that  is  the  despair  of 
every  guardian.  I  mean  the  very  large  class  of  feeble- 
minded persons  of  all  ages,  children  and  adults  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  when  out  getting  into  trouble  of  all  kinds.  Over 
these  the  guardians  ought  to  have  power  of  detention, 
even  when  they  cannot  be  certified  by  a  medical  man. 
I  know  quite  well  that  there  are  so  many  grades  of  feeble- 
mindedness that  it  might  sometimes  be  difficult  to  decide 
where  to  draw  the  line,  but  those  who  are  daily  in  contact 
with  these  people  know  very  well  when  they  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  a  rule  they  can  be  kept 
quite  happy  under  restraint,  if  not  exposed  to  bad  in- 
fluences which  unsettles  them,  and  if  this  could  be  strictly 
carried  out  in  all  cases,  one  hopes  in  a  few  generations  the 
numbers  might  be  much  reduced,  though  possibly  they 
will  never  be  altogether  eliminated.  This  power  of  de- 
tention is  the  most  pressing  need  in  any  reform  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

12.  Also  I  think  more  influence  for  good  might  be  ^g°"°Pe^*'^"" 
exerted  over  the  young  unmarried  women  who  go  into  p^^j. 

the  maternity  wards.  The  young  women  coming  there  ^nd  Ch  iritv< 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Chorlton  Union  are  cared  for  by 
the  ladies  belonging  to  the  workhouse  Magdalen  society 
(report  enclosed)  but  I  think  more  should  be  done  in  all 
cases  to  further  the  afiiliation  of  all  the  illegitimate 
children,  wherever  the  necessary  evidence  can  be  pro- 
cured. If  necessary  I  should  advocate  detention  for  this- 
purpose. 

13.  There  are  many  agencies  of  a  more  or  less  voluntary 
nature  with  which  the  guardians  might  co-operate  more 
than  they  do,  though  they  already  make  use  of  some. 
In  my  union  fists  are  exchanged  with  the  corporation 
of  Manchester  of  all  people  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
municipal  charities  (such  as  the  Lord  Mayor's,  Barnes 
Samaritan  Charity,  Mayes  etc.)  and  in  the  case  of  blind 
persons  who  receive  help  from  Henshaw's  Bhnd  Asylum 
relief  committee.  This  is  of  great  assistance  in  testing 
the  statements  made  by  applicants  for  rehef  as  to  help 
received  from  other  sources  and  our  lists  are  at  the 
disposal  of  these  charities  in  the  same  way. 

14.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society's  officers  are 
always  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  guardians  and  so 
are  societies  such  as  the  Boys  and  Girls'  Refuges,  Sick,^ 
Poor  and  Private  Nursing  Association,  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Day  nurseries,  Police-aided  Clothing 
Association,  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  and  others  (reports^ 
enclosed). 

15.  In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  with  exception  of  the 
above-named  necessity  for  powers  of  detention  of  feeble 
minded  men  and  women,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  revised 
Poor  Law  of  1834  is  sound  in  principle  and  adequate 
in  practice.  The  difiiculty  is  to  get  the  right  sort  of 
men  and  women  to  ser\e  as  guardians,  and  if  some  in- 
ducement could  be  offered  to  a  better  class  of  persons 
to  serve  on  boards  of  guardians  a  great  step  would  be 
taken  to  diminish  pauperism  and  at  the  same  time 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  poorer  classes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  F.  KELLY,  FORMERLY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 
OF  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


1.  Catholics  form  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  population 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  but  owing  to  certain  causes  they 
number  50  per  cent,  and  possibly  more,  of  those  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  very  jjoor.  Consequently  there 
is  a  wide  field  for  Catholic  charity,  and  despite  their 
restricted  means  the  Catholics  of  the  district  carry  on  a 
large  number  of  works  of  the  most  estimable  character. 

2.  The  Catholic  Church  is  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
Rehgious  Orders  refined  and  educated  ladies  ready  to 
devote  their  hves  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  Chief 
among  these  in  this  district,  having  regard  to  the  extent 
of  their  work,  are  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  They 
have  two  houses  in  Manchester  containing  at  the  present 
time  about  380  inmates.  Men  and  women  over  sixty 
years  of  age  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  are  eligible 
for  admission  and  they  are  maintained  entirely  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  collected  from  door  to  door  by  the 
Sisters.  Nearly  all  these  people  would  be  chargeable 
to  the  Union  were  it  not  for  the  labours  of  the  nuns.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  sisters  to  give  them  as  good  food 
as  they  would  get  in  the  workiiouse,  but  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  better  off  than  the  inmates  of  that 
institution.  No  pauper  taint  attaches  to  their  residence 
in  the  Little  Sisters'  Homes  and  they  are  not  compelled 
to  mix  with  the  vile  and  abandoned  characters  who  are 
often  found  in  workhouses.  In  health  and  sickness,  too, 
thf;y  are  treated  with  an  amount  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration which  would  hardly  be  possible  in  a  workhouse, 

S.  St.  Bridget's  Orphanage,  the  oldest  Catholic  c'aarity 
in  -Manchester,  was  founded  about  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  in  the  Presentation  Convent,  Livesey  Street,  but 
for  the  last  few  years  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross  in  Church  Lane,  Harpurhey.  It  is  for  the 
children  of  respectable  parents  who  were  Catholics  and 
residents  in  the  diocese  of  Salford  and  who  are  now 
both  dead.  It  is  maintained  partly  by  voluntary  sub- 
seriptions,  partly  by  interest  on  investment^).  At  present 
there  are  seventeen  children  in  the  iastitution,  though 
formerly,  when  its  funds  were  larger,  it  had  nearly  double 
the  numljer.  Girls  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
are  admitted  and  are  trained  t-  be  domestic  servants, 
dressmakers,  and,  in  some  cases,  teachers. 

4.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  have  es- 
tablished a  very  useful  home  in  St.  Vincent  Street,  Ancoats, 
one  of  the  poorest  and  most  congested  districts  of  Man- 
chester. A  number  of  young  girls  are  housed  and  trained 
to  laundry  work,  and  when  proficient  are  put  out  in 
suitable  situations.  In  addition  there  is  a  night  shelter 
where  destitute  girls  may  stay  for  three  or  four  nights, 
and  get  their  lodging,  supper  and  breakfast  free.  The 
number  of  girls  seeking  the  shelter  varies,  but  may  be 
taken  as  averaging  five  per  night.  The  Sisters  also  take 
charge  during  the  daytime  of  about  twenty  very  young 
children,  whose  mothers  have  to  go  to  work.  Besides 
attending  to  the  inmates  of  their  houses,  the  Sisters  visit 
several  hospitals,  and  interest  themselves  in  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  poor,  men,  women  and  children,  a  task 
in  which  they  have  been  very  successful. 

5.  The  same  Order  conducts  an  excellent  training  home 
in  Rumford  Street,  Chorlton-cn-Mcdlock,  where  about  sixty 
girls,  mostly  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  trained  to 
laundry  work  and  sewing.  The  Sisters  have  also  two 
houses,  apart  from  the  main  institution,  in  which  forty 
other  girls  who  are  old  enough  to  work,  and  are  expected  tj 
pay  a  weekly  sum  for  their  maintenance  find  a  decent  and 
respectable  home.  Girls  temporarily  out  of  employment 
are  taken  in,  and  if  nearly  destitute  no  payment  is  de- 
manded. 

6.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  have  a  home  in 
Blackley,  for  women  and  girls  who  are  incorrigible,  or 
whose  virtue  may  be  in  danger.  The  inmates  are  employed 
in  laundry  work  and  sewing  and  number  about  230.  This 


Order  has  a  wide  experience  of  work  of  this  kind,  and  has 
been  highly  successful  in  it.  By  patience,  by  sympathy, 
by  unceasing  kindness,  they  ^vin  the  confidence  of  their 
charges,  and  restore  to  happiness  and  contentment  many 
lost  creatures  who  had  been  previously  victims  to  hopeless- 
ness and  despair. 

7.  The  Sisters  of  the  Cross  and  Passion,  carry  on  in 
Salford  a  home  for  working  girls,  very  similar  to  that 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Rumford  Street.  It 
has  about  twenty  inmates.  The  same  Order  has  also  two 
large  homes  for  girls  in  Bolton. 

8.  The  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours  have  also  a  house  in 
Salford.  They  devote  themselves  to  nursing  the  sick 
in  their  own  homes. 

9.  Besides  the  above  there  are  three  Poor  Law  school? 
conducted  by  leligious  orders  in  this  diocese  of  Salford, 
Buckley  Hall,  Rochdale,  for  boys.  Holly  Mount,  Tottington 
for  girls  and  the  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth,  Prest- 
wich,  for  very  young  children.  Though  most  of  the 
children  in  these  homes  are  paid  for  by  the  guardians, 
yet  other  children  are  sometimes  admitted  when  there  are 
vacant  places. 

10.  TlI-3  Protection  and  Rescue  Society  is  a  large 
organisation  established  by  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan 
when  Bishop  of  Salford  and  covers  the  whole  of  the 
diocese.  It  devotes  itself  to  the  protection  of  the  young 
who  are  in  danger,  and  expends  about  £4,000  a  j-ear. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  received  from  interest 
in  investments  the  greater  part  of  this  money  is  raised  by 
appeals  in  churches  and  through  the  press  and  by  monthly 
collections  from  door  to  door. 

11.  The  Society  conducts  a  home  in  Worsley  Road 
Patricroft,  in  which  there  are  at  the  present  time  165 
children.  It  has  also  a  home  for  working  boys  at  Fairy 
Hill,  Waterloo  Road,  Manchester,  containing  forty  lads, 
who  contribute  a  few  shillings  a  week  each  towards  their 
maintenance  from  their  wages.  The  boys'  earnings  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  about  £200  a  year  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Society  to  cany  on  the  home.  There  is  also  a 
small  home  in  Chorlton  Terrace,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester,  for  children  on  remand  under  the  Youthful 
Ofiender's  Act.  During  the  past  year  138  children 
were  remanded  here  from  the  police  courts,  who,  but  for  the 
home,  would  have '  had  to  be  sent  to  the  prison  or  to  the 
workhouse.  The  taint  associated  with  these  place? 
has  thus  been  avoided.  The  Society  also  boards  out 
considerable  number  of  children  with  respectable  people 
paying  a  few  shillings  a  week  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
child." 

12.  The  Brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  consist  of 
laymen  of  a  charitable  disposition  who  visit  the  poor 
weekly  in  theu?  homes.  They  have  twenty-five  branches 
or  "  conferences "  as  they  are  called  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  and  raise  about  £700  a  year  which  they  dis- 
tribute partly  in  cash,  partly  in  tickets  for  food.  They 
also  help  the  poor  by  clothing  which  has  been  given  them 
by  benevolent  persons. 

13.  There  is  an  equal  number  of  "  conferences in 
other  parts  of  the  diocese  which  are  domg  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

14.  A  very  similar  society  but  consisting  of  ladies, 
married  or  single,  is  that  of  the  Ladies  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  They  exist  in  at  least  six  of  the  parishes 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  and  number  about  eighty  or 
ninety  members.  They  visit  the  poor  at  their  own  homes 
and  distribute  rehef  in  kind.  But  more  valuable  prob- 
ably than  any  material  gifts  are  the  practical  instruction 
and  help  they  are  able  to  give  to  those  they  visit.  They 
can  talk  to  mothers  about  their  homes  and  their  chikken 
as  only  women  could  and  can  do  work  quite  impossible 
fof  men. 
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15.  There  is  no  special  agency  in  Manchester  among 
Catholics  for  dealing  with  unemployment,  but  the  various 
societies  enumerated  above  interest  themselves  as  far  a 
circumstances  permit  in  finding  work  for  deserving  people 
and  often  with  considerable  success. 

16.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that  numerous 
charities  exist  among  the  Catholics  of  Manchester  and 
district.  That  their  efi'ect  is  good  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  aged  have  the  hardships  of  their  lot  mitigated  by  the 
jMver-ending  kindness  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 


The  young  in  the  various  homes  and  mstitutiona  estab- 
lished for  them  are  carefuUy  protected  from  the  dangers 
of  city  life  and  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  turn  out  respectable  members  of  society. 
Cathohcs  do  not  like  to  see  their  poor,  whether  young  or  old 
in  workhouses,  beUeving  that,  however  careful  the  guar- 
dians may  be  in  their  management,  the  associations  of  the 
place  are  not  beneficial  to  its  inmates,  and  by  their 
charitable  efforts  they  yearly  maintain  many  himdreds  of 
the  destitute  who  otherwise  would  have  been  compelled 
to  become  paupers. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  LOMAX,  AGENT  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
PROVIDENT  AND  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


1.  The  above  society  was  established  in  the  year  1833, 
-And  its  objects  are : — 

The  encouragement  of  industry  and  thrift,  the  suppres- 
sion of  mendicity  and  imposture,  the  occasional  relief 
of  sickness  and  unavoidable  misfortune,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  pubUc  and  private  charity. 

Overlapping. 

2.  The  committee  has  inaugurated  a  scheme  for  the 
registration  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
receiving  charitable  rehef.  Most  of  the  reUef  societies 
have  joined,  but  to  make  the  scheme  absolutely  successful 
every  person  or  institution  having  funds  at  their  disposal 
for  relief  should  co-operate. 

3.  The  plan  is  for  the  co-operating  agencies  to  make 
a  weekly  return  on  a  special  form  having  a  perforated 
slip  attached  of  all  persons  being  assisted  by  them,  and 
to  send  the  same  to  the  office  of  the  society,  when  the 
jiames  and  g^ddresses  are  examined  and  any  information 
kiidw^  is  cantered  in  th«  perforated  slip  and  returned 
to  tli*  fiociefcy  which  has  sent  in  the  list,  a  postcard  being 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  inform  the  last  society  that 
iielped  the  applic^t,  of  tha  amount  of  a  isistaene  being 
given  elsewhere. 

4.  Up  to  the  present  oveij  9,000  names  have  been  regis- 
tered. The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  about  eighteen 
jQionths. 

Other  Charities. 

5.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  some  charities  produce 
"ihe  evil  they  exist  to  cure.  There  is  a  large,  and  I  fear 
an  increasing,  class  in  Manchester  quite  content  to  earn 
food  and  lodging  for  a  night  by  a  slight  task  at  some 
-shelter  or  labour  home ;  they  come  time  after  time  and 
©ever  appear  to  get  regular  employment,  indeed,  many 
of  them  are  content  with  such  a  state  of  existence.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  adequate  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

Poor  Law. 

6.  There  is  close  co-operation  with  the  unions,  and  all 
iXJjases  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  society  for  help  are 
submitted  weekly  to  that  board  of  guardians  in  whose  area 
■the  appljjcant  resides.    Many  cases  of  a  temporary  nature 


and  of  a  superior  class  are  referred  from  time  to  time 
to  this  society  for  assistance  by  the  board  of  guardians. 
This  society  encourages  the  guardians  to  do  this  rather 
than  pauperise  the  appUcants. 

Out-Belief. 

7.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  possible  to  substitute 
voluntary  help  for  Poor  Law  relief  in  all  cases  of 
temporary  sickness.  Persons  compelled  to  apply  for 
outdoor  relief  through  sickness  should  not  be  imder  any 
stigma  of  pauperism  as  at  present. 

Provident  Dispensaries. 

8.  In  connection  with  this  society  there  are  ten  branch 
dispensaries.  The  entrance  fee  is  6d.  for  a  single  person 
and  Is.  for  a  family,  and  a  payment  of  Id.  each  per  week ; 
for  this  free  medical  attendance  and  medicine  is  provided. 

The  wage  limit  is  as  follows  : — 

Single  man  or  woman       -  12s.    per  week. 
Married  couple  -       -       -  18s.  „ 
For  each  child   -       -       -    Is.  6d.  „ 

9.  Families  only  whose  incomes  are  less  than  this  scale 
are  eligible  for  free  medical  treatment  at  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, Salford  Royal  Hospital,  Northern  Hospital  and 
Ancoats  Hospital  (see  page  17  of  Report). 

Unemployment. 

10.  There  is  not  an  abnormal  amount  of  unemployment 
at  the  present  time.  The  cotton  trade  is  very  good  and 
other  branches  of  industry  are  working  full  time.  I  am 
of  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  in  Manchester  a  large 
and  increasing  class  of  imemployed  which  may  be  divided 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Physically  unfit. 

2.  Idle  and  vicious. 

Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

11.  Admitting  that  this  Act  wsis  a  genuine  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mistake 
is  that  the  Act  is  framed  to  deal  with  genuine  distress 
through  want  of  work ;  whereas  the  real  problem  is  men 
who  will  not  work  ;  these  are  always  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  seasons  of  excitement  and  sensational  reports. 


BOYAl,  COMMISSION  ON  tHE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVmENCE  BY  MR.  JAMES  MACDONALD,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS, 

TOWNSHIP  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester, 


Combination  of  Unions.  , 

1.  The  combination  of  two  or  more  unions  for  a  special 
purpose  must  obviously  be  more  economical  than  if  each 
union  had  itself  to  undertake  the  work. 

2.  As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that  some  years  ago 
the  casual  wards  in  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Unions 
respectively  were  found  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  fulfil 
their  purpose,  neither  ward  having  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  detaining  casuals  or  setting  them  to  work.  By 
combining  and  erecting  joint  casual  wards  providing 
sufficient  accommodation,  the  number  of  casuals  from  the 
two  unions  rapidly  fell  to  about  the  number  which  each 
\mion  had  previously  had  to  deal  with,  while  the  cost  of 
the  erection  and  administration  of  the  joint  institution 
has  been  relatively  much  less  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  two  smaller  institutions  had  been  provided — one 
for  each  union.  Another  advantage  gained  is  that  by 
combination  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
class  is  secured. 

3.  Again,  by  combining  (as  they  have  done)  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  test  house  for  the  able-bodied,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  fully-equipped  test  house 
to  which  able-bodied  men  can  be  sent  has  resulted  in  both 
of  these  unions  being  relieved  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
number  of  idle  men  who  would  have  been  content  to 
remain  in  an  ordinary  workhouse,  where  the  strict  dis- 
cipline which  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  class  of 
paupers  cannot  be  effectively  applied. 

Swinton  Schools. 

4.  The  children  belonging  to  the  township  of  Man- 
chester are  maintained  in  the  separate  schools  at  Swinton. 
The  schools  are  of  the  type  known  as  "  barrack  schools," 
but,  while  each  mode  of  dealing  with  pauper  children 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  guardians  are 
of  opinion  that  the  institutional  system  is  on  the  whole 
as  effective  as  any  other.  A  more  healthy,  cheerful  and 
contented  lot  of  children  than  those  maintained  in  these 
schools  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere,  and  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  diseases,  which  occur 
amongst  children  in  every  description  of  institution,  the 
general  health  of  the  children  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

5.  The  schools  will  accommodate  about  800  children, 
and  the  reports  of  the  periodical  visits  paid  to  such  of  the 
children  as  have  been  placed  out  in  situations  show  that 
the  schools  are  doing  a  good  work. 

Suggested  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  extension  or 
otherwise  of  the  powers  of  guardians,  I  think  that  it  is 
desirable  that  such  powers  should  be  extended  in  the 
direction,  for  instance,  of  giving  greater  power  for  the 
detention  of  workhouse  inmates  in  certain  classes  of  ceises 
and  power  for  the  compulsory  removal  of  certain  cases 
to  a  workhouse,  while,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  outdoor  relief,  I  think  it  advisable  that  the  latitude 
at  present  allowed  to  guardians  should  be  restricted. 

7.  Indeed,  I  think  if  a  much  stricter  supervision  were 
exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  over  the 
administration  of  out-relief,  and  the  powers  of  that 
Board  could  be  used  to  bring  into  line  those  guardians 
who  administer  out-relief  in  a  lavish  manner  and  without 
due  discrimination,  it  would  be  of  national  benefit ;  and 
in  this  connection  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
if  rules  for  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  on  similar 
lines  to  those  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many 
years  in  the  township  of  Manchester  were  made  to  apply 
to  all  boards  of  guardians  in  the  country.  A  copy  of 
these  rules  is  handed  in. 

8.  I  would  suggest — 

(a)  That  further  powers  of  detention  in  the  work- 
house should  be  gfiven  to  guardians  in  the  cases  of 
(i.)  ins-and-outs,  (ii.)  feeble-minded  women,  and  (iii.) 
women  suffering  from  contagious  diseases. 


(6)  That  justices  should  be  empowered,  on  the 
application  of  a  board  of  guardians,  to  direct  the 
compulsory  removal  to  the  workhouse  of  destitute 
persons  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves- 
and  have  no  one  to  properly  attend  to  them. 

(c)  That  guardians  should  be  required  to  provide- 
suitable  accommodation,  apart  from  the  workhouse, 
for  all  children  in  health  above  three  years  of  age, 
in  whose  cases  indoor  relief  is  necessary. 

{d)  That  guardians  should  also  be  required  to 
provide  separate  accommodation  for  deserving  aged 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  to  assign  special, 
privileges  to  them. 

(e)  That  no  building  be  opened  by  any  person 
or  body  of  persons  as  a  shelter  or  free  lodging  house 
for  destitute  persons,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  first  had  and  obtained. 

The  Effect  of  WorlcJwu.se  Life  on  the  different  Classes  of 
Inmates. 

9.  The  Aged  and  Infirm. — I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  although  somewhat  monotonous,  the  life  of" 
the  aged  and  infirm  inmates  is  considerably  lengthened 
by  the  great  care  and  attention  which  is  bestowed  upoit 
them  whilst  in  the  workhouse,  and  although  the  rules 
and  restraint  of  personal  hberty  must  be  irksome,  and,  in 
the  cases  of  persons  of  good  character,  the  association 
with  inmates  whose  manners  and  language  are  repulsive 
must  be  a  source  of  annoyance  and  discomfort,  still  they 
must  in  many  respects  be  very  much  more  comfortable 
under  the  improved  conditions  to  be  found  in  most 
workhouses  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  lived  outside 
in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  with  most  probably  insanitary 
surroundings. 

10.  The  Able-bodied. — The  effect  of  workhouse  fife  on 
the  able-bodied  inmates  must  differ  considerably  according 
to  their  character  and  former  life  and  surroundings. 
In  the  case  of  persons  whose  one  object  in  fife  has  been 
to  shirk  all  responsibilities,  they  are  no  doubt  quite 
satisfied  with  being  allowed  to  exist  in  an  ordinary  work- 
house where  stritt  discipline  is  not  enforced  free  from, 
care  and  the  trouble  of  earning  their  own  Uvehhood,. 
but  in  cases  of  persons  who  have  formerly  had  any 
feelings  of  independence  or  self-respect,  the  workhouse 
life  must  to  some  extent  imbue  them  with  a  feehng  of 
degradation  and  depression,  and  cause  them  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  may  be  able  to  shake  the 
workhouse  dust  from  off  their  feet. 

IL  Sick  Inmates. — The  sick  poor  who  are  received  into 
our  up-to-date  workhouse  infirmaries  must  surely  be 
thankful  that  there  are  such  institutions  in  which  they 
can  obtain  medical  treatment  and  efficient  nursing.  In 
a  large  number  ot  cases  there  seems  to  be  less  reluctance 
to  accept  rehef  in  this  form  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

12.  Children. — The  effect  of  workhoube  life  on  children 
must  be  most  pernicious.  Those  boards  of  guardians 
who  still  maintain  their  children  in  the  workhouse  should 
be  compelled  to  provide,  without  delay,  suitable  accom- 
modation for  them  elsewhere  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  workhouse. 

Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal. 

13.  To  abrogate  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal 
over  the  whole  country  would  be  unjust  to  large  centres 
of  population  and  to  the  principal  seaports.  At  the  same 
time  the  suspension  of  this  law  between  neighbouring 
unions,  who  may  desire  it,  leads  no  doubt  to  considerable 
economy,  and  I  may  here  state  that  the  operation  of  this 
law  has  been  suspended  by  mutual  consent  (except  as 
regards  pauper  lunatics)  as  between  the  three  Manchester 
unions  (Manchester,  Chorlton.  and  Prestwich)  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  ERNEST  S.  REYNOLDS,  F.R.C.P.,  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE 
MANCHESTER  ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  AND  VISITING  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE 
MANCHESTER  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARY. 


Proviwcial  Ueban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Definrbiou-s 


1.  I  beg  to  sta^e  that,  for  the  last  sixteen  years  I  have 
been  the  (visiting)  medical  officer  of  the  Manchester 
Workhouse  Infirmary,  an  institution  containing  about 
1,400  beds  for  the  sick  and  about  400  beds  for  lunatics 
and  epileptics.  During  the  same  period  I  have  been 
connected  with  either  one  or  other  of  the  charitable 
Manchester  hospitals  as  a  physician.  I  have  thus  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  medical  rehef  in  Manchester 
which  is  available  for  the  very  poorest  and  also  for  the 
poor.. 

2.  By  "  very  poorest  "  I  mT>si  be  ujiderstood  to  mean 
the  person  who  is  or  ought  to  be  in  receipt  of 
par'sh  rehef,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  quite 
thriftless.  And  by  the  "  poor  "  those  who,  if  sick,  attend 
the  charitable  (vohmtary)  hospitals  ;  most  of  these  earn 
some  definite  wage  and  are  more  or  less  thrifty,  but  can- 
not afl^ord  to  spend  much  on  doctors'  fees  and  especially 
for  the  fees  of  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons. 

3.  By  "  infirmary  "  I  mean  the  workhouse  infirmary  ; 
and 

4.  By  "  hospital  "  I  mean  a  charitable  or  voluntary 
hospital.  My  remarks  also  must  be  understood  to  refer 
principally  to  Manchester,  with  which  place  I  am  most 
intimate. 

The  c  nestion     ^"  very  poorest  there  is  ample  relief  provided, 

of\l  e'neetr"  the  Manchester  Workhouse  Infirmary  being  never  full, 
and  there  is  in  addition  another  large  infirmary  for  the 
Manchester  district  at  Withington. 


of  more  free 
medical 
relief. 
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6.  But  I  think  that  in  some  way  more  power  should  be 
given  to  the  board  of  guardians  to  insist  on  the  removal 
of  sick  and  destitute  persons  into  the  infirmary  as  at  times 
they  are  left  by  their  friends  or  neighbours  either  un- 
attended or  insufficiently  attended  and  in  a  dying  con- 
dition because  they  will  not  submit  to  removal. 

7.  For  the  poor  there  is  at  present  not  sufficient  hos- 
pital accommodation  in  Manchester,  with  the  result 
that  patients  cannot  be  kept  in  for  a  sufficient  time,  and 
even  urgent  cases  have  to  be  refused  admission  from  lack 
of  room. 

8.  The  result  is  that  not  a  few  poor  persons  urgently 
ill  or  suftering  from  chronic  diseases  have  to  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse  infijmary,  and  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases  this  is  their  first  introduction  to  pauperism  and  a 
workhouse  fife. 

9.  Much  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  will  cease 
in  Manchester  in  about  two  years,  as  a  larger  hospital 
containing  t,vvica  the  present  number  of  beds  is  now  in 
course  of  construction. 

11.  I  should  say  that  the  class  of  persons  going  to 
workhouse  infirmaries  is  the  same  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago  ;  I  have  noticed  no  difierence  either  better  or  worse. 

12.  There  is  not  much  overlapping  between  Poor 
liaw  and  voluntary  hospitals,  as  the  rules  of  the  voluntary 
hospitals  distinctly  state  that  persons  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief  are  not  admissible.  But  any  person,  however  poor, 
is  attended  to  in  the  casualty  department  of  the  voluntary 
hospital,  and  if  urgently  ill  is  admitted  if  there  is  room. 

13.  Co-operation  exists  between  the  voluntary  hospitals 
and  the  workhouse  infirmaries.  The  workhouse  authori- 
ti^s  will  always  remove  from  the  voluntary  hospital  any 
urgently  sick  person  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  the 
hospital ;  and  also  such  chronic  and  incurable  cases  who 
ha^'e  been  resident  for  long  periods  in  the  hospital  and 
whose  friends  cannot  take  proper  charge  of. 


Question  of 
one  "  healtl 
authority  " 
for  dealing 
with  sickne 
among  the 
poor  and  ve 


14.  Long  lasting  but  curable  cases  such  as  some  frac- 
tures of  the  legs  are  sometimes  sent  from  the  hospital  to  the 
infirmary  owina:  to  want  of  room  in  the  former,  but  this 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

15.  As  to  the  question  of  whether  some  general  pubUc 
health  authority  controlhng  all  aid  for  the  sick,  both 
poor  and  very  poorest,  would  I  e  better  than  the  present 
system.  I  do  not  think  one  controlling  body  for  the 
rehef  of  sickness  in  these  classes  would  answer  in  this 
country. 

16.  The  poor  aje  more  or  less  deserving,  and  therefore 
will  always  be  proper  objects  for  private  charity,  and 
the  controlhng  body  will  almost  necessarily  have  to  be 
selected  from  private  Individuals. 

17.  But  the  very  poorest  are  more  or  less  undeserving 
(taken  in  a  very  wide  sense)  and  are  not  so  commonly 
objects  of  sympathy  ;  and  yet  they  must  be  cared  for 
by  some  one  and  especially  so,  as  if  not  looked  after  they 
would  be  a  danger  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

18.  Furids  for  this  purpose  must  almost  necessarily 
be  levied  by  compulsion  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
in  the  shape  of  poor  rates.  And  it  follows  that  the 
control  of  the  very  poorest  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
publicly  elected  body.  This  ccntrolling  body,  moreover, 
should  be  the  same  body  which  looks  after  the  general 
interests  of  the  very  poorest,  whether  sick  or  healthy. 

19.  Whether  it  should  be  a  board  of  guardians  or  a 
Poor  Law  committee  of  a  municipal  corporation  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  matter  very  much,  and  the  change  would 
only  be  similar  to  what  has  recently  occurred  in  sub- 
stituting an  education  committee  for  a  school  board. 

20.  One  point  in  favour  of  a  Poor  Law  committee  of  the 
corporation  would  be  that  the  same  committee  might 
have  the  control  of  the  infectious  disease  hospitals.  At 
present  these  are  under  the  control  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  and  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  overlapping  with  the  workhouse  infirmary,  which 
might  thus  be  avoided. 

21.  I  do  not  think  the  medical  officer  of  health  should 
have  any  control  of  the  workhouse  infirmary,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  all  hospitals 
either  for  infectious  disease,  for  paupers,  or  for  voluntary 
patients  to  be  required  to  send  a  weekly  report  in  some 
detail  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  judge  of  the  general  morbidity  of  the 
community. 

22.  At  workhouse  infirmaries  generally  there  is  an  General  L 
insufficient  medical  resident  staff  ;  there  should  be  more  criticisiiil 
faciUties  given  so  that  the  patients  could  easily  receive  the  medical  j 
services  of  speciahsts.    So  that  on  the  staff  of  workhouse  Poor  La 
infirmaries  there  should  be  consulting   physicians  and  ''^li^f, 
surgeons  and  also  medical  men  specially  trained  in  diseases 
of  women,  of  the  eye,  the  skin,  etc.,  etc.    Medical  know- 
ledge is  nowadays  too  wide  for  any  one  or  two  men 
to  cover  the  whole  range  of  treatment. 

23.  As  regards  the  "  parish  doctors "  Avho  visit  by 
order  of  the  relieving  officer  the  very  poorest  in  their 
homes  I  think  they  should  still  be  supervised  as  at  present 
by  the  board  of  guardians  (or  Poor  Law  committee). 
There  is  no  necessity  so  far  as  I  know  for  them  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a  head  medical  officer.  Nor  do  I 
think  these  offices  should  be  held  for  short  periods  only 
by  more  or  less  recently  qualified  medical  men.  For  the 
permanent  official  can  much  better  get  to  know  the  poorest 
in  his  district  such  as  apply  again  ?.nd  again  for  medical 
relief. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  MARY  STANISTREET,  MEMBEB  AND  TREASURER  OF 
BROWNIOW  HILL  BRABAZON  COMMITTEE  AND  MEMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres- 

Broivnlow  Hill. — Brabazon  Work. 

1.  This  work  was  begun  in  the  Infirmary,  Brownlow 
Hill,  in  1895,  and  has  gone  on  steadily  since. 

2.  The  work  has  been  done  in  the  wards  of  male  infir- 
mary and  in  a  division  of  the  old  women  in  the  House. 
It  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  men,  who,  when  once 
started  in  the  work,  regret  any  interruption  to  it. 

3.  The  various  occupations — wood-carving,  mat-making, 
frame  wool-work,  embroidery — depend  greatly  on  the 
ladiC)  who  come  to  help  in  teaching  the  men,  as  they  need 
much  direction  and  encouragement.  Excellent  wood- 
■;arving  was  done  till  the  lady  who  taught  it  had  to  leave 
[iiverpool,  and  no  one  has  been  found  to  take  her  place. 

4.  Some  men  have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  by 
the  work  they  learnt  during  their  stay  in  hospital.  One 
■nan  offered  this  winter  to  come  and  teach  the  men  what 
lad  been  taught  him. 

5.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  get  the  men  to  start  any 
work  ;  when  started  they  go  steadily  on  and  confess  it 
helps  them  to  have  something  to  do,  specially  with  the 
chronic  cases,  giving  them  "something  else  to  think  of" 
than  their  own  ailments. 

6.  With  the  old  women,  the  visit  of  the  lady  to  teach 
and  read  to  them  is  "  a  break  "  in  the  week,  and  as  well 
as  giving  them  fresh  interests,  keeps  them  from  "  arguing 
and  quarrelling  among  themselves." 

7.  All  the  ■work  is  sold  at  the  annual  sale  and  the  prices 
so  fixed  as  to  allow  a  proper  value  for  the  work  expended 
on  each  article. 

8.  Rewards  of  tobacco,  sweets,  papers  are  given  regu- 
larly, and  a  subscription  is  paid  from  Brabazon  Funds  to  a 
Library,  each  worker  being  allowed  to  have  a  book. 

9.  There  is  a  representative  Committee  responsible 
to  the  select  vestry  for  the  proper  working  of  the 
Brabazon  Scheme. 


-Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

10.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  work  is  getting  the  sup- 
port and  help  of  ladies  who  can  give  a  regular  time 
and  day  to  it,  and  with  knowledge  and  capability  of 
teaching  work  to  others. 

Olive  Mount. — Cottages  Homes. 

11.  These  homes  have  only  been  started  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  now  all  children  (healthy)  are  sent  up  to 
this  establishment. 

12.  Ins  ani  Outs  Department. — Here  the  children  are 
sent  up  daily  from  the  workhouse  and  are  kept  for  a 
period  till  it  is  decided  which  institution  they  shall  be  sent 
to.  The  Protestants  are  drafted  into  the  cottage 
homes,  and  the  Catholics  to  the  various  Institutions  they 
are  suitable  for.  There  is  no  "pauper"  help:  the  assis- 
tants are  responsible  for  the  children  under  their  charge. 

13.  The  Cottages. — Each  cottage  can  accommodate 
fourteen  children,  and  the  "  Foster  Mother  "  in  charge 
has  the  help  of  a  half  timer  to  assist  her  with  work.  She 
is  expected  to  make  all  do  some  little  thing,  and  make 
the  life  as  homelike  as  possible. 

14.  There  are  separate  cottages  for  boys  and  girls  and 
one  for  babies,  the  very  young  children,  who  require 
more  individual  care  ;  here  the  "  mother  "  has  an  assistant, 
as  the  children  need  attention  and  can  give  no  help. 

15.  The  Committee  hope  and  believe  that  the  cottage 
home  life  will  assist  the  children  in  training  them  for  work 
and  that  girls  who  have  taken  share  in  work  of  their  own 
cottage,  will  have  received  good  training  for  service.. 

1 6.  The  Governor  lives  in  one  of  the  cottages,  and  matron 
in  the  Ins-and-Outs  Block.  The  matron  is  responsible  to 
the  governor  for  supervision  of  all  the  domestic  work, 
and  visits  daily  each  cottage. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  J.  B.  STOPFORD,  M.A.,  VICAR  OF  LEESFIELD, 

OLDHAM. 


Provincial  Urban  Centees — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


Description  of  a  Poverty-stricken  District. 

1.  At  one  time,  1892-1901,  I  had  a  district  assigned  to 
me  by  the  Ven.  J.  M.  Wilson,  late  Archdeacon  of  Man- 
chester, and  Vicar  of  Rochdale,  which  gave  me  ample 
scope  for  inquiry  into  crime  and  poverty.  This  distiict 
included  some  of  the  lowest  neighbourhoods  in  the  town 
of  Rochdale,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  parish 
of  Rochdale.  Roughly  speaking,  it  contained  about  4,000 
people.  There  were  eight  lodging-houses  in  the  area  and 
some  dwelling-houses  used  as  "  Furnished  rooms."  The 
houses  in  many  of  the  streets  were  of  a  poor  type  and 
might  be  let  for  3s.  6d.,  3s.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  week.  Many 

429— IV. 


were  "  Back-to-back "  dwellings.  Some  of  them  were 
situated  in  dark  and  unwholesome  courts.  There  were 
also  other  better-class  houses  situated  in  streets  where 
traffic  was  considerable,  and  rents  correspondingly  higher. 
There  were  also  eleven  enclosed  courts  where  sanitation 
was  imperfect  and  light  and  air  much  needed. 

2.  A  district  of  this  character  must  of  necessity  show 
many  cases  of  chronic  poverty,  such  as  old  people  stranded 
in  their  latter  days,  people  of  feeble  constitution,  the 
frequenters  of  common  lodging-houses,  who  seldom  have 
regular  employment,  the  weak  and  drunken  family,  where 
there  is  little  knowledge  of  the  higher  life  and  little  impulse 
to  it,  the  idle  lad,  the  unfortunate  girl  of  the  lowest  class. 
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3.  My  memory  of  the  poor  of  this  district  is  vivid. 

Police  Court  Returns. 
One  year  I  examined  the  police  court  returns,  as  given 
in  the  files  of  the  local  papers,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
information.  Ninety  separate  cases  were  from  this  dis- 
trict alone  brought  before  the  Local  Bench  of  Magistrates 
in  a  year  chosen  at  haphazard.  Connected  with  them 
were  300  to  400  relatives :  children,  parents,  or  more  remote 
relations.  They  were  summoned  on  such  charges  as 
"  Drimk  and  disorderly,"  "  Indecent  behaviour,"  "  Steal- 
ing," "  Using  obscene  language,"  "  Assault." 

4.  Let  us  note  that  one  in  forty  of  the  population  of  our 
area  appeared  in  the  police  court  in  the  year  under  review. 
Several  of  those  who  thus  were  summoned  appeared  three 
times  in  the  year ;  some,  too,  had  often  appeared  before,  e.g., 
one  was  brought  up  for  the  ninety-first  time,  another  for 
the  fifty-fourth  time,  another  for  the  forty-fifth  time, 
others  for  the  fortieth,  thirty-seventh,  thirty-fifth,  twenty- 
second,  fourteenth,  eleventh,  and  fewer  times. 

Influence  of  Criminals. 

5.  The  influence  of  such  poor  degraded  creatures  was 
felt  throughout  the  area.  A  single  man  or  woman  can 
make  life  in  a  court  or  street  intolerable  for  others  ;  what 
must  be  the  power  of  such  a  number  as  ninety  ?  Life  is 
poisoned  ;  the  moral  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  evil  ; 
crime  and  sin  abound.  Can  we  wonder  at  it  ?  The 
public  opinion  of  such  streets  does  not  condemn  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  in  gaol.  Is  is  said  without  any  shame,  "  So- 
and-so  has  gone  down  for  a  week." 

6.  In  a  town  of  even  moderate  dimensions  we  find  such 
low-class  districts  well-defined  and  well-known.  From 
time  to  time  one  hears  that  some  family  has  left  their  house 
and  migrated.  They  may  generally  be  discovered  in 
some  other  like  area.  The  social  worker  knows  where  to 
look ;  he  can  guess  to  what  parts  of  a  town  they  may  have 
gone,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  going  and  searching.  I 
have  done  this  many  times.  Poverty-stricken  and 
criminal  areas  are  well-known  to  every  social  worker,  just 
as  well  as  the  fashionable  or  residential  part  is. 

Guardians'  Returns. 

7.  A  study  of  the  guardians'  relief  returns  for  the  same 
period  and  area  is  as  significant  as  the  police  court  returns. 
176  separate  cases  were  relieved  ;  dependent  upon  these 
were  fifty-six  wives  and  218  children  ;  total,  448.  That  is 
about  one  in  nine  of  the  population. 

8.  The  causes  why  relief  was  given  were  various  ;  the 
chief  was:  "No  work,"  "Sickness,"  "Infirmity,"  "Hus- 
band's neglect,"  "  Fatherless  children." 

9.  "  No  work "  accounted  for  seventy-five  persons. 
Thirteen  of  those  came  before  the  local  bench  ;  eight  lived 
in  lodging-houses  and  may  be  taken  as  unworthy ;  over 
twenty  took  drink  to  excess;  eight  or  nine  were  young 
men,  strong  and  able  to  work.  Five  received  help  from 
the  local  branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
Considering  that  there  were  forty-nine  undeserving  cases 
and  five  helpable  ones  out  of  fifty-four,  may  we  assume 
that  three  or  four  of  the  remaining  twenty-one  would  be 
worthy  of  help  ? 

W:  10.  Again,  the  cases  of  relief  through  sickness  numbered 
thirty-eight.  Four  of  these  appeared  before  the  magis- 
trates and  thirteen  came  from  lodging-houses  ;  four  others 
were  absolutely  undeserving  from  my  own  observation  ; 
nine  others  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
which  relieved  four  as  bona  fide  cases.  Of  the  remaining 
-oases  I  question  whether  three  would  be  fit  for  relief  on 
diarity  Organisation  Society  principles. 

Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief. 

'  11.  With  results  like  these  I  ask  myself  the  question. 
What  effect  oan  outdoor  relief  have  upon  the  lives  and 
characters  of  these  people  ?  They  turn  to  it  for  all  kinds 
of  reasons. 

12.  I  recall  a  young  man  who  was  out  of  work  for  many 
months  and  then  found  employment.  He  told  me  one 
day  he  thought  of  changing  his  work  because  he  could  not 
play  football  regularly  and  he  wanted  to  do  so.  He  had 
had  outdoor  relief  by  work  at  the  v/orkhouse,  and  he 
knew  he  could  get  it  again. 


13.  Or  here  is  a  father  with  five  children,  who  lived 
in  several  houses,  but  always  in  dark  corners  where  the 
rent  was  low.  He  could  not  get  up  soon  enough  to  go  to 
work,  and  therefore  lost  his  place  time  after  time.  He 
worked  for  the  guardians,  receiving  relief  in  food  and 
money.  A  lazy  man  like  this  is  never  improved  by  out- 
door relief.  His  children  are  irregular  at  school ;  there 
they  are  the  dull  children  in  the  class.  Frequently  it 
happens  they  attain  only  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  standard. 
The  education  received  is  soon  lost.  The  name  can  be 
written ;  we  find  this  out  when  a  boy  or  girl  from  such  a 
house  comes  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  to  be  married  :  but 
he  cannot  read  intelligently  ;  words  of  two  syllables  are 
too  much  for  him.  Sunday  school  also  reveals  this  loss 
of  education  ;  and  often  the  reason  why  Sunday  school 
is  deserted  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  efforts  at  reading 
call  out  the  derision  of  some  of  the  other  scholars.  Far 
better  would  it  be  if  the  demoral'sed  parent,  who  is  idle, 
vicious,  or  drunken,  or  all  three,  were  refused  outdoor 
relief  and  the  children  removed  to  institutions. 

14.  Why  should  there  not  be  State  homes  for  such 
children,  where  they  can  learn  trades,  have  good  examples 
before  them,  and  be  taught  how  to  make  effort  ?  The 
lazy  father,  the  poor  degraded  mother,  teach  their  children 
lessons  which  they  learn,  alas  !  too  quickly.  I  once  knew 
a  father,  mother,  grandfather  and  two  sons,  all  sent  to 
prison  on  one  court  day  for  separate  offences.  Out- 
door relief  in  such  cases  perpetuates  evil  and  helps  to 
keep  up  family  traditions  of  ineffectiveness,  vice,  and 
drunkenness. 

Black  Spots. 

15.  I  have  often  thought  that  certain  streets  in  our 
towns  ought  to  have  a  black  mark  against  them,  signi- 
fying that  no  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  there.  Some 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  certam  areas  should  be 
thus  distinguished.  There  would  be  some  hardship  in 
cases  of  sudden  sickness  and  of  a  few  old  people,  but  pro- 
bably the  good  would  far  out-weigh  the  small  percentage 
of  hardship.i. 

Old  and  Infirm. 

16.  The  effect  of  the  present  system  of  outdoor  relief 
upon  the  old  and  infirm  involves  very  intricate  problen'3. 
But  probably  all  will  agree  that,  when  given,  it  should  1  a 
adequate.  Here  are  two  old  people,  brother  and  sister, 
seventy-nine  and  sixty-six  respectively ;  they  live  together 
in  a  house  whose  rent  is  3s.  6d.  ;  they  are  allowed  3s.  6d., 
and  2s.  6d.  by  the  guardians.  Their  total  income  is  Cs. 
with  Is.  from  a  sick  club ;  they  have  therefore  3s.  6d.  for 
fuel,  light,  food  and  clothing  per  week.  Fire  in  winter 
will  cost  lOd.  and  oil  perhaps  2d.,  and  there  remains  2s.  6d. 
for  food,  or  4|d.  per  day.  It  would  be  cruel,  people  would 
say,  to  send  these  old  people  into  the  House  ;  yet  their 
misery  is  acute,  their  house  and  persons  are  dirty,  their 
life  is  one  long  effort  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The 
sister  has  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  until  a  year  ago,  and 
has  kept  her  brother  for  a  dozen  years  at  least.  They  have 
distant  relations  who  help  them  slightly,  but  their  help 
is  just  a  dole  of  a  few  coppers,  or  a  gift  of  coals,  or  some 
broken  meat. 

17.  Or  again,  here  is  another  couple,  man  sixty-nine, 
woman  sixty-one.  They  live  in  a  hoi'se  3s.  per  week. 
They  are  allowed  5s.  by  the  guardians.  The  man  has  one 
arm.  They  are  both  uncared  for.  They  do  not  wash 
very  often,  and  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  a  dark 
house.  Now  and  then  they  have  the  exhilarating  in- 
fluence of  a  pint  of  beer,  which  makes  them  for  the  moment 
forget  their  troubles  and  trials.  Wretched  must  their  lot 
be.  Inside  the  House  they  would  find  warm  friendhness, 
and  abundance  of  food,  and  soon  they  would  get  over  the 
loss  of  liberty  and  the  diffictilty  of  living  by  rule.  They 
would  be  happier  every  way.  Now  they  look  to  the 
weekly  relief  as  the  security  for  rent,  fire,  and  a  Uttle  food. 
Their  Uves  never  can  be  bright ;  gradually  they  will  sink 
into  semi-imbeciUty.  Inside  the  House  they  would  be 
freed  from  care,  their  fives  would  open  out  a  little,  theia 
would  be  a  possibility  of  growth. 

18.  Consider  the  old  widower  or  widow.  Often  thty 
live  with  relations,  often  in  dwelling-houses  alone.  One 
knows  quite  well  the  old  man  who  has  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per 
week  who  lives  with  a  son  or  daughter.  If  too  feeble  to 
attend  to  themselves,  the  affection  of  the  children  is  sorely 
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tested  ;  and  yet  one  is  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
wonderful  self-denial  and  sacrifice  manifested  towards 
the  old  and  sometimes  very  querulous. 

19.  In  some  cases  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  perhaps 
disgusting  illness  the  old  man  and  woman  must  occupy 
the  same  sleeping  room  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  have 
known  cases  of  cancer  where  there  were  two  other  beds  in 
the  sam3  bedroom.  This  side  of  outdoor  relief  is  not  known 
because  it  is  difiicult  for  anyone  but  the  clergyman  or 
doctor  to  know  the  domiciliary  arrangements.  Probablj 
the  medical  officer  of  health  ought  to  have  power  of  visi- 
tation in  outdoor  relief  cases  and  of  making  recommenda- 
tions where  necessary. 

20.  In  other  cases  old  parents  who  live  with  children 
find  themselves  much  in  the  way.  Often  I  have  been  told 
by  them  that  they  would  welcome  the  end.  Compelled 
to  go  inside  the  workhouse,  such  c  i-ses  would  be  h-T  ppier. 

Widows. 

21.  When  a  widow  is  left  with  four  or  five  young 
children  there  is  often  real  hardship.  The  pittance 
allowed  by  the  guardians  is  inadequate.  The  mother 
must  do  something  and  the  children  left  alone  suflier. 
The  older  ones  become  unruly  and  the  house  demoralised. 
On  considering  such  cases  one  feels  that  soms  of  the 
children  might  well  be  removed  to  institutions  and  the 
mother  aided  by  voluntary  and  other  workers.  But  these 
would  have  to  be  earnest,  devoted,  and  persistent.  On 
a  large  scale  there  would  be  need  of  an  alliance  amongst 
the  philanthropic  and  charitable,  and  a  union  of  workers 
which  England  has  not  yet  seen.  Why  should  not 
experienced  social  workers  take  charge  of  such  cases 
and  help  them  through  such  organisations  as  the  Mothers' 
Union  and  kindred  bodies  ? 

22.  One  such  case  with  which  I  have  dealt  lately  is 
worth  recording. 

The  father  was  employed  in  a  cotton  mill  and  earned 
about  30s.  per  week.  He  was  a  drunken  man  and  his 
wife  and  children  consequently  suffered  sorely.  Their  home 
was  in  a  low  neighbourhood ;  the  father  did  not  give  his  wife 
money  sufficient  to  rent  a  decent  house.  The  children 
were — a  girl  of  fourteen  years,  and  boys  of  eleven,  five, 
and  three  years  respectively.  In  the  autumn  of  1905 
the  father  feU  ill,  and  pneumonia  supervened  ;  his  con- 
stitution, enfeebled  through  drink,  could  not  resist  the 
disease  and  he  died  after  a  few  days'  illness.  A  few 
weeks  after  his  death  a  fifth  child  was  bom.  The  eldest 
girl  had  just  begun  to  work  and  earned  a  few  shillings 
per  week.  Soon,  however,  a  further  misfortune  came 
to  the  family  ;  the  girl  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
a  diseased  bone  in  one  leg.  The  guardian?  allowed 
the  mother  8s.  per  week.  Here  the  Mothers'  Union  hon. 
secretary  stepped  in.  The  mother  belonged  to  the  Lees- 
field  parish  branch,  and  the  members  agreed  to  allow  the 
mother  Is.  per  week  from  their  funds,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Stopford,  Vicar  of  Leesfield,  supplemented  this 
with  6d.  per  week.  A  member  of  the  congregition  gave 
also  a  bag  of  coals  per  week  for  many  weeks.  Then  the 
mother  found  that  the  eldest  boy  was  be3oming  very 
unruly  and  she  obtained  the  offer  for  his  entrance  and 
that  of  his  next  brother  to  an  orphan  institution.  The 
girl  also  obtained  entrance  into  a  children's  home  wherj 
her  leg  is  being  properly  treated.  The  baby  died  at 
Christmas,  1905,  and  thus  the  mother  was  left  with  one 
child.  She  works  when  she  can,  and,  though  not  free 
from  care,  the  appended  letter  shows  how  grateful  she 
is.    {See  Appendix  No.  XL VIII.  (A.) 

23.  Altogether  the  cost  to  this  e  :clesiastical  parish 
was  £4  8s.  in  money,  and  much  service  rendered  by 
the  clergy  and  other  workers.  The  result  will  be,  we 
believe,  that  a  family  wiU  be  saved.  It  should  be  added 
that  we  took  care  to  give  the  money  so  that  the  woman 
might  not  be  deprived  of  any  portion  of  parish  relief 
through  our  charity.  It  is  not  unknown  for  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  to  deduct  the  amount  of  help  given 
by  private  persons  from  the  gross  amount  they  give  ; 
so  does  "  red  tape  "  choke  sympathy  and  active  work. 

Co-operation  of  Poor  Law  with  Private  Charity. 

24.  The  conclusion  forced  upon  me  from  this  and 
other  cases  is  the  necessity  of  co-operation  between  Poor 
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Law  authorities  and  those  who  help  cases  of  need.  At 
present  the  Poor  Law  discourages  private  charity.  And 
further,  thoii'  action,  I  fear,  often  leads  to  deceit  on  the 
part  of  those  who  need  rehef.  The  outwitting  of  the 
Poor  Law  official  is  not  regarded  as  wrong.  It  is  rather 
praiseworthy  and  clever.  This  cannot  be  a  right  result 
of  our  system. 

Outdoor  Relief  and  Relatives. 

25.  Outdoor  relief  is  accepted  by  people  who  would  not 
accept  indoor  relief.  I  recall  an  old  man  and  woman, 
both  over  70  years  o:  age,  whose  two  sons  cont  ibuted 
through  the  Poor  Law  a  small  sum  weekly.  The  wife  was 
strong  considering  her  advanced  years,  and  earned  a  'ew 
coppers  now  and  again  The  sons,  a  plumber  and  a 
mechanic,  would  never  let  their  parents  enter  the  House, 
but  they  let  them  nearly  starve.  They  gave  what  they 
v  ere  compelled,  ani  no  more.  So  the  outdoor  relief 
failed  to  provide  adequately  ani  undermined  filial  love 
an  1  responsibility. 

26.  I  have  known  persons  in  receipt  o'  outdoor  relief 
who  live  with  relatives.  Frequently  help  is  given  in  the 
home,  or  in  caring  for  chilJren,  or  in  some  other  way. 
Such  service  is  liable  to  be  unrecognised,  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  set  against  board  and  lodging.  In  not  a  ''ew  cases  a 
small  weekly  wage  ought  also  to  be  given. 

27.  Outdoor  relief  destroys  self-respact,  and  I  think 
also  often  loosens  ties  of  relationship,  making  relatives 
careless,  because,  as  they  put  it,  "  the  guardians  will 
give  them  something." 

Clergy  Relief. 

28.  The  relief  given  by  clergy  must  differ  very  much 
in  different  parishes.  In  some  cases  there  are  doles  and 
small  charities  which  are  to  be  given  at  Christmas  time. 
In  other  places  nothing  of  this  kind  exists.  To  watch 
distribution  of  the  Christmas  charity  is  an  education  in 
the  needs  of  human  nature  and  the  claims  that  are  put 
forward.  Doubtless  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  6d.  in  money  at  Christ- 
mas given  to  forty  old  people  is  a  godsend  to  them  at  the 
moment ;  but  we  question  if  the  permanent  good  would 
not  be  greater  if  a  pension  of  2s.  6d.  was  given  to  one 
person.  At  this  moment  I  give  two  pensions  under  a 
recent  gift  and  it  is  certainly  simpler  for  me.  Why 
should  not  the  clergy  of  parishes  be  associated  with 
boards  of  guardians  in  these  cases,  and  some  common 
adsquate  scheme  be  evolved  for  the  cases  which  bear  the. 
strictest  investigation  ? 

Old  CJiarities. 

29.  There  are  examples  of  old  charities,  the  scliemes 
of  which  have  been  revised  ;  e.g.,  the  Gartside  Charities 
at  Rochdale  used  to  provide  lengths  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  for  old  people  at  Christmas  time.  It  was  found 
that  the  articles  were  in  not  a  few  cases  turned  into 
money  and  that  the  charity  missed  its  object.  A  new 
scheme  provided  for  the  part-purchase  of  recommendatory 
letters  for  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  ;  and  each 
year  now  a  large  number  of  deserving  cases  is  thm  re- 
lieved. One  wonders  if  the  schemes  of  some  of  the  other 
old  charities  could  not  be  revised  and,  while  giving  the 
trustees,  who  are  frequently  the  vicar  and  wardens,  a 
great  voice  in  distributing  them,  add  some  direct  repre- 
sentative of  local  authorities,  such  as  boards  of  guardians. 
Such  re-arrangement  would  be  called  "  diversion  "  by 
some  people,  but  one  feels  its  urgent  character.  The 
difficulty  would  be  that  the  httle  patronage  involved 
brings  power,  and  some  abuses.  There  will  be  always 
those  who  can  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  individual 
clergyman  or  guardian  and  so  perhaps  obtain  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  help.  This  patronage  is  dear  to  the 
English  heart. 

30.  Other  vested  interests  are  so  many  ;  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  churchmen  so  great.  The  change  would 
demand  the  diplomatic  resources,  the  tactful  policy,  the 
enlightened  conscience,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  beings 
and  human  nature  which  politicians  and  officials  do  not 
possess  as  often  as  they  might.  ,  -    .    .j...  :^  \ 
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31.  And  the  clergy  would  be  suspicious  and  with  some 
reason.  I  have  seen  a  guardian  who  was  also  warden 
of  his  parish  church  distributing  relief  at  Christmas  along 
with  the  vicar ;  each  of  them  possessing  full  knowledge 
of  the  cases,  for  each  had  lived  many  years  in  the  village 
to  which  I  refer.  But  the  vicar  was  the  more  just  and 
reasonable,  not  so  much  led  aside  by  private  considera- 
tions, more  judicial  and  judicious  and  truly  sympathetic. 
In  spite  of  much  which  is  said  to  the  contrary,  the  clergy 
are  often  more  reaUy  humane  in  these  matters  than  their 
fellow  lay-trustees  ;  feeling  this  they  would  be  suspicious. 

32.  I  don't  think  ths  elimination  of  private  pressure, 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  in  the  giving  of  any  form 
of  jjhari table  relief,  would  be  greatly  forwarded  by  such 
schemes.  Yet  new  schemes  there  must  be,  and  the  risk 
of  abuse  too.  The  "  good-natured  guardian,"  or  the 
"  nice  kind  gentleman  "  who  is  so  approachable  and  so 
easily  swayed  by  those  who  know  how  to  deal  with  him 
is  a  great  problem.  So  also  is  the  clergyman  who  gives 
out  of  kindness  of  heart  without  knowledge.  But  the 
more  common  type  is  the  guardian,  and  he  does  infinitely 
more  harm. 

An  Absolute  Necessity. 

33.  I  should  say  that  the  more  one  looks  into  Poor 
Law  and  other  relief,  the  more  one  is  struck  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  information  upon  which  it  is  given  in 
large  towns.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  information  and 
relieving  ofiScers  have  much  to  do  besides  collect  informa- 
tion about  their  cases.  They  should  be  largely  increased 
in  number  and  they  ought  to  have  some  special  training 
for  their  work. 

34.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  affirm  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  obtaining  information 
rapidly,  about  appUcants  for  help.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  well-dressed  men  and  women  who  travel  the 


7:'      .  -  6,  r —  St.. 

G  -,  Kent. 

December  I2th,  1906. 

Deae  Mrs.  T.  {Honorary  Secretary  of  Mothers'  Union), 
— I  am  sending  a  line  or  two  for  the  festive  season 
to  wish  you  and  yours  with  others  a  very  happy  Christmas 
and  a  bright  New  Year. 

The  time  passes  round  and  one  doesn't  always  make  an 
■effort  to  write,  but  I  still  remember  the  kindness  I  received 
from  you  and  the  members  of  the  Mothers'  Union.  I  hope 
the  branch  will  still  continue  to  prosper  and  that  you  will 
be  greatly  rewarded  for  the  effort  you  have  made  to  pro- 
mote love  amongst  us.    I  find  it  rather  a  struggle  to  keep 


country  and  seek  relief  from  clergy  and  others.  Probably 
many  are  impostors,  but  some  must  be  bona  fide  cases. 
There  is  much  casual  charity  given  to  such.  If  there 
v^  ere  in  every  district  ofiicers,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  to  which  these  might  be 
referred  with  the  knowledge  that  relief  and  shelter  for 
the  time  would  be  offered,  there  would  be  much  easing  of 
th3  public  conscience.  A  step  forward  would  have  been 
taken  if  this  information  could  be  obtained,  helpable 
c;ises  aided,  and  impostors  punished. 

The  Poor  Law  must  be  Humanised. 

35.  When  we  attract  to  the  service  of  the  poorest  and 
weakest  amongst  us,  the  services  of  the  best  and  most 
enlightened,  much  will  have  been  done  in  this  direction. 
We  need  aU  relief  given  with  sympathetic  interest  and 
knowledge.  We  want  a  guild  of  social  service  whose 
members  are  inspired  with  the  one  desire  to  help  their 
fellows. 

Outdoor  Relief  much  curtailed. 

36.  Above  all  other  things  we  must  discourage  out- 
door relief.  It  is  given  to  unworthy  persons.  It  is 
accepted  by  persons  whose  relatives  ought  to  help  them. 
It  fosters  lying  and  deceit.  It  encourages  idleness  and 
unemployableness.  It  helps  to  perpetuate  a  weak  race 
of  inefficient  persons.  It  is  often  cruel  to  old  people.  It 
needs  radical  reform.  When  in  the  few  cases  it  is  given 
it  must  be  adequate  and  it  might  then  perhaps  approxi- 
mate to  an  old-age  pension. 

37.  Were  some  such  change  with  respect  to  outdoor 
relief  accomplished,  I  believe  that  the  clergy  and  all  other 
social  workers  could  be  brought  into  co-operation  with 
the  Poor  Law,  and  that  private  charity  and  charity  as 
administered  by  the  clergy  could  all  be  co-ordinated  and 
correlated.  .-•  , 


going  on,  but  on  the  other  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  keep 
fairly  well  in  health. 

Edith  (the  girl)  keeps  better  and  is  still  in  the  home,  and 
Albert  (the  eldest  boy)  is  doing  fine,  I  feel  quite  proud  of 
his  writing  now.  I  hear  from  Miss  M.,  the  guardian  of 
Teddy.  She  tells  me  he  is  a  thorough  good  child.  Little 
Jim  is  growing  fine  as  well.  He  keeps  on  chattering  all 
day  long  and  is  a  bit  of  company  for  me. 

Give  my  love  to  your  dear  mother  and  accept  the  same 
for  yourself  and  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Thorley. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  D. 

A  happy  time  to  every  member. 
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(Paper  handed  injby  Rev.  J.  B.  Stopford,  Vicar  of  Lees  field,  Oldham.) 


Copy  of  Mbs.  D.'s  Letteb. 
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STATEiWENT  BY  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  WHITESIDE  AS  TO  CATHOLIC  CHARITABLE  ORGANISA- 
TIONS DEALING  WITH  THE  POOR  IN  THE  CITY  OF   LIVERPOOL,  1906. 


Px'vOViNciAL  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


1.  Society  of  Si.  Vincent  dc  Paul. 

For  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  in  their  own  dwell- 
ings. 

Twenty  conferencea  with  2-12  active,  125  honorary 
members.    Total  membera  367. 

For  the  Year  1905. 
Expenditure  £1,100. 

Total  oft'erings  reaeived,  £1,338.    Balance  £34!i. 

Visits  paid  14,000. 

Cases  on  register  of  family,  858. 

Orphans  partly  or  wholly  supported,  6 

Boys  under  care  of  patronage,  5. 

2.  Benevolent  Society. 

To  supply  the  clergy  with  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor. 

The  principle  of  the  sjoiety  is  to  give  each  priest 
10s.  or  £1  per  month,  commencing  in  November  and 
ending  with  March,  making  the  heavier  payments  in 
mid-winter. 

In  1904,  £260. 

In  1905,  £458.    (Legacies  account  for  the  increase.) 

3.  Sisters  of  St.  Catherine. 

To  nurse  the  sick,  especially  the  poor,  in  their  own 
homes.    One  house  with  ten  Sisters. 

For  the  Aged. 

4.  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
Homes  for  the  aged  poor. 
Two  Homes  :  — 

Belmont  Road  (St.  Joseph's),  twenty-four  Sisters, 
250  old  people  ;  Aigburth  Road  (St.  Augustine's),  seven- 
tim  Sisters,  150  old  people. 

For  the  Young. 

5.  Poor  Law  Schools. 

For  the  reception  of  poor  Catholic  children  from  the 
workhouses,  to  enable  thsm  to  be  brought  up  as  practical 
Catholics  and  free  from  tho  workhousa  taint. 


Two  schools  :  Ley/ield  (girls  and  small  boys)  under  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  Twelve  Sisters,  300  children  ;  Thing- 
wall  Hall  (boys)  under  the  Brothers  of  Cliarity.  Eight 
Brothers,  sixty-five  boys. 

6.  Father  Berry  s  Homes  for  Destitute  Children. 

1.  Our  Lady's  House  for  Homeless  Babies.  Eight 
babies. 

2.  St.    Anthonys    Home     for     Destitute]  236 
Children.  [  children 

»3.  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Working  Boys.  (  and 
4.  St.  Bernard's  Home  for  training  Bjys.       J  youths. 

7.  St.  George's  Home  for  Working  Boys. — -Twenty  boys. 

8.  St.  Mary's  Working  Girls'  Home. 
Under  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Seven  Sisters,  130  girls.  Also  night  shelter  for  poor 
girls. 

9.  Housz  of  Providence. 

Under  tlie  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Refuge  for  young  unmarried  mothers  and  their  babies. 

Eight  Sisters,  fifty  mothers,  forty  babies. 

10.  The  Catholic  Female  Orphanage. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Six  Sisters,  100 
orphans. 

11.  Nazareth  House,  Great  Crosby. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth.  Fifteen  Sisters, 
260  poor  children. 

12.  House  of  Mercy,  Mount  Vernon,  under  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  Training  home  for  sixty  poor  girls.  The 
Sisters  also  visit  the  sick  poor  when  their  services  are 
required. 

13.  St.  Saviour's  Refuge  and  "  Rosemont,"  under  the 
care  of  the  Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Refuge 
for  penitent  women,  and  night  shelter  where  any  homeless 
or  destitute  woman  can  find  food  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  During  the  year  1906,  189  women  were  admitted 
to  the  Refuge,  and  5,005  to  the  night  shelter. 

14.  Catholic  Children's  Aid  Committee  to  advise  with 
regard  to  cases  of  destitute  Catholic  children. 


APPENDIX  No.  L. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  J.  WILCOCKSON,  HON.  SECRETARY,  CHURCH  ARMY 

SOCIAL  WORK,  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


1.  The  Church  Army  commenced  social  work  in  Man- 
chester about  fifteen  years  ago,  starting  with  a  labour 
home  in  York  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock  ;  this  work 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Upper  Brook  Street, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock,  and  a  lodging  house  added.  In 
190''/  a  temporary  relief  depot  was  opened  in  Ogden  Street 
lo  meet  the  case  of  those  sleeping-out  ;  this  work  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  3,  Moulton  Street,  Strangeways, 
and  since  continued  there.  In  1904  another  labour  home 
was  opened  at  34,  Smedley  Lane,  Cheetham.  At  the 
present  time  the  Church  Army  has  in  Manchester  : — 


(1)  Labour  home  for  twenty-five  men  at  Upper 
Brook  Street. 

(2)  Lodging  home  for  twenty-five  men  at  Upper 
Brook  Street. 

((3)  Labour  home  for  twenty-five  men  at  34, 
Smedley  Lane. 

(4)  Labour  home  for  twenty-five  men  at  3,  Moulton 
Street. 

(5)  Relief  Depot  for  fifty  to  100  men  at  3,  Moulton 
Street. 


J 
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Preliminary.  2.  Exclusive  of  the  lodgers  at  Upper  Brook  Street 
(who  pay  for  their  lodgings  and  work  outside)  the  Church 
Army  deals  with  130  unemployed  men  daily  in  Manchester 
and  Salford. 


in  the  relief 
dep6t, 


Conditions  of  3.  The  Church  Army  rarely  gives  relief  unless  a  work 
employment  test  has  been  applied.  The  usual  procedure  in  Manchester 
is  as  follows  : — Single  men  (mostly  homeless)  apply  at 
the  Strangeways  Relief  Depot,  Moulton  Street  at  1.45 
p.m. — the  officer  takes  in  as  many  as  he  can  find  beds  for 
(there  are  seventy-five  beds  altogether) ;  these  are  given 
work  at  wood  chopping  or  cleaning  until  five  o'clock,  they 
are  then  given  food,  consisting  of  bread  and  soup.  After- 
wards the  clothes  of  each  man  are  taken  from  him  and 
fumigated,  a  night-shirt  b  ihg  supplied  to  each  one  as 
soon  as  he  has  had  a  bath  (every  man  is  compelled  to 
have  a  bath).  Each  man  is  allotted  a  bed,  and  can  sit  and 
smoke  in  a  room  provided,  until  nine  o'clock,  if  he  desires, 
after  which  he  must  go  to  bed  ;  he  is  awakened  next  day 
at  5.15  a.m.  Breakfast,  consisting  of  bread  and  margarine 
(or  jam)  with  tea,  is  supplied.  By  5.45  every  man  must 
be  out  seeking  work  in  the  district. 

4.  A  ticket  is  given  to  each  one,  entitling  him  to  return 
to  the  institution  at  2  p.m.  on  that  day  and  the  following 
day  (not  more  than  three  days  per  week)  ;  the  ticket 
guarantees  work,  food  and  bed  for  two  more  days,  hence 
the  man  need  not  waste  his  time  seeking  coppers  for 
lodgings,  but  can  give  his  whole  energy  to  seeking  out 
work  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  The  men  so  dealt 
with  are  termed  "  casuals,"  and  get  nothing  for  their 
work  except  food,  bath,  and  bed.  No  questions  are  asked 
concerning  reUgious  beliefs,  and  they  are  not  compelled 
to  attend  any  religious  service  or  meeting. 


Conditions  of 
mployment 
m  Labour 
Homes. 


5.  From  the  men  employed  at  the  relief  depot  (the 
casuals),  a  few  are  picked  out  to  receive  more  extended 
relief — men  who  are  desirous  of  further  help,  or  who  are 
too  weak  to  have  a  chance  of  getting  work  under  private 
employers  until  in  stronger  condition.  These  are  passed 
on  to  the  labour  homes  at  Cheotham,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
or  3,  Moulton  Street.  There  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
different.  The  men  stay  in  the  homes  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months  ;  they  are  engaged  generally  at 
wood-chopping,  being  paid  "piece-work"  wages.  After 
a  week  or  two  it  is  usual  for  a  man  to  earn  lOs.  to  143. 
per  week.  Out  of  this  each  man  pays  6s.  for  board  and 
lodging,  the  balance  is  usually  put  in  the  bank,  with  the 
exception  of  Is.  or  2s.  allowed  to  each  one  for  pocket 
money.  Any  man  desiring  to  procure  clothing  or  other 
necessaries  may  draw  on  his  account  in  the  "  bank,"  and 
when  he  leaves  the  home  the  balance  in  hand  is  paid  over 
to  him. 

6.  Whilst  in  the  home  each  man  has  to  attend  morning 
prayers,  and  on  Sunday  must  attend  the  worship  of  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs — usually  the  men  attend 
the  parish  church  twice  on  Sunday — Roman  Catholics 
attending  the  nearest  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  bring- 
ing back  a  certificate  of  atte  ;dance. 

7.  Though  no  vigorous  religious  campaign  is  carried 
on  amongst  the  men,  the  officer  is  expected  to  influence 
theai  by  his  own  personal  conduct  and  living. 

Hours  of  8.  In  the  homes  work  usually  starts  about  7  a.m., 

mployment   the  men  receiving  a  cup  of  tea  before  commencing,  from 

and  food.  7.30  to  8.30  a.m.  the  time  is  occupied  by  prayers  and 
breakfast ;  12.30  to  1.30,  dinner,  consisting  of  hot  meat 
with  vegetables  ;  5.30  p.m.,  tea,  consisting  of  cake,  breal 
and  margarine  or  jam  (occasionally  varied  with  meat 
or  ham,  but  rarely).  On  Saturday  work  ceases  at  12.0 
o'clock  noon.  The  men  have  the  eveni  igs  and  Saturday 
afternoon  to  themselves,  but  must  return  to  the  home 
before  9  p.m.  The  men  aie  not  allowed  to  take  in- 
toxicating liquor  on  pain  of  dismissal. 

Class.  '     9.  On  referring  to  the  entry  books  at  the  relief  depot 

I  find  that  of  the  men  applying  16  per  cent,  are  usually 
tradesmen  (fitters,  carpenters,  etc.)  ;  30  per  cent,  are 
ssmi-skilled  {i.e.,  belong  to  trades  which  require  some  little 
skill  though  no  apprenticeship  is  required),  and  54  per  cent, 
are  unskilled  labourers. 

10.  These  percenta^ges  seem  to  have  held  good  during 
th3  past  three  years,  and  though  larger  numbers  may 


apply,  according  to  the  state  of  trade,  yet  the  "  mixture 
of  those  applying  seems  to  always  follow  the  percentages 
given  above. 

11.  This  winter  there  seems  less  distress  than  usual, 
but  nevertheless  we  have  50  to  100  applications  daily 
which  we  are  powerlejs  to  entertain. 

12.  Though  we  have  never  k  ipt  statistics  of  the  ability  Ability  of 
of  those  to  whom  we  have  given  work,  yet  personal  ex-  those 
periences  of  myself  and  officers  ajree  in  estimating  the  relieved.  , 
ability  of  the  men  as  follows  : — 20  per  cent,  good  work- 
men (either  as  tradesmen  or  laboirers),  40  per  cent, 
moderate  (some  slight  moral  or  phj^sical  defect),  40  per 
cent,  bad  (vicious,  lazy,  simple,  weak,  o:  old). 

13.  At  the  relief  depot  we  give  help  to  any  able-bodied 
men,  but  no  man  over  forty-five  years  of  age  is  taken  into 
the  homes. 

14.  The  homes  exist  to  give  men  a  chance  of  returning 
to  ordinary  employment,  and  the  chance  of  reforming  a 
vicious  man  over  forty-five  years  is  so  remote  that  we  have 
to  give  the  vacancies  to  those  more  likely.  Again,  men 
over  forty-five  years  seem  to  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
employment,  and  we  cannot  keep  them  in  our  homes 
indefinitely,  nor  do  we  care  to  turn  a  man  into  the  street 
when  three  months  have  expired ;  hence  we  reserve  the 
Homes  for  men  under  forty-five. 

15.  The  great  bulk  of  the  men  applying  at  the  Relief  Ages. 
Depot  are  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  (generally 
between  thirty  to  forty  years). 

16.  We  find  that  the  usual  percentage  of  men  who  do  Permanent 
well  after  passing  through  the  homes  is  sixty.  got'  *  effect* 

17.  In  the  case  of  ex-criminals,  who  are  also  taken  into 
the  homes  occasionally,  the  record  is  even  better,  and 
works  out  at  about  70  per  cent. 

18.  We  receive  appreciative  letters  from  time  to  time 
from  men  who  have  passed  through  the  homes,  thougli 
usually  after  a  month  or  two  most  of  them  cease  to  corre- 
spond with  us,  as  they  perhaps  find  it  more  to  their  interest 
to  bury  their  past. 

19.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  wood-chopping  by  ^,^1,^*^°'* ' 
charitable  organisations  defeats  the  end  in  view,  that  it  dioppuj^ 
throws  out  of  employment  as  many  men  as  it  employs, 

and  causes  distress  amongst  the  private  wood-chojopers. 
This  is  not  true  in  this  district,  for  during  the  past  three 
years  the  demand  for  chopped  wood  has  enormously 
increased ;  like  window-cleaning,  the  supply  has  created 
the  demand,  and  in  houses  in  which  the  men  servants 
had  to  do  the  wood-chcpping,  "  charity  "  chopped  wood 
is  now  found,  even  the  more  respectable  class  of  working- 
people  have  ceased  to  chop  their  own  wood  (as  they  have 
ceased  to  clean  their  own  windows).  The  "  charities  " 
obtain  orders  for  chopped  wood  which  would  never  be 
given  to  private  traders. 

20.  We  do  not  claim  to  increase  the  facihties  for  em- 
ployment (beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, "  objection  to  wood-chopping  "). 

21.  The  good  effects  of  our  work  are  physical  and  liicrease  of 
moral — preventing  men  from  becoming  unemployable,  employment 
helping  the  unemployable  back  to  employable  condition, 

22.  It  would  seem,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  Causes  of 
cause  of  unemployment  can  only  be  stated  under  a  unemploy- 
general  head,  like  "  Insufficient  trade  in  the  country  to 
support  the  population."    This  may  be  due  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  first  case,  to  the  rush  from  the  country  into  the 

towns,  and  latterly  by  the  employment  in  the  country 
of  labour-saving  farm  implements  devised  to  meet  the 
scarcity  of  country  labour. 

23.  At  the  present  time  trade  is  prosperous  in  this  dis- 
trict, perhaps  we  are  as  prosperous  as  we  ever  shall  be ; 
but  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  unemployment,  and 
amongst  the  unemployed  20  per  cent,  good  workmen, 
40  per  cent,  moderate.  Unemployment  does  not  depend 
altogether  on  men's  ability,  and  it  is  wrong  to  assume 
that  capable  men  can  get  work  if  they  want  it ;  there  is  a 
surplus  of  labour  over  the  demand. 

24.  It  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  certain  remedy,  but.  Remedies, 
as  experiments,  afforestry  and  reclamation  of  land  ought 

to  be  tried  by  the  State;  the  municipalities  generally,  as 
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shown  by  their  work  of  the  past  twelve  months,  are  only 
able  to  employ  men  in  work  which  would  have  to  be  done 
at  some  other  time.  Good  has  been  done  by  the  Distress 
Committees,  but  only  of  a  temporary  nature.  Perhaps 
tariff  reform  would  result  in  increased  employment. 

25.  My  own  view  is  that  whatever  is  tried  by  State,  or 
municipality,  or  charity,  if  it  is  to  do  permanent  good, 
must  be  something  which  will  actually  increase  the  trade 
of  the  country  or  increase  facilities  for  same.  The  un- 
employed are  lacking  work  not  because  they  are  incapable 
or  vicious,  though  these  are  incidents  in  unemployment 
and  indirect  causes,  but  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
demand  for  labour. 

26.  The  work  of  the  Church  Army  in  Manchester  and 
district  is  mostly  among  men  of  the  "  homeless  "  kind, 
those  who  through  lack  of  permanent  employment  have 
ceased  to  have  permanent  homes  ;  but  during  the  past 
two  winters  work  has  been  given  to  married  men  who 
had  families  to  maintain  ;  this  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  inability  of  the  Distress  Committees  to  meet  the 
need,  either  from  lack  of  funds  or  inability  to  provide 
useful  work. 

27.  Personal  observation  has  led  me  to  infer  that  the 
percentages  of  "class"  and  "ability"  given  above 
in  reference  to  unemployed  single  men,  apply  also  to 
married  men  who  have  homes  and  families.  Personal  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  (1)  Church  Army  work  ;  (2) 
parochial  labours  ;  and  (3)  as  one  of  the  chief  distributors 
of  Lord  Mayor  Shann's  Relief  Fund  in  1904-5  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  relief  without  a  labour  test  demoralises  and 
pauperises  in  almost  every  case  (excepting  sick  and  aged), 
and  no  amount  of  inquiry  or  investigation  can  separate 
the  worthy  from  the  unworthy,  a  work  test  being  absolutely 
necessary. 

28.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Church 
Army  deals  generally  with  a  class  {i.e.,  homeless  and 
single  men)  not  provided  for  (under  the  Workmen's 
Employment  Act)  by  the  municipalities. 

29.  Above,  I  have  referred  only  to  the  work  of  the 
Church  Army  and  its  effect  upon  the  able-bodied  un- 


employed.   Whilst  acting  as  deputy-chapl  i  in  at  a  northern  qj.  jj^j. 
workhouse,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  inmates  ^.j^gggg 
would  be  happier  if  some  suitable  employment  was  found  unemploj  ed. 
for  each  one  capable  of  doing  light  work.    There  are  many 
for  whom  it  seems  impossible  to  find  work  in  a  town 
workhouse,  and  they  spend  their  lives  in  miserable  idle- 
ness, at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

30.  It  might  be  possible  to  provide  work  for  every  Workhouse 
inmate  (except  the  crippled)  if  the  worldiouses  were  leforin  and 
situated  in  the  country  instead  of  in  the  towns.  To  suggestions, 
every  workhouse  a  large  farm  should  be  attached.  The 
old  couples  might  be  allowed  to  live  in  homes,  each  couple 
being  responsible  for  the  care  of  a  number  of  poultry  or 
pigs.  Many  of  the  old  folks  living  in  workhouses  at  the 
present  time  might  be  profitably  employed  in  poultry 
and  pig-farming.  The  epileptics  also  could  be  found  more 
employment,  whilst  the  children,  both  girls  and  boys, 
could  be  taught  dairy  and  farm  work.  The  Poor  Law 
guardians  would  be  enabled  to  provide  the  cities  with  a 
satisfactory  milk  supply,  and  also  do  something  to  solve 
the  "  unemployed "  question,  if  they  would  provide 
"  holdings  "  for  the  youths — to  become  their  own  after  a 
few  years  work.  This  would  certainly  bo  better  than 
emigrating  them  to  work  for  farmers  abroad.  It  would 
be  the  means,  no  doubt,  of  bringing  back  into  cultivation, 
many  areas  of  land  now  lying  idle.  Some  scheme  of  co- 
operation amongst  the  allotment  holders  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  I  am  convinced  that  the  scheme  would  turn 
many  of  our  pauper  children  into  landowners. 

3L  Every  board  of  guardians  ought  to  have  power  Constitution 
to  elect  members  of  the  board,  in  the  same  manner  as  of  boards  of 
education  committees.    These  co-opted  members  would  guardians, 
be  persons  who  had  experience  as  social  workers  outside 
Poor  Law  administration,  and  would  bo  able  to  keep  the 
Poor  Law  in  touch  with  all  phases  of  destitution  and 
unemployment.    At  present,  men  are  elected  to  boards 
of  guardians  simply  because  they  belong  to  some  religious 
or  political  society  rather  thanbecause  they  know  anything 
about  the  cause  of  pauperism  ;   though  no  doubt,  after 
a  little  experience  as  guardians,  they  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  some  phases  of  the  question. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  FRANCES  ZANETTI,  INSPECTOR,  CHORLTON 

BOARD   OF  GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Urbai^  Centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


atnre  of  I  -^^as  appointed  in  February,  1898  as  Inspector  under 
jpointment  ^-^e  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897,  to  the  Chorlton 
Jd  duties.     Manchester  and  Prestwich  Unions. 

In  October,  1901,  I  was  appointed  by  the  Chorlton 
Board  of  Guardians  as  their  inspector.  In  this  capacity 
it  is  my  duty  to  visit  and  inspect — 

,1)  Children  nursed  for  hire  or  reward,  apart  from 
their  parents  or  adopted  for  a  lump  sum  paid  down 
and  not  exceeding  £20.  (Such  children  are  "  nurse 
children,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act.) 

(2)  Children  chargeable  to  the  Guardians— 

(a)  In  Schools,  Homes  and  other  Institutions. 

(b)  Boarded-out  within  and  beyond  the  Union. 

(c)  Boys  and  girls  placed  in  situations  or  in 
domestic  service  by  order  of  the  Guardians. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  well  to  make  use  of  more 
than  one  system  for  the  upbringing  of  children  chargeable 
to  the  Guardians. 


3.  Roughly  speaking  there  are  two  classes  of  children  to  Various 

be  considered :  systems  for 

the  mam  ten 

(a)  Normal  children.  ance  of 

(b)  Children  requiring  special  treatment  children. 

4.  For  the  former,  I  consider,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
union  which  has  a  large  number  of  children  to  provide  for 
the  Cottage  Homes  system  is  the  most  suitable,  in  that 
as  much  as  possible  the  institutional  element  is  eliminated, 
whilst  the  colony  is  directly  under  the  guardians'  super- 
vision and  control. 

5.  For  the  second  class  of  children,  comprising  the 
defective,  feeble-minded,  refractory,  and  "  difficult "  I 
am  in  favour  of  placing  each  child  in  the  environment 
best  suited  to  its  individual  needs,  and  would  advocate- 
boarding-out  for  orphans  and  for  children  of  vicious 
parents,  special  schools  for  the  defective  and  feeble- 
minded, crippled,  deaf  and  dumb  and  bUnd,  training  ships 
for  refractory  boys,  and  training  homes  for  girls  needing 
more  than  average  discipline  and  training. 
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VarioiiH 
systems  for 
the  main- 
tenance of 
children. 


JJoarding-out 
within  the 
Union. 


Underfed 
children. 


6.  Emigration  is,  I  consider,  a  very  useful  means  of 
establishing  children  far  away  from  the  influence  of  un- 
desirable relations. 

7.  Wherever  possible,  I  am  of  opinion  that  children 
placed  out  in  situations  or  in  homes,  should  be  periodically 
visited  by  an  official  inspector,  up  to  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age.  By  this  means  they  are  protected  against 
unfair  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  employers  and  re- 
ceive a  fair  rate  of  wages,  and  also,  are  prevented  from 
leaving  good  situations  on  frivolous  pretexts.  On  the 
whole,  I  find  that  the  children  do  well  in  their  places  of 
service.  Since  1900  I  have  had  under  supervision  130 
girls  in  service,  of  whom  thirty- five  have  done  excel- 
lently, giving  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  saving 
money  steadily.  (One  girl,  now  aged  twenty  years,  placed 
out  in  service  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1900,  has  a 
sum  of  £30  to  her  credit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank.) 
The  majority  have  done  well  and  only  eighteen  have 
needed  extraordinary  care,  e.g.,  removal  to  a  home  of  a 
disciplinary  character,  many  of  these  latter  having 
eventually  become  well-behaved,  and  only  a  small  number 
having  persistently  refused  help. 

8.  I  think  it  is  easier  to  train  girls  for  domestic  service, 
etc.,  than  to  teach  a  trade  to  the  boys.  Our  boys  are 
frequently  unable  to  command  a  standard  rate  of  wages, 
and  I  am  told  by  their  employers  that  this  is  because  they 
practically  have  to  learn  every  detail  of  their  work. 
I  would  like  to  see  technical  schools  provided  for  these 
boys  by  an  amalgamation  of  unions,  the  pupils  attending 
the  classes  to  live  either  in  the  homes  belonging  to  the 
unions  or  in  Working  Eoys'  Homes. 

9.  I  should  like  to  see  the  power  of  the  Guardians 
strengthened  as  regards  the  ins  and  outs,  and  the  children 
of  tramps  and  vagrants.  Such  children  degenerate, 
owing  to  their  undesirable  environment  when  out  of  the 
Guardians'  care  ;  they  derive  little  good  from  their 
short  sojourn  in  i-ottage  homes,  etc.,  and  are  a  real  danger 
to  the  morality  of  the  other  inmates  In  my  opinion 
they  are  the  true  paupers,  who,  unless  rescued  in  time, 
will  largely  recruit  the  criminal,  pauper  and  unemploy- 
able ranks  of  the  future. 

10.  It  should  be  permissible  foe  g  ij,rdij,:i3  to  control 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  not  only  such  children 
as  are  adopted  by  them  under  the  Loor  Paw  Act  of  1899, 
but  also  those  who  for  a  specified  time  (I  would  suggest 
two  years,  whether  continuous  or  otherwise)  have  been 
chargeable  to  the  Union.  This  would  prevent  children 
from  being  reclaimed,  at  a  wage-earning  age,  by  relatives 
hitherto  careless  of  their  welfare. 

11.  This  system  needs  revision,  children  at  the  present 
time  being  usually  boarded-out  with  relatives,  frequently 
grandparents,  often  too  old  and  too  poor  to  care  properly 
for  their  charges  and  apt  to  regard  the  money  paid  to  them 
by  the  Guardians  as  a  kind  of  out-relief  to  themselves, 
rather  than  as  a  sum  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children.  Such  cases  need  closer  inspection  than  do 
those  "  beyond  "  the  Union,  yet  the  latter  are  supervised 
by  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  and  the  former 
are  not. 

12.  I  think  that  the  feeding  of  school  children  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  the  Guardians.  The  welfare  of  c'-i!dren 
is  a  national  question,  aiid  any  measures  calculated  to 
promote  it  should  be  the  charge  of  the  State.  I  should  like 


to  see  meals  provided  by  the  school  authorities  subsidised  Underfed 
by  the  State,  for  all  children  attending  certain  specified  children, 
schools.    This    would,    I    think,    obviate  distinctions 
between  children  in  one  and  the  same  school  of  whom 
some  were  fed  and  others  not. 

13.  As  the  Act  now  stands,  its  provisions  apply  only  to  Infant  Life 
(o)  cases  in  which  more  children  than  one  under  five  years  Protection 
of  age   are  nursed  or  maintained,  for  hire  or  reward.  Act,  1897. 
apart  from  their  parents,  for  a  longer  period  than  forty- 
eight  hours.     (b)  Cases  in  which  any  child  under  two 

years  of  age  is  adopted  for  a  lump  sum  paid  down  and 
not  exceeding  £20. 

14.  It  is  very  important  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  cases  in  which  one 
child  only  is  nursed  for  a  continuing  payment.  My 
experience  has  shown  that  at  present  five-sixths  of  the 
nurse  children  in  Manchester  are  excluded  from  the 
purview  of  the  Act  because  of  the  exclusion  of  the  "  one 
child  "  cases. 

15.  I  have  found  few  cases  of  wilful  neglect  and  cruelty, 
but  many  in  which  children  are  subjected  to  discomfort 
and  danger  through  carelessness  and  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  their  nurses,  who  know  little  of  hygiene  and  the 
care  and  management  of  children  and  greatly  need  the 
instruction  afforded  by  the  visits  of  an  Inspector. 

16.  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  women  desirous 
of  doing  well  by  their  nurse  children  do  not  resent  my 
visits,  and  I  cannot  support  the  suggestion  that,  were 
the  "  one  child  "  cases  under  official  inspection,  respectable 
women  would  be  unwilling  to  take  a  baby  to  nurse. 

17.  The  exclusion  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  the  cases  in  which  a  baby  is  adopted  for  a  lump  sum 
exceeding  £20  is  a  serious  meance  to  infant  hfe.  Indeed, 
as  the  Act  now  stands,  it  affords  numerous  loopholes 
whereby  unscrupulous  persons  can  receive  a  baby  and 
treat  it  as  they  please,  without  coming  within  reach  of 
the  law. 

18.  The  Act  provides  no  penalty  for  failure  to  notify 
a  lump  sum  case,  beyond  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  sum  of  money  received  with  the  child. 

19.  Failure  to  notify  these  cases  should  be  distinctly 
set  out  amongst  the  "  offences." 

20.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  the  persons  nursing  the 
children  to  give  notice  of  a  change  of  address. 

21.  Guardians  have  power  to  remove  children  only  when 
they  are  maintained  on  premises  dangerous  to  health. 

22.  The  Act  needs  amendment  as  regards  all  the  above 
mentioned  points. 

23.  I  think  that  the  detention  of  unmarried  mothers  Detention  of 
of  babies  bom  in  workhouses,  would,  if  feasible,  have  an  unmarried 
important  effect  on  the  infantile  death  rate.    The  mother  '"othfirs  in 
herself  would  derive  great  benefit  from  good  food  and  ^^°''*"<'U8fli. 
lodging  for  a  few  months  after  her  confinement,  and  the 

child  nursed  by  its  mother  during  that  time  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  healthy  life  than  if  brought  up  on 
upon  artificial  food  and  left  to  the  care  of  a  baby  farmer. 

24.  Probably  before  long  amendments  in  the  Factory 
Acts  will  forbid  a  woman  to  work  for  a  longer  period  than 
is  now  specified  before  and  after  her  confinement,  and 
will  thus  pave  the  way  for  similar  legislation  respecting 
women  engaged  in  other  branches  of  work. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  P.P.G.M.  MELLOR  ADDY,  PROV.  C.  S.  INDEPENDENT  ORDER 
OF  ODDFELLOWS,  MANCHESTER  UNITY,  HUDDERSFIELD  DISTRICT. 


Pkovincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


y  1.  My  experience  of  friendly  and  other  self-help  socie- 
ties has  been  largely  confined  to  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows  in  the  Huddersfield  District  or  area. 

2.  We  pay  over  £63  per  week  for  sickness  and  funeral 
benefits,  the  members'  subscriptions  being  from  Is.  5d.  to 
Is.  8d.  per  four  weeks,  according  to  age  at  entry.  Benefits 
are  lOs.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks  and  reductions 
after  ;  £10  at  death  of  member  and  £5  at  death  of  wife  ; 
wages  range  from  18s.  to  28s.  per  week. 

3.  By  an  extra  contribution  saved  from  tobacco,  beer, 
football,  etc.,  members  of  friendly  societies  may 
provide  a  small  pension  for  themselves  —  four  lodges  of 


the  Manchester  Unity  in  Huddersfield  pay  5s.  as  a  con- 
tinuous sickness  benefit. 

4.  In  our  society,  we  have  very  few  members  who 
apply  for  out-door  relief,  but  those  members  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  and  other  friendly  societies  who  have 
applied,  have,  in  Hudder.sfield,  been  treated  more  liberally 
since  the  passing  of  the  Out-door  Relief  Friendly  Societies 
Act. 

5.  In  consequence  of  the  collecting,  slate  and  dividing 
societies,  friendly  societies  are  not  and  cannot  progress, 
namerically  as  they  did  say  ten  years  ago. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  ARMLEY 
DISTRICT,  BRAMLEY  UNION,  AND  MEDICAL  OFFICER  (NON  RESIDENT)  OF  UNION 
HOSPITAL. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  suggestions  as  regards 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  except  in  reference  to 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  district  of  which 
I  am  Medical  Ofiicer,  and  that  only  as  administered  by 
the  Guardians. 

2.  I  think  the  poor  in  our  district  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  medical  attendance,  as  practically  anyone 
in  indigent  circumstances  who  applies  to  the  relieving 
officer  can  get  a  medical  order.  If  the  medical  ofiicer 
considers  the  case  one  for  hospital  treatment  he  can 


immediately  order  removal  to  the  union  hospital,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  getting  serious 
surgical  cases  admitted  to  the  general  infirma.ry. 

3.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  monetary  relier  or 
relief  in  kind  given  as  outdoor  relief. 

The  Bramley  guardians  give  more  in  outdoor  relief 
than  many  other  boards  of  guardians  do,  but  even  then 
the  small  allowance  they  make  is  almost  entirely  spent 
in  rent,  coal,  and  light,  leaving  the  barest  possible  margin 
for  food. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  TOM  ATKINSON,  EX-GUARDIAN,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  In  the  Leeds  Union  very  few  experiments  in  Poor 
Law  administration  have  been  made. 

2.  Some  six  years  ago  at  the  erection  of  the  new  tramp 
wards  the  policy  of  keeping  in  the  tramps  for  two  nights 
was  tried  and  turned  out  to  be  very  successful.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  allowance  for  test  labour  was 
adopted  by  the  board  and  was  not  at  all  a  success,  but 
was  more  an  inducement  for  those  applying  to  keep  on  the 
test  books  as  long  as  ever  the  guardians  would  allow 
them. 

429— IV. 


3.  Children's  Homes.  The  experiment  of  scattered 
homes  was  adopted  by  the  board  and  is  still  continued  on 
the  same  lines.  The  views  of  some  of  the  guardians, 
including  myself,  at  the  time  was  that  the  scattered  homes 
are  not  the  best  means  of  bringing  up  the  children  that  the 
board  have  been  obliged  to  adopt.  Tliero  is  too  much  risk 
of  the  children  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  are 
altogether  undesirable. 

4.  The  constant  changing  of  the  foster-mothers  in  the 
various  homes  in  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  children.  The 
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homes  being  entirely  left  at  night  ■without  supervision 
also  places  too  great  a  responsibility  upon  the  foster- 
mothers  and  it  leaves  the  door  open  for  abuse,  which  is 
a  risk  I  think  the  guardians  ought  not  to  run. 

5.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  outdoor  relief 
should  only  be  given  in  cases  of  the  really  deserving  poor, 
and  that  the  amount  which  is  allowed  to-day  is  far  too 
Fmall.  If  outdoor  relief  is  given  to  enable  really  deserving 
persons  to  keep  their  home  together  it  is  not  sufficient,  in 
my  opinion,  that  a  mere  trifle  (sometimes  6d.  or  at  the  out- 
.«!de  Is.)  should  be  left  to  them  after  paying  the  rent  from 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  guardians.  I  know  that  the 
stand  taken  by  some  guarchans  is  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give 
outdoor  relief  than  indoor,  but  this  lets  in  a  class  of  per- 
son for  rehef  who,  in  many  cases,  would  prefer  a  small 
f.iiiount  and  beg  the  rest  rather  than  do  any  regular 
work. 

6.  My  experience  while  on  the  board  was  that  the  bulk 
of  persons  applying  for  relief  were  not  of  the  really  de- 
serving poor.  Married  women  whose  husbands  had 
deserted  them  ;  women  of  not  very  good  character  ;  men 
under  fifty  disabled  through  sickness  in  many  cases 
arising  through  their  own  fault ;  men  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  stress  of  weather  or  bad  trade,  who  had 
never  made  the  slightest  provision  for  it.  None  of  these, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  placed  under  the  heading  of 
deserving  poor.  I  have  had  more  than  once,  in  the  sec- 
tions, men  apply  for  out-door  relief  vv^ho  have  been  con- 
nected with  trades  unions,  and  admitted  that  they  had 
lost  their  eituations  because  they  were  not  capable  on 
account  of  age  at  doing  sufficient  work,  and  had  been 
offered  a  less  wage,  but  were  obliged  to  refuse  it,  because 
their  trades  union  would  not  allow  them  to  take  less  than 
the  fixed  wage.  These  are  not  cases  that  should  ever 
c  ome  before  the  Poor  Law  guardians  for  rehef. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are,  in  my  opinion,  primarily 
intemperance  ;  if  not  directly,  indirectly ;  parents  losing 
tlieir  work  from  drink,  children  leaving  home  or  getting 
married  very  early  to  avoid  their  wages  being  spent  by 
their  parents  in  drink  and  idleness. 

8.  The  operations  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  has  thrown  out  of  employment  men  who  would  have 
been  kept  at  their  work  if  there  had  not  been  risks  of 
being  liable  under  the  Act. 

9.  My  opinion  is  that  many  seek  to  be  returned  as 
guardians  more  from  a  desire  to  be  styled  a  guardian 


than  to  do  the  work  of  the  office.  Many  are  mere  units 
on  the  board,  very  few  taking  any  initiative  part  in  the 
work,  voting  from  a  political  party  standpoint,  and 
especially  so  when  an  appointment  under  the  guardians  is 
being  made.  The  chairman,  usually  a  strong  party  man, 
uses  his  position  to  suit  the  view  of  his  party,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  the  service.  I  have  known  cases  where  it 
has  been  used,  with  the  help  of  his  political  friends,  to 
suit  his  personal  views,  and  I  could  give  one  instance  of  a 
very  glaring  character^that  occurred  during  the  time  I 
was  on  the  board. 

10.  The  election  of  ladies  on  the  board  is  not  altogether, 
in  my  opinion,  an  unmixed  blessing.  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  work  is  looked  upon  from  a  sympathetic 
point  of  view  instead  of  from  a  really  business-like  point 
and  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  Poor  Law.  They  are  apt 
to  give  outdoor  relief  where  an  order  for  indoor  would  be 
more  just.  In  the  provision  of  materials  the  ladies  have 
altogether  exceeded  what  was  right  in  buying  materials 
of  too  expensive  a  nature.  There  are  portions  of  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  ladies,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  whole  board  if  certain  members  cf  it  cannot 
take  their  full  pa^t  in  the  work. 

IL  With  regard  to  the  Leeds  Union  I  should  certainly 
say  that  yearly  elections  of  a  third  of  the  board  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage.  The  plan  at  present  is  for 
the  whole  of  the  board  to  retire,  Vv  hich  is  apt  to  leave  any 
important  work  which  was  just  about  to  be  adopted  not 
finished.  This  has  to  be  done  by  a  new  board,  who,  very 
naturally,  in  many  cases  object  to  sanction  proceedings 
with  which  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  and  absolutely 
know  nothing  about.  The  consequence  has  le;n,  with 
regard  to  the  Leeds  Uni3n,  that  important  p  (  ceediags 
have  been  delayed  for  many  years  because  of  the  inabiuty 
of  the  board  durmg  its  short  life  to  get  the  matters  passed 
through  to  completion.  Again,  when  the  whole  board 
retires  as  at  present,  the  number  of  candidates  before  the 
elections  in  some  of  the  wards  is  so  large  as  to  cause  con- 
fusion. Take  Headingley  Ward,  for  instance  •  the  number 
required  is  six,  which  means  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  election  is  twelve  anl  sojietimes  more. 

12.  I  would  suggest  that  more  power  should  be  given  to 
boards  of  guardians  in  respect  to  adopted  children.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  if  they  could  be  boarded  out,  and 
thereby  removed  from  the  influence  of  their  former 
associates. 


APPENDIX  No.  LV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  BANNISTER,  MERIBER  OF  THE  HOLBECK  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshieb. 


1.  This  is  mostly  a  v/orking-class  district,  and  the 
houses  are  small  cottages  with  rents  varying  from  2s.  9d. 
to  7s.  per  week.  We  have  not  very  many  large  works 
in  the  place,  most  of  the  people  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  city.  What  large  v/orks  we  have  are  clothing  factories 
which  employ  a  larger  number  of  females  than  males,  and 
a  few  small  engineering  and  tool-makers'  shops. 

2.  I  do  not  know  of  any  peculiarities  or  experiments  in 
Poor  Law  administration  in  this  imion  except  one,  and 
that  is  we  allow  more  freedom  to  the  old  men.  This 
applies  to  the  1st  class  only.  We  allow  them  out  every 
afternoon  when  fine,  escspt  Sundays. 

3.  The  Ciuestion  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  is,^  in 
my  opinion,  one  that  ought  to  have  great  consideration. 
Cottat^e  homes  for  old  people  ought  to  be  provided  instead 
of.  forcmg  them  into  the  "house."  Tne  distinctive 
dress  ought  to  be  abolished,  more  freedom  allowed,  and 
the  children  removed  altogether  from  the  workhouse. 


It  should  be  compiilsory  on  boards  of  guardians  to 
make  other  arrangements,  as  it  is,  many  boards  including 
Holbeck  have  a  nujubor  of  children  coming  into  contact 
with  the  himates  which  is  not  good. 

4.  Outdoor  relief  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  many 
guardians  instead  of  giving  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
case,  give  according  to  the  age  of  the  applicant.  That 
is  that  relief  comniittees  tie  their  o-mi  hands  by  fixing 
the  amount  to  be  given  by  adopting  a  scale  such  "  as 
applicants  over  sixty  and  under  seventy  shall  have  2s.  6d.  or 
3s.  per  week  and  seventy  6d.  or  a  shilling  more."  Too  often 
one  can  hear  guardians  saying:  This  is  a  half-cro-ivn  case, 
or  a  3s.  case.  In  this  union  the  same  thmg  obtains. 
This  is  altogether  wTong  in  principle ;  if  an  applicant  is 
considered  to  be  a  deserving  case,  the  amount  given 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  If  we  do  not  give  adequate  relief  we  are  practi- 
cally wasting  the  money  that  we  allow. 
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5.  The  class  of  people  appljnng  for  relief  a,re  widows 
•with  children,  widows  who  are  too  old  to  work,  old  men 
and  sick  persons,  with  a  few  able-bodied  men  who  cannot 
get  work  at  their  ordinary  occupations  :  these  are  relieved 
in  the  test  yards. 

6.  Old  age,  widows  who  have  been  left  with  families  of 
small  children  to  rear,  and  men  broken  down  in  health 
constitute  the  bulk  of  our  outdoor  poor  here.  One  thing 
I  have  noticed  which  is  responsible  for  adding  to  the  un- 
employed is  the  tendency  to  discharge  men  as  being 
too  old  to  Work  at  forty  and  forty-five.  Also  the  displac- 
ing of  men  by  machinery,  the  introduction  of  newer  and 
quicker  methods  of  production,  are  all  factors. 

7.  It  is  far  from  the  truth  to  say  as  some  do  that 
pauperism  is  caused  by  the  improvidence  of  the  workers. 
As  a  working  man,  living  and  moving  among  them,  and 
knowing  all  their  habits.  I  repudiate  such  statements. 
Insecurity  of  employment  is  one  of  the  contingencies 
with  which  working  men  and  women  are  faced,  along 
with  other  things  which  I  have  mentioned.  A  workman 
however  thrifty  he  may  be  has  got  little  left  to  provide 
for  old  age  when  he  can  no  longer  work. 

8.  Business  men,  retired  tradesmen,  property  owners, 
and  a  few  working  men  (who  are  however  in  the  minority), 
form  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians. 

9.  Outdoor  relief  is  only  granted  to  persons  who  can 
satisfy  the  guardians  that  they  have  not  brought  about 
their  poverty  by  their  improvidence  ;  if  unable  to  do  so 
they  are  given  an  order  for  admission  to  the  House. 


When  relief  is  given  the  maximum  amount  is  3s.  6d., 
except  in  a  special  case  which  gets  6d.  more.  All  applica- 
tions are  investigated  by  the  relieving  officer  who  reports 
on  each  case  to  the  board. 

10.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  an  alteration  in 
the  law  with  regard  to  orphan  children.  Where  there  is 
an  elder  brother  or  sister  willing  to  look  after  the  j'ounger 
children,  guardians  .should  be  allowed,  if  necessary, 
to  give  relief  ;  but  as  the  law  now  stands,  help  can  only 
be  given  by  boarding-out  or  placing  them  with  strangers. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  ivrong.  I  have  known  cases  where 
this  has  occurred,  e.g.,  a  sister  was  keeping  the  home 
together  and  wished  to  look  after  her  younger  brothers, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  because  the  law 
said,  no.  On  the  other  hand  if  they  had  been  placed  with 
strangers  we  could  have  given  relief.  I  think  an  alteration 
in  this  is  required. 

11.  Relief  by  loan  or  purchase  is  desirable.  A  cate 
we  have  here  will  show  more  clearly  what  I  mean.  We 
have  a  man  on  our  books  doing  test  work  now  who  has 
earned  a  living  for  years  by  hawking  (he  is  a  cripple  with 
one  leg).  Having  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  horse  which 
carried  his  goods  about,  and  not  being  able  to  buy  another 
we  have  to  allow  relief  for  himself  and  wife,  whereas  if 
we  had  been  able  to  buy  him  another  horse,  he  would 
have  been  earning  his  living  as  usual.  If  guardians 
had  discretionary  power  in  matters  like  these  it  would  be 
a  boon  to  many  poor  men  and  to  the  unions  where  such 
cases  arise. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  ALDERMAN  BROADBENT,  HUDDERSFIELD,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
HEALTH  COMMITTEE  OF  TOWN  COUNCIL,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Peovincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  My  actual  experience  has  been  limited  to  municipal 
administration,  and  I  am  not  competent  to  give  actual 
experience  on  the  work  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  nor 
to  any  great  extent  on  voluntary  work. 

2.  I  have  been  aware  of  some  overlapping  between  the 
Poor  Law  authority  and  the  municipal,  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  small-pox  and  vaccination. 

3.  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  advocate  the  concen- 
tration of  all  medical  relief  to  one  authority.  The  volun- 
tary work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  is  carried  out  so 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  that  it  would  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, dangerous  to  interfere  with  it.  That  the  municipal 
and  Poor  Law  relief  might  be  combined  with  advan- 
tage is  exceedingly  probable. 

4.  So  far  as  my  own  personal  knowledge  extends,  I 
think  at  the  extremes  of  life,  in  the  case  of  the  very  aged 
and  in  that  of  the  very  young,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  medical  assistance  now  available.  I 
have  known  cases,  especially  of  infants  and  very  young 
children,  where  medical  assistance  would  have  been  of 
very  great  value,  but  there  is  little  or  none  from  any 
quarter  that  is  available. 

5.  Speaking  generally,  there  has  been  found  to-  be  a 
very  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  parents  to  call  in 
medical  advice  for  very  young  children.  The  question 
of  expense  is  undoubtedly  one  reason  for  this  reluctance  ; 
but  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  fixed  opinion  expressed 
often  in  the  words  "  Doctors  are  very  httle  use  for  babies." 
It  has  been  one  of  the  direct  objects  set  before  our  volun- 
tary health  visitors  to  remove  this  impression  and  to  urge 
upon  parents  the  advisability  of  calling  in  medical  advice 
even  in  what  may  seem  to  be  the  slight  ailments  of  their 
children.    It  does  not  seem  ever  to  occur  to  even  the 


poorest  class  of  parents  to  call  in  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officer,  and  I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that 
the  ordinary  working  man  would  resent  any  suggestion 
in  that  direction. 

6.  In  the  very  short  period  during  which  the  Huddsrs- 
field  Corporation  have  had  qualified  ladies  under  the 
Health  Department,  there  have  been  ample  indications  how 
extremely  valuable  the  services  of  these  qualified  ladies 
would  be  if  available,  not  only  for  the  first  days  after 
birth,  but  for  the  benefit  of  infants  a  little  older  and  for 
young  children. 

7.  We  had  not  originally  intended  them  for  this  work 
but  rather  for  the  giving  of  skilled  advice  to  mothers 
immediately  after  birth  so  as  to  secure  breast-feeding 
as  much  as  possible ;  but  it  was  found  by  our  voluntary 
visitors  that  there  were  numerous  cases  where  medical 
advice  was  needed  but  not  called  in,  and  accordingly  our 
qualified  lady  doctors  are  gradually  being  more  and 
more  called  for  by  these  cases.  This  evidently  is 
meeting  a  distinct  want  and  is  being  more  and  more 
appreciated  by  the  mothers,  by  the  voluntary  visitors, 
and  by  the  lady  doctors  themselves,  and  that  without 
any  interference  with  ordinary  medical  practice.  It  was 
very  unfortunate  that  this  natural  evolution  was 
interrupted  by  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  our  lady 
doctors.  This  temporary  diffi?ulty  \ia3  soon  removed, 
and  the  work  of  tie  lady  doctors  is  rapidly  growing  in 
public  appieciation  and  demand. 

8.  At  the  commencement  there  had  been  a  fear  that 
the  visits  of  the  staff  of  the  Health  Department  might  be 
resented.  This  has  hardly  ever  been  the  case  ;  on  the 
contrary  there  has  rapidly  developed  on  the  part  of  many 
mothers  a  demand'  that  the  lady  doctors  shall  visit.  The 
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advantage  of  skilled  advice  from  a  woman,  after  even  so 
short  a  trial,  has  been  so  obvious  to  those  most  concerned 
that  during  an  unavoidable  and  temporary  withdrawal 
of  it  there  were  frequent  complaints.  The  public  demand 
is  now  being  most  effectively  met.  The  great  value 
of  this  medical  aid  in  the  case  of  infants  seems  to  be  two- 
fold :  the  advice  as  to  feeding  very  frequently  results 
in  great  improvement  to  the  infant's  health  where  there 
is  little  danger  of  death.  But  the  value  is  further  seen 
from  a  consideration  that  has  been  enforced  by  actual 
experience.  There  arise  crises  in  the  first  few  months  of 
life  which,  though  of  short  duration,  determine  the  life 
or  death  of  the  infant.    The  voluntary  visitors  find  that 


such  help  and  advice  as  they  can  give  at  these  critical 
times  turns  the  balance.  Often  the  voluntary  visitors 
can  render  such  aid,  but  when  reinforced  by  the  qualified 
and  experienced  advisers  from  the  Health  Department, 
the  help  becomes  much  more  effective. 

9.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  were  such  skilled  medical 
advice — especially  from  qualified  women — available,  and 
at  hand  for  infants,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  used,  and  would  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  hfe :  there  would  naturally  follow  as  a 
necessary  corollary  increase  of  health  and  physical  well- 
being  in  all  the  children. 


APPENDIX  No.  LVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  F.  BUCKLAND,  INSPECTOR  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN,  LEEDS  BRANCH. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  recipients  of  out-relief  are 
encouraged  to  apply  for  charity. 

2.  The  fact  that  a  person  receives  relief  from  the 
rates  acts  as  a  recommendation  for  public  charity,  because 
it  is  assumed  that  the  case  has  been  adequately  inquired 
into  and  is  deserving. 

For  instance,  a  man  with  wife  and  four  children  applies 
for  relief,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  test  labour.  He 
is  paid  for  that  labour,  part  in  money  and  part  in  food. 

The  man  often  finds  this  to  be  insufficient  to  support 
himself  and  family,  the  result  being  that  the  wife  and 
children  resort  to  begging.  Finding  that  they  can  then 
manage  to  eke  some  kind  of  existence,  it  invariably  happens 
that  the  parents  lapse  into  an  indolen  t  and  thriftless  life. 

3.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  relieving 
iDfRcers  in  Leeds  is  not  sufiicient  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  work,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  to  be  properly  inquired  into  and  to  procure 
independent  testimony  relating  to  the  cases.  The  average 
number  of  cases  per  day  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  relieving 
officer  does  not  admit  either  of  time  for  investigation 
of  these  cases,  or  for  adequate  supervision  of  the  existing 
oases  of  relief. 

4.  I  would  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  following  state  of  affairs,  that  in  my  opinion 
requires  legislation.  That  is  the  liability  of  the  parents 
of  illegitimate  children  which  become  a  charge  upon  the 
rates. 

5.  The  present  law  does  not  touch  the  reputed  father 
of  such  children  except  an  order  is  obtained  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  mother,  which  order  can  be  obtained 
by  the  guardians  if  the  children  become  chargeable. 

6.  Cases  have  come  under  my  observation  where  a  man 
and  woman  not  legally  married  cohabit  and  raise  a 
family.  In  such  cases  it  is  seldom  that  proceedings  are 
instituted  by  the  mother,  because  the  father  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  such  action  on  her  part  would  probably 
leave  her  and  the  children. 


7.  The  mother  can  only  obtain  an  order  in  these  cases. 
Should  the  woman  die,  the  father  is  immune  from  pro- 
ceedings, and  if  the  children  become  chargeable  to  the 
rates,  no  action  can  he  against  him,  and  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  maintain  them. 

8.  Several  such  cases  have  come  under  my  notice,  of 
which  the  following  are  two  examples : — 

(a)  W.  W.,  a  miner,  able  to  earn  4Ss.  per  week,  co- 
habited for  upwards  of  seventeen  years  with  J.  R.,  a 
single  woman,  and  as  the  result  of  that  cohabitation  there 
were  eight  children,  aged  respectively,  sixteen,  fourteen, 
nine,  eight,  six,  three  years,  fourteen  months,  and  baby 
three  weeks.  The  woman  died  from  neglect  at  her  last 
confinement.  After  the  interment  VY.  W.  absconded 
and  left  the  six  younger  children  chargeable  to  the  rates. 

(6)  W.  0.,  a  painter,  earning  good  wages,  cohabited  for 
sixteen  years  with  A.  O.,  a  single  woman,  and  as  the 
result  of  that  cohabitation  there  were  three  children, 
aged  respectively,  thirteen,  ten,  and  eight  years.  The 
man  obtained  work  at  Durham  and  sent  the  woman  for 
upwards  of  six  months  16s.  per  week  for  the  children's 
maintenance.  The  woman  was  found  to  be  mentally 
deficient,  and  unable  to  manage  her  affairs  and  the  chil- 
dren. The  man  was  appealed  to  respecting  this.  He 
at  once  stopped  the  maintenance,  and  the  result  was  the 
woman  and  three  children  were  removed  to  the  union, 
and  became  a  charge  upon  the  rates. 

9.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  a  proper  thing,  as  the 
father  escapes  the  penalty  of  his  own  wrong-doing.  I 
am  only  able  to  point  out  these  matters,  but  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  what  form  the  legislation  should  take. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
co-operation  between  charity  and  Poor  Law  and  the 
possibility  of  its  extension,  I  cannot  see  that,  on  the 
present  system,  the  functions  of  the  Poor  Law  and  charity 
societies  can  be  much  altered.  The  Charity  Orgamsation 
Society  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  work  in  harmonious  co-operation 
with  the  Poor  Law  officials. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  W.  BULMER,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS,  HUNSLET  UNION. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres— West  Yorkshire. 


1.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  union  are 
somewhat  varied.  In  the  district  in  which  I  reside  the 
occupation  is  largely  mining,  which  is  very  hazardous 
and  dangerous,  and  which  brings  about  to  a  certain  extent 
premature  old  age. 

Miners'  earnings  fluctuate  very  much. 

2.  Indoor  relief  in  the  Hunslet  Union  is  relatively  good. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  given  sparingly  and  in  most  cases 
is  very  inadequate.    Examples  : — 

An  Aged  Couple,  aged  seventy-six  and  seventy-four 
respectively,  never  had  children — saved  a  little  money 
and  finished  it  before  applying  for  relief.  Granted  7s. 
per  week. 

This  amount  is  to  pay  rent,  provide  food,  clothing,  fire, 
and  light.  Many  similar  cases.  8s.  is  the  most  given  in 
any  case. 

Deserted  Wives. — The  policy  of  the  board  is  to  refuse 
out-reHef  to  deserted  wives  with  less  than  two  children,  in 
fact,  however  good  may  be  the  character  of  the  woman, 
no  deserted  wife  is  granted  out-relief  without  her  case 
being  fully  dealt  with  by  the  whole  board.  This  no  doubt 
is  very  harsh,  and  often  drives  women  to  follow  immoral 
lives  before  going  through  what  appears  to  them  such  a 
trying  ordeal. 

Widows. — It  is  customary  to  give  relief  of  Is.  6d.  per 
head  per  week  for  children,  and  nothing  to  the  mother  if 
she  is  able-bodied,  e.g.,  a  widow  left  with  six  children, 
ranging  from  twelve  to  two  years  of  age,  received  9s. 
per  week  rehef.    Whole  time  occupied  in  attending  to 


home  and  family.  Impossible  to  live  a  decent  life  on  such 
a  meagre  allowance.  This  is  a  direct  incentive  to  immor- 
ality. Cases  of  which  I  have  seen  similar  in  my  experience 
as  a  Poor  Law  guardian. 

4.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — the  advancement  of 
machinery  which  has  displaced  hand  labour,  and  been  the 
means  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  ;  irregular- 
ity of  employment ;  low  wages  resulting  from  the  com- 
petitive system ;  drink  and  gambling.  The  latter  of 
which  is  largely  on  the  increase  in  this  union,  and  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  the  new  Betting  Act  will  do  something  to 
retard  the  progress  of  this  evil. 

5.  I  offer  no  suggestion  in  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law, 
as  I  believe  the  whole  machinery  should  be  abolished  on 
economical  grounds.  In  our  own  union  the  total  cost 
per  head  is  14s.  6"5d.  for  those  in  the  house.  This  is  very 
costly  and  in  my  opinion  it  could  be  done  much  cheaper, 
more  efficient  and  more  humanitarian  in  other  ways,  e.g.  : 

(a)  By  a  system  of  old  age  pensions. 

(b)  By  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  for  the 
able-bodied. 

(c)  The  county  and  county  boroughs  to  become 
the  authority  to  erect  almshouses,  cottage  homes, 
hospitals,  and  asylums. 

(d)  The  granting  of  out-relief  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  sanitary  authority. 

(e)  The  receipt  of  relief  in  any  form  should  not 
pauperise  nor  disenfranchise  any  person. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  W.  J.  COLE,  VICAR  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  MARY'S, 

SHEFFIELD. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yobkshibb. 


1.  In  Sheffield  there  are  several  sets  of  almshouses, 
buUt  and  maintained  by  private  benefactors  which  give 
not  only  comfortable  rooms  to  the  persons  admitted, 
but  also  a  liberal  weekly  allowance  : — 

(a)  Shrewsbury  Hospital,  with  dwellings  for  twenty 
men  and  twenty  women,  together  with  an  allowance 
of  7s.  weekly  to  sixty  pensioners. 

(b)  HoUis  Hospital  at  Whirlow,  accommodating  six- 
teen poor  widows. 

(c)  Firth's  Almshouses,  containing  forty-eight 
persons  who  receive  7s.  weekly  or  10s.  per  married 
couple. 

{d)  George  Woofinden  Almshouses,  accommodating 
eighteen  persons. 

The  Effects  of  these  Charities. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  almshouses  and  the  helpful 
pecuniary  allowance  given  therewith,  the  people  thus 
befriended  are  saved  from  the  workhouses  in  their  old 


age.  Into  the  rooms  allotted  them  they  bring  their 
own  furniture  and  so  keep  around  them  the  hallowed 
associations  of  their  former  homes.  None  but  the  most 
deserving  are  admitted  into  these  almshouses,  and  there- 
fore one  never  hsars  of  any  abuse.  The  effect  is  in  every 
way  beneficial  ;  while  the  existence  of  such  charitable 
places  is  certainly  a  saving  to  the  rate,?. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  charities  specified  above  and 
administered  by  trustees,  they  help  many  persons  who 
make  no  parade  of  their  impoverished  circumstances 
and  who  would  not  be  disposed  to  accept  Poor  Law 
relief.  Some  of  these  grants  reach  as  high  a  figure  as 
£25  per  annum  and  have  proved  a  perfect  Godsend  to 
deserving  and  destitute  people,  enabling  them  to  keep  a 
home  over  their  heads.  Where  the  amount  is  only 
£10  per  annum  and  distributed  among  widows  these 
charities  have  been  a  precious  boon,  for  when  such  an 
allowance  has  been  further  supplemented  by  relatives 
it  has  been  possible  to  keep  such  cases  off  the  rates. 

In  the  possession  of  such  charities  Sheffield  is  specially 
favoured  and  fortunate. 
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The  Effect  on  the  Recipients. 

4.  Where  the  help  given  is  substantial  and  equal  to  the 
needs  of  the  case  the  effect  on  the  recipient  has  been 
pecuniarily  and  morally  beneficial.  But  where  the 
dole  is  small,  as  with  some  of  the  Sheffield  charities,  I  fear 
that  not  much  good  is  done.  "  Multum  "  rather  than 
"  multa,"  assisting  a  few  persons  adequately  rather  than 
disbursing  the  same  amount  of  money  among  the  many, 
would  be  far  more  fruitful  in  its  results.  The  same  is 
true  of  Church  charities.  When  a  deserving  case  is 
liberally  helped,  gratitude  is  called  forth  and  the  person 
put  once  more  upon  his  feet,  but  where  ordinary  relief 
tickets  are  given  out,  small  in  value  though  many  in 
number  receiving  them,  the  effect  is  not  altogether  whole- 
some. 

5.  The  distribution  of  Church  charity  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  It  is  rarely  adequate,  because  where  the  needs 
are  greatest  there  the  resources  are  often  least.  It  is 
isolated  and  therefore  likely  to  cause  overlapping  and 
sectarian  rivalry.  "  Where,"  says  Francis  Peabody 
with  some  truth,  "  do  hypocrisy  and  fraud  find  so  many 
credulous  victims  as  among  the  pious  ?  Who  are  so 
emotional  in  their  philanthropy  and  so  hard  to  convert 
to  self-restraint  and  to  scientific  methods  as  the  religious 
people  ?  Where  does  divided  effort  so  often  duplicate 
relief  and  encourage  deception  as  in  the  schismatic 
generosity  of  the  divided  Church  ?  " 

6.  When  the  clergy,  after  personal  investigation,  relieve 
cases  of  sickness  the  effect  upon  the  recipient  is  generally 
beneficial,  but  to  scatter  relief  tickets  to  other  applicants 
is  frequently  to  breed  the  spirit  of  the  parasite  and  of 
the  hjrpocrite.  I  should  like  to  see  those  distressed 
persons  who  are  not  in  personal  touch  with  any  of  the 
churches,  dealt  with  by  a  central  committee  so  that 
overlapping  and  deception  might  be  avoided.  The 
clergy  have  had  little  or  no  training  in  the  administration 
of  relief.  What  they  have  learnt  has  been  acquired 
in  the  school  of  experience,  where  the  tuition  fees  were 
somewhat  heavy. 

The  Effect  of  Poor  Law  Belief. 

1.  Speaking  of  Sheffield  I  am  only  too  pleased  to 
testify  to  the  humaneness  and  tender  considerateness 
shown  by  the  guardians.  Recipients  have  been  loud 
in  their  praise  for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated. 

8.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Poor  Law  methods  amended 
in  these  directions  : — - 

(a)  More  money  distributed  in  outdoor  relief  and 
less  upon  the  upkeep  ©f  the  workhouses  themselves, 
more  spent  in  relieving  destitution  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor  and  less  upon  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  so-called  "  workhouse  test "  requires  modi- 
fication. Instead  of  asking  destitute  people  to 
come  into  the  "  house  "  might  they  not  be  a  little 
more  encouraged  to  keep  outside  by  the  assistance 
of  outdoor  relief  ?  I  urge  this,  first  on  grounds  of 
economy,  and  secondly  for  moral  reasons.  Orce 
admitted,  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  of  self-effort 
is  likely  to  suffer  from  atrophy,  whereas  help  given 
during  a  period  of  distress  might  tide  over  the  time 
of  misfortune  and  stimulate  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  {h)  Take  the  case  of  a  widow  who  has  only  a 
married  daughter.  Her  son-in-law  is  not  legally 
bound  to  maintain  her.  He  however  offers  her  a 
shelter,  but  as  his  weekly  wage  is  not  high  he  asks 
her  to  contribute  something  towards  her  keep. 
She  applies  to  the  guardians.  They  refuse  to  grant 
her  outdoor  relief  and  instead  offer  to  receive  her 
into  the  union.  Surely  that  is  unwise,  vmfeeling 
and  uneconomical  ! 

(c)  The  promiscuous  herding  of  all  sorts  of  people 
in  the  wards  of  a  workhouse  is  most  injurious,  and 
feeds  the  very  evil  that  the  Poor  Law  system  is 
meant  to  cure.  I  should  like  to  see  a  discrimination 
of  classes  so  as  to  preserve  the  less  fortunate  from 
the  contaminating  influences  of  others  who  are 
now  to  be  foimd  in  the  same  ward. 


I  have  visited  old  people  in  workhouse  hospitals  whov 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  had  to  seek  admittance. 
Many  of  them  had  refined  tastes,  spiritual  ideals,  and 
yet  were  placed  in  wards  where  they  had  to  herd  Tvitk 
others  whose  nature  was  coarse  and  whose  language  was 
revolting.  When  such  persons  are  able  to  walk  about 
they  can  to  some  extent  avoid  uncongenial  company, 
but  when  they  are  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  chronic  sick- 
ness they  have  no  escape. 

(a)  Another  hardship.  When  a  man  is  visited 
by  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  he  can  receive 
medical  attendance  and  medicine  without  being: 
disfranchised.  ^Vhen,  however,  he  is  admitted  as 
an  in-patient  into  the  workhouse  hospital  he  loses- 
his  vote  as  a  citizen.  This  deprivation  is  peculiarly 
harsh  and  for  this  reason.  The  local  hospitals,  either 
through  their  abuse  or  through  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion, are  unable  to  receive  every  deserving  case. 
The  man  must  either  be  content  to  stay  at  home, 
where  his  speedy  recovery  is  handicapped,  or  he- 
must  go  into  the  union  hospital,  where  he  has  abetter 
chance  of  regaining  his  health.  Should  he  adopt 
the  latter  course,  which  from  every  point  of 
view  save  that  of  franchise  is  the  ■ndser  one,  h& 
must  lose  his  vote.  In  Sheffield  the  working  man 
is  very  jealous — and  naturally  so — of  his  privilege  of 
citizenship.  Rather  than  be  disfranchised  he  will 
stubbornly  resolve  to  stay  at  home  for  medical 
treatment  even  though  it  may  mean  delay  and  dis- 
comfort to  himself  and  family.  Voluntary  hospitals- 
in  their  accommodation  are  not  keeping  pace  vnth. 
the  increase  of  population.  Hence  the  point  of 
hardship  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

9.  One  can  only  hope  for  closer  co-operation  between, 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law  when  the  former  is  mor& 
properly  systematised  and  distrilutedthroughsomecentral 
agency.  If  this  were  done  and  a  register  kept  to  which 
the  guardians  might  have  access,  not  only  would  over- 
lapping be  avoided,  but  frequently  it  might  happen 
that  these  charities  could  take  over  cases  now  reheved  by 
the  Poor  Law  and  so  increasingly  the  one  could  displace 
the  other. 

10.  The  possibihty  of  substituting  charity  for  out-reUef 
seems  only  possible  by  the  bold  introduction  of  the 
Elberfeld  scheme  or  by  an  adaptation  thereof.  Such  an 
adaptation,  and  with  cheering  results,  is  now  being  worked 
in  Bradford,  Halifax,  Bolton,  and  Eccles.  Sheffield  has 
just  launched  its  Guild  of  Help  on  similar  Hnes.  In. 
this  direction  lies  some  hope  that  by  the  co-ordination 
and  wise  use  of  charity  its  power  for  good  will  be  increased 
and  its  injurious  tendencies  checked.  The  Sheffield 
Guild  of  Help  does  not  intend  to  quiet  the  restless  and 
indigent  poor  by  the  anaesthetic  of  relief,  but  rather  to 
quicken  the  discouraged  life  by  friendly  personal  sym- 
pathy and  timely  succour.  It  is  an  attempt  to  substitute 
reUef  by  love  instead  of  reUef  by  law,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  objects  : — 

(i.)   To  deepen  the  sense  of  civic  responsibihtjr 
for  the  care  of  the  deserving  poor  and  to  promote 
through   personal   service,    a   neighbourly  feehng^ 
among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

(ii.)  To  provide  a  friend  for  those  in  need  of  help 
and  advice  ;  to  make  it  easier  to  discover  the  deserving 
poor,  and  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  idle 
and  undeserving  to  trade  upon  the  charitable  im- 
pulses of  the  pubhc. 

(iii.)  To  discourage  indiscriminate  almsgiving  by 
private  persons,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy ;  and  to  organise 
methods  whereby  the  generosity  of  such  persons- 
may  be  wisely  directed. 

(iv.)  To  co-operate  with  all  existing  charitable 
agencies  in  order  to  prevent  overlapping. 

(v.)  To  arrest  the  mroads  of  poverty  in  order 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  smking  into  destitution 
and  to  ensure,  so  far  as  possible,  that  the  home  of  no 
deserving  family  shall  be  broken  i  p. 

(vi.)  To  encourage  the  needy  in  efforts  towards 
self  help,  and  to  aid  such  efforts  by  friendly  counsel 
and  personal  assistance. 
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(vii.)  To  consider  the  causes  of  poverty  in  the 
•city  and  to  bring  influence  to  bear,  through  public 
bodies  or  by  private  effort,  so  as  to  effect  their 
removal. 

11.  The  success  of  this  scheme  depends,  not  so  much 
iipon  money,  as  upon  the  men  who  will  volunteer  as 
helpers  and  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  social  service,  patriotic 
•citizenship,  and  true  charity.  Through  these  helpers  the 
-guild  will  become  a  clearing  house  for  cases  of  genuine 
distress,  transforming  spasmodic  and  thoughtless  charity 
into  well  directed  channels,  arresting  poverty  in  its 
initial  stages  so  that  it  shall  not  slide  down  into  chronic 
destitution. 

12.  The  charm  of  the  Guild  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  opera- 
tions will  be  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  voluntary 
agents — a  feature  worthy  of  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment. Instead  of  the  relieving  officer,  mechanical, 
■official,  in  his  uniform  of  red  tare,  there  will  now  be  the 
voluntary  helper  whose  aim  it  will  be  to  interest  himself 


personally  in  the  case  brought  under  his  notice,  and 
citch  the  family  before  destitution. 

13.  Between  the  suburbs  and  the  slums  there  is  to-day 
a  gulf,  bridged  over  indeed  by  cheque  charity,  but  which 
too  often  intensifies  the  misery  it  longs  to  alleviate.  A 
more  effective  bridge  is  that  of  personal  service  which,  if 
properly  constructed  and  utilised,  might  do  much  to 
prevent  many  hapless  people  from  coming  on  to  the  rates 
as  recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief.  The  Guild  of  Help  has 
been  formed  to  call  forth  this  personal  service  with  a 
view  of  offering  the  wisest  assistance  to  the  multitude 
ready  to  perish.  How  far  it  is  likely  to  succeed  is  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  Bradford  where,  after  one  year's 
trial,  the  unanimous  testimony  was  this,  "  amply  justified ; 
far  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most  hopeful." 

14.  The  city  of  Sheffield  is  now  divided  into  ten  divisions 
with  its  divisional  chairman  ;  each  division  into  ten  districts 
with  its  district  chairman  ;  each  district  into  ten  or  more 
sub-districts  under  the  personal  care  of  a  helper  who 
will  visit  the  people  in  his  own  sub-district. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WALTER  COLEMAN,  MASTER  OF  THE  LEEDS  UNION 

WORKHOUSE. 


Pbovincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshibe. 


1.  Leeds  is  a  big  manufacturing  centre — the  largest 
proportion  of  its  people  being  factory  workers.  The 
wafes  of  the  labouring  classes  are  not "^ery  large  ;  and, 
owing  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  trade,  many  are  thro^ATi  on 
the  rates. 

2.  I  find  that  the  average  age  of  persons  entering  the 
workhouse  is  about  fifty  years. 

3.  Take  a  case  of  this  sort :  A  large  fire  occurs  at  a 
large  factory — the  hands  are  at  once  thrown  on  their 
•own  resources  :  this  of  itself  causes  many  to  come  on  the 
rates. 

4.  I  think  in  most  ca?es  the  workhouse  should  be 
offered  to  applicants  for  relief,  but  unless  under  the 
circumstances  described  in  the  next  paragraph,  no  person 
■should  be  forced  into  the  workhouse  ;  the  relieving  officer 
should  watch  each  case  closely,  especially  after  the  first 
■application — to  note  the  real  necessities  of  the  case.  In 
all  cases  where  out-relief  is  resorted  to,  it  should  be  more 
adequate,  and  not  the  small  sum  which  is  often  given, 
viz..  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.  These  sums  obtain  in  most 
■cases,  but  each  should  be  judged  on  its  merits. 

5.  I  think  the  guardians  might  have  power  to  cause 
persons  to  enter  the  workhouse  where  it  is  shown  they 
iave  no  one  to  look  after  them,  even  if  out-rolief  is  granted. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  the  class  of  persons  applying 
for  relief  are  widows,  wido^wrs,  single  women  and  single 
jnen — the  first-named  through  the  loss  of  the  bread- 
winner, and  being  thrown  on  their  own  resources  ;  the 
second,  in  consequence  of  their  being  broken  do-wn  in 
liealth,  then-  mode  of  living,  and  their  not  being  able  to 
look  after  themselves.  Single  women  often  become 
paupers  through  having  illegitimate  children  ;  others 
are  of  weak  mind  and  are  not  capable  of  looking  after 
themselves.  Single  young  men  also  become  paupers  through 
bad  health  and  general  debility. 

7.  Intemperance,  laziness,  Compensation  Act,  keen 
competition  in  trade  and  stress  of  modem  life  whereby 
the  weakest  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  "  too  old  at  forty  " 
theory,  are  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism. 

8.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
-class  of  members  of  boards  of  guardians  in  general ;  this 
has  been  especially  the  ca-.e  since  the  passing  of  189-4 
Act,  under  which  the  persons  who  seek  election  are  not 
subject  to  any  rateable-value  quahflcatioa. 


9.  In  my  opinion  all  the  Local  Government  Board 
Orders  should  be  consolidated,  and  put  into  more  simple 
form  ;  they  should  be  brought  up  to  date  or  made  more 
elastic. 

10.  A  law  should  be  made  to  prevent  guardians  re- 
signing their  positions  in  order  to  apply  for  appoint- 
ments under  the  same  board. 

11.  The  heads  of  the  Poor  Law  service  should  be 
appointed  only  by  the  Local  Government  Board  by  pro- 
motion on  the  grounds  of  merit,  capabilities  and  ex- 
perience ;  this  would  stop  out-siders  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  management  of  a  workhouse  or  in- 
firmary being  appointed  to  any  responsible  position. 

12.  The  administration  of  workhouses  should  not  be 
loft  to  the  caprice  of  the  guardians  ;  this  should  be  placed 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  and  master.  I  firmly 
believe  in  governing  an  institution  by  tact  and  common- 
sense. 

13.  One  thing  should  be  delegated  to  the  master, 
especially  in  the  larger  unions — power  to  give  to  inmates 
leaving  the  house  clothing  and  food  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  a  man  with  shabby  and  worn-out 
boots  and  clothes  stands  no  chance  of  getting  employ- 
ment. Furthermore,  if  necessary,  genuine  cases  should  be 
allowed  out  at  5  a.m.,  to  enable  them  to  start  work  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

14.  Guardians  should  be  compelled  to  put  up  separate 
married  quarters  for  old  deserving  couples. 

15.  The  proper  classification  of  inmates  to  be  put  into 
force,  viz.,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  ; 
generally  to  keep  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  this  to  a 
large  extent  would  be  done  if  the  workhouses  were  large 
enough  for  the  purpose.  I  fear,  however,  such  could 
not  be  done  without  a  great  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  ;  and  this  many  of  them  decline  to  undertake 
or  be  parties  to. 

16.  The  guardians  should  be  granted  power  to  detain 
in  workhouses  simple-minded  women  who  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves  outside. 

17.  The  admission  tickets  to  the  workhouse,  issued  by 
the  guardians  anl  relie  .'in^  officers  should  be  for  a  period 
only,  vi-.,  7,  14,  21,  and  2?  days.  No  one  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  workhouse  for  months  and  years, 
"  without  seekin^'  emplDyment "  as  they  do  at  oresent.  Of 
course  there  will  be  exception^;  to  the  abo  ,  e. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  COOK,  CHAIRMAN  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS, 

BRAMLEY  UNION,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  The  Bramley  Union  consists  of  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  classes.  There  are  various  kinds  of  trades, 
including  engineering,  manufacturing,  brick  works,  etc., 
and  consequently  we  have  a  great  number  of  the  labouring 
and  poor  classes.  Having  had  a  depression  in  the  building 
trade  for  some  time,  we  have  had  a  great  number  out  of 
employment,  some  only  temporarily,  whom  we  have  had 
to  relieve  one  way  or  another. 

2.  To  meet  the  differsnt  classes  of  persons  applying 
for  relief  we  have  tried  several  kinds  of  test  labour, 
including  wood-cutting,  digging,  etc.,  and  by  this  means 
we  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  bona-fide  workman. 
As  a  guardian  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
two  distinct  methods  of  administration,  one  for  the  bona- 
fide  applicant  and  one  for  the  indifferent. 

3.  I  would  strongly  advocate  out-relief  to  the  deserving 
poor  and  to  those  who  have  been  overtaken  by  misfortune 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

4.  With  regard  to  indoor  relief,  there  ought  to  be  two 
distinct  methods  of  administration,  one  for  the  deserving 
and  one  for  the  ne'er-do-well  and  those  who  may  become 
appUcants  through  wasting  their  earnings  in  many  ways. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  aged 
poor  (both  sexes),  persons  who  are  not  old  but  cannot  get 


work,  persons  who  are  not  strong  physically  and  therefore 
cannot  get  work. 

6.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  indolence,  drink, 
feeble-raindedness,  and  misfortune  in  business. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
retired  business  men,  tradesmen  (various),  persons  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  rate-payers'  money  properly  spent, 
and  the  poor  cared  for. 

8.  The  relief  given  in  this  Union  varies  from  2s.  6d.  ta 
4s.  each  to  the  deserving,  to  the  able-bodied  test  work, 
half  money  and  half  kind,  amount  allowed  according  to 
each  case. 

9.  I  desire  specially  to  bring  forward  the  following 
recommendations : — 

(a)  That  labour  colonies  should  be  established 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State,  to  which 
the  habitual  vagrants  should  be  committed. 

(b)  That  grandparents  should  not  be  liable  for 
grandchildren. 

(c)  That  a  law  should  be  passed  whereby  boards 
of  guardians  should  have  power  to  grant  assistance 
in  respect  of  children  who  have  been  left  orphans 
and  whose  relatives  wiU  undertake  the  charge  of  them. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  S.  COOPER,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE  BRAMLEY 

UNION,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  My  district  comprises  the  New  Wortley  and  Upper 
and  Lower  Wortley  districts  of  the  Parish  of  Armley  and 
Bramley.  At  the  census  of  1901  the  population  was  27,000 ; 
1,013  acres.  The  New  Wortley  district  is  practically  taxed  to 
its  utmost  limits,  so  far  as  housing  accommodation  is 
concerned,  and  certain  areas  therein  are  overcrowded  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  people  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  artisan  type,  but  in  the  congested  areas  they  are 
improvident  and  unthrifty.  With  regard  to  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Wortley  districts,  the  same  remarks  apply  com- 
paratively, although  there  is  much  more  vacant  land  and 
consequently  greater  facilities  for  building  more  dwelling 
houses. 

2.  There  are  several  very  large  works  in  and  about 
my  district,  viz.,  engineering,  forges,  cloth  and  woollen 
mills,  boot  factories  and  a  few  ready-made  clothing  houses. 
The  people  employed  in  these  works  however,  do  not  for 
the  most  part  reside  in  my  district,  the  better  class  of 
artisans  having  removed  to  better  class  districts,  good 
electric  car  service  helping  this  matt?r  considerably. 

3.  There  are  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  peculiarities, 
neither  have  there  been  any  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration,  i.e.,  so  far  as  outdoor  policy  is  concerned. 

4.  Outdoor  ReUef. — If  judiciously  administered,  can 
be  made  a  great  factor  for  good  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  of  people,  otherwise  it  is  most  pernicious  in  its 
effects,  having  a  tendency  to  supplement  wages,  displace 


independent  labour  and  produce  indolence,  giving  no 
incentive  to  individual  effort,  but  rather  destroying 
any  that  exists. 

5.  Deserving  cases  to  which  adequate  rehef  should  be 
given,  represent  but  a  very  small  number  on  my  list. 
I  generally  find  deserving  cases  are  reluctant  in  making  ap- 
plications for  relief. 

6.  Itidoor  Relief.— The  workhouse  order  should,  very 
much  more  frequently  be  made  the  true  test  of  destitu- 
tion. Many  able-bodied  men  have  been  receiving  out- 
relief  continuously  for  over  twelve  months,  whereas  I 
am  confident  if  the  workhouse  order  was  offered,  it 
would  be  promptly  refused  and  the  men  would  endeavour 
to  get  other  work.  Indoor  rehef  acts  as  a  deterrent 
to  a  greater  extent  than  out-relief.  Workhouse  orders 
would  be  refused  but  out-rehef  taken  vfdthout  any  hesita- 
tion. 

7.  The  majority  of  the  people  who  apply  to  me  for 
rehef  are  indolent,  unthrifty,  shiftless.  As  previously 
stated  there  are  a  few  deserving  cases  where  every  en- 
deavour has  been  made  to  make  provision  for  them- 
selves and  dependents,  but  without  success.  Many  of 
the  old  people  who  apply  for  reUef  appear  to  thmk  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  having  paid  rates  for  so 
many  years,  they  are  entitled  by  age,  etc.,  to  rehef, 
irrespective  of  their  general  financial  condition,  practi- 
cally treating  the  Common  Fund  as  a  sinking  fund  or 
bank. 
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8.  A  good  many  people,  e.g.,  a  son-in-law  and  wife  take 
an  old  person  (wife's  mother)  to  reside  with  them  ;  they 
both  go  out  to  work  and  the  mother  who  is  also  receiving 
relief,  does  the  household  duties.  The  ratepayers  are 
thus  practically  providing  for  these  persons  a  servant, 
who  is  also  helping  to  keep  out  of  employment  probably 
a  young  widow. 

9.  Young  women  with  one  or  two  children  apply  for  relief 
at  very  first  opportunity,  making  no  attempt  whatever 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

10.  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  relationships  of  paupers 
and  find  that  several  families  in  receipt  of  relief  are  related 
to  one  another.  This  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  when  children  see  that  parochial  relief  is  received  by 
their  parents  without  the  least  compunction,  they  con- 
sider it  a  certainty  to  fall  back  upon  in  later  Ufe  or  at 
any  time  of  trifling  misfortune. 

11.  I  find  the  people  in  the  congested  areas  to  be  the 
most  improvident.  Even  when  only  in  receipt  of  a  very 
small  allowance  of  out-relief  and  having  nothing  else 
whatever  to  depend  upon,  they  spend  a  good  proportion 
of  it  in  drink. 

12.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Leeds  much  slum 
property  has  been  demoUshed  and  new  property 
put  up  at  enhanced  rents.  Consequently  the  slum 
dwellers  have  been  made  to  seek  dwelhngs  to  suit  them. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  gasworks.  New  Wortley,  the 
rents  of  houses  are  very  low,  owkig  to  the  unhealthy 
surroundings,  etc.,  and  a  good  number  of  the  persons 
mentioned  have  come  to  live  here.  In  some  cases  a 
whole  family  live  in  one  room,  no  attempt  whatever 
being  made  to  separate  the  sexes. 

13.  Drinking  if  not  directly,  is  indirectly,  the  cause 
of  much  pauperism.  In  the  congested  parts  drinking 
places  and  off  beer  licenses  are  numerous  and  there  is 
therefore  a  great  deal  of  temptation  to  drink.  I  have 
found  by  night  visiting  that  many  of  the  recipients  of 
relief  are  indeed  heavy  drinkers. 

14.  Indiscriminate  Charity  is  most  baneful  in  its  effects 
and  its  almoners  by  not  making  any  or  sufficient  enquiries 
destroy  their  object,  because  instead  of  helping  the  poor 
to  help  themselves,  they  really  teach  them  to  always 
look  to  others  for  support. 

15.  The  clergy  in  this  locality  are  most  generous,  but 
very  few  enquiries  are  made  by  them  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  frequently  conferred  with  them  and  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  cases  which  I  found  were  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  assistance  from  all  quarters.  Some 
means  whereby  lists  might  be  exchanged  would  be 
beneficial  in  putting  a  stop  to  a  lot  of  overlapping.  I 
have  expressed  this  opinion  to  the  Society  and  offered 
at  all  times  to  render  any  assistance  I  could,  but  up  to 
now  no  action  has  been  taken. 

16.  This  district  was  in  a  very  bad  state  four  years 
ago  when  I  took  it  over — over  500  paupers  on  weekly 
list  and  out-relief  £52  to  £56  weekly  ;  now  this  week 
the  numbers  are  respectively  370  and  £40  to  £45. 

17.  I  have  had  to  persistently  visit  and  make  en- 
quiries, as  much  depends  on  a  constant  watch  on  doubt- 
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ful  cases.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cross  and  Catch  " 
visits  have  been  made  during  the  evening.  Better 
results  would  be  shewn  if  the  congested  area  of  New 
Wortley  were  given  to  one  relieving  officer  who  would 
spend  his  time  exclusively  there. 

18.  The  board  of  guardians  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  retail  tradesmen  who  have  shops  in  the  districts 
they  represent.  There  are  also  two  or  three  rather 
large  employers  of  labour. 

19.  There  is  no  system  applied  to  the  administration 
of  out-relief  in  this  union.  Each  case  is  supposed  to  bo 
taken  on  its  merits. 

20.  I  think  that  where  relief  committees  dispose  of 
applications  for  relief  if  the  guardians  of  one  district 
were  to  hear  the  cases  of  another  district,  and  vice-versa, 
there  would  be  more  imijartiality  in  the  consideration 
of  cases  than  at  present  prevails,  owing  to  the  personal 
interests,  etc.,  of  some  guardians. 

21.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law,  if  strictly  adminis- 
tered, would  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  palliative 
to  the  further  increase  of  relief.  That  is  to  say,  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  should  not  be  mtide  in  any  way 
better  than  that  of  the  poor  but  independent  cla«3  of 
person. 

22.  The  distinction  between  what  should  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pauper,  and  what  should  be  the  lowest  mark 
of  independence,  is  very  fine,  but  a  bona  fide  attempt 
to  adhere  to  the  strict  principle  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  much  good. 

23.  It  appears  to  me  that,  under  certain  circumstance  s, 
guardians  should  be  able  to  compel  Ihe  following  persons 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  :  viz.  ( 1 )  The  old  and  infirm, 
who  have  no  one  to  attend  to  them  and  who  live  alone  ; 
(2)  a  young  widow  with  family,  who  has  been  refused 
out-relief  on  account  of  immorality  or  any  other  serious 
matter,  when  workhouse  order  has  been  granted  but 
refused.  Under  present  conditions  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  relieving  officer  in  such  cases. 

24.  With  regard  to  boards  of  guardians  I  think  that 
a  higher  qualification  should  be  necessary  before  election. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  more  democratic  element  relief 
has  been  considerably  on  the  increase.  A  longer  term 
than  three  years  is  necessary  in  my  opinion,  to  enable 
a  guardian  to  become  intimate  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law. 

25.  Under  the  present  system,  it  seems  to  me,  a  mem- 
ber or  members  are  just  becoming  qualified  to  act  with 
knowledge  and  tact  when  their  term  of  office  is  about  to 
expire,  and  therefore  J  would  suggest  five  years  at  least 
as  the  length  of  time  to  hold  office. 

26.  The  Central  Authority  should  control  the  matter 
of  officer's  salaries  as  great  discrepancies  exist  under 
the  present  system,  which  appears  to  be  most  unfair  in  a 
great  number  of  cases. 

27.  A  more  uniform  system  of  payment  for  work 
done  would  be  most  acceptable  to  many. 

28.  Offices  should  bo  provided  for  relievmg  officers, 
eppecially  in  low  class  districts.  Their  work  should  not 
be  done  at  their  residences. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  M.  CROWTHER,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS 

OF  THE  BRADFORD  UNION. 


Provincial  Ueban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  The  Bradford  Poor  Law  Union  is  entirely  urban 
and  is  wholly  comprised  in  the  city  of  Bradford;  it 
contained  a  population  in  1901  of  228,625,  with  an  area  of 
10,802  acres. 

The  city  of  Bradford  is  the  centre  of  the  textile  industry 
and  the  workers  are  dependent  in  a  very  large  measure  on 
this  single  industry  for  their  livelihood.  By  far  the  lowest 
paid  class  (apart  perhaps  from  the   unskilled  outdoor 

429— IV. 


labourer)  is  that  of  the  labourers  in  woolcombing  and  wool 
washing  works  and  when  it  happens  that  there  is  slackness 
in  this  portion  of  the  textile  trade  a  large  propor.ion  of 
this  class  is  obliged  to  seek  relief. 

2.  More  than  most  trades  the  textile  industry  provides 
work  for  women  and  children,  and  thus  it  occurs  that  in 
many  cases  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  out  of  work 
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there  is  sufficient  income  from  the  wife  and  children  oi 
other  resident  relatives  to  maintain  all. 

3.  So  impressed  have  the  guardians  been  with  the 
evidence  substantiating  this  fact  that  in  their  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  the  following  rule 
appears  :— "  No.  8.— Outdoor  rehef  shall  not  be  granted 
to  persons  residing  with  relatives  where  the  united  income 
of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all,  whether 
such  relatives  are  legally  liable  to  maintain  them  or  not." 

4.  The  ascertaining  of  these  particulars  of  income  alone 
causes  a  stringent  inquiry  to  have  to  be  made  into  the  cases 
applying  for  rehef  and  my  experience  convinces  me  that 
the  relieving  officer's  inquiries  are  not  generally  complete 
enoygh  for  the  purpos;  but  should  be  supplemented  by  an 
independent  investigator  (preferably  a  lady)  the  result  of 
whose  inquiries  into  ea?h  case  should  be  given  in  writing 
and  form  a  case-paper. 

5.  These  case-papers  are,  in  this  Union,  submitted  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
relief  committees  in  the  presence  of  the  relieving  officers, 
and  such  alterations  are  made  in  the  orders  previously 
given  for  relief  by  the  committees  as  the  new  facts  ascer- 
tained justifj'. 

6.  This  consideration  leads  me  to  refer  to  the  methods 
of  poor  relief  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  Union. 
The  Union  is  divided  into  three  wards  for  election  purposes 
corresponding  to  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  the  city; 
each  ward  returns  seven  members  who  are  elected  for 
three  years.  Thus  no  guardia,n  can  be  said  to  represent 
any  small  ward,  township,  or  parish  and  he  does  not  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  act  as  the  champion  of  any  special 
case,  such  championship  being  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  uniform  administration  that  I  know  of. 

7.  To  eliminate  still  further  the  possibility  of  the 
advocacy  of  special  cases,  the  board  has  adopted  the 
method  of  rotation  of  members  on  the  Relief  Committees 
and  to  secure  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity 
of  treatment  of  applicants  a  permanent  chairman  for  each 
committee  is  appointed  and  a  scale  of  relief  fixed  which 
cannot  be  altered  in  any  case  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  whole  of  the  guardians  sitting  as  a  Revision  Com- 
mittee. 

8.  The  uniformity  aimed  at  is  that  each  case  shall  be 
considered  from  the  following  points  of  view,  viz.  : — That 
the  status  of  destitution  varies  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual,  but  that  in  considering  the  manner  in  which 
relief  should  be  given  the  family  of  the  recipient  must  be 
considered  as  the  unit  ;  that  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
individual  and  the  community  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  that  the  condition  of  the  able-bodied  recipient 
should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer,  but  that  the  relief  should  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  family.  If  these  aims  are  strictly  borne  in 
mind  in  granting  relief  the  comparative  merits  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  are  lost  sight  of  inasmuch  as  the  needs 
of  the  individual,  or  the  interests  of  the  community, 
di  tate  in  each  case  which  of  the  two  shall  be  given. 

9.  The  guardians  of  this  union  have  endeavoured  for 
the  last  three  years  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  classification, 
i.e.,  to  discriminate  in  granting  relief  so  as  to  put  the 
recipient  in  the  proper  class  and  then  to  deal  separately 
with  each  class.    The  classes  so  dealt  with  are  : — 

(a)  The  Abie-Bodied  Men  and  Women  who  would 
spend  in  drink  or  gambling  any  relief  allowed,  persons 
living  in  common  lodging  houses,  all  young  single  men 
or  women.  These  persons  will  be  admitted  into  a 
test  workhouse  and  given  a  definite  task  of  work  to 
perform  each  day  and  their  diet  will  be  as  simple  as 
can  be  provided  commensurate  with  health. 

(&)  The  Abie-Bodied  Married  Men,  with  Wives  and 
Families,  temporarily  out  of  work  who  are  decent 
members  of  society.  The  men  are  given  a  task  of 
work  to  perform,  ample  time  is  given  them  to  seek 
for  work,  and  the  relief  allowed  is  outdoor  relief 
according  to  the  scale  which  has  been  calculated  so 
as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  two  objects  that  it 
shall  be  adequate  and  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the 
■wages  of  the  ordinary  unskilled  labourer. 


(c)  W idows  with  Children. — Until  the  children  ar.  old 
enough  to  work  and  support  the  family  a  special  scale 
of  outdoor  relief  is  granted  if  the  woman  is  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  up  her  family  decently.  If  she  can  make 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  children  she  is  taken 
from  the  relief  list  and  placed  on  the  I'st  of  scrubbers. 
If  she  has  made  no  endeavour  to  help  herself  an  order 
for  the  workhouse  is  granted  for  her,  and  her  children 
are  sent  to  the  cottage  homes. 

(d)  Children. — No  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  sixteen  enter  the  workhouse  wards.  Under 
three  they  are  provided  for  in  a  separate  building, 
used  as  a  nursery,  wi:h  a  special  staff  of  attendants. 
Ail  other  children  (unless  sick)  are  drafted  at  onc3 
to  a  central  home,  and  their  cases  are  considered 
From  the  central  home,  if  likely  to  become  permanent, 
t'ley  a'-e  placed  in  scattered  cottage  homes,  or 
boarded  out  beyond  the  union,  or  in  a  suitable 
institution  (such  as  for  the  blind,  epileptic  or  feeble- 
minded), or  on  a  training  ship. 

(e)  Old  and  Infirm. — The  respectable  old  people 
who  have  no  relations  or  friends  with  whom  they  can 
live  are  classified  by  being  provided  with  cottages, 
two  in  each  cottage,  situate  some  miles  from  the 
workhouse — each  old  person  being  allowed  perfect 
liberty.  Old  people  who  have  conducted  themselves 
in  a  reasonable  manner  living  with  relatives  or  with 
friends  are  granted  a  special  scale  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  aged  poor  whose  conduct  in  the  past  has  not  been 
of  a  nature  to  justify  special  treatment  are  provided 
for  in  the  infirm  wards  of  the  workhouse. 

(/)  The  Sick. — The  special  efforts  the  guardians 
have  made  with  resjject  to  the  sick  poor  are  the 
provision  of  an  indoor  staff  of  medical  attendants, 
male  and  female,  and  a  trained  nursing  staff  in 
numbers  and  qualification  equal  to  the  ordinary 
general  hospital.  The  guardians  have  provided  for 
the  phthisical  sick  in  the  incipient  stages  a  sanatorium 
on  a  suitable  site  in  the  country  and  all  persons 
resident  in  the  union  found  to  be  in  that  stage  of  the 
disease,  whose  income  does  not  allow  them  to  reside 
at  a  private  sanatorium,  are  accepted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  private  medical  attendant. 
Medical  aid  is  freely  given  where  the  income  of  a 
family  is  below  that  of  the  ordinary  unskilled  labourer. 
The  experience  of  our  relieving  officers  does  net 
justify  the  alarms  of  some  Poor  Law  administrators, 
who  are  afraid  that  medical  aid  leads  to  the  recipiens 
more  readily  seeking  other  relief.  ]\Iany  old  personfi 
to  their  knowledge  managing  quite  comfortably  on 
their  small  incomes,  but  compelled  to  seek  medical 
aid  from  the  Poor  Liw  in  case  of  illness,  never  se^k 
other  forms  of  relief — the  same  is  the  case  in  many 
families  where  the  man  is  out  of  work  or  employed 
very  casually,  the  income  is  sufficient  for  their 
ordinary  needs,  but  not  when  any  strain  is  added. 
Medical  aid  from  the  Poor  Law  is  often  more  readily 
obtained  than  is  a  recommendation  for  an  outdoor 
charity,  and  is  not  so  easily  abused. 

10.  The  above  mentioned  classes  are  the  ones  guardians 
have  mainly  to  deal  with.  The  main  cause  of  their  seeking 
relief,  apart  from  the  obvious  ones  which  apply  to  the 
whole  country,  is,  I  think,  in  this  union  the  fact  that  nearly 
the  whole  prosperity  of  the  city  depends  upon  one  in- 
dustry; when  that  is  depressed,  when  worsted  mills  are 
working  short  time,  for  instance,  and  father,  mo  her,  and 
children  are  all  possibly  employed  in  the  same  factor}^ 
the  only  resource  is  the  relieving  officer  imtil  better  times 
return. 

11.  Whilst  fully  aware  that  the  ultimate  responsibihty 
for  the  relief  of  destitution  remains  with  them  the  guardiars 
of  this  union  have  in  every  way  sought  to  co-operate  with 
the  charitable  institutions  and  the  public  authorities  of  the 
city.  For  instance,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Education 
Committee  they  have  administered  a  voluntary  fund 
raised  by  the  Mayor  amounting  to  upwards  of  £1,800  for 
the  feeding  of  underfed  children. 

12.  The  superintendent  relieving  officer  and  the  district 
relieving  officers  are  in  constant  communication  with  the 
City  Guild  of  Help  (a  voluntary  association  for  assisting 
the  poor  without  giving  direct  weekly  doles  of  money). 
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with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  the  various 
hospital  authorities,  with  the  object  of  either  recom- 
mending to  them  cases  of  temporary  distress  which  might 
be  met  by  one  or  other  charity  or  of  undertaking  to  make 
enquiries  and  giving  relief  where  necessary  in  any  case 
to  which  their  attention  has  been  called. 

13.  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  afraid  many  Poor  Law 
officers  are  not  aware,  or  ignore  the  fact,  that  any  res- 
ponsible person  may  apply  for  relief  for  any  case  of  destitu- 
tion that  comes  to  his  or  her  notice  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  relieving  officers  to  attend  to  the  case  just  as 
readily  as  if  a  personal  application  had  been  made.  In 
many  such  cases  my  own  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
them  and  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  relieving 
officers. 

14.  An  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  with  the  blind 
institution  and  the  police  authorities  whereby  the  male 
adult  blind  are  taught  to  earn  their  own  living  in  a  home 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  guardians  guarantee- 
ing the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  police  under- 


taking to  rid  the  streets  of  blind  beggars  by  arresting  them 
and  asking  the  magistrates  to  giv^e  them  the  option  of 
going  to  the  home. 

15.  The  superintendent  relieving  officer  and  myself  are 
in  constant  commimication  with  the  officers  of  the  Nation'  1 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  an  order  of  admission  to  the 
workhouse  for  the  officer  to  use  in  any  case  of  neglect  or 
cruelty  to  which  he  calls  my  attention. 

16.  Since  the  issue  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  the  Relief  (School  Children)  Order,  1905,  many  cases 
of  cruelty  to  children  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
guardians  and  I  have  been  instructed  to  forward  the 
particulars  of  them  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  In  all,  sixty- 
five  cases  have  been  so  sent  directly  owing  to  the  enquiries 
made  under  the  Order.  The  Society  has  taken  steps  in 
each  case  and  the  results,  as  supplied  by  the  officers  of 
the  Society,  are  as  follows  : — 


Cases  warned  and 
improvement  followed 

Cases  where  children 
removed  from  parents. 

Insufficient  evidence. 

Committed  to  gaol. 

Still  under 
observation. 
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17.  I  consider  the  encouragement  given  by  the  guardians 
to  me  and  through  me  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
relieving  officers  to  deal  promptly  with  all  cases  recom- 
mended in  the  way  I  have  described  has  resulted  not  only 
in  the  alleviation  of  much  distress  but  in  the  reduction 
of  pauperism. 

18.  When  one  considers  the  detail  work  required  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a  proper  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  the  first  qualification  for  a  guardian  appears  to 
be  that  he  should  have  ample  time  at  his  disposal.  A 
man,  however  able  he  may  be,  who  is  absorbed  in  business 
cannot  give  that  patient  attention  that  every  case  needs 
for  properly  dealing  with  it.  Apart  from  this  absolute 
requirement  in  the  large  boroughs  (which  does  not  apply 
in  the  same  degree  to  a  town  councillor)  the  guardian 
is  drawn  from  the  same  class  as  the  town  councillor  but 
from  a  smaller  field  of  candidates,  o\\  ing  to  the  greater 
demand  upon  his  time  and  the  often  tedious  nature  of 
the  work. 

19.  One  suggestion  arises  in  considering  the  question 
of  the  personnel  of  boards  of  guardians  and  that  is  the 
desirabihty  of  ensuring  that  one  woman  or  more  should, 
either  by  election  or  co-option,  be  appointed  on  every 
board.  The  care  of  the  sick  and  of  the  children  is  their 
pecuUar  province,  and  also,  what  I  think  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  they  can  and  do  take  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  female  officers,  an  advantage  upon  which 
I  need  not  dwell. 

20.  Two  or  three  points  in  Poor  Law  or  practice  have 
been  impressed  upon  me  as  n-^eding  reform  : — 

(a)  Power  should  be  gi\  <^n  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  enforce  that  an  adequate  staff  of  relieving 
officers  should  be  appointed  in  each  union  and  the 
Board  should  be  enabled  to  veto  any  appointment 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  officer  being  freed 
from  extraneous  duties,  and  far  a  reasonable  educa- 
tional standard.  When  the  staff  exceeds  three  a 
superintendent  is  essential  to  act  directly  under  the 
elerk. 


(6)  I  suggest  that  the  appointment  of  a  collector  of 
repayments  at  a  commission,  especially  if  he  is  also 
a  relieving  officer,  should  be  forbidden,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  often  results,  to 
say  the  least,  in  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
fficer  to  refuse  relief  if  the  applicant  has  relatives 
legally  hable  and  able  to  repay. 

(c)  The  law  of  settlement  might  be  altered  to 
advantage  by  making  the  area  of  settlement  the  same 
as  that  of  irremovability,  i.e.,  the  union  instead 
of  the  parish. 

21.  On  the  larger  question  of  the  reform  of  the  Poor 
Law,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  obstacle  should  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  an  applicant  seeking  relief,  but  that  when 
once  his  case  has  been  taken  up,  it  should  be  dealt  with 
entu'ely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  benefit  to  the 
community.  That  to  secure  these  two  objects  one 
authority  only  should  deal  with  all  cases  which  have  to 
be  supported  by  the  community  and  that  all  areas  of 
administration  should  bo  simplified  in  order  to  bring 
within  one  boundary  all  those  having  one  common  muni- 
cipal or  civic  interest. 

22.  I  am  referring  more  particularly  to  urban  areas 
and  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  securing  an 
inter-relation  between  charitable  agencies,  the  health  and 
educational  authorities  (with  which  the  Poor  Law  authority 
is,  or  should  be,  in|]close  connection),  and  the  guardians  if 
their  interests  were  all  contained  within  one  common 
boundary. 

23.  If  it  were  fully  understood  that  when  charity 
fails  persons  unable  to  support  themselves  from  whatever 
cause  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Lav/  authority, 
and  none  other,  in  one  defined  area,  a  great  many  questions 
would  fall  into  their  proper  places. 

24.  In  conclusion,  I  should  hke  to  add  that  I  beheve 
any  lessening  of  the  control  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  esj.ecially  in  regard  to  the  appointment  and 
control  of  the  superior  officers  in  the  Poor  Law  Service, 
would  be  disastrous. 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  LXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  DYSON,  COUNCILLOR,  A.  WHITWORTH 
AND  MR.  JOHN  MORTON,  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  HUDDERSFIELD  CHARITY 
ORGANISATION  SOCIETY 


Pbovincial  Ubbak  Cehtbes— West  Yoekshibe. 


I.  An  account  of  the  Opeeations  and  Effects  ob 

AN'X^  OE  ALL  OF  THE  CHIEF  ChAEITIES  IN  THE  NEiGil- 
BOUEHOOD. 

HUDDEESFIELD  ChAEITY  OeGANISATION  SOCIETY. 

1.  The  work  of  this  Society  is  indicated  in  the  following 
statement  printed  in  each  annual  report : — 

WJuit  can  be  done  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

I. — What  the  Committee  wiU  do,  if  they  can,  for 
persons  in  distress. 

(1)  They  will  visit  and  inquire  into  any  case 
brought  under  their  notice  by  subscribers,  and  for- 
ward a  report  and  advise.  They  will  do  their  best 
to  secure  assistance  such  as  may  be  required,  either 
from  institutions,  charitable  agencies,  or  will  act  as  a 
medium  for  the  distribution  of  such  assistance  as  the 
subscriber  may  desire  to  render,  or  make  a  grant  from 
the  means  at  their  own  disposal. 

(2)  They  will,  in  suitable  cases,  give  help  in  severe 
sickness,  procure  medical  treatment,  arrange  for 
admission  into  hospitals  or  the  infirmary,  or  other 
local  institutions,  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
change  of  air,  into  convalescent  homes. 

(3)  In  times  of  distress  they  will  endeavour  to  help 
those  who  can  be  permanently  benefited  and  again 
made  self-supporting.  Inquiries  must  of  course  be 
made  and  it  has  not  been  foimd  that  the  deserving 
poor  object  to  such  inquiries,  as  it  is  done  with 
great  prudence  and  consideration. 


(4)  In  deserving  cases  of  immediate  need,  the  agent 
when  necessary,  wiU  give  relief  at  once,  \vithout 
waiting  for  the  result  of  inquiries 

II. — -What  the  Committee  will  not  do. 

(1)  They  will  not  knowingly  encourage  thoughtless- 
ness and  improvidence. 

(2)  They  will  not  encoiu'age  the  drunken  and 
discourage  the  steady  and  industrious  by  spending 
money  on  families  when  the  wage-earners  waste 
their  wages  on  drink,  or  squander  them  on  other 
vices. 

(3)  They  will  not  undertake  the  duties  of  other 
people  by  assisting  those  who  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Poor  Law,  or  who  have  near  relations  in  a 
position  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

(4)  They  cannot  undertake,  out  of  annual  subscrip- 
tions, to  relieve  chronic  cases  or  to  give  permanent 
pensions. 

2.  The  society  employs  an  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to 
receive  and  inquire  into  aU  applications  for  relief.  The 
present  agent  has  served  the  society  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  his  large  experience  and  genial  tact  have  won 
for  him  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  subscribers.  As  a  consequence  the  society  is  freely 
used  for  private  inquiries  and  the  distribution  of  private 
charity. 

3.  The  following  is  the  cash  statement  for  1905-6. 


To  Balance  in  Bank, 
General  Fund, 
April  30th,  1905 
„  Balance  in  Bank, 
Special  Fund, 
April  30th,  1905 
„  Balance  in 
Agent's  hands, 
April  30th,  1905 

„  Subscriptions — 
General  Fund  - 

„  Subscriptions- 
Special  Fund  - 

„  Donations — 
General  Fund  - 

„  Donations — 
Special  Fund  - 

„  Telegram  repaid, 

Case  13391 
„  Due  to  Agent  - 
,,  Bank  Interest 


Donations.  Subscriptions. 

Totals. 

£  s.  d.    £    s.  d. 


£ 


17  1 


12    5  lU 


0    2  li 


196  8  0 
31  15  6 


29    9  2i 


228    3  6 


42  13  0 
10    6  0 


52 

19 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

8 

0 

4 

2 

£311  12  n 


£    s.  d. 

By  Relief  in  Food,  &c.      -      -  88  12  2i 

„          „     Clothing,  lire.        -  9    0  ll 

„  .  „  Boots,  Clogs,  (fee.  -  7  2  5 
„         „     Blankets  Bedcloth- 

ing,  &c.     -       -  3    3  9 

„          „     Coals     -       -       -  19  14  2 

„  Fares  to  Applicants^  &c.      -  7  12  9 

„  Spectacles    -       -       -       -  1    3  0 

„  Surgical  Appliances  -  -  0  8  0 
„  Licences    and  Furnishing 

Hawkers'  Baskets    -      -  1  12  3 


£    s.  d. 


Less   Amounts   to  Special 
Cases       .      -      -  - 
Relief  to  Ordinary  Cases 

„    Special  Cases 
Salary  of  Agent,  &c.  - 
Rent  and  Water  -      -  - 
Borough  and  Poor  Rates 
Coals,Gas,Office  Cleaning,ctc. 
Printing,  Stationery,  Adver- 
tising, Stamps,  ifec.  - 
Miscellaneous  Charges,  &c.  - 
Balance   in    Bank — Special 
Fund       -      -      -  - 
Balance  in  Bank — General 
Fund       -      -  - 


138    8  8 


35  19  6 


102 

9 

2 

35 

19 

6 

93 

13 

2 

23 

2 

0 

7 

11 

8 

9 

11 

3 

14 

16 

5i 

1 

18 

9" 

18 

7 

lU 

4 

2 

H 

£311  12  7i 


Audited  and  found  correct.  May  10th,  1906.       F.  Buttekwoetit. 


4.  In  addition  there  are  considerable  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  also  of  money  from  private  donors.  The 
organisation  of  the  society  is  fully  adequate  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  much  larger  funds,  without  any  increase  of 
working  expenses. 


5.  As  the  funds  are  very  limited,  the  work  of  the 
Society  is  much  crippled,  and  in  many  cases  the  reliet 
which  the  Society  is  able  to  give  is  very  inade.juate. 

6.  The  Committee  meets  weekly — on  Friday  atternoons, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society — to  consider  the  applications, 
and  to  interview  the  applicants. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXIY.— Continued. 


1.  The  following  statistics  for  1905-6  fairly  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  society's  work  : 

The  apphcations  received  during  the  year  1905-6 
were  972.    They  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 


Number  relieved        -----  570 

Referred  to  the  board  of  guardians    -  -  105 

Undeserving  of  assistance          -       -  -  53 

Not  requiring  help     -       -       -       -  -  33 

Appb'cants  for  work  (unprovided)      -  -  59 

Applicants  for  whom  work  was  provided  -  29 

Private  inquiries  made  and  reported  -  111 

Inquiries  made  for  other  societies      -  -  12 


972 

Representing  3,210  individuals. 
N.B. — The  number  relieved,  570,  does  not  represent 
distinct  cases.  Relief  is  usually  given  for  two  weeks,  and 
a  further  application  and  inquirj''  are  necessary  for  its 
renewal.  There  are  also  periodically  recurring  applications, 
especially  for  coals  and  clothing. 

8.  Causes  of  distress. — The  most  serious  of  the  causes 
of  the  distress  which  comes  before  us  is  sickness  and  it  is 
in  dealing  with  these  cases  that  the  want  of  adequate 
funds  is  most  realised. 

9.  Irregv.lnrity  of  work,  and  the  usual  winter  out-of- 
work  cases  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  temporary  work.  The  society  has  no  workshop, 
and  can  only  refer  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  Guardians 
for  test  work,  which  is  quite  unsuitable  for  self-respecting 
men  who  value  their  civic  rights  and  status,  or  to  the 
Labour  Home  in  connection  with  the  Police  Court  Mission, 
which,  at  present,  is  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
requirements.  In  a  few  cases  work  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  character  is  found.  Thus  oiit  of  eighty-eight 
apphcations  (1905-6)  work  was  found  for  twenty-nine. 

10.  A  third  class  of  applicants  consists  of  widows  and 
the  aged  poor  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  which  they 
find  inadequate.  The  cases  tabulated  under  the  heading 
"  Referred  to  the  Guardians  "  are  either  of  the  intem- 
perate or  "  work-shy  "  order,  or  chronic  cases  of  destitu- 
tion which  the  Society  cannot  deal  with.  The  cases 
classed  as  "  undeserving  of  help,"  are  for  the  most  part 
confirmed  vagrants,  or  professional  beggars. 

11.  The  Respective  effect  on  the  Recipients  of 
Ghaeity  and  Poor  Law  Relief. 

11.  We  find  the  usual  reluctance  of  the  respectable 
poor  to  avail  themselves  of  Poor  Law  relief.  In  some 
instances  our  judgment  leads  us  to  urge  that  applications 
for  such  relief  should  be  made  ;  but  wherever  we  can, 
we  honour  this  spirit,  and  do  what  lies  in  our  power  to 
render  any  such  apphcation  to  the  Guardians  unnecessary 

12.  In  regard  to  the  help  the  Society  gives,  we  receive 
many  expressions  of  thanks,  and  occasional  letters  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  timely  assistance.  In  a 
few  instances  a  small  repayment  has  been  made. 

13.  Occasionally  our  inquiries  are  resented — but  not 
by  any  who  are  really  in  distress.  Those  whose  applica- 
tion will  not  stand  the  test  of  investigation,  and  who 
know  that  inquiry  will  be  made  before  help  is  given,  do 
not  trouble  to  apply ;  hence  most  of  our  tickets,  which 
the  subscribers  are  provided  with  to  give  to  beggars, 
fail  to  be  presented. 

III. '  A  Criticism  of  Poor  Law  Methods  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  engaged  in  Charitable  Work. 

14.  Our  experience  is  mainly  of  the  administration 
of  outdoor  relief.     The  cases  which  come  before  us 


show  that  this  relief  varies  very  considerably,  and,  as 
far  as  our  investigations  reveal  the  actual  needfi,  qu'te 
inexphcably — greater  need  not  infrequently  receiving 
less  relief.  Not  infrequently  the  relief  given  i?  quite 
inadequate.  Even  when  rent  and  food  are  provici  ^d  for, 
nothing  is  left  for  clothing. 

15.  According  to  the  official  Circular  No.  9  "  the 
Suardians  may  properly  supply  requisite  clothing  in 
3ases  where  out-relief  may  lawfully  be  granted,"  but 

e  do  not  find  that  this  is  acted  upon.  With  the  excep- 
ion  of  boots,  little,  if  any,  clothing  is  provided. 

Our  Society  is  frequently  appealed  to  for  gr  ts  of 
lothing,  and  bed  cover.ng  and  coals,  by  those  in  receipt 
f  outdoor  relief. 

16.  In  cases  of  sickness  amongst  this  class,  we  find 
there  is  great  hardship.  The  "  extras  "  which  the  mecical 
officer  may  recommend  seem  to  us — in  practice  at  le  ;st, 
whatever  the  law  may  allow — very  restricted.  In  not  a 
few  instances  the  sickness  is  in  part  owing  to  insufficic  nt 
nourishment  consequent  upon  insufficient  income,  and 
our  society  is  frequently  called  upon  to  provide  additional 
food  and  invalid  diet.  It  would  appear  also,  that  many 
of  the  sick  poor  are  unaware  of  the  pov>  er  of  the  medical 
officer  to  recommend  food,  and  so  make  appliciition  to 
us  for  these  "  extras  "  instead  of  to  the  medical  officer. 

In  our  judgment,  a  more  generous  treatment  of  the 
aged  sick  poor  is  urgently  demanded. 

IV.  The  extent  of  Co  operation  between  Charity 
AND  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  possibility  of  its  Exten- 
sion. 

17.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians  is  a 
valued  member  of  our  committee,  and  that  the  relieving 
officers  willingly  supply  information  and  give  full  con- 
sideration to  any  very  occasional  suggestions  of  our 
agent  there  is  no  co-operation  between  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

18.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  greatly  assist  our 
work  if  the  privilege  were  granted  to  the  Society  of  making 
representations,  and  even  recommendations,  to  the 
Guardians  in  those  cases  where  our  investigations  show 
the  outdoor  relief  to  be  inadequate,  and  where  clothing 
or  special  food  in  sickness  may  be  required. 

V.  The  Possibility  of  substituting  Charity  foe 
Out-Relief. 

19.  This,  in  our  judgment,  is  possible  only  on  the 
conditions  of  the  Elberfeld  system,  in  which  the  workers 
or  helpers  are  invested  with  authority,  and  hold  the 
position  of  representatives — not  of  a  body  of  subscribers 
but  of  the  municipality.  In  the  Elberfeld  system, 
charity  in  its  finest  form,  viz.,  voluntary  personal  service, 
and  municipal  funds,  are  combined.  If  any  private 
gifts  are  made  use  of  these  are  in  addition  to  the  fund 
supplied  from  the  rates. 

20.  The  Poor  Law  admits  of  assistance  only  in  cases 
of  absolute  destitution,  whereas  in  our  experience  the 
work  most  urgently  needed  is  in  the  prevention  of  destitu- 
tion, and  for  this  timely  aid — aid  prior  to  destitution — is 
absolutely  essential.  The  Elberfeld  system  includes- 
the  two-fold  method  of  help. 

If  the  out-relief  were  truly  adequate,  our  Society  might 
more  fully  grapple  with  the  urgent  cases  of  temporary 
want. 


I 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  LXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  FREDERICK  EASTWOOD,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  HUDDERSFIELD. 


Pbovincial  Urban  Centkes — West  Yorkshire. 


Huddersfield  Infrmary. 

1.  I  was  twenty-seven  years  Hon.  Secretary,  and  for 
the  last  four  years  have  been  President  of  the  above 
institution.  It  was  opened  in  1831  and  has  been  enlarged 
several  times  until  at  the  present  time  it  contains  accom- 
modation for  140  patients.  Sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
all  suitable  cases. 

2.  The  institution  depends  entirely  upon  voluntary 
effort,  the  income  consisting  of  subscriptions  from  private 
individuals,  work-people's  collections,  friendly  and  trade 
societies'  demonstrations,  congregational  collections,  and 
interest  from  invested  funds,  particulars  of  which  are 
given  on  page  10  in  enclosed  report,*  amounting  altogether 
to  over  £8,500. 

3.  The  number  of  patients  attending  during  the  past 
year — in-patients,  1,363 ;  out-patients,  5,923.  Cases  of 
minor  accidents,  1,496.  Rontgen  Ray  and  Finsen  Light 
and  other  cases,  187  and  512 — total,  9,481. 

4.  The  infirmary  is  for  the  sick  poor  and  excepting  in 
cases  of  emergency  or  accident  no  person  who  has  been  in 


receipt  of  parochial  relief  continuously  for  two  months 
next  preceding  the  application  for  admission  is  admitted 
as  a  patient  j  exception  however,  is  made  with  regard  to 
cases  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated  at  the  union 
infirmary.  These  are  taken  in,  and  in  consideration  of 
such  cases  the  guardians  make  an  annual  grant  to  this 
institution. 

5.  The  infirmary  is  very  popular  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  as  is  shown  by  the  liberal  way  it  is  sup- 
ported, it  is  splendidly  equipped  with  every  apphance 
for  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  its  work  and  is  thoroughly 
qualified  to  deal  with  all  proper  medical  and  surgical  cases 
from  the  town  and  siu-rounding  districts. 

6.  In  my  opinion  the  infirmary  meets  all  the  needs  of 
the  district,  and  does  not  in  any  way  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  any  other  institution.  I  might  add  that  in 
connection  ^vith  the  infirmary  there  is  a  convalescent 
home  with  accommodation  for  sixty  peisons  (see  Report,* 
page  37).      |. , 

7.  The  infirmary  buildings,  furnishings,  etc.,  cost 
£60,000  and  are  free  from  debt. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI. 


STATEMENT    OF    EVIDENCE    BY    MR.    H.    ELLAM,    RELIEVING    OFFICER    OF  THE 

HUDDERSFIELD    UNION.  • 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  YoRssmEE. 


1.  The  industrial  conditions  of  this  union  are  very  good, 
and  in  my  opinion  trade  has  never  been  better.  Many 
mills  are  running  night  and  day.  This  has  been  the 
means  of  raising  the  social  condition  of  the  people  to  a 
great  extent. 

2.  Relief  is  administered  in  accordance  with  the  Out- 
door Relief  Regulation  Order.  No  experiments  have 
been  tried. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  too  readily  granted  in  this  union, 
and  in  my  opinion  as  a  real  test  an  order  for  the  house 
should  be  offered  more  frequently.  If  this  was  done  a 
large  number  would  make  an  effort  to  maintain  themselves 
which  would  show  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  paupers  receiving  outdoor  relief. 

4.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  include  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  people.  Many  respectable  old  men  and 
women  and  widows  with  young  families.  There  is  also  that 
class  who  have  never  worked  and  do  not  intend  to  work  if 
they  can  eke  out  an  existence. 

5.  Many  apply  through  improvidence,  others  through 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  such  as 
sickness  and  often  death  of  bread- winner. 


6.  Outdoor  relief  granted  in  1900  for  the  whole  of  the 
union  was  £7,163,  and  in  1006  this  amount  had  increased 
to  £12,241.  In  my  opinion  this  state  of  things  has  been 
brought  about  first  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894 
doing  away  with  the  rating  qualification  of  guardians, 
which  has  brought  men  on  to  the  board  without  any 
business  experience  whatever,  second,  by  the  Outdoor 
Relief  Circular  of  1900.  This  circular  in  the  hands  of  men 
prepared  to  grant  relief  often  in  face  of  information 
supplied  by  the  relieving  officera,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
great  increase. 

7.  The  orders  relating  to  outdoor  relief  are  all  right  if 
administered  in  the  proper  spirit  by  responsible  rate- 
payer. If  the  rating  quaUfication  were  reinstituted  a 
different  state  of  things  would  prevail. 

8.  Where  old  people  are  earning  a  trifle  the  guardians 
grant  them  an  amount  ivhich  together  maintains  them. 
Medical  relief  only  is  often  granted  in  cases  where  the 
income  is  very  small. 

9.  My  opinion  Ls  that  outdoor  relief  should  not  be 
granted  to  persons  residing  in  common  lodging-houses 
either  belonging  to  corporations  or  private  individuals. 


*  Not  Printed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOHN  W.  FAWCETT,  SECRslTARY    OF  THE  LEEDS 

INDUSTRIAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 


Peovincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  The  society  is  enrolled  under  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Acts. 

2.  It  was  estabhshed  in  the  j^ear  1847,  and  has  there- 
fore been  in  existence  close  upon  sixty  years.  It  origi- 
nated amongst  a  number  of  working-men  who  joined 
together  to  start  a  corn  mill  in  order  to  put  down  the 
adulteration  of  flour,  and  to  supply  themselves  with  a 
pure  article  at  a  less  exorbitant  price  than  it  could  be 
obtained  at  from  private  sources.  The  attempt  proved  a 
success,  and  in  subsequent  years  other  businesses  were 
entered  into. 

3.  At  the  present  time  the  society  has  ninety-four 
branches  for  the  sale  of  groceries  and  provisions,  seventy- 
seven  for  butcher's  meat,  twenty-four  drapery,  nineteen 
boot  and  shoe,  six  ready-made  and  six  greengrocery 
branches,  together  with  fifteen  coal  depots,  besides  central 
premises  in  Albion  Street,  where  various  departments  of 
business  are  conducted.  The  society  possesses  a  small 
farm  of  about  80  acres,  an  extensive  corn  mill,  bakery, 
boot  factory,  and  cabinet  works.  It  also  carries  on 
brush-making,  bespoke  clothing,  tinning,  wheel wrigh  ting, 
shirt-making,  paper  bag  making  and  other  minor  pro- 
ductive operations,  and  possesses  a  building  department 
of  its  own. 

4.  The  total  value  of  goods  sold  by  the  society  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30th,  1906,  amounted  to 
£1,567,703,  and  the  net  profit  £197,894.  The  share 
capital  then  stood  at  £780,011,  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers at  49,186. 

5.  The  society  affords  facilities  for  enabling  members  to 
obtain  dwelhng-houses  of  their  own  by  weekly  instal- 
ments.    In  this  way  756  dwellings  have  been  sold  to 


members,  of  the  value  of  £197,579.  It  has  ako  advanced 
to  members  £201,235,  on  907  dwellings  not  built  by  the 
society,  and  at  the  present  time  has  on  hand  271  dwellings 
built  or  purchased  by  the  society  at  a  cost  of  £56,535. 

6.  Its  investments  in  Co-operative,  Municipal,  and 
other  outside  undertakings  amount  to  £191,837,  whilst 
the  value  of  its  trade  stocks  amount  to  £218,620.  It  has 
a  Reserve  Fund,  Fire  Insurance  Fund,  Plate  Glass  In- 
surance Fund,  and  Accident  Insurance  Fund  amounting 
in  all  to  £54,182. 

7.  For  twenty  years  the  society  has  carried  on  an 
Education  Department  supported  by  grants  from 
profits. 

8.  The  society  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  blessing 
to  the  working  classes  of  Leeds  and  surrounding  districts 
by  encouraging  habits  of  thrift,  forethought,  self-reliance 
and  self-respect.  In  times  of  industrial  depression  mem- 
bers have  been  able  to  draw  upon  their  accumulated 
dividends  and  savings  to  tide  them  over  periods  of  bad 
trade  and  scarcity  of  employment,  and  in  this  way  has 
prevented  many  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  rates. 

9.  Speaking  generally,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the 
members  of  the  society  are  not  the  people  to  seek  Poor 
Law  relief. 

10.  I  append  two  tables  of  statistics  showing  the 
operations  of  the  society  for  the  twelve  years  ending 
December  31st,  1905.  (See  App.  No.  LXVI).'(A)  and  (B).) 

11.  I  enclose  copies  of  the  society's  balance  sheet* 
for  1905,  the  last  year  to  which  the  statistics  relate,  for 
reference  if  required. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVIT.  (A). 
Handed  in  hy  Mr.  John  W.  Fawcett,  Leeds. 


LEEDS   INDUSTRIAL   CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


Statistics — Twelve  Yeaes  ending  December  31st,  1905. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Share  Capital. 

Turnover. 

Profit. 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees. 

Paid  ill 

Wages. 

1894 

32,273 

£ 

396,976 

s. 

14 

d. 

10 

£ 

834,569 

s. 

5 

d. 
1 

£ 

107,917 

s. 
15 

d. 

0 

1,024 

£ 

57,863 

s.  d. 

6  5 

1895 

33,122 

429,875 

4 

9 

883,923 

10 

1-i 

114,502 

15 

54 

1,135 

59,080 

16  64 

1896 

35,041 

461,827 

19 

4 

957,333 

17 

2i 

139,312 

2 

9 

1,227 

65,037 

16  104 

1897 

39,143 

502,579 

9 

7 

1,124,094 

11 

5 

164,792 

2 

24 

1,478 

76,573 

0  64 

1898 

42,972 

552,872 

7 

4 

1,250,451 

15 

8 

182,352 

8 

04 

1,607 

87,190 

10  84- 

1899 

45,439 

600,465 

9 

3 

1,337,221 

19 

2 

194,595 

12 

n 

1,769 

92,930 

0  9 

1900 

48,000 

669,343 

11 

11 

1,473,702 

8 

lOi 

214,203 

11 

3i 

■ 

1,929 

104,170 

12  84 

1901 

48,960 

742,140 

7 

8 

1,474,507 

2 

3 

212,680 

11 

9 

1,974 

106,867 

15  3 

1902 

49,905 

768,568 

7 

11 

1,510,037 

0 

54 

197,962 

7 

11 

1,994 

111,954 

15  64 

1903 

49,379 

749,533 

10 

10 

1,450,147 

2 

6 

186,773 

12 

11 

1,919 

103,029 

9  104 

1904 

49,340 

747,281 

10 

4 

1,507,027 

9 

9 

195,913 

6 

4 

1,932 

104,825 

13  64 

1905 

48,925 

764,164 

19 

11 

1,561,195 

0 

2 

202,333 

16 

64 

1,951 

103,964 

2  7 

15,364,211 

2 

8 

2,113,343 

3 

14 

1,076,543 

1  4 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  John  W.  Fawcett,  Leeds. 


LEEDS  INDUSTEIAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


Share  Capital — Twelve  Years  ending  December  31st,  1905. 


Year. 

Contributions  to  Share 
Account. 

Withdrawal  from  Share 
Account. 

Dividend  Withdrawals. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1894 

37,178 

13 

11 

77,933 

9 

0 

52,056 

9 

3 

1895 

44,356 

11 

2 

78,936 

6 

7 

51,233 

6 

10 

1896 

42,441 

7 

0 

87,331 

4 

7 

57,123 

3 

5 

1897 

48,597 

17 

0 

102,470 

6 

6 

70,985 

9 

10 

1898 

55,400 

0 

9 

112,508 

0 

8 

80,388 

8 

1 

1899 

55,482 

18 

0 

122,847 

13 

1 

86,387 

6 

2 

1900 

80,467 

16 

4 

140,053 

9 

7 

90,916 

4 

6 

1901 

83,413 

15 

1 

152,693 

18 

7 

94,958 

2 

1 

1902 

74,138 

19 

10 

180,793 

0 

6 

95,480 

10 

6 

1903 

60,297 

5 

8 

197,578 

16 

6 

94,759 

9 

6 

1904 

58,838 

5 

3 

179,969 

3 

9 

95,814 

12 

5 

^  1905 

65,015 

18 

7 

173,316 

1 

5 

97,712 

5 

2 

705,629 

8 

7 

1,606,431 

10 

9 

967,815 

7 

9 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  LEVI  FITTON,  RELIEVING  OFFICER,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  The  social  conditions  of  the  Leeds  Union  are  very 
varied,  it  comprises  both  slum  and  better  class  proiserty. 
It*  industries  are  many  and  also  varied.  The  chief  are  :— 
iron  -works,  woollen  mills,  dye  works,  boot  manufactories, 
tannerias,  tailoring  establishments,  rag-picking,  and 
several  other  smaller  trades,  all  these  employing  men, 
women  and  children.  When  trade  is  good,  all  who  will 
work  may. 

2.  In  and  out-door  relief,  in  my  opinion,  a.re  both 
necessary.  In-door,  first,  for  sickness,  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  efficiently  at  home,  and  if  attempted,  continues 
the  sickness  rather  than  reheves  it,  and  second,  to  test 
cases,  as  to  the  need  for  interference  with  them. 

3.  Out-door  relief  is  all  right,  v/ith  clean  and  thrifty 
people  ;  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  attend  to  each 
other,  or  live  with  relatives  who  wall  undertake  to  look 
after  them,  but  are  unable  to  do  anything  to  support  them. 

4.  Out-relief  should  never  be  given  into  pubhc 
lodging-houses,  or  houses  of  doubtful  character,  or  with 
relatives  who  use  the  recipients  as  servants,  or  in  cases 
addicted  to  drink. 

5.  Aged  men  and  women  chiefly,  but  also  married, 
widowed  or  single.    Widows  with  children,  cases  of  sick- 


ness of  head  or  some  part  of  family.  Any  of  these 
classes,  in  the  event  of  being  down,  if  either  they  or 
their  friends  have  paid  rates  for  any  length  of  time, 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  help  and  must  be  dealt 
with. 

6.  There  are  also  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  with 
families,  who  through  stress  of  circumstances,  rather  than 
vice,  are  driven  to  apply. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism:  old  age  and  sickness,  drink, 
want  of  work,  unskilled  labour  from  insufficient  training, 
and  laziness. 

8.  A  very  prevalent  cause  of  destitution  is  the  drinking 
habit  of  society,  and  until  this  can  be  dealt  with,  pauperism 
must  increase. 

9.  During  my  experience  the  class  of  persons  seeking 
to  be  guardians  has  degenerated.  Men  of  little  or  no 
experience  of  human  nature  consider  themselves  qualified, 
and  in  the  administration  hinder  rather  than  help. 

10.  In  too  many  cases  the  interest  of  those  they  are 
elected  to  serve  are  made  subservient  to  personal  ends. 
Their  position  in  life,  in  many  cases,  does  not  leave  them 
perfect  freedom  of  action. 
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11.  Relief  in  the  Leeds  Union  is  administered  by  sections 
of  the  board,  meeting  fortnightly,  when  each  case  is  dealt 
\^-ith  separately. 

12.  Persons  sixty  years  and  upwards,  out-relief  2s.  6d.  or 
3s.  each.  FamUies  in  case  of  sickness :  Man  sick,  with  wife 
and  four  young  children,  6s.  Cd.  money  and  2s.  6d.  in  food, 
or  7s.  6d.  money  and  2s.  6d.  food.  Able-bodied  sick, 
2a.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  Able-bodied  in  want  of  work,  5s.  for  man 
and  Is.  each  for  rest  of  family,  half  in  money  and  half  in 
kind.  Single  able-bodied  persons  not  relieved  except 
in  workhouse. 

13.  I  do  not  consider  our  scale  is  high  enough  if  the 
poor  could  be  better  classified.  Old  respectable  poor  ought 
to  have  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each,  and  all  doubtful  cases  given 
th3  workhouse. 


14.  I  think  districts  for  relieving  officers  are  as  a  rule 
far  too  large.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  watch 
the  number  of  cases  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  my 
experience  has  taught  me  that  constant  visitation  is 
more  effective  in  keeping  down  pauperism  than  anything 
else. 

15.  Respectable  poor  appreciate  the  visits,  wliile  the 
rest  soon  show  they  are  not  suitable  cases. 

16.  Officers  will  learn  more  by  constant  visiting  than  by 
enquiry,  there  being  so  few  who  will  give  reliible  informa- 
tion. 

17.  The  enforcement  of  the  rule  that  guardians  should 
not  sit  in  the  section  they  represent. 

18.  That  there  should  be  power  to  remove,  and  detain 
in  the  workhouse,  cases  utterly  unable  to  properly  look 
after  themselves  outside. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY 
DR.  ALEXANDER  FORBES,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  ECCLESALL  BIERLOW 
UNION ;  MEMBER  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  CITY  COUNCIL. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres— West  Yorksihre. 


1.  The  city  council — of  which  I  am  a  member — as 
sanitary  authority  for  Sheffield,  have  built  three  hospitals 
for  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  and  as  far  as  possible,  i.e., 
about  500  beds,  all  cases  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria  seeking  admission  are 
taken  in  and  treated,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  city  of 
about  £28,000.  The  city  council  is  also  about  to  provide 
a  sanatorium  for  consumption,  about  fifty  beds. 

2.  The  two  boards  of  guardians  provide  medical  attend- 
ance and  relief  for  all  persons  who  are  qualified  for  such 
relief,  either  through  the  district  medical  officers  or  in 
the  union  infirmaries. 

3.  There  are  two  general  hospitals  :  one  Children's  Hos- 
pital and  one  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women,  and  these, 
speaking  generally,  are  for  those  above  the  pauper  class, 
but  who  are  not  sufficiently  well  off  to  pay  for  medical 
assistance.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  abuse  by  people 
for  whom  hospitals  were  not  intended,  hence  cramping 
their  usefulness  for  proper  cases. 


4.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  overlapping  between 
the  various  agencies  for  medically  assisting  the  poor, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  distinct  anomaly  that  cases 
of,  say  consumption,  should  be  treated  by  the  city 
council  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  without  disfranchise- 
ment, while  those  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
— also  at  the  expense  of  (he  rates — should  incur  this 
penalty. 

5.  I  think  the  city  council  might  take  over  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  not  the  general 
hospitals. 

6.  I  think  the  amount  and  quality  of  medical  assistance 
is  at  present  fairly  adequate,  except  that  the  guardians 
might  do  more  than  they  do  at  present  in  the  isolation 
and  treatment  of  consumption,  and  that  consulting 
operating  surgeons  and  physicians  should  be  attached 
to  the  union  infirmaries,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
unions. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  RE  VALUATIONS  FOR  ASSESSMENT  PURPOSES,  BY  MR.  GEORGE 
FRANKLIN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  SHEFFIELD  AND 
ECCLESALL. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — -West  Yorkshire. 


1 .  In  considering  the  subject  of  the  valuation  of  property 
for  assessment  purposes,  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  Is  the  present  system  conducive  to  uniformity  and 
convenience  ? 

2.  To  anyone  with  merely  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  question  the  reply  must  be  in  the  negative.  The 
number  of  authorities  who  are  at  present  entrusted  with 
the  making  of  valuations  is  four,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  overseers  with  the  Union  Assessment 
Committee  aa  a  revising  body  for  poor  rate  purposes 

429— IV. 


(2)  The  borough  councils  for  borough  rate  pur- 
poses. 

(3)  The  county  councils  for  county  rate  basis. 

(4)  The  income  tax  assessors  for  property  tax  and 
inhabited  house  duty. 

3.  These  different  and  var5ring  valuations  are  very 
bewildering  and  annoying  to  the  ratepayers,  besides  being 
very  expensive,  troublesome  and  wasteful. 

4.  In  the  county  boroughs  and  large  urban  districts 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  duties  of  the  Assessment  Com- 
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mittees  have  been  efficiently  and  conscientiously  dis- 
charged, but  in  the  rural  and  agricultural  districts  the 
duties  have  been  carried  out  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner. 

5.  The  ideal  system  is  to  have  one  valuation  authority, 
with  one  valuation  for  all  purposes. 

6.  In  suggesting  a  new  valuation  authority,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  proposals  contained  in  Mr. 
Long's  Bill  of  1904  would  approach  as  near  to  this  ideal  as 
it  is  possible  to  get.  That  the  council  of  each  county  and 
county  borough  should  be  the  valuation  authority  and 
that  following  the  model  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  the 
valuation  authority  should  appoint  valuation  committees 
to  perform  the  duties.  The  valuation  committees  should 
be  elected  jointly  by  the  borough  or  coimty  council  and  the 
board  of  guardians  in  the  area,  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  by  the  council  and  one-third  by  the  guardians,  the 
suveyor  of  taxes  as  representing  the  Treasury  having  a 
recognised  place  thereon. 


7.  Sonle  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  forming 
areas  and  committees  in  counties,  but  these  difficulties  are 
not  insurmountable. 

8.  In  deaUng  with  the  preparation  of  the  valuation  lists 
the  main  principles  of  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1809, 
might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Under  this  Act  a  quinquennial  valuation  must 
be  made,  and  a  fixed  scale  of  deductions  from  gross  to 
rateable  value  is  adopted,  thus  ensuring  uniformity  in 
the  different  classes  of  property  assessed. 

9.  Greater  elasticity  should,  however,  be  given,  enabling 
appeals  to  be  made  against  assessment  in  cases  where 
property  has  depreciated  through  the  decay  of  locality 
or  the  shifting  of  values  from  some  cause,  otherwise  con- 
siderable hardship  might  fall  upon  the  owner  or  occupier 
in  continuing  the  fixed  value  to  the  end  of  the  quinquennial 
term. 

10.  The  valuation  hst  a«  adopted  by  the  valuation 
authority  should  be  the  valuation  list  for  all  purposes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  A.  K.  GALE,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  ECCLESALL 

BIERLOW  UNION. 


Pbovincial  Urban  Centbes — West  Yobkshibe. 


1.  I  have  been  medical  officer  of  the  ninth  district 
Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  since  March,  1889.  Also  medical 
officer  of  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  Workhouse  since 
October,  1890. 

2.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  district  medical 
officer,  my  district,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Norton  and 
Beauchief,  was  situated  in  Derbyshire,  the  area  being 
5,232  acres  the  population  about  6,000,  at  the  census  of 
1901  the  population  had  risen  to  11,959,  and  the  more 
populous  portion  of  the  district  was  taken  in  by  the  City  of 
Sheffield.  Since  1901  the  population  of  the  district  has 
increased  very  considerably,  and  at  the  present  time 
probably  numbers  about  15,000. 

3.  Probably  my  experience  as  a  workhouse  medical 
officer  is  more  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
When  I  was  first  appointed  as  medical  officer  of  Ecclesall 
Workhouse,  the  hospital  consisted  oi  a  building  which 
would  accommodate  about  ninety  patients,  male  and 
female.  At  this  time  the  total  number  of  workhouse 
inmates  including  children  was  445.  The  nursing  staff 
consisted  of  a  married  couple,  who  were  untrained,  and 
they  were  assisted  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by 
pauper  inmates.  At  this  time  there  was  no  infirm  accommo- 
dation beyond  the  hospital  and  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

4.  In  1891,  the  total  population  of  the  union  was 
37,905 ;     in    1901,    the    total    population    of  the 

i  79,699.  A  large  proportion  of  this  increased  population 
belong  to  the  working  class. 

5.  At  the  present  time  the  hospital  buildings  have 
/.ccommodation  for  290  beds  which  could  easily  be  ex- 
panded to  300.  In  addition  to  this,  therB  is  special 
accommodation  for  190  infirm,  apart  from  the  workhouse 
general  accommodation.  The  total  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  at  the  present  time  is  872.  The  present 
hospital  staff  consists  of  the  following  : — 

1  resident  medical  officer.      20  probationers. 
1  superintendent  nurse.  12  paid  ward  maids. 

8  charge  nurses.  1  hospital  porter. 

6.  By  a  process  of  evolution  the  hospital  has  passed 
through  the  following  stages  : — 

1890.  Untrained  nurses  and  pauper  assistants. 
1894.  Trained  nurses  and  pauper  assistants. 
1899.  Trained  nurses  and  probationers  ;  no  pauper 
assistants. 


7.  The  resident  medical  officer  was  first  appointed  in 
1901. 

8.  Probationers  were  first  appointed  in  1899  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Jenner  Fust  (Local  Government  Board 
Inspector).  The  probationers  are  first  of  of  all  engaged 
on  two  months  probation,  and  if  found  satisfactory,  sign 
an  agreement  to  stay  for  three  years  training,  the  salary 
paid  is,  first  year,  £10  ;  second  year,  £15  ;  third  year,  £18. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  they  are  examined  by  an 
independent  examiner,  and  if  a  satisfactory  report  is 
received  from  him  they  are  granted  a  certificate. 

9.  All  the  probationers  we  have  trained  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  at  once  good  positions,  either  as  charge 
nurses  in  other  hospitals  or  in  private  nursing  institu- 
tions. 

10.  In  1899  the  superintendent  nurse  was  appointed  by 
the  guardians  to  perform  the  duties  of  matron  with  regard 
to  the  hospital,  and  this  course  was  continued  by  annual 
re-appointment  up  to  1905,  when  the  guardians  refused 
to  renew  the  appointment,  but  allowed  the  superintendent 
nurse  to  continue  discharging  the  duties  of  matron  by 
tacit  agreement  until  such  time  when  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  issue  further  orders  on  this  subject. 

11.  A  short  time  ago,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  guar- 
dians, and  the  Local  Government  Board  complaining  of 
this  continued  anomalous  condition  of  affairs,  which  1 
consider  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  relations  between 
the  mjister  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  superintendent  nurse 
and  myself  on  the  other  hand. 

12.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  principal  officers  concerned  were 
defined  by  the  Poor  Law  Orders  of  1847,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Short  Nursing  Order  of  1897.  At  the  time  the 
original  Orders  were  issued  trained  nurting  and  modem 
hospitals  were  unknown. 

13.  I  consider  that  a  hospital  such  as  ours,  containing 
290  beds  and  having  a  staff  of  more  than  forty  paid 
officers  is  ripe  for  a  separate  administration  or  if  the  ex- 
pense of  this  course  prove  too  great  an  obstacle,  the 
Bcheme  recommended  by  the  Departmental  Committee  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  nursing  should  be 
adopted. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  ALFRED  GAUNT,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS, 

BRAMLEY  UNION. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — ^West  Yorkshire. 


Social  and  Industrial  Conditions. 

1.  The  population  of  the  Bramley  Union  consists  priaci- 
pally  of  middle  classes,  artisans,  and  labourers,  and  their 
respective  families.  Industries  in  the  district  are  various, 
including  important  iron  and  engineering  works,  woollen 
manufactories,  collieries,  brickworks,  and  boot  factories. 
These  find  work  for  many  of  the  inhabitants,  whilst  many 
others  are  engaged  in  clothing  factories  and  other  work- 
shops in  the  city  of  Leeds.  Most  of  the  local  trades  have 
experienced  severe  depression,  and,  in  consequence,  many 
of  the  workpeople  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
or  been  working  short  time  for  a  considerable  period. 
Th«  building  trade  in  the  district  has  been  particularly 
affected,  and  at  present  very  little  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  erection  of  new  property.  The  operatives  in  boot 
factories  and  clothing  factories  are  subject  to  lengthened 
periods  of  slack  time,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  only  for  short  intervals  do  these  works  experience 
busy  periods. 

Experiments  in  Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  The  guardians  adopted  regulations  for  classifjdng 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  granting  certain  privileges 
to  those  of  good  character,  and  allowing  them  leave  of 
absence  daily,  if  desired.  Homes  outside  the  workhouse 
have  been  acquired  for  the  accommodation  of  children, 
and  a  foster-mother  is  in  charge  of  each  Home — the 
present  number  of  such  children  in  the  four  Hom,es  being 
about  forty. 

The  respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

3.  Many  of  the  persons  who  apply  for  relief  have  a  fear 
of  entering  the  workhouse,  but  after  a  first  experience 
their  reluctance  to  re-enter  does  not  appear  to  be  so  pro- 
nounced, and  they  are  invariably  well  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  and  consideration  shown  to  them  by  the  guar- 
dians and  workhouse  officials. 

4.  The  treatment  of  the  outdoor  poor  cannot  be  made 
80  adequate  as  that  of  the  indoor  poor,  but  the  out-relief 
recipients  appear  to  be  well  content  to  eke  out  their 
existence  with  the  pittance  granted,  in  addition  to  the 
small  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  and  in 
many  cases  assisted  by  their  friends. 

5.  In  the  case  of  able-bodied  men  with  families,  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  experienced,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable number  of  this  class  at  present  out  of  work. 
Some  of  the  families  have  been  chargeable  to  the  union  for 
quite  a  long  period.  Relief  granted  to  this  class  is  given 
half  in  money  and  half  in  kind,*  and  the  men  are  set  to 
work  five  days  in  the  week.  More  assistance  of  super- 
vision for  this  class  would  most  probably  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  seeking  relief,  as  if  they  could  be 
kept  strictly  to  the  work,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  strong 
incentive  for  them  to  find  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment, and  in  any  case  would  prevent  them  acquiring  so 
easily  the  habit  of  indolence  through  lack  of  adequate 
supervision. 

Particulars  and  Statistics  as  to  Administration  of  Relief. 

6.  The  guardians  have  adopted  no  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  relief.  Applications  in  all  cases  are 
dealt  with  separately  on  their  merits. 

7.  The  Returns  of  paupers  chargeable  to  the  Union 
on  January  1st,  1907,  furnished  herewith,  show  that  the 
total  number  of  indoor  paupers  relieved  (including 
vagrants  and  lunatics)  was  348,  and  outdoor  (including 
limatics  in  asylums)  was  1,253,  a  total  number  of  1601. 

8.  The  number  of  indoor  paupers  (exclusive  of  casuals 
and  insane)  was  327  ;  namely,  140  men,  115  women,  and 
72  children. 


9.  The  outdoor  paupers  (exclusive  of  casuals  and  insane) 
relieved  numbered  1,113  ;  namely,  209  men,  505  women, 
and  399  children. 


10.  The  cost  of  pauperism  to  the  union  (excluding 
lunatics)  for  each  year,  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1895,  1900, 
and  1905,  is  as  follows  : — ■ 


1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

In- maintenance  ... 

1,387 

2,166 

3,401 

Out-relief  .... 

3,914 

4,742 

6,240 

Total    -       -       -  - 

5,301 

6,908 

9,641 

The  Glass  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Guardians. 

11.  There  has  certainly  been  a  considerable  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  guardians  since  the  present  qualification 
for  the  office  came  into  force.  Applications  for  relief 
receive  a  far  more  sympathetic  hearing,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  increase  the  amount  of  relief  granted  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases. 

Reform  in  the  Law  or  Practice  Suggested  hy  Experience. 

12.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  regulations  for 
administering  relief.  The  adoption  of  a  definite  policy, 
with  certain  fixed  rules,  would  be  of  considerable  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief,  and  the  result 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  Cases  of  an  exceptional 
character  might  be  arranged  to  be  considered  by  the 
whole  Board.  Under  the  present  system  a  deserving 
case,  where  the  applicant  is  well  known,  is  likely  to  have 
very  favourable  consideration,  whilst  another  applicant,, 
although  equally  deserving,  but  not  known  to  individual 
guardians,  might  not  receive  the  same  sympathy. 

13.  The  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  particularly 
with  reference  to  children,  would  require  simplifying, 
if  continued.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  have  made  the 
carrying  out  of  the  law  at  present  a  most  complexed 
question  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  children,  and  the 
result  is  that  considerable  sums  are  expended  by  many 
unions  in  costs  of  litigation. 

14.  The  present  law  of  settlement  in  other  respects 
also  works  very  harshly  in  certain  individual  cases. 
Instances  have  occurred  where  famihes  have  been  lawfully 
removed  to  workhouses  of  other  unions,  the  place  of  their 
last  legal  settlement,  such  workhouses  being  many  miles 
from  the  parish  where  they  have  been  bom  or  usually 
resided,  and  in  the  same  instances  the  persons  removed 
had  never  previously  resided  in  the  place  of  settlement, 
they  being  thus  separated  entirely  from  their  friends 
and  placed  in  a  district  to  which  they  were  complete 
strangers. 

15.  In  1902  a  woman  and  her  five  children  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Wincanton  Union  Workhouse,  in  the  County 
of  Somerset,  from  this  union,  the  settlement  being  th^t 
of  the  husband  and  father,  who  had  deserted  them  in  this 
union.  The  woman  had  always  resided  in  Yorkshire,  and 
her  children  were  born  in  this  union,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

16.  A  case  occurred  about  a  year  ago  in  this  union 
where  a  woman  and  her  three  children  were  chargeable, 
and  none  of  the  family  had  ever  resided  in  the  union  of 
settlement.  It  was  only  after  urgent  appeal  that  non- 
resident-relief was  allowed,  and  removal  to  Settle  Union 
was  avoided. 


*  This  class  are  at  present  relieved  in  kind  only  in  all  cases,  unless  the  Board  should  think  there  are  exceptional 
circumstances. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXin. 


STATEMENT  OF^EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  THOMAS  GRUNDY,  MEMBER  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE, 
POLICE  COURT  MISSIONARY,  AND  MANAGER  OF  LABOUR  HOME  AND  WORKSHOP  FOR 
UNEMPLOYED,  HUDDERSFIELD^  

Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  YoRKsmBE. 


1.  My  position  in  this  town  is  that  of  Police  Court 
Missionary  and  Manager  of  the  Labour  Home  and  Work- 
shop for  the  Unemployed.  This  position  I  have  held  for 
six  years.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee for  this  borough.  Previous  to  my  taking  up  my 
present  work  I  was  engaged  by  the  Church  Army,  and  was 
v^th  them  about  eight  years.  The  Committee  which  I 
represent  is  a  broad  one,  embracing  men  of  different 
thought  both  in  religion  and  politics.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  mention  the  fact  that  before  long  we  move  into  much 
larger  premises.  The  public  of  this  district  has  generously 
subscribed  £3,000  to  enable  u.s  to  do  so. 

2.  I  now  propose  to  lay  before  you  what  we  do  as  a 
society  and  to  make  observations  and  statements  which 
have  been  impressed  upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ence. 

3.  We  divide  the  unemployed  into  two  classes,  those 
who  have  homes  and  those  who  have  not. 

4.  The  First  Class  are  mostly  composed  of  married  men 
and  if  not  married  are  to  some  extent  the  support  of  a 
home.  Work  is  given  to  them  by  the  day,  for  which  they 
receive  2s.  6d.,  receiving  same  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
work.  In  order  to  obtain  this  temporary  work  the  appli- 
cants must  be  workers,  i.e.,  not  lazy  or  suffering  from 
physical  infirmities.  Pauperizing  charity  is  not  given, 
and  if  a  man  does  not  make  an  honest  attempt  to  work  we 
refuse  to  be  a  party  to  his  laziness.  They  must  also  be 
men  whom  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  permanently  bene- 
fit. With  regard  to  character,  previous  career  does  not 
put  a  man  outside  the  pale  of  our  assistance.  He  is  made 
to  understand  that  his  accepting  the  employment 
that  we  give  hira  means  his  willingness  to  do  better 
We  do  not  set  the  highest  standard  of  morality  for  those 
who  work  for  us,  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  to  be  of  the  lowest.  The  men  are  of  the  average 
in  this  respect.  We  give  preference  to  those  who  are  the 
most  deserving.  Many  of  the  men  who  have  worked  for 
US  have  be  n  sent  to  us  by  the  local  relieving  officers.  Some 
of  the  guardians  have  also  referred  men  to  us  and  when 
suitable  and  possible  we  have  given  them  temporary  em- 
ployment. 

5.  Every  facility  is  given  to  these  men  to  find  employ- 
ment and  permission  for  leave  of  absence  can  be  obtained 
at  any  time  to  accomplish  this  end. 

6.  This  voluntary  effort  of  ours  stands  between  the  man 
and  the  workhouse  and  if  well  supported  must  develop 
into  a  much  greater  means  of  help  for  the  relief  of  distress. 
It  is  very  evident  that  in  the  first  place  it  must  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  poor  rates,  for  the  reason  that  those 
to  whom  we  give  employment  if  not  so  helped  by  us  would 
become  applicants  for  Poor  Law  relief.  Our  Committee 
appreciating  this  fact,  have  recently  applied  to  the  local 
guardians  for  a  subscription  to  our  work.  In  the  second 
place,  which  is  of  much  greater  importance,  the  man  sees 
the  chance  of  escape  from  becoming  a  pauper,  which  of 
course  means  the  loss  of  self  respect.  In  many  cases  we 
have  found  that  ■«  hen  once  a  man  has  taken  to  test  labour 
he  is  only  too  willing  to  fall  back  into  it  again. 

7.  Co-operation  with  the  guardians  is  possible  to  a 
large  extent,  tor  instance,  a  right  down  wastrel  might 
still  be  sent  to  perform  test  labour,  and  those  whom  I  have 
termed  the  average  could  be  referred  to  us,  provided  the 
guardians  on  their  part  subscribed  a  reasonable  sum  of 
the  actual  wages  paid  and  expenses  incurred. 

8.  A  system  of  payment  similar  to  that  in  force  between 
the  Government  and  the  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society 
n  ight  be  adopted. 

9.  The  Second  Class  : — I  will  now  describe  what  we 
do  re  the  men  we  term  homeless  ;  they  include  men  of 
no  fixed  abode,  those  who  sleep  out  and  those  who  live 
in  common  lodging  houses. 


10.  The  conditions  of  help  are  as  follows : — Men 
destitute  of  food  and  shelter  can  by  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  work  have  a  meal  and  a  night's  lodging,  but 
no  money  is  given ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  this 
privilege  more  than  twice  a  week  nor  to  make  a  regular 
practice  of  using  this  means  of  help  twice  every  week. 
We  make  an  exception  to  this  nile  for  the  men  who 
have  a  reason  for  being  in  the  district.  It  happens 
often  that  in  a  few  dajrs  a  man  may  secure  work  or  is 
promised  the  same,  in  instances  of  this  kind  we  extend 
further  help,  but  if  we  decide  to  give  any  of  these  men 
permanent  help  then  we  admit  him  into  the  labour 
Home. 

11.  Certain  questions  are  asked  these  men  as  to 
their  need  and  the  cause  of  it,  their  plans  and  intention?, 
where  and  when  they  worked  last,  and  where  they  worked 
longest. 

12.  We  will  not  knowingly  help  the  professional  tramp, 
but  refer  him  to  the  casual  ward,  our  object  is  to  help 
the  man  who  ia  not  yet  a  real  tramp,  but  who  may  for 
various  reasons  be  compelled  to  tramp  the  country  iu 
search  of  work.  As  the  object  of  the  real  tramp  is  to  tramp 
the  country  to  avoid  regular  work  wo  have  no  sympathy 
with  him. 

13.  The  treatment  at  the  casual  wards  is  good  enough 
for  the  habitual  tramp  if  he  could  be  forced  to  use  it 
but  he  only  does  so  occasionally  when  he  cannot  beg 
sufficient  or  find  a  suitable  place  for  sleeping  out.  The 
system  in  force  in  casual  wards  is  not  at  all  a  desirable 
one  for  the  working  man  who  may  be  on  tramp  and 
tends  to  degrade  men  and  make  tramps  by  its  harsh- 
ness. The  unreasonable  severity  of  the  rules,  etc.,  at 
these  places  are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  people  away 
from  them,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  kept  from  them, 
but  the  evil  of  vagrancy  is  not  lessened  but  increased, 
men  will  sleep  out,  beg,  even  steal,  rather  than  make  use 
of  them. 

14.  Some  plan  of  discrimination  should  be  adopted 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  know  the  worker  from 
the  vagrant.  This  ought  to  be  possible  if  the  system 
of  dealing  with  vagrancy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pohce 
— not  because  they  are  police,  but  on  account  of  their 
extensive  organization.  A  kind  of  ticket  or  license 
(augmented  by  resorting  to  the  finger  print  system,  if 
found  necessary)  should  be  expected  of  every  man  tramp- 
ing the  country,  a  man  without  a  ticket  should  be  deemed 
a  defaulter  with  opportimity  of  clearing  himself,  it 
should  be  possible  to  make  this  ticket  a  record  of  the 
way  the  individual  has  been  spending  his  time  and  if 
it  was  not  spent  with  some  definite  purpose  which  should 
be  decided  by  the  magistrates,  and  if  convicted  his  hcence 
should  be  endorsed  and  after  two  or  three  convictions 
he  should  be  sent  to  some  labour  colony  for  a  period 
long  enough  to  cure  him  of  his  vagrancy.  Then  a  very 
strict  application  of  the  vagrant  laws  re  begging  would 
be  a  means  of  deahng  with  the  local  loafer  and  vagi-ant 
and  after  a  certain  number  of  convictions  he  should 
also  be  sent  to  a  labour  colony  provided  for  such  men. 

15.  The  other  section  of  our  work  for  homeless  men 
is  that  of  the  labour  home,  the  existence  of  which  is 
an  admission  of  the  fact  that  to  help  some  men  to  re- 
spectable citizenship  needs  more  than  a  meal  and  a 
night's  lodging  and  to  keep  them  moving  from  town  to 
town  is  to  do  nothing  less  than  to  drive  them  to  despair. 

16.  A  labour  home  rightly  managed  is  undoubtedly 
a  blessing  to  the  right  man.  The  work  of  other  labour 
homes  will  be  well  known  to  you,  it  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  dwell  further  upon  ours. 

17.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment  is  not  so  severe  here  as  in  most  to\™s  in 
England,  but  there  are  unemployed  among  us,  and  I 
think  we  are  having  our  best  days. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  MR.  GEORGE  HADFIELD,  MASTER,  CROSLAND  MOOR  WORK 

HOUSE,  HUDDERSFIELD. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  The  condition  of  this  workhouse  is  on  the  whole 
favourable,  consequent  on  the  construction  and  general 
plan  of  the  building,  which  allows  a  fair  latitude  for  classi- 
fication, viz.,  eight,  but  in  no  case  more  than  nine,  beds  in 
one  room,  with  day  rooms  to  correspond. 

2.  This  allows  six  classes  for  old  men,  and  three  classes 
for  ordinarily  able-bodied  men,  including  one  bedroom 
and  one  dayroom  for  the  ins  and  outs. 

3.  The  accommodation  for  the  ins  and  outs  is  separated 
from,  and  is  some  distance  from,  the  main  building,  and 
while  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  this  undesirable  class  of 
inmates,  it  in  like  manner  tends  to  promote  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  aged  and  more  deserving  class  of  poor. 

4.  We  have  also  in  connection  with  this  workhouse 
over  sixteen  acres  of  land,  which  are  all  under  spade  labour 
cultivation,  and  from  which  all  the  vegetables  required 
for  the  house  are  produced.  This  land  proves  to  be  of 
further  advantage,  as  it  lends  itself  to  division  and  sub- 
division, and  thus  allows  a  classification  in  outdoor  labour. 

5.  We  have  also  a  large  firewood  industry  which  finds 
light  employment  for  a  number  of  old  men  who  prefer  it. 
It  proves  very  remunerative  and  does  not  in  any  way 
enter  into  competition  with  outside  labour. 

6.  The  classification  for  females  is  practically  the  same 
a3  for  males. 

7.  It  is,  however,  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  ward  completely  detached  from  the  main  building  (as 
in  the  above  cases  of  ins  and  outs),  for  the  morally  depraved 
women.  I  have  often  pointed  out  to  our  board  the  neces- 
sity for  it,  but  up  to  the  present  without  success,  on  account 
of  expense  ;  but  I  am  yet  hopeful  of  bringing  it  about. 

8.  The  old  women  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  and 
repairing  ga,rments. 

9.  The  younger  women  are  employed  in  the  wash- 
house,  laundry,  and  in  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  which  I 
have  never  found  in  any  way  to  be  objectionable.  But 
in  any  case  of  employment,  if  tact  and  discretion  are  used 
the  orders  can  be  humanely  and  satisfactorily  administered. 

10.  However  much  objection  there  may  be  to  enter  the 
workhouse  for  the  first  time,  it  is  very  soon  overcome, 
and  friends  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  relatives  to  leave  it. 

11.  The  fact  of  a  person  applying  for  relief  and  accepting 
a  workhouse  order  is  a  true  test  of  his  destitution.  After 
a  short  time  it  could  easily  be  ascertained  if  his  friends 
(if  any)  would  be  willing  to  take  him  with  an  adequate 
amoimt  of  outdoor  relief.  (I  am  referring  to  the  aged 
poor.) 


12.  In  no  case  should  out-relief  to  able-bodied  men  and 
women  be  given,  unless  for  a  very  short  period  indeed. 
The  tendency  is,  however,  otherwise  at  the  present  day 
and  it  is  growing  most  rapidly  under  the  new  dispensation. 

13.  Out-relief  is  given  to  all  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
ask  for  it,  and  that  this  pohcy  does  not  by  any  means 
reduce  the  numbers  in  the  house  the  following  figures 
will  show  : — In  July,  1899,  our  indoor  poor  numbered 
412,  and  our  out-relief  amounted  to  £138  8s.  9d.  The 
statement  submitted  last  Week  gave  the  number  in  the 
house  as  555,  and  the  out-relief  amounted  to  £258  1  Is.  7d., 
showing  an  increase  of  143  indoor  paupers  and  an  in- 
crease in  out-relief  of  over  £6,000  per  annum ;  during 
the  above  period  trade  was  never  more  prosperous. 
These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  •   ,  ;  ' 

14.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  aie 
old  people  whose  children  shirk  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  their  parents — young  people  notably  ;  the 
unemployable  males  ;  deserted  wives  ;  and  pregnant 
women. 

15.  Indiscriminate  relief  is  a  large  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pauperism. 

16.  The  following  are  some  suggestions  for  reform  : — 

(a)  A  larger  and  more  experienced  stall  of  relieving 
officers,  well  posted  in  their  work. 

(b)  A  rota  relief  committee  would  go  a  long  way 
in  preventing  people  from  losing  their  independence 
and  self-respect. 

(c)  The  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation 
Act,  1871,  as  amended  by  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899, 
should  be  further  extended,  so  as  to  enable  the 
guardians  to  detain  for  any  period,  not  exceeding 
twenty-six  weeks,  feeble-minded  young  women,  and 
also  women  who  have  been  confined  of  two  or  more 
illegitimate  children.  Any  person  so  detained  should 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  guardians  at  any  of 
their  meetings,  and  the  guardians  should  be  em- 
powered to  reduce  the  time  if  it  appeared  to  be 
excessive. 

Outdoor  Labour  Yard. 

17.  Out  outdoor  test  labour  is  employment  on  the 
land,  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  otherwise  the 
paupers  are  employed  in  cross-cutting  railway  sleepers 
for  firewood,  or  in  grinding  Indian  corn.  By  keeping 
this  class  of  men  constantly  employed  we  are  able  to  keep 
them  away.    We  have  only  six  of  this  class  at  present. 

18.  The  standard  of  comfort  in  our  workhouse,  in  my 
opinion,  is  fairly  good. 


-i'  j  APPENDIX  No.  LXXV. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  CHARLES  HARGROVE,  M.A.,  LATE  HON.  SECRETARY, 

LEEDS  CHARITY   ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


CHAKITIES  AND  VOLUNTARY  EFFORTS. 


1.  "  Charity "  as   commonly  bestowed   without  full  3.  Poor  Law  out-relief  looks  in  general  only  to  the 
investigation,  and  study  of  the  case  in  hand  is  uncertain  ^  immediate  and  imperative  need.    It  has  no  recuperative 
and  mefficient.    It  leads  the  applicant  to  depend  on  f^rce.    But  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  given 
movmg  the  compassion  of  the  donor  and  tends  to  the  ,                        .  .         ,  .         ^    xt^-  a 
encouragement  of  untruthfulness  and  idleness.  ^'^^'^            supervision  and  is  constant.    It  is  an  egec- 

2.  Charity  wisely  and  thoughtfully  given  has  for  its  ^PO^^  notorious  vice  m  its  recipients  as  it  would 
purpose  to  help  the  applicant  out  of  his  difficulties  and  of  course  be  forfeited  if  such  became  known  to  the  re. 
set  him  in  a  position  of  indepsndence.  lieving  officer. 
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4.  The  great  evil  of  the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief  ia  that  it  is  insufficient,  and  almost  compels  the 
recipient  to  look  to  so-called  charity  to  supplement  what 
he  receives  from  the  guardians. 

5.  An  aged  couple  here  in  Leeds,  if  thoroughly  respect- 
able and  deserving  and  having  no  sons  to  help  them,  would 
get  6s.  a  week  from  the  guardians.  Of  this  2s.  6d.  at  least 
would  go  in  rent,  leaving  6d.  a  day  for  food,  fuel  and 
clothes.  Of  course  they  have  to  supplement  this  as  best 
they  can  by  dependence  on  neighbours  and  others.  So 
that  they  necessarily  hve  in  a  condition  of  absolute  de- 
pendence. They  would  be  in  a  far  better  position  if  they 
had  had  just  sufficient  for  their  needs  from  some  one  source. 

6.  ,The  same  is  true  for  a  widow  left  with  say  five 
little  children.  She  will  be  allowed  reUef  for  four,  6s.,  and 
be  expected  to  maintain  herself  and  one  child  by  her  own 
exertions  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  she  cannot  look  after 
her  own  home  properly  and  earn  a  living  by  outdoor  work. 
Either  the  home  is  neglected  or  she  relies  upon  casual 
charity ;  more  probably  both  results  ensue. 

7.  The  standard  of  relief  should  be  such  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case  instead  of,  as  at  present,  the  guardians 
saying  in  effect  "  we  will  give  you  so  much  towards  your 
support  and  you  must  make  up  the  rest  the  best  way  you 
can." 

8.  There  is  in  Leeds  no  co-operation  between  charity 
and  the  Poor  Law,  except  for  the  readiness  of  the  reheving 


officers  to  give  information.  I  have  done  my  best  to  bring 
about  united  action  but  hitherto  without  any  success. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.* 

9.  If  the  guardians  decided  not  to  give  outdoor  reUef 
they  would  be  obUged  to  provide  sufficient  workhouse 
accommodation  for  all  cases  which  charitable  societies 
were  unable  or  unwilhng  to  undertake.  There  would  be 
reeded  an  amount  of  zeal  and  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  public  which  certainly  does  not  exist  at  present  and  if 
once  aroused  would  always  be  liable  to  fail.  I  cannot 
beUeve  the  substitution  would  be  tolerated  by  any  class, 
ratepayers,  voters,  elected  persons,  or  the  poor  them- 
selves. What  I  should  rather  bok  to  would  be  a  much 
stricter  discrimination  in  allowing  outdoor  relief  and  then 
giving  such  an  amount  as  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  ths 
absolute  necessities  of  the  case.  If  it  were  found  that 
the  applicfnt  was  in  receipt  of  assistance  from  other 
sources,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  it  so  as  to 
lift  him  above  the  statvs  of  a  pauper  and  relieve  the 
rates  of  the  charge  for  his  support. 

*  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  since  this  Statement 
was  made  our  relations  ■with  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have, 
under  our  recently  appointed  Organising  Secretary,  become 
mucii  more  intimate,  and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  hope 
for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  corporation  which  will 
embrace  all  forms  of  legal  and  charitable  relief  in  the 
city. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVmENCE  BY  REV.  W.  H.  HEAP,  WESLEYAN  MINISTER,  HUDDERSFIELD. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshirb. 


1.  My  experience  has  been  gained  in  Bradford,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man)  and  Hudders- 
field.  In  most  of  these  towns  I  have  had  charge  of  an  old 
chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  have  necessarily 
been  brought  into  touch  with  the  poor  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  condition  of  the  criminal,  the  casual,  and 
the  helpless  has  always  attracted  my  attention  &nd 
absorbed  my  thought.  In  Manchester  for  six  years 
I  laboured  in  the  slums  and  came  into  daily  contact  with 
wretchedness  and  want  in  every  form.  Here  in  Hudders- 
field  the  distress  is  not  so  widespread  nor  the  difficulties 
80  numerous,  but  the  same  problems  have  to  be  solved 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  may  be  that  a  new  spirit 
is  beginnmg  to  be  manifested  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  or  it  may  be  that  Huddersfield  is  exception- 
ally well  manned,  but  I  can  honestly  give  much  praise  to 
the  efforts  locally  made  to  grapple  with  these  problems. 

2.  Further,  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  belong  to  any 
political  party  and  am  not  prepared  to  pin  my  faith  to 
any  special  remedy.  Indeed,  the  problem  is  so  acute  and 
so  comphcated  by  various  considerations  that  no  one 
remedy  will  serve. 

3.  The  effects  of  charity  are  admitted  to  be  often 
grievous.  At  its  best  it  is  a  paUiative  :  at  its  worst  it 
leads  to  offensive  assumptions  of  superiority  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  cringing  and  dependence  upon  the  other. 
Charity  is  not  the  prime  requisite,  but  justice.  My 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  under  the  present 
social  system  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  deal  with  un- 
employment. The  unemployed  vary  alike  in  number 
and  in  quaUfications,  but  the  fact  of  unemployment  is 
constant.    Social  reconstruction  is  imperative. 

?  4.  Poor  Law  methods  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In 
part  this  is  owing  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system, 
in  part  to  the  hampering  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  in  part  to  what  seems  a  rooted 
conviction  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  administrators 


that  the  appHcant  for  reHef  must  be  either  a  wastrel  or  a 
rogue.  The  Poor  Law  never  even  seems  to  have  been 
meant  as  a  remedy  for  poverty.  It  is  built  upon  the 
axioms  that  none  shall  be  permitted  to  starve,  but  that 
the  receiving  of  rehef  shall  be  made  as  unpleasant  as 
possible.  A  new  spirit  is  discernible,  but  one  stiU  meets 
and  frequently  meets  with  instances  where  the  needy 
are  treated  unfairly  and  with  unnecessary  roughness  by 
relieving  officers.  In  more  detail : — (1)  Poor  Law  reHef 
is  too  frequently  given  to  those  who  do  not  need  it — the 
pauper  is  more  than  supported,  he  is  cultivated — while 
persons  in  desperate  need  are  passed  by.  We  need  some 
such  scheme  as  the  Elberfeld  scheme.  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  your  Commission  to  the  system  in  vogue  in 
Douglas  (Isle  of  Man).  The  tovm  is  apportioned  into 
districts,  one  guardian  being  responsible  for  each  district. 
He  obtains  a  personal  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants  (the  needier  ones)  in  his  district,  and  can 
upon  his  own  initiative  give  relief  where  it  is  needed. 
The  most  deserving  amongst  the  poor  have  often  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  becoming  apphcants  for  reUef.  In  such 
cases  it  should  be  offered  to  them,  even  pressed  upon  them. 
It  is  desirable,  too,  that  the  guardian  should  be  able  to 
reHeve,  in  urgent  cases  of  distress,  even  before  reporting 
to  the  general  body  of  guardians.  This  is  the  first  need 
of  any  new  system — an  organisation  which  shall  ensure 
that  every  case  of  real  distress  shall  at  once  be  dealt  with. 

5.  Poor  Law  rehef  is  too  often  indiscriminating  and 
insufficient.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  deserving  are 
penahsed.  The  usual  Huddersfield  scale  of  rehef  is 
2s.  6d.  per  adult  and  Is.  6d.  per  child  weekly.  One  par- 
ticular instance  will  illustrate  my  criticism.  I  recently 
visited  a  man  dying  of  consumption.  He  had  been  a 
decent  hard-working  man.  The  household  consisted  of 
hinffielf,  wife  and  two  children.  Ordinarily  that  man 
would  have  been  allowed  8s.  per  week.  But  suice  he  had 
4s.  per  week  coming  in  the  guardians  only  allowed  him 
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4s.  per  week.  Again  and  again  have  I  come  across  in- 
stances of  this  sort.  The  thriftle33  and  the  dv3bauched 
have  an  advantage  in  the  actual  working  of  the  system 
over  the  deserving  poor.  Where  the  individaal  is  indo- 
lent or  vicious,  the  rehef  should  be  on  a  narrower  scale  : 
where  he  is  not,  it  should  be  adequate  to  his  needs. 

6.  The  third  criticism  I  venture  is  that  the  uniformity 
of  treatment  in  workhouses  is  a  great  mistake.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  much  larger  measure  of  freedom  given  to 
the  guardians.  The  system  that  suits  one  part  of  the 
country  is  wholly  unsuited  to  another  part.  Why  should 
not  the  dietary  be  left  to  the  guardians,  the  Loc  il  Govern- 
ment Board  merely  ensuring  that  a  stipulated  amount  per 
person  shall  not  be  exceeded  and  that  a  certain  aver- 
age standard  shall  be  maintained  ?  What  sense  is  there 
in  providing  a  pauper  uniform  ?  The  clothing  explains 
something  of  the  repugnance  with  which  the  workhouse 
itself  is  regarded.  There  is  no  need  for  this  degradation. 
And  I  am  confident  that  charity  would  provide  great 
stores  of  second-hand  clothing  that  might  be  used  in 
the  workhouses.  The  inmates  of  our  workhouses  might 
be  much  more  usefully  employed  than  they  are  at  present. 
Rates  would  be  eased  somewhat  and  the  monotony  of 
workhouse  life  assuaged. 

7.  I  should  like  the  guardians  to  have  large  powers  of 
experiment  put  into  their  hands. 

8.  With  reference  to  tramps,  distinction  must  be  made 
between  those  who  are  seeking  work  and  those  who  are 
seeking  to  evade  work.  May  I  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Mission,  particulars  of  which  I  enclose  ?  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  good  results  obtained  by  this 
system,  even  from  amongst  the  dissolute  and  careless. 

9.  I  think  it  both  desirable  and  possible  that  there 
should  be  co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor 
Law.  Both  would  gain  from  the  co-operation.  May  I 
add  this  word  with  regard  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ?  I  have  found  its  work  to  be  almost  entirely 
negative.  It  is  an  admirable  institution  for  detecting 
the  undeserving  :  it  does  very  little  to  lift  up  the  really 
needy  and  deserving. 

10.  I  would  give  the  guardians  a  much  larger  measure 
of  control  over  all  matters  affecting  poverty,  or  likely 
to  affect  it : — 

(a)  The  guardians  should  have  power  to  remove 
at  their  discretion  cases  of  phthisis  to  the  work- 

.  house  infirmary. 

(b)  They  should  be  directed  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  are 


compelled  to  live.  If  the  insanitary  and  defective 
conditions  of  the  dwelling  in  which  the  worker  lives 
produces  an  illness,  which  makes  him  and  his  house- 
hold a  charge  upon  the  public  purse,  the  owner  of 
that  property  should  be  compelled  to  contribute 
towards  their  support.  The  housing  problem  de- 
mands instant  solution. 

(c)  They  should  have  power  to  appoint  an  officer 
who  should  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  living  in  common  lodging-houses.  I 
have  come  across  many  instances  in  this  town  (in 
Manchester  I  met  with  hundreds  such)  where  boys 
in  their  teens  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  girls  in  their 
teens,  are  living  in  such  places.  Either  they  are 
orphaned  or  they  have  run  away  from  home.  But 
they  are  there,  growing  up  amidst  filthy  conditions, 
forming  desultory  habits  of  work  and  life,  surely 
gravitating  into  hooligans,  paupers  and  criminals. 
They  should  be  taken  away  absolutely,  from  the 
life  of  the  common  lodging-house,  say  every  young 
person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  subjected  to 
the  supervision  of  a  trained  and  competent  official. 

(d)  They  should  have  the  widest  possible  powers 
given  them  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  young 
children- 

11.  I  should  like  to  see  houses  established  for  ths 
benefit  of  widowers  and  their  families.  The  position  of 
a  man  left  with  several  little  children  is  pitiable  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  ease  of  a  working  man  it  is  next  door 
to  impossible  for  him  to  bring  up  the  children  properly. 
Further,  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  where  a 
designing  woman  has  thrust  herself  upon  such  a  man, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  upbringing  of  the  family. 
Immorality  easily  follows  in  such  cases. 

12.  Old  age  pensions  are  an  absolute  necessity.  They 
should  be  granted  to  every  person  who  attains  the 
age  of  sixty,  irrespective  of  need.  This  in  itself  would 
greatly  relieve  the  pressure  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion. 

13.  But  whatever  the  particular  remedies  which  may 
be  suggested  to  and  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
abiding  need  is  for  a  recognition  of  the  right  to  live  and 
the  right  to  work  of  every  man  :  the  constant  distinc- 
tion between  the  unworthy  and  the  worthy  ;  com- 
pulsion to  be  applied  to  the  former  class,  and  adequate 
considerate  and  immediate  help  to  be  provided  for  the 
latter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOHN  HEWING,  HUDDERSFIELD,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  FEDERATION  AND  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  TRADES 
COUNCIL,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  CONCILIATION  BOARD,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
GUARDIANS,  AND  MEMBER  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  ETC. 


Pbovtncial  Ubban  Centbes — West  Yobkshibe. 


1.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  people 
here  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  fraught  with 
great  concern. 

2.  As  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Federation, 
the  Executive  Committee  Trades  Council,  Vice-Chairman 
Concihation  Board,  Poor  Law  Administration,  Distress 
Committee,  etc.,  I  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  this  district, 
and  I  have  generally  found  that  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  organised  labour,  if  not  altogether  what  one  deeires, 
are  far  superior  to  those  in  unorganised  labour. 


Organised  Labour. 

3.  In  organised  labour  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
of  a  larger  friendship  and  fraternity  which  I  attribute 
to  various  agencies  : — 

(1)  The  monthly  journals  issued  free  to  membere 
by  the  friendly  and  trade  societies,  with  leading 
articles  and  several  pages  devoted  to  members  to 
air  their  views,  and  on  social  and  economic  questions 
and  on  the  practical  aspects  of  trade.  ^ 
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(2)  With  these  thoughts  inculcated  in  the  mind 
you  get  a  more  retentive  workmen,  a  better  citizen, 
brighter  homes,  less  insanitary  surroundings,  housing 
question  solved,  longer  hfe. 

(3)  The  habit  of  thrift.  The  hundreds  of  these 
■working  men  -with  whom  I  have  consulted  have 
always  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  they  have 
an  accoimt  (though  it  may  be  only  a  smaU  one) 
in  the  General  Post  Office  or  local  savings  banks. 

(4)  Not  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  these  apply  for 
Poor  Law  rehef. 

Unorganised  Labour. 

4i  In  my  experience  of  this  union,  where  we  have 
unorganised  labour,  the  so;ial  and  industrial  conditions 
are  extremely  bad.  Very  seldom  have  I  seen  the  un- 
organised workers  aspire  to  anything  above  the  pubUc- 
hoiise  and  drinking  dens  ;  they  are  very  unintelligent 
and  erratic  in  employment ;  they  care  Uttle  or  nothing 
for  the  district  and  they  make  no  effort  to  elevate  them- 
selves or  others  from  their  environments.  While,  there- 
fore, the  great  friendly  and  trade  societies  are  offering 
such  splendid  benefits  for  the  present  and  future  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  old  age,  this  unorganised  body  of 
labour  is  on  the  increase. 

5.  On  our  Relief  Committees  and  Workhouse  Visiting 
Committees  I  generally  ask  the  appUcants,  "  Are  you  or 
have  you  been  a  member  of  a  friendly  or  trade  society  ?  " 
"No."  "Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  great  benefits 
such  as  out  of  work,  sickness,  superannuation  and  other 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  association  with  these 
societies  ?  "  "  Perhaps  I  have,"  uttered  in  "  I  don't 
care  "  sort  of  voice. 

6.  In  my  judgment  we  get  from  unorganised  labour 
the  great  bulk  of  pauperism. 

(1)  "The  able-bodied  ins  and  outs,"  that  infest 
our  workhouses  and  won't  work. 

(2)  "  The  ne'er-do-wells,"  those  that  migrate 
from  mill  to  mill,  from  job  to  job,  with  a  view  to 
shirk  the  "  monotony  of  labour  "  and  so  keep  their 
families  in  a  si  ate  of  destitution. 

(3)  At  the  age  of  fifty,  broken  down  in  heaiui,  they 
are  recipients  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief. 

7.  The  great  controversy  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
lodges  and  societies  for  a  number  of  years  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  widows  and  orphans  of  our 
late  members  have  been  treated  has  caused  me  to  look 
into  this  question,  the  outcome  being  that  I  was  nominated 
for  a  seat  on  the  board  of  guardians  in  1894.  Previous 
to  1894  persons  became  members  of  the  board  because 
of  poUtical  reasons  and  not  because  of  their  level  headed- 
ness.  They  were  often  advanced  in  years  and  too  feeble 
for  the  onerous  duties  and  cares  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion. Since  the  above  date  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  this  direction ;  friendly  and  trade 
societies  have  taken  the  matter  up  to  the  benefit  of  the 
ratepayer  and  the  honest  recipients  of  relief. 


State  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Free  Medical  Relief. 

8.  The  great  bulk  of  our  friendly  and  trade  societies 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  State  old  age  pensions.  But 
in  all  the  discussions  in  which  I  have  taken  part  there  has 
been  a  distrust  in  non-contributory  schemes.  After 
millions  of '  our  members  have  provided  through  their 
various  societies  for  old  age,  and  when  thousands  to-day 
are  enjoying  the  same,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  step  in  and  place  a  premium 
upon  the  lack  of  industry  and  thrift  and  cause  a  great 
cessation  in  membership  and  funds. 

9.  I  would  suggest  that  a  Revenue  stamp  be  placed 
upon  the  wages  list  opposite  the  name  of  every  employee 
(say,  Jd.  stamp  whore  wages  were  10s.  and  under  20s.,  Id. 
stamp  from  20s.  and  under  40s.)  and  that  it  be  compulsory 
upon  the  employer  to  affix  the  same,  and  stop  the  amount 
from  the  wages  of  the  employee. 

10.  With  regard  to  free  State  medical  rehef,  I  cannot 
see  my  way  at  present  to  advocate  it.  The  country  has 
not  given  enough  thought  to  such  a  scheme.  But  what 
I  would  advocate  is  that  our  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
ought  to  be  subsidised  very  largely  by  Government 
grants. 

Proposed  Reforms. 

11.  I  make  the  following  suggestions  for  reform  in  the 
law  : — 

(1)  That  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  be  ex-officio  justices  of  the  peace. 

(2)  That  the  full  control  be  given  to  guardians  to 
engage  or  dismiss  all  officers  without  having  to  ask 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(3)  That  all  meetings  of  board  of  guardians  be 
held  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  order  that  all 
sections  of  the  community  may  be  represented. 

(4)  The  Out-door  Relief  Friendly  Societies  Acts 
be  extended,  so  that  trade  unions,  co-operative 
and  kindred  thrift  societies  be  included. 

(5)  That  aU  male  children  who  come  under  the 
control  of  boards  of  guardians,  when  old  enough  and 
wherever  desirable  and  possible,  be  apprenticed  to  a 
skilbd  trade. 

(6)  That  full  power  be  given  to  guardians  with 
regard  to  dietary  and  treatment  of  hospital  cases, 
especially  tuberculosis,  which  should  be  treated 
without  disenfranchisement. 

(7)  That  full  powers  be  given  to  guardians  with 
regard  to  detention,  work,  isolation,  and  dietary  of 
the  ins-and-outs  (or  the  idle  able-bodied). 

(8)  That  larger  powers  of  detention  be  given  to 
guardians  with  regard  to  young  pregnant  women 
coming  into  workhouses. 

(9)  That  larger  powers  be  given  to  guardians  with 
regard  to  alterations  or  additions  to  workhouses, 
children's  homes,  union  offices,  etc.,  without  having 
to  submit  the  same  for  approval  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY   MR.  GEORGE  HILL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OUT-RELIEF 

OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  UNION. 


Pkovincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  The  members  of  the  board  with  the  exception  of  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman,  are  divided  into  six  relief 
committees,  and  no  member  is  allocated  to  the  one 
dealing  with  the  ward  or  parish  from  which  he  is  elected. 
A  chairman  and  vice-chairman  is  appointed  to  each 
committee  of  which  two  members  form  a  quorum ;  the 
meetings  are  held  weekly  at  10  a.m.,  except  on  Tuesdays, 
when  one  committee  meets  at  2.30  p.m.,  no  meeting 
being  held  on  Saturdays. 

2.  All  applications,  including  those  for  discretionary 
relief  received,  and  for  admission  to  the  workhouse  or 


hospital,  received  by  the  relieving  ofiicer  since  the  previous 
meeting  are  placed  before  the  committee. 

3.  The  relieving  officer  whose  Apphcation  and  Report 
Book  is  taken  by  the  chairman,  gives  particulars  of  the 
case  and  result  of  enquiries  made  by  him,  after  which  the 
superintendent  of  out-rehef,  who  attends  the  committee 
and  records  the  orders  o'  the  guardians  in  the  Relief 
Order  Book,  adds  any  information  he  may  have,  either 
from  his  own  enquiries  or  from  the  Cross  Visitor's  Report, 
and  assists  the  committee  generally  in  obtaining  the^^fuU 
facts  of  the  case  and  coming  to  a  decision. 
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4.  Should  any  case  arise  affecting  the  policy  of  the 
board  or  which  the  relief  committee  consider  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  it  is  referred  to  a  committee 
Avhich  is  designated  the  General  Out-Relief  Committee  ; 
this  consists  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  each 
•lelief  committee,  and  meets  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  the  month.  It  also  deals  with  matters  connected  with 
(he  staff  of  the  Out-Relief  Department  and  those  not 
•directly  connected  with  any  particular  relief  district. 

5.  Visiting  Slips. — These  are  of  great  assistance,  and 
«,re  entered  by  the  relieving  officer  on  the  first  application 
ior  relief  of  any  description,  either  indoor  or  out,  and  are 
revised  on  each  subsequent  application.  As  they  are 
transferred  from  one  district  to  another  when  an  applicant 
removes,  they  form  a  continuous  record  of  the  history  of 
each  case  and  of  all  relief  given  and  are  invaluable  in 
"tracing  cases  and  families.  (Specimen  appended — iS'ee 
Appendix  No.  LXXVIII.  (A).) 

6.  Outdoor  Test  Lahovr  Yard. —  For  the  purpose  of 
<lealing  with  the  single  men  of  the  idle,  profligate  class 
"the  guardians  have  a  yard  where  they  are  put  to  the 
task  of  either  wheeling  or  breaking  stone. 

7.  On  their  application  for  admission  the  relieving 
officer  is  empowered,  after  obtaining  a  certificate  from  a 
<iistrict  medical  officer  as  to  their  fitness,  to  offer  them 
TeHef  in  the  shape  of  an  order  for  work  at  the  yard,  and 
food  consisting  of  2  lbs.  of  bread,  -|  oz.  tea,  I  lb.  sugar, 
2  oz.  cheese,  and  a  ticket  for  one  night's  lodgings,  the 
whole  with  one  pint  of  soup  given  at  dinr  er  time,  being 
valued  at  9d.  Some  refuse  the  rehef,  others  take  the 
food,  but  do  not  go  to  the  yard  ;  if  the  latter  return  and 
l)ecome  chargeable  within  a  month  they  are  pro  ecuted. 
Some  take  the  relief  and  go  to  the  yard,  and  at  the  end  of 
"the  day,  if  the  task  is  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
labour  master,  they  are  given  another  day's  relief  in 
advance. 

8.  Provision  is  made  for  the  men  to  go  and  seek  work ,  and 
in  many  instances  the  labour  master  has  obtained  regular 
-work  for  the  men  in  the  corporation  yard  which  adjoins 
ours,  and  with  other  employers.  Some  of  these  men  do 
not  apply  again,  others  after  a  time  come  again,  and 
many  of  them,  if  not  at  the  yard,  are  in  either  the  work- 
Tiouse  or  prison.  They  are  generally  of  the  class  who  live 
in  model  lodging  houses,  and  in  summer  time  roam  the 
country,  generally  sleeping  in  fields  or  outhouses.  They 
appear  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  any  self-respect. 

9.  Medical  Relief. — My  opinion,  based  on  a  long  experi- 
ence, is  that  a  lax  system  of  giving  orders  for  medical 
xeHef  is  one  most  prolific  in  producing  paupers. 
It  is  a  small  matter  for  the  relieving  officer  to  give  a 
-doctor's  note,  but  unless  the  strictest  enquiries  are  made, 
and  the  case  treated  as  an  application  for  ordinary  relief, 
it  is  opening  the  door  to  the  class  of  people  for  whom 
■relief  is  not  intended. 

10.  I  should  be  very  careful  in  refusmg  medical  relief 
iinless  satisfied  the  people  were  able  to  provide  it  them- 
selves ;  yet  if  on  enquiry  I  found  they  were  in  a  position  to 
pay  for  it  I  should  take  steps  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

11.  The  policy  of  the  guardians  in  this  union  is  to  give 
outdoor  relief  to  respectable  people  in  satisfactory  homes, 
and  never  to  offer  mdoor  relief  unless  after  special 
enquiries  there  are  strong  reasons  for  not  giving  outdoor 

12.  The  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  are  all  classified  on 
their  length  of  residence  and  character,  the  maximum 
amount  weekly  for  adults  being  : — Class  A.,  5s.  ;  B.,  4s.  ; 
C,  3s.  ;  and  childi'en  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  head.  Although 
these  amounts  are  fixed  as  the  maximum  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  discretion  of  the  relief  committee  is 
not  interfered  with  and  a  larger  sum  may  be  given  if 
special  circumstances  warrant. 

13.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  sick 
and  aged  people,  widows  and  deserted  women  with 
young  children  dependent,  a  good  number  of  single  men 
as  mentioned  under  "  outdoor  test  yard,"  able-bodied 
men  out  of  employment,  imskilled  labourers  from  forty- 
iive  to  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who  are  beginning  to  show 
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signs  of  advancing  age  ;  also  a  good  number  of  females  from 
sixteen  to  thirty  years,  who,  whilst  they  can  scarcely  be 
termed  prostitutes,  do  not  lead  respectable  lives  and  are 
frequently  found  cohaJbiting  with  men  who  are  often  in 
the  workhouse. 

14.  Causes  of  pauperism  are  so  many,  but  I  think 
the  following  are  among  the  chief  causes,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Lack  of  proper  Jiome  life  resulting  in  early  and 
improvident  marriages,  large  families,  in  many 
cases  only  small  wages  and  no  provision  for  sickness. 
(Thi-!  class  of  person  often  resort  to  the  relieving  officer 
within  six  months  of  the  wedding-day,  and  applica- 
tion is  repeated  in  after  years.) 

(b)  Drink  and  gambling  are  undoubtedly  great 
factors  not  confined  to  the  young  or  middle-aged, 
for  we  occasionally  find  our  not  able-bodied  old 
people  put  a  shiUing  on  a  horse  if  they  can  scrape 
one  together. 

(c)  Want  of  xoork. — This  brings  many  to  seek 
relief,  and  whilst  it  is  possible  for  a  man  with  a 
family  to  enter  one  or  perhaps  two  clubs  and  have 
12s.  or  14s.  weekly  in  case  of  his  owti  sickness,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  unskilled  labourer  to  save 
sufficient  money  out  of  his  weekly  wage  to  maintain 
his  family  more  than  a  week  or  two  when  out  of 
work. 

(d)  Old  age. 

(e)  Widowhood.  '  .'-'"'1 

(f)  Husband's  desertion. 

15.  The  present  system  of  taking  houses  and  sub- 
letting the  rooms  as  furnished  apartments  at  heavy  rents 
in  poor  neighbourhoods  is  a  source  of  considerable 
immorality  and  pauperism. 

16.  Applications  for  relief  are  made  to  the  relieving 
officer,  who  takes  all  particulars  on  a  visiting  slip,  visits 
the  home,  takes  note  of  the  whole  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  and,  if  necessary,  gives  an  oider  for  the 
doctor  to  attend.  If  there  is  immediate  need  he  supplies 
necessaries,  such  as  food,  coals,  etc.,  or,  if  recommended 
by  the  medical  officer,  beef  and  milk,  until  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee,  and  in  the  meantime 
enquires  into  the  circumstances  of  relatives  liable  to 
maintain.  He  also  gleans  what  information  he  can  as 
to  the  habits  and  character  of  the  applicants. 

17.  The  cross  visitor  is  also  supplied  with  the  name 
and  address  only  of  each  applicant  for  outdoor  relief. 
He  makes  all  enquiries  and  obtains  information 
independent  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  fiequently  un- 
earths valuable  information,  which  is  placed  before  the 
Relief  Committee  by  the  superintendent  of  out-relief, 
along  with  that  obtained  by  the  relieving  officer  when 
the  application  comes  up  for  consideration.  Whilst 
there  is  no  desire  to  harass  or  trip  him,  this  arrangement 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  relieving  officer  up  to  his 
work,  and  as  the  cross  visitor  goes  into  all  the  relief 
districts  he  at  times  finds  persons  who,  having  applied 
and  failed  in  one  district,  try  another,  but  on  his  visit 
they  are  recognised  and  the  record,  of  which  he  keeps 
a  separate  copy,  is  brought.  This  is  of  great  help  in 
keeping  down  the  impostor,  and  it  is  of  service  in  the 
interests  of  cases  which  at  times  are  discovered  where 
an  increase  in  the  amount  is  necessary,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  relief  is  increased  on  information  supplied 
by  that  officer. 

18.  In  addition  to  visiting  new  applicants  the  cross 
visitor  visits  every  person  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
once  in  three  months,  and  in  some  cases  more  frequently. 
His  visits  are  made  at  various  times,  often  in  the  evening 
and  unexpected,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  facts 
come  to  light  that  were  not  intended  to.  An  energetic 
cross  visitor  with  a  good  memory  and  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  the  people  should  be  an  invaluable  officer  in 
the  efficient  administration  of  rehef. 

19.  The  following  reforms  in  the  law  or  practice  sug- 
gested are  : — 

(a)  Powers  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  to 
remove  sick  and  aged  people  not  properly  cared  for 
in  their  homes,  to  the  union  hospital,  where  at 
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present  they  BometimeB  refuse  to  go,  and  the 
guardians  have  no  authority  to  compel  them. 

(&)  Powers  to  deal  with  destitute  heads  of 
families  not  suitable  for  out-rehef,  and  whose  famihes 
Buffer  by  their  refusal  to  accept  indoor  rehef. 

(c)  Powers  to  deal  with  young  single  women  who 
are  constantly  going  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse. 


(d)  An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  recovering  on 
maintenance  orders  from  parents  of  children  adopted 
by  the  guardians  to  enable  the  orders  to  be  enforced 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  affiliation  order. 

(e)  The  establishment  of  municipal  lodging-houses 
which  could  be  kept  imder  efficient  supervision 
would  benefit  the  respectable  working  man  and 
would  very  materially  assist  in  keeping  the  worthless 
character  more  under  control. 
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(Paper  handed  in  hi/  Mr.  George  Hill,  Sheffield  Union.) 


Form  of  Visiting  Slip. 


Folio. 

Eesidence  and  Rent. 

Date  of 
Application. 

Date  of  Visit. 

Names  of  Applicant  and  Family. 


Cause  of  Application. 


Settlement,  &c 


Ase. 


Occupation. 


Other  Sources  of  Income 
Clubs 


Eelief  given 
in  Money  and  Kind. 

s.     d.  s.  d. 


Earnings. 


£        s.  d, 


Relief  first  given. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE   POOR,  BY  DR.  j 
FREDERICK  HOLMES,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  LEEDS  UNION. 


Provincial  Ubbak  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  There  are  large  and  well-equipped  infectious  hos- 
pitals at  Seacroft,  near  Leeds,  built  and  fitted  up  regard- 
less of  cost  by  the  City  Council,  where  infectious  cases, 
such  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  and  diphtheria, 
are  treated  free  of  cost  to  those  who  choose  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  These  hospitals  have  a  staff  of  two 
medical  officers  with  well-trained  and  efficient  nursef. 

2.  In  the  service  of  the  guardians  of  the  Leeds  Union 
there  are  eight  district  medical  officers  appointed  to  look 
after  the  poor  in  time  of  illness ;  in  fact,  anyone  receiv- 
ing an  order  from  the  relieving  officer  is  medically  at- 
tended to.  There  is  a  Poor  Law  dispensary,  where 
medicines  are  dispensed  on  the  presentation  of  pre- 
scriptions given  by  the  medical  officers.  In  cases  of 
urgency  the  medical  officers  have  the  option  of  ordering 
■extras  in  the  shape  of  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants  such 
as  brandy  and  port. 

3.  There  is  a  large  infirmary  connected  with  the  work- 
house with  a  staff  of  three  medical  officers  and  well- 
trained  nurses,  eto. 


4.  In  Leeds  there  are  two  voluntary  hospitals  and  two 
public  dispensaries  and  a  lying-in  hospital.  A  few  miles 
out  of  Leeds  there  are  convalescent  homes  and  sanatoria 
for  cases  of  tuberculosis.  There  are  numerous  medical 
clubs  established  for  the  working-classes,  but  these  aro 
frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  people  who  are  well 
able  to  pay  for  medical  assistance. 

5.  I  suppose  that  poverty  is  the  chief  reason  for  the 
seeking  of  gratuitous  medical  aid,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  many  who  are  able  to  pay  take  advantage  of  it. 

6.  There  is  no  co-operation  or  over-lapping  between 
the  various  agencies  for  the  medical  assistance  of  the 
poor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

7.  I  think  the  handing  over  to  one  agency  of  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  medical  assistance  in  a  large  population 
like  that  of  Leeds  would  be  altogether  unworkable. 

8.  I  consider  the  poor  and  general  community  of  Leeds 
are  medically  well  looked  after. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  ROBERT  HUDSON  AS  TO  THE  PROVISION  OF  MEDICAL 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  POOR  IN  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  In  the  City  of  Leeds  there  are  numerous  agencies  of 
a  public  and  private  character  for  rendering  medical 
assistance  to  the  sick  poor,  and  a  general  outline  of  the 
arrangements  and  the  methods  employed  may  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  this  work  in  the  city  is  carried  out. 

(1)  City  Council  Health  Department. 

2.  The  work  of  this  important  branch  in  the  city  is 
primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health,  and  any 
assistance  it  may  render  to  the  sick  poor  is  mainly  in- 
cidental thereto.  The  City  Council  has  made  ample 
provision  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  sickness  by  the 
■establishment  of  fever  and  smallpox  hospitals  in  the 
open  country  at  Manston,  near  Leeds.  The  sanitary 
authority  also  supplies  disinfectants  for  infectious  cases 
t  reated  in  the  homes  of  people. 

(2)  The  Poor  Law. 

3.  There  are  four  unions  in  Leeds,  with  hospitals  at- 
tached to  each,  and  this  is  the  rate-aided  provision  for 
general  medical  assistance  to  the  sick  poor  who  are  unable 
to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  medical  practitioner. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  work  of  one  of 
the  Poor  Law  unions  of  Leeds  : — The  cases  are  enquired 
into  by  the  relieving  officers,  and,  if  deemed  necessary, 
orders  are  given  for  the  services  of  outdoor  medical 
officers  appointed  for  different  districts.  An  order  is 
given  for  the  treatment  of  any  patient  in  the  union  work- 
house hospital,  provided  the  case  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with  in  the  patient's  own  home.  The  whole  union 
is  mapped  out  into  districts,  and  there  are  eight  medi- 
cal officers.  ,The  imion  infirmary  has  recently  been 
enlarged  and  accommodates  about  800  patients.  There 
is  a  staff  as  follows : — Resident  medical  officer,  two 
assistant  medical  officers,  dispenser  and  upwards  of  sixty 
trained  nurses. 


4.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  danger  of  overlapping  be- 
tween the  unions  and  charitable  institutions  doing  a  similar 
work,  but  the  authorities  take  steps  to  minimise  such 
overlapping  as  much  as  possible.  It  should  be  noted  that 
citizens  who  are  treated  by  the  union  medical  officers  are 
not  subject  to  the  disabiUties  of  being  disfranchised  as  in 
the  case  of  persons  obtaining  ordinary  parochial  relief. 
(3)  Voluntary  Institutions — i.e..  Hospitals,  Ineib- 

mabies.  Medical  Aid  Associations,  etc. 

5.  The  City  of  Leeds  is  happily  well  served  with  a  large 
number  of  voluntary  organisations  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing and  pam,  and  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  diseases. 
A  few  of  the  leading  institutions  may  be  mentioned. 

(a)  Leeds  General  Infirmary. 

6.  This  is  a  pure  charity,  managed  by  public-spirited 
citizens  and  generously  supported  by  all  sections  of  the 
community.  The  only  recognised  claim  for  admission  to 
this  charity  is  the  suitability  of  the  case  and  the  poverty 
of  the  applicant.  This  institution  is  exceedingly  well 
equipped  and  meets  the  requirements  of  Leeds  and  the 
district  for  miles  around.  Its  operations  are,  therefore, 
more  than  local.  In  addition  to  a  resident  staff  of 
medical  officers  a  large  number  of  leadmg  members  of  the 
medical  fraternity  in  the  city  act  in  an  honorary  capacity 
and  render  a  considerable  amount  of  voluntary  service.  In 
the  general  infirmary  there  are  upwards  of  400  beds,  about 
90  per  cent,  of  which  are  constantly  occupied.  There  is 
also  a  large  number  of  outside  patients. 

(b)  Leeds  Public  Dispensary. 

7.  This  is  a  charitable  institution,  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  endowments,  and  dealing 
with  over  4,000  new  patients  per  annum.  The  majority 
of  the  patients  attending  the  dispensary  are  from  the 
poorest  section  of  the  community,  and  are  in  a  largo 
number  of  instances  only  a  step  removed  from  pauperism. 
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8.  The  public  dispensary  opened  a  branch  in  South 
Leeds  (a  working-class  part  of  the  city)  in  1905. 

9.  The  Medical  Board  is  largely  constituted  of  honorary 
specialists  and  medical  practitioners. 

(c)  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

10.  This  hospital  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  endowments  and  is  doing  valuable  work 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women  and 
children.  All  deserving  poor  cases  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission. The  Medical  Board  consists  mainly  of  leading 
members  of  the  medical  faculty,  who  act  in  an  honorary 
capacity. 

(d)  Leeds  Maternity  Hospital. 

11".  This  hospital  has  been  established  as  a  lying-in 
hospital  for  poor  married  women  of  the  city  who  could 
not  otherwise  receive  proper  care  and  attention  in  their 
homes.  Sixteen  beds  for  lying-in  cases  are  provided. 
Patients  are  admitted  free,  but  each  case  is  strictly  in- 
vestigated prior  to  admission  as  a  precaution  against 
misuse.  The  hospital  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  endowments  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Leeds  Ladies'  Hospital  Committee. 

(e)  District  Nursing  Association. 

12.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  provide  for 
nursing  the  sick  poor  in  their  owti  homes.  Branch  nurs- 
ing homes  are  situated  in  various  districts  of  the  city, 
where  the  services  of  the  nurses  may  be  obtained  as 
required.  The  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  subscriptions 
amounting  to  about  £2,000  per  annum. 

(f)  Leeds  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of 
Tuherctdosis. 

13.  Sanatoria  for  consumptives  (open-air  principle) 
have  been  established  at  two  centres  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds,  and  about  ninety  patients  can  be  accommodated. 
The  arrangements  are  under  the  control  of  a  strong  and 
influential  local  committee,  and  appeals  for  public  sub- 
scriptions have  been  readily  responded  to  in  support  of 
this  association. 

Public  Appeals  for  Hospital  Funds. 

14.  Every  facility  is  given  to  the  people  of  Leeds  to 
contribute  towards  the  medical  charities.  The  Leeds 
Workpeople's  Hospital  Committee  is  a  strong  and  energetic 
organisation  appealing  for  public  support  by  various 
methods.  Grants  are  made  each  year  to  the  various 
hospitals  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  scope  of  work — 
the  largest  grant  being  voted  to  the  general  infirmary. 
Workpeople  in  the  various  workshops  in  the  city  contribute 
weekly  to  the  funds. 

15.  The  following  extract  from  the  last  published  annua 
report  of  the  Leeds  Workpeople's  Hospital  Fund  Com- 
mittee shows  the  subscriptions  received  and  the  grants  pro- 
posed to  the  medical  charities.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  organisation  has  founded  two  convalescent 
homes  for  patients  in  the  coimtry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workpeople  of  Leeds. 


"  Comparative  receipts  for  1904  and  1905  (omitting 
shilhngs  and  pence) : — 


1904. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

Workshop  collections 

-  7,832 

8,109 

Public-house  collections 

-  1,087 

1,022 

Ward  carnivals 

-  425 

504 

Sunday  concerts 

-  354 

228 

Gala  .... 

-  1,039 

762 

Club  collections 

-  152 

143 

School  collections  - 

-  133 

119 

Football  matches,  etc. 

-  212 

183 

"  Our  year's  income  reached  £11,115  Os.  5d.,  showing  a 

net  decrease  of  £121  14s.  lOd.  With  the  balance  from 
the  previous  year  (£2,101  18s.  6d.)  we  have  a  total  income 
of  £13,216  18s.  lid. 

"  The  grants  to  the  Leeds  Medical  Charities  are  pro- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  in  1904,  viz. : — 

£ 

Leeds  General  Infirmary  .....  5,000 
Leeds  Public  Dispensary  .....  750 
Leeds  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  -  -  750 
Leeds  Tuberculosis  Association  -  .  .  .  280 
Leeds  District  Nursing  Association      ...  225 


£ 

Bramley  Nursing  Association  ....  50 
Stanningley  Nursing  Association  .       •       -  50- 

Leeds  New  Maternity  Home       -       -       -       -  lOO'- 


"  These  grants  will  leave  a  surplus  of  £2,609  17s.  lid., 
which  wall  be  set  aside  as  a  building  fund." 

16.  The  Leeds  Ladies'  Hospital  and  Maternity  Fund  is 
another  organisation  for  raising  voluntary  subscriptions 
for  medical  charities,  and  the  work  is  sustained  by  a 
body  of  interested  ladies.  The  city  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts for  collecting  purposes,  and  a  president  and  a  number 
of  collectors  are  elected  to  serve  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  following  extract  from  the  last  published 
Annual  Report  of  this  organisation  gives  the  amount  of 
grants  allocated  to  the  medical  charities  : — 

£ 


Maternity  Home  ... 

-  200- 

General  Infirmary 

-  70 

Women  and  Children's  Hospital 

.  25 

Public  Dispensary  ... 

.  25 

District  Nurses 

-  20 

£340 

17.  There  are  also  collections  made  in  all  the  places  of 
worship  each  year  on  behalf  of  ths  medical  charities,  as  welt 
as  in  the  theatres  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  etc., 
and  large  contributions  are  received  from  these  sources. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  above,  and  many  lesser  kindred 
organisations  for  assisting  the  sick  poor,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the — 

Leeds  Fkiendly  Society's  Medical  Aid  Association. 

19.  This  association  can  hardly  be  considered  as  in 
the  same  category  as  the  above-mentioned  charitable- 
institutions,  as  it  is  an  amalgamation  of  upwards  of  fifty 
friendly  society  lodges,  and  exists  for  the  benefit  of  th& 
members  who  contribute  towards  its  operations,  andwho^ 
cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  "  sick  poor  "  for  the- 
purposes  of  this  statement.  The  friendly  societies  afSh- 
ated  with  this  association  number  nearly  8,000  members,  all 
of  whom  are  provided  with  free  medical  attendance  in 
times  of  sickness.  There  are  two  fully  quahfied  medical- 
officers  and  two  surgeries  possessing  every  convenience 
for  the  use  of  members  of  the  association,  which  is- 
managed  by  a  committee  of  delegates  from  each  society. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  benefits  derived  by  members 
of  friendly  societies,  and  everything  should  be  done  to 
encourage  the  working-classes  to  adopt  principles  of 
thrift  by  alliance  with  such  organisations.  The  Educa- 
tion Committee  grant  the  use  of  their  schoolrooms  for 
friendly  society  meetings  on  payment  of  a  nominal  sum 
of  Is.  per  meeting  for  fuel,  light  and  cleaning. 

20.  Although  only  indirectly  bearing  upon  the  subject 
at  present  under  enquiry,  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to- 
the  work  of  the  Leeds  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Society  and! 
to  note  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
this  body  on  behalf  of  the  crippled  and  invahd  children 
of  the  city.  A  devoted  body  of  lady  workers  has  for 
some  years  past  maintained  the  oversight  of  these  afflicted 
children,  visited  and  instructed  them  in  their  homes,  raised 
funds  for  sending  many  of  them  to  convalescent  homes 
and  for  providing  surgical  appliances,  i.e.,  crutches,, 
splints,  special  boots,  as  well  as  lending  invalia  chairs, 
etc.,  to  those  needing  such  assistance  and  who  otherwise- 
could  not  obtain  it.  Over  two  years  ago  the  education 
authority  opened  its  first  special  school  for  the  education 
and  training  of  the  crippled  and  invalid  children  of 
Leeds,  mainly  through  tiie  operations  of  the  Invalid 
Children's  Aid  Society,  whose  responsibilities  have  since- 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  and  whose  members 
continue  to  take  warm  interest  in  a  large  number  of 
crippled  children  not  able  to  attend  the  special  school. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  society  also  provides- 
a  good  mid-day  meal  to  all  the  scholars  attending  the 
special  school,  and  those  parents  in  a  position  to  pay  are 
charged  with  the  bare  cost,  viz.,  2d.  per  dinner.  A 
workshop  for  scholars  whose  school  career  has  terminated 
at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  recently  opened  in  Leads  by 
this  society  with  the  object  of  training  each  child  in  a 
suitable  trade  or  other  occupation  whereby  it  may  become^ 
wholly  or  partially  self-supporting  in  after-hfe. 
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StTGGESTIONS. 

21.  I  am  of  opinion  that  co-relation  and  co-ordination 
of  the  medical  charities  for  the  sick  poor  of  the  city  is 
needed  with  a  view  to  a  general  all-round  increased 
efficiency  and  to  the  prevention  of  :  — 

(o)  Overlapping  and  intercrossing  medical  relief, 
(h)  Waste  of  elfort  and  funds  in  organisation  and 

administration  ;  and  to 

(c)  The  concentration  of  action  in  the  appeals  for 

public  subscriptions,  etc. 

22.  Whilst  appreciating  the  valuable  work  done  by 
Poor  Law  guardians  in  giving  medical  assistance,  it 
would  appear  to  be  desirable  to  separate  the  sick  poor 
from  all  taint  of  pauperism,  and  this  could  not  be  possible 
if  the  work  (particularly  the  out-patient  portion)  were 
undertaken  by  boards  of  guardians,  although  it  is  no 
doubt  necessary  that  an  infirmary  should  still  continue 
to  be  attached  to  each  workhouse. 

23.  Furthermore,  to  hand  over  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  various  medical  charities  to  public  bodies 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  objectionable  and  undesirable  for 
several  reasons.  It  would  sooner  or  later  have  the  effect 
of  entirely  eliminating  the  voluntary  services  so  willingly 
rendered  by  public-spirited  citizens  and  medical  men,  it 
would  lessen  public  activity  and  interest  in  the  work, 
it  would  largely  increase  officialism,  and  it  would  impose 
an  enormous  additional  burden  upon  local  rates.  It 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  if  the  medical  institutions  were 
publicly  controlled,  the  services  of  the  medical  profession 
could  not  be  expected  gratuitously,  as  at  present,  whilst 
the  best  medical  skill  would  not  be  available,  as  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  afford  the  salaries  and  fees  required 
by  the  leading  specialists  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  thus  second-rate  men  would  be  appointed. 

24.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  various  medi- 
cal charities  in  the  city  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
strongly  representative  and  influential  voluntary  com- 


mittee to  organise  and  to  unify  its  varied  operations. 
Authority  might  be  given  to  the  City  Council  by  means 
of  fresh  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  support  financially 
the  work  of  such  a  voluntary  committee  as  mentioned, 
and  also  to  afford  any  information  or  assistance  in  its 
power.  It  may  here  be  noted  as  one  instance  of  public 
support  being  given  to  private  charitable  agencies,  that  the 
Leeds  City  Council  contributed  last  year  £2,000  towards 
the  work  of  the  Leeds  Association  for  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis. 

25.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  the  utmost  is  being 
done  by  the  medical  charities  of  Leeds  to  give  medical 
relief,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  is  well  served 
in  this  respect,  although  at  the  same  time  the  medical 
relief  is  necessarily  limited,  and  any  development  of  work 
is  liable  to  be  retarded  through  a  lack  of  funds.  As  a 
member  of  the  Leeds  Education  Authority,  I  am  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  there  are  from  time  to  time  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  a  number  of  children  reported 
to  be  suffering  with  bad  eyesight,  needing  suitable  glasses, 
and  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  them.  Any 
of  the  institutions  having  a,n  ophthalmic  department  are 
Cjuite  willing  to  assist,  and  have  rendered  all  the  assistance 
possible  in  prescribing  free  of  charge  suitable  glasses 
for  patients,  although  they  could  not  afford  the  large 
expense  in  providing  such  glasses,  whilst  the  education, 
authoritj''  has  no  power  to  spend  money  out  of  the  rates 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  difficulty  has  recently  been 
temporarily  bridged  over  by  one  of  the  leading  opticians 
of  the  city  offering  to  supply  free  glasses  to  necessitous 
cases  within  a  specified  time,  but  this  is  too  important  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  private  charity,  and  if 
reasonable  financial  support  could  be  given  by  the  public 
authority  in  this  respect,  it  is  believed  there  would  be  no 
appreciable  lessening  of  private  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
eyesight  of  children,  whilst  at  the  same  time  any  provision 
of  medical  aid  for  the  deserving  poor  Avould  not  be  inter- 
fered with. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  H.  KAYE,  J.P.,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  POLICE  COURT  MISSION  AND  LABOUR  HOME,  HUDDERSFIELD. 


Pbovincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


L  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Police 
Court  Mission  and  Labour  Home  which  was  established 
in  Huddersfield  about  six  years  ago,  and  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  borough  of  Huddersfield  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  great  amount  of  practical  good 
which  this  charity  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  not  only  to 
the  poor  of  Huddersfield  but  also  to  strangers,  wayfarers, 
who  happen  to  come  to  this  town.  We  were  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  as  Police  Court  Missionary,  Mr.  Grundy, 
a  man  who  has  had  several  years'  previous  experience  in 
the  Church  Army,  and  I  attribute  much  of  our  success  to 
the  tact  and  ability  he  always  shows  in  the  important 
work  he  has  to  perform. 

2.  I  wish  to  deal  principally  with  the  work  of  the 
Labour  Home,  but  before  doing  so  I  should  like  briefly  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Grundy's  work  as  Police  Court  Missionary. 
His  first  duty  every  morning  is  to  visit  the  police  cells,  and 
years  of  experience  enable  him  easily  to  decide  which  are 
ordinary  "  goal  birds  "  and  which  are  first  offenders,  and 
it  is  naturally  to  the  latter  that  his  sympathies  at  once  go 
out.  After  a  quiet  talk  in  the  cells,  he  follows  the  case 
when  it  is  before  the  magistrates,  and  if  a  conviction  follows 
he  is  often  the  first  to  greet  the  prisoner  at  the  prison  gates 
on  the  morning  of  his  release,  this  being  obviously  a  time 
when  he  most  needs  a  helping  hand,  and  it  was  principally 
for  this  purpose  that  the  Huddersfield  Labour  Home  first 
came  into  existence. 


3.  We  commenced  by  renting  a  house  at  30,  Rams  Jen 
Street,  as  a  Labour  Home  and  lodging  house,  but  we  have 
accommodation  for  only  thirteen  men,  in  addition  to  the 
part  reserved  for  Mr.  Grundy  and  his  family.  In  the  yard 
at  the  back  of  the  house  we  have  a  workshop,  which  we  use 
chiefly  for  chopping  firewood  and  making  it  into  bundles 
for  sale ;  and  we  also  make  a  patent  firelighter,  for 
which  we  find  a  ready  sale. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Labour  Home  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories,  viz  : — 

(1)  Men  who  are  for  the  time  being  unemployable, 
and  whom  we  take  into  the  home,  and  keep  for 
several  weeks  until  they  are  able  to  manage  for  them- 
selves. We  have  had  sixty-eight  such  men  during 
the  last  twelve  months. 

(2)  Working  men  on  tramp  (as  distinct  from  the 
habitual  tramp),  to  whom  we  give  supper  and  a  bed 
ticket  for  the  night. 

(3)  Householders  or  residents  of  Huddersfield  or 
neighbourhood  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work. 
These  we  employ  as  often  as  possible  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  per  day. 

5.  As  regards  men  of  the  first  category,  of  whom,  as  I 
have   said,  we  have  had  sixty-eight  resident  in  the 
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6ome  during  the  past  year.    At  the  end  of  an  average  stay 
of  eight  weeks  they  left  us  with  the  following  results  : — 

19  situations  were  found  for. 

13  left  to  seek  work. 

2  were  emigrated  to  Canada. 
5  left  giving  no  reason. 

5  were  restored  to  friends. 

3  transferred  to  other  homes. 
,           1  sent  to  hospital. 

7  dismissed. 

13  in  the  home  at  end  of  year. 

6.  Out  of  these  sixty-eight  men  at  least  eight  had  "com- 
mitted crime,  but  this  is  no  disqualification  provided  of 
course  we  are  satisfied  there  is  a  real  desire  to  make  a 
"  fresh  start "  in  life.  1  will  give  only  one  example  of 
what  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  in  our  Labour  Home  has  done 
for  a  young  fellow  whom  I  saw  and  spoke  to  only  a  few  days 
ago.    I  give  the  report  in  the  man's  own  words  : — 

"  During  the  early  part  of  1906  I  was  tramping  from 
town  to  town  in  the  North  of  England  seeking  work.  I 
reached  Huddersfield  last  Good  Eriday  in  a  sorry  plight, 
my  clothes  in  rags,  my  boots  worn  out,  and  without  a 
copper  in  my  pockets.  Mr.  Grundy  took  me  into  the 
home,  kept  me  a  few  weeks.  I  chopped  wood  and  did 
other  jobs  according  to  my  strength,  which  increased 
every  week,  and  besides  my  food  and  lodgings  I  thus 
earned  a  little  extra,  which  I  spent  in  fresh  clothes  and 
boots.  When  I  left  Huddersfield  I  went  to  Liverpool  and 
obtained  a  situation  as  steward  on  board  the  Cunard 
Steamer  "  Umbria,"  which  I  still  hold,  and  last  Friday 
whilst  the  "  Umbria "  was  in  Liverpool  I  obtained  a 
couple  of  days  leave  in  order  to  come  to  Huddersfield  to 
see  Mr.  Grundy  and  those  who  befriended  me  when  I  was 
so  doMTi  on  my  luck." 

7.  In  dealing  with  the  second  category,  "  working 
men  on  tramp,"  care  is  of  course  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  habitual  tramp,  the  work-shy,  from  imposing  upon  us  ; 
and  the  task  we  demand,  viz.,  chopping  wood  for  two  and 
a  half  hours,  is  our  best  safeguard,  for  the  ordinary 
tramp  won't  work,  if  he  can  possibly  help  it,  whereas  the 
genuine  working  man  on  the  road  seeking  work  gladly 
accepts  our  terms  of  two  and  a  half  hours'  work,  which 
entitle  him  to  supper  and  a  bed  ticket  for  the  night — on 
no  account  is  any  money  given.  We  have  helped  262 
men  in  this  way  during  the  last  six  months,  and  expect 
even  more  during  the  next  six  months. 

8.  As  regards  the  third  category — residents  of  the  town 
and  district  who  are  temporarily  out  of  v/ork.  For  these 
■we  find  employment  as  often  as  possible,  paying  them 
'2s.  6d.  a  da,j.  this  helps  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
and  not  being  an  extravagant  wage  it  keeps  within  the 
men  a  "  divine  discontent,"  so  that  they  are  keenly  on 
t'le  look  out  for  a  better  job  outside.  Of  this  class  w-s 
have  generally  about  half  a  dozen  at  work  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year. 

9.  As  I  have  stated  before,  we  rent  a  house  at  present  as 
a  Labour  Home,  which  accommodates  thirteen  men,  but 
we  are  so  satisfied  with  the  results  (as  a  whole)  of  our  work 
during  the  last  six  years,  that  we  have  decided  to  spread 
our  wings,  and  for  that  purpose  we  recently  purchased 
a  group  of  eight  cottage  houses  and  a  large  garden,  in  a 
central  position,  which  we  intend  to  use  as  our  new 
Labour  Home.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a  large  workshop 
in  the  garden,  and  the  houses  can  easily  be  adapted  for  the 
uses  for  which  they  will  be  required.  The  purchase 
money  and  alterations  will  cost  about  £3,500,  and  we  have 
already  collected  £2,700,  and  fully  expect  to  obtain  the 
balance  shortly. 
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10.  The  one  difficulty  ahead  of  us  is  the  question  of 
working  expenses,  for,  during  the  last  year,  even  with  our 
present  small  house,  with  its  accommodation  for  only 
thirteen  men,  our  expenses  have  exceeded  our  income 
by  over  £100.  This  deficit  will  undoubtedly  grow  larger 
by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  next  year,  unless  wo  can 
tap  fresh  sources  of  income,  for  obviously  the  new  larger 
home  wiU  need  more  money  than  the  comparatively 
small  home  does. 

11.  Board  of  Guardians. — We  recently  approached  the 
Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians  and  laid  our  case  before 
them,  pointing  out  that  many  men  in  our  third  category 
had  been  sent  to  us  by  their  o^vn  reheving  officers  and  by 
members  of  the  board  of  guardians  themselves,  and  we 
asked  them  to  allow  us  a  donation  of  at  least  £100  a  year 
from  the  pubhc  funds,  for  obviously  we  relieved  many 
cases  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  guardians.  The  members  of  the  board  of 
guardians  gave  us  a  sympathetic  hearing,  and  promised 
to  consider  the  case  most  seriously,  and  I  beUeve  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  they  are  making  enquiries  as  to  their 
powers  in  this  direction. 

12.  Relief  of  Distress. — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  work 
in  the  third  category  of  our  Police  Court  Mission  and 
Labour  Home  is  a  "  working  model  '  of  a  desirable  method 
for  the  relief  of  men  temporarily  out  of  employment. 

13.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  PoUce 
Court  Mission  and  Labour  Home  in  its  second  category  is 
the  proper  method  for  assisting  genuine  working  men  who 
are  tramping  the  country  seeking  work.  I  consider  it  is 
most  undesirable  to  mix  the  habitual  tramp  and  the 
genuine  working  man,  as  is  now  done  in  the  casual  wards  at 
workhouses.  By  our  system  a  man  performs  his  two  and 
a  half  hoiurs  task,  by  which  he  earns  his  supper  and  a  bed, 
and  he  is  thus  ready  for  turning  out  to  seek  work  early  the 
following  morning,  whereas  a  man  who  seeks  a  night's 
shelter  in  the  casual  ward  at  the  workhouse  has  to  perform 
his  allotted  task  the  next  morning,  and  he  cannot  leave 
the  workhouse  until  nearly  mid-day.  This  is  far  too  late 
as  a  rule  to  seek  work  for  that  day,  so  that  many  a  man  I 
believe  drifts  with  the  stream  and  becomes  a  tramp 
against  his  will  in  the  first  instance. 

14.  In  my  frequent  journeys  about  the  country  by 
motor  car  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  notice  the 
enormous  number  of  regular  tramps  there  are  wandering 
about.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  these  men 
ought  to  be  swept  into  labour  colonies  and  compelled  to 
work.  Germany,  Belgium,  HoUand,  and  Denmark  have 
aU  dealt  with  this  problem  in  a  practical  fashion,  and 
surely  if  a  careful  study  were  made  of  the  best  continental 
methods  a  scheme  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  our 
own  country  could  be  found. 

15.  For  the  assistance  of  genuine  working  men  who  are 
on  the  road  seeking  work,  I  would  have  a  labour  yard 
situated  as  near  the  centre  of  each  town  as  possible. 
This  yard  could  be  under  the  control  of  a  retired  soldier 
of  tried  capacity  and  character,  or  a  retired  pohce  sergeant, 
and  the  first  duty  of  a  tramp  would  be  to  apply  to  the 
chief  constable  or  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  police  office 
in  each  town,  and  if  he  satisfied  the  officer  as  to  his  bona 
fides  he  could  then  be  sent  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  stone-breaking  or  other  similar  work,  by  -nhich 
means  he  would  earn  his  supper  and  a  bed,  and  in  this 
manner,  as  I  have  before  explained,  he  would  not  be 
herded  with  the  habitual  tramps  at  the  workhouse,  and 
he  would,  moreover,  be  at  liberty  to  leave  at  daybreak  the 
following  morning,  this  being  the  most  likely  time  for 
him  to  secure  a  regular  job. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEALS  TO  POOR  CHILDREN  IN 
THE  CITY  OP  LEEDS,  BY  COUNCILLOR  KINDER,  J.P.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LEEDS 
EDUCATION  COMMITTEE.   

Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  Free  or  assisted  meals  for  school  children  have  been 
supplied  in  Leeds  at  intervals  during  many  years.  The 
education  authority  have  on  all  occasions  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  arrangements.  It  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  steps  taken  since  the  appointed  day 
under  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

2.  In  the  autumn  of  1903  the  Education  Committee 
sanctioned  arrangements  whereby  Dr.  Hall,  with  the  aid 
of  friends  and  school  teachers,  began  his  experimental 
feeding  of  school  children.  At  first  one  light  meal  was 
supphed  daily  to  sixty  children  (from  about  five  to  eleven 
years  of  age).  Afterwards  the  number  was  increased  to 
100,  and  two  meals  a  day  were  supplied.  The  average 
daily  cost  of  the  two  meals  was  2|d.  per  child.  Whole 
meal  malted  bread,  skimmed  milk  and  cocoa,  with  mar- 
garine, etc.,  were  supplied  at  breakfast.  The  dinner  was 
varied,  and  consisted  of  meat  or  fish,  or  tripe,  or  suet 
pudding  with  bone  gravy,  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  onions, 
and  malted  bread. 

3.  Dr.  Hall  took  both  a  benevolent  and  scientific 
interest  in  the  work,  and  no  doubt  effected  considerable 
improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  children. 

4.  For  an  extension  of  the  work  the  Education  Com- 
mittee provided  and  fitted  up  a  large  dining  room  in  the 
St.  Peter's  Square  Council  School  playground,  and  pro- 
vided gas  for  the  cooking  stoves. 

5.  On  October  26th,  1904,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Education  Committee  to  facilitate  arrangements 
for  supplying  meals  to  poor  children  all  over  the  city,  and 
thereupon  schools  Were  freely  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Leeds  Children's  Relief  Fund,  and 
teachers  willingly  gave  their  services  ;  teachers  and 
scholars  also  made  up  garments  and  collected  funds,  and 
there  Was  a  very  earnest  spirit  of  co-operation  all  through 
the  school  system  of  the  city  to  cope  with  the  distress 
arising  from  lack  of  employment.  During  the  year 
1904-5,  323,000  dinners  were  given  from  the  fund  initiated 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  besides,  of  course,  large  numbers  of 
garments  and  boots,  which  were  supplied  by  friends  and 
teachers.  The  sum  of  £1,721  was  raised,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  session  a  balance  of  £105  was  handed  to  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  for  the  foUov/ing  year.  (See  report 
herewith.)* 

6.  In  April,  1905,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Education 
Committee  was  held  to  consider  the  necessity  of  taking 
further  steps,  and  at  that  meeting  a  return  was  presented 
of  the  number  of  underfed  children  throughout  the  Citj'. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  Lord  Mayor  be  recommended  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  voluntary  workers  with  a  view  to 
considering  the  question  of  providing  meals  for  under- 
fed school  children,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  the  school  attendance  officers  to  be  em- 
powered to  make  enquiries  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  children  so  that  only  necessitous  cases 
should  be  dealt  with. 

7.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Local  Government  Board 
issued  "  The  Relief  (School  Children)  Order,  1905,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  This  to  some  extent 
changed  the  position  and  accordingly,  in  September,  1905, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  convened  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  four  boards  of 
guardians  having  jurisdiction  in  Leeds  as  to  the  best 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Relief  (School  Children) 
Order  ;  that  conference  met  in  the  Education  Offices 
on  October  9th,  1905,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
initial  information  as  to  the  necessity  for  free  meals  should 
come  from  the  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  through  the  Education  Committee, 
and  that  the  guardians  should  undertake  to  deal  with 
certain  cases  and  the  Education  Committee  with  other 
cases.  The  attendance  officers  of  the  committee  were 
fully  empowered  to  do  all  that  was  necessary,  but 

*  Not  printed. 


when  the  order  came  to  be  worked  the  guardians  were 
met  with  difficulties  at  various  points.  In  the  result,  al- 
though they  supplied  3,399  meals,  yet  the  feeling  of  the 
Committee  was  that  there  were  many  cases  unrelieved 
which  the  guardians  were  unable  to  deal  with. 

8.  The  Education  Committee  had  received  a  balance 
of  £105  from  the  previous  year's  fund,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  a  further  sum  of  £11,  but  the  expenditure 
incurred  was  £128  in  excess  of  this  sum.  Twenty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundi-ed  and  fifty-four  meals  were  supphed 
by  the  Education  Committee  and  thus  the  grand  total  of 
meals  supphed  by  education  authority  and  Poor  Law 
guardians  reached  31,153. 

9.  On  December  8th,  1906,  the  Education  Committee 
were  again  in  conference  with  the  Poor  Law  guardians, 
with  the  result  that  the  arrangements  for  the  winter  session 
of  1906-7  have  been  initiated  by  the  education  authority, 
and  the  guardians  have  agreed  to  co-operate  as  far  as 
necessary.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hepworth,  generously  placed  the  sum  of  £500  at  the  service 
of  the  Committee  for  the  feeding  of  children. 

10.  The  passing  of  the  "  Provision  of  ileals  "  Act  has 
however,  largely  changed  the  conditions,  and  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  local  Education  authority  if  imderfed 
school  children  are  not  provided  for  and  wage -earning 
parents  compelled  to  pay  in  certain  cases  if  compulsion 
be  needful. 

11.  The  question  of  establishing  school  canteens  at 
suitable  centres  will  be  brought  before  the  Education 
Committee  in  due  course. 

12.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Education 
Committee  are  the  managers  of  two  Day  Industrial 
Schools,  and  that  at  these  schools  the  Committee  have 
received  a  number  of  voluntary  cases  from  extremely 
poor  families,  on  the  parents  undertaking  to  pay  Is.  per 
child  per  week.  The  supply  of  three  good  meals  a  day  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  children  in  attendance,  who 
compare  favourably  with  the  children  attending  the 
orduiary  pubhc  elementary  schools.  Although  the 
industrial  school  children  are  largely  drawn  from  the 
neglected  classes  of  the  population  they  take  a  good 
position  in  school  competitions  for  swimming,  etc.,  and 
are  particularly  smart  in  school  drills  and  exercises. 

13.  The  result  of  the  continuous  feeding  of  school 
children  at  St.  Peter's  Square  Council  School  may  be 
regarded  on  the  whole  as  satisfactory.  The  children 
fed  appear  to  be  happier,  more  genial,  and  consequently 
more  responsive  to  school  work.  Of  course  it  has  fre^ 
quently  happened  that  exceedingly  sharp  children  have 
possessed  iU-nourished  bodies.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  the  personal  observation  of  the  headmaster  in 
St.  Peter's  Square  School  during  the  last  three  years  : — 

"  For  the  past  three  years  a  number  of  scholars  attencUng 
this  school  have  been  fed  daily  {i.e.,  on  school  days), 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  great  benefit  both 
physically  and  mentally  to  the  children  thus  fed. 

"  I  have  known  scholars  through  sheer  fatigue  regularly 
fall  asleep  in  the  afternoons,  but,  after  a  course  of  syste- 
matic feeding,  this  wearmess  has  passed  away,  and  the 
scholars  have  been  much  brighter  and  have  worked  with 
much  more  alertness  and  energy. 

"  The  improvement  in  cases  of  emaciated  and  weak 
children  has  been  most  noticeable  in  several  instances,  and 
both  teachers  and  parents  have  acknowledged  the  great 
improvement  both  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour  after  a 
few  weeks  of  good,  wholesome  food. 

"  As  a  further  proof,  although  a  side  issue,  I  may  point 
out  that  many  of  the  scholars  attending  this  school  find 
it  a  necessity  to  go  into  the  workhouse  for  some  months 
during  the  year.  They  return  to  school  clean,  strong,, 
healthy  scholars,  very  much  improved  in  physique  and 
mental  activity  after  their  stay  in  that  institution,  -where 
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they  were  well  and  regularly  fed  ;  and  it  has  made  me 
feel  very  sad  on  many  occasions  to  see  the  gradual  de- 
generation as  they  fell  into  their  old  ways  of  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  I  have  remarked  on  this  change  many 
times  both  at  Sweet  Street  and  St.  Peter's  Square. 

"  From  the  moral  stand  point  also  I  thoroughly  believe 
the  feeding  has  done  good. 

"  I  have  noticed  that  many  scholars  who  did  not 
join  in  the  games  of  the  other  scholars,  but  used  to  stand 
about  and  slink  in  comers,  now,  after  being  well  fed, 
are  more  active  and  buoyant  and  take  pleasure  in  the 
games  of  their  schoolfellows." 

i  14.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the 
efforts  made  to  feed  children  have  been  sporadic  and  not  on 
a  carefully  systematised  plan  covering  the  entire  city.  The 


new  Act  provides  a  constitutional  method  of  dealing  with 
cases  of  difficulty  without  allowing  the  neglectful  parent 
to  escape  his  responsibility.  With  careful  administration 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  meet  all  cases  of  real  necessity. 

15.  Careless  and  neglectful  parents  should  be  made  to 
suffer  for  their  misdeeds.  Parents  other%^dse  industrious, 
but  reduced  by  want  of  work  to  a  state  requiring  temporary 
assistance  should  be  helped  without  any  taint  of  pauperism 
attaching.  The  children  under  any  circumstances  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer. 

16.  Li  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
cookery  centres  and  in  the  Domestic  Economy  courses  in 
the  schools  generally,  instruction  is  given  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  food  values. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII. 
STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  W.  LONGBOTTOM,  SHEFFIELD. 

Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  At  your  request  I  will  endeavour  to  write  a  brief 
statement  on  the  subjects  enumerated. 
Sanitary  2.  As  a  general  practitioner  I  have  opportunity  of  ob- 

Authority.  serving  the  work  done  amongst  the  poor  and  generally 
consider  it  good  ;  particularly  the  removal  of  infectious 
diseases  and  their  treatment  in  the  city  hospitals.  The 
inspectors  do  their  work  tactfully  and  good  results  should 
come  from  the  instructions  now  being  given  by  the  lady 
inspectors  on  infant  feeding. 

3.  The  use  of  diachylon  as  an  abortifacient  has  been 
common  amongst  the  poor  and  the  recent  action  of  the 
medical  officer,  which  resulted  in  convictions  against 
midwives  for  selling  pills,  is  sure  to  have  a  very  salutary 
effect. 

4.  The  education  committee  has  recently  appointed 
a  medical  officer  and  his  visits  to  the  schools  should  do 
good,  but  in  my  opinion  the  forms  sent  to  parents  should 
state  the  nature  of  the  child's  ailment,'as  otherwise  poor 
people  hesitate  about  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  to  a 
doctor. 

5.  A  very  weak  point  is  that  no  sanatorium  is  provided 
for  consumptives,  consequently  cases  remain  in  over- 
crowded dwellings  and  terrible  consequences  follow. 

6.  I  will  give  one  instance.  A  workman  named  B., 
living  at  105,  F.  Street  suffered  from  phthisis,  and 
remained  at  home  until  he  died.  I  tried  to  persuade  the 
widow  and  family  to  leave  the  house  but  did  not  succeed. 

7.  At  107,  F,  Street  M.  lived  (Mrs.  M.  being 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  B.),  and  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
course between  the  families  existed.  At  the  time  of 
B's  illnesa  no  other  person  showed  signs  of  phthisis, 
and  I  feel  sure  that,  had  he  been  promptly  removed  and 
the  house  thoroughly  disinfected,  no  other  case  would 
have  been  likely  to  occur  ;  but  this  was  not  done,  con- 
sequently in  those  two  houses  I  can  trace  five  other  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  directly  to  the  first  focus,  viz.,  B. 
One  of  the  deaths  was  that  of  a  child  who  was  no  relation 
but  was  taken  into  nurse  :  this  child  developed  tubercular 
meningitis,  although  all  the  other  members  of  its  own 
family  were,  and  have  continued  to  be,  healthy. 

8.  I  have  met  other  cases,  but  this  comes  to  my  mind 
most  forcibly,  as  Mrs.  B,*died  on  January  4th,  1907, 
and  Elsie  M.  to-day,  January  9th,  1907. 

9.  Some  of  the  B.  family  are  married  and  have 
children  and  they  are  likely  to  establish  foci  in  other  parts 
of  the  town,  as  already  some  are  phthisical  and  they  are 
squabbling  about  the  division  of  the  bedding  on  which  so 
many  of  their  race  have  already  died. 

10.  In  the  windows  of  these  consumptive-stricken 
cottages  bread,  tripe,  and  other  eatables  have  been  ex- 
posed for  sale  during  the  whole  time.  Another  feature 
is  that  the  children  have  been  insured  and  I  should  like 
most  emphatically  to  express  the  opinion  thai  infantile 
insurance  amongst  the  poor  is  wTong  and  distinctly 
brutalises  the  people. 

11.  The  child,  E.  M.  had  been  insured  by  more  than 
one  person,  and  the  way  they  came  to  ask  for  certifi- 
cates strongly  suggested  the  carrion  crows  I  have  seen 
crowding  round  some  dead  bullock  left  behind  from  the 


team.    The  whole  thing  is  revolting  and  in  my  opinion  it 
is  high  time  something  were  done  to  stop  it. 

12.  The*  medical    assistance  given  by  the  Sheffield  The  Poor 
Guardians  is  good.    The  medical  officer  can  order  any-  Law. 
thing  from  the  union   dispensary  and  can  order  food 

when  necessary.  District  nurses  are  available  to  assist 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Ambulances  are  provided  to 
remove  non-infectious  cases  requiring  hospital  treatment 
to  the  union  infirmary,  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  institution. 
Infectious  cases  are  removed  to  the  city  hospitals. 

13.  The  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  District  Nurses,  the  Voluntary 
Samaritan  Societies  attached  to  different  hospitals,  the  c^ort. 
Neighbour  Guilds  and  other  voluntary  organisations  are 

doing  excellent  work,  but  there  is  still  need  for  more 
district  nurses. 

14.  The  hospitals  provide  to  a  large  extent  for  the  poor  Hospitab. 
who  do  not  come  under  the  Poor  Law,  but  some  system  of 
investigating  the  financial  position  of  applicants  would 

lessen  the  overcrowding  and  enable  the  really  suitable 
cases  to  gain  admission  more  easily.  I  frequently  meet 
cases  of  well-to-do  people  taking  advantage  of  hospital 
treatment. 

15.  These  are  very  numerous  and  in  my  opinion  Medical 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  they  recognised  that 
medical  men  are  working  men  and  are  entitled  to  fair 
remuneration  for  their  services.  The  amount  paid  by 
these  clubs  to  medical  men  is  generally  3s.  per  annum  per 
member,  and  as  the  doctor  provides  all  medicines  this 
does  not  give  a  living  wage  to  the  doctor,  hence  the  work 
is  often  imsatisfactory. 

16.  There  is  a  class  which  is  too  proud  to  apply  for 
Poor  Law  assistance,  but  not  well  enough  off  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance  in  emergency,  and  I  feel  strongly  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  this  class.  At  present 
in  the  event  of  sudden  illness  or  accident  everything  is 
left  to  the  chance  that  some  charitable  medical  man  will 
work  and  provide  medicines  and  dressings  for  nothing.  If 
a  street  accident  occurs  a  policeman  may  take  the  injured 
person  into  the  nearest  surgery,  but  no  one  is  responsibe 
for  payment.  If  sudden  illness  occurs  in  the  night  the 
nearest  doctor  is  called,  but  no  one  pays,  though  a  life 
may  be  saved. 

17.  Surely  some  provision  should  be  made  by  the  public : 
why  should  all  this  charity  be  demanded  from  a  hard- 
working profession  ?  It  should  be  possible  for  the 
necessitous  poor  to  apply  to  the  local  police  station  and 
get  an  order  for  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man  who 
would  be  paid  out  of  some  public  fund  for  emergency  cases. 

18.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  whole  work  of  public 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor  should  not  be  handed  over 
to  the  city  council,  but  feel  strongly  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  prevent  charitable  and  voluntary  effort  for 
hospitals. 

19.  If  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  were 
handed  over  to  a  committee  of  the  city  council  the  entire 
question  of  medically  assisting  the  poor  could  be  co- 
operated more  satisfactorily  and  more  economically 

20.  I  do  not  think  the  health  of  the  community  does 
seriously  suffer  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  available  for  the  poor. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF    EVIDENCE   -BY   MR.  D.  LORD,   SOLICITOR,   MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS,  BRAMLEY  UNION 


Peovtncial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Bramley  Union  Board 
of  Guardians  for  nearly  six  years. 

2.  The  Union  is  situate  in  a  working-class  district. 

3.  A  great  number  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in 
this  imion  are  those  who  have  been  brought  to  that 
position  by  circumstances  over  which  they  have  had  no 
control,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  number 
who  are  solely  to  blame  on  account  of  their  careless  and 
improvident  way  of  living,  as  I  have  known  cases  where 
the  husband  has  been  in  receipt  of  good  wages  up  to  a 
few  weeks  before  the  application  for  relief,  and  immediately 
misfortune  overtakes  the  family  they  have  no  course  open 
to  them  but  to  apply  to  the  xmion  fot  relief.  I  know  one 
case,  a  person  who  is  now  an  inmate  in  our  workhouse 
pre^fiously  received  about  £10  per  week  as  wages  at 
one  of  the  forges,  and  immediately  his  health  gave 
way,  on  account  perhaps  of  age,  he  was  compelled  to 
go  to  the  union  for  relief. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  pauperism,  in  my 
opinion  a  great  number  of  the  paupers  inherit  their 
pauperism.  I  mean  by  this  if  enquiry  were  made  into  their 
antecedents  it  would  be  found  that  their  father  or  mother 
or  grandfather  or  grandmother  died  in  the  workhouse 
or  otherwise  were  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the  date  of  their 
death,  and  such  persons  have  pre  iously  lived  simply 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

5.  1  agree  that  drink  is  to  a  considerable  extent  respon- 
sible for  a  deal  of  the  pauperism,  but  there  are  other 
causes  in  my  estimation  which  are  equally  as  responsible  ; 
for  example,  improvidence,  being  trained  badly  in  child- 
hood, which  means  when  the  children  grow  up  to  manhood 
or  womanhood  they  are  satisfied  with  just  a  bare  existence, 
and  when  misfortune  overtakes  them  they  have  only  the 
union  to  apply  to  for  relief,  having  had  no  idea  of  pro- 
viding for  a  rainy  day. 

6.  If  it  were  possible  to  elect  business  men  or  men 
who  have  retired  from  business  to  act  as  guardians  I 
think  these  are  the  men  who  should  act  as  guardians, 
and  not  a  servant  or  a  working  man  ;  my  reason  for  this 
being  that  I  know  at  the  forthcoming  election  in  March 
there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  working  men 
kno'wn  as  "  Labour  men  "  placed  in  the  field  as  candidates 
in  the  union  of  which  I  am  a  member ;  and  though  my 
opinion  is  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  in  certain 
places,  yet  I  think  that  an  ordinary  artisan  is  not  such  a 
person  as  should  be  appointed  to  distribute  the  rate- 
payers' money  amongst  his  fellow  men,  for  this  reason. 
The  chances  are  he  lives  in  a  small  house  and  fays  4a.  to 
6s.  per  week,  clear  of  rates,  and  so  fai  as  he  is  concerned 
it  does  not  affect  him  what  the  poor  and  the  other  rates 
amoimt  to.  He  is  paid  for  every  hour  he  spends  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  be  is  elected  on,  and  therefore  he  is  a 
good  attender ;  and  from  experience  I  know  that  the 
principle  of  these  labour  representatives  is  to  vote  for 
the  largest  sum  in  relief  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  any 
applicant,  no  macter  what  the  circumstances  are,  and, 
as  you  are  aware,  a  small  body  of  men  sitting  in  com- 
mittee distributing  relief  can  ignore  what  the  relieving 
officer  may  suggest  and  give  the  applicant  what  they 
think  fit. 

Now  1  contend  tiiat  guaidians  are  appointed  to 
relieve  aestuution.  They  are  not  a  philantbropic  institu- 
tion, and  they  are  appointed  to  administer  to  applicants 
sucn  relief  as  in  their  opinion  will  relie  v-e  their  destitution  ; 
but  1  find  relief  is  given  otherwise  if  our  friend  the  Labour 
candidate  has  his  way. 

7.  Then  a  word  as  regards  lady  candidates.  The  female 
sex  may  be  more  tender  hearted  towards  the  poor,  yet  in 
my  opin'on  lady  members  on  a  board  of  guardians 
are  not  necessary,  my  reason  being  that,  with  the  help  of 
the  master  and  matron,  the  nurses,  and  the  reheving 
officers,  the  guardians  can  get  to  know  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  female  applicants  and  inmates  and  remedy 
their  requirements  no  matter  how  delicate  they  may  be. 


8.  As  regards  the  administration  of  relief  in  the  Bramley 
Union  I  am  satisfied  that  the  system  adopted  at  the 
present  time  is  a  wrong  one,  vi^.  guardians  of  W. 
district  taking  the  applicants  for  reUef  for  that  particular 
district,  and  the  guardians  for  A  district  taking  the  appli- 
cants for  their  particular  district. 

In  my  opinion  the  guardians  for  their  own  particular 
locality  in  certain  cases  may  act  too  generously  with  the 
applicants  for  relief,  whereas  if  the  guardians  elected  by 
W  district  heard  the  applicants  for  relief  from  the  A  dis- 
trict and  vice  versa  they  would  hear  the  report  of  the 
relieving  officer  and  if  he  were  a  competent  person,  they 
would  get  full  particulars  from  him  and  they  could  then 
hear  the  appUcant's  version  of  the  case  and  administer 
relief  accordingly,  and  this  mode  of  procedure  would 
remedy  another  fault.  A  man  may  have  done  wrong 
and  his  wife  and  children  may  be  destitute,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  suffer ;  and  my  opinion  is  that 
guardians  who  were  really  strangers  to  the  applicants 
would  administer  the  law,  that  is,  would  relieve  the  desti- 
tution, and  that  only. 

P.  There  is  another  ■wTong  impression  which  in  my 
opinion  certain  guardians  seem  to  have,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  test-labour.  If  an  able-bodied  person  under 
sixty  years  of  age  applies  for  relief  he  is  given  in  all  pro- 
bability test-work  and  according  to  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  he  has  to  work 
five  days  each  week  from  say  9  o'clock  to  5  o'clock.  Now 
what  is  the  sum  which  should  be  paid  to  that  man  for  his 
five  days'  work  ?  and  this  is  where  I  differ  from  several 
guardians  at  the  Bramley  Union.  I  say  he  should  be  paid 
sufficient  to  relieve  his  destitution,  and  it  should  not  in 
any  way  be  recognised  that  the  pay  is  given  to  him  for  what 
work  he  does,  because  we  do  not  want  to  find  him  work, 
we  want  him  to  find  work  himseK  outside,  and  I  say  that  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  in  several  cases  of  test-labour  at 
Bramley  Union  men  have  been  paid  so  much  that  they 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  sum  they  were  getting  and 
never  troubled  to  find  any  work  at  all,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility if  their  circumstances  were  carefully  gone  into  it 
would  be  found  that  the  money  they  received  from  the 
relieving  officer  never  went  into  the  home  at  all,  but 
that  the  wife  was  working,  very  likely  charing,  and  the 
children  were  existing  as  best  they  could  on  the  relief 
in  kind  given  by  the  relieving  officer  and  by  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  regard  to 
test  labour  some  very  serious  alteration  should  be  made. 
I  suggest  relief  in  kind  only  be  given,  except  in  special 
cases. 

10.  Also  with  regard  to  deserted  women.  In  my  opinion, 
though  I  do  not  say  none  are  deserv^ing,  so  as  to  meet 
every  case  no  deserted  woman  should  be  relieved  outside 
and  if  anything  be  done  they  should  be  taken  inside  the 
workhouse,  as  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  deserted 
women  so  called  are  in  communication  with  their  hus- 
bands, unknown  to  guardians  and  relieving  oificer,  and 
the  guardians  are  imposed  ujion. 

11.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  very  um\ase  to 
appoint  every  chairman  of  guardians  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

12.  Some  alteration  of  the  law  relating  to  "  Settle- 
ment "  should  be  made.  There  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  present  system  and  the  expenses  incurred  are  in  some 
cases  very  heavy.  The  time  which  is  spent  by  guardians 
and  clerks  on  settlement  cases  is  amazing,  and  I  trust  the 
Commission  will  take  this  matter  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 

1.3.  As  regards  tramps.  In  my  opinion  the  tramps 
should  have  isolated  cells  and  in  all  unions  tramps  should 
have  the  same  diet.  If  tramps  could  be  transferred  to  a 
colony  for  a  period  of  time  and  as  they  showed  signs  of 
improvement  to  be  given  better  work  and  encouraged  to 
adopt  a  different  life  it  might  be  the  means  of  stamping 
them  out  altogether. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  CHARLES  LUPTON,  HON.  TREASURER  OF  THE 
GENERAL  INFIRMARY,  LEEDS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  POOR  IN  LEEDS. 

Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorxshiee. 


1.  The  chief  agencies  in  Leeds  for  assisting  the  poor 
with  medicine  and  surgical  treatment  or  advice  are : — 

(1)  The  Sanitary  Authority,  i.e.,  the  Leeds  City- 
Council  which  undertakes  the  provision  of  infectious 
diseases  hospitals,  and  provides  for  the  accommoda- 
tipn  of  patients  suffering  from  smallpox,  typhoid, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  measles. 

They  have  a  large  and  well  equipped  set  of  hospitals 
Worked  on  modern  line  . 

(2)  The  Leeds  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
Hunslet  Board  of  Guardians. — Two  Poor  Law  unions 
both  within  the  City  of  Leeds — which  each  have  large 
hospitals  (the  Leeds  hospital  containing  I  beUeve 
800  beds)  which  afford  provision  for  persons  suffering 
from  chronic  complaints  which  incapacitate  them 
from  earning  their  liveUhood,  and  for  persons  suffering 
from  old  age,  and  which  also  deal  with  a  considerable 
number  of  other  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

(3)  The  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds,  which  affords 
medical  and  surgical  assistance  both  to  persons  in 
Leeds  and  to  persons  who  come  from  a  wide  area 
round  Leeds.  This  hospital  has  both  in-patients  and 
out-patients  and  deals  with  persons  of  all  ages  and 
sexes. 

(4)  The  Women  and  Children's  Hospital,  which 
affords  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  women  as 
in-patients  and  to  a  small  extent  to  children  as  in- 
patients, and  has  a  considerable  department  for 
women  and  children  as  out-patients. 

The  patients  of  this  hospital  are  drawn  from 
Leeds  and  a  considerable  area  of  country  round. 

(5)  The  Leeds  Public  Dispensary,  which  has  a  large 
out-patient  department  and  also  attends  patients  at 
their  own  homes  ;  its  patients  are  drawn  from  Leeds. 

(6)  The  Leeds  Maternity  Hospital,  which  main 
tains  a  small  lying-in  hospital  for  poor  women,  and 
also  attends  patients  at  their  own  homes. 

(7)  The  CooTcridge  Convalescent  Hospital  provides  a 
home  for  workpeople  and  others  who  require  a  period 
of  rest  after  illness  of  a  non-infectious  character. 

(8)  The  Meanwood  Convalescent  Home  for  Children 
provides  a  home  for  children  of  poor  parents  who 
require  rest  and  change  after  illness  of  a  non-infectious 
character. 

(9)  The  Leeds  Workpeople's  Hospital  Fund,  which  is 
mainly  a  collecting  agency  for  the  other  voluntary 
hospitals  and  institutions,  but  which  also  maintains 
two  convalescent  homes  for  men  and  women  re- 
spectively, and  is  shortly  to  add  a  convalescent 
home  for  children.  The  benefits  of  these  homes  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  families  of  the  subscribers  to 
"the  Workpeople's  Hospital  Fund. 

(10)  The    Leeds    District    Nursing  Association, 
which  provides  gratuitous  nursing  for  the  poor  in 
various  districts  of  Leeds. 

(11)  The  Leeds  Tuberculosis  Association,  which 
maintains  two  hospitals  for  patients  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms.  These  are  largely 
-supported  by  grants  from  the  City  Council  and  other 
public  bodies. 

(12)  There  are  numerous  workmen's  clubs  for 
providing  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  their 
members. 

2.  My  knowledge  of  the  medical  assistance  of  the  poor 
in  Leeds  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  my  connection 
with  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds,  and  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  devote  my  statement  chiefly  to  the  work  of  that 
institution  and  to  points  which  have  arisen  in  connection 
Avith  it. 

3.  The  infi.rmary  possess  a  central  hospital  with  accom- 
modation for  436  in-patients,  in  which  397  beds  are  always 


kept  made  up  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  a  well 
arranged  out-patient  department  which  compares  favour- 
ably with  any  out-patient  department  whicii  I  have  seen. 
The  infirmary  also  maintains  two  semi-convalescent 
hospitals,  which  are  situate  in  the  country  about  3^  miles 
from  the  infirmary  proper. 

4.  These  two  hospitals  contain  between  them  eighty- 
eight  beds,  which  are  always  full,  and  they  may  really  be 
classed  as  part  of  the  infirmary  wards,  as  the  patients  who 
are  sent  there  are  all  in  the  earher  stages  of  convalescence, 
and  quite  unfit  to  be  sent  to  their  own  homes. 

5.  A  fully  qualified  resident  surgeon  is  always  kept  at 
these  hospitals  and  the  hospitals  have  a  full  staff  of  nurses 
who  are  drafted  to  them  from  the  infirmary  staff.' 

6.  New  in-patients  to  the  number  of  6,760  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  infirmary  during  1906,  which,  with  the  292 
in-patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  1905, 
make  7,052  in-patients  treated  during  the  year.  In  the 
same  year,  1906,  39,666  new  out-patients  were  treated,  and 
2,860  out-patients  remained  under  treatment  at  the  end 
of  1905,  making  42,526  out-patients  treated  during  the 
year. 

7.  The  Returns  for  1906  are  not  complete,  but  in  1905 
when  we  had  45,000  patients,  17,000  were  men,  15,000, 
women,  and  13,000  children. 

The  in-patients  in  1906,  were  divided  as  follows  : — 

Medical  1,235 

Surgical  4,290 

Ophthalmic  and  aural  -       -       -  920 

6,445 

8.  In  1905,  906  of  these  patients  spent  part  of  their 
time  in  the  two  semi-convalescent  hospitals,  and  a  larger 
number  have  gone  there  during  1906. 

9.  The  patients,  especially  the  in-patients,  are  drawn 
from  a  very  wide  area,  which  includes  all  Yorkshire, 
North  of  Leeds,  and  a  great  part  of  the  county  to  the  south. 
A  few  come  from  even  more  distant  places. 

10.  In  1905,  3,796  in-patients  came  from  Leeds  and  its 
townships,  and  2,649  in-patients  from  places  outside. 
Of  the  out-patients,  about  six-sevenths  come  from  Leeds 
and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  the  remaining  one-seventh 
or  about  6,000  from  the  wider  area  above  indicated. 

11.  The  patients  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
poorer  labouring  classes  or  from  persons  of  the  lower, 
middle  and  artisan  classes. 

12.  In  July,  1897,  the  infirmary  board  began  a  system 
of  enquiry  into  percentages  of  the  persons  who  applied 
for  help  and  the  immediate  result  was  a  large  decrease 
in  the  number  of  out-patients  treated,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures  : — 

Out-patients  treated  in  year  ending  December  31st, 

1896,  37,623. 

Out-patients  treated  in  year  ending  December  31st, 

1897,  34,957. 

13.  These  enquiries  are  made  upon  the  lines  shown 
on  the  accompanying  sheets.  {See  Appendix  LXXXV.  (A) 
and  (B)). 

14.  Cases  suffering  from  destitution  are  referred  to  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  but  the  receipt  of  out  door  relief 
is  not  considered  a  bar  to  treatment  in  the  infirmary. 

15.  Since  this  systematic  investigation  has  been  carried 
on,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  fraud  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  many  persons  have  no  doubt  been  deterred 
by  it  from  coming  to  the  infirmary,  but  the  chief  effect 
has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  trivial  cases  treated. 

16.  The  efforts  of  a  single  charity  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  very  effective  from  a  public  point  of  view,  be- 
cause in  the  absence  of  combined  action  patients  who 
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are  refused  at  one  institution  as  ineligible  may  be  accepted 
at  another. 

17.  It  is  well  worth  consideration  whether  some  joint 
system  of  enquiry  as  to  out-patients,  cannot  be  under- 
taken by  the  several  institutions.  This  would  also  prevent 
persons  from  attending  as  patients  at  several  institutions 
at  the  same  time,  as  they  sometimes  do. 

18.  There  is  not  the  same  danger  of  fraud  in  the  case 
of  in  patients.  Owing  to  the  great  pressure  on  the  ac- 
commodation, trivial  cases  cannot  obtain  admission,  or 
if  admitted  are  speedily  sent  out ;  and  the  remaining 
cases  are  generally  further  enquired  into  before  any 
grave  operation  is  performed. 

19.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  serious  char- 
acter of  the  operations  constantly  being  performed  the 
average  period  for  which  in-patients  remain  in  the  hospital 
is  short,  the  average  for  the  year  1905  being  only  19'46  day. 

20.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  overlapping 
of  moment  between  the  work  done  at  the  infirmary  and 
that  done  at  the  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  which 
are  carried  on  by  the  city  council  as  the  local  sanitarj' 
authority. 

21.  Since  the  recent  extension  of  the  city  hospitals 
of  this  class,  the  Leeds  Infirmary  has  refused  to  take 
patients  suffering  from  diphtheria  in  any  but  the  most 
urgent  cases  ;  and  have  also  been  able  to  pass  on  to  the 
city  hospitals  other  infectious  cases  which  were  formerly 
a  source  of  great  trouble  and  difficulty. 

22.  There  may  be  some  overlapping  between  the  work 
done  at  the  infirmary  and  the  Poor  Law  hospitals,  but 
I  think  that  investigation  would  show  that  this  is  not  of 
importance. 

23.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  either  expedient 
or  possible  to  hand  over  the  work  done  by  the  infirmary 
to  either:  (1)  The  Leeds  City  Council;  or  (2)  the  Poor 
Law  authorities. 

24.  As  mentioned  above,  the  patients  who  resort  to 
the  infirmary  are  drawn  from  a  wide  area,  of  which  the 
Leeds  City  and  the  areas  constituting  the  two  Poor  Law 
\inions  are  only  small  parts  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  that  the  ratepayers  of  one  of  these  areas  should 
undertake  for  the  ratepayers  of  the  others,  the  work 
which  is  now  done  for  them  by  the  infirmary,  whilst  it 
would  be  a  public  calamity  if  such  work  now  done  by 
public  benevolence  were  stopped. 

25.  Again  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any 
public  body  to  command  the  services  of  men  similar  to 
those  who  now  hold  the  honorary  medical  and  surgical 
positions  at  the  infirmary ;  and  even  if  their  services 
could  be  obtained  it  could  only  be  at  great  cost  to  the 
community. 

26.  Owing  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  infirmary  and 
its  close  connection  with  an  important  medical  school  now 
part  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  a  band  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  has  grown  up  in  Leeds  who  devote  themselves 
to  hospital  practice. 

27.  The  consulting  work  which  comes  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence from  their  association  with  the  hospital,  leads 
to  their  establishing  large  private  practices,  and  they 
tend  to  maintain  their  cormection  with  the  infirmary  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  patients. 

28.  The  subscribers  to  the  infirmary  realising  the  great 
assistance  which  such  men  can  render  to  a  hospital,  and 
recognising  the  great  share  which  they  have  had  in  work- 
ing the  infirmary  up  to  its  present  position,  have  given 
them  a  much  larger  share  in  its  management  than  would 
be  possible  imder  municipal  management. 

29.  If  the  funds  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution  were  produced  by  rates  the  doctors  would 
become  paid  officials  instead  of  persons  who  give  their 
services,  and  as  such  entitled  to  share  in  the  management 
of  the  charity. 

30.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  infirmary  draws 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  income  from  the  very  classes 
who  benefit  from  its  operations,  the  workpeople  having 
contributed  £6,395  directly  towards  its  funds  in  1905, 
besides  a  good  deal  of  other  money  which  cannot  be  traced 
so  directly  to  them  but  which  really  comes  from  their  class. 

31.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  sum  will  be 
increased  in  the  future,  and  that  the  gifts  are  accompanied 
with  a  growing  feeling  that  only  those  who  can  fairly 


claim  such  assistance  should  be  allowed  to  receive  benefit ; 
therefrom. 

32.  If  the  infirmary  were  thrown  upon  the  rates  this 
feehng  would  disappear  and  much  greater  claims  would 
be  made  upon  the  infirmary,  whilst  its  present  means  of 
support  would  be  largely  withdrawn,  as  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  subscriptions  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
and  those  of  the  workpeople  would  stop  at  once  if  the 
infirmary  was  once  taken  over  by  a  public  authority. 

33.  But  while  this  is  the  case,  and  whilst  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made  by 
which  the  work  of  the  infirmary  should  be  transferred  to 
a  rate-supported  institution,  it  is  v/orth  considering 
whether  the  experience  of  dealing  with  infectious  diseases 
should  be  confined  to  the  small  class  of  doctors  who  look 
after  municipal  hospitals,  or  whether  some  steps  should 
not  be  taken  to  spread  the  advantages  of  the  experience 
which  is  constantly  being  accumulated  there. 

34.  I  am  of  opinion  that  benefit  might  ensue 
from  a  closer  combination  than  exists  at  present  between 
the  various  voluntary  agencies  for  giving  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor. 

35.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  infirmary  and  the  Women 
and  Children's  hospital,  which  are  not  100  yards  away  from 
each  other,  are  both  doing  substantially  the  same  class 
of  work  and  for  the  same  clas3  of  people,  and  it  would 
seem  Aviser  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
which  they  should  respectively  mark  out  some  particular 
part  of  the  field  as  their  own.  The  same  remarks  apply 
as  above  indicated  to  the  out-patient  departments  of  the 
infirmary,  the  dispensary,  and  the  Women  and  Children's 
hospital,  and  I  believe  that  some  combined  system  of 
enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  out-patients 
receiving  help  from  these  three  institutions  could  not  but 
be  of  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

30.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  position  of  mater- 
nity work  for  the  poor  in  Leeds.  This  is  now  carried  on 
by  three  agencies  : — 

(1)  The  infirmary  maintains  an  external  depart- 
ment by  which  about  600  confinements  are  attended 
each  year  at  their  own  homes.  The  honorary 
obstetric  physician  of  the  infirmary  is  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  fully  qualified 
resident  obstetric  officer  and  by  a  number  of  students. 

This  work  is  successful  so  far  as  it  goes  and  of 
great  advantage  in  giving  training  to  the  students, 
but  it  fails  to  supply  opportunities  of  clinical  observa- 
tion and  teaching. 

(2)  The  Women  and  Children's  hospital  which  has 
a  small  but  well-equipped  department  for  maternity 
cases,  to  which  in-patients  are  admitted,  but  it  has 
no  external  department.  There  are  some  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  admitting  students,  and  the  small 
number  of  cases  which  can  be  treated  rather  limits 
its  usefulness. 

(3)  The  Leeds  Ladies'  Maternity  Hospital  takes 
both  in-patients  and  out-patients,  but  it  has  no 
resident  surgeon,  only  a  resident  midwife;  students 
are  admitted. 

37.  No  one  of  these  agencies  seems  entirely  satisfactory 
by  itself,  and  it  would  seem  worth  considering  whether 
the  whole  system  of  maternity  work  in  Leeds  could  not 
be  better  adjusted  than  it  is  at  present. 

38.  I  would  also  point  out  that  in  the  future  it  will 
become  more  and  more  necessary  for  each  voluntary 
hospital  to  have  access  to  properly  equipped  patho-- 
logical  departments,  X  ray  departments  and  the  like, 
and  that  the  cost  of  separate  provision  of  the  kind  for 
each  hospital  will  be  prohibitive. 

39.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  and  I  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  arrange  a  combined  system  of  working  the 
several  institutions,  which  would  effect  economy  and 
increased  usefulness  while  maintaining  the  individuality 
of  each  institution — a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
in  connection  with  charitable  undertakings. 

40.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  health  of  the  community 
in  Leeds  suffers  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  . 
the  poor  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  the 
foregoing  statement  some  points  where  I  think  changes 
could  be  advantageously  effected  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. 
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LEEDS  GENERAL  INFIRMARY. 


STATEMENT  OF  APPLICANT  OR  PARENT. 


Name  (Christian  and  Surname 

Address  

Married  or  Single    -      -      -  - 

Age  

"Weekly  Income  of  Family  (husband, 

wife,  and  children)    -      -  - 

Number  of  family  at  home 

Reference,  if  resident  out  of  Leeds  - 

W^eekly  Income  from  Sick  Club  or 
Society  

REMARKS  : 

N.B. — In  the  case  of  a  child,  full  particulars  of  parents  and  family  to  be  given  on  this  sheet  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  child. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  Lupton,  Leeds. 


LEEDS   GENERAL  INFIRMARY. 


RESULTS   OF   ENQUIRIES— MONTHLY  SUMMARY. 


Class  of  Enquiry,  &c. 

Totals. 

Satisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

APPLICANTS      -      -      -  - 
(Applicants  divided  into  the 
following  Classes.) 

A.  — Married  or  single  persons  whose  \ 

family  income  is  nothing,  or  I 
of  an  exceedingly  precarious  / 
nature  J 

B.  — Married  or  single  persons  whosel 

family  income  does  not  exceed  [ 
35s.  per  week   -      -      -  -j 

D.  — Married  persons  whose  family  \ 

income  exceeds  35s.  per  week,  [ 
and  single  persons  whose  in- 1 
come  exceeds  30s.  per  week     -  j 

E.  — Out-Patients  notified  by  the\ 

Dr.  as  "Trivial"      -      -  -/ 

F.  — Married  or  single  persons  whose  \ 

family  income  is  nothing,  or  1 
of  an  exceedingly  precarious  ( 
nature  J 

Q, — Married  or  single  persons  whose  "j 
income  does  not  exceed  30s.  J- 
per  week  -      -      -      -      -  J 

I. — Married  persons  whose  family! 
income  exceeds,  30s.  per  week  -  / 

IV.  — Result  of  further  enquiries  in\ 

Classes  A.  and  F.     -      -  -/ 

V.  — 5  per  cent,  of  Classes  B.  andl 

G.  further  enquired  into  -  -/ 

YI. — 25  per  cent,  of  Classes  D.  and\ 
I.  further  enquired  into  -  -j 

Patients  admitted  by  the  Honorary"! 
Staff  / 

Totals  for  the  Month 

« 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  PETER  MACGREGOR,  HON.  SURGEON,  HUDDERSFIELD 

INFIRMARY,  ETC. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Wkst  Yorkshire. 


Vaccination 


1.  I  have  been  in  practice  in ,  Huddersfield  for  close 
upon  thirty  years  and  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
operative  and  poorer  classes  of  society  generally.  I  was 
for  a  few  weeks,  many  years  ago,  sui-geon  to  the  workhouse 
hospital  at  Crosland  Moor  and  am  still  deputy  for  the 
present  workhouse  surgeon.  Dr.  Wilson. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  any  amendments  of  the 
Poor  Laws  the  guardians  should  be  relieved  of  a  good 
deal  of  their  present  duties,  and  have  more  freedom  in 
dealing  with  matters  that  more  properly  appertain 
to  them  in  their  character  of  guardians  of  the  poor. 

3.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  should  cease  to 
have  anj'thing  to  do  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws 
relating  to  vaccir.ation,  and  that  the  sanitary  committees 
of  corporations  and  county  councils  should  become  the 
authority  with  their  medical  officer  of  health  at  the 
head  of  the  department. 

4.  T  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  registration  of  births 
lleaths    ^^^^  ^^''^  deaths  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  sanitary 

conjmittees  and  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  should 
be  the  nominal  head  ot  this  department  also.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  making  this  change,  but  it  is  enough 
lo  point  out  that  the  only  people  who  are  interested  in 
those  statistics  and  for  whose  benefit  alone  they  are 
compiled  are  the  sanitary  authorities. 

5.  The  medical  agencies  which  exist  in  the  borough  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  are  the  sanitary  committee.  The 
general  Infirmary  and  the  Poor  Lav/  hospital  and  the 
Poor  Law  district  medical  officers,  and  the  convales:ent 
home  at  Meltham. 


Registration 


Medical 
agencies 


The  San  tary 
Committee. 


Midwives 
Act. 


Tlie  infir- 
mary. 


6.  Lender  their  local  Acts  the  sanitary  committee  remove 
to  their  hospital  at  Mill  Hill  all  the  so-called  group  of 
zymotic  diseases  except  such  as  are  certified  as  efficiently 
isolated  and  nursed  in  their  own  homes.  Measles  are  also 
notifiable,  and  an  attempt  ^va,s  made  to  deal  with  them 
by  removal  into  hospital,  but  this  has  now  been  abandoned. 

7.  The  sanitary  committee  with  their  medical  office:  of 
health  superintend  the  operations  of  certified  mid\iives 
under  the  recent  Act,  but  whilst  the  Act  demands  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  midwife  must  send  for  a  medical 
practitioner,  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  practitioner  called  in,  These  cases  occurring  amongst 
poor  and  usually  dirty  people,  medical  men  are  very 
chary  at  turning  out  at  all  hoars  of  the  night  to  perform 
disagreeable  duties  for  which  they  get  neither  thanks 
nor  remuneration.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Poor  I^aw 
medical  officer  for  the  district  should  be  the  medical  man 
to  whom  the  midwife  sends  for  assistance,  and  that  his 
fees  should  be  paid  by  the  sa.nitary  committee. 

S.  The  most  important  institution  in  the  borough  for  the 
medical  assistance  of  the  poor  is  the  infirmary,  which  is 
maintained  solely  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  We  admit 
all  nominally  poor  people,  paupers  and  non-paupers, 
freely  to  our  out-patient  department  and  into  our  wards. 

9.  We  supply  medicines,  surgical  dressings,  cod  liver 
oil,  flannel  and  everything  except  surgical  instruments 
and  appliances  free,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  whore  the 
surgeon  certifies  the  parties  as  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
surgical  appliances,  we  provide  those  also,  but  we  always 
ondeavour  if  at  all  possible,  to  get  the  patient  to  pay  part 
or  whole  of  the  cost  of  surgical  appliances. 

10.  The  guardians,  two  years  ago,  made  us  a  grant  of 
£100  per  annum  ;  and  both  before  and  since  making 
this  annual  subscription  we  have  freely  admitted  paupers 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  institution  and  have  willingly 
admitted  cases  from  their  hospital  to  have  important 
operations  performed. 

Tl  e  Poor 

Law  hospital  sub-division  of  the  town  into  districts  for  the 

and  district  Poor  Law  medical  officers  is  most  arbitrary  and  incon- 
inedical         venient,  both  to  the  medical  officers  and  to  the  poor,  and 
officers.         stands  in  need  of  revision  from  time  to  time,  as  the  centres 
of  population  shift. 


Guardians' 
donations  to 
infirmary. 


12.  The  Poor  Law  hospital  is  a  modem,  well-stafied,  p^Qj.  j^^^ 
well-appointed  institution,  which  is  not  half  as  useful  as  it  hospital.  1 1 
might  be. 

13.  The  beds  are  all  practically  occupied  by  old,  de- 
crepit and  incurable  men  and  women  in  the  last  stages  of 
physical  and  mental  decay. 

14.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  chronic  and  incurable 
cases  be  segregated  in  a  block  to  themselves,  and  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
acute  cases  sent  in  by  the  district  Poor  Law  medical 
officers. 

15.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  would  necessitate  the 
appointment  of  a  resident  house  surgeon  who  would  act 
under  the  supervision  of  a  visiting  medical  officer. 

16.  I  am  opposed  to  the  erection  of  an  operating  surgical 
theatre  in  Poor  Law  hospitals,  and  consider  that  surgical 
operation  can  be  more  efficiently  performed  in  the  infir- 
mary and  that  the  payment  of  a  handsome  subsidy  by  the 
guardians  would  mean  not  only  a  saving  of  thousands  of 
pounds  annually  to  the  ratepayers  but  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  poor. 

17.  We  have  practically  no  medical  clubs  in  Hudders-  Medical 
field,  but  I  have  had  experience  of  their  working  in  other  clubs 
districts  and  am  opposed  to  them  on  principle  because  in 

my  opinion  it  means  a  sweating  of  the  medical  profession 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  perfunctory  and  inefficient  per- 
formance of  duties  on  the  other. 

18.  The  last  important  institution  we  have  for  medi-  iMelcham 
cally  assisting  the  poor  is  the  Meltham  convalescent  home,  Convales- 
an  institution  erected  and  endowed  by  the  generosity  of  cent  Honii 
Mr.  Charles  Brooke.    All  poor  people,  convalescent  from 
sickness,  accident  or  surgical  operations,  are  received 

here  for  a  term  of  three  weeks,  or  longer  in  special  cases,  on 
the  request  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  not  admitted. 

19.  In  my  opinion  the  medical  agencies  for  assisting  Q,j^g(;j(,„^i 
the  poor  in  this  town  are  complementary,  and  the  co-  one  [ 
operation  between  them  is  highly  beneficial  and  by  no  authority  ' 
means  overlapping,  and  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  it  is  undertakir 
impossible  to  hand  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  work  the  whole 
and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  and  for  these  '"^  wai  ca 

01  the  poor 

reasons  : — 

(a)  The  pauper  class,  i.e.,  those  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  reUef  are  not  the  only  class  whose  needs  have  to 
be  considered. 

(b)  There  is  a  class  above  them  independent  and 
self-respecting  who  would  bitterly  resent  being  caUed 
paupers  and  who  are  yet  urgent  objects  of  charitable 
medical  assistance. 

(c)  Unskilled  workers  with  broken  limbs,  children 
with  diseased  joints,  men,  women,  and  children  witli 
urgent  surgical  ailments,  gladly  and  gratefully  enter 
voluntary  hospitals  to  which  many  of  them  have 
contributed  their  mite,  but  would  bitterly  resent  the 
loss  of  independence  and  degradation  of  being  made 
paupers. 

{d)  There  is  still  another  class  who,  although  poo; 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  stand  in 
need  of  voluntary  medical  assistance  and  would 
never  dream  of  accepting  it  from  the  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

(e)  The  great  complexity  and  attention  to  detail, 
essential  in  major  modern  surgical  operations,  make 
them  not  only  expensive  but  incapable  of  perform- 
ance in  cottage  homes  and  in  thoje  of  small  shop- 
keepers, clerks,  etc. 

(/)  For  this  class,  then,  equally  with  the  really 
poor,  the  existence  of  voluntary  hospitals  is  a  vital 
necessity. 
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and  20.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  should  aim 
hil-  at  maintaining  the  family  hfe  and  that  widows  of  good 
character  left  with  young  families  should  be  treated 
generously  in  the  matter  of  outdoor  reUef  so  that  in  the 
future  the  children  may  become  strong  and  capable 
citizens. 

21.  I  am  of  opinion  that  drastic  methods  should  be 
adopted  in  dealing  with  the  habitual  tramp  class,  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  children  should  be  detained 
by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  the  parents  compelled 


to  contribute  towards  their  support,  failing   which  the 
local  authority  should  be  reimbursed  from  the  Stale. 

22.  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  during  epidemics  of  Habitual 
small-pox  the  vagrant  class  should  be  compelled  to  submit  tramps  and 
to  vaccination  or  re-vaccination,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  smallpox, 
that  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  district  should 
have  power,  under  an  Order  granted  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  of  forcibly  detaining  cases  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter or  cases  which  had  come  from  a  suspected  area,  in 
quarantine. 


A.PPENDIX  No.  LXXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  F.  L.  MACKENZIE,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 

HUDDERSFIELD  UNION. 


Peovincial  Ueban  Centres — West  Yoekshire. 


1.  My  experience  as  a  general  practitioner  in  this  dis- 
trict extends  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  as  medical 
•officer  for  the  Lockwood  district  of  the  Huddersf.eld 
Union  since  1894. 

2.  My  district  has  an  area  of  1,454  acres  and  a  popu- 
lation of  17,071.  The  population  is  chiefly  artisan,  the 
great  majority  being  workers  in  the  woollen  mills,  with  a 
considerable  percentage  of  mechanics,  quarry  men  and 
out-of-door  labourers.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it 
may  be  said  there  are  no  unemployed  people  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work. 

3.  Putting  out  of  account  the  medical  assistance  given 
to  the  poor  by  Huddersfield  Infirmary  in  its  in-patient 
and  out-patient  departments,  and  that  provided  by  the 
corporation  in  the  removal  of  all  cases  of  infectious  disease 
to  its  sanatorium,  the  whole  work  devolves  upon  the 
medical  men  in  the  district. 

4.  There  is  no  visiting  in  this  district  done  by  medical 
officers  belonging  to  the  infirmary  or  any  other  institution, 
nor  are  there  any  medical  clubs.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  medical  attendance  are  either  attended  by  me 
as  medical  officer  under  my  contract  or  they  represent 
so  much  bad  debt  to  my  fellow  practitioners  and  myself. 

5.  The  large  number  of  people  who  are  on  the  border- 
land of  being  "poor"  in  relation  to  medical  assistance, 
pay  the  private  collectors  of  the  doctors  in  small  sums 
(from  6d.  upwards)  with  greater  or  less  regularity. 

6.  This  system  of  course  involves  large  nominal  debts 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  many  cases,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  a  source  of  anxiety  or  worry,  as  no  unreasonable 
pressure  is  used  and  such  debts  are  constantly  cancelled 
by  ill  health  or  death. 

7.  By  an  arrangement  between  the  board  of  guardians 
and  the  board  of  the  infirmary,  emergency  cases  involving 
surgical  treatment  may  be  removed  direct  to  the  infirmary 
by  the  relieving  officer.  There  is  no  provision  for  mater- 
nity cases  in  any  institution  in  Huddersfield  except  the 
workhouse. 

8.  Amongst  the  poor  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  mid- 
wives.  Doctors,  as  a  rule,  refuse  to  attend  unless  pre- 
viously engaged  to  do  so,  except  when  requested  by  a 
midwife. 


9.  The  number  of  cases  attended  at  home  by  me  on  a 
relieving  officer's  order  is  small — six  or  eight  a  year. 

10.  Augmenting  the  purely  medical  assistance  are 
various  nursing  agencies.  Victoria  nurses  attend  parish 
patients  and  others  alike  and  a  nursing  sister  is  attached 
to  Lockwood  Parish  Church  and  one  to  Rashcliffe  Parish 
Church,  both  of  which  are  in  this  district. 

11.  No  distinction  is  made  between  parish  and  other 
patients  in  their  work. 

12.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
district  the  questions  of  co-operation  and  overlapping 
hardly  arise,  unless  it  be  to  a  small  extent  on  the  part  of 
the  nurses. 

13.  Whilst  under  the  conditions  which  exist  here  there 
are  obvious  possibilities  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
to  obtain  medical  help ;  as  a  matter  of  experience  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  considerable  number  have 
suffered  in  this  way. 

14.  The  difficulty  here  is  not  with  the  honest  poor,  but 
with  the  very  considerable  section  of  improvident,  who 
are  not  on  the  one  hand  entitled  to  parish  assistance  nor 
to  the  consideration  of  private  practitioners  on  the  other. 
How  these  are  to  be  provided  for  in  fairness  to  others  I  do 
not  know  ;  the  guardians  clearly  ought  not  to  help  and 
the  doctors'  only  defence  is  to  refuse  to  attend. 

15.  How  one  authority  or  agency  can  fairly  help  such 
people  I  fail  to  see,  and  yet  they  must  have  medical  atten- 
dance. Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  the  poor  in  this 
district  have  sufficient  and  capable  attendance. 

16.  Much  work  is  done  by  the  general  practitioners 
which  goes  unpaid  for,  but  the  poor  do  not  suffer,  and  I 
think  the  Commission  would  find  confirmation  of  this  by 
enquiry  amongst  the  people. 

17.  Considering  the  importance  of  nursing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pool",  it  appears  to  me  that  much  help  could  be 
given  by  nurses  whose  duty  it  would  be  not  merely  to 
visit  but  to  remain  for  some  time  with  the  sick  poor, 
particularly  in  the  night. 
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STATEMENT*  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  MEE,  CLERK  TO  THE 

GUARDIANS,  HUNSLET  UNION. 


PBovmciAL  Ueban  Centres — West  Yoekshibb, 


Local  Information. 

1.  I  have  been  concerned  in  Poor  Law  administration 
in  the  Hunslet  Union  for  over  sixteen  years,  having  been 
clerk  to  the  guardians  for  over  nine  years  and  previously 
assistant  clerk. 

2.  The  Hunslet  Union  comprises  seven  townships— two 
in  the  City  of  Leeds  and  five  in  the  West  Riding.  It  is 
12,120  acres  in  extent — had  a  population  in  1901  of 
83,002,  and  has  a  present  rateable  value  of  £373,499,  and 
an  assessable  value  of  £368,233.  The  population  has 
increased  in  thirty  years  from  46,271  or  79  per  cent. 
The  township  of  Hunslet,  with  its  1,244  acres,  has  69,064 
inhabitants,  or  55J  per  acre.  The  rest  of  the  union  has 
13,938  persons  on  10,876  acres,  or  1|  per  acre. 

Constitution  of  Board  of  Guardians,  etc. 

3.  The  board  is  twenty-four  in  number  (increased  in 
1902  from  nineteen);  fourteen  represent  city  townships 
and  ten  West  Riding  townships.  Eighteen  are  elected  as 
guardians  and  six  as  rural  district  councillors. 

4.  They  occupy  between  them  property  rated  altogether 
at  £729  net,  giving  an  average  of  £30  7s.  9d.,  although 
three  are  not  occupiers,  and  one  does  not  pay  rates  direct. 

5.  Eleven  of  them  are  also  owners  of  property  within 
the  union. 

6.  During  the  year  1905-6  the  total  number  of  atten- 
dances at  board  and  committee  meetings  was  1,672,  being 
78  per  cent,  of  possible  attendances  and  an  average  of 
seventy  for  each  guardian. 

7.  The  total  number  of  meetings  was  173. 

Changes  in  Constitution  of  Board. 

8.  The  board  retire  as  a  whole  every  third  year. 

9.  At  the  election  in  1904  nine  new  members  were 
returned  out  of  twenty-four.  One  new  member  had  been 
elected  in  1903,  and  five  new  ones  had  been  returned  at  an 
extraordinary  election  in  1902,  so  fourteen  out  of  twenty- 
four  had,  when  the  present  board  came  into  office,  less 
than  two  years'  experience. 

10.  In  1891  (the  last  election  under  the  old  system) 
six  out  of  nineteen  were  new  members  ;  in  1894  twelve 
out  of  nineteen  had  no  experience  ;  in  1898  ten  out  of  nine- 
teen had  only  one  year's  experience  ;  and  in  1901  five 
out  of  nineteen  had  less  than  two  years'  experience.  Since 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  there  has  been  only  one 
general  election  (1901)  where  a  majority  of  members  with 
experience  was  returned,  although  on  only  one  occasion 
(1904)  has  there  been  any  burning  question  before  the 
electors. 

11.  When  the  present  board  was  elected  the  average 
experience  in  Poor  Law  administration  was  three  years. 
The  average  has  now  gone  up  to  six  years,  but  after  the 
next  election  it  is  certain  to  go  down  again. 

Interest  in  Elections. 

12.  The  following  figures  relating  to  the  townships 
or  wards  where  contested  elections  for  the  office  of  guardian 
have  taken  place  will  indicate  the  interest  taken  by  the 
electors : — 


No.  on 

Registers. 

No. 

Voting. 

Per- 
centage 
Voting. 

1904  General  Election  - 

15,029 

5,787 

38-5 

1902  Extraordinary 
Election. 

7,507 

3,131 

41-7 

1901  General  Election  - 

8,363 

2,425 

29- 

1899  Casual  Election 

5,547 

1,374 

[24-7 

1898  General  Election  - 

12,814 

4,484 

35- 

1894  (General  Election  - 

12,119 

4,719 

38-9 

13.  The  only  figures  I  can  give  showing  on  similar  lines 
the  interest  taken  in  elections  under  the  old  system  have 
reference  to  a  poU  in  October,  1890,  whether  guardians 
should  be  elected  triennially,  or  not,  when  5,304  out  of 
13,976  fiUed  up  their  papers,  or  38  per  cent. 

14.  I  think  this  illustration  of  the  limited  pubHc  interest 
in  the  work  of  guardian  boards  accounts  in  a  fair  measure 
for  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  boards.  To  be  a 
representative  of  the  pubhc  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
distribution  of  thousands  of  pounds  annually  is  naturally 
an  attraction  and  suggests  visions  of  honour  and  renown, 
but  I  fear  in  many  cases  the  unostentatious  work  of  the 
board  room  and  committee  room  becomes  humdrum  and 
dry,  the  workers  tire  and  the  first  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  some  one  else  to  undertake  it. 

15.  I  consider  that  to  secure  continuity  of  poUcy  and 
steadiness  in  administration  it  is  essential  to  maintain  a 
majority  at  aU  times  of  experienced  representatives  by 
the  compulsory  retirement  of  guardians  by  thirds  each 
year,  or  by  the  constitution  of  a  bench  of  aldermen 
elected  by  the  board,  and  containing  men  of  experience 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  charitable  work,  and  hospital 
management  and  representatives  of  friendly  societies 
and  trades  unions  to  the  number  of,  say,  one-third  of  the 
elected  guardians,  as  in  the  case  of  municipal  corporations, 
or,  perhaps  better  stiU,  by  both  means. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions. 

16.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  industrial,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  skilled  artizans  and 
their  famihes. 

17.  The  principal  occupations  are  : — 

Males. — Engineers,  boiler-makers,  coal  miners, 
railway  workers,  glass  blowers,  steel  workers,  quarry- 
men,  tailors,  shoemakers  and  printers. 

Females. — Tailoresses,  shirt  and  blouse  makers, 
paper  bag  and  box  makers,  confectioners,  domestic 
servants,  and  charwomen. 

18.  The  engineering  industry  is  the  principal  one  in 
Hunslet;  it  comprises  the  making  of  locomotives,  steam 
ploughs,  boilers,  pumps,  hydi'aulic  machinerj',  motor 
waggons,  machine  tools  and  in  fact  almost  every  class  of 
machinery,  and  at  ordinary  times  gives  an  employment 
to  some  9,000  workmen.  Of  these  about  85  per  cent,  are 
skilled,  and  15  per  cent,  unskilled.  The  standard  rate  of 
wages  of  fitters  and  turners  is  34s.,  and  of  blacksmiths  35s. 
per  week  of  fifty-four  hours,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
overtime  at  extra  rates  is  often  called  for.  Fitters  are 
also  sent  aU  over  the  country  and  out  of  the  country  with 
machinery,  and  receive  special  working  out  allowances. 
The  unskilled  men  earn  as  a  rule  not  more  than  £1  per 
week,  but  in  busy  times  can  earn  30s.  weekly.  Of  the 
skilled  engineers,  the  following  are  the  approximate 
numbers  belonging  to  trade  societies  with  superannuation 
funds  : — 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  -  1,160 
Boiler-makers'  Society  .  -  .  -  550 
Machine-makers'  Society  -  -  -  -  350 
Tool -makers'  Society       -       -       -       -  46 

Total  2,106 

19.  In  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  the 
weekly  contribution  averages  Is.  9d.,  and  except  in  the 
few  cases  where  through  sickness  or  other  causes  they 
run  out  of  benefit  very  few  members  of  this  society 
seek  relief. 

20.  The  society  men  of  advanced  j^ears  are  not  allowed 
to  work  at  less  than  the  standard  wage,  and  so  when  they 
are  not  worth  that  wage  they  lose  employment  and  fall 
upon  their  society. 

21.  On  the  other  hand  the  non-society  man,  when 
finding  himself  unable  to  command  a  higher  wage,  is  at 
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liberty  to  sell  his  labour  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  trade  is  able  to  keep  off  the  rates. 

22.  The  same  risks  obtain  in  the  case  of  unskilled 
men  and  they  lose  their  work  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and,  their  trade  society  being  only  a  fighting 
one,  there  are  no  out-of-work  or  old-age  benefits,  and  unless 
supported  by  relatives  they  must  seek  Poor  Law  relief. 

23.  Coal  mining  gives  employment  to  over  .3,500  males. 
A  good  quality  of  coal  is  obtained  and  a  fair  proportion 
finds  a  market  near  at  hand,  but  employment  is  somewhat 
precarious,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  "  Iron 
Man,"  and  for  months  together  miners  have  only  worked 
at  some  of  the  pits  for  three  days  per  week.  In  summer 
time,  too,  there  is  less  work  than  in  winter.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  great  improvement  in  output  recently, 
and  many  collieries  are  njw  running  full  time.  As  a 
result  miners  are  at  present  doing  very  well,  and  in  some 
pits  65  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  earning  £2  per  week  and 
upwards. 

24.  We  have  the  Leeds  goods  station  of  the  Midland 
railway  in  our  union  and  have  large  sidings  and  plant 
of  that  and  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and 
consequently  a  large  number  of  railway  workers  reside 
within  the  union.  Many  are  transferred  from  other 
parts  of  the  Coventry,  and  as  they  often  bring  their  parents 
with  them  we  get  quite  a  number  of  people  belonging  to 
other  unions.  There  are  several  chemical  works  in  the 
district  where  suitable  workmen  can  command  a  good 
wage. 

25.  The  steel  works  employ  a  different  class  of  men  to 
the  engineering  works.  Many  of  them  earn  good  wages, 
but  spend  a  great  proportion  in  drink,  and  though  their 
families  are  generally  well  fed  and  nourished  they  are 
often  on  the  brink  of  poverty.  The  labourers  in  these 
\\orks  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  navvy — strong  and 
vigorous  and  able  to  do  a  big  task  of  work — and  to  spend 
a  big  share  of  their  wages.  The  risk  to  life  and  limb  at 
these  works  is  great,  and  there  are  frequently  widows 
and  orphans  to  provide  for  out  of  the  rates,  which,  with  the 
exercise  of  a  little  thrift,  might  in  many  cases  have  been 
avoided. 

26.  In  the  tailoring  trade  female  labour  has  a  tendency 
to  displace  that  of  males,  and  the  competition  of  Jewish 
workmen  does  not  tend  to  keep  the  rate  of  wages  up. 
Female  labour  is  also  prominent  in  the  printing  and 
paper  and  cardboard  box  making  trades,  but  it  does 
not  very  much  supplant  male  labour  at  present. 

27.  Most  of  the  females  living  in  the  district  and  working 
for  wages  are  engaged  as  weavers,  finishers,  etc.,  of  cloth, 
tailoresses  or  hat  and  cap  makers.  In  cloth  weaving  good 
hands  can  earn  15s.  to  £1  weekly,  and  an  experienced 
tailoress  can  make  16s.  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours, 
while  a  girl  of  any  energy  can  earn  7s.  or  8s.  weekly  after  a 
f:'w  months'  experience.  For  the  best  houses  there  is 
generally  a  good  offer  of  labour,  and  the  best  class  of  girls 
are  selected.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  houses  who  both 
make  and  retail,  the  wholesale  tailoring  is  very  much 
a  season  trade,  and  although  big  wages  can  be  earned  in 
busy  times,  there  is  a  deal  of  slack  time. 

28.  \Vhether  a  large  proportion  of  females  go  outside 
the  union  to  domestic  service  I  rather  doubt,  but  at  the 
last  census  in  four  out  of  seven  townships  there  were 
more  males  than  females. 

29.  There  is  comparatively  little  employment  of 
married  women  except  as  charwomen  occasionally,  and  a 
healthy  tone  prevails  on  this  subject  generally. 

Experiments  in  Administration. 

30.  My  board  were  among  the  first  to  adopt  cottage 
homes  for  children.    They  are  on  the  grouped  system. 

31.  An  opportunity  has  now  presented  itself  for  using 
one  of  the  homes  as  a  receiving  home,  and  it  is  not  intended 
for  the  future  that  any  children  other  than  infants  under 
twelve  months  and  sick  cases  shall  enter  the  workhouse. 

32.  A  new  workhouse  was  opened  in  October,  1903, 
with  accommodation  for  456  inmates.  It  is  arranged  on 
the  pavilion  system,  and  has  well-equipped  infirmary 
blocks,  lunacy  block,  vagrant  wards  and  separate  single 
room  cottages  for  aged  couples.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
workhouse  without  accommodation  for  children. 

33.  In  relief  administration  the  whole  arrangements 
have  receit'v  been  re-organised,  the  staff  of  relieving 
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oflScers  has  been  increased  to  four,  more  effective  super- 
vision has  been  provided  for,  and  the  case  paper  system 
is  to  be  adopted. 

34.  An  equally  important  change  to  be  brought  about 
in  April  next  is  for  the  ordinary  relief  committees  to 
be  constituted  on  a  rotary  plan,  so  that  except  the  chair- 
man, no  guardian  will  sit  on  a  committee  at  two  meetings 
in  succession. 

35.  Hitherto  the  board  has  divided  itself  into  three 
committees,  meeting  in  rotation  once  a  fortnight ;  such 
committees  are  not  always  evenly  balanced  and  soire 
may  be  much  more  generous  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
than  others,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  system  will 
result  in  more  uniformity  in  practice. 

36.  It  has  been  found  that  the  giving  of  medical  orders 
for  an  imlimited  period  has  led  to  abuse,  and  the  relieving 
officers  have  been  directed  in  every  case  to  make  the  order 
terminable  within  three  months. 

37.  Difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  regard  to  the 
apprenticeship  of  boys.  A  wide  field  of  opportunity  is 
opened  out  for  boys  of  talent  in  the  engineering  works  of 
Hunslet,  but  for  want  of  authority  to  place  lads  as  outdoor 
apprentices,  and  the  decay  of  the  system  of  indoor  appren- 
tices, the  guardians  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the 
boys  under  their  care.  On  March  9th,  1899,  it  was  decided 
to  form  a  Working  Boys'  Homes  Association  to  take  the 
care  and  oversight  of  lads  sought  to  be  placed  out  to  a 
trade  to  which  they  could  not  be  apprenticed. 

38.  Sixteen  boys  have  at  different  times  been  under  the 
care  of  the  association,  the  highest  number  at  one  time 
being  ten. 

39.  During  the  three  years  ending  March,  1906,  the 
total  cost  of  food,  lodging,  clothing,  sick  society  contribu- 
tions and  pocket  money  for  boys  and  management  ex- 
penses was  £792  6s.  The  boys  earned  £415  3s.  2d., 
leaving  the  net  cost  £377  2s.  lOd.,  towards  which  the 
guardians  subscribed  £240,  and  the  balance  was  raised  by 
private  subscriptions.  The  average  weekly  cost  per  boy 
during  that  period  was :  gross,  12s.  0|d.  ;  nett,  5s.  8|d. 
With  one  exception  the  boys  have  been  orphans, 
deserted,  or  under  the  control  of  guardians.  The  trades 
to  which  they  have  been  placed  are  : — engineers,  four  ; 
wheelwrights,  three ;  joiners,  two ;  gardeners,  two ;  painter, 
one  ;  plumber,  one ;  brickmaker,  one ;  blacksmith,  one  ; 
and  engine-cleaner,  one.  Two  changed  their  occupations  ; 
one  died  ;  one  enlisted  ;  one  went  to  Canada  ;  four  are  now 
maintaining  themselves  ;  and  nine  are  still  under  care. 
Out  of  the  sixteen,  eleven  are  reported  as  doing  well. 

40.  Children  with  undesirable  relatives  and  special  cases 
are  placed  out  by  the  guardians  direct  at  a  distance.  Six 
boys  and  one  girl  were  so  placed  during  the  same  period  as 
indoor  apprentices  and  many  girls  have  gone  into  domestic 
service. 

41.  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Consolidated  Order  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
enable  guardians  to  bind  lads  as  outdoor  apf)rentice3  and 
to  provide  for  their  maintenance  during  the  apprentice- 
ship, instead  of  handing  them  over  to  another  body  to  be 
placed  out  as  servants  rather  than  apprentices. 

42.  In  January,  1899,  my  board  circularised  other 
unions  on  these  lines,  and  147  replies  were  received. 
Seventy  unions,  or  48  per  cent.,  were  in  favour,  two  against 
and  seventy-five  neutral.  Of  the  unions  with  a  popula- 
tion between  50,000  and  150,000,  63  per  cent,  were  favour- 
able, and  of  the  unions  over  150,000,  84  per  cent,  were  in 
favour. 

43.  We  have  also  adopted  a  system  of  classification  for 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  as  follows  : — 

Class  A. — "  Aged  and  infirm  over  sixty  years  of 
age  who  have  resided  in  the  Hunslet  Union  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  without  relief, 
whose  character  and  conduct  during  that  time  will 
bear  the  strictest  investigation,  and  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  been  unable  to  provide  for 
old  age. 

Class  B. — "  Inmates  who  are  found  after  investiga- 
tion to  fall  short  in  one  or  two  respects  of  the  require- 
ments of  Class  A,  together  with  those  found  to  have 
been  of  fairly  good  character  and  conduct  before 
entering  the  House,  and  whose  character  while  in  the 
House  ha?  been  good. 
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<  '  Class  C. — "  Inmates  not  considered  suitable  for 
either  Classes  A  or  B,  and  those  who  are  on  proba- 
tion with  a  view  to  being  promoted  to  one  or  the  other 
class,  as  opportunity  occurs,  or  their  continued  good 
conduct  whilst  in  the  House  justifies. 

j!r44.  The  scheme  has  worked  admirably,  the  only 
difficulty  I  find  being  in  the  natural  reluctance  to  put 
cases  into  the  lowest  class  and  the  tendency  to  put  them 
up  at  the  first  opportunity,  even  when  the  character  prior 
to  admission  has  been  bad. 

Forms  of  Belief. 

45.  The  view  I  endeavour  to  impress  upon  my  board  is 
that  out-rehef  should  not  be  given  except  to  thoroughly 
deserving  cases,  and  that  it  should  only  be  given  to 
supplement  other  sources  of  income,  but  that  where  it  is 
given  it  should  not  be  more  than  sufficient  in  amoimt  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  comfort  possible  to  a  labouring 
man  with  a  reasonable  family  out  of  an  average  week's 
wages  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

46.  In  almost  all  other  cases,  and  especially  where  there 
is  any  doubt,  I  advise  a  workhouse  order,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  my  advice  is  followed.  In  many 
cases  workhouses  have  been  made  so  comfortable  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  that  there  is  little  hesitation  nowadays  to 
enter  one,  and  I  fear  that  as  a  consequence  for  some  able- 
bodied  men  the  workhouse  has  its  charms  and  a  workhouse 
order  is  not  such  a  test  of  destitution  as  it  should  be. 

47.  Very  few  workhouses  have  such  a  generous  diet  for 
able-bodied  as  is  the  case  in  our  institution.  They  are 
allowed  non-distinctive  dress  even  to  work  in,  have  a  whole 
day's  leave  of  absence  once  a  fortnight,  and  are  seldom 


refused  an  extra  day's  leave  when  asked  for  on  the  plea  of 
seeking  work,  even  in  the  cases  of  feeble-minded  men  who 
have  no  chance  whatever  of  obtaining  it.  They  also  have 
an  extra  day's  leave  every  bank  holiday  weeli,  and  any 
inmate  over  sixty  is  allowed  a  fortnight's  "  Holiday  "  in 
the  summer-time.  A  custom  has  also  grown  up  of  recent 
years  of  giving  several  days'  leave  of  absence  at  holiday 
times,  and  at  Christmas  last  thirty-seven  inmates  were 
given  leave  for  two  to  seven  days,  but  none  of  them  wanted 
to  go  until  the  feasting  in  the  institution  was  over.  Men 
who  have  been  punished  for  previously  returning  drunk 
have  been  given  as  much  as  four  days'  leave  (thereby 
enabling  them  to  get  drunk  repeatedly,  but  to  return 
sober)  so  as  "  to  save  unpleasantness."  There  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  men  and  women  shall  go  out  on  different  days 
because  of  abuses,  but  this  overnight  leave  enables  both 
sexes  to  meet  outside  more  freely  than  before. 

48.  A  lady  has  been  in  the  habit  of  distributing  gifts  in 
money  to  the  inmates  every  Christmas  for  many  years 
past,  and  I  fear  that  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  it 
proves  an  additional  attraction.  A  man  with,  say,  a  wife 
and  four  children  coming  in  a  week  before  Christmas  would 
receive  4s.  from  this  lady,  and  from  the  guardians  a  better 
Christmas  feast  than  he  would  obtain  outside,  and  be  at 
liberty  to  go  out  as  soon  as  he  chooses  afterwards.  Need- 
less to  add  the  prospect  pleases. 

Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief,  and  Causes  of 
Pauperism. 

49.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  th3  Weekly 
Returns  and  show  tho  indoor  poor  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October  in  each  of  the  last  six  years  : — 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

62 

64 

78 

74 

95 

121 

1. — Adults  not  able-bodied  |  ^^^^ 

^  Women  - 

52 

48 

61 

60 

65 

70 

Totals      ...  - 

114 

112 

139 

134 

160 

191 

2. — Adults  ordinar-  r  Men  in  health 

15 

15 

13 

12 

11 

14 

ily  able-bodied  t  Men  temporarily  disabled 

23 

26 

39 

54 

63 

51 

Women  in  health  

11 

11 

13 

10 

13 

14 

Women  temporarily  disabled     -      -  - 

31 

35 

33 

41 

44 

33 

Totals      .      -      -  - 

80 

87 

98 

117 

131 

112 

^,  ., ,      f  In  Workhouse 

13 

20 

14 

12 

15 

17 

3.— Children  \ 

y  In  Cottage  Homes  -      -  - 

58 

63 

73 

79 

79 

61 

Totals      -      -  ■  - 

71 

83 

87 

91 

94 

78 

Gross  totals     -      -  . 

265 

282 

324 

342 

385 

381 

50.  The  new  workhouse  was  opsned  in  1903,  and,  these 
increases  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
guardians  never  offer  the  workhouse  if  avoidable.' 

51.  The  not  able-bodied  and  temporarily  disabled 
men  have  more  than  doubled  in  number  in  five  years. 
The  occupations  of  those  charegable  on  October  2nd 
last  were : — 

Engineers,  moulders,  bricklayers  and  joiners  .32 


Bakers,  shoemakers,  grocers,  etc.  -       -       -  25 

Coal-miners   12 

Labourers  in  various  trades      -       -       -  83 

Furnacemen  and  glassworkera    -       -       -  8 

Clerks,  etc.   12 

Total  172 


52.  Of  all  the  men  only  five  were  married  and  the 
workhouse  master  informs  me  of  the  remaining  167,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sick  and  insane,  a  fair  proportion  are 
healthy  enough  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  themselves 
outside.  J  J 

53.  Of  the  children  in  the  cottage  homes  twenty-seven 
in  1906  belonged  to  able-bodied  inmates  as  compared 
with  ten  in  1901,  and  twelve,  or  22  per  cent.,  of  such 
children  were  illegitimate,  as  compared  with  seven,  or 
11  per  cent.,  in  1901. 

54.  The  following  figures  are  from  the  Returns  to 
Mr.  Bagenal  and  show  the  number  of  outdoor  poor  (ex- 
clusive of  lunatics  in  asylums  and  vagrants)  relieved 
during  the  half-years  ended  Lady  Day  in  each  of  the  last 
six  years  : —   .   .   ,    .  .  .  .  , 
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— — 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

P904. 

1905. 

j  1906. 

A. — Destitution  through  old  age  or  permanent  disability — 

1 

Men  

Ill 

115 

109 

108 

125 

127 

Women  

324 

340 

326 

331 

318 

326 

Children  dependent  ------ 

2 

o 

4 

Lunatics,  etc.,  not  in  asylums  

2 

£* 

D 

o 
ti 

4 

o 
t> 

438 

459 

441 

444 

451 

456 

B. — Destitution  through  death,  absence,  or  desertion  of 
father- 

Widows  and  their  children     -       .       -      -  - 

352 

351 

380 

354 

350 

358 

Unmarried  mothers  and  children    -       -       -  - 

4 

2 

Wives  and  children  of  prisoners     -      .      -  - 

37 

41 

33 

14 

33 

Deserted  wives  and  children  ----- 

18 

18 

27 

50 

57 

57 

Orphan  children     -  - 

20 

12 

8 

7 

3 

1 

427 

381 

460 

446 

424 

449 

C, — Able-bodied  men  destitute  through  sickness,  etc.— 

Own  sickness  

50 

70 

66 

71 

68 

71 

Illness  of  family,  etc.  ------ 

2 

6 

1 

3 

3 

Want  of  work        .      -      .             -      -  . 

3 

1 

4 

5 

14 

Dependent  families        .      -      -             -  - 

119 

231 

220 

204 

216  , 

253 

171 

310 

288 

282 

292 

338 

D. — Single  women  relieved  -  - 

9 

10 

8 

9 

8 

15 

E. — Non-resident  poor  -      -      -      .  . 

70 

111 

48 

87 

86 

86 

Gross  totals      -      -  - 

1,115 

1,271 

1,245 

1,268 

1,261 

1,344 

55.  The  fifty-seven  paupers  chargeable  through  deser- 
tion in  1906  include  fifteen  vsdves  and  forty-two  children. 
In  five  cases  the  wives  have  separation  orders.  Relief 
to  this  class,  also  to  the  families  of  prisoners,  is  contrary 
to  our  own  rules.  I  fear  that  the  faciUties  for  obtaining 
separation  orders  has  much  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
desertion  cases. 

56.  A  practice  has  sprung  up  lately  of  men  seeking  to 
place  sickly  wives  in  the  workhouse  hospital  because  of 
the  so-called  difiiculty  of  getting  a  nurse,  but  no  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  them. 

Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Guardians. 

57.  With  some  notable  exceptions  the  class  of  men 
seeking  ofi&ce  as  guardians  nowadays  seem  to  be  those 
with  some  axe  or  other  to  grind,  some  particular  hobby 
or  interest  to  ride  or  watch,  or  who  regard  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  higher. 

58.  Some  guardians  evidently  regard  it  as  an  attribute 
to  be  "  chummy  "  with  paupers  and  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  applicants  for  reUef ,  also  to  be  on  such  terms  o ; 
intimacy  with  subordinate  ofijcers  as  in  my  judgment  to 
make  discipline  and  goo:l  administration  s;  me  what 
difficult. 

Particulars  as  to  Administration  of  Relief. 

59.  I  enclose  a  diagram*  showing  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  population,  pauperism,  rateable  value,  common  fund 
expenditure  and  separate  expenditure  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  imion  in  1869.  I  prepared  the  original  of 
this  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  it  has 


Not  reproduced. 
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been  extended  annually  and  hung  in  a  position  where 
every  guardian  may  see  it. 

60.  I  also  append  a  statement  showing  the  in  and  out- 
door pauperism  and  ratio  to  population,  and  the  expendi- 
ture on  in-maintenance  and  outdoor  relief  and  its 
relation  to  population  and  rateable  value  in  each 
quinquennial  year  since  1871.  (See  Appendix  No. 
LXXXVIII.  (A).) 

61.  The  ratio  for  in  and  outdoor  paupers  of  1  '9  per  cent, 
of  population  compares  favourably  with  2'4  for  England 
and  Wales,  as  does  2s.  6ir)<i-  per  head  of  census  population 
tor  cost  of  in-maintenance  and  out-relief  show  creditably 
when  compared  with  3s.  9fd.  on  estimated  population 
for  the  whole  country. 

62.  This  favourable  position  I  attribute  entirely  to  the 
large  proportion  of  thrifty  artisans,  to  the  profitable 
employment  open  to  females,  and  to  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  the  means  which  has  in  the  past 
prompted  many  men  and  women  to  help  their  poorer 
relations  without  resort  to  the  Poor  Law. 

Family  Ties  and  Responsibilities  of  Relations. 

63.  I  fear  that  of  late  there  has  set  ui  a  loosening  of 
family  ties  and  a  diminished  appreciation  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  relationship  either  by  blood  or  affinity. 

64.  Fathers  seem  less  concerned  about  their  children, 
and  the  children  in  turn  fail  to  appreciate  any  duty  to 
their  parents,  and  so  things  go  on. 

65.  The  following  figures  show  our  dealings  with  new 
cases  of  hable  relatives  of  paupers  during  the  year  ended 
Michaelmas,  1903  : — 
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Number  of  separate  cases  dealt  with  -  -  93 

Number  of  relatives  dealt  with    -  -  -  185 

Sons  ordered  to  pay  whole  cost    -  -  -  1 

Sons  ordered  to  pay  part  cost      -  -  -  48 

Sons  excused  payment       -       -  -  -  25 

Sons  ordered  to  keep  parents       -  -  -  45 

Sons  ordered  to  pay  parents  direct  -  -  53 

Grandfather  ordered  to  repay      -  -  -  1 

Other  relatives  ordered  to  contribute  -  -  12 


66.  In  addition  to  these  cases  numerous  others  arose  in 
which  a  notice  from  the  relieving  ofBcer  was  sufficient 
to  bring  sons  to  their  senses  without  the  cases  coming 
before  the  guardians. 

67.  Over  half  the  recorded  cases  were  disposed  of 
without  the  parents  becoming  paupers  by  a  show  of 
apparent  authority. 

68.  I  consider  that  the  provisions  of  43  EUz.,  c.  2,  Sec.  6, 
should  be  extended  to  grandchildren,  as  they  are  often  of 
greater  ability,  and  are  generally  under  greater  obUgation 
than  grandparents.  I  also  think  that  a  married  daughter 
possessed  of  separate  estate  should  be  liable  for  main- 
tenance of  her  parents  as  well  as  of  her  children  and  grand- 
children, and  that  an  illegitimate  child  should  maintain  its 
mother. 

69.  Justices  should  be  empowered  to  make  orders  under 
43  EUz.,  c.  2,  Sec.  6,  on  the  application  of  the  person  in 
need. 

70.  Sec.  5  of  the  Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  Act, 
1873,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  justices  on  the 
application  of  the  guardians  to  adjudge  the  paternity  of 
bastard  children  and  make  orders  upon  the  putative 
father  without  the  evidence  of  the  mother  when  through 
death,  insanity,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  her  evidence 
cannot  be  obtained. 

71.  Three  years  ago  six  very  young  children  were 
within  two  months  thrown  on  the  funds  of  this  union,  and 
the  guardians  were  precluded  from  obtaining  orders  on 
the  putative  fathers  solely  through  the  death  of  the 
mothers.  In  one  case  the  parents  had  cohabited  many 
years,  and  but  for  the  brutality  of  the  man  the  mother 
might  possibly  have  been  alive  now. 

72.  My  board  circularized  other  unions  at  the  time  on 
the  above  lines;  260  unions  replied,  201  supported  our 
views,  six  were  averse,  and  fifty-three  took  no  action. 

Settlement  Laws  and  Non-Resident  Relief. 

73.  In  a  union  like  this  there  are  constant  changes  of 
residence,  and  numerous  enquiries  have  to  be  made  into 
settlements. 

74.  During  1906,  forty-five  cases  were  transferred  to 
other  unions  by  friendly  acceptance  and  three  by  justices' 
order.  Fifty-nine  paupers  were  transferred,  and  six  took 
discharges. 

75.  The  indoor  paupers  were  removed,  and  most  of  the 
other  cases  were  transferred  to  the  Non-Settled  Poor 
Account. 

76.  The  cases  transferred  to  other  unions  represented 
-a  cost  of  £21  4s.  per  week,  or  £1,102  per  annum,  and  the 


cost  of  enquiries  and  removals  was  £22  19s.  Id.  £17  10s.  5d 
was  recovered  under  orders. 

77.  On  January  1st,  1907,  vre  relieved  eighty-two 
persons  through  other  unions,  and  seventy-eight  on  behalf 
of  other  unions. 

78.  During  1906  we  expended  on  non-resident  poor 
£391,  and  advanced  to  non-settled  poor  £525. 

79.  Through  some  heavy  cases  having  been  removed, 
from  other  unions  we  have  only  gained  about  £300  on 
the  settlement  work  of  1906,  but  in  previous  years  we  have 
had  such  a  number  of  cases  belonging  to  other  unions  that 
but  for  the  law  of  settlement  our  expenditure  would  have 
increased  by  £800  to  £1,000  per  annum. 

Suggested  Reforms  {in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned). 

80.  That  the  grants  in  respect  of  officers'  salaries  be  in 
proportion  to  actual  expenditure,  and  that  they  should 
only  be  awarded  on  condition  that  the  services  are  efficient 
(as  the  grants  for  industrial  training  are  now  awarded), 
and  that  the  statutes  and  orders  are  observed  by  both 
guardians  and  officers.  (In  1888  the  Hunslet  Union 
in  proportion  to  its  size  was  considerably  under-staffed. 
The  present  system  is  an  inducement  to  keep  a  staff 
insufficient  and  inefficient.) 

81.  No  guardian  should  be  eligible  for  election  to  a  paid 
office  under  the  board  of  which  he  is  or  has  within  the 
previous  twelve  months  been  a  member. 

82.  The  appointment  to  a  paid  office  or  the  giving  of 
relief  to  any  near  relative  of  a  guardian  should  be  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

83.  Subject  to  restriction  in  all  points  where  uniformity 
is  essential  and  to  a  general  dehmitation  of  their  powers,  I 
think  more  discretion  might  be  given  to  guardians  in 
unimportant  matters  such  as  the  non-resident  relief  of  a 
woman  removing  after  her  husband's  death,  or  the  allowance 
of  currants  for  buns  on  Good  Friday  and  so  forth. 

84.  I  consider  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  before 
confinement  of  pregnant  women  who  become  chargeable 
should  be  recovered  from  the  responsible  men. 

85.  Compounding  for  poor  rates  should  be  abolished  and 
every  occupier  be  compelled  to  pay  his  own  rates.  Taxa- 
tion should  go  with  representation.  The  cost  of  collection 
and  the  amount  of  leakages  would  be  greater,  but  the 
saving  of  the  25  per  cent,  allowances  would  in  most  cases, 
I  think,  meet  the  extra  cost,  while  the  increased  interest 
taken  by  ratepayers,  and  the  direct  pressure  all  round 
of  an  increase  in  rates  would  tend  towards  greater  economy 
and  efficiency,  and  less  silly  sentiment. 

86.  I  also  identify  myself  with  Nos.  3,  5,  and  11  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  my  board  : — 

(3)  Conferences. — The  restrictions  as  to  the  class 
of  conferences  upon  Poor  Law  subjects  to  which  the 
guardians  can  send  delegates  should  be  removed. 

(5)  Settlements. — The  injustice  of  settlements  being 
extinguished  in  many  parishes  through  the  omission 
of  county  councils  to  provide  for  their  preservation 
and  otherwise  should  be  removed. 

(11)  County  Rate. — Guardians  as  pa3-ers  should  have 
right  of  appeal  against  county  rate  assessment. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  SAMSON  GEORGE  HAYDOCK  MOORE,  MEDICAL^ 
OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  HUDDERSFIELD. 


Provincial  Ukban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  hold  a  Diploma  in 
Public  Health. 

2.  Prior  to  obtaining  an  appointment  in  the  public 
health  service  I  had  experience  in  lunacy  at  the  County 
Asylum,  Rainhill,  and  in  Poor  Law  work,  as  resident 
medical  officer  at  the  Leeds  Union  Infirmary,  as  well  as 
general  medical  and  surgical  experience  as  house  physician 
and  house  surgeon. 

3.  The  only  way  in  which  the  poor  are  medically  assisted 
hy  the  Corporation  of  Huddersfield,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
isolation  hospital,  where  they  receive  medical  treatment 
for  infectious  diseases  only. 

4.  The  Huddersfield  scheme  f.  gainst  infant  mortaUty 
does  not  contemplate  the  provision  of  medical  advice 
or  medicine  by  the  Corporation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  The  idea  underlying  the  Huddersfield  work 
for  the  preservation  of  child-life  is  to  enable  the  mother 
to  keep  her  infant  healthy,  to  take  this  help  to  her  in 
htir  own  home,  and  to  encourage  her  to  keep  the  infant 
in  the  home  without  extraneous  help  of  any  kind.  The 
fact  that  skilled  medical  advice  is  deemed  necessary  to 
enable  this  to  be  done  is  rather  incidental  from  the  present 
point  of  view.  Medical  assistance  in  the  Poor  Law  term 
involves  the  idea  of  pre-existing  sickness.  We  desire  to 
maintain  health  and  thus  avoid  the  very  need  of  medical 
attention. 

5.  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  Poor  Law  methods 
in  Huddersfield,  though  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
them  to  be  excellent  of  their  kind. 

6.  There  are  many  voluntary  organisations  in  Hudders- 
field, first  and  most  important  of  all  being  the  infirmary, 
which  is  large,  well  equipped,  and  well  staffed,  and  together 
with  its  auxiliary  convalescent  home  at  Meltham  does 
an  admirable  work.  How  far  it  overlaps  and  supersedes 
the  institutions  maintained  by  the  board  of  guardians  is 
perhaps  a  proper  subject  for  enquiry  by  the  Commission. 

7.  While  on  the  one  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  classes  of  institutions  are  maintained  by  the  wealthier 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer,  and  therefore  both  participate 
in  the  like  nature  of  charitable  institutions  (that  the 
Poor  Law  institutions  are  maintained  by  compulsory 
charitable  contributions  and  the  others  by  voluntary 
charitable  contributions  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
inherent  bearing  on  the  problem,  since  the  recipients  of 
the  benefits  of  both  arc  alike  objects  of  charity),  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  other  hand  that  different  classes 
of  individuals  are  served  by  the  two  classes  of  institu- 
tions ;  individuals  who  would  most  hotly  resent  the 
imputation  of  pauperism  are  yet  not  ashamed  of  accepting 
help  from  voluntary  infirmaries  and  hospitals.  This 
aspect  of  the  case  is  very  wide-reaching  and  of  very  great 
importance.  It  introduces  one  naturally  to  the  question 
of  classification  of  recipients  of  aid,  whether  charitable 
or  State. 

8.  Many  people  receive  assistance,  and  particularly 
medical  assistance,  in  large  general  hospitals  and  in 
special  hospitals,  who  are  very  far  removed  from  what  one 
understands  by  the  word  "  pauper,"  and  at  the  low  end  of 
the  scale  are  the  unfortunate  beings  of  very  low  mental  and 
physical  equipment,  born,  it  may  be,  in  the  workhouse, 
who  spend  their  days  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  resorting 
to  workhouse  infirmaries  on  any  serious  illness,  and 
to  the  parish  doctor  for  more  trivial  ailments. 

9.  There  is  another  class  whom  I  would  designate  "the 
(  riminally  pauper.  '  Members  of  the  criminal  class,  broken 
down,  out  of  cre:lit  with  their  associate.",  have  nowhere 


to  turn  but  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  many  of 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries 
will  be  found  to  have  been  convicted  by  the  pohce  for 
serious  or  minor  offences.  The  Commission  would  obtain 
valuable  evidence  on  this  point  from  experienced  work- 
house masters,  especially  men  in  medium-sized  towns, 
who  have  held  their  positions  for  a  long  number  of  years. 

10.  Obviously  these  different  series  of  recipients  of  assist- 
ance need  to  be  carefully  classified,  and  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  their  several  necessities.  For  the  worst 
class — the  woRK-house  or  labour  col  n  ' — they  should  be 
forca  s.  For  the  struggling  shopkeeper,  or  clerk,  or  artisan, 
stricken  with  sudden  illness,  it  may  be  such  as  can  only 
be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  special  hospital,  appropriate 
treatment  in  such  special  hospital.  For  the  chronic 
invahd  it  may  be  the  mother  of  several  fairly  well-to-do, 
respectable  and  self-respecting  families,  assistance  such 
as  can  be  given  by  the  Victoria  Nurses,  or  the  village 
nurse. 

IL  The  present  system  has  grown  up  haphazard.  It 
is  an  evolution  from  mediaeval  times.  All  the  functions 
needful  were  discharged  by  the  monasteries  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Poor  Law  as  it  exists 
to-day  can  be  clearly  traced  as  an  outcome  of  legislation 
that  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  abolition  of  the 
nursing  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  suppressed  at  that 
period.  That  it  is  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  civilisation  I  believe  this  Commission 
will  be  abimdantly  satisfied. 

12.  I  believe  that  the  best  way  out  of  existing  diffi- 
culties would  be  to  give  some  State  recognition  and 
some  legal  powers  to  the  present  voluntary  infirmary 
boards  which  are  estabhshed  throughout  the  country 
in  all  iarge  towns.  They  are  composed  without  exception 
of  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  several  communities, 
and  if  they  could  be  maintained  of  their  present  character, 
and  the  whole  medical  relief  of  the  poor  in  large  com- 
munities be  entrusted  to  them,  and  if  such  boards  could 
receive  authority  to  requisition  from  the  Poor  Law 
boards  such  funds  as  might  be  required  to  supplement 
their  present  resources,  very  great  benefit  would  result 
in  many  directions. 

13.  The  health  of  the  community  certainly  does  not 
suffer  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amoimt  or  quaUty 
of  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor, 
unless  in  the  term  "  medical  as.-istance  "  be  included  special 
foods  for  invalids  and  a  sufficiency  of  simple  plain  nourish- 
ing food  for  the  poor  at  all  times. 

14.  The  vaccination  laws  are  at  present  exercised  by 
the  Poor  Law  side  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Under  normal  circumstances  this  arrangement  works 
well,  but  in  times  of  small-pox  prevalence  is  apt  to  lead  to 
delay  ;  but  the  very  essence  of  success  in  dealing  with 
small-pox  is  promptitude — promptitude  in  isolation  of  the 
patients,  promptitude  in  disinfection,  and  promptitude  in 
vaccination  of  contacts.  Everything  which  militates 
against  promptitude  ought  to  be  obviated.  Moreover, 
vaccination  is  naturally  a  function  of  preventive  medicine, 
and  I  believe  that  if  it  were  removed  from  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  some  of  the  objections  to  it  would  disappear. 
There  is  a  deep  rooted  objection  in  the  minds  of  EngUsh 
people  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  boards  of  guardians ; 
they  (wrongly  in  this  instance)  conceive  that  some  stigma 
attaches  to  it.  I  beheve  that  enormous  benefits  would  be 
given  to  the  community  in  the  way  of  more  efficient 
protection  against  small-pox  if  vaccination  were  placed 
in  public  health  departments,  and  if  every  medical  practi- 
tioner were  constituted  a  State  vaccinator. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XC. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  W.  O'NEILL,  GENERAL  RELIEVING  OFFICER, 

HUNSLET  UNION. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


Some  account  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions 
in  your  union  ? 

1.  Population  at  Census  1901,  83,002.  (Should  esti- 
mate present  population  at  about  92,000).  Area,  12,120 
acres.  Partly  urban  and  partly  rural.  The  population 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  of  an  industrial  class. 

2.  The  chief  industries  within  the  city  are  engineering, 
machine  and  tool  making,  woollen  f  nd  linen  weaving, 
iron  fo'ging,  blast  furnace  works,  glass  bottle  making, 
and  ready-made  clothing  (the  latter  a  comparatively 
new  trade). 

3.  There  are  also  many  other  small  industries,  viz.  : 
boot  manufacturing,  cabinetmaking,  oilcan  making, 
cardboard  box  making,  lock  making,  rugmaking,  sweet 
manufacturing,  blouse  and  skirt  making,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Formerly  the  flax  trade  employed  a  great  number 
of  girls,  but  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

5.  In  the  out-townships,  coal  mining,  stone  quarrying, 
brewing  and  farming,  are  the  main  industries. 

6.  During  1904-5  trade  was  generally  depressed,  but 
for  the  past  year  it  has  revived  and  most  trades  are  now 
doing  well,  the  building  and  glass  bottle  trades  excepted. 

7.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  on  leaving 
school  take  any  kind  of  employment  they  can  get  and 
never  learn  a  trade. 

8.  As  a  rule,  the  children  of  the  artisan  class  learn 
trades,  males  as  mechanics,  etc.,  and  females  tailonng, 
weaving,  etc. 

9.  Particulars  of  any  peculiarities  or  experiments 
in  Poor  Law  administration  ? 

None ;  except  close  supervision  over  those  in  receipt 
of  reHef,  and  strict  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
of  new  apphcants. 

Case  paper  system  is  in  operation  since  La  ly-day 
last,  1907. 

10.  Views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  and  out- 
door relief  ? 

Outdoor  relief  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
No  form  of  relief  is  so  liable  to  abuse,  even  when  most 
carefully  administered,  and  should  be  given  only  to 
persons  of  proved  good  character,  whose  surroundings  are 
m  every  way  satisfactory. 

11.  When  out-reUef  is  given  to  persons  whose  characters 
are  "  shady  "  or  doubtful,  others  of  a  similar  kind  try 
the  same  "  experiment "  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and, 
if  successful,  have  attained  the  height  of  their  ambition, 
and  so  the  evil  spreads. 

12.  Yet  we  have  guardians  regularly  sajdng,  "  It's 
so  much  cheaper  to  give  a  little  matter  out  than  force 
people  into  the  '  House.'  " 

13.  Many  of  the  outdoor  paupers  would  be  much 
better  in  the  workhouse,  where  they  should  be  classified 
according  to  character  and  conduct. 

14.  In  my  opinion,  if  out-rehef  was  given  only  to  persons 
of  proved  good  character  and  thrifty  habits,  there  would 
be  no  serious  reason  why  they  should  not  retain  their 
rights  as  citizens. 

15.  Medical  re'ief  ought  to  be  curtailed  as  much  as 
possible. 

16.  Classes  of  persons  applying  for  reUef  ? 
Generally  speaking,  aged  people,  majority  aged  widows, 

widows  with  children,  men  (with  families)  who,  having 
been  temporarily  incapacitated  and  made  no  provision 
through  a  friendly  society  or  otherwise.  An  occasional 
member  of  a  friendly  society  whose  sickness  benefits 
have  been  reduced  or  exhausted,  and  sometimes  out-of- 


works.  Women  deserted  by  their  husbands,  women 
having  separation  orders  from  their  husbands,  and  where 
the  husbands  have  disappeared. 

The  above  may  broadly  be  said  to  be  the  classes  who 
apply  for  out-relief. 

Several  of  the  old  people  apply  to  make  sons  pay  towards 
their  maintenance. 

17.  Those  generally  admitted  to  the  workhouse  are 
old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  whose  characters  are  bad 
or  shady.  Old  people  whose  friends,  for  various  reasons, 
can  no  longer  do  with  them  at  home.  Others,  owing  to 
illness,  and  no  proper  means  of  being  treated  at  home. 
Unmarried  women  for  confinement,  deserted  wives  and 
children,  persons  mentally  or  physical'y  defective.  Men. 
either  unemployed,  or  unemployable 

18.  The  causes  of  paupeiism  ! 

Many  causes  operate.  The  greatest  is  intemper- 
ance, bad  behaviour,  immorality,  slum  and  insanitary 
surroundings,  thriftless  habits  of  many  of  the  labouring 
and  other  classes,  making  no  provision  against  sickness, 
through  a  friendly  or  other  thrift  organisation.  Low 
wages  and  irregular  employment  of  many  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Difficulty  of  finding  employment  by  men  advanc- 
ing in  years — (perhaps  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
Employers  Liability  Act).  Keen  competition  in  trade, 
and  labour  saving  machinery  no  doubt  help  to  drive 
the  unskilled  out  of  employment. 

19.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  ? 
Generally  speaking,  small  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and 

others;  a  few  educated  gentlemen. 

Recognised  qualification,  to  be  a  good  hearted  person. 

20.  Particulars  as  to  administration  of  relief  in  youj 
Union  ? 

Three  committees  for  out-relief  are  appointed  annually 
and  sit  f:)rtnightly  in  rotation.  A  permanent  relief 
commi'.tee  is  also  appointed,  and  sits  every  four  weeks 
to  revise  n3w  cases  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  relief 
committees. 

They  hear  all  applications  for  relief,  and  after  the 
relieving  officer  has  given  his  report,  and  interviewing 
tlie  applicant,  the  case  is  adjudicated  upon. 

Temporary  cases  and  n3W  cases  are  (if  out-relief  is 
given)  relieved  for  a  p3riod  rot  exceeding  four  weeks, 
and  no  case  is  put  on  the  permanent  list  except  by  the 
permanent  relief  committece,  after  being  visited  and 
repDrted  on  by  the  General  relieving  officer. 

Widows  with  children  are  granted  relief  for  periods 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

Old  and  infirm  cases  are  granted  relief  for  periods  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

When  the  period  for  which  relief  is  granted  has  expired 
the  application  has  to  be  renewed,  and  the  a25plicant 
appear  before  the  committee  for  further  consideration  of 
the  case. 

At  the  end  of  each  half-year  every  case  on  the  outdoor 
list  is  revised  by  the  permanent  relief  committee. 

21.  Any  reform  in  law  or  practice  suggested  to  you  by 
j'our  experience  ? 

That  the  Central  Authority  (Local  Government 
Board)  issue  rules  for  the  administration  of  out-relief, 
and  make  it  obligatory  that  they  be  obeyed.  Result, 
uniformity  of  administration  throughout  the  country. 

22.  Orders  of  guardians  on  sons,  and  other  liable 
relatives  should  be  a  legal  order,  and  amounts  accruing 
thereunder  recoverable  on  application  to  Petty  Sessions, 
on  proof  of  means 

23.  Parents  should  have  the  right  of  applying  to  the 
justice  (or  county  court)  tj  compel  sons  to  contribute 
towards  their  maintenance,  without  having  to  become 
paupers. 
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I  believe  that  if  such  was  the  law  the  pauper  list  would 
be  reduced. 

24.  Classification  of  outdoor  poor  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  have 
led  thrifty  respectable  lives,  and  who  did  all  in  their 
power  to  provide  for  old  age  through  a  recognised 
thrift  agency  or  otherwise,  and  whose  surroundings 
are  satisfactory. 

(6)  Widows  with  children,  men  with  families  who, 
through  sickness  or  otherwise  are  unfit  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood.    Persons  under  sixty-five  years. 


(c)  Deserted  wives,  etc. 
Class  (a)  to  retain  the  franchise  for  all  elections  except 
guardians. 

25.  More  duties  in  connection  with  the  Lunacy  Act 
ought  to  be  thrown  on  to  the  police.  At  present  the  only 
duty  they  recognise  in  connection  with  the  Act  is  when 
they  find  a  lunatic  wandering  at  large. 

26.  The  appointment  of  all  responsible  officials,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  on  the  Civil  Service  system,  and  pay 
regulated  according  to  rank  and  responsibility.  All 
appointments  to  be  open  to  those  most  suitable. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCI. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.   F.  M.  OSBORN,   HONORARY  SECRETARY   OF  THE 

SHEFFIELD  BOYS'  WORKING  HOME. 


Provincial  Ueban  Centres — West  Ygeksitire. 


1.  The  funds  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Sheffield  Boys' 
Working  Home  are  obtained  from  : — 

{a)  Subscriptions 
(6)  Legacie? 

(c)  Profit  on  sale  of  firewood 

[d)  Boys'  earnings. 

2,  The  effect  of  charity  on  the  boys  is,  it  is  hoped,  not 


harmful.  Our  motto  is,  "  We  help  those  who  try  to  help 
themselves,"  and  we  try  to  live  up  to  it.  We  have  no 
Poor  Law  out-relief." 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Boys'  Working  Home"  there  is 
no  co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  say  v/hat  the  possibilities  of 
extension  are. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  PAGE,  LATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TEST 

LABOUR,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


The  Classes  of  Persons  Applying  for  Relief,  i.e.,  Test 
Labour. 

1.  Outside  labourers,  who  chiefly  from  the  slackness  in 
the  building  trade  are  compelled  to  seek  relief. 

The  majority  of  these  men  are  fair  workers  and  deserv- 
ing of  sympathy.  They  are  generally  on  the  look-out  for 
work  and  stay  no  longer  than  circumstances  compel  them. 

2.  Men  who  have  a  decided  objection  to  be  up  and  at 
work  by  6  a.m.  They  prefer  to  lie  in  bed  and  have  a  day 
off  when  they  think  it  desirable. 

These  men  would  be  on  test  labour  the  whole  year  round 
if  allowed  to  do  so.  Some  will  do  a  little  haymaking  or 
potato  picking  during  the  season,  others  follow  race- 
meetings  or  act  as  "  crow  "  for  a  street  bookmaker  in 
some  low  class  district,  or  odd  jobs  here  and  there  occa- 
sionally.   They  have  no  desire  for  regular  employment. 

3.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  one  H.  K.,  who  had  been 
on  test  more  or  less  for  eighteen  months  prior  to  March 
last.  About  that  time  he  received  from  the  late  Alderman 
C  B.  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  manager  of  the 
Vv'hitwood  Collieries,  near  Norraanton,  requesting  him 
to  give  K.  employment  at  the  pit  such  as  be  was 
capable  of  performing. 


4.  K.  had  the  letter  in  his  possession  eight  days  before 
it  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  when  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  attended  to  it,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  to 
Normanton  and  seen  the  under-manager,  and  he  would  let 
him  know  later  when  to  start.  He  told  a  similar  story  to 
the  guardians  and  the  relieving  oificer  of  his  district,  and 
when  inquiry  was  made  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
that  K.  had  not  been  there  at  all. 

5.  The  manager  stated  in  his  letter  of  reply  that  if  K. 
would  go  he  would  give  him  work,  and  I  was  requested  to 
inform  him  to  that  eft'ect.  I  did  so,  yet  he  was  unwilling 
and  would  not  go. 

He  has  not  had  test  labour  granted  since. 

6.  On  another  occasion  I  received  a  message  about  noon 
at  the  yard  for  a  man  named  B.  requesting  him  to  go  to 
Farnley  Ironworks,  as  there  was  work  awaiting  him. 

7.  I  gave  him  the  message  and  he  absolutely  declined  to 
go,  his  excuse  being  that  he  was  not  going  to  walk  four 
miles  to  Farnley  and  four  miles  back.  His  test  labour  was 
discontinued  and  he  took  advantage  of  an  order  for  the 
house,  and  being  a  widower  his  childi-en  went  into  a  home. 

8.  Here  you  have  two  specimens  of  the  starving  poor. 
Men  who  usually  compel  their  children  of  tender  years 
(six  to  twelve)  to  attend  the  yard  in  all  weathers  to  carry 
home  the  bread  they  receive.  . 
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9.  Men  who  have  frequently  appeared  at  the  police 
courts  for  various  offences  and  drift  about  between  the 
workhouse,  the  gaol,  and  the  unemployed.  They  are  the 
scum  of  the  town,  and  when  not  in  prison  or  on  test  labour 
they  are  usually  found  loafing  about  the  streets  or  in  the 
workhouse. 

10.  I  may  mention  an  instance  where  a  man  named 
L.,  married,  and  having  a  family,  had  a  prostitute 
living  at  his  house.  L.  told  me  that  to  him  she  was 
"  a  good  sort,"  as  she  supplied  him  with  sufficient 
money  to  provide  him  with  tobacco  and  drink  and  always 
paid  for  his  admission  to  a  certain  music  hall  which  the 
woman  herself  frequented,  and  he  was  not  going  to  quit 
her  purposely  to  remain  on  test  labour.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  L.  on  his  own  statement,  although  married,  was 
simply  bully  for  the  woman  living  at  his  house. 

11.  No  doubt  there  are  men  of  this  class  who  would  feel 
somewhat  safer  on  test  labour  or  on  the  unemployed, 
if  only  with  the  idea  of  shielding  themselves  from  a 
prosecution  for  living  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  proceeds  of 
prostitution. 

12.  The  majority  of  the  men  I  refer  to  in  Pars.  2-8  and 
9-11  have  very  little  furniture  in  their  homes.  Cases  of 
ejectment  under  a  magistrate's  order  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  for  non-pajmient  of  rent.  They  obtain  credit 
wherever  they  can,  chiefly  from  small  shopkeepers  in  the 
district,  and  the  Scotch  packman  often  comes  in  for  a  share 
of  their  patronage.  Only  recently  a  man  named  S. 
of  No.  5  district  showed  me  a  County  Court  summons  he 
had  received  for  non-payment  of  16s. 6d.  for  goods  obtained, 
as  he  alleged,  by  his  wife  from  a  packman,  and  that  he  had 
found  in  his  house  twenty-five  pawn  tickets  relating  to 
goods  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  and  pledged  by  his 
vdfe. 

13.  The  County  Court  does  not  trouble  these  individuals. 
One  or  the  other  will  attend  on  the  day  of  hearing  and 
satisfy  the  officials  that  the  husband  is  out  of  work  and  on 
test  labour,  and  no  order  is  made  for  payment.  Even 
should  the  defendant  fail  to  answer  the  summons,  and  an 
order  for  payment  be  made  in  his  absence,  and  subse- 


quently a  warrant  issued  for  his  arrest,  it  is  not  executed 
so  long  as  he  is  on  test  labour. 

14.  There  we  see  sympathy  and  leniency  extended  to  an 
undeserving  class  of  men,  and  indirectly  encouragement 
for  them  to  apply  for  and  remain  on  test  labour. 

15.  I  am  in  favour  of  test  men  being  classified,  just  as  1 
would  classify  and  make  distinction  between  the  deserving 
and  non-deserving  poor  in  the  workhouse,  by  obtaining 
through  the  local  police  the  particulars  of  their  antece- 
dents. 

I  make  this  suggestion  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  cases  where  apparently 
respectable  deserving  men,  above  the  ordinary  type 
of  labourer  have  been  granted  test,  and  seldom  have 
they  stayed  more  than  one  or  two  days.  I  remember  a 
case  where  a  man  left  the  yard  immediately  he  saw  the 
class  of  men  he  probably  would  have  to  work  with. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

16.  Drinking,  betting,  thieving,  idleness  and  prostitu- 
tion. 

17.  Men,  skilled  and  unskilled  in  labour  living  up  to 
and  beyond  their  means  year  after  year,  with  no  thought  of 
thrift  and  when  no  longer  able  to  work  are  in  immediate 
want. 

18.  Neglect  of  the  breadwinner  of  a  family  to  become  a 
member  of  a  sick  or  friendly  society  when  in  regular 
employment,  and  when  overtaken  by  sickness  he  is 
compelled  to  apply  for  relief. 

19.  In  cases  where  the  husband  is  suffering  from 
consumption  and  in  receipt  of  out-relief  month  after 
month,  or  maybe  year  after  year,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  number  of  his  family. 

20.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  my  opinion 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  pauperism. 

21.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  recently  at  Crewe 
Works  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
where,  according  to  the  Press,  from  90  to  100  of  the  older 
hands  were  discharged,  the  majority  having  little  OT 
nothing  to  subsist  upon. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  NORMAN  PORRITT,  CONSULTING  SURGEON  TO  THE 

HUDDERSFIELD  INFIRMARY. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  I  am  a  native  of  Huddersfield  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  town  and  people.  I  have  been  in  practice  here 
since  the  end  of  1880.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I 
was  honorary  surgeon  to  the  Huddersfield  Infirmary, 
to  which  I  am  now  consulting  surgeon.  Before  my 
appointment  to  the  honorary  staff  I  was  the  senior  house 
surgeon  ;  before  that  senior  assistant  house  surgeon 
at  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds  ;  and  before  that  was 
for  two  years  resident  assistant  to  the  late  Thomas 
Scattergood,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  the  Women  and  Children's 
Hospital  and  dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Leeds. 

2.  My  experience  has  been  derived  chiefly  from  my 
connection  with  the  Huddersfield  Infirmary,  and  I  can 
best  comply  with  the  request  of  your  Commission  if  I 
state  briefly  the  work  of  that  institution  and  bring  out 
as  I  proceed  the  points  germane  to  your  inquiry. 

3.  The  Huddersfield  Infirmary  has  four  departments  : 
An  in-patient ;  an  out-patient ;  a  casualty  ;  a  home 
visiting  or  dispensary  department. 

4.  The  In-patient  Department. — The  in-patients  are 
drawn  from  an  area  with  a  radius  of  ten  miles  in  some 


directions  and  five  miles  in  others.  They  comprise  the 
respectable  poor,  the  working  classes,  and,  above  this  rank, 
those  who,  suffering  from  long  illnesses  or  requiring 
serious  operations,  either  from  want  of  means  or  insuffi- 
cient accommodation,  cannot  have  the  skilled  nursing 
and  the  requisite  medical  and  surgical  attentions  their 
cases  require  in  their  own  homes.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  number  of  this  last  class  of  patients  could  aft'ord  the 
doctor's  fees  and  could  be  adequately  nursed  and  attended 
in  their  own  homes,  but  it  is  so  convenient  and  saves  so 
much  trouble  to  send  the  patients  to  the  infirmary  that 
some  who  might  safely  remain  at  home  go  there.  Hence 
beds  are  occupied  by  those  who  cannot  be  called  poor, 
and  unless  the  number  of  beds  in  the  infirmary  is  ample 
there  may  be  none  left  for  those  who  should  have  the 
first  claim — the  poor. 

5.  This  occurred  not  unfrequently  during  the  en- 
largement of  the  infirmary  some  years  ago  when,  part 
of  the  building  being  pulled  do^vn,  the  number  of  beds 
was  correspondingly  reduced. 

6.  As  illustrating  this  tendency  to  make  use  of  the 
infirmary  for  patients  who  are  not  poor,  I  may  mention 
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that  some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  honorary  medical 
staff  proposed  that  patients  able  to  pay  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  payment.  A  majority  of  his  colleagues,  how- 
ever, successfully  resisted  the  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  the  infirmary  was  intended  for  the  poor. 

7.  Although,  according  to  the  last  Census  the  popu- 
lation of  Huddersfield  shows  a  decrease,  the  number  of 
patients  treated  at  the  infirmary  increases.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1900,  there  were  1,080  in-patients, 
and  32,029  attendances  by  out-patients,  as  compared 
with  1,382  in-patients  and  37,212  attendances  by  out- 
patients in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1904.  Owing  to 
tiie  curious  practice  adopted  by  the  Infirmary  of  counting 
twice  and  more  a  patient  who  is  in  the  infirmary  longer 
than  three  months,  the  in-patient  figures  are  artificially 
inflated,  but  will  suffice  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

8.  This  increase  in  numbers  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  workpeople  contribute  so  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  infirmary.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1906,  shows  that  workpeoples'  subscriptions  alone 
^(£2,201),  amount  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
income  for  the  year  (£8,620).  When  the  other  con- 
tributions of  the  workpeople  from  co-operative  societies, 
•clubs,  friendly  societies,  and  outdoor  musical  festivals, 
are  included,  the  contributions  of  the  working  classes  are 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  total  income  of  the  infirmary. 
Now  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  con- 
tribute so  handsomely,  and  all  honour  to  them  for  doing 
it,  should  not  get  something  back  in  return  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  danger,  especially  in  times  of 
pressure  on  the  beds,  that  the  deserving  poor  may  be 
elbowed  out  by  those  who  do  so  much  to  supply  the 
infirmary  with  money. 

9.  The  Out-patients. — These  attend  on  stated  days 
and  there  are  among  them  many  who  would  otherwise 
be  patients  of  the  parish  doctor.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1906,  there  were  37,406  attendances.  The 
bulk  of  them,  however,  are  drawn  from  the  working 
class,  and  doubtless  there  are  some — what  proportion  it 
is  difficult  to  say — who  could  pay  medical  fees  for  private 
attendance. 

10.  The  Casualty  Patients. — Are  the  wounded  hands, 
broken  arms  and  collar  bones,  and  minor  injuries  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  them  as  to  the  out-patien  ts. 

11.  The  Home  Patients. — These  are  visited  in  their 
homes  by  the  house-surgeons  within  a  radius  of  a  mile 
of  the  infirmary.  Their  number  depends  upon  the  bias 
and  popularity  of  th^e  house-surgeons.  A  few  house- 
surgeons  cultivate  this  department,  but  the  general 
tendency  is  to  keep  down  the  numbers  on  the  list.  The 
chief  use  of  this  department  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  parish 
doctor.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  seen  are  fit  subjects  for 
the  parish  surgeon.    Here  there  is  real  overlajiping. 

12.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  it  would  benefit  the 
sick  poor  to  establish  in  the  town  a  provident  dispensary 
and  as  far  as  possible  keep  a  purely  charitable  institution 
like  the  infirmary  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  modest  contributions  required  by  a  provident 
dispensary.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
medical  and  surgical  ofiicers,  and  the  posts  would  prob- 
ably be  a  stepping  stone  to  appointment  on  the  infirmary 
staff.  Between  such  provident  dispensary  and  the  in- 
firmary there  should  be  close  co-operation  and  the  staff 
of  the  dispensary  should  have  power  to  send  into  the  in- 
firmary such  cases  as  could  not  be  satisfactorily  treated 
at  the  homes  of  the  patients.  The  work  of  the  provident 
dispensary  would  comprise  seeing  patients  at  the  dispen- 
sary and  visiting  them  at  their  homes.   Such  an  institu- 


tion would  refieve  the  infirmary  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
and  keep  the  infirmary  more  nearly  to  its  legitimate  wonk 
of  succouring  the  sick  poor. 

13.  The  possibility  of  handing  over  to  one  authority 

the  whole  work  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  seems 
beset  with  difficulty.  But  there  is  room  for  more  co-opera;- 
tion  in  the  matter  of  destitute  patients  in  the  infirmary. 
They  are  practically  paupers  and  if  they  die  the  infirmary 
may  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  their  biuial.  To  prevent 
this  they  are  removed  to  the  union  hospital  and  although 
in  many  cases  this  may  be  desirable,  there  are  some  cases 
where  from  his  condition,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
patient  should  not  be  moved.  If  it  were  obUgatory  upon 
the  guardians  to  bury  those  who  die  in  the  infirmary  ■with- 
out means  or  friends,  the  guardians  would  be  spared  the 
cost  of  nursing  the  cases  in  their  own  hospital,  plus  the 
expense  of  the  funeral.  The  board  of  the  infirmary  has 
consistently  set  its  face  against  the  admission  to  the  in- 
firmary of  those  who  are  destitute.  Although  the  cases 
are  referred  to  the  union  authorities  I  am  sure  in  some 
instances  the  practice  is  not  unattended  with  hardship 
and  in  some  cases  even  danger.  The  union  hospital  is  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  at  the  top  of  a  long  hill  and  it 
must  be  a  struggle  for  some  of  the  \'sretchLd  invalids  to 
reach  it  in  addition  to  the  inevitable  red-tape  formalities 
to  be  gone  through  before  getting  admission.  My  im- 
pression is  that  if  the  dread  of  the  cost  of  a  possible  funeral 
were  not  before  their  eyes,  the  infirmary  board  would  open 
its  doors  more  readily  to  those  who  are  sick  but  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  destitute.  It  seems  to  me  they  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  many  of  those  who  flock  to  the  in- 
firmary in  such  numbers  and  are  accorded  treatment 
without  question. 

14.  The  infirmary  board  does  admit  pauper  cases,  but 
they  must  be  recommended  by  the  guardians  and  an  under- 
taking given  as  to  their  removal  and  burial  in  case  of 
death.  The  guardians  subscribe  £100  annually  to  the 
infirmary,  and  cases  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the 
union  hospital  are  admitted  to  the  infirmary  on  their 
recommendations. 

15.  I  think  the  health  of  the  community  suffers  by 
reaison  of  lack  of  attention  to  the  sick  poor,  in  the  case 
of  phthisis  and  by  reason  of  the  inadequate  provision 
made  at  the  Meltham  Convalescent  Home  for  convalescing 
surgical  cases.  There  is  no  recognised  attempt  to  deal 
with  phthisis.  With  the  exception  of  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  infirmary  there  is  no  refuge  for  these 
trying  cases  but  the  workhouse  hospital  and  they  will  not 
go  there  unless  absolutely  compelled. 

16.  The  Meltham  Convalescent  Home  was  generously 
built  and  endowed  by  the  late  Charles .  Brook,  Esq.,  as  a 
Convalescent  Home  for  the  Huddersfield  Infii-mary. 
Whilst  it  has  been  of  invaluable  service  its  usefulness  is 
crippled  by  the  remarkable  refusal  of  the  management 
to  admit  any  surgical  case  requiring  change  of  dj-essings. 
Although  a  quaUfied  surgeon  regularly  visits  the  institu- 
tion, many  working  men,  to  whom  the  health-giving 
breezes  of  the  moors  would  hasten  the  retmn  of  health 
and  quicken  the  healing  of  their  woimds,  are  denied  its 
privileges  because,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  gauze  needs  apply- 
ing or  a  bandage  needs  adjusting.  In  this  respect  tlis 
otherwise  excellent  institution  is  altogether  behind  the 
times,  out  of  date,  and  unUke  any  other  convalescent 
adjunct  to  an  infirmary  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

17.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  the  sick  poor  in 
this  district  have  adequate  attention. 

18.  The  figures  I  have  quoted  are  from  the  reports  of  the 
infirmary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  WILLIAM   PORTER,    PHYSICIAN   TO   THE  ROYAL 

INFIRMARY,  SHEFFIELD. 

Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  My  only  experience  of  medical  assistance  of  the 
poor  is  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Sheffield, 
at  which  institution  I  hold  the  office  of  physician. 

2.  The  subscribers'  recommendation  system  is  adopted 
there,  and  is  the  only  check  we  have  upon  improper 
applications.  It  is  a  very  inadequate  one,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  patients  there  could  not  be  classed 
among  the  very  poor. 

3.  What  is  wanted  is  some  better  means  of  investi- 
gating  the   circumstances    of   applicants    for  medical 


assistance,  and  some  scheme  by  which  those  able  to  pay 
something  towards  their  treatment  should  be  able  to  do 
so. 

4.  Personally  I  should  not  like  to  see  such  institutions 
as  the  Sheffield  Infirmary  and  Hospital  handed  over  to 
municipal  control  and  management. 

5.  Certainly  I  should  not  say,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
form  any  opinion,  that  the  health  of  the  community 
suffers  through  insufficiency  in  amoimt  or  quality  of  the 
medical  assistance  available  for  the  poor  in  Sheffield. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  T.  PRENTIS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  HUDDERSFIELD 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres— West  Yorkshere. 


1.  The  Huddersfield  Industrial  Society  is  a  trading 
society  ;  it  is  in  no  way  connected  with  friendly  societies  ; 
and  it  gives  no  reUef  to  members. 

2.  For  your  information  I  may  say  that  during  the 
past  twelve  months  our  receipts  for  goods  sold  have 
amounted  to  £382,000  ;  we  have  freehold  and  leasehold 
property  worth  considerably  over  £100,000  ;  a  member- 
ship of  13,436  ;  and  share  capital,  £188,257. 

3.  At  the  present  time  553  members  have  £100  each, 
invested  in  the  society  ;  965  between  £50  and  £100  ;  4,277 
from  £1  to  £50  ;  and  7,641  £1  or  under. 

4.  Each  member  on  entering  the  society  has  to  agree  to 
take  at  least  one  share  of  £1,  but  can,  if  he  wish  to  do  so, 
take  any  number  up  to  100. 

5.  The  profits  made  by  the  society  are  divided  among 
the  members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases  during  the 
quarter,  and  usually  amount  to  3s.  in  the  £. 


6.  We  give  annual  subscriptions  to  the  following  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Manchester  Eye  Hospital  -       -       -       -  - 

3 

3 

0 

Bradford  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 

2 

2 

0 

Askern  Bath  Charity  ..... 

5 

0 

0 

Huddersfield  Orphan  Home  .... 

2 

2 

0 

Huddersfield  and  District  Sick  Poor  Nurses' 

Association  ...... 

10 

0 

0 

Huddersfield  Infirmary  

50 

0 

0 

Huddersfield  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association  - 

2 

2 

0 

Yorkshire  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association 

2 

2 

0 

Mirfield  Cottage  Hospital  

1 

1 

0 

Kirkheaton  Parish  Nurse  Fund 

1 

1 

0 

Co-operative  Convalescent  Homes  Association  - 

15 

0 

0 

Society  for  assisting  the  Blind  of  Huddersfield 

and  District  ...... 

2 

2 

0 

Devonshire  Hospital,  Buxton  .... 

3 

3 

0 

Poor  Peoples'  Gathering  ....  - 

2 

2 

0 

Society    for   the    Prevention    of   Cruelty  to 

Children 

2 

2 

0 

7.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  with  respect  to  the 
wage  limit  of  members,  as  they  consist  of  persons  from  _ 
the  highest  class  to  the  very  poor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  HAROLD  SENIOR,  MASTER  OF  THE  HUNSLET  UNION 

WORKHOUSE. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  I  have  been  Master  of  the  Himslet  Workhouse  for 
the  past  eighteen  months  and  was  Assistant  Master  for 
the  previous  three  years.  This  comprises  the  whole  of 
my  Poor  Law  experience. 

2.  There  is  a  system  of  classification  in  vogue  at  this 
workhouse  which  has  proved  to  be  very  successful  and  is  a 
commendable  experiment. 

Class  A. — Aged  and  infirm  over  sixty  years  of  age 
whose  characters  bear  the  strictest  investigation,  but 
have  been  unable  to  provide  for  old  age.  This  class 
are  allowed  extra  comforts  in  the  way  of  furniture 
and  leave  of  absence  each  day. 


Class  B. — Inmates  who  fall  short  in  one  or  two 
respects  of  the  requirements  of  Class  A.  These  people 
are  allowed  fewer  privileges  than  Class  A. 

Class  C. — Inmates  not  considered  suitable  for 
either  Class  A  or  B,  but  if  their  continued  good 
conduct  whilst  in  the  house  justifies  it  they  are  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  class.  These  people  are  on  the 
same  level  as  the  able-bodied  as  regards  leave  of 
absence. 

3.  The  effect  of  this  classification  is  in  keeping  the  best 
behaved  people  together,  and  giving  a  better  control  of 
the  worst  class  of  inmate  who  aspire  to  a  higher  classifica- 
tion. 
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4.  Cottages  for  deserving  married  couples  who  require 
some  attention  and  therefore  are  unfit  for  out-reUef,  are 
to  be  recommended. 

5.  Making  rugs  for  use  in  the  workhouse  I  have  found  to 
be  an  excellent  means  of  utilising  the  labour  of  the  infirm 
inmates,  and  at  the  same  time  using  up  materials  that 
would  otherwise  be  of  no  real  value. 

C.  Vegetable  growing  is  another  feature  which  is 
worthy  of  great  consideration.  This  work  can  only  be 
done,  of  course,  where  there  is  land  adjoining  the  work- 
house premises  or  an  entirely  separate  colony  for  able- 
bodied  male  inmates,  the  latter  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend. Land  cultivation  is  of  far  more  value  than  stone- 
breaking  as  task -work,  and  the  latt.r  should  not  be  used 
except  in  extreme  cases.  Prom  a  financial  point  of  view 
it  has  proved  to  be  a  success,  and  much  labour  can  be 
used.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be  a  means  of  teaching 
and  giving  the  younger  men  a  taste  for  agriculture. 

7.  The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  trades  of  men  who  were 
in  the  workhouse  during  the  half-year  ending  Lady  Day, 
1906  :— 


Labourers  (general)  ... 

-  155 

Moulders,  fitters,  etc. 

-  21 

Horse  drivers  and  grooms  - 

-  9 

Boot  makers  .... 

-  15 

•Joiners  

-  3 

Tailors       -       .       .       .  . 

-  3 

Miners  

-  14 

Painters  

-  3 

Mill  hands  -       -  - 

-  4 

Bricklayers  .... 

-  2 

Glass  workers  .... 

-  2 

Other  trades  .... 

-  19 

Clerks  

-  3 

8.  Out  of  253  men  who  passed  through  the  workhouse, 
only  ninety-eight  had  ever  learned  any  trade.  The 
majority  are  iron  foundry  labourers.  A  great  many  are 
physically  and  mentally  degenerate,  caused  probably  by 
their  early  social  conditions  and  lack  of  training.  During 
a  roll-call  which  took  place  at  this  workhouse  about 
twelve  months  ago,  seventeen  men  out  of  a  batch  of  nine- 
teen that  were  interviewed  had  never  been  married,  or 
had  anyone  dependent  upon  them. 

9.  Another  feature  is  the  number  of  pregnant  un- 
married women  that  pass  through  the  workhouse.  Out 
of  forty-five  pregnant  cases  during  the  years  1905  and 
1906  thirty-one  were  single  women. 


10.  With  the  amount  of  machinery  now  in  use  in  the 
various  works,  men  who  are  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age 
cannot  easily  obtain  employment,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  the  older  men  being 
less  able  or  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions. 
Men  who  at  one  time  were  members  of  trade  imions  run 
out  of  any  benefit  owing  to  being  unable  to  keep  up 
payments  through  sickness  and  other  causes.  In  some 
cases  men  who  lose  time  through  drinking  are  eventually 
discharged  on  that  account.  That  class  of  workman  is 
thoroughly  unreliable  and  is  not  often  given  a  second 
opportunity  by  the  same  employer. 

11.  Under  the  present  favourable  conditions  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  have  no  dread  of  entering  the 
workhouse.  The  excellent  dietary  and  comfortable  dor- 
mHories  provided  for  them  are  an  inducement  rather  than 
a  deterrent,  taking  into  consideration  the  general  con- 
ditions the  majority  of  them  live  under  when  outside. 
The  allowing  of  too  much  liberty  has  also  a  bad  effect 
upon  indoor  relief,  especially  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men 
and  women.  I  have  had  many  cases  where  leave  of 
absence  and  all  other  privileges  have  been  stopped  be- 
cause of  some  misdemeanour,  where  the  subject  of  this 
punishment  has  taken  his  discharge  rather  than  undergo 
the  confinement.  The  expectation  that  people  will  be 
provided  for  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
present  improvidence  in  the  country. 

12.  Opportunities  should  be  given  to  the  proper  class  of 
men  with  families  to  seek  work.  No  fixed  law  can  be 
carried  out  on  this  point,  as  each  case  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

13.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  small  tradesmen  and 
workmen  seeking  election  as  guardians,  who,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Uve  in  the  same  atmosphere  and  do  business  with  the 
apphcants  for  relief  and  may  be  somewhat  biased  in  their 
judgment  of  their  cases.  Men  who  are  better  educated 
and  in  higher  positions,  such  as  heads  of  large  firms,  who 
are  continually  in  touch  with  the  people,  would  probably 
judge  a  case  from  a  broader  standpoint,being  less  de- 
pendent on  the  opinions  of  the  industrial  classes. 

14.  Something  might  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  relatives  of  guardians  to  Poor  Law  ap- 
pointments. These  appointments  are  in  some  degree 
detrimental  to  the  good  administration  of  Poor  Law  gene- 
rally, through  the  private  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  officers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  CHARITIES  AND  VOLUNTARY  EFFORT,  BY  THE  LORD 

BISHOP  OF  SHEFFIELD. 


Provincial  Ubban  Centres — West  Yoekshibe. 


1.  An  account  of  the  endowed  charities  of  the  City  of 
Sheffield  will  be  found  in  the  report  made  in  1897  to  the 
■Charity  Commissioners. 

2.  The  tendency  of  out -relief  as  administered  is  to 
lower  the  self-respect  of  the  recipient,  whilst  "  a 
Charity  "  is  usually  a  tribute  to  respectability. 

3.  My  experience  of  those  engaged  in  Poor  Law  methods 
has  been  good.  At  the  same  time  the  large  powers  ex- 
ercised by  paid  officials  demands  careful  supervision. 

4.  Co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  is 
now  being  extended  in  Sheffield  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Elberfeld  system,  which  commenced  on  January 
1st.  It  has  been  favourably  received  by  both  the  civic 
and  Poor  Law  authorities. 

5.  To  substitute  charity  for  out-relief  would  be  diffi- 
cult. For  instance,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  up  to  1888  there 
was  no  Poor  Law,  and  the  relief  was  voluntary  charity. 
But  the  system  broke  down,  and  in  that  year  a  permissive 


Poor  Law  was  established,  and  was  largely,  though  not, 
I  believe,  universally  adopted. 

Co-operative,  Friendly,  and  other  Societies. 

6.  It  is,  I  think,  improbable  that  friendly  societies 
could  at  present  undertake  the  provision  of  old  age 
pensions.  If  a  State  system  of  old  age  pensions  was  in- 
troduced, friendly  societies  would  have  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  changed  conditions. 

7.  Further  co-operation  between  friendly  societies 
and  hospitals  would,  I  think,  be  welcomed  by  both. 

8.  I  do  not  think  friendly  and  thrift  societies  progress 
much.  Neither  co-operative  nor  P.  0.  Savings  Bank 
figures  seem  to  show  any  increase  at  present.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Sheffield  Savings  Bank  shows  this  year  a 
large  increase  in  deposits  ;  and,  though  an  old  established 
bank,  it  claims  IGOS  as  a  "  Record  year." 
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STATEMENT  OF^EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  SINCLAIR,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD 

FEDERATED  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  I  should  like  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  two  out- 
standing defects  of  our  Poor  Law  administration  are  :— 

(a)  That  it  fails  to  recognise  the  economic  and 
moral  advantages  of  preventive  measures. 

(6)  That  relief  is  given  entirely  through  paid 
officials. 

2.  From  the  enclosed  report*  you  will  see  that  the 
Sheffield  Federated  Health  Association  is  mainly  an 
educative  association,  and  consequently  its  efforts  have 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  preventive  work. 

3.  Of  this  work  the  lectures  on  "  Motherhood  "  {see 
enclosure)*  bear  most  closely  on  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
They  have  called  forth  the  highest  praise  from  all  who 
have  heard  them,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if 
every  girl  were  compelled  to  attend  a  similar  course  of 
instruction,  either  in  ovir  day  or  evening  schools,  it  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  that  waste  of  infant  life  which 
disgraces  our  civilisation,  and  to  improve  the  physique 
of  all  children  who  survive,  and  hence  render  their  work- 
ing lives  longer  and  more  efficient. 

4.  Dealing  further  with  this  preventive  side,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  the  work  done  by  Education  Com- 
mittees, in  caring  for  the  physical  welfare  of  children, 
should  be  considered  by  your  Commission,  and,  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  see  what  is  actually  being  done  in 
Sheffield  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Sheffield  Education  Com- 
mittee's Regulations,  and  also  other  documents  dealing 
with  the  question.    {See  pp.  30-34  of  Regulations.)* 

5.  Since  the  issue  of  these  Regulations  the  committee 
has  appointed  a  medical  officer,  who  visits  the  schools 
and  examines  the  children.  A  record  of  each  child's 
physical  condition  is  kept  by  the  teacher  {see  card  en- 
closed),* and,  when  weakness  is  discovered,  a  circular 
letter  is  sent  to  the  parents,  advising  them  to  obtain 
medical  treatment  for  their  children. 

6.  In  cases  of  parental  neglect  the  medical  officer 
communicates  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  and,  in  cases  of  poverty,  with  the 
lady  inspectors  of  the  Sheffield  Corporation,  who  visit 
the  homes  and  advise  the  parents. 

7.  In  carrying  out  this  admirable  work  the  chief 
difficulty  occurs  in  securing  prompt  and  effective  action 
in  cases  where  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  medical 
treatment. 

8.  Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  obtaining 
hospital  recommendations,  and  thus  valuable  time  is 
lost.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  for  such  children,  both 
physically  and  educationally,  if  arrangements  could  be 

*  Not  printed. 


made  whereby  head  teachers  might  send  them  direct  t^ 
the  hospitals,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  their  parents 
were  unable  to  pay  for  medical  treatment. 

9.  From  all  this,  as  well  as  from  the  "Education  (Pro- 
vision of  Meals)  Act,"  passed  last  session,  and  from  the 
clause  in  the  recent  Education  Bill,  making  medical 
examination  of  school  children  compulsory,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to  throw  on 
education  authorities  work  which,  a  few  years  pgo,  if 
undertaken  at  all,  would  have  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
boards  of  guardians. 

10.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  our  ideas  of  education 
are  growing  and  widening.  We  are  realising  that  the 
rmns  sana  can  only  e:;ist  in  the  corpora  sano,  and 
that  even  from  a  mere  economic  point  of  view  it  will 
pay  us,  as  a  nation,  to  rear  healthier  human  animals. 

11.  Administratively  considered,  all  this  means  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  work  of  education  authorities 
and  of  boards  of  guardians  to  be  linked  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  the  question,  arises  whether  it  may  not  be 
advisable  in  the  near  future  to  place  the  care  of  education, 
and  of  the  deserving  poor,  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the 
same  authority.  All  education  authorities  possess  staffs 
of  attendance  officers,  who  are  continually  going  round 
their  districts,  and  are  thus  gaining  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  circumstances  of  the  poor. 

12.  During  the  recent  distress  in  Sheffield  the  com- 
mittee which  provided  free  breakfasts  for  poor  children 
received  the  greatest  possible  help  from  these  officers, 
and  our  school  clothing  guilds  find  their  assistance  equally 
valuable. 

13.  Personally,  I  have  for  some  time  been  of  opinion 
that  we  should  secure  more  economical  and  more  humane 
administration  i'  the  dese  ving  pnd  undeserving  poor 
were  de  -It  with  by  two  sep irate  and  distinct  authorities, 
if  tramps,  loafers,  criminals,  etc.,  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  police  and  a  new  strong  combined  authority  were 
called  into  existence  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  : — 

(a)  The  young  in  their  preparation  for  life's  work. 

(6)  The  old,  who  have  done  their  share  of  life's 
work,  but  who  now  require  a  helping  hand  and  a 
sympathetic  voice. 

(c)  All  those  who,  owing  to  disease,  accident,  or 
other  misfortune,  are  unable  to  earn  a  decent  liveli- 
hood. 

14.  This  division  of  responsibility  would  diicourage 
all  tendency  to  idleness  and  loafing  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  wo  ..Id  remove  the  taint  and  sting  of 
pauperism  from  deserved  State  aid. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  THOMAS  SMITH,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW,  CLERK  TO 
THE  ECCLESALL  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS,  EX-MEMBER  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  POOR  LAW  UNIONS,  MEMBER 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
POOR  LAW  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION,  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  YORKSHIRE  POOR 
LAW  CONFERENCE.   

PEOvrNCiAL  Ueban  Centres — West  Yokkshire. 


1.  The  Union,  with  a  population  of  179,699,  comprises 
but  few  large  works,  the  greater  portion  being  of  a  resi- 
dential character,  the  northern  portion  being  the  home 
of  the  Sheffield  working  man,  whilst  the  west  end  com- 
prises the  residential  portion  of  the  wealthy  classes  of 
SheflBeld.  There  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  moorland 
and  rural  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Norton 
Rural  District  Council,  of  which  authority  I  am  the 
clerk. 

2.  The  increase  of  population  during  recent  years  has 
been  amazing,  partly  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  poor 
property  in  the  neighbouring  union  of  Sheffield,  the 
occupiers  of  which  have  migrated  into  the  Ecclesall 
Union. 

3.  The  figures  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  bear  out 
this  statement : — 


Year. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1902 

706 

1,007 

1,713 

1903 

938 

1,238 

2,176 

1904 

991 

1,286 

2,277 

1905 

1,056 

1,377 

2,433 

1906 

953 

1,303 

2,256 

4.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  period  of  bad  trade, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  city  is  now  recovering, 
has  had,  to  a  great  extent,  its  effect  upon  the  numbers 
of  pauperism. 

5.  The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  workhouse  on  January 
1st,  1902,  was  115,  in  the  asylum,  251,  as  compared  with 
127  on  January  1st,  1906,  in  the  workhouse,  and  301  in 
the  asylum. 

6.  The  expenditure  on  in-maintenance  and  outdoor  relief 
n  1903  was  £26,006  9s.  £d.,  and  in  1906£24,  258  10s.  S^d. 
the  cost  of  in-maintenance  having  decreased  per  head  per 
week  from  9s.  lOd.  in  1902,  to  7s.  Hid.  in  1906. 

7.  The  rateable  value  of  the  union  in  1903  was 
£640,783  I6s.  8d.,  and  in  1906  £691,054  18s.  3d.,  of 
which  £2,692  consists  of  Government  property,  £9,202  10s. 
that  of  railway  property,  whilst  the  guardians  receive  a 
sum  of  £144  13s.  7d.  half-yearly,  being  Government 
grant  in  aid  of  guardians'  expenditure. 

8.  The  occupations  of  the  people  are  principally  cutlers, 
carters,  hawkers,  labourers,  charers,  servants,  and  many 
returned  as  being  of  no  trade. 

9.  The  imion  was  constituted  on  January  21st,  1837. 
The  number  of  guardians  now  is  twenty-six,  of  whom 
five  are  rural  district  councillors.  The  guardians,  with 
one  exception,  are  all  resident  in  the  union,  and  there  are 
no  co-opted  members  or  lady  guardians.  Elections  are 
held  triennially.  The  elections  are  generally  contested, 
and  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  electors  vote. 

10.  The  departure  from  the  strict  administration  of 
the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order  with  regard  to  the 
employment  and  pajmient  of  able-bodied  men,  has  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  in  this  union. 

11.  AfprenticeshiiJ. — Very  great  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  placing  boys  to  suitable  trades,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  have,  in  some  instances,  allowed 
boys  apprenticed  to  the  better  trades  to  lodge  with 
a  widow  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  for  periods  of  a 


year  at  a  time,  outdoor  reUef  has  been  sanctioned  in  order 
to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  apprentice,  and  so 
enable  him  to  obtain  lodgings  under  the  supervision  of 
the  guardians,  and  in  this  way  remain  independent  of  the 
workhouse  for  his  home  outeide  the  workshop. 

12.  Appointment  of  Nurses. — The  Local  Government 
Board  have  sanctioned  a  scheme  by  which  the  necessity 
of  reporting  each  new  appointment  of  charge  nurse  and 
probationer  nurse  is  dispensed  with.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  such  a  case,  limit  the  number  of  charge 
nurses  and  probationer  nurses  to  be  appointed  without 
such  appointments  being  reported  to  them  for  sanction. 

13.  Hospital  Administration. — The  Local  Government 
Board  have  sanctioned  a  departure  from  the  existing 
regulations  by  which  the  matron  is  relieved  of  that  portion 
of  her  duties  relating  to  the  hospital,  and  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  is  held  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  hospital,  subject  to  the  paramount  supervision  of 
the  master.  (Date  of  Order  first  issued,  October  6th, 
1899.)  Personally,  for  the  avoidance  of  friction,  I  think 
it  preferable  either  to  adhere  to  the  Orders,  or  to  have 
entirely  separate  administration. 

14.  District  Nursing. — We  have  had  experience  both 
of  having  district  nurses  entirely  under  our  own  control, 
and  also  of  subscribing  to  the  Sheffield  branch  of  the 
Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses.  I  think  the 
latter  plan  much  the  more  desirable  one. 

15.  Relief  Committees. — We  have  an  Order  dated 
September  30th,  1905,  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
sanctioning  three  guardians  forming  a  Relief  Committee, 
the  chairman  to  sign  the  Rehef  Order  Books,  and  submit 
same  to  the  guardians  at  their  next  meeting. 

16.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  majority  of  my 
board  are  mainly  in  favoxir  of  outdoor  relief.  There  is 
no  actually  fixed  scale  of  outdoor  relief,  but  I  can  say  that 
the  amounts  according  to  the  classified  scale  differ  but 
little.  I  strongly  recommend  the  "  House  "  for  all  cases 
except  the  aged  who  can  look  after  themselves,  or  have 
someone  to  attend  to  them,  the  thrifty,  those  who  can 
be  medically  treated  in  their  own  homes,  widows  with 
young  children.  I  do  not  consider  the  dread  of  entering 
the  workhouse  so  great  as  in  the  past ;  particularly  so  is  it 
the  case  of  the  hospital.  If  anything,  I  should  say  that 
the  workhouse  test  is  not  applied  as  often  as  I  should 
like  to  see  it. 

17.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  can  gener- 
ally be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Old  or  infirm  men  and  women. 
(&)  Cases  in  which  the  husband  is  temporarily 
absent,  e.g.,  prison. 

(c)  Deserted  wives  and  famiUes. 

(d)  Pregnant  women. 

(e)  Loafers.  ^  -   

18.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are : — 

(a)  Old  age  or  approaching  old  age,  with  no  pro- 
vision made  for  a  rainy  day. 
(&)  Sickness. 

(c)  Widows  left  with  several  young  children. 

(d)  Cases  unable  to  obtain  employment  owing  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Employers' 
Liabihty  Acts. 

(e)  Drink,  thriftlessness,  and  gambling. 

(/)  Imbeciles  and  epileptics  unable  to  obtain  work. 
{g)  Bodily  defective. 
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19.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  had  considerable 
effect  oh  the  social  status  of  gentlemen  seeking  the  office 
of  guardian. 

20.  When  I  was  appointed  in  1901,  out  of  every  two 
members  of  the  board,  one  at  least  was  a  magistrate. 
To-day  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  the  only  one  who 
enjoys  that  distinction.  For  all  that,  I  do  not  wish  to 
infer  that  the  guardian  elected  to-day  does  not  carry  out 
his  duties  in  the  same  earnest  and  careful  manner  as  his 
predecessors  did,  for  I  think  he  does.  In  matter  of  regular 
attendance,  o^ving  to  the  fact  that  his  pubhc  duties  are  not 
so  multitudinous,  he  is  inclined  to  outstrip  the  guardian 
he  has  succeeded,  in  his  number  of  attendances,  but  is  he 
regarded  in  quite  the  same  light  by  the  applicants  them- 
selves, is  he  not  often  rather  too  much  of  their  own  class, 
and  somewhat  likely  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  those  whom 
he  knows  ?  For  how  often  do  we  hear  the  expression,  "  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  all  about  this  case,"  and  sometimes  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  such  knowledge  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  relieving  officer,  who  has  made  his  own 
inquiries  into  the  case. 

21.  Members  chiefly  gain  their  seats  by  their  allegiance 
to  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties,  but  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  is  on  rare  occasions  that  a  vote  taken  at  a 
board  meeting  resolves  itself  into  an  entirely  political  one. 

22.  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  addition  of  members  of 
friendly  societies  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the 
reHef  work  of  the  board. 

23.  We  have,  at  present,  no  lady  guardians.  I  think  it 
would  tend  considerably  to  a  maintenance  of  continuity 
of  the  policy  of  the  board  for  a  third  of  the  members  to 
retire  annually  in  lieu  of  the  triennial  elections  now  in 
force. 

24.  Partiatdars  of  Administration  of  Relief  within  the 
Union : — 

(a)  JRelief  staff.  Superintendent  of  outdoor  relief 
(who  is  also  inspector  under  the  Infant  Life  Protec- 
tion Act,  and  collector  for  the  whole  of  the  union), 
three  reheving  officers,  warrant  officer  and  two 
case-paper  clerks. 

(b)  House  staff.  Master  and  matron  and  subor- 
diriate  officers. 

(c)  Hospital  staff.  Medical  officer,  resident  medical 
officer,  superintendent  nurse,  nursing  staff,  and 
wardsmaids. 

(d)  Cottage  homes.  Superintendent  and  matron, 
foster  fathers  and  mothers. 

25.  '  Applications  for  relief  can  be  made  on  Friday  or 
Saturday,  or  urgent  applications  at  any  time.  These 
apphcations  are  considered  by  a  committee  of  not  less 
than  three  guardians,  on  Wednesday  morning.  Relief 
is  then  ordered  for  periods  ranging  from  one  week  to  sis 
months,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case  or  the  age 
of  the  applicant.  Discretionary  orders  are  confirmed. 
Orders  for  the  House  are  only  given  for  a  definite  period, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  applicant  appears 
before  the  oommitteo.  Relief  is  distributed  at  pay 
stations  at  fixed  periods. 

26.  Brief  Headings  of  General  Reform  : — 

(a)  Detention  of  unmarried  mothers  after  birth  of 
•    first-chiM,  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months. 

(6)  Removal  of  all  children  from  workhouse 
precincts. 


(c)  Removal  of  sane  epileptics  from  the  uhbecile 
wards.  I  was  for  a  time  clerk  to  the  joint  corrimittee 
appointed  to  consider  the  advisabiUty  of  adjoining 
unions  combining  for  such  a  scheme,  but  the  scheme 
died  a  natural  death. 

{d)  The  extension  of  the  Medical  Relief  Dis- 
quahfication  Removal  Act  to  cases  of  direct  admission 
for  medical  treatment  to  the  hospitals  of  any  union 
workhouse,  or  any  hospital  maintained  directly  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  rate,  or  on  an  order  of,  or 
recommendation  by,  a  registered  medical  practitioner, 
so  that  such  persons  so  admitted,  or  of  whose  families 
members  may  have  been  so  admitted,  to  any  work- 
house hospital,  or  hospital  maintained  directly  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  rate  will  not,  by  reason  thereof, 
be  deprived  of  any  right  to  be  registered  or  to  vote, 
but  will  be  regarded  as  if  they  had  merely  received 
for  themselves  or  any  members  of  their  families  such 
medical  assistance  outside  the  workhouse  hospital  as 
would  have  entitled  them  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Medical  Relief  Disqualification  Act,  1885. 

(e)  The  adoption  of  the  case-paper  system,  and- the 
abolition  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book.  I  find 
the  former  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance^ 
in  the  working  of  the  union. 

(/)  I  think  something  should  be  done  to  amend  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  certificates  of 
exemption  from  vaccination,  in  order  that  more 
uniformity  of  administration  might  be  obtained. 

ig)  That  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  should  be  made 
a  "  Notifiable  "  disease.  This  has  been  effected  in 
this  city  by  a  clause  in  a  recent  Corporation  Act. 

(7i)  That  considerable  modification,  and  not  aboli- 
tion, of  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal  is  much 
needed. 

(i)  That  one-third  of  a  board  of  guardians  to  retire 
annually  would  be  found  more  effective  than  a 
triennial  election.  The  latter  have  been  known  to. 
alter  the  entire  policy  of  the  board  in  the  space  of  a 
short  time. 

tl.  Minor  Reforms: — 

(o)  That  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the 
conveyance  of  guardians  to  and  from  institutions 
under  their  care  and  control,  should  be  finally  settled, 
and  made  uniform. 

{b)  That  the  basis  of  grants  obtained  from  county 
councils  and  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the. 
Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  should  be  revised 
quiennially. 

(c)  That  the  Poor  Lav/  could  be  efficiently  worked' 
by  a  less  number  of  guardians. 

(rZ)  That  guardians  should  not,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  sit  and  hear  relief  cases,  for,  and  from,  their 
own  district. 

(e)  That  power  should  be  granted  to  guardians  to 
remove  any  destitute  persons  so  living  as  to  be  s 
danger  to  themselves,  also  those  who  refuse  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  merely  on  the  grounds  of  an  inherent 
desire  to  do  so. 

(/)  The  abolition  of  school  cards,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  inspection  by  guardians'  officers  of  the 
register  of  the  Education  Committee. 


APPENDIX  No.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  FRED  R,  SPARK,  J.P.,  LEEDS. 


Pkovincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  As  the  founder  of  the  Leeds  Workpeople's  Hospital 
Fund,  in  1886,  and  still  the  Chairman,  the  following  brief 
history  of  that  movement  may  be  of  interest  to  j'our 
Royal  Commission. 

2.  Up  to  the  establishment  of  this  fund  the  workpeople 
of  Leeds  contributed  to  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary  about 


£1,800  per  year.  This  amount  was  for  the  most  part 
voluntarily  given,  as  there  was  no  special  agency  for 
collection.  At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Infirmary  Bon.rd 
and  Governors,  I  expressed  a  belief  that  by  organizing  a 
large  committee  of  working  men,  elected  from  every  Vv-a:  d 
in  the  City,  the  contributions  from  workpeople  might  Le 
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very  largely  increased.     TI1L3  suggestion  was  heartily 
approved. 

3.  The  leading  men  in  trades'  unions,  friendly  societies, 
etc.,  were  called  together.  .A  committee  was  at  once 
formed  ;  and  afterwards  public  meetings  were  held  in 
every  ward  and  district  of  the  city,  at  which  com- 
mittees were  elected.  Each  of  these  ward  committees 
elected  its  chairman  and  hon.  secretary.  Together, 
these  officers,  numbering  thirty-two,  formed  the  Executive 
Committee. 

4.  The  first  year's  working  of  this  committee  resulted 
in  more  than  do'.ibhng  the  contributions  from  workshops 
within  the  City  Boundary.  There  v  ere  still  hundreds  of 
work-places  from  which  no  contributions  were  received 
towards  the  Hospital  Fund.  These  were  reported  to  the 
executive,  and  formal  aj)plicat!ori  was  made  to  em- 
ployers asking  permission  to  hold  meetings  in  their  works, 
to  explain  to  the  workpeople  the  objects  and  benefits  of 
this  new  organization.  Some  employers  readily  assented, 
others  at  first  refused. 

5.  In  many  cases  where  meetings  were  held  the  men 
themselves  raised  objections.  Strong  feeling  was  shown 
by  workmen,  and  opportunity  was  taken  to  exhibit  this, 
against  the  system  of  fines  for  what  they  called  "  minor 
offences  "  in  the  works,  which  fines  were  handed  over  to 
the  medical  charities  by  the  employers.  This,  too,  was 
used  as  a  retort  upon  our  advocacy  of  "  purely  voluntary 
contributions." 

6.  The  movement,  however,  went  on  by  "leaps  and 
bounds,"  so  that  in  the  course  of  (say)  ten  or  eleven  years, 
we  were  enabled  to  give  to  the  infirmary  £5,000 ;  and  to 
the  other  medical  charities  large  sums.    {See  Par.  17a.) 

7.  The  collection  of  this  large  sum — nearly  all  in 
pennies  and  half-pennies — entailed  a  vast  amount  of 
honorary  labour,  and  ultimately  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  a  paid  secretary,  who  devotes  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  work.  This  paid  employment,  when  first 
proposed,  aroused  some  bitter  opposition  in  the  Commit- 
tee, on  the  ground  that  the  purely  voluntary  character  of 
the  movement  would  thereby  be  destro5'ed.  A  year  or 
two  elapsed  before  the  actual  necessities  made  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  paid  Sfcretary  inevitable. 

8.  Up  to  about  this  period  neither  the  enthusiam  nor 
the  work  showed  much  diminution.  But  here  was  all 
this  large  amount  of  money  collected  by  the  workpeople's 
committee  and  yet  they  had  no  adequate  voice  in  the 
spending  of  it,  or  in  the  management  of  any  of  the  different 
medical  charities.  They  were  allowed,  it  was  true,  to 
have  one  representative  on  the  boards  of  the  charities, 
and  several  workmen  were,  as  "governors,"  invited  to 
attend  the  annual  meetings  by  virtue  of  the  sums  given  out 
of  the  fund. 

9.  Ominous  demands  were  occasionally  made  for  "more 
power  "  over  the  spending  and  distribution  of  the  work 
people's  fund.  Some  friction  arose  between  certain  work- 
people and  the  infirmary,  the  former  sometimes  claiming 
as  a  "right"  to  be  specially  treated  in  that  institution  by 
reason  of  their  subscriptions.  The  fund  itself  at  this 
time  became  stationary. 

10.  To  meet  these  difficulties,  and  to  infuse  new  life  into 
our  movement,  my  proposal  to  establish  a  Workpeople's 
Convalescent  Home  entirely  under  our  own  management 
was  warmly  taken  up.  The  benefits  of  this  home  were 
to  be  confined  exclusivelj'  to  regular  subscribers  (weekly 
or  fortnightly)  to  our  fund.  This  new  departure,  however, 
was  met  by  serious,  if  not  furious,  opposition  by  some 
medical  men  connected  with  the  Leeds  medical  charities. 
The  scheme  was  regarded  by  them  as  subversive  of  the 
principle  of  charity ;  and  that  money  was  being  collected 
for  one  purpose,  and  expended  for  another. 

11.  But  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  workpeople, 
the  proposal  to  establish  for  ourselves  a  Convalescent 
Home  was  unanimously  and  most  heartily  adopted.  This 
first-purchased  and  first-established  Convalescent  Home 
for  men  is  situated  at  Horsforth,  a  few  miles  from  Leeds, 
yinother  Convalescent  Home  for  women  is  established  at 
Ilkley.  From  this  new  movement  a  rapid  increase  in  our 
fund  resulted,  and  we  have  now  doubled  the  size  of  the 
homo  for  men. 


C. — CorUh  uedu 

12.  When  fully  occupied,  it  is  calculated  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  about  2,000  Leeds  workpeople,  anually. 
restoration  to  health.  In  my  opinion  more  than  one  half 
of  these  will  thus  be  saved  from  a  complete  breakdown 
requiring  their  admission  as  in-patients  to  the  medical 
institutions.    What  a  saving,  then,  to  those  charities  ! 

13.  The  workpeople  who  subscribe  to  our  fund  of  course 
vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  their  weekly  wages.  As 
a  general  principle  we  seek  to  obtain  from  those  receiving 
under  10s.  per  week,  one  half-penny  per  week  ;  and  those 
above  that  sum,  one  penny. 

14.  As  some  of  our  workmen  subscri-bers  receive  from 
£100  to  £200  per  year,  the  question  is  often  raised : 
Are  these  people  eligible  for  relief  at  the  infirmary  ? 
Can  they  be  regarded  as  poor  ?  If  any  one  of  them  is 
rejected  by  the  infirmary  enquiry  officer,  then  complaint 
is  made  to  oi.r  committee,  and  threats  are  uttered  that 
the  works  where  the  complainant  is  employed  will 
withdraw  subscriptions  from  the  Fund. 

15.  The  money  C|ualification  for  relief  at  the  public 
hospitals  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  and  is  one  which 
in  my  opinion  must  be  seriously  dealt  ^v^th  in  the  near 
future.  As  I  have  shown,  there  are  working  men,  and 
members  of  the  middle  classes,  receiving  from  (say)  £100 
to  £200  per  year.  In  tht  case  of  any  of  these  requiring  a 
serious  operation  this  is  the  position — he  is  not  poor  enough 
to  be  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  and  he  is  not  rich 
enough  to  pay  a  medical  man's  usual  fee. 

16.  Gladly  would  he  pay  according  to  his  means,  could 
he  be  admitted  to  the  infirmary,  where  every  known, 
appliance,  surgery  and  nursing  skill,  are  obtainable. 
This,  however,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do,  and  he  is,  so  to 
speak,  "  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea."  The 
result  frequently  is  that  a  patient  may  live  on  for  a  time, 
and  then  succumbs,  when,  in  aU  probabiUty,  under  a 
successful  operation,  his  restored  health  would  have 
rendered  him  a  valuable  asset  to  his  country  for  many 
years. 

17.  My  view  is  that  paying  wards  in  hospitals,  or 
paying  hospitals,  are  a  necessity  of  the  day.  I  beHeve 
that  many  of  the  professional  men  attached  to  our  medical 
charities  are  opposed  to  this  policy,  though  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gather  upon  what  reasonable  grounds. 

(a)  Herewith  is  appended  the  amounts  given  out  of 
the  Leeds  VA^'orkpeople's  Fund  up  to  1906 : — 

£     s.  d. 

General  Infirmary                                    83,241    7  9 

Leeds  Public  Dispensary   ....  10,953  12  10 

Hospital  for  Women  and  Children     -       -    9,S87  16  1 

Leeds  District  Nurses'  Association           -    l,9f0   0  0 

Bramley  District  Nurses'  Association        -      500    0  0 

Staimingley  Nurses'  Association        -       .      250    0  0 

Leeds  Tuberculosis  Association         -       -    1,435    0  0 

Recommends  purchased  for  Southport,  etc.  450  15  8 
Convalescent  Homes  (Horsforth  and  Ilkley) 

— purchase  and  maintenance      -       -  31,204  II  4 

Meanwood  Home  for  Children  -       -       .       99  15  0 

Leeds  Ladies'  New  Maternity  Hospital      -      325   0  0 

Total    £140,?07  18  8 


18.  The  enquiry  officer  attached  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary 
reports  monthly  to  the  board  the  result  of  his  labours. 
There  are  many  objections  to  this  enquiry — especially  by 
these  who  contribute  to  the  Workpeople's  Fund,  or  who 
claim  to  do  so — and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  some 
of  these  grumblers  to  be  no  subscribers  at  all. 

19.  Leeds  poor  working  people  are  sensitive,  and  do 
not  like  these  inquiries  which  often  are  made  of  their 
neighbours.  It  is  characteristic  of  women,  on  applying 
to  our  medical  <  harities,  to  dress  themselves  in  their 
best.  The  enquiry  officer  "  spots "  these,  naturally 
perhaps,  and  seeks  to  show  their  ability  to  pay  a  private 
doctor.  Ofifenee  is  thus  often  given,  and  our  Workpeople's 
Committee  have  to  intervene,  and  sometunes  to  suffer 
for  this. 

20.  As  to  No.  3  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  Com- 
missioners seek  opinions,  it  may  be  stated  that  many  years 
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ago  I  was  approached  (as  the  then  Chau-raan  of  the 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children)  by  the  infirmary 
chairman,  who  held  the  view  that  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Institutions  would  be  beneficial.  The  objections  I  then 
felt,  and  still  feel,  are  that  those  who  subscribe  to  both 
institutions  now,  would  certainly  not  double  their  sub- 


scriptions to  the  one  institution  if  an  amalgamation  took 
place  ;  neither  would  the  committee-members  and  the 
honorary  medical  men  of  the  smaller  charity  labour 
for  the  one  extended  charity  as  they  do  for  their  "pet  " 
institution.  In  the  one  they  are  important  members — 
in  the  other  they  would  be  "  door-keepers." 


APPENDIX  No.  CI. 


STATEMENT  |0F  :EVIDENCE  BY   MR.  ARTHUR   SYKES,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1  I  hive  had  no  practical  insight  into  the  working  of 
the  Poor  Laws  as  a  guardian,  nor  connection  with  friendly 
Societies  ;  and  the  suggestions  which  I  venture  to  offer 
are  based  on  knowledge  gained  during  sevenl  years 
actuxlly  spent  in  a  factory,  and  since  increased  by  more 
or  less  intimate  relation  with  working  men  in  one  of  the 
poorer  wards  of  this  city. 

2.  I  have  also  had  considerable  experience  as  hon. 
secretary  and  treasurer  to  various  Charitable  0:ganisa- 
tions  ;  but  I  fear  that  my  views  rent  chiefly  on  an 
academic  foundation,  having  studied  somewhat  deeply 
social  problems  and  economics  in  writers  on  all  sides  of 
the  questions  involved. 

3.  The  problems  of  crime,  intemperance,  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty,  together  with  causss  aad  remedies, 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
treat  them  as  a  whole  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  that  of  "  un- 
employment" is  by  far  the  most  important.  (How  far 
the  present  acuteness  of  the  malady  is  connected  with 
the  fiscal  question  is  debateable,  and  does  not,  I  suppose, 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Commission.) 

4.  In  periods  of  "  Bad  Trade  "  and  the  consequei.t 
distress,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  (and  think  that  the 
better  class  of  working  man  will  agree  with  me)  that  the 
proportion  of  "  The  Unemployable  "  is  much  larger  than  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  case. 

5.  In  such  circumstances  the  unemployed  may,  I  think, 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  proportioned  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  really  deserving,  30  per  cent. 

For  the  relief  of  this  class  voluntary  effort  would 
always  furnish  ready  and  ample  means. 

(6)  Cases  due  more  or  less  to  improvidence  and 
other  avoidable  causes,  30  per  cent. 

Voluntary  effort  combined  with  legislation  already 
existing  would  also  suffice  for  dealing  with  this  class. 

(c)  The  remaining  cases  are,  I  believe,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  to  be  classed  as  "  unemployable," 
40  per  cent. 

(In  times  of  "  Good  Trade  "  the  proportion  of  this 
class  to  the  whole  is,  of  course,  larger  still.) 

6.  For  dealing  with  this  class  fresh  methods  and  logisla- 
tioa  are  necessary,  for  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  source  of 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  crime, vice  and  intemperance 
which  exist.  I  would  propose  a  system  of  detention 
combined  with  compulsory  employment  to  which  the 
stigma  of  the  gaol  should  not  (and,  I  belie7e,  would  not)  be 
attached. 

7.  These  "  Labour  Colonies  "  would,  undoubtedly,  in- 
volve a  large  expenditure  to  establish,  but  in  a  very  few 


years,  I  am  convinced,  they  Would  prove  themselves  to 
have  been  very  remunerative  undertakings  owing  to  the 
consequent  reduction  of  habitual  crime,  intemperance, 
insanity  aad  disease.  Though  such  methods  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  "  liberty  of  the  subject,"  and  are 
supposed  to  be  "  un-English,"  I  fail  to  see  how  they  differ 
from  Factory  Acts,  Employers'  Liability  Acts,  Compensa- 
tion Acts  and  other  legislation  to  an  increase  of  which 
public  opinion  of  to-day  unanimously  points.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deal  otherwise  with  those 
who  through  ignorance  cannot,  or  through  vicious  pro- 
pensities will  not,  help  themselves. 

8.  The  question  of  compulsory  insurance  is  one  which 
is  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  above-mentioned 
scheme.  The  policies  should  be  paid  for  partly  by  the 
operative  and  partly  by  the  employer,  with  grants  in  aid 
if  necessary,  from  the  Exchequer.  Su,ch  a  system  would, 
I  believe,  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  "  Old  Age 
Pension  "  problem.  In  the  very  fact  of  the  individual 
contribution  (however  small  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
expenditure  involved  and  benefit  received)  lies,  I  believe, 
the  whole  secret  of  the  value  of  the  remedy. 

9.  iSuch  is,  undoubtedly,  the  case  in  the  administration 
of  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  kindred  charitable  organisa- 
tions. 

10.  The  genuine  working  man  feels,  I  believe,  strongly 
in  this  matter,  and  resents  equally  with  the  well-to-do 
the  abuse  of  charity  in  all  its  forms  which  is  practised 
by  the  worthless  and  unprincipled  among  his  fellows. 

11.  The  records  kept  by  the  suggested  "Labour 
Colonies,"  together  with  the  "  insurance  tickets,'  would 
automatically  furnish  individual  certificates  which  would 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  dealing  with  cases  of  vagrancy 
and  application  for  relief  whether  under  the  Poor  Laws, 
or  to  charitable  institutions.  These  certificates,  too, 
would  enable  magistrates  and  guardians  to  deal  equitably 
and  efficiently  with  cases  which  involved  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  subject  were  entitled  to  relief,  or  should 
be  dealt  with  under  the  present  penal  code,  or  the  suggested 
"  Labour  Colony  "  legislation. 

12.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  legislation  in  the 
form  of  Factory  Acts,  Employers'  Liability  Acts,  Compen- 
sation to  Workmen  Acts,  together  with  the  large  increase 
of  taxation  and  local  rating  must  in  the  future  not  only 
necessarily  accentuate  the  problem  of  old  age  pensions, 
but  also  tend  to  diminish  the  flow  of  funds  to  purely 
charitable  objects. 

13.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  impossible  by  purely 
voluntary  effort  to  provide  such  a  system  of  pension. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WALTER  TARRANT,  MASTER,  ECCLESALL  BIERLOW 

UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


Peculiarities  in  Poor  Law  Administration. 

1.  A  system  which  is  peculiar,  I  beheve,  to  Ecclesall, 
and  which  has  been  recognised  in  this  Union  by  the 
inspectors  and  auditors  for  the  past  thirty  years,  provides 
temporary  work  for  able-bodied  men. 

2.  Instead  of  this  class  being  given  orders  for  admission 
on  application  to  the  relieving  oflScers'  work  (wood  sawing 
or  stone  breaking)  is  found  them,  by  which  they  can  earn 
varying  amounts  according  to  their  class. 

3.  The  wood  and  stone  are  paid  for  by  the  hundred- 
weight, and  single  men  are  not  allowed  to  earn  as  much 
per  week  as  married  men  with  children. 

4.  The  wages  thus  earned  are  paid  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  and  are  paid  out  of  either  the  firewood  or  stone 
accounts. 

■5.  This  system  is  a  safeguard  against_actual  want 
and  enables  the  man  to  retain  his  hberty  to  seek  more 
remunerative  emplojnnent  elsewhere,  and  he  does  not 
become  disenfranchised. 

6.  It  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
BmaU  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  this  workhouse. 

7.  The  following  are  the  maximum  amounts  allowed 
to  be  earned  and  which  were  adopted  by  the  Ecclesall 
Board,  January  31st,  1877  : — 

s.  d. 

Single  men  5  9 

Married  men  with  wife  only  -  -  -  7  8 
Married  men  with  wife  and  one  child  -  -  9  7 
Married  men  with  wife  and  two  children  -  11  6 
Married  men  with  wife  and  three  children  -  13  5 
Married  men  with  wife  and  four  or  more 

children  15  4 

8.  The  number  of  men  thus  employed  has  fluctuated 
(with  the  trade  of  the  city)  from  two  to  twenty,  the  average 
number  being  eight. 

Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

9.  Outdoor  relief  for  the  aged  poor  I  beheve  to  be 
preferable  to  indoor  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  home 
life  of  a  satisfactory  class.  The  same  care,  however,  would 
need  to  be  exercised  as  in  the  boarding-out  of  children 
and  I  am  convinced  from  the  neglected  and  filthy  state  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  aged  cases  are  found  on  ad- 
mission, that  even  hberal  outdoor  relief  would  not 
secure  to  the  large  majority  of  this  class  the  care  and 
comfort  which  they  secure  by  being  given  indoor  relief. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

10.  The  causes  of  the  pauperism  of  the  inmates  of  this 
institution  I  beheve  to  be  : — 

(a)  Sickness  and  mental  inabiUty  to  earn  a  UvC' 
lihood. 

(b)  Age. 

(c)  Drink. 

11.  I  give  below  a  classified  list  of  the  population  of 
this  institution  on  Saturday,  December  29th,  1906 ; — 

164  Imbeciles. 
235  Sick. 

39  Children  in  health. 
355  Aged. 

45  Men  under  sixty  years  of  age,  but  the  majority 
of  whom  are  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five 
and  sixty,  and  very  few  could  be  termed 
able-bodied. 

58  Women  under  sixty. 
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Mothers  of  Illegitimate  Children. 

12.  During  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  229 
births  in  this  institution  and  177  or  77"  2  per  cent,  of  these- 
have  been  illegitimate  children  the  mothers  of  whom  for 
the  most  part  are  mentally  weak  and  in  many  cases 
approaching  the  imbecile.  Most  of  them  on  taking  their 
discharge  go  direct  to  their  old  surroundings  and  asso- 
ciations, and  return  after  a  time  to  the  workhouse  pregnant 
or  as  lock  cases.  This  class  of  women  I  beheve  should 
be  placed  under  detention  till  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the 
woman  leading  a  respectable  Ufe  on  discharge  ;  but  I  am 
of  opinion  that  workhouses  would  not  be  successful  places- 
of  detention  or  training.  I  believe  it  to  be  special  work 
which  would  not  be  carried  out  with  success  in  the  warda 
of  a  large  workhouse,  where  the  inmates  are  constantly- 
changing,  and  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  exercise- 
the  necessary  personal  supervision  and  influence. 

13.  The  following  women  are  now  in  the  house  : — 
One  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  with  four  illegiti- 
mate children  ;  now  pregnant. 

One  woman,  aged  thirty,  with  one  illegitimate 
child. 

One  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  with  three  illegiti- 
mate children. 

One  woman,  aged  twenty,  with  one  illegitimate 
child  ;  now  pregnant. 

One  woman,  aged  twenty-five,  with  two  illegitimate 
children. 

One  woman,  aged  thirty,  with  one  illegitimate 
child. 

One  woman,  aged  thirty-one,  with  three  illegiti- 
mate children. 

One  woman,  aged  thirty-nine,  with  three  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Epileptics. 

14.  i  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  epUeptics  should  be 
removed  from  the  workhouse  to  colonies  where  suitable 
occupation  (on  the  land  where  the  condition  of  the  patient 
permits)  could  be  found  and  association  with  the  imbecile 
class  avoided. 

Women  of  Vicious  Character. 

15.  In  all  large  workhouses  there  will  be  found  a  number 
of  women  who  have  led  vicious  fives  and  whose  influence 
is  extremely  bad.  A  class  of  woman  most  difficult  to 
control,  and  who  are  constantly  taking  their  discharge,. 
to  return  after  short  periods  of  absence,  dirty,  neglected 
and  more  depraved  than  ever.  They  are  an  evil  element 
which  should  be,  if  possible,  removed,  but  one  hardly 
dares  think  of  an  institution  with  a  population  composed 
entirely  of  this  class. 

Classification  of  Inmates. 

16.  Classification  as  it  existo  at  Ecclesall  is  as  follows  : — 
The  sick  in  hospital. 

The  imbecile  and  epileptics  in  the  asylum  wards. 
The  aged  and  infirm  in  separate  blocks. 
The  children  in  the  receiving  homes  and  nursery. 
The  aged  who  are  healthy  and  younger  men  and 
women  in  the  wards  of  the  house. 

17.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  classify  the  inmates 
in  accordance  'R'ith  the  lives  they  have  led  prior  to  be- 
coming inmates ;  but  rather  to  consider  their  present 
needs  and  temperaments,  and  to  so  classify  as  to  secure, 
js  far  as  possible,  the  largest  amount  of  comfort  to  the 
greatest  number.  The  class  which  stands  in  greatest 
need  of  separate  accommodation  are  the  epileptics,  who 
at  present  are  in  the  quarters  provided  for  the  imbecile. 
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Effect  of  Workhouse  Life  on  the  Inmates. 

18.  So  much  dejmnds  upon  the  class  of  inmate  and 
■what  may  be  called  the  general  tone  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, that  it  would  be  hard  to  express  an  opinion 
which  would  be  applicable  to  workhouses  as  a  whole. 

19.  From  my  observation  in  this  institution,  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  workhouse  life  on 
young  men  is  utterly  bad.  The  able-bodied,  if  allowed, 
become  content,  I  might  say  callous,  and  lose  self-respect 
and  all  sense  of  independence.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  men  under  sixtj^,  certified  by  a  medical  officer  as 
able-bodied,  should  not  imder  any  circumstances  be  given 
admission  to  workhouses,  but  should  bo  dealt  with  as  a 
distinct  class.    In  addition  to  the  enervating  influence 


which  workhouse  hfe  seems  to  exert  on  this  class  of  man, 
there  is  always  the  need  for  able-bodied  assistance  in  the 
manual  Avork  of  an  institution,  and  the  danger  is  that 
those  mon  may  be  given  employment  which  does  not 
induce  them  to  seek  work  as  wage  earners  and  which  re- 
quires steady  application. 

20.  There  is  also  the  man  who  has  some  slight  physical 
infirmity,  who  has  perhaps,  for  many  years,  managed  to 
make  his  living  outeide,  but  who,  unfortunately,  if  once 
admitted,  gradually  becomes  satisfied  with  the  life,  and 
in  the  end  uses  his  shght  infirmity  to  escape  any  real 
work,  because  the  medical  officer  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  certify  him  as  fit.  Life  in  the  workhouse  has  caused 
him  to  lose  what  small  amount  of  grit  he  had  before 
being  admitted. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  C.  W.  THOMPSON.  RELIEVING  OFFICER,  HOLBECK 

UNION. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  This  union  is  a  residential  district,  chiefly  of  the 
artisan  and  labouring  class.  Some  parts  are  occupied  by 
very  poor  people  ov/ing  to  the  low  rents. 

2.  The  industries  in  the  district  are,  Monk  Bridge  Iron 
Works,  iron  foundries,  engineering  works,  wholesale 
clothing  factories,  leather  works,  boot  manufacturers, 
printing  and  bookbinding,  coal  mining  and  brickworks. 

3.  I  am  in  favour  of  dealing  liberally  with  the  aged 
deserving  poor  whose  condition  has  been  brought  about 
hy  no  fault  of  their  own.  Providing  they  have  a  suitable 
home  and  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  or 
Lave  some  one  to  attend  them  in  sickness  or  infirmity. 

4.  Also,  I  most  strongly  commend  to  your  notice  the 
■care  of  young  fatherless  childi-en  whose  mothers  are 
leading  a  respectable  life,  as  being  worthy  of  a  liberal 
a.Uowance,  as  a  child  pinched  of  proper  food  often  shows 
traces  of  it  when  grown  up. 

5.  To  those  poor  whose  circumstances  are  due  to 
their  own  indifference,  careless,  and  extravagant  mode 
•of  living,  great  care  should  be  exercised  before  any  out- 
relief  be  granted,  whilst  to  those  of  vicious  and  intem- 
perate habits  out-rehsf  should  be  refused  and  admission 
be  given  to  the  house. 

6.  In  this  district  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
apply  for  relief,  whilst  the  chief  causes  of  poverty  are 
old  age,  sickness  and  infirmity,  and  loss  of  parent  or 
parents,  whilst  gambling  and  intemperance  is  very  active 
here. 


7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are  various,  chiefly  tradesmen,  managers,  trades  union 
and  labour  representatives. 

8.  All  applicants  for  out  relief  must  appear  before  the 
board  or  be  represented  if  possible,  and  each  case  is  con- 
sidered and  dealt  with  on  its  merits  or  otherwise. 

9.  At  times  we  have  several  test  men  to  deal  with, 
but  I  find  that  if  the  task  be  strictly  enforced,  many 
of  them  will  soon  find  other  employment,  whilst  some 
who  prefer  a  loose  end  should  be  given  an  order  for 
admission  to  the  house,  and  by  so  doing  it  produces  a 
most  deterring  effect. 

10.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  should  have 
power  to  detain  in  the  workhouse  destitute,  sick,  weak 
and  feeble-minded  persons  who  have  no  one  responsible 
for  their  welfare,  also  that  class  of  persons  known  as 
"  ins  and  outs." 

11.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  granting 
medical  out-relief,  as  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  t'^e 
greatest  temptations  for  creating  pauperism. 

12.  It  is  also  a  serious  drawback  to  the  interests  of 
friendly  societies.  It  should  be  granted  on  loan,  and, 
where  possible,  repajnnent  should  be  enforced 

13.  The  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  should  be 
abolished  or  simplified,  so  that  it  can  be  more  easily 
understood  and  worked.  Disputes  might  be  settled  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  decision  should  be 
final. 


APPENDIX  No.  CIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  ALAN  C.  TURNER,  SECRETARY,  BRITISH  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION,  SHEFFIELD,  ETC. 


Provinclil  Urban  Centres— West  Yorkshire. 


1.  Sheffield  is  a  badly  paid  medical  town  owing  greatly 
to  two  causes : — 

(1)  Medical  men  underselling  each  other. 

(2)  The  men  at  the  large  works  having  to  pay  Id.  a 
week  to  either  the  hospital  or  infirmary,  for  which 
they  say  they  have  a  right  to  go  to  one  or  the  other. 

429— IV. 


2.  It  is  a  town  where  club  practice  seems  to  be  a 
necessity,  but  as  a  rule  club  fees  are  so  low  that  the  medical 
men  cannot  do  justice  to  the  patients.  The  fees  vary 
from  3s.  to  4s.  a  member  per  annum.  A  large  club  at  48. 
can  pay,  but  at  Ss.  6d.  the  doctor  is  underpaid.  In 
Rotherham,  the  next  town,  which  is  part  of  the  Sheffield 
Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  all  club  fees 
have  been  raised  to^Ss, 
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3.  The  working  class  in  Sheffield  is  so  cheaply  attended 
that  the  doctors  suffer  by  it.  There  are  no  wage  limits  to 
clubs — some  of  the  clubs  have  juveniles,  i.e.  both  sexes 
up  to  eighteen  years  old,  at  a  rate  -"^arying  from  2s.  to 
Ss.  per  annum. 

4.  There  is  a  society  formed  by  some  lay-people  in 
Sheflield,  who  pay  one  or  two  medical  men  to  attend  all 
the  members  ol  it  and  do  nothing  else  ;  the  society,  which 
was  formed  by  canvassing  among  the  various  clubs,  is 
barred  by  all  the  medical  men  in  the  town,  and  the  medical 
officers  of  it  are  not  met  professionally. 

5.  My  efforts  to  find  out  anything  have  been  far  from 
encouraging.  I  sent  out  250  papers  asking  for  par- 
ticulars of  clubs  and  friendly  societies,  and  had  only 
thirty  answers. 

6.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Commission  are  going  to  en- 
quire into  midwifery  and  the  working  of  the  Midwives 


Act ;  if  so  there  is  one  point  which  is  very  hard  on  many 
of  the  doctors,  and  that  is  that  they  are  very  often  called 
in  to  help  a  mid^rife  and  then  nobody  pays  them,  and 
they  seem  to  have  no  means  of  getting  paid. 

7.  There  is  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  about  the  public 
vaccinator  ;  it  is  not  easy  for  the  poor  class  general  prac- 
titioner to  get  any  vaccination  unless  it  is  done  poorly 
and  cheapl3^  The  present  arrangement  of  the  public 
vaccinator  going  to  the  houses  hits  the  other  men  very 
hard,  as  it  lets  the  public  vaccinator  in  to  every  house, 
and  when  he  is  not  a  perfectly  straight  man  it  means  he 
has  an  entry  into  every  house  in  his  district,  and,  I  am  toki, 
tries  to  get  the  families  as  his  patients.  The  result  is  the 
other  men  do  all  they  can  to  keep  him  out — e.g.  either  does 
it  for  nothing,  which  is  a  dead  loss  to  him,  or  does  one  or 
perhaps  two  marks  for  6d.  or  Is.,  although  most  get  28.  6d, 
for  it. 


APPENDIX  No.  CV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  COUNCILLOR  C.  H.  WILSON,  J.P.,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


Administration. 

1.  I  am  in  favour  of  one  authority  in  one  area,  subject 
only  to  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

2.  There  is  overlapping  in  the  matter  of  relief  of  distress, 

and  consequent  waste. 

3.  In  the  interests  of  good  and  improved  local  govern- 
ment I  would  transfer  the  duties  of  overseers  and  boards 
of  guardians  to  committees  of  the  borough  and  county 
councils. 

4.  The  work  would  be  done  more  efficiently  and  largely 
by  the  same  men. 

5.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  if  necessary,  in  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  the  said  councils,  to  enable  them 
to  discharge  additional  duties. 

Effect  of  Charity  and  Out-Relief  on  Recipients. 

6.  I  believe  the  effect  of  charity  and  Poor  Law  out- 
relief  on  the  recipients  is  in  both  cases  exceedingly  harmful, 
varying  only  in  degree. 

7.  Many  families,  having  tasted  pauper  bread,  never 
leave  oii  applying  for  it.  This  has  been  found  to  affect 
several  generations  in  succession.  It  is  destructive  of 
the  incentive  to  work. 

8.  In  the  same  way  recipients  of  charity  seem  to  have 
their  sense  of  independence  and  robustness  of  view 
deteriorated.  Instead  of  looking  to  their  own  efforts 
to  sustain  them  and  theirs,  they  unfortunately  acquire 
the  habit  of  looking  to  and  depending  on  others  for  their 
sustenance. 

9.  There  is  very  little  co-operation  between  charity  and 
Poor  Law  at  present. 

10.  It  is,  I  believe,  not  possible  to  substitute  charity 
for  out-relief,  as  it  would  involve  setting  up  a  costly 
machinery  for  its  distribution.  Consolidating  the  charities 
under  one  authority  for  each  district  so  as  to  equahse 
payments,  and  prevent  overlapping  would  bp  an 
improvement. 

Old  Age  Pensions  and  Friendly  Societies. 

11.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  provide  old  age 
pensions  by  friendly  societies.  They  do  not  cover 
the  population.  Their  voluntary  pension  funds  have 
not  been  largely  used.  They  may,  ho^ycver,  supplement 
what  is  done  by  the  State.    The  extra  payment  necessary 


to  provide  pensions  by  friendly  societies  is  a  great  de- 
terrent to  members  joining. 

12.  If  old  age  pensions  are  to  be  provided  it  wiU  have 
to  be  from  a  national  fund  operating  through  the  borough 
and  county  councils.  These  bodies  wiU  be  best  for  identi- 
fication and  distribution. 

13.  If  pensions  are  provided  there  should  be  three 
grades  : — 

(1)  Thrifty  people  of  good  character  who  have 

brought  up  large  families. 

(2)  People  who  have  worked  and  maintained  their 
families  and  character,  but  not  saved  anything. 

(3)  Those  who  have  failed  to  satisfy  1  and  2. 

Friendly  Societies  and  Hospitals — Further  Co-operation 
Possible. 

14.  Workmen  mostly  members  of  friendly,  etc.,  societies 
in  Leeds  have  subscribed  to  the  principal  hospitals. 

15.  The  voluntary  hospitals  help  now  to  deal  with 
accidents  and  serious  cases,  getting  men  made  well  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  so  saving  the  societies'  sick 
fimds. 

16.  Free  medical  State  reUef  would  free  friendly  societies 
from  an  average  contribution  of  4s.  per  member  per 
aimum,  the  amovint  paid  to  their  various  medical  men  now. 
This  would  mean  a  great  strengthening  of  their  degree  of 
solvency,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  socialistic  idea- 
has  any  chance  of  being  put  into  practice. 

Friendly  Societies  Acts  and  Out-Relief. 

17.  Members  of  various  societies  are  agitating  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  boards  of  guardians  becaxise  of  a  sus- 
picion that  at  times  men  who  have  tried  to  practice  thrift 
in  their  societies  are  not  allowed  full  scale  of  rehef,  the 
contention  being  that  a  man  drawing  sick  pay  for  which 
he  has  subscribed  from  his  hard  earnings  should  not  be 
penalised  for  his  previous  thrift,  and  so  treated  worse  than, 
a  thriftless  person.  ■ 

Tramps  or  Vagrants. 

18.  The  nation  is  looking  to  the  Commission  for  relief 
from  the  tramp  nuisance,  caused  by  about  50,000  persons 
wandering  about  the  country  in  England  and  Wales 
without  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

19.  I  do  not  include  the  few  honesi  workmen  moving 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work,  but  the  habitual 
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vagrant  who  spends  his  Ufe  in  seeking  work  which  he  is 
determined  never  to  find. 

20.  Of  indescribably  filthy  habits,  he  does  much  to 
disseminate  some  of  the  most  loathsome  diseases.  (Out- 
breaks of  smallpox  have  many  times  been  traced  to 
vagrants.)  He  has  been  described  as  parasitical,  entirely 
unproductive,  and  yet  highly  reproductive.  Only  by 
exceptionally  drastic  measures  can  this  festering  sore  be 
removed  from  our  midst. 

21.  I  am  in  favour  of  compulsory  detention  for  lengthen- 
ing periods  in  labour  colonies  until  there  is  either  im- 
provement or  extinction  by  efHuxion  of  time.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  to  reclaim  vagrants.  When  under 
detention  the  single  cell  system  should  obtain. 

Children  of  Vagrants. 

22.  The  way  in  which  juvenile  casuals  are  utilised  for 
begging  and  other  purposes  renders  it,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
perative that  they  should,  after  a  given  period,  be  detained 
pending  inquiries,  and  eventually  removed  from  the 
control  of  their  parents  if  departure  with  adults  would 
mean  a  continuation  of  vagabondage. 

23.  This  separation  of  children  from  adults  wouiu 
seriously  check  that  vilest  class  of  vagrants,  which  practi- 
cally lives  on  the  misplaced  sympathy  of  the  charitably 
disposed,  who  caimot  see  behind  the  shivering  child  the 
debauched  and  rapacious  parent. 

24.  If  parents  of  juvenile  casuals  showed  signs  of  im- 
provement by  settling  down  to  honest  work  and  furnished 
a  suitable  home,  then,  and  then  only,  should  there  be  any 
question  of  restoring  their  children  to  them. 

25.  The  present  system  not  only  allows  children  to  be 
improperly  used  as  beggars,  etc.,  but  the  perpetuation  of 
the  vagrant  race  is  practically  unchecked. 

Poor  Law  Metliods. 

26.  The  following  are  some  criticisms  of  Poor  Law 
methods  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  engaged  in 
charitable  work : — 

(a)  Test  work.    Not  paid  a  living  wage. 

(6)  Disfranchisement  for  receipt  of  temporary 
relief  considered  a  hardship  by  many. 

(c)  Many  able-bodied  men  forced  into  the  work- 
house who  should  be  free  to  look  for  work. 

{d)  I  am  in  favour  of  out-relief  as  helping  to  keep 
families  together  rather  than  to  break  them  up. 

(e)  A  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  better  than 
either  charity  or  out-relief. 

(/)  After  a  soldier  of  the  Army  or  industry  has 
served  with  credit  for  his  life,  he  has  earned  his  recom- 
pense, and  would  get  whatever  pension  was  allowed 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

{g)  Already  several  sections  of  the  community  are 
under  the  operation  of  the  system. 

{h)  Freely  given  Poor  Law  out-relief  could  never 
be  superior  to  this. 

Com  founding. 

27.  A  very  necessary  and  politic  matter,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  abolition  of  compounding  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  rates.  In  other  words,  every  man  should 
pay  his  rates  direct  to  the  authority,  and  not  in  the 
shape  of  rent  to  the  landlord.  Why  should  a  landlord 
be  allowed  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  for  collection  of  rates 
and  risk  of  empties  ?    A  greater  check  would  be  placed 


on  extravagance,  and  greater  interest  would  be  taken  by 
ratepayers  in  the  affairs  of  their  authority.  The  present 
system  operates  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Common  Good. 

28.  I  am  in  favour  of  setting  up  a  "  Common  Good," 
as  it  is  termed  in  Glasgow  and  other  Scottish  cities,  with 
possible  improvements. 

29.  This  fund  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  city 
council,  who  should  be  authorised  to  hold  property  for 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  generally  to  be  autho- 
rised to  receive  gifts  and  legacies  from  well-disposed 
citizens,  and  possibly  later  to  control  such  charities  as 
might  be  assigned  to  it  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

30.  From  other  particulars  I  am  furnishing  it  will  be 
seen  that  whilst  large  sums  are  raised  and  disbursed  in 
Leeds  yearly  for  charitable  purposes,  the  channels  worked 
in  are  narrow,  spasmodic,  and  to  some  extent  inefficient. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  local  co-operation  in  charitable 
work  which  is  at  present  non-existent. 

Unemployed  Bureau. 

31.  As  Chairman  of  the  ParHamentary  Committee  of 
the  City  of  Leeds  for  nine  years,  I  had  considerable  ex- 
perience of  "  unemployed." 

32.  A  bureau  was  opened,  temporarily  at  the  start, 
but  which  has  S)ncex,been  made  permanent,  for  the  regis- 
tration of  the  persons  residing  within  the  city,  and  who 
for  various  causes  found  themselves  without  employ- 
ment. 

33.  Registration  was  made  in  each  case  of  the  man's 

Name. 
Age. 

Trade  or  Occupation. 

Address. 

Ward. 

Name  of  last  employer. 

Whether  married  or  single. 

Number  of  cliildrea  or  other  dependents. 

34.  A  system  of  communicating  with  each  man's  last 
employer  was  carefully  carried  out,  and  by  this  means  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  was  each  year  placed  on  the 
register  names  of  about  1,500  who  were  undesirables,  and 
for  which  work  was,  generally  speaking,  never  found. 
(They  appeared  to  be  very  little  better  than  the  vagrants 
already  referred  to,  and  will  also  require  drastic  treat- 
ment.) 

35.  After  experience  it  was  found  advisable  to  put  men 
on  various  pubhc  relief  works  for  three  days  a  week  each, 
of  nine  hours  at  5d.  per  hour,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  earn  lis.  3d.  each  week  he  was  retained  on 
relief  works. 

36.  Married  men  with  families  were  given  the  pre- 
ference. Next  in  order  were  married  men  without 
families,  and,  lastly,  single  men. 

37.  None  were  found  work  who  had  not  lived  in  the 
city  for  a  period  of  several  months. 

38.  This  system  has  been  regularly  acted  upon  for 
several  years  past,  and  (as  a  palliative  only)  aj^pears  to 
work  fairly  well. 

39.  The  boards  of  guardians  are  no  longer  covering  the 
field  for  relieving  distress  ;  see  my  remarks  in  paragraph  2. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DAVID  WILSON,  M.D.,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  AND 
MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE,  HUDDERSFIELD  UNION. 


Peotxncial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


1.  I  have  been  for  twenty-six  years  medical  ofBcer 
of  the  workhouse  and  one  district  in  this  union. 

2.  The  sanitary  authority  only  attend  cases  of  in- 
fectious  disease  which  have  been  removed  to  the  sana- 
torium under  the  Corporationj  and  this  indifferently, 
whether  the  patient  is  rich  or  poor,  no  charge  being  made. 

3.  Attendance  on  sick  paupers  is  on  the  Unes  laid 
doAvn  in  the  consolidated  orders  of  the  L"cal  Govern- 
ment Board. 

4.  Volimtary  efforts  are  restricted  to  the  General 
Infirmary,  where  cases  are  admitted  imder  a  sub- 
scriber's order,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  guarantee  that 
the  patient  is  not  sufficiently  well  off  to  pay  for  treat- 
ment at  home  or  that  in  some  cases  the  treatment  could 
only  be  carried  out  in  an  Infirmary.  This  public  in- 
firmary is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
guardians  of  this  union  give  £100  from  the  Poor  Law 
funds  that  cases  of  paupers  who  require  serious  opera- 
tions may  be  treated  there.  There  are  no  pubUc  dis- 
pensaries or  medical  clubs  in  this  town. 

5.  There  can  be  no  overlapping  in  the  above  agencies, 
and  the  co-operation  between  the  Board  of  Guardians 


and  the  public  infirmary  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much 
one-sided,  as  I  consider  that  the  guardians  have  very 
much  the  better  of  the  bargain  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  subscriber,  as  the  number  of  paupers  who  are 
treated  at  the  infirmary  is  very  large.  I  have  no  sta- 
tistics, however. 

6.  The  difl5culty  of  handing  over  to  one  authority 
the  treatment  (medical)  of  the  poor  as  far  as  I  can  see 
is  very  great,  in  this  district,  as  I  believe  there  would 
be  a  refusal,  say,  on  the  part  of  the  To'ivn  Council  to 
have  this  added  to  their  other  business.  They  would 
probably  inform  you  that  they  considered  an  "ad  hoc" 
authority,  such  as  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  at  present, 
existing,  to  be  the  better  way.  This  of  course  is 
only  a  personal  opinion. 

7.  I  personally  would  like  to  see  only  one  authority 
for  all  administrative  purposes,  as  we  get  a  better  ana 
more  intelligent  class  of  members  on  the  town  coimcil 
than  we  do  on  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

8.  I  think  in  this  union  the  medical  attendance  on 
the  poor  is  very  satisfactory. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  B.  WREN,  OF  THE  CHURCH  ARMY,  LEEDS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — West  Yorkshire. 


Charities  anl  Voluntary  Efforts. 

1.  In  describing  the  operations  and  effects  of  the 
charities  of  this  neighbourhood  my  remarks  are  confmed 
to  those  relating  to  men  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  viz..  Homes  for  Men  and  Night  Shelters  ;  the 
former  represented  by  the  Church  Army,  who  only  admit 
men  for  not  less  than  three  months  unless  employment  is 
secured  earlier ;  endeavouring  by  this  condition  to  put  a 
check  on  vagrancy. 

2.  The  three  months  period  enables  a  man  who  is 
physically  debilitated  through  privation  to  become  em- 
ployable again,  and  by  a  system  of  piecework  is  enabled 
to  earn  sufficient  to  be  re-clothed  which  is  essential  before 
seeking  employment,  and  to  pay  his  fare  to  a  place  where 
work  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  leaving  a  balance  sufficient 
to  support  himself  during  his  first  week's  work. 

3.  The  moral  effect  of  regular  habits  during  the  pe  iod 
mentioned  is  most  marked. 

4.  Unfortunately  a  number  of  men  seek  re-admittanv. 
who  can  only  obtain  employment  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year. 

5.  We  also  have  the  undesirable,  who  for  no  apparent 
reason  abscond  from  one  Home  to  enter  another  or  similar 
institution. 

6.  To  remedy  this  I  would  suggest  this  class  of  man 
should  be  sent  to  a  Labour  Colony  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  years  by  an  order  from  a  magistrate. 

7.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  unskilled. 

8.  Whilst  not  wishing  to  depreciate  the  work  of  others 
I  have  repeatedly  found  men  who  have  been  demoralised 
by  night  shelters,  which  encourage  them  in  idleness  and 
vagrancy. 

9.  The  respective  effects  on  the  recipients  of  charity 
depend  entirely  on  the  class  of  persons  relieved,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  relief  is  distributed. 

10.  In  the  case  of  a  deserving  but  imfortunate  person 
who  is  temporarily  emlarrassed  it  is  calculated  to  arrest 


hopelessness  which  so  often  overtakes  them;  judiciously 
given  relief,  with  sympathy,  arouses  a  new  activity,  the 
moral  effect  being  incalculable ;  whilst  preserving  a  person's 
dignity  causing  him  to  make  efforts  to  retain  his  home. 

11.  In  the  case  of  permanent  distress  arising  from  ill- 
health  or  old  age,  the  efforts  of  charitable  societies  are  not 
justified  ;  such  persons  should  be  chargeable  to  the  State. 

12.  The  out-rehef  of  the  Poor  Law  not  only  often  saves 
a  person's  home  but  preserves  them  from  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  workhouse. 

Casual  Wards.  i;ir>r£i£,v"'j=i 

?  13.  Facilitates  vagrancy  and  its  attendant'  evils,  de- 
moralizes the  genuine  seeker  of  work  ;  the  latter  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  worthless,  and  is  detained 
too  long,  which  mitigates  his  chance  of  obtaining  work. 

'  Workhouse. 

14.  No  classification  of  inmates,  the  worn-out  toiler  is 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  associates  with  the  habitue  of 
penal  estabUshments.  No  provision  is  made  to  assist  the 
inmates  to  be  self-supportmg,  and  his  position  is  consider- 
ably worse  by  being  out  of  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
and  by  its  methods  persons  become  unemployable. 

15.  The  Poor  Law  and  charities  might  co-operate  by 
the  former  transferring  its  able-bodied  inmates  to  the 
latter,  where  they  would  be  self-supporting  and  also  be 
in  touch  with  the  labour  market ;  the  persons  sent  could 
then  be  prosecuted  should  they  return  to  the  workhouse 
for  failing  to  maintain  themselves. 

16.  The  rates  would  also  be  considerably  relieved  by 
this  method. 

17.  I  would  suggest  that  outdoor  relief  be  distributed 
through  charitable  societies  whose  agent,  by  periodical 
visits  to  the  recipients'  homes,  would  be  able  to  advise  them 
advantageously ;  the  stigma  of  the  Poor  Law  being 
removed. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CVIII. 


STATEMENT   OF  EVIDENCE   BY  MR.  BERNARD  JOSEPH   YOUNG,   A  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
PEACE  AND  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  SINCE  1882. 


Provincial  Ubban  Centres — West  Yorxshibb. 


1.  The  Sheffield  Union  embraces  a  httle  more  than  half 
the  City  of  Sheffield,  being  that  portion  which  consists 
principally  of  works,  workmg  men's  dwellings  and  slums  ; 
and  the  single  outlying  agricultural  parish  of  Hands- 
worth  which  contains  3,600  acres,  in  parts  of  which  is  a 
considerable  coal  mining  population. 

2.  The  statistics  of  the  union  illustrates  in  a  striking 
maimer  what  may  result  from  lack  of  inquiry  and  super- 
vision and  laxity  in  granting  outdoor  rehef . 

3.  During  the  eight  years  ending  March,  1880-1887,  the 
average  expenditure  in  the  union  was  :  indoor,  £14,170  ; 
outdoor,  £23,420.  In  the  years  ending  March,  1888- 
1890  the  staff  in  the  relieving  office  was  augmented  and 
reorganised,  with  the  result  that  by  the  year  ending 
March,  1892,  and  without  any  other  assignable  cause,  the 
figures  were  altered  to:  indoor,  £14,800;  outdoor 
£10,600,  a  reduction  of  nearly  55  per  cent,  without  ap- 
preciably affecting  the  indoor  reUef. 

4.  The  expenditure  on  out-relief  for  the  ten  following 
years  to  1902  (some  of  them  years  of  depression  and  trade 
disputes)  shows  an  average  of  only  £12,443 ;  since 
which  date  to  March,  1906,  it  has  gradually  grown  to 
£16,626. 

This  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  33  per  cent.,  which  can 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  workhouse  test ; 
but  the  more  general  application  of  the  higher  scale  of 
relief  in  deserving  cases  adopted  in  this  nnion  since  1895 
will  account  for  it  to  some  extent. 

5.  Out- relief  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  recipients  do  yiot  belong  to 
the  habitual  pauper  class,  and  then  it  should  be  given  to  a 
sufficient  extent  and  the  cases  strictly  supervised. 

6.  In  other  cases  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
granting  of  outdoor  relief  is  a  prolific  cause  of  increased 
pauperism. 

7.  The  opinion  often  expressed  that  it  is  more  econ- 
omical to  give  to  an  applicant  less  in  out-reUef  than  the 
cost  of  in-maintenance  is  entirely  erroneous,  since  this  is 
more  than  over-balanced  by  the  increeised  numbers  de- 
manding it. 

8.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  out-relief, 
however  lavishly  given,  decreased  the  numbers  entering 
the  workhouse,  but  am  of  opinion  that  by  thus  educating 
people  to  rely  upon  the  rates  the  indoor  rehef  list  is  in  the 
long  run  also  increased. 

9.  A  large  percentage  of  pauperism  is  imdoubtedly 
hereditary. 

10.  The  greatest  instigation  to  guardians  to  grant  out- 
relief  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  best  interests  of  the  persons 
for  whom  it  is  given,  but  consideration  for  the  wishes 
and  importunities  of  those  whom  the  rehef  is  not  intended 
to  benefit. 

11.  Where  out-relief  is  given  for  the  decrepit,  the  sick, 
and  for  children  that  are  growing  up,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  live,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  being 
brought  up,  is  frequently  such  that  indoor  relief  would 
be  much  more  to  their  comfort  and  advantage. 

12.  The  opinions  8.nd  actions  of  difierent  guardians 
on  the  subject  of  out-relief  are  so  divergent  that  under 
existing  systems  uniformity  of  treatment  cannot  be 
looked  for. 

]  3.  The  following  are  abundant  sources  of  pauperism  : — 

Sickness  of  or  accident  to  the  bread-winner. 

Hereditary  reliance  upon  the  rates  for  assistance. 

The  conversion  of  private  firms,  having  a  personal 
interest  in  their  employees,  into  Limited  Liability 
Companies. 

Agricultural  depression. 

The  squeezing  out  of  employment  of  the  less 
efficient  hands  by  reason  of  the  requirements  of 
workmen's  unions  as  to  a  standard  rate  of  wages. 

Employers  Liability  Acts. 

Youthful  and  improvident  marriages. 


14.  The  law  under  which  the  4s.  grant  made  to  gua:- 
dians  towards  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  is  only  payable 
in  respect  of  those  cases  sent  to  county  asylums  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  payment  applicable  to  all 
certified  lunatics.  At  present  unions  that  make  pro- 
vision for  the  retention  in  their  workhouses  of  harmless 
and  incurable  cases  are  doubly  penalised  (1)  directly  by 
the  loss  of  this  4s.  grant  and  (2)  indirectly  by  their  con- 
tributions through  the  county  rate  towards  the  cost  of 
maintaining  in  the  county  asylum  similar  cases  from  other 
unions  where  practically  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
retention  of  imbeciles  of  any  kind. 

15.  Magistrates  should  be  empowered  on  an  informa- 
tion, laid  by  the  guardians,  sanitary  inspectors,  or  medical 
officers  of  health,  that  a  person  or  child  is  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  itself  and  is  being  neglected  by  others, 
physically  or  morally,  to  make  an  order  for  its  removal 
to  and  detention  in  a  union  hospital,  children's  home 
or  workhouse,  which  order  magistrates  should  also  have 
power  to  vary  on  a  representation  that  the  circumstances 
were  altered. 

16.  The  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  indoor  paupers 
should  be  very  much  relaxed  to  those  who  are  not  able- 
bodied  and  who  conduct  themselves  properly. 

17.  A  stipendiary  guardian  to  deal  with  all  applica- 
tions for  out-relief  would  tend  to  insure  uniformity  of 
treatment  and  the  application  of  approved  principles. 

18.  It  frequently  occurs  that  a  scamp  succeeds  in 
getting  into  the  position  of  having  his  wife  and  childien 
in  the  workhouse  and  himself  a  free  man  outside,  since  he 
cannot  in  practice  be  prosecuted  for  allowing  them  to 
"  become  chargeable  "  if  the  chargeability  technically 
existed  before  the  neglect ;  or  for  "  neglect  "  unless  proof 
be  forthcoming  that  he  has  means  of  supporting  them. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  his  failure  to  enter 
and  remain  in  the  workhouse  during  the  period  of  their 
chargeability,  to  there  work  for  their  maintenance,  failing- 
other  means  of  supporting  them,  should  be  made  a. 
punishable  offence. 

19.  When  guardians  have  given  relief  in  a  case  for 
whose  maintenance  there  is  some  person  wholly  or  partially 
responsible  and  the  guardians  obtain  a  magistrate's  order 
upon  such  person  to  repay  to  them  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  such  person  should,  on  allomng  such  repay- 
ments to  fall  into  arrears,  be  liable  to  arrest  upon  warrant 
and  to  be  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of  a  maintenance  order 
in  an  affihation  case. 

Poor  Law  Infirmary  Management. 

20.  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thouglit 
to  this  subject  for  twenty  years. 

21.  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the  sick  poor  and  the  Tiie  sick, 
infirm  poor ;  hence,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  I  prefer 

the  term  "  hospital  "  as  the  location  of  the  sick. 

22.  The  infirm  poor,  e.g.,  the  senile  and  helpless — not  Tiie  inhi m. 
usually  requiring  medical  attention  or  skilled  nursing 

should  not  be  made  hospital  cases.    They  can  well  be 
retained  in  a  ward  of  the  workhouse. 

23.  There  is  always  a  large  and  increasing  number  Number  of 
of  sick  poor  requiring  hospital  treatment,  who  fail  to  sick 
obtain  admission  orders  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  or  increasing, 
whose  cases  are  too  protracted  to  permit  of  their  remaining 

in  such  institutions,  who  otherwise  are  often  not  of  the 
pauper  class. 

24.  To  restore   a   bread-winner  or   a  wife   or  young  Effective  anC 
person  to  health  and  work  is  the  most  eifective  and  ecuiioinical 
economical  method  of  rehef.  form  of  relief 

25.  The  sick  poor  should  have  entirely  distinct  treat-  Distinct 
ment  from  other  paupers  and  be  under  different  officers.     treat nient. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CYIIL— Continued 


Hospital  26.  Wherever  possible  there  should  be  a  Poor  Law 

separate  hospital  ■^vhich  should  be  a  separate  establishment  from 

from  the  workhouse  and  should  not  be  so  contiguous  as  to  have 

workhouse,  any  direct  communication  therewith. 

Nurses.  27.  All  inmates  of  the  hospital  should  be  in  the  direct 

care  of  qualified  and  certificated  sisters  who  shall  have  had 
not  less  than  three  years  hospital  training,  and  the  number 
of  each  sister's  patients  should  be  so  limited  as  to  be 
strictly  under  her  personal  supervision. 

Nio-ht  nurses.     28.  There  should  be  an  efficient  staff  of  nurses  for  night 
duty. 

Probationer  29.  Probationer  nurses  may  well  be  trained  as  assistants 
nurses.  to  and  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 

sister ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  select  probationers  of 
high  moral  character,  strict  integrity  and  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  more  educated  class,  who  are  willing  to  come  for 
little  or  no  salary  for  the  first  year,  and  whose  bearing 
will  command  the  respect  of  patients  of  even  the  lowest 
character. 

They  should  be  required  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three 
years'  training  in  the  hospital  wards  and  successfully  pass 
examination  by  an  independent  medical  expert  before 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  efficiency. 

When  a  training  in  midwifery  is  also  sought  the  pro- 
bationer should  be  required  to  serve  for  a  fourth  year, 
during  which  this  course  should  be  taken. 

30.  Trained  nurses  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
treated  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  subordinate 
workhouse  officers  and  subject  to  rules  in  common  with 
them,  as  though  they  were  servants. 

31.  More  care  should  be  taken  to  uphold  the  status  and 
reputation  resulting  to  a  nurse  from  a  training  and  qualify- 
ing certificate  obtained  as  above  in  a  Poor  Law  hospital, 
where  there  is  a  qualified  matron  and  a  resident  medical 
officer  so  as  to  make  such  hospital  available  for  the  best 
class  of  probationers. 

32.  The  granting  of  certificates  of  training  by  union 
authorities  to  probationers  who  have  served  perhaps 
singly  and  for  only  two  years  under  a  "  superintendent 
nurse  "  (possibly  herself  but  indifferently  trained)  in  a 
small  workhouse,  is  derogatory  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
nursing  profession  and  casts  a  detrimental  stigma  upon  all 
nurses  trained  under  the  Poor  Law,  however  efficient  it 
may  have  been,  tending  thereby  to  deter  the  best  class  of 
probationers  from  entering  at  union  hospitals. 

33.  If  nurses  of  this  inefficiently  trained  character  are 
necessary  in  order  to  stafl:  small  workhouse  infirmaries, 
any  certificate  given  to  them  should  be  distinctive  from 
such  a  one  as  is  given  for  general  hospital  training. 

34.  For  the  same  reason  the  suggestion  that  women 
trained  under  the  Poor  Law  should  be  permitted  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  for  a  Midwife's  Certificate  with 
a  different  (probably  lower)  standard  of  training  than 
that  proscribed  by  the  Central  Midwives'  Board,  would  be 
seriously  harmful  to  nurses  trained  in  a  properly  con- 
stituted union  hospital  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  that 
board. 


Nurses  not 

subordinate 

officers. 


Value  of 
Poor  Law 
hospital 
trainino- 
should  be 
•iphelil. 

Certificates 
slioukl  not  be 
given 

excepting  for 

eificient 

trainino-. 


<.)tljer 
eertilicates 
should  be 
qualified 
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There  should 
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training 
midwives. 


35.  Good  training  makes  much  more  for  efficiency  in  a  „    .  . 
nurse  than  marks  at  an  examination.  tl'e^best^test 

36.  Pauper  helps — excepting  in  so  far  as  the  patients  Workhouse 
can  themselves  assist — should  not  be  employed  in  the  inmate 
hospital  wards  or  in  connection  with  the  patients'  food,    labour  for 

Men  and  women  sent  from  the  able-bodied  wards  |,'°,^,jg,^^ng^ 
(so-called)  of  the  workhouse  to  work  in  hospital  wards 
are  subversive  of  all  comfort  and  disciphne  therein  and 
the  well-being  of  the  patients.  In  exact  proportion  to 
their  able-bodiedness  they  are  found  to  be  idle,  ignorant, 
depraved,  dirty  and  unscrupulous,  noisy  and  gossiping. 

There   is  in  practice  no    economy  in  so  employing 
such  persons  since  they  require  extra  officers  to  superin- 
tend them,  whilst  by  pilfering  the  patients'  food  and  idle 
conduct  they  make  comfortable  berths  for  themselves  J 
which  they  are  loath  to  retire  from,  and  so  unduly  prolong  j 
their  chargeability  to  the  imion. 

37.  A   much  better  and  truly  economical  method —  Outdoor 
since  a  saving  in  the  outdoor  relief  list  can  thereby  be  relief  saved  ' 
directly  effected — is  to  employ  as  charwomen,  to  do  the  bv  employinf 
necessary  scrubbing  in  the  hospitals  during  the  forepart  of  respectable 
the  day,  respectable  widows  who  have  families  r  nd  who  widows  as 
find  it  impossible  to  otherwise  obt.  in  sufficient  employ-  ^ 

ment  to  maintain  them,  &nd  thus  jre  .tnt  the  chUdrc-n  ' 
becoming  a  charge  upon  the  rates  and  familiarised  with 
pauperi  m.  Women  of  this  class,  selected  for  their  good 
character,  know  that  this  emplojment  depends  upon  their 
maintaining  it  and  can  generally  be  trusted  to  behave 
themselves. 

ADMIinSTBATION  OF  InTIRMAKY. 

38.  The  medical  officer  should  control  the  admissions  Medical 
and  discharges,  the  allocation  of  the  patients,  their  medical  officer 
treatment,  and  order  their  diets.    He  should  be  respon- 
sible for  everything  appertaining  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
hospital  and  have  authority  to  requisition  what  is  needful 

in  respect  thereto  ;  but  he  should  be  relieved  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  and  not  be  expected  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
government  and  administration  of  the  estabUshment  or 
control  cf  its  officers  excepting  in  the  event  of  the  well- 
being  of  a  patient  being  directly  involved.  It  should  be 
part  of  his  duty  to  give  lectures  to  probationer  nm'ses  in  all 
branches  of  theu-  profession,  including  midwifery  ;  and  to 
set  them  test  papers  from  time  to  time. 

39.  The  matron,  who  should  in  all  cases  be  herself  Matron 
a   trained  nurse,    capable  of    instructing  probationers 

in  their  duties,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  contrcl 
and  management  of  the  nurses'  home  and  of  the  nurses 
and  probationers,  with  authority  to  select  and  discharge 
them,  as  also  the  hospital  servants  ;  and  she  should  be 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  medical  officer's  require- 
ments in  regard  to  the  patients  are  duly  carried  out. 

The  matron  should  also  have  the  superintendence 
of  the  domestic  administration  of  the  hospital  ynih  the 
assistance  of  a  steward  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
male  officers,  the  admissions,  discharges,  funerals,  supphes 
to  stores,  etc.,  and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  books  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  institution. 
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STATEMENT    OF    EVIDENCE    BY   MR.   JOHN    J.  AFFLECK,  MEMBER    OF  BOARD  OF 
GUARDIANS,  AND  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  ETC.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Board  of 
Guardians  for  about  twelve  years.  I  have  been  twice 
chairman  of  the  Workhouse  Management  Committee 
and  served  on  most  of  the  other  committees,  including 
the  Distress  Committee  appointed  last  year. 

2.  I  may  say  that  Birmingham  is  not  a  union  ;  it  is  a 
single  parish  with  a  special  Act.  The  city  of  Birmingham 
is  in  two  other  unions — -Aston  and  King's  Norton.  The 
parish  of  Birmingham  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
contains  a  good  many  slums  and  cheap  lodging-houses 
from  which  we  get  a  good  many  paupers. 

3.  Although  the  population  of  the  parish  is  declining, 
yet  the  population  of  the  workhouse  is  increasing.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  our  in- 
firmary is  very  popular ;  people  travel  long  distances  to 
get  into  it.  Another  thing,  our  board  are  trying  an 
experiment ;  they  are  trying  to  keep  children  out  of  the 
workhouse  altogether.  This  is  an  impossibility  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  their  mothers  take  them  there  before  they 
are  born.  We  have  two  houses,  one  for  boys,  the  other 
for  girls ;  these  children  go  to  the  schools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  better  dressed  and  cared  for  than  an 
ordinary  working  man  can  afford.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  advertising  and  encouraging  pauperism. 

4.  Other  causes  of  pauperism  are  improvidence,  in- 
temperance, a  growing  desire  for  amusements,  such  as 
football  matches,  theatres,  concert  halls,  etc.    The  Em- 


ployers Liability  Act,  trades  unionism,  ana  a  clause 
inserted  in  nearly  all  contracts  now  that  the  contractor 
must  pay  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages.  This  prevents 
people  getting  employment  if  they  get  out  after  a  certain 
age  ;  consequently  we  have  a  good  many  what  I  may  call 
"  young  old  "  men.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  trade 
unionism  or  the  Employers  Liability  Act.  They  are 
both  good,  but  they  are  slowly  but  surely  helping  to  fill 
workhouses. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
relief,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  class  of  person  apply- 
ing. The  most  of  our  outdoor  cases  are  old  people  or 
widows  with  young  families.  We  should  not  think  of 
sending  old  people  into  the  House  if  they  have  friends  or 
relations  to  stay  with,  nor  should  we  think  of  breaking 
up  the  home  of  a  widow.  These  cases  we  should  relieve 
outside,  but  we  should  not  give  outdoor  relief  to  go  into 
a  lodging-house,  nor  if  they  spent^what  they  got  in  an 
improper  manner. 

fi.  The  only  altera tion[^  in  the  law  that' I  can  suggest 
at  present  would  be  an  alteration  in  the  dietary  of  the 
able-bodied.  It  is  far  too  good,  and  we  shall  never  get 
rid  of  them  while  they  are  fed  so  well.  That  is  my  ex- 
perience. I  was  in  London  last  week  on  guardian's  busi- 
ness. I  visited  eight  workhouses  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  get  the  opinion  of  the  masters  about  the  able-bodied 
dietary,  and  found  they  were  all  of  the  same  opinion. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  THOMAS  ALLESTREE  AFFORD,  RELIEVING  OFFICER, 

NORTHAMPTON. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  was  appointed  reheving  officer  of  the  Saint 
Sepulchre  district  of  the  Northampton  Union  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896.  In  1903  the  guardians,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  distress,  decided  to  establish  "  un- 
employed "  works  and  until  the  discontinuance  in  June, 
1906,  I  acted  as  "  Pay  Clerk  "  for  the  whole  union  in 
conjunction  with  my  ordinary  duties.  I  was  brought  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  men  and  their  families. 

Social  Conditions. 

2.  Northampton  is  principally  engaged  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade. 

Tlie  manufacturers  are  (scarcely  without  an  exception) 
men  who  have  risen  to  their  present  position  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  energy,  perseverance,  ability,  and 
sslf-denial. 

TTiere  are  a  few  retired  commercial  men.  The  town  is 
well  supplied  with  doctors  who  invariably  have  their  own 
private  dispensaries,  beside  which  there  is  the  Victoria 
Dispensary  and  Medical  Institute,  attended  by  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
"  heads  of  families,"  by  subscribing  sums  varying  from 
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2d.  to  6d.  per  week,  can  secure  in  event  of  sickness  medjca 
attention  for  themselves  or  any  of  their  children  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

The  public  iastitutions  comprise  the  General  Hospital^ 
Weston  Home,  and  Infectious  Hospitals. 

In  a  population  of  about  95,000  there  are  about  the 
average  number  of  other  professional  gentlemen. 

The  shoe  operative  exceeds  numerically  any  other 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  better  class  are  thrifty 
and  industrious,  but  there  is  a  large  proportion  who  are 
careless,  neglecting  homes  and  families  and  adchcted 
to  pleasure-seeking. 

The  houses  generally  are  well  and  substantially  built 
with  good  sanitary  arrangements.  With  exception  of  a 
few  instances  the  streets  are  "  through." 

Courts  would  compare  favourably  with  any  other  town 
of  similar  size. 

Industrial  Conditions. 
3.  The  industrial  conditions  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
have    materially    altered    since    the    introduction  of 
machinery.    It  is  computed  that  although  the  trade  has 
manufactured  more  goods,  fewer  workmen  have  been 
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employed.  By  experience  Hhe  manufacturer  has  dis- 
covered that  a  man  by  devoting  all  his  ability  and  energy 
to  one  particular  branch  becomes  more  efficient,  and 
produces  work  nearer  perfection,  consequently  older 
men's  services  have  been  dispensed  with.  Most  factories 
have  introduced  the  "  team  system  "  by  means  of  which 
certain  number  of  men  combine  to  produce  the  particular 
part  of  shoe  desired,  and  rate  of  work  is  regulated  by 
slowest  operative.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  inferioi: 
workman  is  soon  displaced. 

Unemployed. 

4.  Machinery  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  seriously  affected  the  employment  of  labour. 
Numbers  of  operatives,  especially  "  finishers,"  were 
discharged.  A  large  amount  of  distress  was  apparent. 
Socialists  organised  demonstrations,  and  ultimately  the 
guardians  decided  to  open  "  Relief  Works."  Destitute 
men  were  set  to  work  stone-breaking.  System  of  pay 
varied.  Eventually  (as  a  deterrent)  the  "  Unemployed  " 
were  confined  to  stone-yard  the  whole  week  excepting 
Monday  (which  day  they  were  to  devote  to  the  purpose 
pf  seeking  other  employment)  and  paid  according  to 
number  dependent.  The  maximum  employed  in  one 
week  was  299.  "  Heads  of  family  "  and  minimum  about 
twenty,  when  the  board  decided  to  close  yard. 

Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

5.  It  is  questionable  if  the  workhouse  as  now  generally 
constituted  is  a  fair  test  of  destitution.  An  applicant 
qualifying  for  admission,  his  age,  character,  and  past 
history  should  be  determined  for  guidance  of  "  master  " 
re  classification.  The  best  inmates  should  have  as  far  as 
possible  any  advantages  the  House  affords  ;  pleasant 
rooms,  access  to  grounds.  The  worst  characters  should 
not  be  admitted  to  concerts  or  permitted  to  attend  annual 
treats.  Only  destitute  old  people  whose  home  condition 
and  past  character  are  good  should  be  eligible  for  out- 
door rehef  (the  respectable  poor).  The  apphcant,  whose 
past  conduct  has  been  indifferent  should  be  offered  the 
workhouse,  but  not  receive  more  comforts  than  experi- 
enced in  own  homes  ;  if  so,  what  inducement  for  thrift  ? 
Inadvisable  with  either  parent  suffering  from  hereditary 
disease  (physical  or  mental).  Frequently  parents  with 
phthisis  have  children  whilst  on  relief,  and  father  or 
mother  discharged  from  asylum,  cohabit,  produce  off- 
spring, and  return  to  asylum.  Deserted  cases  should  not 
be  left  optional  with  board,  often  collusion.  In  tem- 
porary illness  of  husband  removed  to  workhouse  infirmary, 
and  wife  and  family  assisted  outdoor.  Every  case  has 
peculiar  features  of  its  own.  There  are  some  cases  that 
could  not  be  met  adequately  outside  of  workhouse. 

Classes  applying  for  Relief. 
I  6.  The  applicants  for  relief  comprise  persons  of  nearly 
all  classes.  Instances  of  people  whose  parents  were 
leading  manufacturers  and  trade  in  Northampton  have 
through  altered  circumstances  been  compelled  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities  (exceptional 
cases).  Inquiries  prove  beyond  dispute  existing  con- 
ditions through  careless  indulgence.  The  ordinary  appli- 
cants come  from  the  lower  working  classes,  rarely  from 
skilled  labourers.  Referring  to  the  shoe  operative,  pro- 
portionately much  greater  numbers  come  from  the 
"  Rivetters  "  and  "  Finishers  "  whose  standard  of  home 
life  and  self-respect  are  probably  lower  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  shoe  trade.  General  appearance  to  and 
from  work  compares  unfavourably  with  the  smarter 
dressed  "  clicker."  Their  predominance  characterizes 
the  houses  and  districts  frequented.  The  better  class 
fshoe  operative  is  prudent,  careful,  and  thrifty,  but  without 
doubt  the  majority  lack  forethought,  self-denial,  entertain 
the  opinion  no  stigma  attached  to  pauperism,  foregoing 
no  pleasures,  disregarding  provision  against  inability  to 
work  through  sickness  or  other  causes.  Inheriting 
pauperism  through  several  generations. 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 
T.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  chiefly  : — 

(a)  Introduction  of  machinery.    "  Altered  method 
of  production." 

{h)  Drunkenness. 

(c)  Improvidence,  gambhng,  social  clubs,  s.port. 


(d)  Early  and  indiscreet  marriages.  "  Physically, 
mentally,  and  financially  unfit."  "  Domestic  ar- 
rangements." 

(e)  Lack  of  filial  respect,  and  support. 

8.  It  appears  obvious  when  early  marriages  are  con- 
tracted and  children  bom,  the  parents'  hmited  wage, 
every  year  increased  responsibihties,  handicapped  through- 
out life,  no  separation  of  sex,  even  at  later  period  ;  loss 
of  refinement  and  modesty.  ( 1 )  Cases  have  been  brought 
under  observation  o^  wives  imder  20  years  (twenty)  with 
husbands  of  similar  age,  parents  of  two  children.  (2) 
Father  dropsical,  -nafe's  father  died  of  consumption ; 
six  children  under  thirteen,  one  idiot  in  asylum,  another 
physically  deformed.  (3)  Father  blind,  weak  mind, 
one  boy  nine  years  ;  idiot ;  babe,  six  months,  bom  since 
receiving  relief.  (4)  Father  died  in  asylum,  son  married, 
receiving  outdoor  relief ;  sister  single,  two  children. 
(5)  Man,  "  paralysis,"  three  children  bom  during  time 
of  having  relief. 

9.  The  adults  in  a  family  do  not  entertain  sufficient 
respect  for  parents  :  in  majority  of  instances  absolutely 
refuce  to  render  any  monetary  assistance.  Callous  in- 
difference. No  degradation  in  association  with  Poor 
Law  Relief. 

10.  The  Board  of  Guardians  (Northampton)  as  at 
present  constituted  includes  five  licensed  victuallers. 
There  are  six  town  councillors.  Since  the  altered  method 
of  election  the  social  standing  of  candidates  seeking 
election  has  much  deteriorated.  The  best  men  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  nominated ;  would  be  un- 
successful imless  running  on  popular  lines.  Insufficient 
interest  taken  by  inhabitants  in  election,  '^''otes  obtained 
from  many  people  on  verge  of  pauperism. 

Administration  of  Relief. 

11.  Not  sufficient  discrimination  is  made  in  the  char- 
acters of  apphcants.  Extenuating  circumstances  are 
found  for  insobriety,  carelessness.  Persons  seeking  rehef 
approach  guardians,  who  frequently  champion  the  case, 
possibly  with  an  "  eye  on  town  council  ballot  box." 
Liberal  relief  is  given.  Destitution  rarely  tested  by 
offering  workhouse. 

12.  The  Poor  Law  as  administered  in  Northampton  is 
not  calculated  to  place  a  premium  upon  thrift.  Heads 
of  families  who  have  made  no  provision  against  illness, 
indulged  in  every  pleasure,  on  falhng  sick  and  seeking 
relief  are  frequently  granted  10s.,  sometimes  12s.  per 
week.  The  prudent,  thoughtful  man  (benefit  society)  who 
probably  at  times  seriously  inconvenienced  to  pay  club 
for  an  amount,  in  event  of  illness,  not  exceechng  that 
allowed  by  board,  has  also  to  contribute  his  portion 
of  the  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  that  section  of  the 
community  who  are  idle  and  improvident.  Relief  should 
not  approach  club  allowance.  Deserted  and  phthisical 
cases  should  not  be  allowed  outdoor  rehef.  The  drunk- 
ard and  convicted  thief  compelled  to  enter  "  house." 
Temporary  illness  of  husband,  man  offered  "  house  "  ; 
wife  and  family  if  necessary  reheved  outside. 

13.  Although  politics  do  not  enter  so  much  in  deahng 
with  applicants  for  relief,  they  exist  to  a  large  extent  in 
appointment  of  officers,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent 
in  contracts,  selection  of  tradesmen  for  supplying  house. 
The  strongest  political  party  returned,  elect  chairman 
from  own  body  (elections  are  contested  on  party  hnes). 
The  board  is  popularly  elected  and,  individual  town 
guardians  endeavour  to  retain  the  popular  public  opinion 
of  their  particular  ward.  The  small  tradesmen  complain, 
but  the  people  generally  are  satisfied.  A  member  recently 
retired  admitted  financial  losses  in  consequence  of  not 
being  considered  sufficiently  generous  in  obtaining  relief 
for  persons  in  the  locality  he  principally  dealt.  A  present 
member  stated  he  was  obliged  to  vote  for  relief  for  certain 
people  or  close  his  house. 

14.  Problems  should  be  approached  from  non-party 
standpoint. 

15.  Administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  in- 
dependent of  pubUc  opinion  =  commissioners. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  T.  J.  BASS,  VICAR  OF  ST.  LAURENCE,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Provincial  Ueban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  Any  qualifications  which  I  may  have  for  giving 
you  information  arise  out  of  my  experience.  I  was  a 
curate  for  four  years  in  Scotland  Road,  Liverpool,  one 
of  the  poorest  and  worst  parts  of  that  city.  I  was  em- 
ployed under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  established 
missions  in  thirteen  police  courts  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  I 
put  men  into  the  courts  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  the 
magistrates,  in  cases  ansing  out  of  poverty  and  other  causes. 
I  was,  for  four  years,  a  Secretary  for  the  Church  Pastoral 
Aid  Society,  which  gave  large  grants  to  maintain  clerical, 
lay,  and  women  workers  in  the  poorest  parishes  in  Eng- 
land. I  was  supposed  to  know  the  condition  of  the 
parishes  in  which  these  agents  worked.  I  have  been  for 
ten  years  the  Vicar  of  St.  Laurence  parish,  Birmingham, 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  in  England,  where  sweating 
and  unskilled  labour  predominate.  I  am  on  the  local 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  other  public  bodies  which  have  to 
deal  with  the  poor.  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
housing  and  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  have  travelled 
in  the  interest  of  these  subjects  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany.    I  am  the  present  Vicar  of  St.  Xaurence. 

2.  I  have  formed  several  well-defined  opinions  arising 
out  of  my  experience  as  a  worker  for  twenty  years. 

3.  The  qualification  for  persons  who  desire  to  serve 
on  Boards  of  Guardians  is  too  low ;  the  result  is  that 
men  who  lack  the  capacity,  are  elected  on  such  boards 
and  a  better  class  of  man  as  a  result  will  not  serve.  Men 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  education  possible  and 
little  or  no  business  ability  or  experience,  are  elected, 
and  have  to  deal  with  very  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
public  interest,  amounts  often  running  into  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  No  business  firm  could  possibly  succeed 
in  this  way.  Great  financial  questions  which  affect  the 
whole  community  are  settled  by  some  who  have  a  very 
limited  capacity.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  all 
members  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  but  to  many  within 
my  own  knowledge. 

4.  The  amount  of  labour  involved  in  doing  duty  on  a 
Board  of  Guardians  is  considerable.  The  workhouses  are 
often  in  remote  places,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  corre- 
sponding advantage  to  a  man  serving  a  sa  member.  I 
note  that  in  Germany  civil  advantages  are  given,  and  I 
would  recommend  the  idea  which  might  be  worked  out 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  : — Freedom  from  jury  duty, 
freedom  from  a  percentage  of  rates,  or  some  other  simple 
method,  and  the  names  of  Guardians  who  serve  for  five 
or  seven  years  placed  upon  a  Civic  Roll  of  Honour. 

5.  Under  the  present  system  of  the  Poor  Law,  Boards 
of  Guardians  are  constituted  as  judge  and  jury,  and  also 
either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  cases  of  irregularity  at 
Workhouses.  This  method  has  grave  objections,  which  I 
will  illustrate  by  a  case  in  point.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  I  made  complaint  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  master  of  the  Aston  Union  refused  to  admit,  I 
tliink,  five  children  who  were  suffering  from  cruelty. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  police  officer  and  an  in- 
spector from  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  The  ground  of  refusal  was  that  the 
pohce  officer  did  not  bring  an  order  from  the  Relieving 
Officer.  The  master  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  which  specifies  a  workhouse 
as  a  place  of  safety  for  such  children,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
on  a  winter's  night  the  National  Society  was  put  to  the 
expense  of  driving  the  children  and  the  officers  over  four 
miles  to  the  house  of  the  Relieving  Officer  to  get  an  order 
which  was  quite  unnecessary.  The  Local  Government 
Board  referred  the  case  to  the  Guardians,  together  with 
the  copy  of  my  statement.  I  presented  myself  at  the 
workhouse  at  the  inquiry  with  another  gentleman. 
Practically  I  was  plaintiff  in  the  case  ;  neither  myself 
nor  solicitor  were  allowed  to  produce  evidence,  or  ask 
certain  questions  relative  to  the  case.  The  Guardians 
asked  such  questions  as  they  thought  proper,  and  came 
to  a  conclusion. 


6.  I  hold  it  to  be  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
that  when  a  charge  is  brought  against  any  workliouse 
official  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  able  to  be  present  and 
state  his  case,  either  personally  or  through  a  solicitor,  that 
he  should  be  there  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  that  every 
scrap  of  evidence  that  could  be  produced  should  be  given, 
and  also  that  the  Local  Government  Board  ought  not  to 
accept  the  evidence  given  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  any  case  until  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  shall  have 
every  opportunity  given,  either  of  confirming  their 
case  or  clearing  themselves.  , 

7.  I  further  suggest  to  you  that  the  chairman  of  any 
Board  of  Inquiry  should  have  associated  with  him  always  a 
legal  gentleman,  fully  qualified,  and  capable  of  stating 
and  giving  advice  as  to  matters  of  law  and  evidence.  If 
this  was  done,  some  real  value  might  be  attached  to  the 
conclusions  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  little  public  confidence,  and  especially 
amongst  the  poor,  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  No 
other  body  that  I  know  of,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Government,  is  allowed  to  conduct  their  inquiries  in  such 
a  loose  maimer.    A  decision  ought  to  be  a  judicial  decision > 

8.  Again,  from  what  I  have  seen  I  bcHeve  it  to  be 
against  the  interests  of  justice  for  inquiries  to  be  con- 
ducted in  workhouses  ;  every  pauper  within  the  House 
should  feel  his  absolute  freedom  to  speak,  apart  from  the 
presence  or  otherwise  of  his  master  or  overseer,  and  the 
public  ought  to  have  the  right  of  being  present,  that  they 
may  know  what  is  done  and,  more  particularly,  how  it  is 
done.  Ratepayers  as  a  body  are  heavily  taxed ,  and  no 
Court  of  Inquiry  ought  to  be  to  them  as  a  Star  Chamber. 

9.  Workhouse  Infirmaries. — It  is  a  fact  that  the  poor 
are  willing  to  go  into  the  General  Hospitals,  but  they  have 
a  shrinking  from  going  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  ; 
there  must  be  reasons  for  this  ?  It  is  not  my  place  now 
to  recall  matters  which  have  happened,  but  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  a  better  management  of  these  places  if  it 
was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  a  medical  man  should  be 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  Infirmary  Committee  and  to 
give  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  If  such  a  man  could  not 
be  found  who  would  act  in  a  voluntary  manner,  then  he 
should  receive  some  remuneration. 

10.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  insist  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  nurses  being  ajapointed 
according  to  the  number  of  the  patients.  Some  time 
ago,  at  the  Aston  workhouse,  there  was  one  probationer 
night  nurse  to  every  fifty  patients,  and  there  were  fourteen 
night  cases  where  repeated  dressings  were  needed  during 
the  night.  It  was  stated  before  the  Board  that  the 
doctors  were  obliged  to  give  opiates,  to  prevent  what 
were  termed  accidents.  I  have  not  got  the  evidence 
before  me  now,  but  I  believe  there  is  still  room  for  great 
improvement  there. 

11.  The  lamentable  stories  I  have  heard  from  some 
of  these  places  make  it,  to  me,  a  matter  of  little  wonder 
that  the  poor  dread  the  infirmary. 

12.  Again,  it  is  a  fact  unworthy  of  our  civilisation  and 
our  education  that  consumptive  cases  are  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  able-bodied,  or  persons  suffering  from  ailments^, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  body  of  guardians  whose  view 
of  life  is  often  very  limited  should  be  in  a  position  to 
order  things  to  be  done  which  are  altogether  contrary  to 
medical  and  sanitary  science.  The  supervision  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  at  the  present  time  is  much 
too  limited,  and  more  medical  inspectors  are  needed 
wlio  should  pay  surprise  visits  to  the  infirmaries. 

13.  I  have  frequently  found  that  where  surprise  visits 
are  paid  to  workhouses,  the  officials  get  wind  of  the  fact 
beforehand  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  visit  is  frustrated. 
No  one  but  the  inspector  should  know  about  a  contem- 
plated visit.  He  should  be  compelled  rmder  penalty 
not  to  divulge  his  movements  directly  or  indirectly. 
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14.  The  duty  of  guardians  should  be  to  look  after  the 
poor  and  the  poor  only.  The  present  system,  whereby 
the  office  of  Registrar  of  Births.  Deaths  and  Marriages 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  most  objec- 
tionable. Cases  have  been  known  where  the  office  has 
been  filled  by  the  Guardians  putting  in  workhouse  officials  ; 
it  is  sometimes  an  easy  way  of  shelving  a  man.  There 
are  other  ways  of  securing  much  better  appointments. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether,  under  the  present  system 
of  appointment,  the  best  men  are  got  for  the  work. 

15.  As  to  the  workhouse  proper,  there  is  a  dread  of  it 
in  the  minds  of  the  poor.  Men  who  have  lived  honest 
and  respectable  lives,  and  in  their  declining  years  are 
obliged  to  seek  the  workhouse,  shudder  at  the  thought  cf 
being  obliged  to  associate  with  those  who  have  lived  disso- 
lute and  disreputable  lives.  In  all  justice  they  ought  not  to 
be  equally  treated  and  compelled  to  consort  together, 
yet  the  present  system  metes  out  the  same  conditions 
to  each  equally.  The  result  is  that  the  workhouse  has 
had  a  stigma  attached  to  it  which  is  deplorable. 

16.  The  first  year  I  was  vicar  of  this  parish  I  saw 
fourteen  deaths  from  common  starvation.  I  do  not  say 
that  they  were  registered  as  such,  but  they  certainly  died 
from  cold,  hunger  and  exposure — that  was  the  primary 
cause.  The  people  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse. 
Had  they  been  offered  almshouses  they  would  have  gone 
in,  because  there  is  not  the  stigma  attached  to  the  alms- 
house there  is  to  the  workhouse. 

17.  I  suggest  that  workhouses  be  divided  into  two 
sorts,  as  in  Germany ;  one  for  those  of  good  character, 
called  by  some  other  name  than  a  workhouse  ;  the  other 
a  house  where  the  wastrel,  the  criminal  and  the  vicious 
shall  be  associated  with  people  of  their  own  class,  put  on 
a  different  diet  and  given  different  work  to  do.  If  shame 
is  to  be  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  rate-built 
iastitutions,  let  it  be  with  these.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that 
in  England  "  Virtue  has  not  its  own  reward  "  in  the 

jnatter  of  Poor  Law.  "  Nor  does  Justice  give  to  everyone 
his  own." 

18.  As  to  outdoor  relief,  some  boards  of  guardians 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  help  with  outdoor  relief  wives  and 
families  where  the  husband  is  in  gaol.  I  have  known 
cases  where  the  wife  and  family  have  striven  to  maintain 
the  home,  and  in  the  end  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  the 
workhouse.    When  the  man  came  out  of  gaol  his  home 


was  gone  and  his  chance  of  reformation  very  much 
lessened.  I  have  kno'wn  cases  where,  under  such  circum- 
stances, men  have,  in  desperation,  again  committed 
crime.  Further  comment  on  this  is  needless.  I  be- 
lieve the  home  life  of  England  to  be  invaluable.  'V^Tien  a 
man  loses  his  home  he  loses  everything. 

19.  There  is  a  tendency,  where  possible,  to  refuse  out- 
door relief  to  widows  and  children.  This  I  have  seen  to 
work  out  badly.  Where  a  woman  keeps  herself  respectable 
and  tries  to  maintain  her  children  and  to  bring  up  a  healthy 
progeny,  the  State  ought  to  assist  her  with  outdoor  relief. 
When  the  State  refuses  this,  the  women  and  children  are 
compelled  often  to  do  sweating  work  at  a  sweating  wage  to 
maintain  life.  The  Guardians  all  unconsciously  work 
into  the  hands  of  sweating  employers  to  the  detriment 
of  a  living  wage.  The  result  is  sickness,  physical  degenera- 
tion, and  sometimes  crime.  I  have  known  women  of 
this  sort,  pure  and  honourable,  who  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  children  have  either  become  immoral  or  allowed 
their  homes  to  become  bawdy  houses.  Moreover,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  costs  more  to  maintain  a  widow  and 
her  family  in  the  workhouse  than  to  keep  them  going  by 
outdoor  relief. 

20.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  entirely 
substitute  charity  for  outdoor  relief. 

21.  Overseers  of  the  Poor. — The  magistiates  now  appoint 
these  yearly,  March  25th,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
vestry  of  the  parish.  The  result  often  is  the  same  men 
are  appointed,  sometimes  for  fifteen  years  consecutively 
and  they  come  to  regard  it  as  a  life  office.  In  my  opinion 
no  overseer  ought  to  be  allowed  to  serve  more  than  a 
year,  and  then  two  years  ought  to  elapse  before  he  could 
be  again  nominated ;  this  would  give  fresh  life  and  vigor 
to  the  overseership.  Moreover,  the  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trates should  be  authorised  to  advertise  the  vacant  over- 
seers positions,  receive  nominations  from  not  less  than 
five  ratepayers,  present  these  nominations  to  the  magis- 
trates and  let  the  magistrates  appoint  from  the  nomination 
lists.  The  advertising  should  be  effected  three  weeks 
before  the  appointments,  and  the  advertisments  should 
run  for  a  full  week  in  all  the  local  papers.  According 
to  present  custom  ratepayers  have  little  or  no  voice  in 
appointments.  Vestry  meetings  are  called  at  incon- 
venient times,  few  attend.  There  should  be  a  wider 
nomination. 
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Pbovincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  Social. — Ample  provision  made,  but  I  think  seldom 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  younger  portion  of  those  persons 
who  have  recourse  to  the  guardians  for  out-relief. 

2.  Indttstrial. — Too  much  boy  and  girl  labour,  also 
married  women,  to  be  good  for  the  town.  Men  in  the 
prime  of  life  are  at  a  discount  in  some  trades. 

3.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  giving  of  out- 
relief,  and  where  parents  have  been  known  to  have  been 
improvident  and  of  drinking  habits,  indoor  orders  would 
be  best,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  town. 

4.  Deserted  women  should  (except  in  very  exceptional 
cases)  be  always  given  orders  for  the  House. 

5.  In  my  experience  it  has  happened,  when  proving 
cases  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  that  the  parties  were 
not  married  (this,  of  course,  could  be  got  over  by  certi- 
ficates, which  is  now  done),  but  even  then  it  so  often 
happens  that  the  women  are  in  collusion  with  their  hus- 
bands, who  are  sending  them  money  at  the  same  time  as 
they  are  in  receipt  of  relief.  I  could  give  from  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  other  officers  who  have  had  such 
eases. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly 
•wddows  with  families,  aged  persons  with  no  one  to  help 
them,  a  percentage  who  never  tried  to  make  provision, 
but  spent  all  as  they  obtained  it. 


7.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  (a)  that  many  poor 
persons  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  save  for  old 
age  ;  (b)  perio<is  of  bad  trade ;  (c)  displacement  by  machi- 
nery ;  {d)  improvidence;  and  (e)  the  reluctance  of  sons 
and  dauebters  to  rise  to  their  responsibilities  towards  their 
aged  parents. 

8.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are  married  and  single  women,  retired  tradesmen,  and 
Labour  representatives. 

9.  The  following  is  the  method  of  administering  relief 
in  this  union.  Persons  seeking  out-relief  come  to  the 
relieving  officer,  who  takes  particulars  of  age,  residence, 
and  those  liable  by  law  to  help,  visits  their  home,  makes 
due  enouiry  into  character  and  previous  habits  of  life. 
Applicant  then  meets  committee,  when  relieving  officer 
gives  his  report  and  the  committee  decide  what  shall  be 
dore.  Should  outdoor  relief  be  given,  relieving  officer 
pays  weekly  ihe  amount  ordered,  making  frequent  visits 
and  irstantly  reporting  any  irregularity  found  or  any 
improved  circumstances  found. 

10.  The  only  suggestions  for  reform  that  I  make  are 
that  guardians,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  take  part  in 
the  granting  of  out-relief  when  it  is  to  their  own  tenanta. 
as  it  lends  itself  to  what  is  not  desirable. 

11.  I  also  think  that  in  large  unions  a  lady  officer  (one 
with  tact)  mey  be  very  useful  in  maternity  cases  and 
with  feeble-minded  girls. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  ROBERT  H.  BEST,  MEMBER  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  ;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WEST  DIVISION  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BIRMINGHAM  AID  SOCIETY  ;  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NELSON  STREET  SUNDAY 
MORNING  ADULT  SCHOOL  ;  CHAIRMAN  OF  A  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY ;  CHAIR- 
MAN  OF    THE    "MASTERS'   TRADE   ASSOCIATION   AND    CONCILIATION  BOARD." 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  For  the  last  forty  years  I  have  travelled  regularly  in 
"Germany  and  have  been  impressed  with  the  greater 
progress  made  in  Germany  than  in  this  country  during 
a  similar  period.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration, but  hold  views  which  are  shared  by  large 
numbers  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  which  answer  many 
■of  the  questions  contained  in  your  schedule. 

Statements  of  Social  Conditions  contained  in  Reports  : 
"  The  Erassworkers  of  Berlin  and  of  Birmingham  " 
and  "  The  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society." 

2.  The  facts  upon  which  I  have  based  those  opinions 
are  contained  in  the  Report :  "  A  Comparison  ;  the  Brass- 
workers  of  Berlin  and  of  Birmingham,"  and  my  pamphlet, 
*"  The  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society,"  which  I  beg  to 
hand  you  per  same  post,  and  in  which  the  passages  which 
fcear  upon  your  questions  are  marked  with  blue  pencil. 

Pauperism  and  Unemployment. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  pauperism  and  unem- 
ployment, one  very  important  point  is  omitted  from  the 
Report,  "  The  Erassworkers,"  in  consequence  of  its 
having  become  a  political  question,  viz.,  the  question  of 
free  imports. 

Free  Trade  and  Protection. 

4.  In  my  opinion,  a  discriminating  protection  of  the 
industries  of  this  country  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  its 
workpeople.  It  is  generally  held  that  our  working 
classes  are  suffering  from  an  excessive  supply  of  unskilled 
workmen.  The  remedy  usually  recommended  for  this  is 
to  educate  youths  and  apprentices  in  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  but,  in  my  opinion,  occupation  for  them 
in  skilled  handicrafts  during  their  working  time  is  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  technical  knowledge  imparted 
to  them  during  their  spare  time  ;  the  two,  theory  and 
practice  are  essential,  and  for  this  purpose  the  skilled 
handicraft  trades  must  be  preserved  for  the  workpeople 
to  practice  in.  From  my  experience  as  a  manufacturer, 
I  d3  not  think  that  technical  schools  can  in  themselves 
create  sufficient  emplojrment. 

The  Weak  Spot  in  the  Elberfdd  System  of  Poor  Relief. 

5.  With  respect  to  my  pamphlet :  "  The  City  of  Bir- 
mingham Aid  Society,"  and  the  description  of  the  Berlin 
Armenpflegen,  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  It  was 
written  with  the  object  of  stimulating  Birmingham 
citizens  to  action  by  showing  up  in  a  rosy  light  some  of 
the  social  conditions  of  Berlin  ;  the  report  is  quite 
true  in  the  sense  of  a  comparison,  but  for  your  guidance 
it  is  right  to  say  that  Dr.  Muensterberg,  the  President 
of  the  Berlin  Poor  Law  Board,  does  not  share  my  rosy 
view  of  their  conditions.  On  December  15th,  1906,  he 
wrote  me  re  my  pamphlet : — 

"  As  I  have  already  said  to  you  on  a  former  occasion, 
your  conception  of  our  Berlin  conditions  is  much  too 
favourable.  It  is  true  that  an  ideal  and  a  task  is  held 
tip  for  our  helpers  in  the  manner  you  have  represented. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  task  is  far  from  fulfilled 
in  the  extent  which  is  necessary  for  a  practical  care  of 
the  poor.  With  this  limitation  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
confirming  your  report  of  it." 

6.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Muensterberg  has  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  helpers 
of  the  right  sort.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the 
Commission  to  take  the  opinion  of  an  expert  like  Dr. 
Muensterberg,  and  that  he  be  either  invited  to  come 
over  and  give  evidence  in  London,  or  that  certain  questions 
should  be  formulated,  and  a  representative  appointed  to 
visit  him  in  Berlin,  and  obtain  answers  on  the  spot. 


7.  Hamburg  is  a  city  which  is  particularly  worthy  of 
examination  because  in  Dr.  Muensterberg's  opinion,  it  is 
administering  the  Elberfeld  system  of  Poor  Law  relief 
on  model  lines. 

The  Danish  System  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 

8.  The  Danish  system  of  Poor  Law  rehef,  as  described 
by  Miss  Edith  Sellers  is,  I  presume,  familiar  to  the 
Commission.  It  seems  particularly  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  because  according  to  Miss  Edith  Sellers, 
the  principle  of  classification  and  discrimination  has  been 
developed  in  Denmark  still  further  than  in  Germany,  and 
■with  correspondingly  better  results.  As  will  be  seen 
from  Miss  Sellers'  description,  the  rehef  is  divided  into 
five  classes,  besides  that  for  old-age  relief  and  for  children. 

9.  I  do  not  beheve  it  is  practicable  to  substitute  charity 
for  out-reUef,  but  think  that  help  for  the  respectable 
deserving  poor  should  be  found  by  charitable  persons. 
I  hold  that  a  large  amount  of  the  present  poverty  is  due 
to  the  social  conditions  under  which  the  working  classes 
live. 

10.  The  rich  should  maintain  those  poor  persons  of 
unblemished  character  who  are  in  need  through  no  fault 
of  their  own ;  they  should  be  helped  from  charitable 
sources  without  any  stigma  or  penalty  being  attached  to  it. 

11.  Those  whose  character  is  not  unimpeachable 
should  be  helped  by  outdoor  relief  with  disenfranchise- 
ment. 

12.  The  thriftless  and  lazy  should  go  into  indoor 
institutions  for  supervision  with  powers  over  their  personal 
liberty. 

13.  The  drunken  and  vicious  should  be  confined  in  an 
institution  of  a  penal  nature,  submitting  to  pou  ers  over 
their  personal  liberty. 

14.  The  old  and  feeble  should  be  cared  for  in  institutions 
divided  into  three  grades  of  character. 

15.  The  aged  of  good  character  should  be  pensioned 
by  the  community. 

Care  of  Children. 

16.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  care  of  the  children  is  the 
crux  of  the  future  situation.  The  provisions  made  for 
them  and  the  greater  expenditure  in  this  direction  by 
Germany  and  Denmark,  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
examination.  For  this  purpose  investigation  in  Germany 
and  Denmark  will  naturally  be  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Commission. 

17.  I  enclose  herewith  cutting  from  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Mail,  January  29th,  re  Floodgate  Street  Council 
School  children,  containing  definite  figures.  (See  Ap- 
pendix No.  CXIII.  (A.). 

18.  I  look  upon  free  breakfasts,  and  such  societies  as  the 
"  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  etc.,"  as  being 
palliatives,  and  incapable  of  reaching  the  root  of  the  evil. 

19.  The  working  class  audiences  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  addressing,  and  also  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals I  have  consulted,  would  undoubtedly  approve  of  the 
children  being  taken  out  of  the  charge  of  brutal,  immoral 
and  neglectful  parents,  compeUing  the  parents  to  support 
them,  and  if  necessary  to  confine  the  parents  in  a  penal 
establishment. 

The  Personnel  oi  Guardians. 

20.  You  will,  I  think,  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
faithful  replies  with  regard  to  the  personnel  of  our  guar- 
dians imless  such  replies  be  treated  as  confidential  com- 
munications.   Tt,  is,  I  think,  common  knowledge  that  thp 
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method  under  which  guardians  of  the  poor  are  elected 
does  not  tend  to  bring  forward  those  citizens  who  are 
best  fitted  and  competent  to  administer  such  an  important 
institution.  The  appointment  by  the  municipahty  of  a 
certain  number  of  guardians  to  represent  them  who  would 
at  the  same  time  be  members  of  the  City  Aid  Society 
or  of  Charitable  Organisations,  would  be  an  assistance  in 
bringing  about  more  co-operative  work. 

Greater  Co-operation  of  Existing  Agencies. 

21.  I  strongly  hold  that  one  important  aim  of  the  Com- 
mission should  be  to  bring  about  a  greater  co-operation 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  helping  the  poor. 

The  Registry. 

22.  A  joint  registry  of  the  poor  of  the  city  in  one  build- 
ing is,  I  think,  of  primary  importance.  In  this  registry, 
the  records  from  all  sources,  police,  guardians  of  the  poor. 
City  Aid,  Distress  Committee,  Charity  Organisation, 
religious  and  charitable  bodies,  should  accumiilate  and 
provide  that  information  which  is  essential  before  it  is 


possible  to  efficiently  discriminate  between  the  poor  of 
good  and  bad  character. 

Charitable  or  Municipal  Hospitals. 
23.  As  indicated  in  my  Report,  I  have  no  doubt  that- 
the  charities  in  Birmingham,  such  as  the  hospitals,  fail  vol 
their  work  in  comparison  with  the  municipal  charities- 
in  BerHn.  The  working  classes  have  to  go  from  one  sub- 
scribers' house  to  another  begging  Hospital  notes  and 
have  a  constant  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  p irticularly- 
in-patient  notes.  In  comparison  with  the  Beilin  muni- 
cipal hospitals,  patients  are  hurried  out  to  make  room 
for  those  who  are  waiting  their  turn  to  come  in  The 
out-patients  are  too  numerous  for  the  doctors  to  prescribe- 
for  efficiently.  The  diet,  cleanUness  and  appointments  are- 
inferior  to  the  Berhn  hospitals.  The  demand  upon  the^ 
time  of  the  subscribers  in  replying  to  appUcations  for 
hospital  notes  is  considerable,  and  in  one  case  I  ant 
obliged  to  subscribe  anonymously  in  order  to  avoid  the^ 
numerous  applications  for  notes  which  I  am  unable  tcs> 
grant. 
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{Paper  handed  in  iy  Mr.  R.  H.  Best,  Birmingham.) 


Birmingham's  Starving  Children. 


Sir, — Having  seen  the  special  article,  "Birmingham's 
Starving  Children,"  in  your  issue  of  Monday,  I  should  like 
to  give  a  few  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the  subject, 
for  the  perusal  of  those,  and  I  believe  there  are  many,  who 
think  that  the  needs  of  the  destitute  children  are  met  by 
existing  agencies.  Since  the  work  of  feeding  the  hungry 
scholars  was  transferred  from  voluntary  agencies  to  the 
guardians  of  the  Poor  the  destitute  children  of  Birmingham 
have  been  immeasurably  worse  off.  Up  till  Christmas, 
1905,  nearly  all  cases,  if  not  quite  aU,  were  dealt  with 
either  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  Hookham,  or  the 
Free  Dinner  Society,  the  former  providing  free  breakfasts 
and  the  latter  free  dinners,  the  children  being  at  liberty  to 
attend  both  meals  if  they  so  desired.  Now  what  is  the 
condition  of  affairs  ?  On  Thursday  last,  with  the  ther- 
mometer standing  about  5  degrees  below  freezing  point,  I 
found  twenty-seven  children  who  had  had  no  dinner,  and  169 
others  had  had  so  little  that  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
go  to  the  soup  kitchen  if  it  had  been  open.  Yesterday 
(Monday,  a  day  when  food  is,  as  a  rule,  more  plentiful)  the 
numbers  were  29  and  128,  and  this  in  a  school  of  less  than 
500  scholars.  Prior  to  Christmas,  1905,  we  fed  every 
morning  180  scholars  and  sent  from  100  to  150  to  dinner 
at  the  soup  kitchen.  Now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hookham's 
kindness,  we  feed  seventy-one  fatherless  and  deserted 
children  at  breakfast ;  the  remainder,  about  100,  who  had 
breakfast  and  the  larger  number  who  had  dinners,  have  to 


do  the  best  they  can,  which,  in  some  cases,  means  going: 
without.  In  clothing,  too,  the  children  are  equally- 
destitute.  I  lately  sent  a  hst  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Police- 
Aided  Association  of  160  names  of  children  whose  boots:- 
and  clothing  were  practically  useless.  I  could  easily  have- 
made  the  number  250,  but  being  afraid  of  asking  for  toO' 
much,  sent  only  the  very  worst  cases.  So  far  about- 
thirty  children  have  been  provided  with  a  complete  outfit,, 
and  sixty-five  others  with  boots  and  stockings,  partly 
from  the  Mail  fund  and  partly  from  the  Police-Aided. 
Association,  so  that  at  present  there  are  nearly  lOO- 
children  in  this  school  whose  boots  are  worse  than, 
useless,  and  whose  "  tattered  and  torn  "  clothing  is  suck 
as  to  make  them  pitiable  sights.  These,  Sir,  are  thfr 
bare  facts,  which  your  readers  may  ponder.  Into  the- 
question  of  whose  is  the  fault  and  whose  the  duty  to- 
aUeviate  the  suffering  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  I  se&^ 
your  special  contributor  will  shortly  deal  with  remedies,, 
and  as  a  schoolmaster  of  twelve  years'  experience  among; 
the  "  submerged  tenth "  of  this  great  city  I  shali 
anxiously  await  his  second  contribution. — Yours,  etc., 

T.  W.  Cooper, 
Headmaster. 

Council  School  (Upper  Department), 
Floodgate  Street, 
January  29th. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXIV. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE*  BY  MR.   J.  T.  BESTON,  MEMBER  OF   THE  BIRMINGHAM 

BOARD   OF  GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  have  for  twelve  years  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  St.  Stephen's  Ward  in  the  parish  of 
Birmingham  and  have  also  for  fifteen  years  acted  as 
honorary  secretary  for  the  North  Birmingham  Relief 
Fund,  a  voluntary  organisation  which  dealt  -with  cases  of 
temporary  distress  arising  from  sickness  or  shortness  of 
emplojmaent  and  which  is  now  merged  into  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Aid  Society.  In  response  to  your  enquiries 
I  have  to  observe : — 


2.  The  special  peculiarity  of  the  social  and  industrial 
condition  of  the  parish  of  Bhmingham  appears  to  me  to  be- 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  actual  residents  in  the  parish 
are  either  unskilled  labourers  or  workmen  employed  in. 
trades  which  on  the  average  pay  very  low  wages,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  middle  class,  i.e.,  manufacturers  and  small 
masters  who  have  their  works  m  the  parish  as  well  as  th& 
more  highly  skilled  and  better  paid  artisans,  prefer  to 
reside  in  some  other  part  of  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs  such 


*  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Beston,  this  statement  of  evidence  has  not  been  revised. 
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■as  Handsworth,  Moseley,  King's  Heath  or  Yardley,  the 
result  being  that  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  we  have  an 
■excessive  number  of  households  where  poverty  is  the 
normal  condition — and  the  demand  for  Poor  Law  reUef 
is  out  of  all  proportion  in  comparison  with  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Of  the  10,000  houses  in 
the  Northern  Division  of  the  City  (St.  George's,  St. 
Stephen's  and  St.  Mary's  Wards)  there  are  probably  not 
anore  than  200  used  exclusively  as  dwelling  houses  which 
-are  rated  at  more  than  £12  per  annum- 

3.  The  guardians  for  the  parish  of  Birmingham  have 
^iuring  the  past  twenty-five  years  made  various  successful 
■"experiments  in  Poor  Law  administration,  including : — 

(a)  The  provision  of  cottage  homes  for  about  450 
children  at  Marston  Green,  about  =iix  miles  away  under 
the  care  of  a  superintendent,  and  in  homes  for  about 
twenty  children  in  the  charge  of  foster  parents — these 
homes  are  at  present  only  occupied  by  the  children  of 
Protestants — the  Catholic  children  being  sent  to  the 
certified  schools  provided  by  the  Catholic  community. 

(6)  The  provision  of  an  infirmary  for  all  destitute 
■cases  suffering  from  sickness,  disease  or  accident,  and 
^t  present  also  providing  for  i  pileptic  cases  and  the 
jnilder  forms  of  dementia  or  idiocy. 

(c)  And  more  recently  the  provision  of  a  home  in 
the  parish  itself  for  children  (boys  and  girls)  who  are 
■only  temporarily  in  care  of  the  guardians,  but  whom 
they  desire  to  keep  from  association  with  the  work- 
house itself. 

{d)  While  in  conjunction  with  the  adjacent  unions 
of  Aston  and  King's  Norton  the  Birmingham  Board 
are  now  developing  a  scheme  for  the  separate  treat- 
ment of  the  epileptics  in  their  charge  at  a  joint 
Poor  Law  establishment  situate  in  the  King's  Norton 
district. 

4.  There  have  also  been  experiments  in  the  workhouse 
itself  in  the  creation  of  a  "  merit "  class,  giving  some 
apecial  privileges  to  all  the  inmates  whose  character  and 
behaviour  justify  their  inclusion  in  this  category,  while 
■experiments  in  other  directions,  such  as  baking — by  which 
^11  the  bread  used  for  the  workhouse,  infirmary,  and  the 
outdoor  poor  is  provided — the  making  of  gas  used  for 
lighting  the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  and  the  pumping 
•of  the  water  used  in  the  two  establishments,  which  ex- 
periments have  somewhat  reduced  the  cost,  and  found 
•employment  for  a  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house. 

5.  In  my  opinion  it  is  desirable,  when  aged  persons  of 
.■good  character  have  to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  rates, 
that  it  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  out-relief,  provided 
the  appUcants  are  in  sufiiciently  good  health  to  look  after 
themselves  or  have  friends  or  relatives  who  will  take  an 
interest  in  them,  and  in  the  case  of  widows  with  young 
children  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  the  mother  is  of  good 
•character,  honest,  sober  and  industrious,  it  is  best  to  leave 
the  children  in  her  care,  granting  such  out-relief  in  money 
and  kind  as  will  adequately  meet  the  necessities  of  each 
individual  case,  and  encouraging  the  mother  to  have  the 
children  taught  such  trade  or  business  as  will  be  for  their 
permanent  benefit,  but  in  the  cases  of  aged  persons  of  in- 
different or  bad  character,  and  in  the  cases  of  children 
whose  mothers  are  in  the  judgment  of  the  guardians,  either 
incompetent  to  manage  their  children  or  are  known  to  be 
lazy,  drunken,  dishonest  or  immoral,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  send  such  aged  persons  to  the 
-workhouse  and  to  place  the  children  of  such  widows  in  the 
-cottage  homes  or  certified  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  classes  specified  above  as  appli- 
'Cants  there  are  occasionally  applications  from  young  people 
between  twenty  and  forty  years  who  have  either  from 
lack  of  means  or  lack  of  will  neglected  to  make  any 
■provision  against  sickness  by  joining  a  friendly  society,  or  to 
meet  the  expenses  attending  the  birth  of  their  children.  It 
appears  to  me  that  in  all  such  cases  careful  investigation 
as  to  means  should  be  made  and,  if  possible,  the  recipient  of 
such  relief  should  be  compelled  to  repay  the  value  of  the 
.assistance  given. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
•define,  but  in  my  experience  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  applications  for  assistance  from  the  rates  arise 


from  the  unavoidable  misfortune  of  the  applicants  or 
from  causes  beyond  their  control ;  in  my  judgment  the 
main  causes  of  pauperism  are  three  : — 

(a)  Lack  of  thrift  and  the  absence  of  any  serious 
attempt  to  make  pro-vasion  for  shortness  of  em- 
ployment, sickness  or  old  age. 

(h)  The  habit  of  excessive  drinking  and  consequent 
loss  of  character  and  employment. 

(c)  The  desire  of  sons  and  daughters  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  their  parents  when 
past  work  and  place  this  burden  upon  the  community 
at  large. 

8.  In  making  investigation  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  of  those  persons  receiving 
out-relief  I  seldom  find  the  persons  assisted  have  been 
members  of  any  trade  union  or  friendly  society,  or  con- 
nected with  any  adult  school  or  associated  -with  any 
organisation  for  the  promotion  of  thrift. 

9.  The  persons  usually  selected  as  guardians  in  Bir- 
mingham and  the  district  are  mostly  of  the  middle  class, 
■with  some  ladies  and  working-men  representatives.  Of  the 
thirty-six  guardians  for  the  parish  of  Birmingham  fivo 
are  ladies,  and  five,  including  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  are 
also  members  of  the  city  council.  The  lady  members  have 
given  specially  valuable  ser'vice  in  connection  ■with  the 
training  of  the  children  at  the  Marston  Green  Homes. 
The  lying-in  wards  and  the  general  administration  of  tho 
workhouse  and  infirmary,  and  while  sometimes  differing 
as  to  the  details,  the  whole  of  the  members,  both  men  and 
women,  have  in  my  opinion  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  increase  the  happiness  of  those  persons 
who  come  under  their  care — and  in  doing  this  to  have 
due  regard  to  the  efficient  and  economical  working  of  the 
various  institutions  in  their  charge. 

10.  The  administration  of  relief  in  the  parish  of  Bir- 
mingham is  dealt  with  by  the  various  committees  appointed 
by  the  guardians,  and  their  proposals  are  as  a  rule  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  by  the  whole  board. 

11.  The  Workhouse  Committee  deals  ■vdth  the  manage- 
ment of  the  workhouse  and  the  Summer  Hill  Home  for 
in-and-out  children,  and  also  looks  after  the  children 
in  the  certified  CathoUc  schools. 

12.  The  Infirmary  Committee  is  responsible  for  the 
effective  administration  of  the  infirmary — including  at 
present  the  epileptics — and  also  for  the  lying-in  ward. 

13.  The  Marston  Green  Homes  Committee  has  control 
of  all  the  arrangements  for  the  feeding,  clothing,  edu- 
cating and  training  of  the  children  sent  to  the  homes. 

14.  Out-relief  is  administered  by  four  District  Relief 
Committees  and  is  supervised  by  a  Central  Out-relief  Com- 
mittee which  includes  members  of  the  district  committees 
and  which  take  charge  of  reUef  given  through  other  unions 
and  public  institutions,  and  is  responsible  for  the  medical 
out-reHef  and  for  the  vaccination  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  the  parish,  while  it  has  for  the  past  year 
been  responsible  for  the  breakfasts  provided  under  the 
School  Children's  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

15.  The  Stores  Committee  deals  exclusively  with  the 
purchase  of  provisions  and  necessaries,  while  the  Finance 
Committee  takes  the  oversight  of  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  guardians  and  has  the  general 
administration  of  the  parish  offices  in  its  care. 

16.  All  questions  of  removal  and  settlement  are  dealt 
with  by  the  removal  committee. 

With  regard  to  reforms,  briefly  my  suggestions 
would  be  : — 

(a)  That  special  pensions  should  be  provided 
for  the  deserving  poor. 

{h)  That  the  guardians  should  have  fuller  powers 
in  dealing  with  cases  needing  help  through  temporary 
lack  of  employment. 

(c)  That  they  should  have  power  to  detain  and,  if 
necessary,  to  punish  habitual  tramps  and  vagrants. 

Locally  : — 

(d)  That  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  of  Birmingham 
should  be  formed  into  one  union  for  Poor  Law 
purposes. 

(e)  That  such  matters  as  vaccination  should  be 
transferred  to  the  health  authority. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  ISAAC  BRADLEY,  CORONER  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 


Provinciai,  Urban  Centres — Midlands, 


1.  I  am  fifty-four  years  of  age.  I  was  born  in  Birming- 
ham, and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.  I  am  by  profession  a 
solicitor,  have  had  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the 
public  life  of  the  city,  have  been  coroner  since  1897,  and 
am  a  city  magistrate.  I  am  secretary  of  a  large  Noncon- 
formist church,  and  am  in  various  ways  in  daily  contact 
with  every  grade  of  the  middle,  artisan,  and  labouring 
classes. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  As  to  the  operations  and  effects  of  local  charitie?, 
I  enclose  a  summary*  of  the  medical  charities  of  the 
city  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  placed  in  the  pews  of  all  places 
of  worship  at  the  last  Hospital  Sunday  collections.  We 
have  no  other  large  charities. 

3.  I  direct  attention  particularly  to  the  statement  on 
the  outside  cover  that  the  total  cases  treated  during  1905 
was  over  256,000.  That  number  is  equal  to  half  the 
population  of  the  city,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  so  many 
patients  received  relief  in  a  single  year,  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  half  of  our  people  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  resort  to  charity  for  their  medical  treatment. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  affected  by  quite  minor  ailments  could  afford  to 
engage  private  medical  attendance. 

4.  Taking  as  an  example  the  General  Hospital  (the  • 
largest  we  have),  on  pp.  4  and  5,  I  should  say  that  the 
5,283  in-patients  were  probably  all  proper  cases  for  hospital 
treatment,  for  the  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  institution  do  not  permit  the  relief  of  in- 
patients in  any  but  urgent  and  special  cases.  But  of  the 
61,652  out-patients,  I  am  convinced  from  long  observation 
that  the  larger  half  of  them  were  not  proper  cases  for 
charitable  relief. 

5.  One  great  reason  for  this  condition  of  things  is  that 
under  a  Hospital  Saturday  Collection  Scheme  (secretary, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Aston,  Newhall  Street)  the  artisans  of  the  city 
contribute  £10,000  a  year  in  various  proportions  to  the 
various  institutions,  raised  by  weekly  contributions  of  a  Id 
each  collected  in  the  factories  throughout  the  year.  While 
the  committee  of  that  scheme  state  plainly  in  their  litera- 
ture that  these  contributions  are  charitable  gifts,  and  not 
to  be  regarded  as  entitling  the  subscribers  to  any  return, 
the  subscribers  do  in  fact  consider  that  they  are  contribu- 
tions in  the  nature  of  payments  to  a  provident  scheme, 
and  that  each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  resort  to  any  of  the 
charities  for  medical  aid  needed  by  himself  or  any  of  his 
family. 

6.  An  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  factories  allocate  part  or  all  of  their 
contributions  to  "  Ticket "  hospitals,  i.e.,  those  which  for 
each  subscription  issue  to  the  contributor  so  many  tickets 
entitling  the  holder  to  treatment.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  General  Dispensary  (p.  7)  which  is 
the  only  institution  (except  Lying-in  Charity  and  District 
Nursing  Association)  which  visits  patients  at  their  homes. 

7.  The  question  of  hospital  abuse  is  perhaps  not  of  itself 
within  the  province  of  the  Commission,  but  it  has  some 
bearing  on  the  large  questions  under  consideration  which 
depend  largely  on  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

8.  As  to  the  respective  effects  of  charity  ani  out-relief, 
the  ordinary  man  apparently  has  no  scruple  in  availing 
himself  of  a  charity,  and  only  rarely  feels  any  sense  of 
obligation.  In  the  case  of  out-relief  he  also  feels  under 
no  obligation,  but  regards  it  as  carrying  with  it  some 
taint  of  shame  or  discredit,  although  it  may  be  argued 
that  he  has  more  right  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  questions  of  co-operation  between 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  the  tendency  of  my  mind  is 
i^trongly  towards  the  view  that  charity  and  the  Poor  Law 
must  inevitably  work  on  diverse  lines  and  by  different 
methods  unless,  indeed,  so  radical  an  alteration  of  principle 

*  Not  printed. 


were  made  in  our  existing  Poor  Law  as  to  eliminate  the- 
right  of  every  destitute  person  to  relief. 

10.  While  I  subscribe  annually  to  a  number  of  public 
charities  I  give  more  money  to,  and  derive  infinitely  more= 
satisfaction  from  a  number  of  cases  of  individual  need 
which  I  personally  know,  and  help  by  small  pensions  or 
otherwise. 

11.  A  wise  charity  rather  bases  itself  on  considerations^ 
of  desert,  and  is  more  elastic  and  varied  in  its  method.  In 
a  case  which  we  fully  know  and  understand  we  may  feel 
warranted  in  giving,  for  instance,  a  much  larger  sum  for 
present  emergency  and  altogether  adapting  our  action  to^ 
particular  circumstances.  But  guardians  and  others  ad- 
ministering public  funds  collected  by  force  of  law  are  in  the 
position  of  trustees,  and  are  bound  to  adopt  strict  rules  of 
conduct.  They  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  know- 
under  present  circumstances  everything  about  everybody^ 
and  are  therefore  of  necessity  on  their  guard  at  every 
moment  against  imposture.  Nor  are  they  able,  even 
where  they  have  the  fullest  knowledge,  to  discriminate- 
between  "  deserving  "  and  "  undeserving  "  cases  to  the- 
same  extent  as  private  charity  may.  They  must  work  hj 
rule,  and  to  confer  a  very  large  freedom  in  the  dispensation 
of  public  money  would  lead  to  trouble,  either  in  the  way  of 
extravagance,  or  of  invidious  dispute  on  particular  cases. 
Personally,  therefore,  I  see  much  difficulty  in  mingling 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law  on  present  lines. 

12.  The  attention  of  the  Commission  will  probably  be- 
directed  to  the  Aid  Associations  of  this  city  now  being, 
consolidated  (Chairman,  Sir  Hallewell  Rogers),  whose 
work  is  eminently  deserving  of  consideration.  They  have 
in  view  the  distribution  of  voluntary  gifts  to  deserving 
cases  of  emergency,  rather  than  to  the  hopeless  cases  of  a- 
permanent  kind,  and  with  a  very  limited  income  have 
achieved  excellent  results. 

13.  The  question  of  the  possibiUty  of  substituting: 
charity  for  out-relief  seems  to  point  to  something  like  the- 
French  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  which  receive  moneys- 
from  many  sources,  voluntary  contributions,  legacies, 
proceeds  of  certain  small  taxes,  etc.,  and  dispense  them 
with,  as  I  judge,  a  very  full  personal  knowledge.  They  are 
roughly  like  the  above  Aid  Associations,  but  are  legalljr 
constituted,  and  receive  some  public  money.  This  plan 
is  worth  careful  attention,  but  (like  every  country  except 
our  own)  they  do  not  admit  an  absolute  right  to  relief 
simply  on  the  ground  of  destitution.  Indeed  I  believe  that 
a  few  communes  have  no  bureau  at  all. 

14.  The  Commission  have  probably  already  before  them 
a  great  mass  of  evidence  on  the  questions  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  so  that  it  would  approach  impertinence  for  me- 
to  dwell  upon  them,  namely:  (a)  Discrimination  between 
''  deserving  "  and  "  undeserving,"  and  {b)  elasticity  in 
the  way  of  varying  forms  and  degrees  of  relief. 

15.  Unless  the  whole  basis  were  altered,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  charity  and  rate-relief  can 
mix,  or  that  charity  can  be  made  to  supersede  out-rehef. 

Friendly,  etc..  Societies. 

16.  Friendly  societies  can,  without  doubt,  provide  foF 
old  age  pensions  for  their  members  on  the  simple  con- 
dition that  the  members  will  subscribe  the  cost.  But, 
being  voluntary  bodies,  they  could  not  go  outside  their 
own  membership. 

17.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  there  is  an  increasing  un- 
willingness to  pay  for  a  benefit.  Many  were  discouraged 
(I  certainly  was)  by  the  popular  reception  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  suggestion  for  pensions  based  on  the  pay- 
ment by  the  individual  of  a  single  sum  of  £5  in  early  man- 
hood, the  State  adding  whatever  might  be  necessary 
Some  part  of  the  opposition  to  his  proposal  was  no  doubt 
"  political  "  ;  but  it  was  distressing  to  notice,  behind  that, 
the  absolute  refusal  to  pay  anything.  Unfortunately 
many  public  persons,  of  all  parties,  talk  on  platforms  in  a 
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way  whicli  leads  the  unthinking  and  unlettered  man  to 
suppose  that  it  is  possible  by  some  legislative  means 
either  to  obtain  something  for  nothing  at  all,  or  to  obtain  it 
at  the  expense  of  somebody  else.  The  consequence, 
lamentable  to  a  decree,  is  that  independence  and  self-help 
are  not  popular,  and  I,  at  least,  discern  a  deterioration  of 
the  spirit  of  our  people  even  within  the  period  of 
my  own  hfe.  With  higher  wages  there  is  no  greater  dis- 
position towards  providence  or  self-help. 

18.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on  friendly  societies  of 
free  medical  relief,  voluntary  hospitals.  State  system  of 
old-age  pension  and  freely  given  out-relief,  I  think  all 
these  measures  militate  against  the  extension  of 
friendly  societies.  I  hare  the  highest  regard  for  the  work 
of  such  societies,  and  deeply  regret  to  have  to  record  such 
an  opinion. 

19.  The  question  of  co-operation  between  friendly 
societies  and  hospitals  appears  again  to  involve  an  inter- 
mixture of  self-help  and  charity  which  of  necessity  weakens 
the  idea  of  self-help,  because  the  mind  naturally  prefers 
the  cheapest  way  of  obtaining  what  is  desired. 

20.  As  regards  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  I  am  satisfied 
with  them.  They  proceed  on  what  I  regard  as  the  best 
possible  principle,  viz.,  to  encourage  and  countenance 
voluntary  associations  for  thrift  and  providence  and  not  to 
interfere  actively  with  their  general  management  except  to 
insist  on  orderly  account  keeping  and  the  publication  of 
the  means  of  knowledge  of  their  position,  and  to  afford 


remedies  for  members  where  the  society  is  misconducted 
or  unable  to  meet  its  engagements. 

21.  I  have  no  comparative  figures  as  to  the  increase  of 
these  societies,  but  my  conviction  from  general  observa- 
tion is  that  friendly  and  thrift  societies  do  not  increase 
as  they  did.    I  refer  to  my  paragraph  17  above. 

22.  I  do  not  recall  in  my  coronership  of  ten  years  any 
death  from  starvation  being  brought  before  me.  Of 
course  I  see  much  poverty,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  so 
obviously  self-caused  and  actually  invited  by  past  conduct 
that  it  is  only  occasionally  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  aid 
from  my  poor-box.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  I  get  (out 
of  about  1,100  deaths  of  all  sorts  reported  to  me)  a  case 
where  death  is  caused  or  accelerated  by  self-neglect  and 
exposure.  But  practically  in  no  case  have  I  found  any 
such  death  which  could  be  ascribed  to  defect  in  the  Poor 
Law. 

23.  It  is  right  to  add  that  I  consider  the  board  of 
guardians  of  this  city  an  exceptionally  able  body.  No 
doubt  there  are  some  members  (as  in  all  public  bodies)  less 
efficient  than  others  ;  but  the  public  spirit  of  the  city  is 
high  ;  there  is  no  corruption  or  suspicion  of  it ;  and  cer- 
tainly one-third  of  the  board  are  men  not  only  of  first- 
class  standing  and  probity,  but  experts  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. These  men  are  known  and  esteemed,  and 
they  give  a  backbone  and  a  guiding  strength  which  I  faar 
may  be  lacking  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  C.  F.  BRYAN, 
M.R.C.S.,  ENG.,  L.S.A.,  LOND.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE  LEICESTER  UNION  WORK- 
HOUSE ;  CERTIFYING  SURGEON  UNDER  THE  FACTORY  ACTS  SINCE  1889;  MEMBER 
OF  THE  TOWN  COUNCIL  SINCE  NOVEMBER,  1899  ;  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEICESTER 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  1892-94. 


Provincial  Ukbax  Centres — Midlands. 


Medical  Assutance  of  the  Poor. 

1.  The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  have 
set  apart  some  wards  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  its 
earlier  stages  and  to  educate  the  poor  in  order  that  they 
may  continue  the  fresh-air  treatment  in  their  own  homes. 

2.  They  also  have  now,  besides  the  male  inspectors, 
two  female  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  homes 
of  the  poor  and  instruct  them  in  hygiene  and  the  rearing 
of  infants,  etc.  They  also  give  lectures  to  the  mothers 
and  distribute  leaflets  among  the  poor. 

3.  A  milk  depot  for  partially  sterilised  milk  has  been 
started  and  is  now  doing  a  good  work. 

4.  A  Health  Society  has  lately  been  started  to  work 
in  unison  with  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

5.  Tliere  are  six  parish  medical  officers,  against  whom 
there  is  a  fesling  amongst  the  poor  which  in  my  opinion 
would  be  obviated  by  the  guardians  dispensing  all  medicine 
and  finding  all  medical  and  surgical  appliances. 

6.  There  is  the  North  Evington  Poor  Law  Infirmary, 
with  one  consulting  medical  officer  and  two  resident 
medical  officers.  This  contains  500  beds  and  is  nearly 
full.  The  workhouse  also,  where  cases  are  treated  which 
are  not  serious  enough  for  hospital  treatment.  Also 
Lock  wards. 

7.  The  chief  medical  charities  are  the  general  infirmary 
and  out-patient  department.  Two  dispensaries.  Odd- 
fellows and  Foresters  Society  and  many  sick  clubs ; 
altogether  these  administer  to  the  needs  of  about  60,000 
persons. 


8.  Many  of  those  who  seek  relief  are  of  a  better  class 
poor,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  many  who  can  well  afford 
to  pay  for  medical  advice,  etc.,  make  use  of  these  institu- 
tions and  many  of  the  poor  instead  of  joining  these 
societies  wait  until  they  are  ill  and  then  get  recommenda- 
tions from  subscribers. 

9.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  societies  do  overlap  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  question  of  hospital  reform  is 
now  being  freely  discussed  by  the  medical  societies  with 
a  view  to  putting  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of  these  charities,  etc. 

10.  The  transference  to  one  authority  of  the  whole 
work  of  medical  assistance  might  certainly  be  made  in 
the  case  of  the  very  poor,  either  to  the  Poor  Law  or  the 
sanitary  authority. 

11.  I  certainly  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned  if  the  guardians  supplied  all  medicines  and 
appliances  to  their  medical  officers. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

12.  The  Cottage  Homes  situated  at  Countesthorpe  have 
now  been  used  for  many  years  and  in  my  opinion  they 
have  been  beneficial  in  the  bringing  up  of  children  and 
educating  them,  also  in  getting  those  old  enough  into 
situations. 

13.  Scattered  Homes  are  now  being  tried  here,  but  I 
think  to  a  great  extent  fail  in  their  object  on  account 
of  the  children  so  frequently  going  in  and  out,  and  this 
class,  even  of  children  ^A•hich  mingle  together,  put  a  stop 
to  the  very  work  which  these  homes  were  intended  to 
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carry  out  by  keeping  children  from  the  workhouse  taint, 
for  many  of  them  belong  to  the  criminal  class,  thereby 
having  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  others. 

14.  The  classification  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse 
seems  to  work  well,  although  it  is  rather  difficult  to  carry 
out  effectually. 

15.  The  removal  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  two  miles 
away  from  the  workhouse  is  not  advantageous  and  has 
many  drawbacks 

16.  There  is  no  doubt  that  indoor  relief  is  the  better 
for  those  that  are  sick.  In  the  case  of  outdoor  relief 
we  never  can  be  sure  that  the  patient  gets  the  extras, 
etc.,  which  are  ordered,  and  the  surroundings  of  those 
that  are  ill  tend  to  make  the  case  of  much  longer  duration 
and  in  many  instances  I  believe  is  the  cause  of  non- 
recoveiy. 

17.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  includes 
old  people,  widows  with  families,  people  of  bad  character, 
young  men  and  women  who,  most  probably  through 
their  o^vn  fault,  fail  to  keep  any  situation.  Those  who  are 
out  of  work  and  the  class,  of  whom  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
are  many,  who  dislike  work  of  any  description.  Some 


aho  who  have  become  impoverished  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

18.  Causes  of  pauperism  are,  improvidence,  too  early 
marriages,  drink,  betting,  etc.,  and  the  fight  against 
capitalism,  in  which  there  may  be  increase  of  wage,  but 
which  causes  higher  taxation  thereby,  driving  manufac- 
turers out  of  the  town,  where  taxation  is  less  and  labour 
cheaper.  Displacement  of  labour  by  machinery.  Too 
much  leniency  shown  to  the  habitual  tramp  and  these  who 
will  not  do  any  work. 

19.  Class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardifn> 
consists  of  a  few  independent  gentlemen,  tradesmrn, 
and  socialists.  The  latter  are  now  trying  to  outnumber 
the  others  and  get  the  whole  power  into  their  hands. 
If  this  should  go  on,  trade  mil  decline  and  pauperism 
increase. 

20.  The  law  certainly  requires  amending  with  regard 
to  the  certification  of  imbeciles,  for  no  medical  man  can 
certify  as  a  lunatic  the  general  run  of  cases  of  epilepsy, 
yet  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  more  discretionary 
power  should  be  given  to  the  medical  officers  in  ttese 
cases,  and  in  borderland  eases. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  CALVERLEY,  MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS, 

BRIXWORTH,  NORTHAMPTON. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  My  qualifications  for  being  of  use  to  the  Commission 
are  small.  My  husband  has  been  Rector  of  Church  Bramp- 
tion  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  we  have  resided  there 
continuously  during  that  period.  Since  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  I  have  been  a  Poor 
Law  guardian  of  the  Brixworth  Board. 

2.  The  Brixworth  Union  is  almost  entirely  agricul- 
ttiral.  The  population  is  slowly  diminishing.  It  num- 
bered in  1891,  12,186,  and  in  1901,  11,829.  There  is  a 
shoe  factory  in  one  village,  Walgrave,  and  there  the  in- 
habitants are  increasing.  There  is  also  a  small  pinafore 
factory  at  another  village,  Spratton,  employing  women 
and  girls  only. 

3.  From  about  1872  to  1895  the  Brixworth  Board 
followed  a  policy  of  strict  administration,  with  the  result 
that  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  fell  from 
979  on  January  1st,  1872,  to  eighteen  on  January  1st, 
1895.  The  indoor  paupers  meantime  had  only  increased 
from  sixty-three  to  seventy-nine.  The  reform  was  very 
unpopular.  The  labouring  classes  felt  themselves  de- 
frauded, and  their  view  was  largely  shared  by  kind- 
hearted  ratepayers.  A  few  very  determined  members 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  being  fully  persuaded  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy,  were  able  so  far  to  influence  the 
board  as  to  secure  its  continuance,  and,  although  many 
vague  assertions  of  hardships  were  made,  no  case  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge  in  which  outdoor  relief  would 
have  satisfactorily  removed  the  hardships. 

4.  Simultaneously  with  the  strict  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, the  same  men  established  and  carried  out  a 
system  of  private  charity  by  means  of  which  effectual 
help  was  given  to  those  who  were  suitable  cases  for  such 
assistance.  The  opposition  was  gradually  dying  out, 
and  the  district  had  nearly  accepted  the  change,  when 
the  Act  of  1894  was  passed.  Persons  now  for  the  first 
time  qualified  for  election,  came  forward  loudly  denoun- 
cing the  system,  and  promising,  if  returned,  to  work  for 
its  destruction.  The  election  of  many  new  Guardians 
thus  pledged  to  outdoor  relief  changed  the  majority 
on  the  board  into  a  mmority,  and  brought  about  the 
reversal  of  the  policy.  The  effect  has  been  that  on 
January  1st,  1907,  the  indoor  paupers  numbered  101, 
and  the  outdoor  176.  The  cost  of  indoor  maintenance 
and  out-relief  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1895,  was 
£938,  while  in  that  of  1906  it  was  £2,234. 

5.  I  believe  outdoor  relief  to  be  costly,  to  check  the 
instinct  of  brotherly  kindness,  to  discourage  prudence 
and  thrift,  to  weaken  family  ties,  and  to  destroy  the 
honourable  independence  of  the  working  classes.  The 
ground  on  which  I  base  th!s  opinion  is  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  my  own  experieace  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
answer.     Indoor  relief  by  providing  an  adequate  pro- 


vision for  destitution  saves  from  the  recklessness  of 
despair,  while  its  conditions  generally  prevent  it  from 
being  attractive.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  in  London. 

6.  The  knowledge  that  relief  can  be  obtained  in  the 
workhouse  does  exercise  a  slight  influence,  and  tends  to- 
check  the  too  ready  alms  of  the  ill-informed  public. 
Indoor  relief  is  also  beneficial  in  securing  a  safe  shelter 
for  the  feeble  in  mind  as  well  as  body. 

7.  Most  of  the  applicants  for  outdoor  relief  are  worn- 
out  labourers  Or  their  widows.  In  some  cases  the  old 
people  had  been  supported  and  cared  for  by  chilcken  or 
other  relations,  but  the  grant  of  relief  to  a  neighbour 
■whose  circumstances  seemed  no  worse,  had  suggested  an 
'easy  mode  of  increasing  the  income.  I  have  myself 
heard  this  explanation  given  by  an  applicant  in  the 
board-room. 

8.  The  applicants  for  indoor  relief  are  mainly  those 
infirm  in  mind  or  body,  but  at  the  present  moment  the 
workhouse  shelters  a  good  many  deserted  and  neglected 
children.  There  are  doubtless  a  few  men  in  the  house 
who  ought  to  be,  or  at  least  might  be,  working  outside, 
but  none  who  could  reasonably  be  described  as  able- 
bodied. 

9.  One  chief  cause  of  pauperism,  I  think,  is  the  habit 
of  the  wage-earning  class  to  live  from  week  to  week. 
Winter  is  forgotten  in  summertime,  and  old  age  arrives 
before  any  thought  has  been  given  to  preparing  for  it. 
An  expectation  that  all  contingencies  will  be  pleasantly 
provided  for  out  of  an  inexhaustible  fund — that  is  by 
outdoor  relief — must  tend  to  encourage  this  state  of  mind. 
The  fact  that  there  are  to  be  found  persons  who  m  spite 
of  this  enervatmg  influence  do  accept  the  burden  of  their 
own  responsibility,  and  maintain  their  independence, 
suggests  a  hope  that  more  bracing  conditions  would 
increase  their  number. 

10.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  Guardians  are 
chiefly  farmers  and  tradesmen.  The  lower-class  men 
who  were  elected  by  large  majorities  in  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  the  new  Act  of  1894  have  nearly  all  disappeared. 
Knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  or  of  its  history  is  not  reckoned 
as  any  qualification,  and  there  is  little  evidence  of  its 
existence  among  the  Guardians. 

11.  Relief  is  administered  by  the  whole  Board,  "  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,"  which  means  according  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Board  on  that  particular  day,  and  to  the 
personal  feeling  of  the  Guardian  for  the  parish  to  which 
the  applicant  belongs. 

12.  The  reform  most  to  be  desired  is  a  firmer  enforce- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the 
sound  principles  on  A^hich  the  reform  of  1834  was  based. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  CLARK,  SECRETARY  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY 

AND  EX-GUARDIAN,  LEICESTER. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  am  the  General  Secretary  of  the  above  Society, 
with  a  turnover  of  upwards  of  half-a-million  per  annum 
in  trade.  I  have  for  a  time  been  a  member  of  the  Leicester 
Board  of  Guardians  previous  to  the  term  expiring  in  March 
next. 

2.  The  principal  industries  of  Leicester  are  passing  a 
transition  from  one  method  to  another,  thereby  dis- 
placing a  large  amoimt  of  labour. 

Poor  Relief. 

3.  I  should  say  that  outdoor  relief  has  a  worse  effect 
on  the  recipient  than  indoor  relief. 

4.  It  is  mainly  the  thriftless  who  apply  for  relief. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  largely  drink  and  the 
gambling  spirit. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardian  are 
mainly  people  who  have  no  direct  obligation  as  rate- 
payers. 


7.  The  administration  of  poor-relief  in  Leicester  is 
much  too  loose. 

CharitierS  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

8.  The  effect  of  charity  and  Poor  Law  out-relief  on 
the  recipients  is  to  weaken  the  self-respect  and  destroy 
the  desire  for  better  things. 

9.  As  to  the  possibility  of  extending  the  co-operation 
between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  the  recipients  in  the 
main  do  not  seek  to  take  advantage  of  what  such  means 
of  help  would  give  them. 

Friehdly,  Co-operative  and  other  Self-Help  Societies. 

10.  I  should  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  old-age 
pensions  by  friendly  societies. 

11.  The  effect  of  extended  free  medical  relief  would  be, 
I  think,  to  take  away  all  desire  or  incentive  to  provide  for 
sickness. 

12.  I  am  of  opinion  that  friendly  and  thrift  societies 
are  not  progressing  at  the  ratio  that  they  were  say  ten 
years  ago. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  J.  CLARKE,  MISSIONARY  IN  CHARGE  DOMESTIC 
MISSION,  HURST  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM  ;  AND  HON.  SECRETARY  OF  POLICE-AIDED 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  CLOTHING  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN,  DISTRESSED  MILITARY 
VETERANS'  ASSOCIATION,  OPEN-AIR  COURT  AND  ALLEY  CONCERTS  ASSOCIATION, 
AND  WALLIKER  SOCIETY. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  acted  as  Missionary  in 
Charge  of  the  Hurst  Street  Mission  for  twenty-one  years,  as 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Police-Aided  Association  for  Cloth- 
ing Destitute  Children  since  its  formation  in  1893,  as 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Distressed  Military  Veterans'  As- 
sociation since  its  formation  in  1894,  as  hon.  secretary 
to  the  Open-Air  and  Alley  Concerts  Association  since  its 
formation  in  1898,  and  to  the  Walliker  Society  (for  pro- 
viding garden  parties  for  poor  aged  people)  since  1902. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
pressing  of  our  local  problems  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
thousands  of  poor  children  are  attending  our  city's 
schools  not  only  in  a  state  of  semi -starvation  owing  to 
insufiSciency  of  food,  but  exposed  also  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  to  cruel  suffering  owing  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  clothing.  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
with  respect  to  the  feeding  of  children  of  school  age, 
but  as  hon.  secretary  of  the  Police -Aided  Association 
for  Clothing  Destitute  Children  (copy  of  the  objects 
and  methods  of  which  I  enclose),*  which  was  formed  in 
1893,  I  have  assisted  in  clothing  upwards  of  24,000  poor 
children.  From  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  children  thus  gained,  from  the  reports  supplied 
by  the  police  in  recommending  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with 
(copy  also  of  which  I  enclose)*  and  from  the  hundreds  of 
communications  I  have  received  from  school  teachers 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  believe  that  in  addition  to 
the  actual  physical  suffering  these  children  are  forced 
to  undergo  during  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year,  their 
health  is  permanently  undermined,  often  followed  by 
illness,  disease,  and  premature  death  in  a  much  greater 
number  of  cases  than  is  usually  supposed. 

*  Not  printed. 
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3.  I  am  of  opinion  also  that  the  number  of  children  to 
whom  this  statement  applies  is  so  large  that  the  situation 
caimot  properly  be  relieved  by  private  charity,  and  can 
be  adequately  dealt  with  only  by  the  intervention  of 
the  State.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 
the  number  of  children  in  the  city  needing  clothing  and 
boots  which  their  parents  or  guardians  cannot,  or  do 
not,  supply,  but  judging  by  the  reports  supplied  by  the 
police  and  the  statements  of  school  teachers,  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  fewer  than  from  12,000  to  13,000. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  while  much  of  it 
undoubtedly  is  due  to  the  drunkenness,  the  idleness, 
and  the  thriftlessness  of  the  parents  of  the  children, 
this  is  not  the  case  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  is 
commonly  supposed ;  and  that  the  privations  of  the 
parents  which  cause  such  terrible  consequences  to  be 
visited  upon  the  children  are  in  the  majority  of  cases 
their  misfortime  rather  than  their  fault.  However  this 
may  be,  seeing  that  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
the  children  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  umocent  and 
helpless  victims  of  the  sufferings  they  are  forced  to  en- 
dure, and  which  ultimately  inflict  permanent  and  ir- 
remediable injury  upon  the  State,  if  only  out  of  regard 
for  its  own  welfare  the  State  should,  I  think,  take  the 
problem  in  hand. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  "  Charities  and 
Voluntary  Effort "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  help  given 
by  the  Pohce-Aided  Association  for  Clothing  Destitute 
Children  has  not  had  a  pauperising  effect  upon  the  re- 
cipients by  diminishing  their  self-respect,  or  by  causing 
them  to  depend  on  outside  help  rather  than  on  their  own 
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efforts  for  the  clothing  of  their  children  ;  and  this  is,  1 
think,  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  cases 
in  which  help  is  applied  for  several  years  in  succession 
are  those  of  widows  struggling  to  support  a  young  family 
as  best  they  can,  or  those  in  which  the  breadwinner  is  a 
confirmed  invalid,  or  has  deserted  his  family. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  friendly,  co-operative 
and  other  self-help  societies,  I  believe  a  State  system  of 
old  age  pensions  would  have  a  good  effect  on  friendly 
societies  and  would  tend  to  foster  rather  than  to  destroy 
habits  of  thrift  and  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  people 
generally.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  behef  that  as 
things  are,  large  numbera  of  people,  seeing  nothing  before 
them  in  their  old  age  but  starvation  or  the  workhouse, 
refuse  to  give  up  the  little  indulgences,  the  sacrifices  of 
which  would  probably  not  suffice  to  prevent  it ;  whereas 
if  they  could  rely  at  a  certain  age  on  a  certain  provision, 
however  small,  this  would  serve  as  an  inducement  to  them 
to  make  every  possbile  effort  to  add  to  that  provision. 

7.  I  am  also  emphatically  of  opinion,  judging  by  cases 


which  have  during  a  long  period  of  years  come  under  my 
notice,  that  freely  given  and  judiciously  distributed  poor 
law  out-relief  is  infinitely  preferable  to  Poor  Law  indoor 
relief,  and  would  in  most  cases  better  serve  both  the 
material  and  the  moral  interests  of  the  recipients,  and 
Avould  in  the  long  run  be  far  more  economical  to  the  State. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  it 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  judging  by  the  results 
which  have  followed  the  co-operation  of  the  police  in  the 
work  of  clothing  destitute  children,  whether  it  might  not 
be  worth  while  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a 
Ixbour  bureau  in  connection  with  the  pohce  stations  in 
all  large  centres  of  industry.  Of  coiu-se,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  this  under  conditions  which  would  ob- 
viate the  possibility  of  collision  with  trades  unions.  One 
great  advantage  resulting  from  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort  would  be  that  the  police  would  probably  have  at  their 
disposal  information  which  would  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish readily  between  the  genuinely  unemployed  and 
the  unemployable. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  ALDERMAN  RICHARD  CLEAVER,  J.P.,  EX  CHAIRMAN  OF 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS.  NORTHAMPTON. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  My  connection  with  the  Northampton  Board  of 
Guardians  has  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  I  was  chairman  of  the  board  for  about  ten  or 
twelve  years,  retiring  three  years  ago  n  consequence 
of  increasing  years  and  ill-health.  I  am  now  in  my 
seventy-ninth  year,  and  my  answers  to  enclosed  questions 
must  therefore  be  taken  as  referring,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  to  the  past  rather  than  the  present. 

Poor  Law. 

2.  Our  union  is  partly  rural,  but  in  large  measure  urban. 
The  town  is  a  manufacturing  one,  the  trade  of  which  in 
late  years  has  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  machinery  ; 
the  building  trade  has  also  been  greatly  depressed  ; 
these  two  facts  largely  account  for  the  past  and  present 
state  of  pauperism  in  the  town. 

3.  The  only  experiment  of  any  importance  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  stone-breaking  yard,  mainly  for 
the  unemployed.  This,  I  think,  has  been  a  great  failure, 
costly  and  giving  no  real  satisfaction.  The  urban  council 
are  now  giving  employment — in  my  judgment  the  far 
better  plan.  The  removal  of  the  children  from  the  House 
int3  homes  seems  to  suco3ed. 

4.  The  question  of  the  respective  merits  of  indoor 
and  out-loor  relief  is  in  my  judgment  best  answered 
by  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  board:  both  systems 
LTi  necessary,  but  require  great  care  in  the  administrative 
body. 

5.  I  regret  to  say  that  pauperism  is  larely  made  up  of 
persons  whose  forefathers  have  been  on  the  board  ;  it 
seems  to  run  in  the  blood  ;  there  are  many  old  people 
and  young  widows  with  children. 

6.  Drink  and  bad  conduct  do  more  to  promote 
pauperism  than  other  causes.  Improvidence  is  another 
cause.  Gambling  is  frequently  the  means  of  bringing  men 
into  low  water  and  then  to  pauperism  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  many  well  deserving  cases. 

7.  The  party  element  largely  prevails,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  detriment  of  always  making  a  wise  choice  of  guardians. 
I  know  of  no  local  board  of  any  kind  that  requires  more 
diicretion  in  the  choice  of  its  members  than  the  board  of 
guardians.  I  could  wish  that  the  ratepayers  exercised 
a  more  wise  and  considerate  choice  of  the  men  and  women 
they  send.  I  have  found  the  advantage  of  having  one 
or  two  ladies  on  the  board. 


8.  My  idea  as  to  the  administration  of  relief  was  that 
every  case  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.  A 
scale  of  relief  has  more  than  once  been  tried,  with  an 
invariable  breakdown.  Wisdom  and  knowledge  on 
the  board  and  you  require  no  scale  except  of  the  most 
general  character. 

9.  My  views  of  the  Poor  Law  as  a  whole  is  of  a  favour- 
able character,  but  it  is  somewhat  antiquated  and  re- 
quires modernising.  The  guardians  should  be  treated 
less  like  children  in  leading  strings.  The  advance  in 
education  and  business  capabilities  should  certainly  give 
to  men  who  must  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  business  of  the  beard  than  gentleman 
sitting  at  a  distance  greater  choice  in  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  their  officers  than  they  now  have  ;  the 
depriving  of  every  recipient  of  relief  of  his  voting  power 
is  a  hard  and  cruel  wrong,  making  it  an  apparent  crime 
to  receive  relief. 

10.  I  regard  the  old  age  pension  as  a  difficult  rpestion 
in  so  far  as  administration  is  concerned ;  the  present 
scale  of  rehef  is  now  nearly  doubled  to  old  people,  to  what 
it  was  when  I  first  knew  the  board.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  the  remedy  might  lie  in  this  direction. 

Unemployment. 

11.  Of  late  the  numbers  of  unemployed  have  reached 
to  some  four  or  five  hundred  men  ;  the  class  of  men  out 
of  work  is  mainly  made  up  of  men  over  forty  years  of  age 
in  the  shoe  trade.  Machinery  only  employs  young  men 
who  are  quick  and  active  ;  it  also  consists  of  many 
labourers  and  men  in  the  building  trades  ;  there  is  also 
a  good  sprinkling  of  loafers,  etc.  This  state  of  things  has 
now  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  I  fear  this  year 
it  has  increased  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  chronic 
unless  some  permanent  opening  is  found  for  surplus  labour 
on  the  land  at  home  or  abroad. 

12.  The  effect  of  unemploymeflt  is  to  make  many  men 
who  once  were  industrious  men  less  anxious  to  have  regular 
work ;  they  have  become,  I  fear,  in  many  cases  de- 
moralized. 

13.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  did  not  come  into 
operation  during  the  time  I  was  on  the  board  or  during  the 
time  I  was  on  the  council,  but  at  best  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  stopgap  remedy;  something  more  drastic 
will  I  feel  sure  have  to  be  done  by  the  Government  to  meet 
this  very  serious  state  of  things. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  HOWARD  JAMES  COLLINS,  F.S.S.,  F.C.I.S.,  HOUSE 
GOVERNOR  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM;  FOR- 
MERLY SilCRETARY  AND  HOUSE  STEWARD  OF  THE  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH 
HOSPITAL,  NORWICH;  SECRETARY  OF  THE  HOSPITALS  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON; 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  AND  ACCOUNTANT  OF  LONDON  LOCK  HOSPITAL  AND 
ASYLUM,  ETC. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  The  Sanitary  Authority,  i.e.,  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  city  council,  deal  with  all  notifiable  infectious 
diseases  and  also  receive  in  their  hospitals  typhoid  and 
diphtheria  cases. 

The  Poor  Law — The  board  of  guardians  have  a  work- 
house infirmary  at  Spring  Hill  to  which  pauper  cases, 
chargeable  to  the  parish  or  Birmingham,  are  admitted 
on  order  of  relieving  oiScers. 

There  are  ten  hospitals  in  Birmingham  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  of  these,  two  are  general  hospitals 
for  reception  of  aU  classes  of  disease  (except  infectious), 
viz.  : — 

The  General,  in  Steelhouse  Lane  (founded,  1766),  and 
The  Queen's,  in  Bath  Row  (founded,  1840). 
There  is  also  a  general  dispensary  with  many  branches, 
and  at  least  one  provident  dispensary  (Sands  Cox). 

2.  The  General  Hospital,  founded  by  Dr.  John  Ash  in 
1766,  in  Summer  Lane,  Birmingham,  was  then  built  in 
the  fields  outside  the  village  of  Birmingham.  In  1897 
the  new  building,  erected  in  Steelhouse  liane  at  a  cost 
(including  land,  building,  and  furnishing)  of  £220,000, 
was  opened.  It  contains  346  beds,  of  which  329  are 
available  for  admission  of  all  classes  of  cases  (except 
infectious).  liast  year  (1908),  5,204  in-patients  and 
65,427  new  out-patients  were  treated.  The  annual 
expenditure  is  £24,000. 

There  is  a  branch  hospital  (Jaffray)  at  Gravelly  Hill,  in 
the  parish  of  Erdington,  with  fifty-six  beds.  Expendi- 
txiie,  £3,000,  to  which  the  more  chronic  cases  are  trans- 
ferred to  relieve  the  wards  of  the  General  Hospital, 
and  so  enable  a  larger  number  of  cases  to  be  admitted. 
It  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
General  Hospital. 

There  is  a  staff  of  twenty  visiting  physicians  and 
surgeons,  thirteen  resident  physicians  and  surgeons, 
103  nursing  staff,  forty-two  female  servants,  seven 
porters,  and  engineering  staff,  stokers,  porters,  etc., 
numbering  fifteen  (non-resident).    Total,  200. 

3.  The  hospital  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Manage- 
ment consisting  of  thirty  elected  governors  appointed 
at  annual  meeting  of  governors  {i.e.,  annual  subscribers  of 
£2  2s.,  or  donors  of  £25  and  upwards),  nine,  members 
of  the  honorary  medical  and  s^lrgical  staff,  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  two  representatives 
of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  There  are  also  a  president 
and  fourteen  vice-presidents  who  have  seats  on  the 
board. 

This  Board  annually  appoints  a  house  committee 
(consisting  of  nine  lay  members  of  the  board  and  two 
representatives  of  the  medical  committee)  who  meet 
weekly,  and  control  the  general  internal  economy  of  the 
hospital. 

A  finance  committee,  consisting  of  seven  members  of 
the  board,  who  meet  monthly,  examine  the  accounts, 
pass  payments,  and  advise  the  board  on  all  financial 
questions  (i.e.,  investments,  etc.). 

A  nursing  committee  is  appointed,  as  a  sub-committee 
of  the  house  committee,  to  control  the  nursing  details, 
and  to  this  committee  (meeting  monthly)  the  matron 
reports  directly. 

The  Samaritan  Committee  (five  members)  deal  with  the 
Special  Samaritan  Fund — details  of  which  follow  (10). 

The  medical  committee  consists  of  the  honorary  and 
assist  nt  staff,  viz.  : — honorary  physicians  (four) ; 
honorary   surgeons   (four) ;    honorary   obstetric  officer 


(one) ;  honorary  ophthalmic  surgeon  (one) ;  honorary 
aural  sm'geon  (one) ;  assistant  physicians  (two) ;  assistant 
surgeons  (two) ;  assistant  obstetric  officer  (one) ;  physician 
to  skin  department  (one)  ;  dental  surgeon  (one).  Thirteen 
of  these  are  honorary  officers,  the  assistant  physicians  and 
assistant  surgeons  receive  an  honorarium  of  £100  per 
annum,  and  the  dental  surgeon,  £50.  The  committee 
meets  monthly,  and  advises  the  board  on  all  professional 
questions. 

4.  The  internal  administration  is  controlled  (under 
the  Board)  by  a  House  Governor  and  Secretary  who  is 
the  chief  executive  officer.  In  all  matters  (other  than 
treatment  of  patients)  he  is  head  of  the  household. 

The  Matron  (a  certified  nurse)  is  responsible  for  the 
nursing  department,  and  under  her  the  Assistant  Matron 
controls  the  house-keeping. 

5.  The  hospital  receives  in-patients  from  a  very  wide 
district,  covering  much  of  Wales  and  the  counties  of 
Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  Herefordshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Shropshire.  Northamptonshire,  as  well  as  Warwickshire. 

The  out-patients  come  from  a  more  restricted  district 
as  a  rule,  though  many  travel  long  distances. 

The  casualties  come  principally  from  the  nearer  neigh- 
bourhood (see  6). 

6.  A  mile  circle  drawn  on  an  ordnance  map  round  the 
hospital  covers  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city,  viz. : — 
from  Aston  Cross  to  Five  Ways,  Broad  Street,  and  from  this 
district  quite  two-thirds  of  the  minor  casualty  cases  come. 

7.  The  enquiry  officer  (one  of  the  house  governor's 
clerks)  sits  in  the  entrance  to  the  out-patient  department, 
and  enquires  into  the  social  circumstances  of  the  out- 
patients and  of  the  casualties  (on  their  second  visit). 
Experience  shows  that  a  very  small  j^roportion  are  in 
a  position  to  pay  for  treatment,  and  these  are  at  onc3 
referred  (in  general  terms)  to  medical  men  or  their  club 
doctor.  Any  doubtful  case  is  referred  to  the  house 
governor  who  makes  written  enquiry  to  the  employer 
or  recommender  before  next  attendance. 

8.  In  cases  of  accident  or  sudden  illness  "first  aid"  is 
always  rendered,  and  the  case  enquired  into  on  the  second 
attendance. 

9.  One  difficulty  in  Birmingham  (which  I  believe  does 
not  arise  in  London)  is  that  the  friendly  society  and  other 
sick  clubs  do  not  provide  for  surgical  treatment  by  their 
club  doctors,  so  that  cises  come  to  the  hospital  for  surgical 
treatment  who  would  go  to  the  club  doctor  for  a  medical 
condition. 

10.  There  is  a  Ladies'  Committee  (wives  of  honorary 
staff)  which  assists  the  Samaritan  Committee  by  organis- 
ing a  system  of  visitors  to  patients  at  their  own  homes  after 
discharge  from  the  hospital,  and  these,  by  means  of  orders 
on  tradespeople,  give  help  in  kind  to  the  needy  who,  after 
a  stay  of  three  or  six  weeks  in  the  hospital,  are  not  able  to 
return  at  once  to  work,  or  if  they  do.  receive  no  wages 
till  the  end  of  the  week.  The  number  of  cases  helped  is. 
limited  by  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  but 
last  year  £146  Is.  was  so  spent  besides  money  grants,  rail 
and  cab  fares  to  reach  their  homes,  amounting  to  a. 
further  £63  13s.  8d.  or  £209  14s.  8d,  in  all, 

11.  As  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients  treated  at 
the  General  Hospital  are  of  the  poor  working  and  unem- 
ployed classes,  it  follows  that  when  ill  they  require  assis- 
tance, and  as  the  number  of  beds  in  the  Geuer.^1  and  Queen's 
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prevents  the  admission  or  retention  as  in-patients  of  cases 
which  can  te  ticated  (from  the  medical  or  surgical  point 
of  view)  as  out-patients — many  who,  while  by  no  means 
destitute  when  well,  require  assistance  when  unable  to  work, 
especially  is  this  the  case  of  persons  with  fractured  legs  and 
thighs  whose  Umbs  are  put  in  plaster  and  who  then  need  to 
lie  up  for  six  weeks  or  three  months  but  who  need  no 
hospital  treatment  during  that  time. 

12.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  cases, 
as  the  parish  of  Birmingham  authorities  decline  to  deal 
with  cases  not  legally  "chargeable"  to  them.  Many  of 
the  streets  and  courts  from  which  the  poor  come  are 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  and  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Aston,  and  the  patients  who  have  never  received 
any  relief  almost  always  reply  "  lived  in  Birmin^harn  all 
my  life,"  or  "  for  years."  If  these  cases  are  not  suitable 
for  admission  at  the  General  Hospital  or  there  are  no  beds 
available  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
them. 

13.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  laid  down 
(after  appeal  to  them)  that  it  is  the  "  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  of  the  parish  in  which  the  destitution  arises  to  deal 
with  the  case,"  but  the  Birmingham  authorities  say  that 
the  destitution  "  arises  "  in  the  parish  from  which  the 
person  came,  while  the  Aston  authorities  state  that  the 
destitution  "  arises  "  in  Birmingham,  and  they  have  no 
power  to  send  into  another  parish  to  remove  the  person. 

14.  The  difficulties  have  increased  since  the  erection  of 
a  Rowton  House  which  is  situated  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  parish  of  Aston,  from  which  a  large  number 
of  cases  are  brought. 

15.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  police  to  bring  all  cases 
found  in  the  street  ill  or  injured  to  the  hospital.  Many  of 
these  are  cases  due  to  want  or  drink,  some  to  chronic  con- 
•ditions  {i.e.  ulcered  legs)  which  cannot  be  admitted  or  if 
admitted  for  some  urgent  condition  have  nowhere  to  go 
on  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

16.  The  Birmingham  authorities  remove  cases  on 
notification  who  are  "  chargeable  "  or  who  have  lived  for 
more  than  a  year  in  Birmingham  parish,  but  decline  to 
remove  cases  which  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  from 
an  address  in  the  parishes  of  Aston,  Handsworth,  King's 
Norton,  or  West  Bromwich. 

17.  There  is  also  much  complication  about  burials  of 
:the  destitute  poor,  as  the  Birmingham  authorities  decline 


to  undertake  the  burial  (except  at  the  cost  of  the  hospital) 
of  patients  who  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  outside 
their  parish,  while  the  Aston  authorities  state  that  they 
can  only  be  responsible  for  deaths  which  occur  within 
their  parish. 

18.  A  recent  case  has  occurred  of  a  poor  man  brought 
from  Rowton  House  by  the  police,  who  on  arrival  was  found 
to  be  dead,  his  body  was  therefore  placed  in  the  mortuary 
and  the  coroner  communicated  with.  The  Birmingham 
authorities  stated  that  he  was  brought  from  the  Aston 
parish  and  so  they  were  not  responsible.  The  Aston 
authorities  stated  that  as  he  died  in  Birmingham  they 
were  not  responsible,  the  hospital  therefore  had  to  pay 
the  expense.  It  was  admitted  that  if  the  policeman  had 
taken  the  body  to  the  Police  Mortuary  at  Moor  Street 
the  Birmingham  authorities  would  have  buried,  and  if 
taken  to  the  Birmingham  PoUce  Mortuary  at  Duke  Street, 
which  is  in  the  parish  of  Aston,  the  Aston  authorities  would 
have  buried,  but  as  the  body  was  brought  to  the  Hospital 
Mortuary  the  hospital  governors  are  left  responsible. 

19.  Two  other  cases  I  should  like  to  quote  as  samples 
of  what  has  recently  happened : — A  woman  receiving  an 
annuity  of  4s.  a  week  as  compensation  for  the  death  of  her 
husband  was  admitted  for  treatment.  On  her  discharge 
(incurable)  her  friends  stated  they  could  not  look  after  her, 
and  after  some  correspondence  with  the  parish  authorities 
they  agreed  to  accept  her  on  condition  of  the  friends  paying 
over  the  armuity.  The  second  was  that  of  an  old  woman  of 
ninety-three  who  was  admitted  with  a  fractured  thigh. 
A  philanthropic  lady  was  allowing  her  daughter  (married) 
who  kept  a  small  huckster's  shop  in  Pope  Street  7s.  a  week 
to  look  after  the  mother.  The  parish  authorities  stated 
they  could  not  receive  the  old  woman,  but  she  must  go 
to  her  daughter's  shop ;  the  hospital  ambulance  was  lent 
and  the  woman  removed.  Some  days  later  the  parish 
authorities  sent  for  her,  but  she  had  died  in  the  meantime. 

20.  The  above  facts  and  figures  can  be  proved  from 
the  books  and  records  of  the  hospital,  but  are  given  only 
as  samples  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  Birmingham, 
partly  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  complication  of  the 
parishes  and  the  differences  of  interpretation  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

21.  I  enclose  a  copy*  of  the  history  of  the  hospital,  and 
of  the  last  published  annual  report*  and  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  any  further  information  in  my  power. 
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TATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  CROPLEY,  F.R.C.S.  (ENG.),  D.P.H.  (LOND.), 

NORTHAMPTON. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands 


1.  I  am  now  and  have  been  for  the  last  thirteen  years 
medical  officer  to  the  Northampton  Workhouse  and 
Infirmary.  I  was  for  eight  years  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Kingsthorpe  Urban  District  Council,  which  was 
incorporated  with  the  borough  of  Northampton  about 
six  years  ago. 

2.  The  sanitary  authority  being  the  Town  Council  have 
an  isolation  hospital  for  infectious  cases,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  about  100  beds,  to  which  persons  of  the  lower  and 
middle  class  are  admitted  without  payment;  they  also 
take  in  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  from  the  workhouse, 
pa5Tnent  being  made  by  the  guardians.  The  sanitary 
authority  also  have  a  small  hospital  to  which  a  few  cases 
of  advanced  phthisis  are  admitted,  as  a  preventive 
measure ;  these  are  almost  entirely  from  the  working 
class  ;  a  few  cases  in  the  earlier  stage  are  also  sent  by 
the  sanitary  authority  to  sanatoria  (Welling).  At  the 
present  time  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  a  sana- 
torium for  consumptives  in  the  town  and  county  by 
voluntary^  efforts,  the  site  having  already  been  purchased. 


3.  In  connection  with  this  I  might  say  that  we  have  a 
ward  at  the  workhouse  infirmary  for  consumptive  patients 
only. 

4.  The  Poor  Law  for  the  Northampton  urban  and 
rural  districts  is  administered  by  the  Northampton 
Board  of  Guardians — the  population  being  Northampton 
coanty  borough,  87,021 ;  rural,  6,420 — the  medical  rehef 
being  carried  out  by  myself  for  the  workhouse  and  in- 
firmary, three  outdoor  medical  officers  for  the  borough 
and  immediately  adjoining  districts,  and  one  or  two  for 
the  outlying  districts ;  all  drugs  are  supplied  by  the 
guardians  for  the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  the  outdoor 
medical  officers  providing  drugs,  except  quinine  and 
cod  liver  oil,  which  is  supplied  by  the  guardians. 

5.  The  General  Hospital  for  the  town  and  county 
contains  160  beds,  with  a  large  out-patient  department; 
patients  from  this  are  drawn  from  the  lower  and  lower 
middle  classes,  to  the  greatest  extent  from  the  working 
class,  being  received  by  letter,  out  or  in-patient,  according 
to  requirements,  these  being;  obtained  from  subscribers. 


Not  printed. 
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either  private  or  from  subscriptions  collected  from  the 
workpeople  at  the  factories. 

6.  The  Victoria  Dispensarj^  an  old  institution,  originally 
established  by  voluntary  effort,  but  now  chiefly  supported 
by  payments  from  the  memters,  of  which  there  are  from 
12,000  to  15,000,  chiefly  of  the  working  class,  the  pay- 
ment being  Is.  per  .month  for  a  man  and  his  wife  and  all 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  servants  5s.  per 
annum.  Five  medical  men  practising  in  the  town  are 
attached  to  this,  the  members  having  the  privilege  cf 
selecting  which  one  of  the  five  they  p  'efer ;  patients  are 
seen  either  at  the  dispensary,  the  doctors'  surgeries,  or 
their  own  home.  No  doubt  many  of  the  poor,  even  after 
reaching  the  stage  of  receiving  o  itdoor  relief  from  the 
guardians,  still  continue  to  pay  their  subscriptions  in 
preference  to  accepting  Poor  Law  medical  relief,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  dislike  of  changing  their  medical  attendant. 

7.  The  Friendly  Societies  Medical  Institute  has  a  very 
large  membership,  probably  15,000,  The  husband  or 
sons  being  a  member  of  one  of  the  friendly  clubs,  the 
rest  of  the  family  are  admitted  for  a  small  payment — 
10s.  per  annum — and  receive  treatment  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Victoria  Dispensary,  the  Institute  emplojnng  two 
medical  officers  of  their  own. 

8.  Beyond  this  several  medical  men  practising  in  the 
town  have  their  own  private  medical  clubs,  run  on  similar 
lines  to  the  above  ;  many,  no  doubt,  after  improving 
their  circumstances  still  continue  to  take  advantage  b  • 
obtaining  their  medical  attendance  at  the  low  rates  of 
payment  quoted. 

9.  The  Nursing  Institution,  which  is  supported  partly 
by  voluntary  effort,  but  also  receiving  £60-  per  annum 
from  the  guardians,  send  out  five  or  six  Jubilee  nurses, 
who  visit  the  poorer  members  of  the  community,  on 
receiving  a  card  from  the  medical  man  in  attendance  ; 
these  nurses  can  only  remain  a  very  short  time  with  each 
patient,  but  the  instructions  they  give  are  most  useful. 

10.  I  do  not  think  the  work  of  medical  relief  by  tho 
sanitary  authorities  and  the  Poor  Law  overlap  to  any 
great  extent,  the  workhouse  having  no  convenience  for  the 
isolation  of  infectious  cases,  the  guardians  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Borough  Infectious  Hospital. 

11.  The  few  consumptives  in  the  hospital  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  could  be  readily  accommodated  in  the  work- 
house infirmary  at  a  fraction  of  the  expense. 

12.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  mimicipalising  the  General 
Hospital;  it  is  well  managed  and  doing  a  great  work, 
not  only  for  the  very  poor,  but  for  many  not  of  the 
artizan  class,  but  who  are  too  poor  to  obtain  the  special 
treatment  necessary  in  their  cases. 


13.  The  board  of  guardians  contribute  an  annual 
payment  of  fifty  guineas  to  the  General  Hospital,  for 
which  we  have  the  right  to  send  any  cases  requiring 
special  treatment  not  obtainable  at  the  workljouse 
infirmary. 

14.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  interfere  with 
institutions  such  as  the  Victoria  Dispensary  and  the 
Friendly  Societies  Medical  Institute,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  them  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority. 

15.  I  do  not  think  that  tlie  health  of  the  community 
in  this  district  suffers  from  the  insufficiency,  either  in  the 
amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  obtainable, 
this  town  baing  especially  favourably  situated,  in  that 
the  poorer  classes  are  able  to  obtain  excellent  mechcal 
attendance  for  such  a  low  scale  of  charges. 

16.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  work  of  the  outdoor  medical 
officers  (Poor  Law)  having  increased  or  not,  but  in  the 
workhouse  infirmary,  within  the  last  six  or  seven  3'ears, 
the  number  of  patients  has  increased  from  about  ninety  to 
190. 

17.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  casuals ;  firstly,  I  strongly  support 
the  idea  of  forming  labour  colonies  for  these  persons, 
with  forced  detention,  securing  their  future  freedom 
by  their  industry  and  good  behaviour ;  my  reasons 
for  this  being  the  frequent  carrying  of  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  small-pox,  etc.,  from  an  infected  district  to  others 
free  from  the  disease,  also  that  a  very  large  number  of 
these  persons  are  suffering  from  diseases  that  require 
treatment,  who  are  pushed  along  from  one  casual  ward 
to  another,  so  much  so  that  if  I  took  into  our  infirmary 
all  that  one  might  feel  inclined  to,  the  place  woaid  be 
filled  with  these  people  in  a  few  months. 

18.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  workhouse  a 
large  number  of  able-bodied  men  and  women,  the  former 
being  occupied  in  the  unremunerative  task  of  breaking 
stones  or  chopping  wood.  Two  years  ago  I  brought  before 
the  committee  a  scheme  for  purchasing  a  large  house 
situated  1,200  yards  from  tram  terminus,  with  25  acres 
of  arable  land ;  the  house  was  large  and  quite  new,  the 
whole  lot  could  have  been  obtained  for  £2,500,  less  than 
half  its  cost.  My  proposal  was  to  take  about  fifty  of  the 
able-bodied  men  from  the  workhouse,  having  made 
the  house  suitable  for  their  reception,  then  to  utilise 
them  in  cultivating  the  land  by  spade  labour,  thus  pro- 
ducing all  the  vegetables  required  for  the  workhouse 
and  infirmary ;  removing  the  pigs  from  their  present 
position,  viz.,  near  to  the  infirmary ;  in  this  way  at  least 
one  fat  pig  a  week  would  have  been  provided ;  and 
seeing  that  more  than  £300  a  year  is  spent  in  potatoes 
alone,  I  estimated  that  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid, 
and  these  fifty  men  kept,  a  profit  would  have  been  made. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  R.  J.  CURTIS,  SOLICITOR,  CLERK  (SINCE  1903)  TO  THE 
GUARDIANS  OF  THE  KING'S  NORTON  UNION,  PREVIOUSLY  CLERK  TO  NORWICH 
INCORPORATION,  AND  FORMERLY  ASSISTANT  CLERK,  KING'S  NORTON  UNION. 


Pkovtncial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


I. — King's  Norton  Union  Administration. 

1.  The  King's  Norton  Union  was  formed  in  1836,  and  its 
area  has  remained  unchanged. 

2.  The  Table  appended  furnishes  statistics  as  to  the 
several  parishes  comprising  the  union.  (Appendix  No. 
CXXIII.  (A.).) 

3.  Prior  to  1873  the  union  was  almost  entirely  rural  and 
residential.  Since  that  date  a  very  great  change  has  taken 
place.  The  population  has  increased  from  66,800  in  1871 
to  187,085  in  1901,  and  it  is  now  estimated  at  230,000. 
The  rateable  value  has  increased  from  £300,000  to 
£1,100,000,  in  the  like  period. 

Smethwick  parish  contains  the  largest  number  of  poor 
people,  and  that  borough  together,  with  Balsall  Heath, 
furnish  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  paupers. 


These  parishes  consequently  derive  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  their  union  with  parishes  having  com- 
paratively very  little  poverty. 

An  illustration  in  opposition  to  the  suggested  transfer  of 
Poor  Law  administration  (and  the  consequent  incidence  of 
charge)  to  counties  and  county  boroughs  is  offered  by  the 
case  of  Smethwick,  which,  on  April  1st,  1907,  becomes  a 
county  borough.  That  borough  now  supplies  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  King's  Norton  Union  pauperism,  and  con- 
tributes less  than  one-fourth  to  the  expenditure. 

4.  Indoor  Provision  for. — The  indoor  poor  were 
housed  at  the  old  workhouse  at  King's  Norton  Village 
from  1836  until  1872,  when  the  present  workhou:e  at 
Selly  Oak  was  opened,  providing  accommodation :  or  400, 
including  the  sick  and  children. 
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In  the  year  1S87  the  guardians  provided  cottage  homes 
(grouped)  at  Shenley  Fields  for  the  children  permanently 
chargeable.  The  pavilion  at  the  workhouse  previously 
occupied  by  the  children  was  then  used  as  an  infirmary  for 
female  patients,  and  with  great  difficulty  was  made  to 
suffice  until  &"eptember,  1897,  when  the  present  infirmary 
buildings  were  opened  for  the  sick  and  infirm  requiring 
medical  treatment  and  skilled  nursing.  Extensions  tc 
this  infirmary  are  now  in  progress  which  will  provide 
about  250  additional  beds. 

In  the  year  1904  a  pavilion  was  erected  at  the  work- 
house, providing  accommodation  for  150  female  patients. 

From  time  to  time  the  guardians  have  availed  them- 
selves of  opportunities  of  acquiring  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  workhouse,  although  the  same  has  not  been  required 
for  immediate  use.  In  1897  they  caused  a  scheme  plan  tc 
be  prepared  showing  how  the  available  land  could  best  be 
utilised  having  regard  to  the  probable  needs  of  the  future. 
This  plan  has  been  found  of  great  service  in  guiding  the 
guardians  to  execute  as  necessity  arises  parts  of  what 
will  ultimately  be  a  comprehensive  and  cohesive  scheme. 
Vagrants  wards  (on  separate  cell  system)  were  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £5,000  in  a  detached  position  from  the  workhouse. 

5.  The  follo-n-ing  comparative  table  shows  the  number 
of  paupers  (excluding  vagrants)  on  January  1st,  1896, 
and  1906  :— 


1896 

Proportion 
to 

population. 

1906 

Proportion 
to 

population. 

Indoor 

575 

1  in  261 

943 

1  in  233 

Outdoor  - 

1,963 

1  in  76 

2,201 

1  in  100 

Lunatics  - 

261 

1  in  694 

415 

1  in  530 

2,799 

3,559 

6.  On  October  1st,  1906,  the  guardians  were  relieving 
1,489  individuals  singly ;  of  these  1,030  were  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  154  were  children  under  sixteen. 

On  the  same  date  334  heads  of  families  were  relieved 
with  1,010  dependents  ;  131  of  the  334  were  over  sixty  years 
of  age. 

7.  Out-Relief  Arrangements. — The  union  is  divided  into 
five  out-relief  districts.  There  are  five  relieving  officers, 
one  general  assistant,  a  lady  relief  visitor,  also  an  officer 
for  settlement  and  desertion  cases. 

There  are  eight  district  medical  officers,  two  of  them 
acting  in  the  remote  rural  areas. 

Each  relieving  officer  resides,  and  has  an  office  within 
his  district.  The  relief  committees  meet  in  sections  at 
convenient  points  for  the  applicants  to  attend  (except  the 
few  from  the  remote  rural  districts). 

Periodically  special  meetings  of  the  relief  committee  are 
held  at  each  pay  station,  and  every  case  is  reviewed  or  a 
medical  certificate  produced  accounting  for  their  non- 
attendance. 

Prior  to  this  revision  each  applicant  is  required  to  fill  in 
written  replies  to  questions,  and  this  form  is  before  the 
guardians  when  interviewing  the  applicants. 

8.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the  guardians  for 
the  needs  of  the  poor  residing  within  the  union.  A 
cordial  spirit  of  co-operation  prevails  amongst  the  volun- 
tary agents,  the  guardians,  and  the  public  officials. 

9.  An  analysis  of  the  expenditure  of  the  board  for  the 
year  ended  iVIichaelmas,  1906,  gives  the  following  results  : 

Maintenance  and  Shelter  of  the  Poor  : — 
s.  d. 


Food  and  clothing 
Shelter  - 
Outdoor  relief 
Lunatics  in  asylums 

Administration  : — 

Salaries  and  wages 
Officers'  food  - 
Other  charges 


Total 


9i 

31- 


s.  d. 

2  9i 

-  m 

1  Oi- 


16s.  S^d.  of  every  £. 


4s.  8|d,  of  every  £. 
20s. 


10.  Special  features  of  Administration  : — • 

(a)  Systematic  revision  of  all  cases  chargeable. 

(6)  Out  relief  committee  meeting  in  sections. 
Each  section  (except  the  chaiiman)  changing  dis- 
tricts half-yearly. 

(c)  Infirmary. — The  infirmary  was  designed  as  a 
building  to  be  separately  administered.  Having 
carefully  considered  the  method  '  of  administering 
under  a  medical  superintendent,  the  guardians  sub- 
mitted to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  scheme 
whereby  a  matron  would  have  charge  of  the  nursing 
and  internal  administration,  a  steward  (non-resident) 
being  responsible  for  the  books,  stores,  and  outdoor 
labour  ;  the  resident  medical  officer,  having  no  ad- 
ministrative duties.  The  Local  Government  Board 
vdth  considerable  hesitation  sanctioned  the  experi- 
ment, which  proved  a  complete  success  and  has  since 
been  copied  in  other  unions. 

{d)  Experiments  with  Able-bodied  Men. — Within  the 
last  two  years  the  guardians  have  sent  ten  able-bodied 
men  to  the  Farm  Colony  at  Lingfield.  Of  these  four 
have  been  emigrated  to  Canada,  three  others  are 
going  in  April,  one  obtained  a  situation  and  is  doing 
well  in  England,  and  one  is  still  at  the  colony. 
Another  absconded  and  has  since  been  sent  to 
prison  for  three  months  for  neglecting  to  maintain 
himself. 

(e)  Classification  quarters  for  aged  women. 

(/)  Co-operation  with  a  voluntary  agency  for  the 
care  of  young  unmarried  mothers. 

(g)  A  lady  relief  visitor  who  devotes  special  atten- 
tion to : — (a)  Widows  and  children  relieved ;  (b) 
applications  for  admission  to  maternity  wards  ;  (c) 
cases  recommended  for  special  class  of  aged  and 
deserving ;  (d)  boarding-out. 

II. — Indoor  and  Otjtdoor  Relies. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  rehef,  I  think  every  case  should  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  circumstances. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  in  these  days  for  any  board 
to  successfully  adopt  a  policy  of  indiscriminately  refusing 
outdoor  relief,  but  I  hold  that  the  right  policy  is  that  of 
strict  administration,  which  means  first  that  guardians 
shall  insist  upon  complete  enquiry,  and  have  the  fullest 
information  with  regard  to  each  case,  and  then  that  the 
guardians,  acting  as  conscientious  trustees  of  public  money, 
shall  form  a  painstaking  judgment  as  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  relief  which  is  necessary. 

Strict  administration  thus  implies  a  high  standard  of 
public  duty,  and  imposes  what  is  a  hard  task  upon  unpaid 
administrators,  for  it  is  a  work  involving  much  vigilant 
care  to  make  certain  that  in  every  case  where  relief  is 
given  the  same  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of 
the  applicant,  and  shall  be  given  in  accordance  with 
sound  public  poUcy! 

I  believe  when  outdoor  rehef  is  given  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  guardians  to  ensure  that  the  rehef  is  adequate  to  the 
circumstances,  and  I  have  no  patience  with  those  guardians 
who  are  ever  ready  to  give  each  applicant  a  small  weekly 
dole,  the  amount  of  which  is  frequently  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  plea  of  destitution  which  is  the  alleged 
cause  of  the  application  for  out-rehef.  These  guardians 
say,  "  We  know  that  the  relief  wiU  be  supplemented  by 
other  sources  of  income."  When  that  supplementation  is 
help  by  the  appUcant's  relations  there  is  no  very  serious 
objection  to  it,  but  when  it  takes — as  so  frequently  is  the 
case — the  form  of  earnings  by  the  pauper's  own  work,  it 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  for  it  is  obvious  he  is  kept  on  the 
labour  market,  and  enabled  to  do  work  which  otherwise 
would  be  done  by  independent  labourers  by  means  of  a 
subsidy  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates.  Thus  the  position 
of  the  independent  labourer  is  damaged,  and  impulse 
towards  temperance  and  thrift  impeded. 

III. — Combinations  of  Boards  for  Special 
Purposes. 

12.  I  enclose  a  report*  I  have  just  prepared,  which 
details  the  work  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Birmingham, 
Aston,  and  King's  Norton  Boards  in  the  provision  of  a 

olony  for  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons. 

In  my  opinion  the  existence  of  a  number  of  casual 
ivards  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

*  Not  printed. 
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and  to  each  other,  tends  to  encourage  vagrancy,  as  it 
operates  to  induce  casuals  to  remain  in  and  around  the 
city  and  to  go  from  one  casual  ward  to  another.  The 
result  is  that  the  wards  are  generally  overcrowded  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  systematically 
enforcing  the  prescribed  tasks  of  work  or  of  detaining 
the  casuals  for  the  prescribed  periods.  There  are  six 
casual  wards  within  a  radius  of  about  seven  miles  of 
Stephenson  Place,  and  ten  within  four  miles. 

I  think  the  three  boards  should  combine  in  order  to 
deal  with  this  matter.  A  Goiiference  to  consider  my 
suggestion  was  held  in  December,  1905,  but  action  de- 
ferred pending  issue,  and  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Va^grancy. 

IV. — Suggestions. 
13.  My  personal  views  were  largely  embodied  in  those 
which  I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Commission  in 
my  capacity  as  President  of  the  National  Poor  Law 
Officers'  Association.  I  have  refrained  from  repeating 
those  matters  in  this  statement,  but  shall  be  pleased  to 
reply  to  any  questions  thereon. 

In  addition  thereto,  I  desire  to  add  the  following  : — 

(a)  With  respect  to  voluntary  institutions,  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  maintained 
therein  become  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law  unions 
within  -whose  area  the  institution  is  situated.  The 
time  of  such  residence  ought  to  be  excluded  in  as- 
certaining whether  a  person  so  residing  has  gained 
a  status  of  irremovability  from  the  union,  or  a  legal 
settlement  in  the  parish  in  which  the  voluntary 
institution  is  situated.  The  King's  Norton  Board 
has  suffered  considerably  from  the  absence  of  such 
a  protection. 

(b)  All  institutions  (whether  voluntary  or  rate- 
provided),  dealing  with  mentally  defective  persons 
should  be  registered,  and  placed  under  inspection  by 
medical  men  from  a  central  department. 

(c)  Mentally  defective  children  (except  those 
certified  under  th«  Idiots  or  Lunacy  Acts)  should 
be  under  the  care  and  control  of  education  authori- 
ties, until  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  be  dealt  with 
either  in  special  day  schools,  or  in  boarding  schools, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  cases.  Those 
who  needed  institutional  care  after  sixteen  years 
of  age,  should  be  detained  under  medical  advice. 
If  their  parents  can  pay  the  full  cost  of  maintenance, 
such  patients  should  be  classed  as  private  patients, 
and  sent  to  some  registered  institution.  The  rest 
should  be  dealt  with  by  boards  of  guardians. 

(d)  No  electoral  disability  should  attach  to  the 
father  or  mother  of  any  person  maintained  out  of 
the  rates  (either  wholly  or  partially)  in  an  asylum, 
or  a  registered  institution  for  the  care  and  control 
of  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  persons. 

(e)  If  they  received  a  grant  in  respect  of  epileptics 
and  of  feeble-minded  persons  maintained  in  insti- 
tutions provided  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  central 
authority,  I  believe  that  the  boards  of  guardians 
having  a  number  of  cases  would  (either  alone  or  in 


combination)  readily  provide  suitable  acconuno- 
dation.  The  boards  having  but  few  cases  could 
contract  with  some  registered  institution  to  take 
their  oases.  A  reasonable  time  (say  one  or  two 
years)  should  be  allowed  guardians  to  do  this.  After 
the  expiration  of  that  period  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  council  at  the  request  of  any  boards 
of  guardians,  or  of  any  twenty  ratepayers,  to  hold 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  or  other  suitable  institution  for  the 
district.  County  councils  should  be  empowered, 
if  they  think  fit,  to  constitute  a  district,  and  to 
direct  that  a  colony  or  other  institution  be  estab- 
hshed  for  any  place,  places,  or  area.  From  the 
decision  of  the  county  coimcil  there  should  be  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(/)  Ail  registered  institutions  should  be  empowered 
to  take  paying  cases.  The  existing  voluntary  in- 
stitutions should  be  given  full  opportunities  of 
registering,  subject  to  their  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  central  authority. 

ig)  Phthisis  is  a  prolific  cause  of  pauperism. 
Rarely  do  the  sufferers  apply  to  the  guardians  for 
aid  until  all  hope  of  cure  or  relief  is  passed,  and 
rarely  will  the  sufferer  leave  his  or  her  home  and 
enter  the  infirmary,  and  so  avoid  infecting  others. 
It  is  high  time  some  definite  action  was  taken,  and 
to  deal  with  this  question  effectually  it  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  establish  :  (1)  Compulsory  notifi- 
cation ;  (2)  Sanatoria  by  the  health  authorities  ; 
(3)  Tubercular  dispensaries  at  our  hospitals  ;  and  (4) 
to  give  health  authorities  power  to  compel  isolation. 

V. — Conclusion. 

14.  There  is  no  one  panacea  for  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  unemployment. 

They  must  be  combated  by  a  combination  of  efforts, 
the  chief  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  : — 

(1)  The  promotion  of  temperance  in  all  its  ways. 

(2)  Educational  advance,  particularly  in  technical 
training  and  the  inculcation  of  thrift  and  self-reliance. 

(3)  Better  housing — this  as  much  in  our  villages 
as  in  our  towns. 

(4)  Inducements  for  the  rising  generation  of  our 
villages  to  remain  on  the  land. 

(5)  Less  labour  by  women  and  children. 

(6)  The  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  so 
as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  a  continuance  of  the 
growth  of  the  unfit. 

(7)  Removal  of  the  "  unemployables "  from  the 
labour  market,  where  they  are  a  drug,  to  labour 
colonies,  where  they  should  be  made  to  do  what 
their  physical  capacity  will  allow  towards  the  cost 
of  their  support. 

(8)  The  establishment,  on  a  practical  basis,  of 
means  whereby  men  thrown  out  of  employment 
can  be  aided  and  guided  in  their  search  for 
work,  and  not  left  to  wander  aimlessly  about 
the  country. 
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Palmer  handed  in  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Curtis,  King's  Norton. 
King's  Norton  Union. 


Parish. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Population, 
Census  1901. 

Population 
estimated  1907. 

Kateable 
Value  1906. 

Number  of 
Guardians. 

Rate  in  the  £ 
for  Poor  Law 
Purposes,  in- 
cluding Rate 
Collection. 

Harborne 

Edgbaston 

Balsall  Heath  - 

Smethwick 

Beoley    -      -  - 

King's  Norton 

Northfield 

1,482 
2,606 
454 
1,929 
4,477 
11,678 
5,951 

10,113 
26,486 
38,827 
54,537 
565 
35,788 
20,767 

13,318 
29,262 
38,827 
06,500 
500 
48,800 
30,345 

£ 

54,467 
230,445 
148,586 
251,145 
6,217 
254,269 
125,017 

2 
5 
4 
5 
1 
8 
3 

Is.  2id. 
Is.  2id. 
Is.  2|d. 
Is.  2TTd. 
Is.  3|d. 
Is.  l|d. 
Is.  2d. 

Total  - 

28,577 

187,083 

230,681 

1,070,146 

28 

429-IV. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXIV. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  KING'S  NORTON 
UNION  COTTAGE  HOMES  (VILLAGE  SYSTEM)  PREPARED  BY  MR.  CHAS.  T.  DAVIS, 
SUPERINTENDENT.   

Provincial  Ueban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  Both  myself  and  my  wife,  the  matron,  are  certi- 
ficated  teachers,  and  have  had  the  management  of  children 
since  we  were  thirteen  years  of  age.  We  commenced 
our  work  under  the  Poor  Law  sixteen  years  ago,  as  school- 
master and  schoolmistress  at  these  Homes,  and  three 
years  later  were  appointed  superintendent  and  matron. 

2.  Accommodation  and  Training. — The  Homes  are 
situated  in  a  healthy  country  district  within  the  Union, 
but  about  2-|  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  the  urban  area 
from  which  the  children  are  di'awn. 

The  site  comprises  about  13  acres  of  land;  and  the 
village,  which  is  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  central  drive, 
consists  of : — 

One  Home  accommodating  twenty  children. 
Eight  Homes  accommodating  twenty-four  children 
each,  and 

One  Home  accommodating  twenty-eight  children ; 
all  with  good  playgrounds  adjoining. 

A  Probationary  Home  with  accommodation  for 
eight  boys  and  eight  girls,  where  children  can  be 
isolated  on  admission,  if  necessary,  before  mixing 
with  the  other  children. 
;  An  infirmary  with  accommodation  for  eight  boys 
and  eight  girls  for  the  nursing  of  the  sick. 

The  superintendent's  house,  which  is  placed  at  the 
entrance,  with  ofBce  and  stores  accommodation 
adjoining. 

A  mixed  school  to  accommodate  240  children,  with 
playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls,  which  is  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  public  elementary 
cohool,  and  has  an  efficient  staff  of  duly  qualified 
non-resident  teachers. 

Well-equipped  workshops,  including  shoemakers' 
shop,  carpenters'  shop,  smithy  and  fitting  shop,  and 
tailors'  shop,  with  boiler  and  engine  houses,  water 
tower,  yard,  etc.,  adjoining,  where  the  elder  boys 
are  trained  in  the  various  trades,  preparatory  to  being 
placed  out. 

A  swimming  bath  which  is  converted  during  the 
winter  months  by  means  of  a  movable  floor  into  a 
gjrmnasium  and  drill  hall. 

A  playfield  with  see-saw,  swings,  climbing  ropes, 
and  climbing  ladder. 

Seven  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  which  pro- 
duces practically  all  the  vegetables,  etc.,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  fruit  necessary  for  the  institution  as  well 
as  affording  additional  training  for  the  boys. 

3.  Classification. — Five  of  the  Homes  are  for  boys  and 
five  for  girls  and  infants.  The  children  are  admitted 
from  three  years  of  age,  and  may  remain  up  to  sixteen. 
Some  little  ones  are  placed  in  each  of  the  Homes  for  the 
reason  that  we  consider  it  is  not  only  an  education  in 
itself  for  the  elder  children  to  care  for  and  help  to  look 
after  the  little  ones,  but  it  makes  the  Homes  more  like 
real  homes,  and  having  the  care  of  the  little  ones  has  a 
softening  and  good  effect  upon  the  characters  of  the  elder 
children.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  mix  the  sexes  after  seven  years  of  age  as 
many,  even  at  the  most  tender  ages,  have  previous  to 
admission,  not  only  been  accustomed  to  hear  immoral 
conversation,  but  have  even  witnessed  immoral  conduct. 

4.  Foster  Parents  and  Trainers. — The  children  address 
their  foster  parents  as  father  and  mother,  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  appoint  suitable  persons  for  the  offices.  Children 
are  naturally  very  impressionable,  and  good  example 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  training.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  thoroughly  respectable,  capable,  industrious 
jieople,  as  well  educated  as  possible,  should  have  the  care 
i  -icl  training  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  and  Industrial 
1  opartments  ;  people  whom  the  children  wUl  always 
I  ■■'<-  up  to  and  respect,  and  who  also  set  them  an  all 
1  'und  good  example. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  married 
couples  the  guardians  decided,  some  five  years  ago,  to 


appoint  no  more  except  for  the  Home  accommodating 
twenty-eight  children,  which  was  built  for  the  elder  boys, 
and  the  foster  father  of  which  is  my  general  assistant, 
drOI  instructor,  etc.  As  vacancies  occur  foster  mothers 
only  are  appointed  for  the  other  boys'  Homes,  and  non- 
resident industrial  trainers  for  the  workshops.  By  doing 
this  there  is  the  two-fold  gain — more  capable  women 
can  be  secured  for  the  management  of  the  Homes,  and 
younger  and  better  men  can  be  appointed  as  industrial 
trainers,  the  incumbrance  question  not  having  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

5.  Home  Life  and  Training  of  Girls. — There  is  no 
uniformity  of  dressing. 

The  domestic  work  generally,  including  the  cooking  and 
washing,  and  also  the  knitting  and  much  of  the  sewing, 
is  done  in  the  Homes  by  the  foster  mothers,  assisted  by 
the  elder  children.  When  additional  assistance  is  neces- 
sary a  respectable  charwoman  is  employed. 

The  girls,  who  as  a  rule  go  to  service,  undergo  their  final 
training  in  the  superintendent's  house  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  matron.  By  this  arrangement  tho- 
girls  obtain  a  good  all  round  training,  and  the  matroa 
gets  a  better  knowledge  of  them  and  their  individual  good 
points  or  faihngs.  Suitable  places  can  then  be  chosen,  and 
wages  arranged  according  to  capabihties. 

6.  Food  Supply. — Tliere  is  no  fixed  dietarj^  The 
foster-mothers  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  make  requisi- 
tion for  supplies,  based  on  a  weekly  allowance  scale, 
according  to  the  number  of  children.  A  maximum  per 
head  is  laid  down  but  seldom  reached.  Stores  are  given 
out  for  the  week  with  the  exception  of  meat  and  bread, 
which  are  distributed  twice  weekly,  and  milk  which  is  given 
out  twice  daily.  Meals  are  prepared  as  in  a  private  home 
giving  as  great  a  variety  as  possible.  Each  foster-parent 
gets  to  know  the  individual  requirements  of  the  children 
under  her  care,  and  therefore  a  child  is  served  with  only 
as  much  as  it  needs.  By  this  arrangement  there  is  no 
waste.  AU  food  over  from  the  meals  is  put  away  and 
properly  prepared  for  subsequent  meals.  This  system  is 
economical,  teaches  the  children  not  to  be  wasteful,  and 
also  makes  the  most  of  the  food. 

7.  Recreation. — Great  attention  is  given  to  recreation 
and  physical  development.  Experience  has  proved  that 
it  is  unwise  to  allow  children  to  sit  or  stand  about  per- 
fectly idle  and  listless.  They  should  be  found  material 
for  amusement,  and  instructed  in  respect  of  play  as  well 
as  work.  Some  five  years  ago  the  guardians  appointed 
a  drill  and  gymnastic  instructor,  who  also  teaches  the  boys- 
swimming,  and  instructs  them  in  their  games.  The- 
difference  in  our  boys  since  they  have  had  their  leisure- 
time  properly  occupied,  enjoyed  organised  games,  and 
spent  long  winter  evenings  pleasantly  in  the  g3Tnnasium 
has  been  most  marked.  The  elder  boys  also  have  small 
gardens,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  best. 

8.  After  Care. — If  success  is  to  be  assured  much  has  to 
be  done,  and  a  real  interest  taken  in  the  childi-en  after 
they  leave  the  Homes.  Suitable  places  are  found,  they 
are  visited  when  necessary  by  the  matron  or  myself 
and  are  encouraged  to  visit  and  spend  their  leisure  time 
at  the  Homes.  The  spending  of  their  leisure  time  at  the 
Homes  not  only  keeps  us  in  touch  with  them,  but  minimises 
the  danger  of  them  forming  undesirable  companionship. 
A  judicious,  kind,  and  firm  oversight  for  a  few  years 
guides  them  aright  at  a  very  important  time  of  life,  any 
clinches  the  good  work  that  has  been  begun  at  the  Homes. 
The  boys  and  girls  know  too  that  they  have  friends  to 
whom  thej'  can  turn  in  time  of  trouble  and  failure?  are 
sometimes  prevented.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  and 
well-intentioned  person  can  do  this  important  work,  but  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  it  should  in  my  opinion 
be  undertaken  by  those  who  have  Uved  with  the  children, 
gained  a  knowledge  of  their  individual  character.^  and  won 
their  love  and  respect. 
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9.  Aid  to  Working  Children. — In  adopting  the  Cottage 
Homes  System  the  end  in  view  is  the  reducing  of  pauperism 
in  the  future.  If  this  is  to  be  successfully  accomplished 
in  addition  to  rearing  the  children  to  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
sixteen  years,  and  keeping  them  away  from  the  influence 
of  undesirable  relatives  or  friends,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of  need  certainly  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Guardians  are  permitted 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  1899  to  adopt 
children  up  to  that  age,  but  under  the  existing  orders  they 
are  debarred  from  doing  what  proper  parents  would 
readily  do,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Give  a  httle  pecuniary  assistance  when  necessary 
to  boys  when  they  are  first  placed  out,  and  are  unable 
to  earn  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves. 

(6)  Treat  the  Homes  as  a  real  home  for  the  children, 
-and  be  allowed  to  re-admit  and  draw  rations  tor 
children  between  situations  up  to  the  age  stated. 


I  beg,  therefore,  respectfully  to  recommend  that  such 
powers  be  given  to  guardians,  and  in  explanation  I  might 
add : — 

(a)  All  boys  are  not  equally  smart,  and  good  situa- 
tions have  sometimes  to  be  passed  over  because  em- 
ployers are  unable  to  give  a  sufficient  wage  at  first 
for  the  boys  to  maintain  themselves.  The  number 
of  suitable  situations  where  boys  can  live  in  are  getting 
more  limited  day  by  day.  I  do  not  believe  in  taking 
any  kind  of  a  situation  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  boy. 
If  our  boys  are  to  be  satisfactorily  lifted  from  the 
level  of  pauperism  they  should  be  put  to  a  trade  or 
some  kind  of  employment  that  is  permanent  and  kept 
out  of  the  casual  labourers'  market 

(6)  It  naturally  happens  from  various  causes,  not 
always  the  fault  of  the  child,  that  changes  have  to  be 
made  in  situations,  and  it  would  be  of  great  assistance 
if  guardians  were  able  to  re -admit  for  short  periods 
any  of  the  old  scholars  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF^ EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  T.  DICKINS,  MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS 
AND  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  NORTHAMPTON. 


Peovestcial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


/  1.  Northampton  union  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
the  wage-earner  engaged  in  the  shoe  industry  with  a 
limited  number  of  residental  inhabitants,  retired  trades- 
men, etc.,  workers  in  shoe  and  pinafore  factories, 
breweries,  building  contractors,  etc. 

2.  A  stoneyard  which  was  opened  for  the  employment 
of  able-bodied  men  was  found  to  be  costly  and  uneconomi- 
cal after  two  years  or  thereabouts  continuous  opening 
and  showed  no  diminution  of  the  number  of  applicants. 
Exhaustive  enquiries  were  made  by  the  board,  resulting 
in  its  being  closed  and  not  since  reopened. 

The  wisdom  of  this  step  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
very  short  time  a  great  number  of  the  men  found  employ- 
ment elsewhere  and  ceased  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
rates. 

3.  The  guardians  have  six  scattered  homes  for  children, 
five  of  the  homes  have  been  purchased  and  ona  home 
rented  during  the  last  two  years.  Some  are  situated  in 
principal  roads,  necessitating  heavy  expenditure  coupled 
with  furnishing  and  extra  officialism.  I  view  this  outlay 
with  a  certain  amount  of  misgiving,  as  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  not  seen  beneficial  results  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expenditure  incurred.  , 

4.  Indoor  Relief.  This  has  been  kept  within  reasonable 
limits,  but  the  contributions  from  chargeable  persons  have 
not  been  sufficiently  enforced  and  great  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  collecting  the  board's  orders  towards  main- 
tenance. 

5.  Out-Relief  has  been  granted  by  the  board  in 
many  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  money  coming  into 
the  home  exceeds  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  working 
class  in  the  district,  thus  proving  an  absence  of  destitution. 
This  policy  is  due  to  the  presence  on  the  board  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  who  hold  advanced  socialistic  views 
and  are  constantly  advocating  increased  relief. 


6.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the 
destitute,  infirm,  aged,  deserted  wives  and  families, 
diseased,  degenerates,  etc. 

7.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  old  age,  infirmity, 
increased  usage  of  machinery  and  stringent  conditions  of 
the  trades  union  laws  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  labour. 
The  last  mentioned  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
increase  of  pauperism  in  throwing  out  a  number  of 
middle-aged  workmen  from  the  various  factories,  and  as 
no  suitable  employment  has  so  far  been  found  to  absorb 
this  increasing  class  of  labour  the  great  majority  of 
them  eventually  become  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law 
fund. 

8.  The  classes  of  persons  seekmg  election  as  guardians 
are  members  of  the  town  council  (about  one-fourth), 
representatives  of  trade  unions  and  friendly  societies, 
tradesmen  and  rural  members,  principally  agricul- 
turists. 

9.  I  would  recommend  : — 

(a)  Additional  power  to  enforce  board's  order  for 
contribution  from  chargeable  persons  towards  main- 
tenance. 

(6)  Higher  standard  of  qualification  for  board 
members  including  a  longer  period  of  residence  as  a 
ratepayer. 

(c)  A  more  uniform  administration  of  Poor  Law 
throughout  the  country  by  the  issuing  of  Local 
Government  Board  Standing  Orders  with  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  scale  of  outdoor  reUef  which 
would  correct  some  of  the  existing  anomalies  in 
administration  and  would  tend  to  reduce  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  the  burdens  of  Poor  Law  which 
of  recent  years  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
trades  generally  throughout  the  country. 


429— IV. 
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STATEMENT   OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  EDDOWES,  MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS, 

ASTON  UNION. 


Pbovincial  Ubban  Centees — Midlands. 


1.  My  qualifications  and  experience  are  :  nearly  nine 
years  a  member  of  the  Aston  Board  of  Guardians  ;  thirty 
years  a  district  visitor  in  a  manufacturing  town,  Leicester, 
and  in  an  agricultural  district  ;  many  years  a  worker 
for  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and,  while  a  guardian, 
rescue  work  amongst  the  workhouse  girls.  ' 

2.  One  of  the  most  successful  changes  in  Poor  Law 
work  has  been  the  removal  of  children  from  the  work- 
house to  the  cottage  homes,  where  they  are  brought  in 
small  numbers  under  the  influence  of  a  foster-mother, 
with  family  life.  An  experiment  has  lately  been  tried 
at  Aston  of  keeping  the  "  ins  "  and  "  outs  "  in  one  home, 
apart  from  the  other  children  ;  this  appears  to  be  success- 
ful also,  removing  an  unsettling  element  from  the  homes 
as  a  whole.  I  should  like  to  see  some  alterations  in  the 
law  which  would  prevent  children  being  taken  about 
the  country,  hop  and  pea-picking  during  the  summer, 
and  brought  into  workhouses  for  the  winter. 

3.  I  should  like  to  give  temporary  out -relief  to  the 
head  of  a  family  out  of  employment.  In  cases  of  old 
people  who  can  care  for  themselves,  I  would  also  give  it, 
but  the  sick  and  infirm  old  would  not  be  properly  fed 
and  nursed  by  relatives  or  comfortably  housed,  and  no 
"  adequate  "  outdoor  relief  would  insure  t  lis.  Tere 
is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  sons  and  daughters  to 
get  their  parents  into  the  workhouse,  getting  rid  of  all 
responsibihty,  and  the  workhouse  is  now  so  comfortable 
that  the  old  people  are  willing  to  come.  Many  such 
cases  are  refused  by  the  guardians  where  old  people  are 
not  ill. 

4.  The  chief  causes  of  our  pauperism  are,  I  believe, 
drink,  betting,  very  young  improvident  marriages,  and 


the  hire  system  of  procuring  household  goods.  Directly 
the  man  is  out  of  work  or  there  is  any  illness,  the  j'oung 
couple  have  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  and  are  often 
three  or  four  months,  or  longer,  before  they  can  make  a 
fresh  start  in  life. 

5.  In  the  city  of  Birmingham  there  appear  to  be  many 
men  out  of  employment  &t  about  fifty  years  of  age,  owing 
to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  this  helps  to 
throw  their  relatives  on  the  rates. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
now  is  largely  "  Labour  "  men  and  women,  and  all  in 
favour  of  increased  wages  and  olit-relief . 

7.  We  have  a  sufficient  staff  of  very  good  relieving 
ofiicers,  and  I  think  all  cases  are  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  all  facts  brought  before  the  guardians  at  the  relief 
Committees. 

8.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  has  been  working  at  the 
cottage  homes  for  some  six  years,  and  is  useful  in  after- 
care of  the  girls.  When  they  go  to  service  they  are  visited 
regularly  by  a  lady,  and  the  guardians  receive  reports 
from  her.  The  girls  are  well  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  society,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  girl  so  sent 
out  has  returned  to  the  workhouse. 

9.  The  Magdalen  Society  helps  girls  who  pass  through 
the  maternity  wards  by  trying  to  find  situations  for 
them  and  homes  for  their  infants,  also  with  gifts  of  money 
and  clothes.  It  is  doing  a  really  splendid  work,  and  it 
should  be  part  of  the  business  of  every  woman  guardian 
to  do  something  of  the  kind,  as  without  such  help  girls 
return  many  times  to  the  workhouse,  and  finally  stay 
there  with  several  children. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  HENRY  FISHER,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE 
KING'S  NORTON  UNION,  SINCE  MAY,  1889. 


Peovincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor, 

1.  (a)  A  sanitary  authority,  to^vn  council,  etc.,  renders 
us  no  assistance  whatever  at  the  present  time,  not  even 
a  fever  hospital,  which  has  been  a  very  awkward  and 
unpleasant  matter  for  the  reUeving  officer. 

(b)  The  Poor  Law  is  the  only  source  for  providing 
medical  relief  to  the  absolute  poor  in  my  district,  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  done  without  being  an  incentive  to 
pauperism  and  with  very  little,  if  any,  imposition,  this 
being  due  to  the  diUgent  and  strict  investigation  pursued 
by  the  relieving  ofiicer  and  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  medical  ofiicer,  who  not  infrequently  renders  valuable 
assistance  to  the  reUeving  officer  by  receiving  voluntary 
information  respecting  people's  position.  Every  appU- 
cation  for  medical  relief  is  thoroughly  investigated  in  my 
district,  and  I  can  positively  say  that  I  use  an  equal  amount 
of  care  and  discretion  in  deciding  what  is  a  genuine  and 
proper  case  for  medical  refief  as  I  do  in  any  kind  of  case 
for  relief  other  than  medical,  without  which  I  can  beheve 
it  would  be  an  incentive  to  pauperism  and  imposition. 
Relieving  officers  should  act  independently,  and  absolutely 
ignore  outside  recommendations  and  interference. 


(c)  Voluntary  effort,  hospitals,  medical  clubs,  etc. 
There  are  no  hospitals  In  Smethwick,  but  many  poor 
people  (such  as  people  who  do  not  desire  to  receive  medical 
relief)  are  assisted  by  voluntary  effort,  with  notes  for 
the  Birmingham  and  West  Bromwich  Hospitals  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  whlo&  Tfery  materially  reduces  the  medi- 
cal  relief  in  Smeth^nck.  There  are  medical  aid  clubs  in 
the  borough  which  taks  patients  at  Id.  per  week  for  each 
adult  or  child.  The  ektes  of  person  most  assisted  are 
those  whose  position  does  not  permit  them  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  piivate  medioal  practitioner,  such  as  labourers, 
ironworkers,  self-taught  mechanics,  and  even  the  better- 
class  mechanics  with  large  families.  Probably  the  agents 
who  seek  members  for  the  medical  aid  clubs  are  very 
frequently  deceived,  and  often  the  private  medical  prac- 
titioner imposed  upon^  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  lack  of 
investigation  and  the  anxiety  of  the  agent  to  get  com- 
mission. As  to  the  recipients  of  hospital  notes,  more 
strict  investigation  exists  at  the  present  time  than  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ag^ 

Poor  L'iW. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  I  think  that : — 
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(a)  Indoor  relief  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  relief  in  the 
following  cases  : — 

Able-bodied  males  and  females  without  children. 

Women  with  illegitimate  child  or  children. 

Women  hving  apart  from  their  husbands,  whether 
deserted  or  separated  under  the  Married  Woman's 
Separation  Act,  with  or  without  children. 

Persons  residing  in  overcrowded  or  insanitary 
dwellings,  persons  who  take  in  lodgers  and  permit 
any  person  of  drunken  or  immoral  habits  to  reside 
with  them. 

Not  able-bodied  persons  who  live  alone  in  rooms 
and  have  no  one  to  look  after  them  in  case  of  sickness 
or  old  age. 

(6)  Outdoor  reUef,  properly  administered,  in  the 
following  cases  should  be  permitted  : — 

Widows  with  children  of  respectable  character, ' 
and  being  fit  and  proper  persons  to  have  the  custody 
and  care  of  children. 

Not  able-bodied  men  and  women  of  respectable 
character  who  are  residing  with  friends  or  relatives 
(also  of  respectable  character)  who  will  undertake 
to  look  after  them  in  case  of  sickness  or  old  age. 

Able-bodied  women  of  respectable  character,  with 
children,  whose  husbands  are  in  an  asylum,  hospital 
or  infirmary. 

3.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  include 
practically  aU  classes  of  people,  such  as  able-bodied  men 
from  labourers  to  mechanics,  etc.,  on  account  of  their 
own  or  any  sickness  of  a  member  of  the  family,  widows 
with  children,  women  whose  husbands  are  in  an  asylum, 
hospital,  or  infirmary,  not  able-bodied  males  and  females. 

4.  Where  it  is  practicable,  the  "  Heads  of  Families" 
should  be  compelled  to  make  the  application. 


5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  include  drink,  large  families 
among  the  working  and  lower  classes,  want  of  thrift, 
bad  management  of  families,  carelessness,  no  desire  to 
rise  in  the  world,  in  many  instances  relief  and  charity 
too  easily  obtained.  Outside  people  often  recommend 
persons  to  apply  for  relief,  without  which  no  application 
would  be  received. 

6.  Officials  should  try  to  prevent  rather  than  encourage 
pauperism. 

I  have  probably  saved  more  people  from  the  taint  of 
pauperism  than  any  other  one  man  in  England. 

7.  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  for  reform 
based  upon  my  experience  : — 

(a)  In  my  opinion  very  little  reform,  if  any,  is 
necessary  in  the  existing  laws ;  they  are  undoubtedly 
good  if  properly  carried  out. 

(h)  Relieving  officers  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  strict  and  proper  administration  and  should 
not  be  interfered  with  in  any  shape  or  form,  and,  if 
possible,  should  be  given  greater  powers. 

(c)  From  the  time  of  application  the  relieving  officer 
should  see  each  case  straight  through,  viz.,  kind  and 
amount  of  relief  to  be  given,  recovery  of  maintenance 
from  relatives,  settlement  and  removal  of  paupers,  etc. 

{d)  Great  care  should  always  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  a  relieving  officer,  as  the  appointment  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  may  appear. 

(e)  At  the  present  time  relieving  officers  are  asked 
to  do  too  much  clerical  work,  which  naturally  inter- 
feres with  their  visiting  and  investigation,  upon  which 
they  cannot  spend  too  much  time. 

(/)  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  appointment 
of  inspectors,  who  would  act  independently,  to  visit 
relieving  officers,  reUef  stations  and  districts,  and 
occasionally  to  visit  the  Relief  Committee  meetings, 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  CHARLES  FLETCHER,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  If  spared  until  March,  1907,  I  shall  have  completed 
twenty-six  years'  service  in  the  Poor  Law.  Previous  to 
March,  1881, 1  held  a  position  as  a  reporter  on  the  Birming- 
ham Daily  Post,  and  I  have  a  fairly  large  experience  of 
pubUc  hfe. 

2.  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Birmingham  Board  of 
Guardians  as  second  assistant  clerk  in  1881,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  first  assistant  I  was  given  his  vacant  position. 
Several  years  later,  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  the  clerk,  I 
was  appointed  deputy  clerk,  and  in  October,  1903,  when 
h£  was  superannuated  I  was  made  clerk  to  the  guardians 
and  to  the  overseers.  In  such  a  large  parish  as  Birming- 
ham it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion in  departments,  and  in  each  I  have  some  very  ex- 
perienced officers,  who  will  be  able  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commission  in  great  detail. 

3.  The  work  of  the  clerk  to  the  overseers  (a  body 
known  in  Poor  Law  Unions  as  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee) is  nothing  like  so  heavy  and  exacting  as  that 
of  clerk  to  the  guardians. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Your  Parish, 

4.  Birmingham,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  a  more  fortunate 
position  than  many  of  our  large  provincial  cities,  because 
of  the  great  variety  of  trades  and  manufactories  carried 
on  here.    For  m-iny  years  trade  has  not  been  brisk  in 


the  city,  and  short  time  has  been  worked  for  a  considerable 
period.  This,  I  think,  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
brass  trades,  and  also  to  the  jewellery  and  silversmith 
trades. 

5.  From  some  statistics  that  came  under  my  aotice 
some  little  time  ago  I  feel  I  am  right  in  saying  these 
may  be  considered  the  trades  which  employ  most  people 
in  Birmingham. 

6.  It  is  difficult  to  specify  for  Birmingham  what 
can  be  usually  said  of  many  other  towns,  namely,  the 
"  staple  trade."  In  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  towns 
this  difficulty  would  not  arise.  Should  a  strike  or  lock- 
out take  place  in  these  towns  it  is  felt  all  over  the  district, 
but  happily  in  Birmingham  when  a  strike  or  lock-out 
occurs  it  does  not  assume  so  serious  an  aspect. 

7.  I  have  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  that  when  any  particular 
class  of  workmen  in  this  city  are  on  strike,  they  are  not 
only  materially  assisted  from  their  own  particular  trade 
funds,  but  considerable  support  is  rendered  from  the 
ordinary  working  men  engaged  in  other  trades. 

8.  I  have  known  hard  and  trying  times  in  Birmingham, 
and  "  Mayor's  Funds  "  have  been  promoted  and  most 
liberally  supported  by  the  citizens  with  the  view  of 
tiding  over  these  periods  of  depression.  ,^ 
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9.  Notwithstanding  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
properly  distribute  the  funds,  there  has  been  a  great 
amount  of  imposition  carried  on,  and  I  am  afraid  these 
charitable  efforts  tend  to  rob  our  fellow-workmen  of 
their  independence. 

10.  The  city  council  is  doing  good  work  in  improving 
the  housing  of  the  poor  classes.  The  "  unemployed " 
have  from  time  to  time  demonstrated  their  existence,  and 
given  much  trouble  in  the  city.  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  be  present  at  some  of  their  open-air  meetings 
to  hear  the  speeches  of  their  agitators,  and  I  have  come 
away  with  the  feeling  that  a  great  majority  of  the  men 
do  not  want,  or  ever  have  wanted  employment.  The 
bona-fide  working  man  out  of  employment  does  not  seem, 
in  my  opinion,  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  them.  Bodies 
of  these  men  have  marched  to  these  offices  and  have 
demanded  food,  or  work,  or  both.  They  have  been  told 
by  myself  and  by  my  superintendent  of  out-rehef  that 
if  they  will  make  their  applications  in  the  proper  manner, 
their  cases  will  be  inquired  into  and  assistance  given  if 
necessary.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  about  200  of 
them  taking  my  advice  and  going  to  the  relief  department, 
where  our  relieving  officers  were  waiting  for  them.  The 
officers  found  that  the  majority  of  them  did  not  belong 
to  this  parish  ;  that  a  very  great  number  of  them  could 
not  tell  where  they  lived  ;  that  many  others  gave  addresses, 
not  one  of  which  could  be  found  by  the  reUeving  officers. 
A  few  married  men  who  appeared  to  be  deserving  of 
assistance,  and  whose  names  and  addresses  were  correctly 
given,  were  sent  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and 
were  assisted  from  that  source  for  a  time. 

11.  Since  the  formation  of  the  "  Distress  Committee  " 
in  this  city  systematic  efforts  are  made  to  relieve  the 
deserving  men  temporarily  thrown  out  of  work.  The 
Committee  consists  of  magistrates,  town  councillors, 
guardians,  and  other  leading  public  men  and  women  of 
the  city. 

12.  I  may  also  say  that  in  the  four  CiUarters  of  the  city 
there  are  branches  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  and  I 
think  from  this  organisation  the  temporarily  deserving 
poor  are  being  very  well  looked  after. 

Particulars  as  to  Peculiarities  or  Experiments  in 
Poor  Law  Administration. 

13.  In  this  parish  the  guardians  have  a  workhouse 
capable  of  accommodating  1,700  persons  and  a  separate 
infirmary  with  room  for  1,100  sick  patients.  The  board 
were  "pioneers"  in  the  establishment  of  cottage  homes. 
They  have  made  separate  provision  for  the  accommodation 
of  male  and  female  epileptics,  also  for  the  better  class  of 
aged  men  and  aged  women. 

14.  Their  out-relief  department  is  also  well  managed, 
;both  in  the  ordinary  and  medical  relief  sections. 

15.  When  I  entered  the  service  of  the  board  in  1881 
"the  number  of  persons  on  the  out-relief  list  was  exceedingly 
^reat  and  the  amount  expended  in  out-relief  was  very 
high.  The  then  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (Mr.  J.  J.  Henley)  was  continually  drawing 
the  guardians'  attention  to  this  large  outlay.  No  re- 
duction took  place  for  a  long  time.  At  his  suggestion, 
however,  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  visit  Liverpool 
workhouse  to  obtain  certain  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  medical  arrangements  of  that  institution.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  interview  at  Liverpool  something 
was  said  about  the  office  of  superintendent  of  out-relief. 
My  guardians,  who  were  with  me  then  at  Liverpool, 
decided  that  we  should  obtain  particulars  respecting 
this  appointment.  We  gathered  sufficient  information 
to  advise  the  Birmingham  Board  to  appoint  a  similar 
•officer,  and  this  they  did  in  1883.  We  then  had  a  number 
of  relieving  officers  well  advanced  in  years,  and  they 
could  not  visit  their  cases  so  much  as  was  necessary. 
The  board  then  decided  to  superannuate  four  of  them 
and  younger  men  were  appointed  in  their  places.  With 
these  new  men  and  a  cross  visitor,  together  with  the 
newly-appointed  superintendent  of  out-relief,  close  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  out-relief  department,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  amount  of 
relief  were  considerably  reduced. 


16.  In  support  of  the  foregoing  I  would  mention  here 
that  in  1883  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham 
was  246,352.  There  were  7,388  paupers,  namely,  2,524 
indoor  and  4,864  outdoor.  The  cost  of  the  out-rehef 
amounted  to  £15,522.  In  1888  there  were  3,147  indoor 
paupers  and  2,406  outdoor,  the  cost  having  fallen  for 
the  latter  to  £6,807. 

17.  In  1893  the  amount  expended  in  out-relief  was 
the  lowest  recorded  during  twenty-three  years.  In  that 
year  out-relief  cost  only  £2,336  and  the  number  of  out- 
door poor  had  gone  down  to  778. 

18.  Three  years  later,  in  1896,  the  number  of  outdoor 
poor  had  grown  to  954  and  the  cost  £3,968.  For  the 
last  year  reported  the  number  of  outdoor  poor  was  1,683 
and  the  yearly  cost  £6,325. 

The  Bespective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

19.  Previous  to  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894 
a  great  deal  was  being  said  in  various  quarters  to  the 
effect  that  a  change  in  the  system  of  election  of  guardians 
would  secure  the  appointment  of  men  and  women  with 
very  different  ideas  as  to  Poor  Law  administration.  A 
strong  point  was  made  by  these  speakers  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  ratepayers  if  more  money  were 
spent  on  out-rehef,  as  it  would  result  in  a  great  saving 
in  indoor  expenditure. 

20.  It  was  distinctly  pointed  out  by  these  agitators 
that  this  would  be  the  pohcy  of  the  new  board. 

21.  The  amount  of  rehef  has  certainly  gone  up,  and 
side  by  side  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
indoor  maintenance. 

22.  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  the  system  adopted 
by  my  board  of  sending  married  men,  in  times  of  tem- 
porary illness,  direct  to  our  infirmary  for  treatment,  in 
preference  to  keeping  them  in  their  homes  outside,  and 
of  allowing  the  wife  and  children  out-rehef  whilst  the 
head  of  the  family  was  under  medical  treatment.  This 
is  a  plan  that  has  worked  most  beneficially  to  the  poor, 
and  very  httle  difficulty  is  experienced  in  persuading 
them  when  temporarily  ill  to  enter  our  workhouse  in- 
firmary for  treatment. 

23.  Particulars  were  submitted  to  my  infirmary  com- 
mittee some  time  ago  by  the  master,  showing  that  the 
stay  in  the  infirmary  of  such  cases  was  less  in  duration 
than  under  the  old  system  before  the  sick  were  separated 
from  ordinary  inmates.  I  can  rest  content  that  every- 
thing is  done  in  this  parish  to  help  the  destitute  poor, 
whether  in  indoor  or  outdoor  rehef. 

24.  I  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  relief  com- 
mittees, but  from  the  reports  made  to  me  from  time  to 
time  I  rather  fear  that  we  are  too  generous  sometimes 
with  the  administration  of  out-relief,  and  that  the  reports 
of  our  reHeving  officers  are  not  always  acted  upon. 

25.  I  have  had  twelve  years'  association  with  the  parish 
under  what  might  be  called  a  strict  out-rehef  system, 
and  twelve  years  where  out-relief  has  been  more  freely 
given. 

26.  At  one  time  the  medical  work  connected  with  our 
out-rehef  department  was  discharged  by  six  medical 
men,  who  were  also  allowed  to  have  private  practice. 
This  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  arrangement  and  our 
sick  poor  were  insufficiently  looked  after  imder  it. 

27.  This  did  not  improve  in  any  direction,  with  the 
result  that  a  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held, 
and  the  resignations  of  these  officers  were  called  for. 
Then  the  guardians  decided  to  have  medical  men  who 
could  give  their  whole  time  to  the  destitute  poor.  They 
started  with  three  men,  and  when  one  of  them  resigned 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  cause  to  fill  up  his  vacancy. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  outdoor  medical  department 
of  this  parish  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

The  Class  of  Persons  applying  for  Belief. 

28.  These  consist  generally  of  labourers  who  get  a 
casual  living  only,  widows,  children  and  aged  people. 
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Causes  of  Pauperiim. 

29.  Improvidence  in  every  direction.  The  persons 
who  apply  for  relief  have  rarely  ever  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  secure  assistance  in  time  of  bad  trade  or  sick- 
ness. Many  of  them  seem  to  make  provision  for  burials, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  they  spend  the  whole  of 
the  money  upon  it,  and  within  a  few  days  the  widow  is 
making  application  for  assistance,  although  she  may 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  have  already  parted  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  a  reckless  manner. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Guirdians. 

30.  This  board  consists  of  thirty-one  gentlemen  and 
five  ladies. 

31.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  commencing 
service  under  the  board  in  1881  was  the  enormous  amount 
of  time  given  to  the  work  by  various  members,  and  that 
has  been  a  conspicuous  fact  ever  since.  The  present 
Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  is  a  member  of  this  board. 
He  was  chairman  of  it  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
he  has  been  chairman  of  the  most  important  committees 
of  the  parish. 

32.  Amongst  the  remaining  members  of  the  board 
there  are  several  magistrates,  one'  or  two  professional 
men,  but  the  greater  number  are  in  business  of  some 
kind  or  another.  I  do  not  think  we  can  reckon  upon 
more  than  two  Labour  candidates,  and  they  certainly 
were  not  returned  as  such,  so  far  as  I  can  gather. 

33.  In  order  to  obtain  a  seat  on  the  board  without 
opposition  it  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  three  political  organisations  for  that  purpose. 
After  an  election  is  made,  and  the  guardian  is  duly  quali- 
fied, the  question  of  politics  never  arises.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  man,  whatever  may  be  his  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  of  guardian,  to  be  elected  single- 
handed.  He  must  be  "  run "  by  one  of  the  political 
associations. 

Particulars  as  to  Administration  of  Relief  in  the  Parish. 

34.  The  Out-Door  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  is  not 
applicable  to  this  parish,  but  in  1883  the  board  adopted 
a  set  of  regulations  very  much  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
this  particular  Order,  and  they  were  fairly  adhered  to 
for  a  number  of  years.  After  the  election  in  1894  they 
were  slightly  modified  in  the  favour  of  more  liberal  out- 
door relief. 

35.  The  outdoor  relief  department  staff  consists  of 
the  superintendent,  two  medical  men,  four  relieving 
officers,  one  assistant  relieving  officer,  and  a  pay  clerk 
who  also  acts  as  a  cross  visitor,  a  dispenser  and  porters. 

36.  There  are  four  district  relief  committees,  which 
meet  once  a  fortnight.  The  offices  are  open  from  9  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.  Two  resident  male  officers  live  on  the  premises, 
and  should  any  urgent  case  arise,  requiring  a  medical 
officer,  they  can  immediately  telephone  to  the  medical 
officer  of  the  district  the  name  and  address  of  the  sick 
person  he  has  to  visit,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  a 
most  excellent  arrangement  for  urgent  cases  being 
promptly  attended. 

Reforms  in  the  Law  or  Practice  suggested  hy  Experience. 

37.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  and  so  are  members  of  my 
board,  that  the  present  Poor  Laws,  if  properly  adminis- 


tered, are  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
destitute  poor  whether  indoor  or  outdoor  treatment  is 
needed. 

38.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Law  of  Settlement  amended 
so  as  to  provide  that  in  cases  where  parishes  have  been  or 
may  be  divided,  a  person's  settlement  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  that  portion  of  the  divided  parish  in  which  he  or  she 
shall  reside  at  the  time  of  the  division. 

39.  I  am  fairly  confident  that  the  handing  over  of  the 
Poor  Law  administration  to  coimty  councils  would  be  a 
mistake,  as  these  bodies  are  already  very  much  over- 
worked. 

The  Effect  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  ;  also  the 
Political  Influence  on  Poor  Law  Administration. 

40.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  both  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  since  the  adoption  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1894. 

41.  As  stated  above,  political  influence  is  necessary  to 
secure  an  election  of  guardians. 

One  Poor  Law  Area  as  to  Birmingham. 

42.  In  December,  1887,  the  Local  Government  Boun- 
daries Act  was  passed,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Chambers,  an  Assis- 
tant Commissioner  appointed  under  that  Act,  visited 
Birmingham  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  learn  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  public  bodies  whose  work  might  be  affected 
by  changes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Bir- 
mingham Guardians  upon  that  occasion  decided  to  advo- 
cate the  parish  of  Birmingham  being  made  co-extensive 
with  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  the  same  to  be  stiU  a 
single  parish,  and  that  there  should  be  one  rating  authority 
so  far  as  the  Poor  Rates  were  concerned. 

43.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  December,  1887,  and 
at  this  conference  evidence  was  given  on  behalf  of  the 
Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians.  The  proposal  was 
strongly  opposed  by  neighbouring  Poor  Law  authorities 
and  other  public  bodies,  and  the  city  stiU  remains,  so  far  as 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  concerned,  under 
three  boards  of  guardians.  The  objections  to  the  one  area 
was  based  mainly  on  account  of  anticipated  increased 
rates. 

44.  The  Birmingham  Corporation  as  well  as  the  Bir- 
mingham  Guardians  were  desirous  of  securing  unification 
of  the  borough  for  all  purposes  of  assessment,  rating,  and 
collection.  Since  this  time  the  borough  of  Birmingham 
has  been  very  considerably  enlarged  by  the  taking  in  of 
some  of  the  very  districts  opposed  to  annexation  in 
1887. 

45.  At  the  time  of  the  enquiry  the  Birmingham  Poor 
Law  authorities  possessed  a  separate  infirmary  and 
cottage  homes  and  the  up-keep  of  these  two  institutions 
to  some  extent  accounted  for  the  increased  amount  of 
poor  rate  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  as  against  the 
amount  of  the  poor  rates  in  the  Aston  and  King's  Norton 
Unions,  where  at  that  time  neither  authority  had  a  separate 
infirmary  or  cottage  homes  in  existence. 

46.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  but  one  Poor  Law 
authority  for  the  city  of  Birmingham.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  such  a  strong  opposition  to  such  a  proposal 
as  was  the  case  in  1887. 
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1.  I  have  gained  some  experience  on  the  Birmingham 
Board  of  Guardians,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Work- 
house Management  Committee,  House  Sub-Committee, 
and  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  and  passed  the 
chairs  of  No.  1  Relief  Committee  and  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  was  also  invited  to  act  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  board,  but  as  my  time  was  fully  occupied  I  did 
not  seek  re-election  when  the  number  of  guardians  was 
reduced  some  years  since,  and  therefore  no  doubt  the 


Commission  wiU  obtain  more  up-to-date  information  in 
regard  to  Poor  Law  administration  than  I  should  be  able 
to  give. 

2.  My  remarks,  therefore,  will  more  particularly  refer 
to  the  Birmingham  General  Dispensary,  -with  which  I 
have  been  connected  for  many  years. 

3.  My  father  was  appointed  collector  to  the  institution 
in  1859  and  secretary  in  1874,  the  duties  of  this  office 
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having  been  formerly  discharged  by  the  resident  physician. 
I  was  appointed  his  successor  in  1895,  ha\'ing  been  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  work  of  the  institution  for  some 
years  previously. 

4.  The  institution  was  founded  in  1793  for  the  medical 
and  siurgical  reHef  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  either  at  the  institution  or  at  their  own 
homes. 

5.  Tickets  of  recommendation  are  required  for  patients 
needing  regular  medical  attention,  but  accidents,  teeth 
extractions  and  emergencies  are  treated  gratuitously  and 
without  ticket. 

6.  The  principal  feature  peculiar  to  the  institution  is 
that  patients  unable  to  attend  at  their  respective  branch 
are  visited  at  their  own  homes  if  within  the  presci  ibed 
boundary.  The  visiting  boundaries  are  very  extensive, 
going  far  beyond  the  city  boundary. 

7.  There  are  at  present  five  branch  estabUshments,  in 
addition  to  the  original  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  each  institution  having  two  resident  medical  officers 
devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  services  of  the  institution 
and  a  sixth  branch  is  about  to  be  erected  upon  land 
taken  for  this  purpose  at  Smethwick. 

8.  A  useful  adjunct  to  the  medical  aid  provided  by  the 
institution  is  the  "  ReUef  Fund "  which  enables  the 
visiting  medical  officers  to  order  where  necessary  such 
items  of  nourishment  as  milk,  bovril,  virol,  etc. 

9.  Originally  this  fund  was  provided  by  special  sub- 
scriptions which  did  not  amount  to  £100  a  year,  and  when 
these  were  exhausted  the  fund  was  closed  for  the  time 
being,  but  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  sum  is 
expended  on  relief  of  this  kind,  which  eventually  falls  upon 
the  general  fund  of  the  institution,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  £500  out  of  the  annual  grant  from  the  Hospital 
Saturday  Fund  (formerly  £1,000  and  latterly  £1,040)  is 
specifically  allotted  to  the  rehef  fund. 

10.  The  question  of  overlapping  to  my  mind  requires 
consideration  here.  The  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society 
has  just  been  estabhshed,  with  a  view  to  work  from 

one  centre  but  with  separate  district  committses  the 
relief  of  the  whole  city,  and  especially  as  far  as  possible 
to  avoid  overlapping.  I  think  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
in  this  direction  by  further  co-operation  between  existing 
agencies  for  the  reHef  of  distress. 

11.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  dispensary  and 
its  relief  fund  lighten  the  work  of  the  guardians,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  so  to  any  appreciable  extent.  On 


the  other  hand  I  have  somewhat  resented  a  suggestion 
from  a  relieving  officer  that  our  visiting  medical  officer 
desired  to  get  a  patient  removed  to  the  infirmary  in  order 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  visiting  such  patient.  The 
real  fact  I  believe  to  have  been  as  represented  by  our 
medical  officer,  namely,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
patient  to  receive  requisite  attention  at  home,  and  that 
such  requisite  attention  could  only  be  obtained  in  the 
infirmary.  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  a  dispensary 
doctor  has  been  called  in  to  attend  upon  a  patient  whom 
he  finds  ought,  very  likely  in  the  interests  of  the  patient 
and  other  members  of  the  household,  to  be  removed 
to  the  infirmary,  justifies  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in 
refusing  to  take  over  such  case  until  the  month's  treat- 
ment under  the  dispensary  ticket  has  been  completed. 

12.  Tlie  General  Dispensary  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  but  has  invested  funds  accumulated  from 
legacies  and  donations  received  in  past  years.  It  has  a 
large  contingent  of  subscribers  in  common  with  other 
charities  who  receive  tickets  which  they  distribute  to  the 
deserving  poor. 

13.  It  also  receives  a  large  number  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions from  workmen's  and  other  clubs,  who  distri- 
bute the  tickets  amongst  their  own  members,  who 
subscribe  small  sums  in  accordance  v/ith  the  rules  of  their 
respective  clubs.  It  is  always  understood  that  tickets 
should  be  used  only  by  those  who  are  imable  to  provide 
themselves  with  medical  aid  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
tickets  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  direct  to  patients. 

14.  The  class,  therefore,  of  persons  assisted  by  the 
institution  ranges  from  the  very  poor  to  the  supericr 
artisan.  As  indicated  I  am  of  opinion  that  further  co- 
operation between  the  pubhc  authorities  and  the  various 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  administration  of  rehef,  might 
be  very  beneficial  and  helpful  in  avoiding  overlapping- 
but  I  do  not  think  that  one  authority  (necessarily  ad- 
ministered by  pubhc  officials)  could  undertake  the  whole 
work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  as  I  fail 
to  see  how  the  interests  of  the  ratepayer  and  the  poor 
could  be  satisfactorily  guarded  and  adjusted  by  one  and 
the  same  body,  and  many  deserving  poor  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  prejudiced  against  seeking  relief,  which 
they  really  needed,  through  what  they  might  deem  to  be 
the  harsh  and  imsympathetic  nature  of  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. 

15.  My  experience  has  not  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  health  of  the  community  has  suffered  owing  to 
the  insufficiency  in  amoimt  or  quahty  of  the  medical 
assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor  in  Birmingham 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  FANNY  ELIZABETH  FULLAGAR,  LEICESTER. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  For  fifteen  years  I  was  on  the  Leicester  Board  of 
Guardians.  In  1903  I  was  turned  off  by  the  Labour  Party 
— according  to  them  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
because  I  advocated  stricter  enquiries,  and  said  the  small 
struggling  ratepayer  should  be  considered. 

2.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  Report  will  confirm 
what  I  have  said  about  its  work. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

3.  The  most  useful  charity  in  the  town  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  Charity  Organisation,  because  its  chief  aim  is  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  it  benefits  such  numbers 
without  pauperising  them.  Its  object  is  not  merely  to 
detect  imposture,  but  to  help  the  bona  fide  cases  of  distress, 
either  by  pensions,  or  gifts  of  money,  clothes,  infirmary  or 
dispensary  tickets,  sick  diet,  etc.  .  Arrangements,  too,  are 


made  and  part  of  the  expenses  paid  for  invalids  to  go  to 
convalescent  homes ;  families  wishing  to  emigrate  are 
assisted-  For  some  applicants  work  is  found.  In  fact 
every  case  (which  on  the  strictest  investigation  proves 
deserving  of  help)  gets  it,  and  all  with  very  small 
office  expenses,  the  work  of  that  being  shared  by  various 
ladies,  to  allow  the  agent  and  his  assistant  time  to  do  their 
work  outside. 

4.  There  are  numerous  other  charities  : — The  General 
Infirmary,  the  Blind  Institution,  the  Cripple  Guild,  a 
branch  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Society, 
and  several  minor  charities,  many  of  which  would  do  much 
more  good  if  worked  on  the  fines  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society. 

5.  The  present  board  are  in  touch  and  co-operate  with 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Cbildi-en  Society,  the  Charity. 
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Organisation  Society,  and  the  Indigent  Old  Age  Society 
(which  provides  6d.  a  week  for  respectable  and  very  poor 
old  people  over  seventy).  They  also  subscribe  to  the 
general  infirmary,  a  few  convalescent  and  feeble-minded 
homes,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  those  who  apply  for 
relief. 

6.  In  a  town  of  this  size  I  see  no  possibility  of  sub- 
stituting charity  for  out-relief. 

7.  I  trust  the  day  will  come  when  old  age  pensions  will 
be  provide  1. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

8.  Our  staple  trades  are  shoe  and  hosiery.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  employed 
in  each,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  also  a  great  many  married 
women.  Owing  to  new  methods  and  machinery,  a 
considerable  number  of  adults,  especially  in  the  shoe 
trade,  have  been  displaced,  who  can  never  go  back  to 
their  ordinary  employment.  This  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  unemployment.  A  great  many  of  them  have  drifted 
into  labourers  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  class  of  "  out  of 
works."  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  of  our 
town  that  some  fresh  industries  are  found  to  absorb  this 
surplus  labour. 

9.  The  advantage  of  outdoor  relief  over  indoor  is 
that  the  home  is  kept  together.  This  is  very  desirable 
for  old  respectable  people  whose  poverty  is  from  no  fault 
of  their  own — but  lavish,  indiscriminate  outdoor  relief 
is  the  cause  of  immeasurable  harm.  It  does  not  lessen, 
as  one  would  expect  it  would,  the  indoor  relief,  it  lowers 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
sweating  system.  Men  and  women  who  know,  whatever 
their  character,  that  they  can  obtain  outdoor  relief 
merely  by  applying  for  it,  deteriorate  in  character.  They 
lose  their  self-respect  and  their  independence. 

10.  With  regard  to  indoor  reUef,  unfortunately  so  much 
money  is  swallowed  up  by  costly  buildings,  luxuriously 
fitted  up. 

If  one  was  assured  that  in  these  "parochial  palaces  " 
the  inmates  liked  the  life,  one  would  net  grudge  the  great 
expense  so  much.  They  bear  their  lot  patiently  and 
uncomplainingly,  but  the  necessary  rules,  the  want  of 
liberty,  the  monotony,  the  wearisome  repetition  of  the 
food,  generally  lukewarm  by  the  time  they  get  it,  the 
constant  association  with  undesirable  companions,  makes 
their  lot  very  hard,  and  in  some  cases  pathetic.  Then, 
too,  many  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  wardsman  or  woman, 
and  cannot  get  their  bed  made  properly  or  their  own 
clean  things,  without  a  regular  tip  !  and  they  are  still 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  officers.  Many,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  are  most  kind,  but,  alas  !  not  all. 

11.  For  the  old  people  who  have  to  take  refuge  in  the 
workhouse,  I  should  like  to  see  more  almshouses  like 
those  at  the  Fir  Vale  Workhouse,  Sheffield,  and  managed 
in  the  same  way. 

12.  People  of  bad  character  ought  not  to  be  given 
outdoor  relief,  nor  deserted  wives  as  a  rule.  With  regard 
to  widows  with  children,  in  some  eases  I  should  advise 
taking  one  or  more  of  the  children  and  placing  them  in 
cottage  homes  or  schools,  instead  of  giving  outdoor  relief. 
They  are  cases  that  require  careful  watching. 

13.  Of  the  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  there  are 
the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  sick.  Old  stockingers,  and 
middle-aged  men  who  have  been  displaced  by  machinery, 
who  would  gladly  work  if  they  could  get  it,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  thriftless  idle  loafer,  who  does  not  mean  to  work, 
who  gambles,  drinks,  and  attends  races  and  football 
matches,  and  who  expects  his  wife  and  children  to  keep 
him. 

14.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  decidedly  drink 
(directly  or  indirectly),  also  gambling,  and  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  lax  administration  of  relief,  and  trade  unions, 
which  hmit  the  output  and  minimise  the  wages. 


15.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are  manufacturers  and  trades  people. 

16.  With  regard  to  reform  in  the  "  law,"  I  wish — 

(a)  That  guardians  had  the  power  to  detain  in  the 
workhouse  feeble-minded  men  and  women.  So 
long  as  they  can  go  in  and  out  just  as  they  like,  their 
number  will  go  on  increasing. 

(6)  That  boards  of  guardians  had  also  power  to 
appoint  fully  trained  midwives  to  attend  the  parish 
maternity  cases  scattered  about  in  the  town — that 
they  should  have  the  first  order  or  summons,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  any  abnormal  case  they  must 
send  for  the  parish  doctor. 

Many  of  the  poor  women  prefer  having  a  woman  at 
such  times  to  a  man — t'le  midwives  are  mor?  able  and 
willing  to  wait  patiently,  and  do  not  histen  matters  as 
so  many  of  the  doctors  do,  etc.  The  system  answered 
admirably  when  we  had  it  some  years  ago.  The  poor 
mothers  said  they  had  never  been  so  well  seen  to  before, 
thanks  to  the  interference  of  a  medical  man,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  cases,  and 
who  never  interfered  when  we  had  a  drunken  ignorant 
woman  as  midwife.  The  Local  Government  Board 
sent  down  word  it  was  not  to  go  on,  and  that  in  future  the 
doctors  were  to  have  the  orders  and  take  charge  of  the 
cases. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  "  practice "  of  boxrds  of 
guardians  : 

(a)  I  should  like  to  see  them  think  more  of  what  is 
for  the  real  good  of  the  people  they  have  to  deal 
with,  and  less  of  what  effect  their  action  will  have 
on  their  next  election.  Since  so  many  of  the  Labour 
Party  were  on  the  board  they  have  threatened  the 
other  members  often,  by  saying  if  they  did  not 
vote  for  such  and  such  thing  they  should  not  get 
on  at  the  next  election,  and  as  jelly-fish  predominate, 
they  have  voted  as  directed.  The  present  board  are 
ready  to  give  to  anybody  and  everybody.  It  is  so 
easy  to  do  so  with  other  people's  money. 

(6)  I  wish,  too,  very  much  they  would  try  and 
check  the  numerous  cases  of  ^vife  desertion  by  taking 
a  firmer  stand  and  sending  the  wife  and  children  to 
the  union.  So  long  as  the  men  feel  sure  their  homes 
will  not  be  broken  up,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  desert 
their  wives  whenever  it  suits  them.  I  know  it  would 
be  hard  on  the  few,  but  I  feel  sure  the  result  would 
be  fewer  desertions. 

18.  Another  "  practice  "  I  disapprove  of  is  the  em- 
ploying fully-trained  nurses  for    the  majority  of  our 
infirmary  cases.    A  certain  technical  knowledge  is  re- 
quired, but  not  three  years'  training.    It  is  like  putting 
a  professor  of  languages  to  teach  children  their  alphabet. 
The  nurses  lose  ground  by  spending  their  time  in  nursing 
these  cases,  and  they  do  not  hke  the  hfe — they  object 
to  such  cases  even  in  private  nursing,  when  a  present 
may  be  the  result  of  kind  attention.    In  a  Poor  Law 
infirmary  there  can  be  no  such  inducement.    To  my 
mind  it  is  unreasonable  to  put  fully-trained  nurses  to 
such  work.    The  fifteen  years  I  was  on   the  board  I 
always  opposed  having  only  fully  trained  ones.    I  pre- 
ferred the  plan  in  vogue  some  years  ago  of  training 
our  own.    We  had  nice  bright  intslhgent  young  women 
who  took  real  interest  in  their  patients,  and  who  came 
as  probationers  "  because  they  wished  to  help  the  poor 
in  the  town."    Though  they  were  not  "fully  trained" 
their  patients  hved  far  longer  than  under  the  present 
system.    When  the  new  infirmary  was  built,  the  "large 
wards,  the  beautiful  air,  the  trained  nurses,"  etc.,  were  to 
do  so  much  for  the  patients,  but  instead  the  deaths  are 
more  numerous  in  proportion. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  STEPHEN  GATELEY,  J.P.,  SOLICITOR,  MEMBER  AND 
EX-CHAIRMAN  OF  BIRMINGHAM  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS, 


PEOvrNciAii  Ubbak  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham. 

I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  and 
upwards,a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians. 
I  have  served  on  all  the  various  committees  of  that  board, 
either  as  an  ordinary  or  ex-officio  member,  and  also  served 
for  two  years  as  chairman  of  the  said  Birmingham  Board 
during  the  years  1898  and  1899. 

2.  As  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in 
Birmingham,  I  have  for  thirty-five  years  been  a  member, 
and  now  occupy  the  position  of  President  of  the  Birming- 
ham Central  Council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
This  society  is  one  of  the  principal  and  most  important 
organisations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  for  the  reUef 
and  amelioration  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  its  work 
is  spread  throughout  the  whole  world.  Its  membership 
is  principally  that  of  the  laity,  supported  and  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  No  work  of  charity  is  foreign 
to  the  society,  although  its  special  object  is  the  visitation 
of  poor  famihes  in  their  homes.  In  Birmingham  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  we  have  nine  conferences  or  branches 
of  this  society  established  in  connection  with  nine  of  the 
Catholic  missions  or  churches,  embracing  most  of  the 
poorest  districts. 

^  3.  Each  conference  is  governed  by  a  president,  one  or 
more  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  who 
form  the  committee  of  the  conference,  and  there  are 
active  and  honorary  members,  consisting  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  attending  the  churches  to  which  the  conferences 
are  attached.  Meetings  are  held  weekly ;  cases  are 
recommended  i^y  the  clergy,  members  of  the  congregation 
or  from  other  sources  and  persons  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  One  or  more  members 
of  the  conference  are  appointed  at  the  meetings  to  visit 
the  cases  at  their  homes,  and  are  required  to  report  fully 
at  the  following  meeting.  A  case  form  is  suppUed  which 
gives  all  necessary  information,  and  temporary  rehef  is 
usually  taken.  The  relief  given  is  usually  in  kind  rather 
than  in  money,  tickets  for  bread,  grocery,  and  coals  on 
local  tradesmen,  or  clothes  or  boots  from  the  wardrobe, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  kind  of  relief  distributed. 
The  members  at  their  weekly  meetings  decide  what  relief 
is  to  be  granted  and  for  what  length  of  time.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  own  desire,  rehef  is  seldom  entrusted  to 
the  clergy  to  distribute. 

4.  Chronic  cases  are  not  usually  entertained,  the  object 
of  the  society  being  to  assist  the  poor  over  temporary 
difficulties,  such  as  want  of  employment,  sickness,  accident, 
and  the  Hke,  in  addition  to  giving  advice  where  such  is 
needed,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case. 

6.  The  spirit  of  the  society  is  never  to  hoard  its  funds, 
BO  that  the  conferences  have  no  capital  monies  or  iuvest- 
ments  whatsoever.  If  more  funds  were  available,  con- 
siderably more  good  work  could  be  done.  The  cost  of 
administration  is  infinitesimal,  all  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  members  being  quite  volimtary.  The  visiting  of 
the  poor  in  their  homes  by  the  members  is  much  appre- 
ciated, and  in  this  respect  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
feeling  deserving  persons  have  towards  the  Poor  Law 
system. 

6.  1  now  mention  my  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian 
in  Birmingham. 


7.  I  must  readily  testify  to  tne  gooa  work  which  is 
performed  by  the  relief  committees. 

8.  I  have  seen  the  work  done  and  can  say  with  confi- 
dence that  no  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  the  poor  by  the 
members  of  such  relief  committees,  but  the  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  and  such  a 
society  as  I  have  mentioned  is,  that  in  the  relief  commit- 
tees the  members  do  not  themselves  visit  the  cases.  This 
work  is  delegated  to  the  relieving  officers,  who,  although 
frequently  excellent  and  weU-intentioned  men,  do  not 
sufficiently  discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  th& 
undeserving  poor.  The  cost  of  administration  of  out- 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  is  also  most  costly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the  relief  of 
distress. 

9.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  outdoor  relief  some  dividing  line  should  be- 
followed. 

10.  For  permanent  and  chronic  cases  of  poverty  and 
destitution,  and  where  the  home  surroundings  are  un- 
wholesome and  inadequate,  the  existing  machinery  of  the- 
Poor  Law  might  still  be  retained,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
deserving  poor,  such  as  the  aged  and  infirm  who  have- 
some  one  to  look  after  and  care  for  them,  and  more- 
particularly  for  temporary  cases  arising  from  want 
of  employment  during  periods  of  severe  industrial 
depression,  temporary  sickness  or  accident,  and  indeed 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  improvement, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be  relieved  by 
properly  constituted  and  well  managed  aid  societies  and 
kindred  organisations  such  as  now  exist  in  Birmingham^, 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  be  aided  by  Government  or  local 
grants  as  supplementary  to  the  monies  which  are  at 
present  subscribed  by  charitable  persons  and  from  various, 
other  voluntary  sources. 

11.  To  summarise  what  I  have  set  forth  in  this  state- 
ment, I  am  of  opinion  that : — 

(1)  The  distribution  of  outdoor  relief  as  at  present 
existing  under  the  Poor  Laws  is  unsatisfactory. 

(2)  The  cost  of  such  administration  is  excessively 
heavy. 

(3)  The  mode  of  application  is  repugnant  to  the 
deserving  poor  by  reason  of  its  being  over-burdened 
with  officialism. 

(4)  Poor  Law  guardians  do  not  personally  come 
into  touch  with  the  poor  themselves  by  visitation  at 
their  homes,  and  therefore  too  much  is  left  to  the 
reheving  officers. 

(5)  There  is  an  absence  of  classification  between  the 
deserving  and  undeserving  ;  the  chronic  from  the 
temporary  cases  of  destitution. 

(6)  A  greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  existing 
properly  constituted  and  weU  managed  aid  or  chari- 
table organisations  for  the  rehef  of  distress. 

(7)  The  more  general  visitation  of  the  poor  in 
their  homes  by  voluntary  workers  rather  than  paid 
officials. 

12.  There  are  other  Roman  Cathohc  charities  which 
do  good  work  in  Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood 
with  which  I  am  conversant,  but  I  have  not  attempted 
to  deal  with  them  in  this  statement,  as  others  will  no 
doubt  be  asked  to  do  so. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  WILFRED  ERNEST  GIBBONS,  M.D.,  HONORARY  SECRETARY, 
LEICESTER  DIVISION  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Pbovincial  Ubbak  Centres — ^Midlands. 


1.  Experience  and  Qualification. — Five  years'  study  in 
Edinburgh  University;  qualified  M.B.,  CM.,  1896;  six 
months'  oluiical  study  in  London  hospitals  ;  one  year 
assistant  house-surgeon  and  house-surgeon  to  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  Edinburgh  ;  one  year  assistant  in  private 
practice  in  Carlisle,  experience  among  better  working- 
classes  in  constant  employment  (railwaymen,  etc.),  who 
•were  able  to  pay  by  fee  for  medical  treatment. 

2.  On  September  1st,  1900,  I  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  general  practitioner  in  Leicester.  From  that  time 
to  December  31st,  1903,  when  I  dissolved  partnership, 
I  was  engaged  in  a  very  busy  practice,  chiefly  among 
members  of  the  Provident  Dispensary  and  Foresters  and 
Oddfellows'  Friendly  Societies.  Hence  during  these 
years  I  had  a  very  large  and  intimate  experience  of  the 
leading  provident  medical  institutions  in  Leicester  and 
this  work  also  kept  me  in  constant  touch  with  other 
^agencies  for  medically  assisting  the  poor. 

3.  Since  December  31st,  1903,  I  have  set  my  face 
against  this  form  of  practice,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  dealing  with  the  very  numerous  cases  of  abuse.  While 
the  treatment  of  the  deserving  and  thrifty  poor  for  a 
nominal  remuneration  brings  with  it  great  satisfaction, 
when  the  medical  man  can  only  engage  in  such  practice, 
if  he  is  content  to  have  forced  on  him  at  the  same  low  rate 
the  treatment  of  the  less  self-respecting  of  the  well-to-do, 
a  feeling  of  disgust  is  apt  to  take  possession  of  him  which 
may  seriously  impair  the  quality  of  his  work. 

4.  Preliminary. — The  most  important  fact  impressed 
upon  me  smce  beginning  practice  in  Leicester  has  been 
the  great  and  little-restrained  abuse  of  medical  charity. 
From  this  arise  the  main  difficulties  connected  with  the 
medical  assistance  of  the  poor.  In  a  manufacturing  town 
where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  composed 
of  the  working  classes,  the  amount  of  medical  work  done 
must  necessarily  bring  a  comparatively  low  remuneration. 

5.  Therefore  to  earn  a  livelihood  a  medical  man  must 
attend  many  cases  a  day. 

6.  In  Leicester  so  enormous  is  the  proportion  of  those 
obtaining  medical  assistance  at  a  dispensary  rate  (i.e.  on 
a  basis  of  an  insurance  of  Id.  per  week  or  less)  that  there 
are  many  medical  men  living  mainly  on  such  contract 
Tvork.  . 

7.  The  remuneration  works  out  at  so  small  a  figure 
per  attendance  (probably  not  more  than  6d.)  that  to 
make  a  bare  living  such  a  medical  man  must  attend  a 
number  of  cases  per  diem  far  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
number  of  cases  he  is  able  to  treat  satisfactorily. 

8.  From  this  cause,  medical  assistance  to  the  poor 
often  falls  short  of  what  a  case  deserves,  and  the  correct 
early  diagnosis  of  a  case — curable  perhaps  in  the  early 
stages  only — is  liable  to  be  missed  by  a  medical  man  who 
may  be  able  and  conscientious,  but  who  is  suffering  from 
the  pressure  of  work  he  feels  he  is  unable  to  relinquish, 
it  being  perhaps  his  only  means  of  subsistence. 

9.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this — that  this  state 
of  things  is  brought  about  entirely  by  the  great  abuse  of 
medical  charity  referred  to  above. 

10.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  persons  obtaining 
medical  assistance  in  the  general  infirmary  (chiefly  the 
out-patient  department),  the  Provident  Dispensary,  and 
the  many  medical  clubs  connected  with  friendly  societies, 
who  are  woU  able  to  pay  small  or  larger  fees. 

11.  If  some  means  could  be  found  to  check  this  wide- 
spread abuse,  and  to  prevent  persons  of  this  class  throwing 
themselves  on  medical  charity,  and  making  use  of  these 
institutions,  which  they  were  never  intended  to  use,  the 
real  poor  who  avail  themselves  of  them  could  receive 
medical  assistance  more  approximate  to  that  which  it  is 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
to  give. 

429-  IV 


I. — Agencies  in  Leicester  for  Assisting  the  Pooa. 
A.  — Municipal. 

(a)  Sanitary  Authority.* 

12.  Isolation  Hospital  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  thd 
poor.  A  ward  is  set  apart  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
in  which  patients  are  retained  for  short  periods  of  a 
few  weeks.  This  plan  is  of  great  educational  value,  in 
that  it  gives  the  patients  a  chance  of  learning  how  to 
treat  themselves. 

13.  Milk  Depot  lately  estabhshed  after  the  approval 
of  the  profession  in  conference  with  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee. This  is  of  great  use  in  the  many  cases  of  diges- 
tive diseases  in  infants,  caused  by  improper  and  unclean 
feeding. 

14.  Diphtheria  Antitoxin  is  provided  free  of  charge. 

15.  Bacterial  Examination  is  carried  out  free  of  charge 
in  doubtful  cases. 

16.  Two  Female  Inspectresses  are  employed,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  visit  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  tha 
poor,  and  instruct  the  patients  or  those  having  charge 
of  them  in  matters  concerning  avoidance  of  spreading 
infection,  etc. 

(b)  Education  Authority. 

17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  under  this 
authority  to  medically  inspect  school  children,  referring 
them  for  treatment  elsewhere.  Many  cases  are  thus  placed 
under  treatment  much  earUer  than  they  otherwise  would 
be. 

B. — The  Poor  Law  Authority. 

18.  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  MacAlister  Hewlings,  who  is  far  better  qualifiad 
to  speak  on  the  subject  than  I  am. 

C. — -Voluntary  Effort,  etc. 
(a)  The  Leicester  Infirmary. 

19.  The  following  statistics  show  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  Infirmary  : — • 

Number  of  beds  : — 

Male,  medical  26 

„     surgical  44 

Female,  medical      -----  26 
,,       surgical      -----  62 
Children,  medical    -----  21 
„       surgical  21 


200 


Number  of  in-patients  treated  last  year  : — 

Adult  2,408 

Children  540 


2,958 


Number  of  out-patients  treated  last  year,  24,037. 

Number  of  operations  performed  last  year :  — 

Out-patients   1,397  i 

In-patients  ...... 

Surgery  ------- 

20.  Dr.  Sevestre,  assistant  physician  to  the  infirmary, 
will  be  able  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  connected 
with  the  institution. 

21.  To  me,  as  a  general  practitioner  unconnected 
with  the  hospital,  certain  facts  seem  worthy  of  being 
brought  forward. 

*  I  have  only  made  brief  mention  and  comment  under 
this  heading.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  submitting 
a  statement. 

5  G  2 
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22.  In  the  in-patient  department  the  demand  for 
leds  is  nearly  always,  if  not  always,  in  excess  of  the 
Supply. 

2.3.  In  the  out-patient  department  the  pressure  of 
work  on  the  honorary  staff  is  very  great. 

24.  The  number  of  out-patients  has  in  recent  years 
increased  yearly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population. 


1895 
1898 
1901 
1904 


Out-patients. 
15,133 
18,062 
20,301 
31,410 


Population. 
193,839 
208,662 
211,574 
224,186 


25.  The  two  years  following,  however,  the  numbers 
have  decreased,  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  the  board 
in  appointing  a  house  governor,  one  of  whose  duties 
is  to  enquire  into  cases  of  abuse.  Another  cause  is  no 
doubt  improved  trade. 

1905  ....  29,745  Out-patients. 

1906  ....  24,037 

26.  The  figure  for  1906  needs  correction  to  bring  it 
into  comparison  with  thofe  of  other  years.  Renewed 
recommendations  have  not  been  counted  as  formerly. 
This  will  probably  increase  the  number  by  from  3,000 
to  4,000. 

27.  There  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds. 
In  this  state  of  constant  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the 
institution  it  follows  that  the  real  poor  miist  suffer  from 
the  wrongful  use  of  the  hospital  by  those  able  to  obtain 
treatment  elsewhere.  A  bed  occupied  by  one  of  these 
means  a  bed  less  for  one  of  the  real  poor.  In  the  out- 
patient department  abuse  means  the  robbing  the  poor 
of  the  time  of  the  slaff. 

28.  Many  patients  already  provided  for  in  the  dis- 
pensaries and  friendly  societies  make  use  of  the  out- 
patient department.  The  proportion  of  such  to  total 
out-patients  has  been  estimated  at  over  26  per  cent. 

29.  The  families  of  v.orkmen  earning  high  and  regular 
\^ages  throw  themselves  on  charity  quite  irrespective 
of  their  inability  or  otherwise  to  pay  for  treatment. 

30.  A  main  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  weekly 
collections  in  aid  of  the  Infirmary  from  workmen  and 
women  in  factories.  These  engender  in  the  donors  the 
idea  that  they  have  a  right  to  call  on  the  infu'mary  for 
free  treatment. 

31.  What  at  the  time  of  collection  are  contributions 
to  charity,  at  the  time  of  sickness  become  insurance 
premiums  very  much  in  favour  of  the  insured. 

32.  Cases  chargeable  to  the  guardians  are  frequently 
sent  to  the  infirmary  for  treatment,  e.g.,  cases  of  accident 
for  which  provision  is  made  by  the  Poor  Law. 

33.  The  guardians  subscribe  to  the  infirmary  £31  10s. 
per  annum,  drawing  on  its  resources  to  many  times  the 
amount. 

34.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  cases 
at  present  treated  in  the  out-patient  department  might 
and  ought  to  be  treated  elsewhere,  some  in  the  dispensaries 
and  friendly  societies,  others  under  the  Poor  Law,  while 
a  not  insignificant  proportion  are  able  to  pay  ordinary 
private  fees. 

^  35.  Treatment  of  cases  coming  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  should  be  paid  for  by  the  employers 
and  not  by  means  of  subscriptions  to  charity. 

36.  If  it  be  possible  to  effect  this  reform,  the  strain 
on  the  institution  financially  and  otherwise  wiU  be  re- 
moved, and  the  infirmary  will  be  more  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  real  poor. 

(b)  Provident  Dispensary. 

37.  Number  of  members,  50,798.  Payments  of  mem- 
bers :  Id.  per  week,  adults  ;  |d.  per  week,  children ; 
3Jd.  per  week,  family.  Payments  to  medical  men, 
a  little  over  2s.  per  head  per  annum. 

38.  The  provident  dispensary  has  been  and  is,  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  thrifty  poor.  The  lines  on 
which  it  works,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  are,  I  believe, 
sor.nd.  It  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  spread  its  net  too 
far,  taking  in  members  who — in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the 


contribution — are  in  too  good  a  position  to  make  use  of 
the  institution.  In  the  past,  however,  when  the  manage 
was  given  a  commission  on  admissions,  the  abuse  was 
far  greater  than  at  present.  The  dispensary  patient  fre- 
quently seeks  aid  for  the  most  trifling  conditions,  and  the 
amount  of  medicine  consumed  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  advice  taken. 

39.  In  connection  with  the  dispensary  are  : — 

( 1 )  A  small  Cottage  Hospital  of  five  beds.    The  beds 
are  available  for  members  on  payment  of  a  small 

^'  sum  weekly.    Surgical  operations  are  carried  out  on 
members  in  this  hospital  at  modified  fees. 

(2)  A  Maternity   Hospital   of   about  the  same 
capacity. 

(c)  People's  Dispensary. 

40.  Number  of  members,  about  9,000.  Rates  as  in 
Provident  Dispensary. 

(d)  Friendly  Societies'  Medical  Departments  of  Clvhs. 

41.  A  very  large  number  of  the  poorer  classes  provide 
for  themselves  in  case  of  sickness  through  the  friendly 
societies. 

42.  They,  with  few  exceptions,  pay  for  their  medical 
assistance  and  medicine  on  a  basis  of  an  insurance  of 
Id.  per  week. 

43.  The  valuable  work  done  by  these  societies  in  teach- 
ing the  poor  to  help  themselves  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  It  is  unfortunately  in  dealing  with  them 
that  the  medical  man's  difficulties  are  greatest.  Those 
claiming  medical  assistance  are  by  no  means  only  of  the 
thrifty  working  classes.  The  medical  man  undertaking 
work  for  these  societies  frequently  has  forced  upon  him 
the  treatment  of  well-to-do  shopkeepers,  pubHcans,  com- 
mercial travellers  and  manufacturers.  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  appear  that  I  am  dealing  with  this  subject  of  the  abuse 
of  the  charity  of  the  medical  profession  with  reference 
to  the  effect  on  the  medical  profession.  That  aspect  of 
the  subject  is  foreign  to  my  reference,  and  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Profession. 

44.  Its  relation,  however,  to  the  medical  assistance 
of  the  poor  I  have  indicated  imder  "  Preliminary," 
also  under  Section  IV.  This  relationship  is  a  very  real 
one. 

45.  Many  trivial  cases  come  for  treatment.  The 
societies  must  lose  a  large  sum  annually  by  members 
drawing  sick  pay,  who  would  not  consider  themselves 
ill  had  they  to  pay  for  medical  attendance. 

46.  The  over-insured  are  specially  prone  to  illness 
preventing  work. 

47.  The  societies  in  Leicester  and  their  membership, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them  in  the 
very  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  Vol.  CXXXIL  (A). 

II. — The  Extent  to  which  the  Agencies  foe  Assisting 
THE  Poor  in  Leicester  overlap,  and  the 
Question  of  Co-operation. 

48.  There  is  but  httle  overlapping  between  the  two 
dispensaries,  and  the  friendly  societies'  clubs.  In  majiy 
cases  the  father  of  a  family  obtains  treatment  through 
a  friendly  society,  while  the  wife  and  children  are  members 
of  a  dispensary.  Several  small  friendly  societies  utiUze 
the  Provident  Dispensary  as  their  medical  department, 
becoming,  for  the  purpose  of  our  classification,  dis- 
pensary patients. 

49.  Between  the  dispensaries  and  friendly  societies' 
clubs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  infirmary  out-patient 
department  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  great  over- 
lapping, as  mentioned  under  headmg  "  Infirmary," 
the  number  of  the  patients  of  these  provident  institutions 
who  were  discovered  being  26  per  cent. 

50.  There  is  no  co-operation. 

51.  As  indicated  above,  the  great  majority  of  patients 
at  present  treated  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
infirmary  could  and  ought  to  obtain  medical  assistance 
elsewhere,  chieflv  in  the  dispensaries  and  friendly  societies' 
clubs.  -      .     ■    •  . 
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52.  The  out-patient  department,  in  my  opinion,  should 
only  continue  to  exist  for  special  cases,  e.g.,  such  operation 
cases  as  are  able  to  be  treated  in  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment ;  emergency  cases,  which  should  be  subsequently 
handed  over  to  the  ordinary  medical  attendant ;  cases 
requiring  treatment  by  specialists  on  the  eye,  ear,  or 
throat,  only  those  patients  being  treated  who  are  unable 
to  pay  a  modified  fee  for  treatment  at  a  dispensary ; 
cases  requiring  special  expensive  apparatus,  for  example, 
Rontgen  Ray  apparatus.  Cases  of  the  real  poor  might 
b^  sent  by  medical  men  for  consultation. 

53.  If  these  suggestions  were  carried  out,  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  infirmary  and  the  dispensaries 
would  be  complementary,  and  might  work  in  close  co- 
operation. 

III. — The  Possibility  of  Handing  over  to  one  Au- 

THOEITY    OR    AgENCY    THE    WHOLE    WORK  AND 

Duty  of  Medical  Assistance  to  the  Poor. 

64.  I  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  handing  over  to 
one  authority  the  management  of  all  the  institutions  at 
present  under  the  Town  Comcil  or  guardians,  and  with 
them  the  dispensaries. 

65.  If  the  friendly  societies  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  drop  their  medical  department  entirely,  the  poorer 
members  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  medical 
assistance  in  the  institutions  under  this  authority. 

56.  The  Leicester  Infirmary  is  a  county  as  well  as  a 
borough  institution,  and  this  fact  presents  a  difficulty. 

57.  It  would  perhaps  be  feasible  to  place  the  manage- 
ment under  a  joint  committee  of  the  borough  and  county 
authority.  It  would  appear  that  the  natural  authority 
is  that  which  has  charge  of  the  finance  of  the  borough  or 
coimty,  in  other  words  the  existing  borough  or  county 
authority. 

58.  As  to  the  advisability  of  the  course  indicated,  I  am 
not  at  present  prepared  to  hazard  an  opinion. 


IV. — The  Question  as  to  whether  the  Health 
OF  THE  Community  Suffers  owing  to  the  In- 
sufficiency IN  Amount  or  Quality  of  the 
Medical  Assistance  at  present  available 
for  the  Poor. 

59.  I  have  indicated  sufficiently  under  '  Preliminary 
Remarks "  the  way  in  which  the  amount  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  is  encroached  on,  and  how  the 
quality  is  impaired,  especially  with  reference  to  the  provi- 
dent institutions. 

60.  Under  heading  "  Infirmary  "  I  have  suggested  that 
conditions  at  any  rate  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal. 

61.  To  sum  up,  I  submit : — 

*ia)  That  the  amount  of  medical  assistance  provided 
for  the  poor  in  Leicester  is  ample. 

(b)  That  the  quality  of  that  assistance  provided 
is  essentially  good,  far  better  than  ever  before. 

(c)  That  the  number  of  persons  other  than  the 
poor  encroaching  on  those  provisions  is  very  large. 

(d)  That  this  widespread  abuse  robs  the  poor  of 
what  has  been  provided  for  them. 

(e)  That  if  the  abuse  could  be  eradicated,  the 
problem  of  the  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  would 
be  in  great  measure  solved. 

*  The  one  exception  to  this  is  in  relation  to  the  provision 
of  medical  assistance  at  night.  In  cases  of  urgency  atnioht 
a  person  of  the  poorer  class  may  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  assistance.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
"  doctor  "  to  forego  his  rest  after  a  heavy  Jay's  work— and 
to  forego  it  Avithoiit  renuineration — perhaps  many  nights  in 
the  year.  Such  would  be  the  lot  of  a  medical  man  in  a  poor 
district  if  he  showed  himself  willing  to  answer  every  call  of 
apparent  urgency.  Hence  the  poor  may  occasionally  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  assistance  at  night  and 
members  of  the  rcedical  profession  incur  unmerited  censure. 
A  night  service  such  as  that  in  operation  in  Paris  would 
supply  this  deficiency,  and  with  telephonic  communication 
be  of  easy  accomplishment. 
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Paper  landed  in  by  Dr.  Giblons,  LticAslcr. 


Provident  Institutions  in  Leicester. 


Return  showing  number  of  patients  obtaining  medical 
assistance  at  low  contract  rates : — 


Institution. 

Number. 

Remarks. 

Provident  Dispensary 

50,798 

People's  Dispensary  - 

9,000  {circa) 

Oddfellows  (Manchester)  - 

18,000 

Foresters  -      -      -  - 

5,073 

Oddfellows  (Nottingham) 

2,000  {circa) 

Rechabites      -      -  - 

538 

Twentieth  Century 

Friendly  Society 

2,800  \circa) 

Insurance     Clubs  and 
Medical  Aid 

■Numbers 
unknown. 

Private  Clubs  -      -  - 

)) 

Friendly  Societies  Medical 
Hall 

For  use  of  vari- 
ous societies. 

Rational  Society 

Included  in 
Provident 
Dispensary. 

Homeopathic  Dispensary 
and  Hospital  (Provident 
Department) 

505 

Other     small  Friendly 
Societies 

Numbers 
unknown. 

Incomplete 

88,714 

From  shortness  of  time  and  other  reasons  I  have  been 
unable  to  complete  this  Ust.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
do  so,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  show  that  the  number 
of  persons  obtaining  medical  assistance  in  Leicester  at 


a  dispensary  rate  would  not  fall  far  short  of  100,000  or 
nearly  half  of  the  population.  Those  habitually  receiving 
medical  assistance  at  such  a  rate  or  lower  (add  those  who 
habitually  are  treated  under  the  Poor  Law  or  in  free 
institutions)  from  probably  more  than  one-half  the 
population. 

National  Deposit  Friendly  Society,  2,800.  Members 
pay  a  higher  rate  to  the  society  who  pay  by  fee. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  infirmary  have  been  obtained 
directly  from  the  secretary. 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  Return  in  nearly  all  cases 
from  the  various  secretaries.  The  secretary  to  the  Fores- 
ters, however,  refused  to  give  them.  I  was,  however, 
enabled  to  procure  them  from  a  reliable  source. 

Wilfred  E.  Gibbons. 

1,  Charles  Street,  Leicester, 
February  9th,  1907. 

Free  Medical  Assistance. 

Under  (.4): 

Isolation  hospital  with  consumption  ward. 
Medical  officer  to  education  authority. 
Borough  asylum. 

Under  (5): 

District  medical  officers. 
Evington  Poor  Law  Infirmary. 

Under  (C) : 

Leicester  Infirmary. 
Convalescent  home. 

District  nurses  (eleven) ;    average  annual  visits, 
2,008. 

Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Surgical  Aid  Society. 

Skin  hospital  (mainly  free). 

Homceopathio  Dispensary  (non-provided  depait- 
ment). 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  A,  M.  HARPER,  M.A.,  VICAR  OF  ST.  MATTHEW'S, 

LEICESTER. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — ^Midlands. 


1.  I  have  no  qualification  for  dealing  with  this  subject 
beyond  twenty-three  years'  work  among  the  working- 
classes,  eight  of  which  have  been  spent  in  two  of  the 
poorest  parishes  in  Leicester.  Experience  only  leads 
me  to  emphas;z3  conclusions  often  stated  by  others. 

2.  At  present,  in  a  district  like  this,  the  Poor  Law 
is  strained  to  meet  cases  which  need  a  different  treatment, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  system  is  strained 
to  meet  cases  to  which  it  does  not  properly  apply. 

3.  We  ne 'd  : — 

(a)  The  strengthening  of  the  Poor  Law  by  some 
further  means  of  dealing  with  those — here  a  con- 
siderable number — who  are  in  chronic  need  through 
idleness,  vice,  or  minor  incapacity.  The  workhouse 
test  is  impracticable  ;  the  labour  test  ineffective 
and  non-remedial.  Something  more  is  wanted — 
nay,  power  to  send  men  to  labour  settlements  which 
should  be  in  part  of  a  semi -penal  character.  No  real 
progress  is  possible  without  this. 

(if)  The  municipal  organisation  of  charity  on  a 
large  scale.  Charity  given  on  social  grounds  [i.e. 
fellow-membership  in  the  civil  community)  should  be 
organised  by  the  civil  community.  This  would 
meet  a  large  number  of  the  cases  now  dealt  with  by 


out-reUef,  and  a  stricter  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  would  be  less  difficult. 

4.  Apart  from  the  duty  of  contributing  to  such  a 
general  fund,  reUgious  organisations  as  such  could  then 
confine  their  charity  to  the  task  of  helping  bona  fide  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  This  limitation  is  impossible  at 
present ;  and  the  poor  fund  of  a  large  poor  parish  is  a 
source  of  endless  difficulty. 

5.  The  respective  effect  on  the  recipients  of  charity  and 
out-relief  may  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  be  roughly 
summarised  as  follows  : —  .  ; 


Effect  of 

Charity, 

sym- 
pathetic. 

"  Charity," 
(bare  gifts) 

Out-relief. 

On  persons  of  good 
character 

Good. 

Bad. 

Good. 

On  persons  of  indif- 
ferent character 

Dis- 
appointing 

Lowering. 

Lowering. 

On  persons  of  bad 
character 

Bad. 

Bad. 
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L  I  was  from  1897  to  1903  Secretary  for  Leicester 
Branch  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  For  seven 
years  member  of  Leicester  Trade  Council,  a  member 
of  Executive  and  one  year  President.  Since  1900  a 
member  of  Town  Council.  Since  1903  secretary  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  At  present  occupying 
two  last  positions.  Am  a  governor  of  Leicester  In- 
firmary. Am  on  committee  Leicester  Saturday  Hospital 
Fund,  committee  Church  Army,  and  several  other 
charitable  societies. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 
2.  Of  recent  years  there  have  been  great  changes  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  and  the  hosiery  trades  in  Leicester. 
Machinery  has  been  introduced  by  which  production  has 
been  immensely  accelerated.  In  the  former  trade  there 
has  been  almost  incessant  friction  between  the  men's 
union  and  employers'  federation.  This  has  aggravated 
the  depression  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
Good  wages  are  earned  by  boys  at  this  trade.  This  has 
led  to  the  trade  being  over  supplied  with  labour.  This 
surplus  is  particularly  felt  when  the  age  of  the  workers 
makes  it  necessary  to  claim  the  minimum  wage  demanded 
by  the  union.  As  a  consequence  many  men  at  twenty 
years  of  age  are  dismissed  and  never  again  take  up  the 
trade.  Some  become  labourers,  some  insurance  agents, 
but  the  majority  depend  almost  entirely  on  casual  labour 
and  drift  lower  and  lower  into  the  "  unemployable." 
About  two  years  ago  a  "  Piecework  Statement "  was 
agreed  upon  by  employers  and  men.  This  has  tended 
to  reduce  the  friction.    The  men  have  earned  much 


better  wages.  Production  has  received  a  further  impetus. 
The  working  "season"  stiU" further  reduced.  In  spite 
of  this  boys  are  still  put  to  the  trade  in  equally  large 
numb3rs.  They  stiU  earn  good  wages.  This  tends 
to  habits  of  carelessness  and  improvidence  with  the 
majority.  Girls  and  women  also  earn  good  wages  in 
this  trade,  which  creates  a  preference  for  warehouse 
life  over  that  of  home  hfe,  for  many  married  women 
continue  to  work  after  their  marriage. 

3.  What  has  been  said  of  the  boot  trade  in  the  main 
applies  to  the  hosiery  trade.  The  relations  between 
employers  and  employed,  however,  have  been  much 
more  friendly,  the  disputes  bemg  generally  settled  by 
conference. 

4.  For  some  five  or  six  years  there  has  been  serious 
depression  in  the  building  trades.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  from  about  1875  to  1900  these  trades  were 
remarkably  busy.  Besides  schools,  pubHc  buildings, 
factories,  houses  of  all  grades  were  built  in  very  large 
numbers  with  the  result  that  to-day  there  are  from  2,000 
to  3  000  empty  houses.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
greater  half  of  these  are  situated  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  town  and  probably  never  wiU  again  be  occupied. 
Ten  years  ago  they  were  tenanted  by  the  artisan  class. 
To-day  the  artisan  class  are  able  to  get  much  better 
property  more  favourably  situated.  The  difference  in 
the  houses  of  the  working  classes  to-day  as  compared 
with  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  is  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  general  improvement  of.  the  social  condition  of  the 
town. 
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5.  There  are  very  large  spinning  mills  (wool  and  worsted) 
which  employ  great  numbers  of  women.  If  a  careful 
investigation  of  "  woman  labour  "  was  made  with  a  view 
to  eliciting  how  it  affected  the  general  well-being  of  the 
town  and  its  effect  on  male  labour,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  it  would  prove  to  be  seriously  detrimental. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  general  engineering  and  machine 
building  done  in  Leicester.  There  must  be  over  3,000 
workmen  employed.  This  trade  is  steady  and  subject  to 
little  fluctuation. 

6.  There  are  many  other  trades,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  not  large  enough  seriously  to  affect  the  general 
condition  of  the  town.  Upon  the  condition  of  the  boot 
and  shoe,  the  hosiery,  and  the  building  trades  depends  the 
social  condition  of  Leicester. 

7.  It  should  be  said  that  serious  as  has  been  the  building 
trades  depression,  the  majority  of  the  workmen  have  not 
and  would  not  seek  either  Poor  Law  or  charitable  relief. 
They  are  well-organised  in  their  respective  unions,  most  of 
which  have  unemployed  benefit  of  at  least  lOs.  a  week  for 
twelve  to  fourteen  weeks.  Besides  this  they  are  men  of 
good  t3rpe,  independent  and  self-reliant  and  more  or  less 
provident. 

8.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  to  the 
same  extent.  Until  a  year  or  so  ago  this  union  had  no 
unemployed  benefit.  The  members  now  are  paying  extra 
contribution  to  enjoj^  such  a  benefit.  This  must  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  town  as  well  as  upon  the 
individual  members. 

9.  The  hosiery  \mion  makes  no  provision  for  unemploy- 
ment except  that  a  grant  is  made  to  men  displaced  by 
machinery.* 

10.  Certain  sections  of  Leicester  people  consider  the 
condition  of  the  town  to  be  socially  and  industrially  bad 
to  an  extreme  degree.  There  is  poverty,  but  not  in  any 
way  so  widespread  as  these  people  make  out.  It  is  con- 
fined to  a  section,  a  somewhat  numerous  section,  whom 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  efi^ectually  to  relieve. 
Many  are  unskilled,  perhaps  95  per  cent.,  and  many 
unemployable.  As  a  set-off  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  very  large  number  of  artisans  who  are  regular 
depositors  in  the  building  societies,  and  the  savings 
banks,  who  are  members  of  various  friendly  and  thrift 
societies.  This  class  of  artisan  is  also  responsible  for  a 
large  distributive  co-operative  undertaking  and  many 
smaller  productive  societies. 

11.  With  full  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Leicester's 
poverty,  as  well  as  its  brighter  side  just  referred  to,  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  no  justification  for  Leicester  being  con- 
sidered as  a  town  with  peculiar  problems  or  a  town  par- 
ticularly poverty-stricken. 

12.  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians  has  endeavoured  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed  (able-bodied)  on  labour 
test.  This  is  peculiar  to  Leicester  if  a  return  issued  by  the 
board  some  two  and  a  half  years  ago  is  reliable.  This 
retui'n  discovered  that  Leicester  had  more  able-bodied 
paupers  than  the  six  largest  towns  in  England  combined. 

13.  An  attempt  was  made  to  "  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed."  The  guardians  thought  men  might  be 
temporarily  helped  over  an  interval  of  unemplo3rment. 
Stick-chopping  proved  inadequate  to  occupy  the  number 
who  appKed.  Land  was  hired  for  potato-growing.  The 
experiment  has  hopelessly  failed,  financially  a  loss.  But 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  failure  is  that  of  the  idea  of 
"  temporary  employment,"  for  men  once  on  do  not  get  off 
very  quickly.  Many  are  on  six  months,  some  a  year,  and 
some  even  two  years. 

14.  With  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  I  think  there  should  be  more  classifica- 
tion of  the  indoor  poor :  outdoor  relief  should  be  abolished 
except  in  special  cases  to  be  submitted  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

15.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  potent  causes  of 
pauperism  : — 

(o)  Guardians  advising  unemployed  gatherings  to 
apply. 

(b)  Guardians  and  clergymen  of  all  denominatioES, 
district  visitors  of  all  denominations,  etc.,  urging 
people  to  apply. 

*  There  is  no  fixed  unemployed  benefit. 


(c)  Indifference  to  reports  of  relieving  officers. 

(d)  Attempts  of  guardians  to  lower  the  relieving 
officers  in  public  estimation. 

(e)  General  laxity  on  the  part  of  relief  committees 
respecting  investigations. 

(/)  Relief  of  cases  far  removed  from  destitution. 

16.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  chiefly  composed  of  persons  in  no  way  conversant  with 
history  or  practice  of  Poor  Law  relief,  whose  only  idea 
is  to  "  relieve  distress,"  without  any  conception  as  to 
the  effect  of  "  relief,"  because  they  are  Liberals,  Con- 
servatives or  Labour  men;  because  they  have  a  "bit 
of  time  on  their  hands." 

17.  The  following  are  the  more  important  suggestions 
that  I  would  make  for  a  reform  in  the  Poor  Law  or  its 
practice  :— 

(a)  Case  papers  instead  of  books. 
(6)  Keener  and  authoritative  inspection  by  Local 
Government  Board. 

(c)  More  authority  given  to  relieving  officers  and 
clerks. 

(d)  Cross  visiting. 

(e)  More  care  respecting  earnings  of  family. 
(/)  Stringent   regulations   as   to   limitations  of 

guardians. 

{g)  Guardians  to  be  financially  responsible  in  case 
of  surcharges. 

(h)  Abohtion  of  labour  test. 

(i)  „       „    out-relief  to  able-bodied  men. 
(/)  Guardians  should  be  compelled  to  prosecute 

paupers    who    are    proved    to    have  deliberately 
deceived  Guard'ans  respecting  income,  &c. 

U  nemployment. 

18.  It  is  not  possible  to  sprak  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  as  to  the  extent  of  unemplojmient.  There  are  a 
good  number  of  artisans  who  would  never  register  at 
Distress  Committee's  office,  and  there  are  undoubtedlj' 
many  men  registered  by  Distress  Committee  who  are 
on  the  labour  test,  some  who  never  can  be  said  to  have 
regularly  worked.  Actually  on  the  Distress  Register  at 
the  present  time  there  are  1,323  men.  One-third  of 
registered  men  have  lived  in  Leicester  under  five  years. 

On  labour  test,  240.  The  exact  number  of  organised 
trades  unionists  could  be  given,  but  to  get  the  facts 
would  require  considerable  time.  (Alderman  Thomas 
Smith,  Chairman  of  Distress  Committee,  who  is  also  the 
Labour  Correspondent  of  Board  of  Trade,  could  speak  on 
this  point). 

19.  As  to  the  class  of  men  it  is  also  difficult  to  speaks  .• 
Of  the  men  on  distress  register  and  labour  test,  they  are 
practically  all  unskilled  men. 

See    following   hst   issued    by   Distress  Committee, 
January  31st : — 


Classification  of  Trades  and  Occupations. 


Boot  and  shoe  -       -       -  - 

-  395 

Hosiery  

-  26 

„      dyera  and  labourers 

-  22 

Building  .... 

-  40 

„  labourers 

-  104 

Engineering       -       -  - 

-  31 

Miscellaneous     .       .       .  - 

-  79 

Navvies  and  excavators 

-  125 

Carters  and  ostlers     -       -  - 

-  29 

General  labourers 

-  466 

1,323 

20.  The  boot  and  shoe  are  to  some  extent  skilled  men. 
But  they  cannot  be  called  skilled  in  the  sense  of  a  carpenter 
or  a  mechanic  being  skilled.  Few  of  them  could  make 
a  boot  outright,  having  been  trained  to  perform  one 
operation  only. 

Of  the  number  put  down  as  "  Building  "  and  "  Engineer- 
ing," none  of  them  are  really  skilled  men. 

The  "  inquiry  "  made  is  not  sufficient  for  exact  and 
reUable  description  of  class  of  men  out  of  work. 

21.  As  to  the  working  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  there  has  unquestionably  been  a  great  financial 
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loss.  A  number  of  men  were  set  upon  a  tract  of  land, 
spade  digging  for  potato  growing— a  season's  work 
almost  without  financial  result,  the  crop  of  potatoes  for 
some  cause  or  other  being  unfit  for  consumption.  A 
sale  of  £500  was  anticipated,  but  not  more  than  £100 
will  be  realised.  Exact  figures  cannot  yet  be  given, 
as  balance  sheet  is  not  forthcoming. 

22.  At  the  present  time  better  work  is  being  done,  the 
men  being  engaged  on  sewering  and  draining.  This  also 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  one-third  more  than  if  done 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  by  men  accustomed  to  such  work. 

Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor. 

23.  The  Poor  Law  authority  provides  indoor  hospital 
treatment  for  nearly  all  ailments  other  than  those  re- 
quiring operations.  These  are  performed  at  the  Leicester 
Infirmary  (voluntary).  There  are  six  medical  officers 
engaged  to  deal  with  the  persons  requiring  treatment 
outside  the  institutions. 

24.  The  Leicester  Infirmary  maintained  by  subscriptions 
and  by  Saturday  Hospital  Fund  (of  which  full  informa- 
tion has  been  given  to  Commission  by  the  secretary) 
deals  with  all  afilictions,  eye,  ear,  throat,  etc.  There 
are  few  sectional  hospitals.  The  principal  one  (practically 
the  only  one)  is  the  Leicester  Institution  for  Diseases  of 
the  Skin)  voluntarj'-  subscriptions.  Where  possible 
patients  pay  Uttle.  All  doubtful  cases  sent  to  Charity 
Orgarusation  Society  for  inquiry.  The  Provident  Dis- 
pensary has  upwards  of  52,000  subscribers  or  members. 
There  are  two  other  similar  institutions,  particulars  of 
which  could  easily  be  obtained.  The  friendly  societies 
have  their  own  dispensaries.  Many  doctors  have  their 
own  clubs.  All  these  institutions  and  clubs  are  main- 
tained mainly  by  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes. 

25.  There  is  little  overlapping,  and  this  is  known  to  the 
institutions  concerned.  The  medical  staff  at  the  infirmary 
consider  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  regulate  dispensary 
and  Poor  Law  patients  receiving  recommendations  for 
treatment  at  infirmary.  They  wilhngly  co-operate  but 
would  be  glad  to  be  sure  that  the  officers  of  dispensaries 
and  Poor  Law  know  that  their  patients  attend  infirmary 
as  out-patients. 

26.  The  possibility  of  handing  over  to  one  authority 
the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor  is,  I  think,  very  remote. 


27.  The  health  of  the  community  suffers  only  in  respect 
of  lack  of  indoor  accommodation  at  infirmary.  This  is 
being  remedied.    Could  give  exact  particulars. 

Charity  and  Voluntary  Effect. 

28.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  effects  of  charity 
and  Poor  Law  relief  which  depends  entirely  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charitable  societies.  Poor  Law  relief  un- 
doubtedly, as  given  here,  creates  a  desire  to  five  on  rehef 
and  is  generally  detrimental  to  the  recipient.  Some  of 
the  charitable  societies,  loosely  managed,  are  equally 
injurious.  ^ ; 

29.  From  the  point  of  view  of  one  engaged  in  charitable 
work  the  following  are  some  of  my  criticisms  of  Poor 
Law  methods : — 

(a)  No  attempt  to  inculcate  independence. 

(6)  Nearly  aU  appKcants  reheved,  few  adequately. 

(c)  No  attempt  made  to  compel  family  responsi- 
hiMiy  even  where  there  is  legal  liability. 

{d)  Little  distinction  made  between  householders 
and  the  occupants  of  "  fiu-nished  rooms  "  or  lodgers. 

(e)  Medical  orders  obtained  too  easily. 

(/)  Medical  relief  (beef,  milk,  etc.)  too  easily  given. 

{9)  Out-door  relief  given  where  one  of  the  family 
^  J  ;  is  afflicted  with  consumption. 
(h)  Inadequate  investigations. 

{i)  Officers  overburdened,  some  being  responsible 
for  1,000  cases. 

30.  Guardians  show  readiness  to  co-operate.  There 
is  great  opportunity  for  extension,  but  fear  guardians  as  at 
present  constituted  would  not  be  over  ready  for  such 
extension.  Despite  their  readiness  to  co-operate  they 
are  jealous  of  co-operation  as  they  at  present  consider 
themselves  the  authority  for  deahng  with  the  "  poor  " 
rather  than  with  the  destitute. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  substituting  charity  for  out-relief  it  appears  to  me  that 
without  definite  reasons  for  beheving  that  charity  could 
meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  it,  there  is  reason  enough 
to  justify  such  an  experiment  being  attempted. 
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1.  As  a  guardian  of  the  Leicester  Union  for  twenty-five 
years,  I  very  briefly  submit  the  following  observations. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions. 

2.  We  have  had  very  severe  depression  in  the  shoe 
trade — one  of  our  staple  industries — which  has  caused  a 
great  amount  of  poverty,  and  to-day,  although  things  are 
better,  there  being  a  very  large  out-turn  of  goods,  there  are 
fewer  people  employed.  One  result  has  been  that  two 
families  are  living  in  one  house,  which,  in  my  opinion,  does 
not  tend  to  decency  or  morality,  besides  being  a  great 
loss  to  the  rates.  We  have  to-day  over  3,000  empty 
properties. 

Exjjeriments  in  Poor  Law. 

3.  We  obtained  powers  to  acquire  land,  and  during  the 
past  three  years  we  have  had  47  acres  imder  cultivation, 
principally  for  men  with  famihes.  In  some  cases  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  those  employed.  It  has 
also  relieved  our  streets  of  a  great  many  who  could  only  be 
described  as  undesirables.  We  also  rent  a  factory,  where 
men  unfitted  for  work  on  the  land  are  employed  in  stick- 
chopping.  The  number  of  men  employed  last  week  in  all 
branches  was  271.  This,  I  should^  say,  represents,  with 
their  families,  884  persons. 


^:  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

4.  I  favour  outdoor  reUef  where  some  provision  has 
been  made,  such  as  clubs,  etc.,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
our  best  means  of  classifying. 

Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

5.  A  very  large  number  of  widowers  and  widows 
apply,  but  where  there  are  children  earning,  everything  is 
considered  before  granting  rehef.  The  saddest  cases  are 
young  widows  left  with  two  or  three  young  children,  and 
nothing  to  rely  upon.  I  should  hesitate  before  giving  an 
order  for  the  House,  if  the  mother  was  a  worthy  person. 

Causes  of  Pauperism. 

6.  Improvidence,  aggravated  by  intemperance  in 
many  cases. 

Class  of  Person  seeking  Election. 

7.  The  second-rate  middle  class.  I  have  noticed  during 
the  time  I  have  been  on  the  board,  a  great  deterioration 
in  its  members,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  quaUficaticn 
of  guardians  being  removed.  It  used  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  associate  with  the  gentlemen  forming  the  board  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  feel  that  some  test  of  fitness  should  be 
imjDsed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOHN  W.  HOWITT,  SUPERINTENDENT  RELIEVING  OFFICER 
FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS  AT  ASTON,  DISTRICT  RELIEVING  OFFICER  FOR  TWELVE 
YEARS  AT  LEEDS,  AND  ASSISTANT  IN  THE  UNION  CLERKS'  OFFICE  THERE  FOR 
THIRTEEN  YEARS. 


Pbovincial  Ueban  Centres — Midlands. 


The  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Aston 
Union. 

1.  For  union  purposes  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions may  be  termed  ideal,  embracing  as  they  do  : — 

(1)  More  than  a  half  of  the  Birmingham  "  slums  "  ; 

(2)  a  huge  population  of  respectable  a-tisans  ;  and  (3)  a 
very  large  area  of  agricultural  land  and  suburban 
residences. 

Particulars  as  to  Peculi  vrties  or  Experiments 
IN  Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  Leeds  and  Aston. — Forty  years  ago  and  ever  since 
Leeds  has  relieved  able-bodied  men,  giving  them  test 
labour.  Aston  has  not  done  so,  and  does  not  maintain  in 
the  workhouse  as  large  a  number  of  able-bodied  men. 
Forty  years  ago  at  Leeds  the  sca'e  of  outdoor  relief  was 
2s.  6d.  and  3s.  for  a  single  person.  At  Aston  it  was,  up  to 
eleven  years  ago.  Is.  6d. ;  still  the  poor  seemed  as  com- 
fortably off  as  at  Leeds,  and  the  indoor  poor  was  less  than 
the  average.  The  scale  at  Aston  has  since  been  raised 
to  2s.  6d.  and  3p.  for  a  single  person,  but  experienced 
relieving  officers  fail  to  detect  any  improvement  in  the 
appearance  or  surroundings  of  the  poor,  neither  has  it 
reduced  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  workhouse, 
indeed  more  people  give  up  outdoor  relief  and  enter  the 
workhouse  than  formerly. 

3.  Asion  Outdoor  Relief. — A  chart  indicating  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  this  is  appended,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  object  lessons  in  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion. Twice,  changes  in  the  staff  have  brought  about 
amazing  reductions  in  both  numbers  and  amount,  and 
others  made  in  1S79  and  1906  checked  a  constant  upward 
tendency.    (-See  Appendix  No.  CXXXVI.  (A.)). 

4.  Wives  and  Families  of  Prisoners  and  Deserters. — 
This  class  has  been  barred  from  receiving  outdoor  relief 
except  in  special  cases  by  resolution  of  the  board  of 
twenty  years  ago.  However,  about  1894  the  Relief 
Oommittcos  commenced  to  ignore  i*,  or  rather  to  make  all 
cases  special  ones,  and  from  1895  to  1901  relieved  742 
such  persons.  The  board  then  re-asserted  its  resolution, 
since  when  no  such  cases  have  been  relieved  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  no  increase  of  admissions  has  taken  place. 
Seventy -two  persons  were  on  the  rehef  list  at  the  time,  but 
not  one  entered  the  workhouse. 

5.  The  Leeds  weekly  outd(X)r  relief  was  once  reduced 
£30  in  three  months  by  guardians  changing  committees. 

The  Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Relief. 

6.  I  advocate  both,  but  am  of  opinion  that  wherever 
the  number  of  each  class  is  approximately  equal  there 
will  be  found  the  best  administration.    See  Paragraph  8. 

TuE  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

7.  The  men  are  nearly  all  of  the  labouring  class,  such 
as  carters,  excavators,  foundry  labourers,  etc.,  and  the 
aged  men  mostly  seek  admission  to  the  workhouse.  The 
women  are  generally  widows — young  ones,  with  a  family, 
and  aged.  They  oftener  seek  outdoor  relief.  I  append  a 
classification  of  workhouse  inmates  which  bears  on  this 
point.    {See  Appendix  No.  CXXXVL  (B.).) 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

8.  The  chief  contribution  to  oflScial  pauperism  is  mal- 
administration of  outdoor  relief. 

The  pauperism  in  the  Aston  union  has  always  been 
low  both  as  regards  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor.  Its  poor 
are  relieved  about  equally  in  and  out. 
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To  test  whether  this  ratio  produces  a  low  rate  of 
pauperism  in  other  unions  as  well,  I  extracted  from  the 
Return  of  Pauperism  on  July  1st,  1906 — just  published 
— the  statistics  of  twenty  unions  where  the  in  and  out- 
door paupers  nearly  approximatel,  leaving  out  White- 
chapel,  Birmingham,  etc.,  where  abnormal  circumstances 
produce  abnormal  proportions. 

The  indoor  paupers  in  these  unions  numbered  24,058 
and  the  outdoor  29,576.  The  population  of  these  imion-j, 
in  1901  was  3,181,375 — nearly  one-tenth  of  that  of 
England  and  Wales. 

If  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  had  its  relief  ad- 
ministered on  the  same  lines,  the  paupers  would  be 
reduced  by  195,163.  In  other  words,  35  per  cent,  of 
the  pauperism  is,  in  my  opinion,  created  by  maladministra- 
tion of  outdoor  relief. 

The  unions  I  refer  to  above  are  scattered  over  the 
country  and  are  Aston,  Atcham,  Bath,  Bradfield,  Brad- 
ford, Brighton,  Coventry,  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  Gateshead, 
Guildford,  Oldham,  Portsmouth,  Preston,  Reading, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Stamford,  Toxteth  Parks 
and  West  Derby. 

9.  The  causes  of  legitimate  pauperism  are  inability  to 
work  from  old  age,  impossibility  of  providing  for  that  con- 
dition out  of  the  earnings  of  unskilled  men,  the  increasing 
neglect  of  aged  parents  by  sons  and  daughters,  and  the 
readiness  v.  ith  which  guardians  now  take  charge  of  them. 

10.  I  know  cases  of  thriftlessness,  drunkenness  and  vice, 
but  I  am  sure  they  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
pauperism  of  Aston. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as 

Gu.ARDIANS. 

11.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
chiefly  tradesmen,  retired  or  still  in  business,  ladies, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  labour  leaders. 

Particulars  as  to  the  Administration  of  Relief 
IN  THE  Union. 

12.  Relief  Staff. — A  superintendent  relieving  officer, 
five  district  relieving  officers,  one  assistant  relieving  officer 
for  lunatics  and  one  resident  assistant  relieving  officer  for 
urgent  applications. 

13.  Administrations. — Medical  relief  is,  as  in  most 
unions,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officers. 
Admission  to  the  workhouse  largely,  and  of  necessity, 
rests  with  the  relieving  officers,  though  the  guardians 
direct  that  where  possible  they  shall  be  allowed  to  deal 
with  them.  The  outdoor  relief  is  almost  solely  adminis- 
tered by  the  guardians  by  means  of  five  relief  committees 
who  meet  fortnightly.  The  indoor  relief  is  as  carefully 
administered  as  the  outdoor  through  a  Revision  Com- 
mittee with  the  superintendent  relieving  officer  in  atten- 
dance. The  amount  of  relief  granted  is  generally  2s.  6d. 
per  aged  person  and  Is.  6d.  per  child  of  a  widow.  The 
6d.  is  given  as  bread.  Applications  of  any  kind  are 
rarely  refused.  Sick  men  are  relieved  in  the  infirmary 
and  outdoor  relief  given  to  the  family.  Single  women 
with  children  and  able-bodied  widows  with  a  single  child 
are  not  relieved  outside.  The  wives  and  families  of 
prisoners  and  deserters  are  only  relieved  in  the  work- 
house. 

14.  The  reheving  officers'  duties  are  confined  to  relief 
work  and  collecting  money  from  relatives.  They  do  not 
pay  the  poor  nor  remove  lunatics. 

15.  I,  as  superintendent  relieving  officer,  make  myself 
acquainted  by  visiting,  with  all  new  cases  for  outdoor 
rehef,  and  attend  all  relief  committee  meetings  when 
possible.    The  gu^^xdians,  however,  cannot  conveniently 
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meet  at  times  enabling  me  to  attend  all,  so  that  for  years 
past,  with  a  few  months'  interval,  I  have  been  prevented 
attending  more  than  one  committee.  I  can  now  attend 
two.  When  the  relief  was  reduced  from  £.5,400  to  £2,600 
in  the  early  nineties  I  was  attending  them  all  (3).  My 
influence  on  the  relief  now  is  to  a  large  extent  limited 
to  advising  the  relieving  officers  after  malting  my  own 
enquiries. 

16.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  for  the  reform  of 
the  Poor  Law  or  its  practice.  I  know  that  sometimes  the 
Orders  work  harshly,  but  it  has  become  an  axiom  that  the 
bane  of  all  Poor  Law  administration  has  been  legislating 
for  the  exceptional. 


Tr  vdes  UMo:?nsM  and  Workmen's  Co.mp2N3.\tion 
Act  as  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

17.  I  should  say  that  the  former  does  not  conduce  to 
pauperism  for  by  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  wages,  aged 
people  can  be  kept  from  it  by  means  of  their  childfcn,  and 
how  far  their  system  of  protection  ag.^inst  an  excess  of 
workers  is  injurious  by  forcing  men  into  the  unsldUed. 
market  is  problematical. 

18.  Aged  men  I  beUeve  have  come  to  us  sooner  and 
more  numerously  since  the  passing  of  the  Compensation 
Act.  This  has  arisen  from  the  employers'  anxiety  to 
obviate  claims  and  also  that  middle  aged  men  sooner 
despair  of  obtaining  work,  feeling  no  doubt  tha.t  the  Act 
militates  against  their  chance  o;  success. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI.  (A.). 
[See  Chart  opposite). 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI.  (B.). 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  John  W.  Howitt,  Aston  Union. 
ASTON  UNION. 

Classification  of  the  Workhouse  Inmates  on  the  8th  June,  1901,  and  7th  July,  1906. 


Ages. 

Total  Inmates. 

In  Hospital. 

Certified 

Imbeciles. 

June,  1901. 

July,  1906. 

June,  1901. 

July,  1906. 

June,  1901. 

July,  1906. 

Over  80  years     .       -       -  - 

72 

■ 

93 

.34 

20 

1 

Over  70  years     .      .      .  - 

342 

449 

130 

.  78 

6 

6 

Over  60  years     -      .      -  - 
16  to  60  „ 

Under  16  „        -       -       .  . 

604 
475 
82 

795 
516 
73 

218 
159 
40 

132 
1&7 
48 

10 
92 
6 

14 
73 
9 

1,161 

1,384 

417 

367 

108 

f6 

A  further  classification  of  those  between  16  and  60  years  of  age. 


June,  1901. 

July,  1906. 

159 

187 

92 

73 

54 

62 

31 

37 

8 

9 

35 

47 

35 

36 

21 

11 

Not  shewn 

14 

Not  shewn 

10 

26 

18 

14 

12 

475 

516 

In  Hospital  ------- 

Mentally  Weak,  Certified        .      -      .  . 
„         „     Uncertified     -      -      -  - 

Epileptics  -  - 

Totally  Blind  (4)  and  Deaf  Mutes  (5) 
Crippled  by  Paralysis  (26),  Accidents,  &c.  (21) 
Prematurely  Aged  and  Infirm  -      -      -  - 

Temporary  Cases,  &c.  

Inmates  with  Children  : 

Married  Couples  (7)  -  -  -  - 
Widowers  and  Married  Men  (Wives  out) 
Single  Women  ----- 
Wives  of  Deserters  and  Prisoners  - 


Table  shewing  the  number  of  Adults  admitted  to  the  Workhouse  since  1900,  and  the  number  now  chargeable. 


Year. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

Ten 

years, 
1890  to 
1899. 

Ten 
years, 
1880  to 
1889. 

Ten  ! 
years,  ;  ,gg, 
1870  to 

1879.  I 

Admitted 

Remaining  (7th  July) 

906 
310 

1,950 
264 

1,771 
178 

1,818 
128 

1,143 

94  . 

1,634 
52 

1,586 

J:3 

201 

■ 

29 

11  1 

Appendix  N'^cxxxvi(A) 
Handed  in  by     J.W.  Howitt  Aston  Union. 

Aston  Union. 


XPENDITURE 
£ 


FIRST  RELIEVING  OFFICER 


7SOO 

7600. 

74^00. 

7200- 

7000 

6«00 

6600 

60-00 

6200  _ 

6000 
5600  _ 

5600  - 

5400 

5200 

5000 

^00 

4600 

4-4O0  - 

4-200  - 

*000  - 

3800  - 

3600 
3400 
3200 

300O 
2600 
2600 

2400 
220O 
2000 
•I600 

I600 
I  400 

I200 

1000 

800f 

600 
400 
2O0 


CHART  OF  THE  OUTDOOR   RELIEF  PAID   SINCE  THE  YEAR  1840. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  SAMUEL  EBENEZER  JOHNSON,  L.S.A.,  LONDON,  L.M.,  AND 
L.R.C.S.,  EDINBURGH,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  AND  PUBLIC  VACCINATOR  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  THE  KING'S  NORTON  UNION  (TWENTY  YEARS).  ALDERMAN  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 
WORCESTER. 


Peovincial  Ueban  Centees — Midlands. 


Medical  Assistakce  of  the  Pocb 


1.  As  to  the  agencies  for  medically  assisting  the  poor  in 
and  around  the  City  of  Birmingham  : — • 

(a)  The  Council  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  have 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  infectious  diseases  such 
as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  scar- 
latina, or  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid,  without  any 
charge  whatever  and  irrespective  of  the  position  or 
income  of  the  patient  or  his  friends.  The  Urban 
District  Council  of  King's  Norton  and  Northfield  have 
precisely  the  same  arrangement.  The  City  Council 
has  a  number  of  women  health  visitors  who  give 
valuable  advice  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

(&)  The  Poor  Law  authorities  have  relieving 
officers  who  are  in  daily  attendance  at  specified  times 
at  their  offices  for  the  granting  of  medical  orders  on 
their  district  medical  officers  for  the  medical  atten- 
dance of  the  poor,  and  the  only  passport  in  order  to 
obtain  such  medical  assistance  is  their  poverty  or 
inability  to  pay  for  such  attendance. 

(c)  HcspUals. — The  City  of  Birmingham  is  thor- 
oughly well  equipped  with  hospitals  for  all  kinds  of 
maladies  such  as  ordint  ry  medical  or  surgical  cases, 
viz.  : — 

General  Hospital. 

Queen's  Hospital. 

Children's  Hospital. 

"Women's  Hospital. 

Skin  and  Urinary  Hospital. 

Eye  Hospital. 

Ear  and  Throat  Hospital. 

Dental  Hospital. 

Orthopsedic  and  Spinal  Hospital. 

Homeopathic  Hospital. 

Convalescent    Homes    of     the  Birmingham 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund. 


Medical  I\Iission. 

Institutions  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb.' 
Birmingham  District  Institution  for  Hoc.e 
Nursing. 

Birmingham  General  Dispensary,  with  a  Cen- 
tral Institution  in  the  city  and  several  branches 
in  the  suburbs. 

Lying-in  Charity  for  attention  upon  patients 
at  parturition  at  their  homes. 
In  these  institutions  admission  is  gained  for  the 
most  part  by  a  ticket  from  a  subscriber  or  by  a  small 
registration  fee  ;  this  small  fee  is  often  not  charged 
if  the  individual  pleads  poverty.  In  all  cases  of 
emergency  or  accident  patients  are  admitted  with- 
out fee  or  question.  The  class  of  people  seeking 
assistance  at  these  institutions  are  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  and  the  object  of  them  seeking  this 
assistance  is  manifold — a  large  number,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  from  their  inherent  dislike  to  pay  for  medical 
or  surgical  help,  hence  the  abuse  of  hospitals  ;  others 
for  the  superior  facilities  hospitals  afford  for  serious 
cases. 

{d)  Medical  Clubs. — There  are  innumerable  sick 
clubs  with  their  ramifications,  and  also  some  pro- 
vident dispensaries  extending  into  every  part  of 
the  city  and  district.  The  usual  conditions  govern 
this  class. 

2.  There  is  the  happiest  spirit  in  the  co-operation  of  th« 
i^arious  institutions  ;  nothing  further  is  needed. 

3.  The  city  is  well  provided  with  agencies  for  providing 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  my  experience  leads 
me  to  the  decided  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  hand  such  matters  over  to  one  authority  or 
agency. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE   BY    DR.   LAMBERT  A.   W.   JOHNSTON,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL 

OFFICER,  PARISH  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 


Peovincial  Ueban  Centees — Midlands. 


1.  As  far  as  my  c|ualifications  and  experience  are 
concerned,  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Licentiate  of  College  of  Physicians, 
London.  I  was  senior  resident  medical  officer  at  the 
City  Fever  Hospital,  Lodge  Road,  Birmingham,  for 
nearly  two  years,  after  which  I  was  engaged  in  private 
practice  in  Birmingham  for  about  two  years.  I  was 
appointed  to  my  present  work  as  district  medical  officer 
-lO  the  parish  of  Birmingham  in  November,  1903. 


Medical  Assistance  of  the  Pooe. 

2.  The  Health  Auihorities  afford  very  valuable  assistanca 
to  the  poor  in  many  ways.  There  is  a  commodious 
hospital  situated  at  Little  Bromwich  for  the  reception  of 
scarlet  fever  cases.  At  Lodge  Road  there  is  an  isolation 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  diphtheria,  typhoid,  and 
pueperal  fever  cases.  There  is  also  an  mstitution  at  Little 
Bromwich  where  accommodation  can  be  given  to  cases 
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of  smallpox  should  any  arise.  The  health  authorities 
also  provide  a  staff  of  lady  health  visitors  whose  duty  it 
is  to  visit  the  poor  and  instruct  them  in  the  many  ways 
that  lead  to  an  improvement  in  their  condition.  In 
particular  I  would  mention  that  good  work  is  done  by 
the  health  visitors  in  instructing  the  people  in  the  proper 
methods  of  feeding  infants. 

3.  Poor  Law. — There  are  two  district  medical  officers 
for  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  which  has  an  acreage  of 
2,996.  We  devote  the  whole  of  our  time  to  our  district 
work,  and  attend  at  the  central  offices  every  morning 
from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  to  see  cases,  and  then  visit 
at  their  homes  those  that  are  not  able  to  attend  at  the 
dispensary. 

4.  A  dispenser  attends  at  the  offices  every  day  from 
9  to  12  a.m.,  and  again  from  4  till  7  p.m.,  so  that  ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  poor  to  obtain  medical  advice 
and  medicines  necessary. 

5.  The  whole  system  of  distributing  relief,  both  medical 
and  otherwise,  being  conducted  from  offices  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  parish  affords  every  facility  to  the  poor 
to  obtain  prompt  attention. 

6.  There  is  telephonic  communication  between  the 
doctors'  residences  and  the  parish  offices.  This  has 
proved  of  great  value,  especially  in  cases  requiring  urgent 
attendance  on  part  of  the  doctor.  As  most  of  the  urgent 
cases  of  illness  occur  during  the  night,  the  Commission 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble 
that  the  poor  are  saved  by  this  means. 

7.  As  far  as  medica  assistance  from  the  Poor  Law  is 
concerned,  the  methods  in  force  in  Birmingham  for  the 
attention  of  the  district  medical  officers  on  the  poor  leave 
practically  no  improvement  to  be  desired. 

8.  Voluntary  Effort. — There  are  in  Birmingham  several 
charitable  institutions  which  afford  ample  means  to  the 
working  classes  of  obtaining  medical  assistance.  I  may 
mention  the  General,  Queen's,  OrthopsDdic,  Spinal,  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat,  Lying-in  Charity,  Skin  and  Urinary, 
Homeopathic,  and  Children's  Hospitals  (two).  Besides 
these  there  are  several  dispensaries  in  the  parish  which 
provide  medical  assistance  to  the  poor. 

9.  There  are  also  convalescent  homes  in  connection 
with  the  various  hospitals. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  class  of  persons  assisted  by 
voluntary  effort,  I  should  think  that  the  majority  would 
belong  to  the  factory  classes. 

11.  As  to  the  cause  of  their  seeking  assistance  at  the 
hospitals,  as  far  as  surgical  cases  are  concerned,  the 
majority  of  such  would  be  unsuitable  for  treatment  at 
their  own  homes,  both  on  account  of  surgical  procedures 
necessary,  and  the  length  of  time  of  illness.  The  people 
might,  say,  be  able  to  pay  their  doctor  for  a  time,  but 
could  not  afford  to  pay  an  adequate  fee  for  a  lengthy 
period,  so  that  by  seeking  assistance  ao  one  or  other  of 
the  hospitals  they  are  relieved  of  all  expense  for  medical 
attendance. 

12.  In  medical  cases  I  believe  the  same  holds  good,  but 
no  doubt  there  are  many  cases  of  abuse  of  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  overlapping  or  co-operation  between  the  different 
agencies  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  cases 
that  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  Poor  Law  are  attended 
to  by  these  charitable  institutions. 

14.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  very  small  percentage.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  until  a  person  makes  application  to 
one  or  other  of  the  parish  authorities,  and  states  his  or  her 
circumstances,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  paupers  or  not. 


15.  I  can  only  say  that  where  the  hospital  authorities 

do  get  cases  that  require  attention  from  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  such  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  relieving^ 
officers. 

16.  The  system  adopted  in  Birmingham,  where  the 
medical  officers  (two)  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
their  district  work,  has  proved  so  efficient  that  1  fail  to  see 
where  any  alteration  would  effect  an  improvement. 

17.  I  feel  confident  that  the  poor  receive  more  prompt 
and  close  attention  where  the  medical  officer  is  not  engaged, 
in  any  other  work. 

18.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  health  of  the 
community  does  not  suffer  from  insufficient  medical 
assistance.  With  the  accommodation  provided  for  in- 
fectious fever  cases  by  the  health  authorities,  the  infirmary 
and  district  medical  officers  and  the  numerous  charitable 
institutions  established  in  Birmingham,  I  think  that 
the  poor  have  ample  means  in  the  shape  of  medical 
assistance  at  their  disposal. 

19.  As  to  the  quality  of  such  medical  assistance  there 
is  nothing  wanting  in  this  respect. 

20.  I  would  suggest  that,  where  possible,  in  towns 
similar  to  Birmingham,  district  medical  officers  should  be 
appointed  who  would  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
their  district  work  (and  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  combine  the  vaccination  work  with  the  district  medical 
work)  instead  of  appointing  medical  men  engaged  in 
private  practice,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  Because  there  would  be  no  prior  interest  in  any 
other  work. 

(2)  The  poor  would  receive  more  prompt  attention. 

(3)  It  would  not  require  so  many  medical  men  to 
b3  appointed. 

21.  I  would  also  say  that  where  the  system  of  distributing 
relief  both  medical  and  otherwise  could  be  worked 
from  offices  situated  centrally  in  parishes  similar  to 
Birmingham  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage. 

22.  An  improvement  would  also  be  effected  by  having 
telephonic  communication  between  the  doctor's  residence 
and  central  office. 

23.  There  is  another  point  I  think  worthy  of  attention — 

namely,  the  following  : — 

In  those  cases,  which,  either  from  their  surroundings 
or  personal  condition  are  unsuitable  for  proper  medical 
treatment  in  their  own  homes  or  lodgings,  and  who  refuse 
the  advice  of  the  medical  officer  to  go  into  the  infirmary, 
that  power  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  in  some  form, 
so  that  such  cases  could  be  removed.  I  might  instance  a 
case  which  happened  a  few  weeks  ago  in  one  of  my  dis- 
tricts. I  was  called  to  see  a  man  who  was  suffering  from 
pneumonia.  He  was  Ijing  in  a  miserable  stuffy  room, 
with  no  means  of  ventilation  or  fire,  and  only  a  crippled 
brother  to  attend  to  his  wants.  To  put  the  matter 
shortly,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  the  con- 
ditions worse.  I  tried  every  means  to  persuade  the 
man  to  let  me  send  him  to  the  infirmary,  but  he 
refused.  I  did  everything  possible  for  him  imder  the 
circumstances,  but  the  man  died  in  a  few  days.  I  mention 
this  case  because  I  am  convinced  had  I  been  able  to  re- 
move him  at  the  onset  to  the  infirmary,  where  his  sur- 
roundings would  have  been  so  different,  and  where  he 
could  have  received  the  careful  nursing  required  in  such 
a  case,  the  probability  is  that  he  would  have  recovered. 
Other  cases  which  are  sources  of  contagion  and  infection 
to  those  surrounding  them  should  also  be  compulsorily 
removed,  such  as  scabies,  venereal  diseases,  bad  tj^es  of 
eczema,  etc. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  0.  J.  KAUFFMANN,  HON.SPHYSICIAN  TO  THE  QUEEN'S 
HOSPITAL,  VISITING  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARY,  CONSULTING 
PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 


Pkovincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor. 

1.  Sanitary  Authority.— Vais,  is  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  city  council.  The  general  sanitation  of  the  city 
is  good,  and  the  death-rate  moderate. 

2.  Under  the  authority  of  the  city  council  the  two 
fever  hospitals  and  three  asylums  for  the  insane,  each 
institution  being  managed  by  a  resident  medical  officer, 
or  medical  superintendent. 

3.  There  is  an  arrangement  with  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  under  which  examinations 
are  made  in  the  pathology  laboratory  of  the  University, 
free  of  cost  to  the  patient  or  doctor  attending,  of  sputa, 
inflammatory  secretions,  etc.,  especially  with  regard  to 
tubercle  and  diphtheria.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  disease, 
antitoxin,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  administering 
it,  are  also  supplied  free  of  charge.  This  system  has  been 
in  activity  some  nine  or  ten  years,  and  has  proved  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community. 

4.  The  "  Housing  Committee "  of  the  city  council 
is  doing  excellent  work  in  improving  and,  where  necessary, 
closing  insanitary  dwellings  and  adding  open  spaces, 
and  the  practical  results  of  their  work  are  very 
considerable. 

5.  The  Workhouse  Infirmary  has  a  possible  accommo- 
dation for  nearly  1,500  patients  ;  the  usual  numbers  are 
1,000  to  1,200.  Many  of  these  are  epileptics  and  persons 
of  unsound  mind;  some  few  are  id  ots  or  imbeciles 
(children)  ;  the  majority  are  sufferers  from  chronic 
and  from  incurable  ailments — among  which  consumption 
claims  a  large  number — and  there  are  also  many  cases  of 
acute  disease  such  as  pneumonia,  typhoid,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  lying-in  department. 

6.  Other  Hospitals  are  : — 

The  Queen's  Hospital  (about  130  beds),  the  General 
Hospital  (about  300  beds)  ;  both  with  large  out- 
patient departments. 

The  Women's  Hospital,  the  Eye  Hospital,  the 
ijar  Hospital,  the  Skin  and  Urinary  Hospital,  the 
Lying-in  Charity,  the  Children's  Hospital,  the 
Orthopsedic  Hospital— all  treating  both  in-patients 
and  out-patients. 

7.  The  General  Dispensary,  treating  patients  in  their 
homes.  This  institution  has  also,  by  means  of  its  con- 
sulting staff,  the  opportunity  of  getting  persons  requiring 
in-patient  treatment  admitted  into  one  or  other  of  the 
hospitals. 

8.  Several  smaller  dispensaries,  e.g.,  the  "Farm  Street" 
Dispensary,  and  one  under  the  "  Medical  Mission  "  ;  and 
four  convalescent  homes  in  the  country. 

9.  Some  hospital  abuse  necessarily  exists,  cLiefiy  at 
the  special  hospitals,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  cases  are 
deserving  of  the  charity  they  claim.  Nearly  all  these 
hospitals  receive  a  considerable  number  of  applicants  from 
the  smaller  surrounding  towns  and  the  neighbouring  country 
districts,  for  which  Birmingham  forms  a  medical  centre. 

10.  There  is,  necessarily,  some  overlapping,  and  it  is 
not  un'  immon  for  patients  to  go  from  one  hospital  to 
another.  Co-operation  between  the  various  hospitals 
and  between  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  the  hospitals 
is  extensive  and  cordial,  place  being  often  found  at  another 
institution  when  the  one  chosen  by  the  patient  is  unable 
to  give  him  room. 

11.  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  handing  over  all 
hospitals  to  a  common  authority  is  a  difficult  one,  and, 
here  at  least,  there  appears  no  likeUhood  of  such  a  solution. 


In  this  place  I  need  only  indicate  three  great  difficulties, 
which  appear  to  me  to  stand  in  the  foreground,  viz.  : — 

(1)  The  objection  of  so  many  honourable  working 
people  to  enter  the  workhouse  infirmary,  which 
would  militate  against  an  amalgamation  of  all  chari- 
ties under  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians. 

(2)  The  importance  of  the  hospitals  to  the  medical 
school,  and  therewith  to  the  whole  community,  which 
would  be  against  the  control  of  hospitals  by  either 
guardians  or  city  council. 

(3)  The  individual  reputation  of  each  hospital, 
a  kind  of  "good- will"  dependent  largely  upon  tradi- 
tion, but  recognised  by  the  patients  who  seek  relief, 
and  depending,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  upon  the 
character  of  the  management  of  each  institution. 

Moreover,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  doubtful  whether 
much  saving  of  cost  would  be  effected  by  such  a  course, 
since  the  number  of  estabhshments  now  existing  would 
very  likely  have  to  be  kept  up,  in  order  not  to  diminish 
the  service.  If,  under  such  a  scheme,  some  institutions 
were  closed,  this  would,  on  the  other  hand,  entail  striic- 
tural  additions  to  others, 

12.  Such  a  central  hospital  authority  is  certainly 
practicable,  as  is  seen  in  the  "  Assistance  Publique  "  of 
Paris,  and  the  Hospitals  Committee  of  Hamburg ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  their  working  is  economical. 
In  Hamburg,  too,  payments  are  required  from  those 
patients  able  to  make  them,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

13.  Here  and,  I  beheve,  everyw^here  in  England 
public  feeling  is  against  a  change  in  this  direction,  and  it 
could  only  be  carried  out  if  a  previous  successful  experi- 
ment had  been  made  in  a  smaller  town  presenting  a 
lesser  number  of  hospitals  and  interests  concerned. 

14.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  in  Birmingham 
the  health  of  the  people  suffers  from  insufficiencv  of 
medical  assistance,  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality. 

15.  I  am'  much  impressed  with  a  class  of  cases  which 
are  constantly  coming  under  my  notice,  and  of  which 
the  best  example  is  :  rheumatism,  heart  disease  as  a 
consequence,  and  a  total  disability  on  the  part  of  th  se 
sufferers  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  owing  to  physical  in- 
capacity. Scores  of  such  sufferers  are  seen  by  me  (and 
every  other  hospital  physician)  every  year.  Many  of 
them,  especially  girls,  struggle  on  at  some  employment 
— laundry,  factory,  or  domestic  service,  courageously 
till  they  break  down  ;  they  may  then  come  into  hospital 
or  the  infirmary  for  a  month  or  two,  and,  being  set  on 
their  feet  again,  have  to  earn  their  living.  After  a  sborC 
while  the  heart  again  fails  ;  and  so  the  process  is  re 
peated  until  they  die  ;  or  perhaps  they  marry,  and,  being 
spared  hard  physical  work  for  a  while,  they  keep  fairly 
well  ;  but  if  the  husband  loses  his  work,  or  after  cliild- 
birth,  the  same  breakdown  recurs.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  Infirmary  Management  Committee  of  the  guar- 
dians on  this  point,  recommending  that  a  house  be 
opened,  say,  for  girls  of  this  class,  who  would  be  able  to 
partly  keep  such  a  home,  and  to  do  sewing,  etc.  But 
the  committee  did  not  see  their  way  to  accepting  the 
suggestion.  The  lives  of  such  sufferers  are,  in  my  opinion, 
infinitely  more  sad  and  hopeless  than  the  lives  of  such 
as  are  weak-minded,  idiotic  or  imbecile,  for  the  former 
have  an  acute  appreciation  of  their  incompetence  and 
misery.  Their  suffering  is  in  no  way  the  result  of  their 
own  faults,  nor  the  result  of  heredity.  Other  caseo, 
analogous  as  to  the  physical  disability  they  entail,  occur, 
and  I  have  selected  the  examples  of  chronic  heart  disease 
only  as  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  large  class  to 
which  I  desire  to  draw  attention. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCi)  BY  MR.  FRANK  LAMBERT,  LATE  MASTER  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE, 

LEICESTER. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  was  Assistant  Master  and  Superintendc-nt  of  Casual 
Wards,  Islington  Workhouse,  St.  John's  Road,  London, 
]  878-1881  ;  Master  of  'Workhouse,  Barrow-on-Soar, 
Leicestershire,  1882-1885 ;  Master  of  Workhouse,  Fal- 
mouth, 1885-1886  ;  and  Master  of  Workhouse,  Leicester, 
since  1886. 

2.  The  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  of  a  low 
standard,  and  the  industrial  condition  is  bad  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  chiefly  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  where  a  great  number  of  rr.en  are 
disiDlaced.  Also  in  the  hosiery  trade  a  large  number  of 
women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  place  of  men  for 
lower  wages.  Manufacturers  also  send  work  into  the 
villages  near  Leicester,  v/here  labour  is  cheaper. 

3.  I  consider  that  authority  should  be  given  to  boards 
of  guardians  to  erect  and  maintain  a  home  for  feeble- 
minded men  and  women  with  powers  of  detention. 

4.  The  majority  of  a.ble-bodied  men  admitted  to  the 
worldiouse  are  undeserving  cases,  but  great  pains  are  always 
taken  to  find  situations  to  helji  them  to  regain  their  former 
position,  but  I  find  by  experience  that  they  lose  their 
work  through  drink  and  improvidence.  The  majority 
of  young  men  have  never  made  any  provision  against  ill- 
ness and  loss  of  work.    The  tasks  of  work  from  time  to 


time  have  been  altered  by  the  guardians,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  fully  employed.  Store- 
breaking  is  only  given  for  cases  of  misconduct  and  insub- 
ordination at  the  discretion  of  the  master.  The  majoi'itv 
of  young  women  admitted  to  the  workhouse  are  feeble- 
minded. The  old  people  in  many  cases  are  those  of  which 
their  habits  of  life  are  such  that  their  relations  or  friends 
will  not  find  accommodation  for  them  in  their  own  homes, 
and  in  consequence  they  are  obliged  to  come  into  the 
workhouse. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  appl3-ing  for  rehef  are  chiefly 
general  labourers  and  shoe  hands. 

6.  The  chief  causes  of  pau2jerism  are  improvidence  and 
displacement  of  labour  by  machinery. 

7.  The  guardians  are  mainly  independent  gentlemen, 
tradesmen,  and  working  men. 

8.  In  my  opinion  when  out-reHef  is  easily  obtained  it 
lessens  the  independence  of  the  people. 

9.  I  advocate :  (a)  A  law  to  prevent  married  women 
working  in  factories  ;  and  (6)  the  provisions  for  old  age 
pensions  for  the  respectable  old  people,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  administered  by  the  guardians. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLL 


STATEMENT  OF    EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  LLOYD,  MASTER  OF  THE  ASTON  UNION 

WORKHOUSE,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  The  Aston  Union  is  comprised  of  nine  parishes 
divided  as  follows  : — 

Aston,  Aston  Manor  (Borough  Districts)  ;  Erd- 
ington,  Sutton  Coldfield  Castle  Bromwich,  Water 
Orton,  Minworth,  Curd  worth,  Wishaw  (Rural  Districts). 

2.  The  majority  of  paupers  are  admitted  from  the 
parishes  of  Aston  and  Aston  Manor,  the  inliabitants  cf 
which  districts  are  chiefly  of  the  working  class,  and  small 
shopkeepers. 

3.  The  industrial  conditions  of  the  union  are  generally 
good,  there  being  a  large  number  of  works  and  manu- 
factories connected  with  very  varied  calling,  where 
wages  are  good,  and  work  as  a  rule  plentiful. 

4.  In  some  parts  of  the  union  there  are  very  poor 
districts,  where  chUdxen  may  be  seen  badly  clothed  and 
in  a  dirty  condition,  and  the  housing  in  these  parts  is  bad. 

5.  Tin  and  light  metal  and  glass  trades  have  apparently 
suffered  much  from  foreign  competition,  but,  generally 
speaking,  lack  of  employment  has  not  been  so  much  felt 
in  this  district  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  On  taking  up  my  duties  as  master  of  this  work- 
house, eighteen  months  ago,  I  found  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  vagrants  that  owing  to  being  overcrowded 
it  was  the  custom  to  give  lodging-house  tickets  to  those 
vagrants  who  came  after  our  wards  ^^ere  full.  I  also 
noticed  that  as  soon  as  the  first  ticket  was  given,  a  fresh 
number  used  to  appear,  evidently  having  wa,ited  until 
they  were  satisfied  that  we  were  full  up,  and  by  reversing 


our  practice  I  took  in  a  great  many  who  expected  tickets 
and  gradually  reduced  the  numbers  to  the  comparative 
figures  given  below.  No  lodging-house  ticket  has  been 
given  since  December,  1905. 

Total  admissions,  1905         -       -       -  19,689 
1906         -       -       -  13,127 


Decrease        -       -       .  6,562 

7.  I  enclose  a  statement*  for  your  information  showing 
the  results  of  my  observations  upon  the  vagrancy  question, 
made  by  me  during  the  year  ended  Michaelmas,  1903, 
whilst  acting  as  master  of  the  Hunslet  Union  workhouse, 
Leeds. 

8.  I  consider  the  most  useful  deterrent  to  vagrancj 
is  la.nd  employment,  as  the  habitual  vagrant  soon  becomes 
master  of  such  allotted  tasks  as  stone-breaking,  corn- 
grinding,  oakum-picking,  etc. 

9.  Indoor  relief  is,  and  should  be,  thg  best  test  of 
destitution,  but  if  the  comforts  i  nd  privileges  of  the 
indoo:  poor  are  to  be  further  increased  it  may  be 
nece  sary  to  extend  the  safeguards  against  imposition, 
and  to  further  increase  the  Lability  of  relatives. 

10.  ,The.  majority  of  our  indoor  poor  are  of  the  artisan 
class.  The  relatives  who  visit  the  inmates,  from  appear- 
ances, are  in  f au'ly  good  cu'cumstances,  and  in  my  opinic  n 
it  would  requii'o  in  many  cases  very  little  more  effort  on 
tlieir  part  to  assist  in  the  provision  for  their  care  outside. 

*  Not  printed. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXJA.—Contmued. 


'  11.  Pauperism  is  largely  caused  b/  the  extended  use  of 
machinery,  necessitating  the  s^jecialising  o"  work,  juvenile 
labour  becoming  as  valuable  to  the  empbyer  as  that  of 
adults.  This  results  in  the  decreisa  in  the  practice  of 
ap  renticing,  and  causes  a  general  la^k  of  inte  e,3t  of 
men  in  their  daily  task  ;  thereby  the  evil  habits  of  betting, 
drinking, ,  8.nd  inordinate  attendance  at  sports,  etc.,  are 
increased.  To  these  evi!s,  added  to  early  or  indiscrim- 
inate marriages  and  lack  of  tlirift,  in  a  great  measure 
must  be  attributed  our  increase  in  pauperism. 

12.  I  believe  the  administration  of  relief  in  this  union 
to  be  at  present  S3,tisfactory  and  economical.  Until  the 
last  few  years  it  was  on  the  lines  obtaining  in  tlie  present 
rural  unions,  but  oT^-ing  to  the  present  views  with  regard 
to  dealing  with  pauperism,  the  guardians  of  this  union 
must  necessarily  now  fall  into  line  with  their  neighbours, 
and  incur  additional  expense  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick, 
in  a  separate  infirmary. 

13.  Suggested  reforms  are  : — 

(a)  Separate  accommodation  for  ab'e-bodied  men. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  vagrancy  c[uestion  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  present  regulations  have  not 
been  yet  fully  taken  advantage  of  by  guardians 
through,  generally,  lack  of  accommodation.  If 
existing  regulations  were  uniformly  acted  upon,  an 
immense  diminution  in  numbers  would  follow. 


14.  The  Aston  Union  ^^•orkhouse  is  chiefly  buiit  on 
the  p.ivilion  system,  comprised  of  the  entrance  buildings, 
board  committee  rooms,  mvln  building,  five  pavilions  (two 
of  which  were  arranged  for  classification  of  aged  and 
infirm). 

15.  The  infirmary  part  consists  of  four  j^avilions  and 
two  small  sections. 

IG.  The  vagrant  wards  are  divided,  one  building  being 
at  the  extreme  south  side  of  the  grounds  and  arranged  on 
the  cellular  2>rinGiple,  containing  thirty-four  cells  and  one 
associated  ward.  There  are  also  associated  wards  for 
both  male  and  female'  vagrants  at  the  entrance. 

17.  We  have  also  a  separate  building  for  aged  married 
couples,  comprising  ten  cottages ;  also  there  are  churches 
for  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  grounds. 

18.  The  numbers  in  the  "House"  at  the  time  of 
writing  are  1,645,  of  which  485  are  in  the  infirmaiy. 
This  is  not  a  separate  institution. 

19.  An  additional  building  accommodating  122  men 
has  recently  been  opened,  and  an  addition  of  a  further 
half  pavilion  on  the  female  side  of  the  house  is  contem- 
plated. 

20.  The  increased  accommodation  for  ordinary  inmates 
will  be  provided  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  present 
infirmary  buildings.  Provision  for  the  sick  in  a  separate 
institution. 
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STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE    BY    MR.   HERBERT    MANSFIELD,    CLERK    TO  THE 

LEICESTER   BOARD    OF  GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Ueban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  The  industrial  conditions  of  Leicester  have  of 
late  years  been  considerably  disturbed  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  the  staple  trades  (boots  and  hosiery) 
and  consequent  displacement  of  manual  labour. 

2.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  many  people  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Poor  Lav/  who  would  not  have  found 
it  necessary  to  do  so  had  the  demand  for  labour  been 
equal  to  the  supply. 

3.  Many  of  those  displaced  are  unlikely  to  again  find 
employment  in  their  own  trades,  as  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction a.re  entirely  changed. 

4.  The  poor  state  of  the  other  trades  has  prejudicially 
affected  the  building  trades,  which  have  for  four  or  five 
years  been  practically  at  a  standstill. 

5.  There  are  now  some  slight  indications  of  improve- 
ment in  the  local  outlook,  but  the  process  seems  likely 
to  be  very  slow. 

6.  In  this  parish  great  interest  is  being  taken  by  the 
working  men  and  women  in  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  at  the  election  of  guardians.  In  1904  sixty-five 
candidates  placed  themselves  before  their  constituents, 
and  the  result  was  that  fortj^-eight  were  elected,  there 
being  twenty-six  Liberals,  nine  Conservatives,  and  thirteen 
Labour  members. 

7.  The  board  as  constituted  revised  their  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  following  will  show  some  of  the  alterations  made  : — • 
Scale  for  Labour  Test  Cases. 
Old  Scale. 


Applicant. 

Per  day. 

Man  and  wife  -  - 
Man,  wife,  and  child 
Man,  wife,  and  2  children 
Man,  wife,  and  3  children 
Man,  wife,  and  4  children 
Man,  wife,  and  5  children 
Man,  wifej  and  6  children 
Man,  wife,  and  7  children 
For  7  days  per  week. 

1/3  ^ 

1/4 

1/5 

1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/9 

1/lOj 

Half  in  money 
^  and 
half  in  kind. 

JVetv  Scale. 


Applicant. 

Per  day. 

Man  and  wife  or  \  _ 
Man  and  1  child  J  ' 
Man,  wife,  and  1  child  - 
Man,  wife,  and  2  children 
Man,  wife,  and  3  children 
Man,  wife,  and  4  children 
]\Ian,  wife,  and  5  children 
Man,  wife,  and  6  children 
Man,  wife,  and  7  children 
Man,  wife,  and  8  children 
For  6  days. 

V6  \ 

1/8 

[  Half  in  money 
r  and 
half  in  kind. 

2/4 
2/4  y 
2/4 

8.  This  scade  brings  the  pay  close  up  to  the  \vage 
earned  by  the  ordinary  labourer.  {See  also  tabulated 
statement  of  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  in  Leicester 
and  other  towns.    {See  Appendix  No.  CXLII.  (A)). 

9.  Able-bodied  persons  who  applied  for  relief  have 
been  put  on  the  labour  test,  either  to  work  on  the  farms 
(of  which  -we  have  two  to  the  extent  of  45  acres  and  30 
acres  respectively)  or  to  the  labour  yard,  where  the  tasks 
have  been  wood-sawing,  chopping,  and  bundling  firewood. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  farm  work  there  are  many  days 
when  it  is  impossible  for  the  men  to  work  on  the  land, 
hence  they  have  to  spend  their  time  in  idleness  as  no 
stand-by  had  been  p-ovided.  This  again  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  conditions  of  farm  work  too  easy,  encourag- 
ing men  to  apply  for  relief. 

11.  With  respect  to  the  wood-chopping,  many  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  both  as  to  sale  and  competition  with 
local  firewood  dealers,  and  their  complaints  have  been 
most  strongly  represented  to  the  Local  Government, 
Board. 

12.  I  regret  to  say  that  persons  were  put  on  the 
labour-test  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  officials,  which, 
of  course,  helped  to  swell  the  number  on  the  rehef  roU. 

13.  The  Reheving  Officers'  Application  and  Report 
Books  show  cases  where  such  relief  was  given,  and  I 
telieve  one  of  your  Assistant  Commissioners  has  extracted 
certain  reports. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLU.—Continued. 


14.  The  average  weekly  number  of  men  on  the  labour- 
test  for  the  year  ending  Lady-Day,  1904,  was  83  ;  and 
for  the  year  ending  Lady-Day,  1906,  354. 

15.  When  Outdoor  relief  is  administered  under  proper 
conditions,  viz.,  after  a  searching  enquiry  has  been  made 
by  the  relieving  officer  and  the  applicant  found  to  be 
destitute  and  deserving  and  the  home  in  which  the 
applicant  is  living  has  its  proper  surroundings,  it  is  in  my 
mind  better  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  granted. 

16.  But  where  the  home  is  not  sufficiently  furnished 
and  there  is  overcrowding  or  the  applicant  is  living  in  a 
district  where  there  are  common  lodging-houses  and  the 
locality  is  also  overcrowded,  then  I  think  that  indoor 
relief  should  be  given,  because  when  out-relief  is  given 
under  the  above  circumstances  it  becomes  generally 
known  to  the  neighbours  (who  are  many)  and  further 
applications  are  received  from  persons  who  have  very 
little  cause  to  seek  relief. 

17.  If  indoor  relief  is  granted  to  persons  who  are 
not  deserving,  the  guardians  should  provide  work  of  a 
disagreeable  nature  more  particularly  to  the  able-bodied 
class,  and  they  should  be  properly  classified  and  a  plain 
diet  given  them. 

18.  The  c'ass  of  persons  applying  for  relief  includes  : — 

(a)  Par  too  many  young  men  who  have  served  in 
the  Army,  also  young  men  who  have  no  particular 
calling,  and  are  generally  to  be  found  loitering  about 
and  who  do  not  show  any  particular  desire  to  &id 
work  other  than  casual  work. 

(b)  Old  people  who  become  too  feeble  to  manage 
for  themselves  and  cannot  get  anyone  to  have  them 
for  the  cmount  usually  given  by  the  guardians, 
and  cases  who  much  prefer  the  comforts  of  the  work- 
house to  living  in  unhealthy  surroundings. 

(c)  Persons  who  apply  for  their  parents  or  other 
member  of  their  family  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  infirmary,  and  to  remain  there  as  pajdng 
patients. 

(d)  Many  cases  of  young  women  who  have  to  be 
treated  in  the  Lock  wards,  also  young  pregnant 
women. 

(e)  Old  people  who  probably  get  a  little  assistance 
from  charities  or  from  some  other  source,  who  can 
with  a  little  relief  manage  outside. 

(/)  Widows  with  families. 

{g)  Widows  with  illegitimate  children  (far  too 
many). 

{h)  Deserted  women  and  children. 
{i)  Cripples  who  have  friends  or  who  are  able 
to  do  a  little  work. 

(j)  Able-bodied  men  unable  to  find  employment. 

19.  Causes  of  pauperism  include : — 

(a)  Want  of  forethought  in  youth  to  make  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  neglecting  to  join  friendly  societies 
to  provide  against  necessity  in  case  of  sickness. 

(&)  Intemperance  and  Betting. — I  have  known 
i3ases  in  which  a  great  portion  of  a  man's  wage  has 
been  spent  in  street  betting. 

20.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  cases  many 
persons  have  been  attracted  to  our  workhouse  by  the 
diet  that  is  given,  more  especially  since  *he  New  Dietary 
Order  came  into  force. 

21.  Class  of  persons  seeking  election^as  guardians 
consists  of 

Professional  men. 
Retired  tradesmen. 
Married  women. 
Single  women. 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacturers. 
Hosiery  manufacturers. 
Agents. 

Trades  union  officials. 

Working  men  and  women  styled  as  the  Labour 

Party. 
Shopkeepers 


22.  The  reUef  in  this  parish  is  administered  by  six 
relieviug  officers  and  one  female  assistant  relieving  officer 
(each  pair  of  relieving  officers  being  provided  with  a 
clerk). 

There  are  six  relief  committees  who  sit  at  the  same  time 
as  each  other,  viz.,  every  Tuesday  morning  at  nine-thirty. 

23.  The  guardians  forming  those  committees  are 
invariably  guardians  from  the  district  where  the  applicants 
live,  and  in  some  cases  the  committees  do  not  take  suffi- 
cient notice  of  the  relieving  officers  when  they  report  as 
to  applicants'  earnings  (hence  surcharges  have  been  made). 

24.  In  addition  to  the  above,  relief  is  administered 
every  Tuesday  evening  by  the  same  committees  to  the 
able-bodied  poor  who  apply  for  work  on  the  labour  test. 

25.  Generally  five  or  six  days  are  given  according 
to  scale  heretofore  mentioned. 

26.  Amount  of  out-relief  for  the  year  ending  Lady 
Day,  1904,  £23,782. 

Amount  of  out-relief  for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day, 
1906,  £35,130. 

27.  Reforms  in  the  law  suggested  by  my  experience 
are : — 

(a)  That  the  very  old  people  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  should  be  paid  in  mx)ney  at  their  homes. 

(b)  That  it  should  be  clearly  laid  down  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  thai  the  whole  of  the  earnings 
of  the  family  going  into  the  house  of  a  person  applying 
for  relief  must  be  taken  into  account  when  deciding 
as  to  whether  the  case  s  one  for  parish  rehef  and 
not  the  money  that  is  actually  paid  to  the  parent  by  her 
children.  For  instance,  a  son  or  daughter  might  be 
earning  12s.  6d.  per  week  and  only  paying  their 
parents  7s. 

(c)  That  it  should  be  obligatory  upon  hoards  of 
guardians  to  appoint  a  superintendent  relieving  officer 
where  the  number  of  relieving  officers  is  six  or  more 
(in  the  same  way  that  it  is  directed  by  the  Nursing 
in  Workhouse  Order,  1897,  that  a  superintendent 
nurse  shall  be  appointed  when  the  staff  of  nurses 
is  three  or  more). 

I  may  say  that  in  Leicester  we  have  a  female  assistant 
relieving  officer,  and  she  is  doing  very  useful  work  and 
has  detected  cases  of  imposition  that  probably  would 
not  have  been  found  out. 

I  would  suggest  that  occasionally  demonstrations 
should  be  given  at  the  various  cottage  homes  and  separate 
schools  in  inland  towns,  by  boys  from  one  of  the  training 
ships.  I  feel  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the 
boys  to  seek  for  more  information  as  to  training  that  can 
be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  on  the  ships 
and  would  probably  encourage  more  boys  to  enter  the  Navy 
or  mercantile  service,  and  thus  relieve  the  more  congested 
industries. 

(d)  That  more  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
feeble-minded  by  way  of  combination  of  unions,  say 
in  each  Poor  Law  inspector's  district,  also  for  imbeciles 
and  epileptics  on  the  same  lines,  where  they  would 
get  more  healthy  surroundings  and  occupation. 

(e)  That  the  law  of  settlement  should  be  revised, 
so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  a  pauper's  settlement 
to  be  ascertained,  A  person  should  be  able  to 
acquire  a  oettlement  by  residence  in  any  part  of  a 
Union  Arm  in  the  same  way  as  a  person  can  acquire 
a  status  of  irremovability. 

(/)  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  discharged 
prisoners  upon  leaving  prisons  to  be  compelled  to 
return  to  the  place  of  conviction,  and  hospital  patients 
discharged  from  hospitals  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
place  of  residence,  without  becoming  chargeable 
to  the  parish  in  which  the  hospital  or  other  institu> 
tion  may  happen  to  be  situated.  It  is  from  this 
class  of  person  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  information  regarding  settlements. 

(g)  Vagrancy. — I  quite  agree  with  the  suggestions 
made  to  your  Commissioners  by  the  Poor  Law 
Officers'  Association. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLII.  (A.). 
Handed  in  with  Statement  of  Evidence  by  Mr.  Herbert  Mansfield,  Clerk  to  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians. 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF  TO  ABLE-BODIED  MEN. 


A  LeTTEE,  embodying  the  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS,  HAS  BEEN  SENT  TO  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  UNIONS 

AND  THE  Replies  are  hereunder  summarised. 


Whether  it  has 
been  round 

Scale  of  pay  compared 

Average 
relieved 

T^o  a  iT'c;  f\f  Txrr»T"ir 

with  that  adopted  at 
Leicester. 

during 
last 

Tasks  of  Work. 

Union  or  Parish. 

grant  Outdoor 

are  performed 

Man, 

Man, 
wife, 
and  3 

Man, 

Relief  to 
able-bodied 

four 
weeks. 

by  men  at 

wife, 
and  1 

wife, 

and  5 

men. 

child. 

children. 

children 

■ 

ljeic6ster 

1  ea 

Workhouse  and 

10/- 

12/- 

14/- 

AVo  orient,  tino"  arifl 
bundling,  digging 
and  farm  work. 

farm. 

Ashton-und  er-Lyne 

Yes  - 

22 

Workhouse 

5/- 

6/- 

8/- 

Woodcutting  and  exca- 

vating. 

Blackburn 

Yes  - 

30 

Workhouse 

5/- 

6/- 

8/- 

15  cwt.  stone.    8  hours 

land. 

Bradford       -  * 

Yes 

50 

W^orkhouse 

8/- 

10/6 

12/6 

12  cwt.  limestone.  6 

cwt.  granite.  Wood- 

cutting and  corn 
grinding. 

Bristol  -      -  - 

Not  in  recent 

— 

6/- 

8/- 

10/- 

15   to  30  cwt.  stone. 

years. 

8  hours  land. 

Burnley  -      -  - 

Yes  - 

5 

8/- 

10/6 

12/6 

No  tasks  yet  prescribed. 

jj.uciuei  sneitA  - 

X  CvS 

1  i 

W^orkhouse 

5/- 

9/6 

12/6 

120  lbs.  corn  grinding. 
10  cwt.  stone.  Fire- 
wood. Land. 

King's  Norton 

Yes  - 

60 

Test  yard 

6/8 

8/4 

10/- 

Majority  at  stonebreak- 

ing.    A  few  on  land. 

Leeds    -      -  - 

Yes  - 

120 

Workhouse 

7/- 

9/- 

11/- 

12  cwt.  stone.  Oakum. 

Digging.  Wood. 

Manchester  - 

Yes 

81 

Workhouse  farm 

5/- 

V- 

9/- 

Farm  cultivation. 

Northampton 

Yes  - 

150 

Test  yard 

Stonebreaking.  Pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of 
3d.  per  cwt.  Maxi- 
mum 10  cwt.  daily 
for  from  2  to  5  days. 

Norwich 

Yes  - 

20 

Labour  yard  - 

5/5 

6/9 

8/4 

Woodcutting. 

Poplar   -      -  - 

IN  0 

Separate  farm  colony  as 
a  branch  workhouse. 
Agricultural  work 
and  construction  of 
a  water  reservoir. 

Rotherham 

Not  recently 

Test  yard 

5/6 

7/6 

9/6 

Salford  - 

Yes  - 

6 

Test  yard  ad- 
joining work- 
house. 

Stones.  No  printed 
regulations,  but  if 
the  applications  be- 
come numerous,  pro- 
per regulations  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Sheffield 

Yes  - 

39 

Test  yard 

— 

Stonebreaking  and 

wheeling. 

Sculcoates  (Hull)  - 

Occasionally 

Nil 

Corporation  test 
yard. 

Stonebreaking.  Paid 
at  the  rate  of  2/6  per 
ton  broken. 

Southwark 

Yes 

14 

Temporary  relief 
according  to 
stances. 

in  kind 
circum- 

Borough  Council  em- 
ploy men  sent  by  the 
Guardians,  and  pay 

6d.  per  hour. 

DtOKG-on- i  1  ent 

iNot  Since  loyt) 

The  exjDerience  was  not 
such  as  to  lead  the 
Guardians  to  regard 
the  scheme  as  suc- 
cessful. 

Swansea 

Not  recently 

Farm 

9/- 

11/- 

13/- 

Farm  work  and  oakum 
picking. 

Cardiff  - 

Not  since  1898 

9/- 

12/- 

15/- 

Stones.  Wood.  Oak- 
um. Gardening. 

Croydon  - 

During  last 
winter. 

Nil 

Stoneyard 

3/8 

6/2 

7/4 

In  kind  for  two  days' 
work.  No  man 
allowed  more  than 
two  days  each  week. 

429— IV. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLII.  {k.).-Cmlimied. 


The  replies  from  the  following  Unions  are  to  the  efiect  that  it  is  not  usual  to  grant  Outdoor  Relief  to 
able-bodded  meri  except  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity : — • 


Aston 

Barnsley 

Basford 

Bermondsey 

Bethnal  Green 

Birmingham 

Chesterfield 

Chorlton 

Coventry 


Dewsbury 

Dudley 

Fulham 

Gateshead 

Greenwich 

Hackney 

Hammersmith 

Holborn 

Islington 


Kensington 

Lambeth 

Le  wish  am 

Liverpool 

Middlesbrough 

Ne wcast  le-on  Ty ne 

Newport  [Mon.] 

Nottingham 

Portsmouth 


Prescot 

Whoreditch 

Stafford 

St.  George's 

St.  Giles,  Camberwell 

South  Shields 

Sunderland 

Toxtetli  Park 

Woolwich 


Wandsworth 
West  Bromwich 
West  Derby 
Wolverhampton 
West  Ham 
Wakefield 


APPENDIX  NO.  CXLIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  DOMINIC  MCCARTHY,  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  LEICESTER 

UNION. 


Pbovtncial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  Leicester 
branch  of  the  Shoe  Operatives'  Union  for  the  past  tAvelve 
years,  the  largest  branch  of  any  trade  union  in  the  King- 
dom. 

2.  We  have  a  benevolent  and  convalescent  fund  in 
connection  with  our  branch  ;  I  have  been  on  the  committee 
for  managing  same  and  through  this  came  into  contact 
with  many  of  our  sick  and  poor  members. 

3.  I  have  worked  during  these  years  in  the  largest  boot 
factory  in  the  town  so  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
hundreds  of  the  unemployed  and  with  a  great  number  of 
those  who  seek  out-relief.  I  have  been  twice  unanimously 
selected  by  my  society  to  represent  its  membeis  on  the 
board  of  guardians.  Above  all  this,  I  am  in  deep  sym- 
pathy v.'ith  those  whose  greatest  sin  is  poverty. 

4.  Improved  machines  in  the  boot  and  hosiery  trades 
have  displaced  thousands  of  workers  during  the  past  ten 
years.  In  the  bottom-cutting  department  of  a  certain 
boot  factory  forty-one  men  and  youths  were  employed 
eight  years  ago.  In  the  same  factory  and  department  to- 
day seven  men  and  one  boy  are  employed  and  they  cut 
fifteen  dozens  of  stuff  per  day  more  than  the  forty-one  did. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  in  this  town  who  are  in  in- 
cipient consumption  through  want  of  proper  nourishment. 
A  great  number  of  those  who  receive  out-relief  are  tainted 
with  consumption. 

5.  We  have  had  as  manj''  as  420  men  at  one  time  on  the 
labour  test  and  as  far  as  possible  the  guardians  have  put 
them  to  work  on  the  land.  The  superintendent  of  the 
farm  speaks  well  of  the  men's  willingness  to  work.  No 
results  could  be  shown  as  there  were  five  times  too  many 
men  for  the  amount  of  land. 

6.  I  favour  out-relief  wherever  possible.  The  work- 
house reduces  all  to  one  dead  level  of  gloom  and  hopeless- 
ness. The  well-behaved  aged  poor  should  be  provide  i 
with  suitable  cottages  outside. 

7.  Old  people  form  the  majority  of  those  who  receive 
relief  here.  Widows  with  young  families.  Deserted 
women.  Men  who  receive  very  low  wages  when  at  theit 
ordinary  work.  They  are  never  able  to  pay  for  medical 
attention  and  must  have  recourse  to  the  guardians  for  such 
help. 

8.  Drink  and  large  families  I  believe  would  account  for  lO 
per  cent,  of  the  pauperism,  but  to  low  and  irregular  wages 
I  would  assign  90  per  cent,  of  the  poverty.  If  the  Com- 
mission do  not  recognise  the  appalling  evils  of  low  and 
uncertain  wages  which  are  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  the 
"wage  earners,  then  your  sittings  are  in  vain.    Wages  of 


123.,  14s.,  and  16s.  are  quite  common  here  for  adult  un- 
skilled labour. 

9.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
mostly  consists  of  retired  business  men  cr  small  manu- 
facturers and  shopkeepers.  The  majority  of  them  have 
never  read  a  book  on  the  Poor  Laws,  or  on  any  other 
subject  probably.  To  amass  property  and  keep  the  rates 
low  is  to  them  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  things. 

10.  The  following  riforms  in  the  law  are  suggested  by 
experience  :  — 

{a)  Able-bodied  m.en  should  not  be  allowed  to 
waste  their  lives  in  workhouses. 

(&)  In  my  opinion  the  sums  granted  in  out-relief 
to  widows  with  young  families  are  totally  inadequate. 
It  is  very  difficult  in  many  cases  for  the  mothers 
to  supplement  by  earnings  what  the  guardians  grant, 
but  where  this  is  not  done  the  standard  of  living 
is  of  the  bread  and  lard  and  tea  kind,  with  the  result 
that  the  children  lead  a  sorrowful  existence  and 
never  become  thorough  men  and  women.  The 
(guardians  buy  foodstuffs  and  clothing  for  cottage 
homes  at  wholesale  prices,  and  j^et  they  caimot 
keep  the  children  per  unit  for  double  the  amount 
granted  in  out-relief  where  goods  are  bought  in 
small  quantities  and  at  retail  prices.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  evil  existing  in  this  branch  of  the  Poor 
Law  force!  me  to  the  conclusiou  that  the  Poor  Law 
charges  should,  like  education,  be  more  national 
than  local.  Guardians  have  a  keener  interest  in 
keeping  rates  low  than  in  seeing  that  the  helpless 
children  under  their  care  grow  to  be  efficient  and 
well-developed  citizens. 

(c)  Chronic  tramping  as  now  known  should  be 
prohibited.  There  might  be  a  Government  bureau 
in  every  town  where  men  going  in  search  of  work 
would  be  obliged  to  apply.  Genuine  advice  and 
help  should  be  given  in  place  of  the  present  degrading 
system.  Men  of  known  vicious  and  dirty  habits 
should  never  be  allowed  to  tramp  from  town  to 
town  spreading  disease  and  evil.  It  is  a  crime  for 
the  nation  to  allow  young  children  to  be  dragged 
through  the  country  in  these  tramping  expeditions. 

11.  The  suggestion  that  fickle  and  uncertain  charity 
sliould  take  the  place  of  communal  or  national  responsi- 
bility is  too  absurd  for  a  passing  thought. 

12.  There  is  not  one  man  in  10,000  who  remains  outside 
a  benefit  society  because  of  what  may  be  got  from  the 
rites. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLIV. 


STATEMSNT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  C.  KILLICK  MILLARD,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH, 

LEICESTER. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


The  Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor  in  the  Borough  of  Leicester. 


The  following  information  refers  only  to  the  action 
taken  hy  the  Gorporaiion  in  relation  to  the  medical 
assistance  of  the  poor.  Such  action  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  provision  of  hospital  isolation  for  the  usual 
infectious  diseases,  viz.,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  enteric 
fever,  and  smallpox ;  also  disinfection  of  houses  after 
these  diseases.  In  these  respects  there  is  no  difference 
from  the  practice  of  most  towns.  No  charge  is  made  for 
cases  from  the  borough. 

2.  Free  bacteriological  diagnosis  is  performed  in 
doubtful  cases  of  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  enteric  fever, 
and  tuberculosis.  The  examinations  are  carried  out  at 
the  isolation  hospital  by  the  resident  medical  officer. 
The  specimens  for  examination  are  submitted  by  the 
medical  men  in  attendance. 

3.  In  connection  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (phthisis) 
the  following  measures  have  been  carried  out  during 
t  he  last  three  years  : — 

(a)  Voluntary  notification  of  phthisis  for  which  the 
medical  man  notifying  receives  the  same  fee  as  under 
the  Notification  Act.  Notification  is  followed  by  a 
visit  from  one  of  the  sanitary  inspectresses,  who 
gives  advice,  verbal  and  printed,  and  leaves  a  pocket 
spittoon  (free). 

(b)  Sanatorium  Treatment. — If  the  case  appears 
likely  to  be  suitable,  the  patient  is  invited  to  apply 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  admission  to  the 
borough  hospital.  At  the  latter  a  special  block 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  open-air  treatment  of 
consumption,  and  shelters  have  been  erected  in  the 
grounds.  Accommodation  is  thus  provided  usually 
for  eighteen  patients,  though  sometimes  rather  less. 
The  patients,  on  application,  are  examined  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  if  thought  suitable 
for  open-air  treatment  thoy  are  admitted  on  the 
following  terms  : — For  the  first  month  no  charge  is 
made.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  found  to 
be  improving,  they  may  remain,  upon  pa3mient* 
of  10s.  per  week,  for  a  second  month.  If  still  found 
o  be  improving,  a  third  month  is  usually  granted 
them  free  of  charge.  Occasionally  patients  have 
paid  to  remain  a  fourth  month,  and  a  certain  number 
succeed  in  gaining  admission  to  other  sanatoria. 


This  plan  has  been  found  to  work  well.  For  the  first 
two  years  patients  were  only  admitted  for  one  month, 
and  only  in  exceptional  cases  were  they  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  second  month.  The  object  aimed  at  then  was  an 
educational  one  in  methods  of  hygiene,  etc.  This  is  now 
combined  with  an  effort  to  permanently  arrest  the  disease 
in  the  most  suitable  cases. 

The  number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  together 
with  the  number  of  cases  notified  voluntarily  and  the 
number  of  deaths  registered  for  the  years  that  this  system 
has  been  in  vogue,  is  shown  below  : — 
Phthisis. 


Year. 

];)eatlis 
Registered. 

Cases  admitted  to 
Borough  Hospital. 

Cases 
Notified. 

190.3 

2G6 

61 

(last  3  months  of  year  only) 

156 

1904 

.35.3 

120 

182 

1905 

288 

156 

225 

1906 

,339 

69 

(accommodation  restricted 
owing  to  epidemic  of  scar- 
let fever.) 

215 

After  removal  of  a  case  to  hospital,  or  after  a  death  from 
the  disease,  the  house  is  disinfected  when  this  course  is 
consented  to. 

4.  Free  Distribution  of  Diphtheria  Antitoxin. — This  is 
given  out  free  to  any  medical  man  applying  for  it,  for 
the  use  o'  poor  persons  in  the  bo  ough,  the  name  of  the 
patient  for  whom  it  is  intended  being  registered. 

5.  The  Institution  of  an  Infants'  Milk  Depot. — This  was 
started  in  July,  1906,  and  has  now  been  in  operation  seven 
months.  The  number  of  babies  fed,  for  varying  periods 
during  this  time,  is  between  400  and  500.  The  milk  is 
charged  for,  the  price  covering  cost  of  milk,  bottles, 
etc.,  but  not  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
depot,  wages  of  attendants,  etc.  These  fall  as  a  charge 
upon  the  rates.  The  est'mated  ecst  for  the  coming 
financial  year  is  £250.    {P.S.— Oct.,   1907.    The  cost 


for  1907  will  probably  be  nearly  £400.) 
*  In  practice  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  paid  for  by  the  "  Hospital  Saturday  Society  "  to  which  nearly  all 
f  actory  hands  in  Leicester  subscribe. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOHN  NORTH,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE 
ASTON  UNION  SINCE  JUNE,  1891,  AND  SECOND  ASSISTANT  AND  FIRST  ASSISTANT 
CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  LEEDS  UNION  FROM  JUNE,  1879,  TO  JUNE,  1891. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  Union. 

1.  Population  (1901),  312,217;  area,  31,293  acres; 
nine  parishes  :  four  urban,  and  five  rural.  Over  200,000 
people  in  the  parish  of  Aston,  within  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham, in  which  dwell  workers  in  various  Birmingham 
industries,  and  which  contains  some  of  the  poorest  parts 
of  the  city.  The  Borough  of  Aston  Manor  contains  about 
80,000  people.  It  has  manufactories  similar  to  Birming- 
ham, and  it  is  largely  residential  for  Birmingham  workers. 
Of  the  remaining  parishes  some  are  residential  surburban 
to  Birmingham,  and  some  agricultural. 

Peculiarities  or  Experiments  in  Poor  Law 
Administration. 

2.  ITie  guardians  have  joined  with  the  guardians  of  the 
parish  of  Birmingham,  and  of  the  King's  Norton  Union, 


in  the  establishment  of  a  joint  workhouse  for  sane  epileptics 
and  feeble-minded.  A  site  has  been  purchased,  and  homes 
are  being  erected. 

3.  The  guardians  for  a  number  of  years  have  had  a 
permanent  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  indoor 
poor.  The  cases  are  interviewed,  sifted,  and  presented 
to  the  committee  by  the  superintendent  relieving  officer, 
and  by  directing  discharges,  granting  leave  to  seek  work, 
etc.,  the  committee  procure  that  some  inmates  able  to 
get  along  outside,  but  not  averse  to  remaining  inside, 
cease  to  be  chargeable. 

The  Respective  Merits  of  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Relief. 

4.  Strict  administration  of  outdoor  relief  is  necessary  to 
efficient  administration. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXhY.— Continued. 


5.  Many  people  who  would  refuse  to  enter  a  workhouse 
have  no  repugnance  to  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief, 
and,  if  there  be  laxity  of  administration,  persons  get  on 
to  the  out-relief  lists  who  should  not  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

8.  At  Aston  fifteen  years  ago  a  superintendent  relieving 
ofiScer  was  appointed,  and  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief 
distributed  dropped  in  one  or  two  years  by  one-half. 
For  several  reasons  the  relief  gradually  crept  up  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  but  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  out-relief 
staff  was  strengthened,  the  work  was  more  efficiently 
performed,  and  the  amount  of  relief  again  dropped. 

7.  At  Leeds,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  outdoor 
labour  test  was  abused.  Men  turned  up  year  after  year 
for  the  test,  although  the  task  appeared  a  sufficient  one 
and  the  pay  was  meagre.  The  test-yard  was  closed,  and 
none  of  the  men  working  in  it  entered  the  workhouse. 

8.  In  cases  of  immoral  habits,  insanitary  housing,  or 
sickness  requiring  special  attention  and  nursing,  the 
workhouse  should  be  offered. 

9.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  strict  out-reHef 
administration  increases  the  number  of  the  indoor  paupers. 

The  Classes  of  Peksons  applying  for  Relief. 

10.  These  are  chiefly  aged  men  and  women,  widows 
with  children,  sick  persons,  and  persons  out  of  work. 

Present  numbers  : — 

Indoor  Poor. — Not  able-bodied,  975  ;  ordinarily 
able-bodied,  552  ;  children,  381  ;  total,  1,908.  (More 
men  than  women.) 

Out-door    Poor. — Not    able-bodied,    776 ;  able- 
bodied,  272;    children,  840;    total,  1,888.  (Three 
times  as  many  women  as  men. ) 
Three-fourths  of  the  paupers  are  from  the  parish  of 
Aston,  within  the  City  of  Birmingham. 

It  is  the  exception  for  a  skilled  workman  to  become 
chargeable.    The  number  of  lunatics  is  steadily  increasing 

The  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

11.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  stress  of  competition, 
incapacity  to  work,  death  or  desertion  of  maintaining 
relative,  improvident  or  vicious  habits,  and  by  lax  ad 
ministration  of  relief.  Probably  trades  unions  com 
binations  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  have  con 
tributed  to  throw  men  out  of  employment  at  an  earlier 
age  than  in  the  past. 

The  Class  of  Persons  seeking  Election  as  Guardians. 

12.  The  board  of  guardians  is  mainly  composed  of 
business  men,  retired  business  men,  labour  representatives, 
professional  men,  women.  The  position  does  not  attract, 
as  do  the  positions  of  town  or  district  councillor. 

Particulars  as  to  the  Administration  of  Relief 
in  the  Union. 

13.  Indoor. — Two  institutions,  workhouse  and  cottage 
homes.  The  workhouse  has  accommodation  for  about 
1,650  inmates.    There  is  not,  but  there  probably  in  the 


course  of  two  or  three  years  will  be,  a  separate  infirmary. 
The  cottage  homes  have  accommodation  for  250  children, 
and  there  is  also  an  additional  home,  one  and  a  half 
miles  away,  accommodating  about  eighty  children,  for 
ins-and-outs.  Blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  a  few  (improvable) 
phthisical,  and  a  few  (improvable)  imbecile  paupers  are 
sent  to  special  institutions,  and  certain  children  to  certified 
schools. 

14.  Outdoor. — Tlie  union  is  divided  into  five  relief 
districts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  reheving  officer. 
There  are  also  a  superintendent  reheving  officer,  who  acts 
as  pay  clerk,  and  two  assistants,  one  mainly  engaged 
in  the  removal  of  lunatics  to  and  from  the  asylums. 

Relief  committees  are  appointed  by  the  guardians, 
and  each  committee  sits  fortnightly,  at  a  place  within 
its  district.  There  are  no  prescribed  scales  of  relief, 
but  the  committees  relieve,  roughly,  alike,  on  certain 
understood  scales.  The  amount  distributed  at  present 
averages  about  £120  per  week. 

15.  The  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  is  in  force 
within  the  union,  and  the  only  further  restriction  that 
the  guardians  have  by  resolution  made  is  that  outdoor 
relief  to  the  wives  of  prisoners  or  de'>erters  be  not  given, 
unless  in  the  case  of  dejertioii  five  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  act.  The  guardians  board  out  children,  mainly 
outside  the  union,  and  for  several  years  they  have  emi- 
grated suitable  children  to  Canada. 

16.  A  financial  statement,  which  affords  information 
under  this  heading,  for  the  half-year  ended  September 
last,  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Reforms  in  the  Law  or  Practice  suggested 
BY  Experience. 

17.  The  Poor  Laws  appear  to  be  sufficient  and  suitable 
for  their  purpose,  and  not  to  require  in  their  essential 
provisions  alterations.  Possibly  attention  might  with 
advantage  be  given,  inter  alia,  to  the  desirabihty  of  the 
following  matters  : — 

(a)  The  codification  of  the  Poor  Law  statutes  an 
orders. 

(6)  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  and 
removal,  provision  being  made,  if  necessary,  to 
secure  that  any  special  districts  should  not  unduly 
suffer. 

(c)  The  direct  application  to  Justices  by  relatives 
for  orders  of  maintenance.  The  provision  that  an 
illegitimate  child  be  liable  to  contribute  to  its  mother's 
maintenance. 

{d)  The  re-adjustment,  say  triennially,  of  grants 
to  guardians  in  respect  of  salaries  of  officers,  etc., 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

(e)  The  power  of  detention  in  institutions  of 
chargeable  feeble-minded  persons. 

(/)  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894. — It  might  be 
well  that  the  offices  of  rural  district  councillor  and 
guardian  should  be  separated.  The  councillors 
in  this  union  do  not  wish  the  guardians'  work,  and 
do  not  devote  much  time  to  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  E.  PHIPPS,  CLERK  AND  SOLICITOR  TO  THE 
TRUSTEES  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  HOSPITAL  FOR  UPWARDS  OF  FIFTEEN  YEARS,  THE 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NORTHAMPTON  MUNICIPAL  GENERAL  CHARITIES  FOR  UPWARDS 
OF  NINE  YEARS,  AND  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NORTHAMPTON  FREEMEN'S  ANNUITIES 
FOR  ABOUT  TWO  YEARS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  St.  John's  Hospital. — The  income  of  this  charity  is 
devoted  to:  (a)  Maintaining  a  convalescent  home  at 
Weston  Favell  for  the  reception  of  poor  persons  of  either 
sex  who  require  a  change  of  air  and  strengthening  diet  to 
effect  their  complete  restoration  to  health  ;  and  (6)  Pro- 
viding eight  out-pensioners  of  either  sex,  each  with  a 
pension  of  5s.  per  week. 


2.  Northampton  Municipal  General  Clmrities,  com- 
prising :  (a)  John  and  Ann  Camp's  Charity ;  (&)  Sillesby's 
Charity ;  (c)  Richard  White's  Charity ;  {d)  Bugbrooke 
Charity  ;  (e)  Sir  Thomas  White's  Charity ;  besides  two 
other  small  charities. 

The  income  of  (a)  is  devoted  to  providing  twenty-three 
poor  widows  or  spinsters  each  with  a  life  annuity  of  £20 ; 
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(b)  providing  t'lree  poor  widows  or  widowers  each  with  a 
pension  of  6s.  6i.  per  week  ;  (c)  providing  six  poor  widows 
eaoh  with  a  pension  of  6s.  6d.  per  week  ;  {d)  providing 
sixteen  poor  freemen  with  clothing  ;  and  (e)  making  ad- 
vances in  sums  of  £100  eaoh  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  free 
of  interest,  on  approved  securities  to  young  men  of  the 
borough  of  Northampton  to  enable  them  to  start  in 
business. 

3.  Northam-pton,  Freemen's  Annuities. — The  income 
here  is  devoted  to  providing  sixty-four  freemen  and 
sixteen  widows  of  freemen  of  the  borough  of  Northamp- 
ton with  pensions  varying  from  £6  to  £12  per  annum, 
according  to  age. 


4.  I  can  from  experience  unhesitatingly  sn,y  that 
although  the  provision  of  a  convalescent  home  for  poor 
persons  and  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  making 
advances  to  young  men  starting  in  life  have  been  un- 
doubtedly beneficial,  the  greatest  good  has  been  done  by 
providing  pensions  for  persons  of  deserving  character 
and  of  suitable  age. 

5.  The  pension  in  most  instances  means  to  the  recipient 
all  the  difference  between  penury  and  comparative  com- 
fort, and  where  it  is  provided  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
who  have  become  reduced  in  circumstances,  as  in  the  case 
of  John  and  Ann  Camp's  Annuities,  the  benefit  conferred 
is  considerably  enhanced. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLVII. 


STATEMENT    OF    EVIDENCE    BY    REV.    ARNOLD    PINCHARD,    VICAR    OF    ST.  JUDES 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  so  far  qualified  to  speak 
on  some  of  the  matters  on  which  information  is  required 
by  the  fact  that  I  have  for  eleven  years  last  past  been 
working  among  poor  people  of  rather  a  low  class  in  thi 
parish,  and  for  two  years  before  that  in  other  parts  o 
Birmingham  among  people  of  the  same  class. 

2.  The  only  charities  of  the  town  by  which  we  are 
materially  affected  in  this  parish  are  the  spasmodic  and 
irregular  charities  of  Christmastide,  and  the  hospitals 
and  dispensary. 

3.  The  Christmas  charities  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory in  their  operation  and  effect.  They  are  distributed 
without  much  consideration,  and  in  an  indiscriminate 
manner.  A  very  large  sum  of  money  was  spent  this  year 
in  providing  a  dinner  on  a  very  large  scale  to  poor  children, 
who  were  fed  by  the  thousand.  This  appealed  to  the 
sentimental  element  in  people's  minds,  and  the  numbers 
fed  were  quoted  with  great  pomp,  and  did,  no  doubt, 
impress  the  unthinking  with  an  idea  of  something  great 
and  therefore  admirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  children 
over-ate  themselves  ;  many  of  them  were  iU  afterwards, 
and  a  vast  sum  of  money  was  squandered  wth  much 
blowing  of  trumpets  on  a  purely  transitory  pleasure  which 
could  not  by  any  possibility  do  any  permanent  good. 

4.  Had  this  money  been  divided  among  the  schools 
for  the  feeding  of  necessitous  children  it  would  have 
sufficed  to  provide  many  thousands  of  meals  throughout 
the  winter  months,  and  the  children  might  have  been 
regularly  fed  day  by  day,  and  would  have  been  per- 
manently benefited.  I  quote  this  as  an  example  on  a 
large  scale  of  what  I  mean  by  spasmodic,  irregular,  and 
rather  wasteful  charitv. 

5.  The  Dispensary,  which  provides  medical  attendance 
at  home,  is  much  abused.  People  who  could  afford  to  pay 
a  doctor  often  procure  dispensary  tickets  ;  while  the  poor 
on  the  other  hand,  who  hate  going  to  the  hospitals,  will 
constantly  seek  to  procure  these  notes  for  slight  ailments 
which  could  be  well  treated  in  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  hospitals. 

6.  The  hospitals  do  good  work  :  but  the  poor  hate  going 
to  them  for  two  reasons  : — 

(a)  Because  the  staff  is  never  really  equal  to  the 
demand  of  the  out-patient  department,  and  con- 
sequently wretched  sick  people  in  pain  and  dis- 
comfort have  to  wait  for  hours  in  order  to  get  atten- 
tion :  and  then  when  they  are  seen,  everything  is 
done  with  an  air  of  hurry  which  makes  a  bad  im- 
pression on  the  patients,  even  though  all  may  reaUy 
be  done  in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner. 
[I  know  this  from  personal  experience.] 


The  "  General  "  Hospital  has  the  worst  reputation 
among  the  poor  in  this  and  in  the  other  respect. 

(b)  Because  the  porter  and  attendants  in  the 
waiting  rooms  are  peremptory  and  lacking  in  courtes, y 
to  the  people  who  wait,  and  make  them,  as  they  say, 
"  feel  that  they  are  a  nuisance." 

7.  The  effect  on  the  people  of  charity  and  outdoor 
Poor  Law  relief  is  much  the  same  in  each  case. 

8.  Morally  the  people  suffer  by  both,  because  in  each 
case  their  sense  of  independence  and  self-respect  is  injured. 

9.  ^Vlien  the  poor  receive  and  give  help  to  one  another 
out  of  their  meagre  possibilities  this  moral  effect  is  not 
seen  or  felt.  Hodie  mihi,  eras  tihi  expresses  well  enough 
their  feehng.  There  is  no  loss  of  self-respect  where  the 
sUght  turn  of  the  wheel  may  make  the  giver  of  to-day 
the  recipient  in  turn  of  a  similar  kindness  to-morrow. 

10.  The  sense  of  getting  that  to  which  they  have  no 
right  is  so  bad  for  them,  for  all  human  nature  ;  and 
curiously  enough,  the  Poor  Law  relief,  which  is  theirs 
by  right,  and  to  which  they  have  indirectly  contribute:!, 
hiu-ts  their  sense  of  self-respect  more  grievously  than  does 
private  charity. 

11.  For  the  latter  is  mostly  given  with  some  word  or 
expression  of  kindness  and  human  love,  while  the  others 
can  only  be  had  at  a  great  cost  of  unnecessary  humihation, 
and  at  the  sword's  point,  so  to  speak :  one  must  both 
plead  and  fight  to  get  it. 

12.  For  the  Poor  ReUef  officers  are  desperately  tried 
by  deceit  and  trickery  on  the  one  hand,  by  overwork,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  not  giving  if  it  can  be  helped. 

13.  So  these  poor  press  and  fawn,  and  lie  ;  and  those 
must  resist  and  deprecate,  and  disbelieve  :  and  so  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  dreadful  is  the  moral  effect  on  the 
recipient  of  rehef  given  in  this  manner. 

14.  The  Poor  Law  metliods  have  created  an  atmosphere 
of  hatred  and  dread  among  the  poor  :  mainly  because  the 
guardians  on  the  one  hand  must  try  to  give  as  Uttle  as 
possible,  and  therefore  must  resist  the  demand  of  the 
needy  up  to  the  last  possible  ^point  of  resistance  ;  and 
because,  on  the  other  hand  this  attitude  has  forced  the 
poor  to  lie,  and  deceive,  and  humiliate  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  they  themselves  abhor,  in  order  to  procure 
relief.  They  never  apply  until  every  other  expedient 
has  been  exhauste  J,  a.nd  then  they  do  so  with  shame,  and 
in  a  sort  of  desperation. 

15.  Again  the  relieving  oflScers  are  quite  destitute  of 
imagination.     They   cannot  conceive  that  one  set  cf. 
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circumstances  may  require  relief  in  quite  a  different  form 
from  that  in  which  it  should  be  given  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  They  are  stereotyped  and  wooden  in  their  ideas, 
and  often  stupid. 

16.  A  widow  left  with  fcur  children,  who  could  do 
something  to  keep  her  children,  feed  and  clothe  them, 
and  pay  the  rent,  but  could  not  earn  enough  in  a  week, 
applied  for  outdoor  relief  for  the  children.  She  had  a 
decent  home  and  decent  furniture,  and  was  a  thoroughly 
sober  and  respectable  hard-wjrking  woman.  The  reliev- 
ing officer  came  down  to  see  her  ;  looked  round  the  house, 
and  told  her  plainly  that  she  would  get  nothing  as  long 
'  as  she  had  such  good  furniture  (!)  that  she  had  better 
apply  again,  when  the  furniture  was  gone  (!)    So  that  she 


was  given  to  understand  that  her  self-respect  and  her 
furniture  (her  "  home,"  as  she  would  call  it)  must  all  be 
sold  and  lost  before  she  could  be  helped. 

17.  I  think  all  outdoor  reUef  ought  to  be  administered 
on  application  to  a  city  council  of  Friends  of  the  Poor, 
on  the  German  methods,  and  that  such  a  council  ought 
to  have  access  to  the  Poor  Rate  funds  (not  voluntary 
subscrip(ions)  for  the  purposes  of  their  work.  In  this 
case  all  applications  would  be  made  directly  to  them : 
would  be  investigated  by  sympathetic  tnluntary  workers 
and  reUef  would  be  given  intelUgently,  kindly,  and  in  a 
manner  suited  and  adapted  to  the  varying  circumstances 
and  needs  of  the  several  applicants.  Much  more  good 
would  be  done  actually  by  the  relief  given  and  the  bad 
moral  effect  on  the  recipients  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  JAMES  RUSSELL,  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN  (PHYSICIAN  TO 
OUT-PATIENTS),  BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


Pbovtncial  Urban  Centkes — ^Midlands. 


1.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London.  I  have  for  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
held  the  post  of  Assistant  Physician  (physician  to  out- 
patients) at  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital,  and  am 
tilso  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Jaffray  Branch  Hospital 
and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  and  to  the  Midland  Counties 
Asylum.  I  was  formerly  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

2.  The  Birmingham  Infirmary  contains  1,300  beds. 
It  is  officered  by  a  resident  staff,  three  visiting  physicians 
and  one  visiting  surgeon.  There  are  also  three  or  four 
parish  medical  officers,  who  visit  patients  in  their  own 
hpmes.  These  are  in  general  practice  in  various  parts  of 
the  town. 

3.  There  are  two  general  hospitals — the  General  ani 
Queen's — containing  together  478  beds.  Both  of  these 
have  large  out-patient  departments.  Tlie  General 
Hospital  has  special  departments  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  ear  and  throat,  skin  and  teeth,  and  a  department  for 
diseases  of  women.  The  Queen's  Hospital  has  special 
-departments  for  diseases  of  women  and  diseases  of  the 
eye,  and  an  extern  midwifery  department. 

4.  There  are  eight  special  hospitals : — namely,  the 
Eye,  Ear  and  Throat,  Children's,  Women's,  Orthopaedic 
and  Spinal,  Skin  and  Urinary,  Hom  ropathic,  and  Dental. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Dental  Hospital,  they  aU  have 
both  in-patient  and  out-patient  departments. 

5.  The  General  Dispensary  is  an  institution  for  treating 
patients  in  their  own  homes,  and  has  a  number  of  centres  in 
various  districts  in  the  town.  Each  of  these  has  an  out- 
patient department. 

6.  The  Lying-in  Charity  has  at  present  no  in-patient 
•department,  but  provides  for  attendance  on  midwifery 
cases  in  the  patients'  homes. 

7.  All  the  above  are  charitable  institutions.  Some 
are  ticket  hospi  ah  and  at  others  a  registration  fee  ii 
charged,  varying  from  sixpe  ice  to  half -a-crown.  This  is 
remitted  in  the  case  o'  patients  who  are  unable  to  make 
any  payment;  and  at  the  ticket  hospitals  a  large  number 
o'  cases  are  seen  without  notes. 

8.  There  are  several  provident  dispensaries,  clubs, 
friendly  societies,  etc.  Apart  from  these  there  are  a 
large  number  of  private  medical  clubs,  in  which  a  small 
sum  is  paid  to  a  practitioner  per  week  or  per  year,  which 
ensures  treatment  when  required. 


9.  The  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  was  originally  started 
to  enable  the  better  off  among  the  working  classes  to 
make  a  charitable  contribution  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  hospitals.  The  fund  has  now  greatly  developed, 
and  contribution  to  it  is  automatically  carried  out  in 
most  of  the  manufactories  of  the  town.  One  penny  per 
week  is  subscribed  by  the  bulk  of  the  manufacturing 
classes,  and  in  this  manner  a.  yearly  sum  of  from  £18,000 
to  £19,000  is  raised.  £10,000  is  distributed  amongst  the 
n:odical  charitie;,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  support 
convalescent  homes  at  Llandudno. 

10.  There  are  also  convalescent  homes  for  adults  and 
children  supported  by  voluntary  subscription. 

11.  There  is  at  present  no  tubercular  sanitorium  in 
Birmingham  or  Warwickshire,  but  a  site  has  been  acquired 
by  the  city  council. 

12.  The  class  of  patients  attending  the  out-patient 
departments  is  a  mixed  one.  An  inquiry  officer  inter- 
views each  applicant  for  treatment  at  the  General  Hospital 
and  rejects  those  who  are  obviously  unsuitable  for  free 
relief  ;  but  the  view  taken  of  what  justifies  hospital  treat- 
ment is  a  liberal  one.  At  most  of  the  other  hospitals 
some  effort  is  made  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  special 
hospitals  appear  to  accept  cases  that  would  not  be  deemed 
suitable  at  the  general  hospitals.  There  is  a  widespread 
feeling  amongst  the  general  practitioners  of  the  town 
that  many  patients  with  trivial  ailments  treated  as  out- 
patients ought  not  to  be  accepted  for  charitable  relief. 

13.  A  considerable  number  of  the  working  classes  un- 
doubtedly look  upon  the  hospitals  as  provident 
dispensaries,  and  this  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
Hospital  Saturday  movement.  Many,  however,  only 
come  to  the  general  hospitals  after  preliminary  private 
treatment,  when  their  means  no  longer  enable  them 
to  make  the  necessary  payments.  Other  patients  are  sent 
up  for  consultation  or  treatment  by  their  own  doctors. 
A  large  number  of  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  eligible  for  Poor  Law  treatment ;  but  there  is  universal 
unwillingness  to  make  use  of  its  provisions. 

14.  Apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  there  is,  I  think,  no 
serious  amount  of  overlapping,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
special  ailments,  which  are  provided  for  both  at  the  special 
hospitals  and  in  the  special  departments  of  the  general 
hospitals — an  arrangement  which  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  attendants  at  the  latter. 

15.  There  is  no  organised  co-operation  between  the 
various  hospitals ;  but  cases  are  occasionally  referred 
from  a  general  to  a  special  hospital  or  vice  versa,  and  such, 
reference  would  always  be  accepted. 
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16.  The  general  hospitiils  are  undoubtedly  doing  a  large 
amount  of  the  out-door  medical  relief  which  is  in  theory 
provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  very  little  co-operation  with  the  hospitals  on  the  part  of 
the  lay  Poor  Law  Authorities. 

17.  Whilst  I  am  opposed  to  the  making  of  Poor  Law 
relief  easy  to  oV)tain  by  persons  in  good  health,  I  1  elieve 
that  there  is  room  for  more  liberal  and  sympathetic  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  illness.  The  extreme  unwillingness  of 
the  poorer  classes  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  medical 
relief  makes  it  very  difficult  to  deal  with  many  of  the  cases 
attending  in  the  out-patient  room.  There  are,  however, 
a  large  number  of  poverty-stricken  patients  who  would  be 
far  better  treated  in  their  own  homes,  and,  moreover,  in 
very  many  cases  the  obtaining  of  proper  food  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  taking  of  medicines.  I  think 
that  a  greater  distinction  might  with  advantage  be  made 
between  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  that  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ;  and 
that  there  should  be  recognised  co-operation  between  these 
authorities  and  the  hospitals,  with  some  provision  for  the 
direct  reference  of  cases  by  out-patient  physicians  and 
surgeons. 


18.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  t  le  municipal  or  state  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospitals.  The  institution  of  a  Central 
Hospital  Board  would,  however,  make  for  greater  unity  in 
administration,  and  would  facilitate  the  working  of  any 
scheme  for  improving  their  efficiency  and  remedying  abuse. 
I  am  in  favour  of  voluntary  action  in  this  direction  in  pre- 
ference to  State  interference 

19.  Apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  I  believe  that  the  hospita's 
at  present  in  existence  adequately  meet  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  poorer  classes.  There  is  undouhtedly 
considerable  over-pressure  in  the  out-patient  departments  ; 
but  this  should  be  met,  partly  by  greater  facilities  for  re- 
ference to  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  partly  by  the 
elimination  of  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  for  medical 
assistance  in  illness  of  short  duration — for  example,  by  the 
extension  of  the  present  provident  dispensaries,  or  the 
formation  of  a  well-organised  public  medical  service,  from 
which  reference  of  cases  would  be  made  to  the  hospitalf. 
I  am  in  favour  of  restricting,  rather  than  extending,  the 
out-patient  treatment  of  disease  in  large  public  institu- 
tions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR   C.  J.  SCOTT,  MEMBER   OF  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS, 

NORTHAMPTON. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  My  qualification  for  giving  information  upon  the 
Poor  Law  is  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  Socialist 
publications  dealing  with  the  subject,  from  conversations 
with  the  poor,  with  whom  as  a  Socialist  worker  I  have  come 
into  closer  relations  than  the  ordinary  man,  and  from  three 
years'  work  upon  the  Northampton  board  of  guardians.  I 
have  lived  in  Northampton  the  whole  of  my  life  and 
know  the  conditions  obtaining  there  pretty  tlioroughly. 
With  the  country  portion  of  the  union  I  am  not  so  well 
acquainted. 

2.  The  social  condition  of  the  people  may  be  briefly 
described  thus  : — There  arc  very  few  inhabitants  who  have 
inherited  any  considerable  amount  of  wealth  from  past 
generations.  Most  of  the  fortunes,  large  and  small,  have 
been  made  in  business  within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  wage  slaves,  and  most 
of  them  are  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  factories,  the 
shoe  trade  being  the  staple  trade  of  the  borough.  There 
are  a  few  other  industries,  necessitated  by  local  demands, 
such  as  the  brewng,  building,  and  engineering,  but  these 
are  relatively  unimportant. 

3.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
town  during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

4.  A  mucli  larger  number  of  boots  is  made  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  before,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  men 
are  out  of  work  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  or  lose  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  without  being  actually 
unemployed.  More  time  is  also  consumed  by  holidays 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  (Any  manufacturer  will 
give  information  upon  this  point,  and  so  will  the  present 
Mayor,  Mr.  E.  L.  Poulton,  and  Mr.  D.  Stanton,  President 
of  the  No.  1  Branch  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives' 
Union.) 

5.  Tlie  consequence  is  that  the  amount  of  money  earned 
by  the  average  operative  is  considerably  less  than  before. 
Many  of  the  men,  despairing  of  getting  a  good  living  here 
have  left  the  town  with  their  families  ;  others,  in  order, 
to  save  a  portion  of  the  rent,  have  taken  apartments  with 
their  friends.     As  the  trade  union  in  the  staple  trade  de- 


creased in  numerical  strength  during  the  evolution  from, 
hand  to  machine  processes  of  production,  an  important 
barrier  against  the  sweating  of  the  operatives  was  very 
considerably  weakened.  The  lessening  of  the  operatives' 
wages  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  their  purchasing 
power  has  had  a  most  calamitous  effect  upon  the  tradings 
c'ass. 

6.  The  struggle  for  existence  among  the  shopkeepers  has 
become  much  keener,  profits  are  reduced,  and  many  busi- 
ness men  have  difficulty  in  keeping  out  of  the  bankruptcv 
court.  Numbers  of  shops  and  houses  are  empty,  and 
property  is  largely  depreciating  in  value. 

7.  Much  suffering,  mental  and  physical,  is  occasioned 
by  this  condition  of  things,  and  as  more  labour-saving- 
machinery  is  continually  being  introduced  there  is  no  hope 
of  any  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

8.  The  trade  is  expanding,  but  the  expansion  is  largeljr 
met  by  the  increased  machinery,  and  cannot  employ 
enough  additional  labour  to  keep  pace  with  the  natural 
growth  of  population. 

9.  Some  of  the  machines  are  very  expensive,  and  as  they 
require  a  large  amount  of  work  to  make  them  pay,  it  is 
only  the  bigger  manufacturers  who  can  go  in  for  tliem  and 
use  tliem  with  advantage.  Handicapped  in  this  way  the 
smaller  manufacturers  are  being  crushed  out  of  existence. 
There  are  scores  of  factories,  nearly  all  small  ones,  empty 
at  the  present  time  in  the  borough. 

10.  The  only  experiment  in  Poor  Law  administration 
so  far  tried  is  the  removal  of  the  children  from  the  work- 
house to  the  Scattered  Home?,  of  which  there  are  now  six 
in  the  union.  The  experiment  has  been  a  great  success 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  children  are  splendidly 
cared  for,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  3s.  8|d.  a  week,  at  contract 
prices,  for  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  The  cost 
of  furniture  and  shelter  is  not  included  in  this  sum,  neither 
is  that  of  supervision  or  administration.  This  system  is 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  boarding  out  the  children. 
Lender  the  latter  method  there  is  a  danger  that  the  foster- 
parents  will  try  to  make  a  saving  out  of  the  maintenance 
allowance,  with  the  result  that  the  child  may  sufier. 
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11.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  and  indoor  relief  as 
systems  of  administration  I  prefer  the  sj'stem  of  outdoor 
relief  as  long  as  the  present  Poor  Law  is  in  existence.  For 
generations  the  destitute  have  been  taught  to  dread  the 
workhouse,  and  this  feeling  of  dread,  where  the  work- 
house test  is  enforced,  impels  them  to  refrain  from  seeking 
relief,  and  causes  them  to  undergo  the  greatest  hardship, 
sometimes  ending  in  death.  Cases  are  continually  occur- 
ring where  the  poor  suffer  and  die  of  starvation  rather  than 
enter  the  workhouse. 

12.  In  the  Brixworth  Union  the  indoor  system  was 
triedf  or  a  number  of  years,  but  it  eventually  aroused  such 
a  storm  of  opposition  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

13.  As  to  the  cla.sses  of  persons  applying  for  relief  and 
the  causes  of  pauperism,  these  two  subjects  are  so  closely 
bound  up  that  I  prefer  to  deal  with  them  together. 
Pauperism  is  due  to  the  capitalist  system,  under  which 
the  owners  of  land  and  capital  rob  the  propertyless  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  wealth 
they  produce.  It  is  impossible  for  the  workers  to  be  well 
off  while  they  have  to  pay  this  immense  tribute  to  the 
propertied  classes.  All  the  money  they  can  get  they  have 
in  most  cases  to  spend  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  themselves,  their  wives  and  their  children.  To 
a  large  section  of  the  poor  the  capitalists  leave  such  a 
small  proportion  of  the  produce  of  labour  that  they  can- 
not obtain  a  sufficiercy  of  shelter,  food  and  clothing.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  that  12,000,000  people 
were  continually  on  the  verge  of  hunger.  The  staiistics 
relating  to  death  by  starvation,  suicide,  the  under-feeding 
of  children,  and  the  sweated  industries  also  go  to  prove 
my  assertion. 

14.  Unemployment,  said  to  be  a  cause  of  pauper'sm,  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  capitalist  system.  In  a  capitalist 
state  of  Society  no  propertyless  person,  drunk  or  sober, 
thrifty  or  thriftless,  has  the  legal  right  to  Work.  The 
privilege  of  working  is  conferred  upon  him  when  some 
capitalist  can  make  a  sufficient  profit  out  of  his  labour. 

15.  Indulgence  in  strong  drink  plays  a  very  small 
part  in  the  causation  of  pauperism.  It  leads  to  a  serious 
waste  of  the  small  proportion  of  a  man's  earnings  left  to 
him  by  the  capitalist,  and  so  intensifies  his  poverty  ;  but 
the  poverty  itself  is  caused  by  capitalism. 

16.  Whether  a  certain  expenditure  on  drink  causes 
poverty  depends  upon  the  income  the  drinker  is  obtain- 
ing. Many  members  of  the  upper  class  spend  hundreds 
of  pounds  annually  in  intoxicants  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  but  the  expenditure  does  not  make  them 
poor.  So  with  the  v/orkers.  A  relatively  large  expen- 
diture in  drink  would  not  make  them  paupers  if  they 
Tvere  allowed  to  keep  the  whole  produce  of  their  labour. 

17.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  thriftlessness.  The 
most  thriftless  worker  wastes  little  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  taken  from  him  each  year  by  his  capitalist 
exploiters. 

18.  Capitalism  is  far  the  most  important  cause  of 
pauperism.  The  other  causes  are  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant, and  could  easily  be  dealt  with  if  the  robbery  of  the 
TTOrkers  were  stopped. 


19.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  class  of  persons  seeking 
election  as  guardians.  Given  adult  suffrage,  proportional 
representation,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  all 
other  measures  necessary  to  democratic  rule,  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  who  is  elected. 

20.  The  relief  to  all  classes  of  persons  on  outdoor  relief 
is  grossly  insufiicient,  with  the  exception  of  the  boarded- 
out  children,  the  allowances  to  whom  should  be  somewhat 
increased. 

21.  The  cost  per  head  of  the  workhouse  inmates  for  the 
year  ended  Lady  Day,  1906,  was  4s.  lOJd.  ;  of  the  children 
in  the  Scattered  Homes,  3s.  8Jd.  ;  and  of  the  boarded-out 
children,  4s.  9d. 

22.  Yet  the  guardians  generally  give  an  aged  couple 
7s.  to  8s.  per  week,  rarely  more.  This  is  obviously 
inadequate. 

23.  A  widow  with  children  is  expected  to  keep  herself 
and  one  child.  In  most  cases  she  finds  it  impossible  to 
do  so,  a  woman's  wages  being  based  upon  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence of  herseK  alone,  yet  in  addition  she  has  to  under 
take  the  partial  maintenance  of  all  her  children  after  the 
first.  The  guardians  generally  give  her  reUef  according 
to  the  scale.  Is.  6d.  and  a  loaf  per  child,  sometimes  a  httle 
more.  This  of  course  means  worry,  and  kilhng  work,  if 
she  can  get  it,  for  the  mother,  and  semi-starvation  for 
herself  and  the  children. 

24.  The  relief  to  consumptives  is  equally  inadequate, 
amounting  in  nearly  all  caces  to  only  5s.  a  week  for  a 
single  man,  and  lOs.  or  12s.  a  week  for  a  consumptive 
with  a  large  family. 

25.  The  relief  to  the  unemployed  is  more  disgraceful 
still.  In  many  instances  it  means,  in  practice,  sweating  of 
the  worst  kind.  Men  have  been  compelled  to  work  forty 
hours  a  week  at  stone-breaking  (a  task  abolished  in  prisons) 
for  5s. 

26.  The  following  reforms  -are  what  I  would  suggest : — - 
(o)  Abolition  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  the 

substitution  of  Socialism. 

(6)  Until  that  is  accomplished  the  abolition  of  the 
Poor  Law  with  these  consequential  enactments :- — 

(1)  Pensions  for  the  aged  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  lOs.  per  person  per  week. 

(2)  Work  for  all  the  unemployed  at  a  minimum 
wage  of  30s.  per  week. 

(3)  Relief  for  widows  and  their  children  on 
the  basis  of  5s.  per  child,  and  10s.  for  the  mother. 

(4)  Treatment  for  persons  suffering  from 
consumption  in  special  sanatoria,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  best  possible  chance  of  recovering 
their  health  and  strength. 

(5)  Treatment  of  other  patients  in  hospitals 
or  at  their  homes. 

(6)  Adequate  maintenance  of  all  dependents 
of  diseased  persons. 

7.  Work  for  tramps  at  a  living  wage,  and 
under  the  pleasantest  possible  conditions,  so  as 
to  make  them  again  useful  and  industrious 
citizens. 

(8)  Abolition  of  the  penalty  of  disfranchise- 
ment for  receiving  relief. 

(9)  The  cost  of  pensions,  etc.,  to  be  raised  by 
a  cumulative  tax  upon  those  persons  who  are 
in  receipt  of  incomes  above  £6  per  week. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  ROBERT  SEVESTRE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CANTAB.,  ETC., 
ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN,  LEICESTER  INFIRMARY,  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER  IN 
LEICESTER,  ONE  OF  THE  HONORARY  MEDICAL  ADVISERS,  LEICESTER  CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 


Provincial  Ueban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  Sanitary  Authority. — The  Isolation  Hospital  under 
the  Sanitary  Authority  deals  with  many  cases  of  notifiable 
diseases.  Dr.  Millard,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  borough,  has  made  a  statement  as  regards  the  work, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  any  of  his  statistics. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  at  the  Borough  Isolation 
Hospital.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  objects 
aimed  at  are  partly  of  an  educational  as  well  as  of  a  curative 
character.  Many  of  the  patients  have  passed  through 
my  hands  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Leicester 
Infirmary.  The  patients  are  greatly  benefited,  even  if 
the  benefit  is  of  a  temporary  character  only,  and  I  believe 
that  in  time  it  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  sanitary  authority  opened  in  1906  a  milk  depot. 
Dr.  Millard,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough, 
has  given  information  as  to  its  working. 

Toum  Council. — The  Education  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  have  recently  appointed  a  medical  officer 
who  advises  the  authority  in  matters  referring  to  the 
health  of  the  scholars  and  teachers.  Dr.  A.  Warner  'S  the 
medical  officer.  He  does  not  advise  or  treat  any  of  the 
individuals. 

The  Borough  Asylum,  Humberstone.  Dr.  Finch, 
medical  superintendent. 

2.  The  Poor  Law. — I  understand  that  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  being  dealt  with  in  the  statements  of  other 
people,  and  as  I  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  it,  I 
leave  it  in  more  competent  hands  than  my  own. 

^.  Voluntary  Effort. — The  following  is  a  list : — 
The  Leicester  Infirmary. 
The  Provident  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
The  People's  Dispensary. 

The  Leicester  Institution  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 

The  Homoepathie  Hospital. 

The  Friendly  Societies,  e.g..  Foresters,  etc. 

The  Medical  Aid  Association. 

The  Doctor's  Clubs. 

The  Surgical  Aid  Society. 

The  Saturday  Hospital  Fund, 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
The  following  may  be  said  to  be  of  some  indirect  as- 
sistance to  the  sick  poor :  the  Orphanage,  the  Refuge, 
the  Trinity  Hospital,  the  District  Nursing  Branch  of  the 
Institution  of  Trained  Nurses. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  above  list ; 
I  shall  only  take  those  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal 
personally ;  as  to  the  others  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
sources  from  which  I  have  obtained  information,  or  from 
whom  information  can  be  obtained. 

4.  The  Leicester  Infirmary,  a  general  hospital,  consisting 
of  about  200  beds,  deals  with  cases  from  the  town  and 
county.  Maternity  few  chronic  diseases,  such 
as  insanity,  epilepsy  and  advanced  phthisis  are  not 
admissible.  No  charge  is  made,  as  it  is  supposed  that 
the  patient  is  one  who  should  properly  receive  the  gratui- 
tous benefits  of  the  Institution.  Admission  for  treat- 
ment is  by  letters  of  recommendation.  Cases  of  casualties 
and  emergencies  are  attended  to  at  any  time,  but  if 
further  attention  is  required  a  letter  of  recommendation 
has  to  be  brought.  I  may  add  that  many  cases  are 
admitted  as  in-patients  without  in-patient  letters  of 
recommendation,  though  they  are  supposed'  to  obtain 
them  afterwards. 

5.  The  letters  of  recommendation  are  obtained  from 
subscribers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  list  of  sub- 
scribers ;  roughly,  it  consists  of .  private  individuals, 
subscriptions  from  places  of  worship,  from  manufacturers, 
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from  the  Saturday  Hospital  Fund,  from  workpeople  in 
the  factories  who  usually  contribute  Id.  a  week  above 
10s.,  and  under.  The  source  of  income  from  the 
workpeople  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  and  now  amounts 
to  some  thousands  a  year  (£7,000  in  1906).  The  reason 
I  have  dealt  with  this  point  is  to  show  that  there  is  no 
inherent  difficulty  for  persons  to  obtain  letters  of  re- 
commendation :  for  the  majority  of  workpeople,  men  and 
women,  there  should  be  none,  for  others  the  various 
charitable  agencies  such  as  the  places  of  worship  and  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  afford  a  means  of  obtaining 
them. 

6.  For  purposes  of  description  the  work  of  the  infirmary 
may  be  divided  into  the  casualty,  the  out-patient,  and 
in-patient  departments.  The  following  figures,  taken 
from  the  report  for  the  year  1996,  have  been  kindly  given 
me  by  Mr.  Harry  Johnson,  the  house  governor  and 
secretary,  and  show  the  amount  of  work  done  : — 

In-patients  : 

Adults    -  2,402 

Children  548 

Total    .....  2,950 

Out-patients : 

New  Cases  10,201  . 

Old  Cases   29.793 

Total  Attendances       -       -  39,994 

Casualty : 

New  Cases  13,836 

7.  The  work  of  the  infirmary  has  increased  very  much 
in  the  last  ten  years,  the  increase  being  most  noticeable 
in  the  casualty  and  out-patient  departments.  Although 
the  out-patient  department  has  decreased  in  the  last 
two  years,  there  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the 
number  of  in-patients ;  this  is  due  to  the  beds  being  used 
to  their  maximum  extent.  Recently  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  as  many  as  eighty  patients  waiting  for  ad- 
mission. 

8.  As  to  the  class  of  patients,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  my  experience  as  out-patient  physician  during  the 
last  eight  years  :  — 

(a)  The  large  majority  of  out-patients  I  see  are 
people  who  are  at  work,  or  whose  near  relatives  are 
at  work  in  the  many  factories  in  the  town.  A  great 
many  are  women,  the  majority  working  in  the  shoe 
and  hosiery  trades.  Of  the  utterly  destitute  class 
I  see  but  few.  I  think  this  may  be  considered  typical 
of  the  whole  out-patient  department. 

(6)  The  class  of  in-patients  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  out-patients.  The  majority  are  engaged  in 
the  factories  ;  a  few  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  best  artisan  class.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  although  some  are  able  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance,  yet  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
operation  or  an  illness  which  compels  them  to  be 
laid  up  for  some  considerable  time,  then  their  resources 
would  be  at  an  end  and  they  would  be  unduly  crippled. 

9.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  indicate  what  are  the 
causes  for  their  seeking  assistance  at  the  infirmary. 
Further  on  in  this  statement  I  have  given  figures  illus- 
trating overlapping,  and  one  indication  that  I  think  can 
be  fairly  drawn  is  that  at  the  infirmary  they  obtain 
more  skilled  attention  and  treatment.  Again  the  large 
number  of  operations  performed  indicate  that  patients 
apply  where  they  consider  they  can  obtain  greater  opera- 
tive'skill,  better  nursing,  and  adequate  appliances. 
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10.  There  is  no  doubt  that  patients  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  medical  advice  do  at  times  make  use  of  the 
benefits  of  the  institution.  The  secretary  and  house 
governor,  or  his  assistant,  enquires  into  the  status  of 
patients,  and  whenever  possible,  abuse  of  this  nature  is 
checked. 

11.  By  the  rules  of  the  Leicester  Infirmary  the  honorary 
medical  staff  is  debarred  from  contract-practice,  and  I 
have  little  more  than  hearsay  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
following  dispensaries,  clubs,  etc.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
from  whence  my  information  has  been  obtained,  or  from 
whom  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

12.  The  Provident  Dispensary  and  Hospital. — This  is 
dealt  with  in  the  statements  of  other  persons  to  the 
Commission. 

13.  The  People^s  Dispensary. — President,  Mr.  Bryan, 
Leicester.  Numbers  8,000-9,000.  Composed  of  servants, 
working  classes  and  their  families.  Subscription,  Id.  a 
week  for  each  individual,  but  in  cases  of  a  family  of  more 
than  three  persons,  the  children  being  under  fourteen 
years,  the  amount  is  3^d.  per  week. 

Fourteen  medical  men  are  attached  who  live  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Medicine  obtained  from  chemists  in 
•different  parts  of  the  town. 

14.  The  Leicester  Institute  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — 
Registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  This 
society  is  established  to  provide  for  the  benevolent  or 
charitable  purpose  of  providing  medical  treatment  of  skin 
diseases  for  poor  persons  without  payment,  and  may 
provide  it  for  other  persons  with  payment,  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  committee  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Extract  from  Report  for  1905  : — 
New  patients,  665,  viz.— 

'  Free  patients  512 

:  ,  Pajang  patients  ....  143 

'  '  Ineligible  patients      -       -       -       -  10 

Total    -       -       .      -  665 

Patients  are  received  by  recommendation  and  by 
payment  if  otherwise  eligible,  but  no  person  able  to  pay 
the  recognised  fee  to  a  physician  or  surgeon  will  be  eligible 
for  treatment.  Great  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  in- 
eligible persons  from  becoming  patients,  and  in  doubtful 
cases  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  for  investigation. 

Proper  books  are  kept  in  which  details  as  to  the  work 
wages,  etc.,  of  the  patient  are  recorded. 

The  patients  are  mainly  drawn  from  the  town  of 
I^eicester,  but  a  fair  proportion  come  from  the  country 
districts.  The  class  of  patients  are  factory  hands,  the 
majority  being  drawn  from  the  shoe  trade. 

The  medical  officer,  whose  post  is  an  honorary  one,  is 
Mv.  Bremner,  92,  London  Road,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
lor  information  about  this  society. 

15.  The  Homeopathic  Hospital. — Alderman  G.  Clifton, 
London  Road,  Leicester,  is  one  of  the  medical  atten- 
dants. 

16.  The  Friendly  Societies  ;  Foresters,  etc. — Councillor 
Hudson,  Foresters'  Institute,  S.  Nicholas  Street. 

17.  The  Medical  Aid  Association. — Of  this  I  have  been 
■  able  to  obtain  but  little  information.    I  am  told  that  it 

consists  of  "  OddfellowSj"  to  a  large  extent.  Numbers 
about  4,500. 

18.  The  Surgical  Aid  Society. — Honorary  Secretary,  17, 
Belvoir  Street. 

19.  The  Saturday  Hospital  Fund. — Secretary,  Mx. 
Wooley,  3,  Welford  Road. 

20.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society. — Secretary,  Mr. 
Hincks,  10,  Highcross  Street. 

21.  The  extent  to  which  the  agencies  mentioned  above 
overlap  or  co-operate  : — 

As  regards  the  Leicester  Infirmary  I  cannot  do  better 
than  give  some  figures,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Harry  Johnson,  the  house-governor  and  secretary. 
Enquiries  were  made  among  the  out-patients  only,  as  to 
whether  they  were  in  any  clubs,  etc. — 


Week  ending — 

November  24th,  190G,  of  226  cases,  75  in  this  heading. 

December  1st,  „  „  206  „  57  „  „ 
»  8th,  „  „  186  „  53  „  „ 
„        15th,    „     „  163    „     35       „  „ 
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Again  : 
Week  ending — 

January     5th,  1907,  of  168  cases,  39  in  this  heading. 


)) 

12th, 

„  237 

46       „  „ 

)) 

19th, 

„  229 

1)     58       „  „ 

») 

26th, 

„     „  239 

64       „  ,, 
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That  is  to  say,  that  about  26  per  cent,  of  patients  attend- 
ing in  the  out-patient  department  were  able  to  receive 
some  form  of  contract  practice.  Of  this  percentage  the 
greater  number  were  in  the  provident  dispensary,  then 
came  medical  clubs,  then  friendly  societies,  then  parish 
cases,  which  were  comparatively  few. 

32.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  little  overlapping  be- 
tween the  dispensaries  and  the  friendly  societies.-  It  is 
probable  that  a  certain  number  of  dispensary  patients 
belong  to  the  friendly  societies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
sick  financial  benefit  without  asking  for  advice  from  the 
medical  advisers  of  that  branch  of  the  friendly  society  to 
which  they  belong.  I  am  told  that  there  is  some  over- 
lapping between  parish  cases  and  the  clubs,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  it  is  not  to  any  great  extent. 

23.  As  regards  co-operation,  there  is  not  very  much — 

(a)  The  board  of  guardians  contribute  thirty 
guineas  to  the  funds  of  the  infirmary ;  this  is  for 
general  benefits,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  percentage 
of  patients  who  are  treated  at  the  infirmary  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Poor  Law  infirmary  does  not  deal  to  any 
extent  with  surgical  cases  those  patients  who  require 
great  surgical  attention  are  transferred  to  the  Leicester  ' 
Infirmary. 

(b)  The  boards  of  guardians  of  surrounding  districts 
also  subscribe  for  similar  reasons. 

(c)  The  friendly  societies  also  subscribe  to  the  funds 
of  the  infirmary. 

(d)  The  small  hospital  attached  to  the  provident 
dispensary  admits  patients,  I  believe,  that  are  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  dispensary,  but  the  number 
must  be  very  small.  The  Surgical  Aid  Society,  by 
supplying  apparatus  for  patients,  co-operates  to  this 
extent  with  the  means  of  voluntary  effort  given  above. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society,  by  giving  letters  of 
recommendation,  etc.,  tends  also  to  co-operate. 

24.  The  best  means  of  further  co-operation  would,  I 
think,  be  the  formation  of  a  public  medical  service,  em- 
bracing the  various  forms  of  contract  medical  practice.  If 
this  was  worked  on  judicious  lines  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  poor,  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
doctors  by  limiting  abuse  of  charity. 

25.  The  possibility  of  handing  over  to  one  authority  the 
whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor 
opens  up  so  many  questions  of  which  I  have  no  real  know- 
ledge that  I  do  not  venture  to  discuss  it. 

26.  I  do  not  consider  that  in  Leicester  there  is  any 
insufficiency  in  the  amount  of  medical  assistance  at  present 
available  for  the  poor.  The  account  of  the  local  opera- 
tions already  given  tends  to  confirm  my  opinion  in  this 
matter.  The  quality  is  another  matter,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  support  one's  opinion  with  facts.  As  regards 
medical  qualification,  the  rules  of  the  Leicester  infirmary 
insist  upon  the  honorary  medical  staff  having  high  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  members  are  debarred  from  contract 
practice. 

27.  The  dispensaries  and  the  friendly  societies  choose 
their  own  medical  advisers  so  the  question  of  qualification 
is  Lq  their  own  hands. 

28.  The  relationship  between  doctor  and  patient  is  of  a 
personal  character.  I  have  frequently  heard  doctors 
occupied  in  large  contract  practices  complain  of  the  stress 
of  work  being  so  great  that,  with  regret,  they  find  it  im- 
possible to  give  as  much  time  to  each  individual  as  they 
would  wish. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  AMOS  SHERRIFF,  MEMBER  OF  LEICESTER  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


I  propose  the  following  reforms  in  Poor  Law  and 
practice : — 

1.  As  to  Workhouse  : — 

(a)  Old  people  should  be  classified,  the  highest 
class  being  those  of  the  best  record  ind  character. 
The  best  class  should  have  a  larger  scope  of  diet,  and 
freedom  to  choose  from  the  list,  things  not  being 
weighed  out  as  now.  A  variety  of  clothing  should 
be  on  list,  and  old  people  allowed  to  choose  from 

■'  list.  Abolish  corduroy,  and  "  pepper  and  salt  "  ; 
abolish  round  hats.  Other  classes  to  be  treated  less 
freely  than  first  class,  but  still  more  generously 

,  than  now.  A  little  pocket-money  might  be  given 
to  the  best  class. 

(b)  Sick :  and  convalescents,  and  infirm.  Wider 
choice  of  food,  and  clothing.  Convalescents  should 
be  free  to  go  out  any  day  for  several  hoiurs. 

(c)  Casuals.  Put  them  on  farm  colonies.  On 
farms,  have  carpenters'  shops,  stone-masons', 
boot-repairers,  etc.  Better  diet.  Power  to  detain 
cases  of  the  worst  character. 


(d)  All  children  of  habitual  casuals  to  be  im- 
mediately taken  off  the  road  and  adopted  by  the 
Guardians.  This  being  a  national  evil  the  State 
should  bear  the  expense. 

2.  As  to  Children : — No  child  over  two  to  see  inside  of 
workhouse.  Have  receiving  home  (we  have  one  in 
Leicester).  All  children  to  go  to  "  scattered  homes  "  and 
be  taught  in  ordinary  schools.  Use  our  present  "  cottage 
homes  "  for  imbeciles  and  other  defectives. 

3.  As  to  Out-relief  : — Three  shillings  a  head  not  enough. 
Supply  more  and  better  food  from  guardians'  stores ; 
also  clothing  and  comforts. 

4.  As  to  Able-bodied  Men  : — Put  them  on  land.  Give 
guardians  power  to  buy  more  than  50  acres  ;  to  unlimited 
extent.  At  the  same  time  encourage  them  to  find  w  ork 
outside. 

5.  Amalgamate  the  work  of  town  councils  and  guardians, 
increasing  the  membership  of  the  councils  accordingly.. 
The  distress  committee  already  point  that  way. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  T.  SYDNEY  SHORT,  VISITING  PHYSICIAN,  POOR  LAW 

INFIRMARY,  ETC.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  received  my  medical  education  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  London,  holding  the  appointments  of  House 
Physician  and  Registrar  at  the  hospital,  and  Medical 
Censor  at  the  College  before  leaving.  In  1887  I  was  ap- 
pointed Resident  Medical  and  Surgical  Officer  to  the 
Jaffray  Hospital  (near  Birmingham),  where  I  remained 
two  years  and  was  then  appointed  Resident  jMedical 
Ofiioer  to  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  and  sub- 
sequently Assistant  Physician  in  189L  My  election  as 
full  Honorary  Physician  took  place  in  1904. 

2.  In  addition  I  hold  the  appointments  of  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  General  Dispensary,  and  Visiting  Physician 
to  the  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Birmingham. 

3.  Quahfications. — Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
England,  Member  of  the  Ro3'al  College  of  Surgeons, 
England,  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
England,  Diploma  in  Pubhc  Health  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor. 

4.  There  are  two  Poor  Law  medical  ofiicers,  who  see 
cases  at  their  own  homes  and  also  (I  believe)  as  out -patients 
at  the  parish  offices.  If  the  cases  thus  seen  require  indoor 
treatment  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated  at  home, 
they  are  sent  as  in-patients  into  the  infirmary.  Cases 
already  in  the  workhouse  requiring  medical  treatment 
are  also  sent  into  the  infirmary.  I  am  informed  that 
cases  of  venereal  diseases  are  treated  in  the  workhouse, 
but  as  I  do  not  visit  the  workhouse  I  have  not  seen  these 
wards. 


5.  The  workhouse  infirmary  is  a  series  of  buildings 
entirely  separate  from  the  workhouse,  although  situated 
on  adjacent  ground.  There  are  three  visiting  physicians 
and  one  visiting  surgeon  attached  to  the  infirmary. 

6.  The  principal  non-Poor  Law  institutions  are  : — 

( 1 )  The    General    Hospital    with    the  suburban 
branch,  the  Jafiray  Hospital. 

(2)  The  Queen's  Hospital. 

I  am  informed  that  at  this  institution  a  charge  of  Is. 
is  made  to  out-patients,  so  that  the  really  poor  would  le 
excluded  from  attending. 

(3)  The  Women's  Hospital. 

(4)  The  Eye  Hospital. 

(5)  The  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital. 

(6)  The  Skin  and  Urinary. 

(7)  The  Orthopaedic. 

(8)  The  Dental  Hospital. 

7.  Any  case  referred  from  a  general  to  a  special  hospital 
and  vice-versa  would  receive  adequate  attention.  Incur- 
able cases,  or  cases  which  are  not  suitable  for  treatment 
in  the  wards  of  a  general  or  special  hospital  can,  in  special 
circumstances,  be  transferred  to  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

8.  I  do  not  know  of  any  scheme  that  would  enable  the 
whole  work  and  duty  of  medically  assisting  the  poor  to  l;e 
carried  out  by  one  authority. 

9.  If  the  whole  of  the  medical  assistance  to 
the  poor  were  provided  for  out  of  the  rates  I  am  of 
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opinion  that  the  board  of  management  should  include 
amongst  its  members  representatives  of  the  medical  men 
attached  to  the  various  institutions  so  governed. 

10.  No  evidence  has  come  to  my  notice  that  the  health 
of  the  community  suffers  owing  to  insuflSciency  in  the 
amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present 
available  for  the  poor. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

1 1.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are : — 

(1)  Want  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  the  working 
classes  could  be  compelled  to  put  by  a  little  moiiey, 
either  by  means  of  taxes  or  compulsory  (not  voluntary) 
!  saving,  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  benefit.  At 
present  they  are  encouraged  to  spend  all  their  wesag 
'and  not  to  save. 


(2)  The  ineflSciency  of  the  working  classes  generally. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  many  men  are  out  of  work 
because  whatever  work  they  have  had  to  do  they 
have  done  badly.  They  are  either  not  sufficiently 
trained  or  else  they  have  not  been  taught  to  do  even 
the  simplest  jobs  as  well  as  their  abihty  allows. 

(3)  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  beer  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  or 
put  by  for  the  future. 

12.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  practice  of  treating 
foul  wounds,  erysipelas,  and  suppmrating  cases  in  the 
infirmary,  in  the  same  block,  nursed  by  the  same  nurses, 
as  cases  of  measles,  chicken-pox,  diphtheria,  and  similar 
cases,  is  bad,  and  tends  to  produce  ophthalmia,  otorrhcea, 
septic  diarrhoea  and  pneumonia.  This  opinion  is  based 
on  thirteen  years'  experience  as  viaitine  physician  to  the 
infirmary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  SIMPSON,  MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS, 
ASTON  UNION,  AND  SECRETARY  GAS  WORKERS'  AND  GENERAL  LABOURERS'  SOCIETY. 


Provincial  Ukbajt  Centkes — Midlands. 


1.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  working-classes  in 
the  Aston  Union  for  twenty-seven  years  ;  during  the  last 
twelve  years  I  have  been  an  official  of  the  Gasworkers' 
and  General  Labourers'  Society.  I  have  represented 
Duddeston  Ward,  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  the  City 
of  Birmingham,  on  the  Aston  Board  of  Guardians  for 
nearly  six  years.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Birmingham 
Distress  Committee. 

2.  The  district  embraced  by  the  Aston  Union  is  two- 
thirds  within  the  City  of  Birmingham,  which  is  mainly 
of  an  industrial  character ;  also  the  Borough  of  Aston 
Manor  itself  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  working-class  popu- 
lation ;  whilst  Erdington  and  Sutton  Coldfield  are  resi- 
dential districts.    The  rest  of  the  union  is  agricultural. 

3.  I  do  not  know  of  any  special  peculiarities  obtaining 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  union,  but  I 
must  say  that  it  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  all  parties  here 
to  make  the  lot  of  those  committed  to  their  care  who  have 
to  go  inside  any  of  the  institutions,  as  comfortable  as 
possible — that  is,  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

4.  We  have  old  married  people's  quarters  for  the  aged, 
and  cottage  homes  for  the  children.  The  latter,  although 
in  close  proximity  to  the  workhouse,  could  not  be  more 
pleasantly  situated  as  regards  healthy  surroundings,  etc. 

5.  For  the  infirmary  we  have  a  large  staff  of  nurses,  and 
two  resident  doctors. 

6.  On  the  question  of  outdoor  relief  I  certainly  prefer 
it  before  sending  people  into  the  house,  not  only  because 
it  is  cheaper,  but  where  it  is  possible  to  keep  anyone  out 
it  is  better  than  curtailing  them  of  their  liberty,  which 
honest  poor  people  feel  very  much. 

7.  The  classes  of  applicants  for  relief  are  chiefiy  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  widows  with  families.  We  have  also 
single  women  with  children,  and  the  unemployables,  such 
as  people  who  are  prematurely  old,  the  imbeciles  and 
epileptics. 

8.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism,  in  my  opinion,  are  low 
wages  and  irregular  employment.  There  are  thousands 
in  this  union  who,  if  their  supplies  fail  through  any  cause 
whatever,  are  within  one  week  of  the  workhouse.  Their 


small  wages  do  not  allow  them  to  provide  anything 
against  sickness  and  out  of  work,  which  are  always 
imminent. 

9.  Of  the  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians,  the 
retired  tradesmen  appear  to  be  in  the  majority,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  clergymen,  professional  men,  labour  men, 
and  women. 

10.  The  union  is  sub-divided,  for  the  administration  of 
relief,  into  five  districts,  with  a  relieving  officer  to  each. 
The  guardians  form  five  Relief  Committees  to  deal  with 
applications,  and  meet  periodically  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts for  that  purpose. 

11.  It  has  almost  become  a  rule  now  in  granting  out 
door  relief  to  widows  to  allow  only  Is.  and  a  4-lb.  loaf 
of  bread  for  each  child  per  week,  with  nothing  for  the 
widow  herself,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  enough.  For 
old  people  who  can  get  about  their  allowance  ranges  from 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  and  a  loaf  per  week. 

12.  If  there  are  any  relatives  who  are  liable  according 
to  law  to  contribute  towards  maintenance,  they  are 
called  upon  to  do  so,  and  are  in  many  cases  impoverished 
by  so  doing. 

13.  The  following  are  some  suggestions  for  reform, 
based  on  my  experience  as  a  guardian  r — 

(a)  The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  guardians 
should  be  compelled  to  give  an  adequate  amount  of 
relief  to  deserving  cases  instead  ofy  as  at  present,  giving 
the  smallest  amount  possible. 

(6)  Some  relief  other  than  the  workhouse  should 
be  allowed  to  be  given  to  people  temporarily  out 
of  employment  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

(c)  Some  limit  should  be  placed  on  a  man's  income 
before  he  is  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  parents  chargeable. 

{d)  The  greatest  sympathy  also  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended towards  that  class  of  people  between  the  ages 
of  forty  and  sixty,  who  have  become  too  old  to  work, 
in  respect  that  no  one  will  employ  them,  and  who, 
being  able-bodied,  are  too  young  to  be  entitled  to 
any  relief  as  the  law  now  stands. 

(e)  I  am  also  strongly  in  favour  of  old-age  pensiou 
being  granted  to  all  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  THOMAS  SMITH,  MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  GUARDIAN? 

FOR  THE  PARISH  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 


Provincial  Urban  Cntres — Midlands. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  for 
"the  Parish  of  Birmingham  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  served  on  the  Outdoor  ReUef  Committee, 
"the  workhouse  management,  and  was  chairman  of  same 
for  four  years.  During  my  experience  I  must  say  that  I 
■cannot  call  to  mind  any  case  that  required  any  alteration 
•of  the  law. 

2.  Some  of  the  guardians,  I  know,  would  advocate  the 
^giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodic  d  in  distress,  but 
T  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  ' sueh-a  step,  as 
3n  my  opinion  the  evil  would  far  out- balance  the  good  that 
may  be  accomplished. 

3.  Some  six  years  ago  we  adoj '  ed  classification  at  our 
Tvorkhouse,  and  there  has  Jbeen  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  inmates,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  strong  desire  to  be  thought  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  the  merit  wards.  In  our  out-rehef  department 
-we  have  notices  posted  up  informing  all  applicants  for 
arelief  that  thoy  can  see  the  Relief  Cohamittee,  which,  in  my 


opinion,  is  right,  as  the  onus  of  giving  or  refusing  them 
rests  with  the  guardians  and  not  the  relieving  officers. 

4.  Outdoor  relief  without  doubt  should  be  granted  'o 
widows  with  a  family,  and  to  aged  people  who  are  capable 
of  looking  after  themselves  in  a  proper  manner.  The 
workhouse  should  only  be  offered  to  those  who  are  unfit 
to  rear  children  and  to  old  people  too  infirm  to  help  them- 
selves. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  that  apply  for  reHef  in  our  parish 
are  too  varied  to  specify. 

6.  Pauperism  is  largely  caused  by  old  age,  intemperance, 
want  of  thrift,  free  trade,  and  ebb  and  flow  of  the  labour 
market. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  proved  by  the  gentlemen 
elec'ed  at  our  last  three  bye-elections. 

8.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dealing  with 
all  cases  that  have  come  before  us. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  FRANCIS   MONTAGU   STONE  AS    TO  THE 
GENERAL  CHARITIES  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  LEICESTER  AND  TRINITY  HOSPITAL; 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


'  Gerierdt  Charities. — I  am  Clerk  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  General  Charities  of  Leicester. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  trustees  is  nineteen  and 
the  minimum  thirteen.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
seventeen  trustees. 

Amongst  the  charities  are  the  following  : — . 
John  Poultney's. 
WilHam  Ives'. 
WiUiam  Morton's. 
Widow  Ossiter's. 
The  Earl  of  Devonshire's. 
The  Countess  of  Devonshire's. 
Hugh  Botham's. 
Bennett  and  Ward's. 
John  Stanley's. 
John  Norris's. 

3.  The  income  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  charities 
is  divided  amongst  the  trustees,  who  distribute  it  in  small 
sums  amongst  the  poor  of  the  different  parishes  of  the 
town  of  Leicester. 

4.  Anthony  Acham's  Charity. — The  income  •  of  this 
charity  is  distributed  by  the  trustees  amongst  the  poor 
of  the  town  of  Leicester  in  the  form  of  tickets  for  bread. 

"  '  6.  Kihg  Charles'  Charity,  conimonly  called  the  "Wocd 
a.nd  Coal  Money."  The  income  of  this  charity  is  dis- 
tributed amOngst  freemen  of  the  borough  of  Leicester 
and  freemen's  widows.  Advertisements  are  issued  in- 
viting apphcations  tc  participate  in  the  income.  The 
number  of  appUcants  is  generally  between  600  and  700. 
The  money  is  distributed  by  the  trustees  a  few  days 
"before  Christmas.  Last  Christmas  each  applicant  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  Is.  6d. 

'  6.  Trinity  Hospital. — I  am  also  clerk  to  the  master, 
assistants,  chaplain  and  poor  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
"Trinity. 

7.  This  hospital  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
.dated  March  3rd,  12  James  I.,  and  full  particulars  con- 
cerning the  hospital  are  set  out  in  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners' Report  dated  June  30th,  1837. 

5.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  poor  receiving 


the  benefits  of  the  hospital  is  110,  which  is  the  maximum 
number  fixed  by  the  charter.  The  hospital  has  been 
recently  rebuilt,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  thirty- 
nine  poor  resident  in  the  hospital,  viz.,  fifteen  men  and 
twenty-four  women.  The  remainder  of  the  poor  Uve  in 
their  own  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

9.  The  minimum  age  of  entry  is  fixed  by  the  charter 
at  sixty,  though  I  think  that  very  few  are  appointed  at 
that  age  ;  the  age  of  the  greater  number  on  their  appoint- 
ment would  be,  I  should  say,  about  sixty-eight. 

10.  Each  of  the  poor  are  paid  the  sum  of  6s.  per  week  ; 
those  poor  who  reside  in  the  hospital  receive  coal,  and 
those  who  reside  outside  the  hospital  receive  an  allow- 
ance in  money  for  coal. 

11.  At  the  present  time  a  scheme  is  under  consideration 
for  increasing  the  number  of  poor  to  150,  and  in  such  scheme 
is  contained  a  provision  that  no  part  of  the  income  or  en- 
dowments of  the  charity  shall  in  any  case  be  applied 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid  of  any  rates  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  any  of  the  poor  of  the  hospital 
becoming  chargeable  to  such  rates,  or  becoming  inmates  of 
a  workhouse  shall  cease  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
hospital. 

12.  The  appointment  to  receive  and  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  the  hospital  as  one  of  the  poor  therein  is  mad  J 
by  His  Majesty  under  the  hand  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

13.  The  mayor  (who  is  the  Master  of  the  Hospital) 
and  the  chaplain  in  turn  recommend  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy,  on  a  vacancy  occuixing,  some  fit  and  proper 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This,  however,  is  only  an 
arrangement  with  the  Duchy.  Applications  for  appoint- 
ment to  receive  and  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  hospital 
are  made  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  and  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  his  practice  to  keep  a  Ust  of  applicants  and  that 
at  the  termination  of  his  period  of  oifice  he  hands  this 
list  to  his  successor.  I  beUeve  there  is  a  very  considerable 
number  of  names  on  this  fist. 

14.  The  charity  is  one  which  is  much  sought  after,  and 
I  beHeve  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  C.  THOMPSON,  J.P.,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NORTHAMPTO!f 
BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  AND  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS* 
AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  SINCE  1895-96. 


Pbovicial  Ukban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  In  Northampton  the  chief  industry  is  boot  and 
shoe-making  carried  on  in  factories.  The  recent  intro- 
duction of  machinery  for  each  process,  and  the  men 
■working  on  the  team  system  with  the  minimum  wage  as 
per  fixed  scale  for  each  employee,  compels  the  employers 
to  keep  young,  quick,  and  capable  men  only.  Conse- 
quently middle-aged  men,  and  even  of  forty  or  forty -five 
years  of  age,  are  often  thrown  out,  and  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult and  often  impossible  to  get  another  similar  situation. 

2.  No  further  special  peculiarities  or  experiments  in 
Poor  Law  administration  have  been  tried.  In  1894 
and  1895  the  unemployed  were  relieved  by  the  board 
and  some  of  the  applicants  remained  on  the  relief  list  long 
afterwards,  owing  to  illness,  incapacity,  or  inability 
to  make  the  best  of  their  resources,  or  to  keep  either  a 
situation  or  money  when  they  had  it. 

3.  In  1901  and  1902  the  board  decided  to  remove  the 
children  from  the  workhouse,  and  carefully  considered 
the  question  of  building  cottage  homes  very  near  to  but 
outside  the  town,  but  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  building 
■was  much  too  costly,  and  was  abandoned  in  favour  of 
scattered  homes.  The  board  have  purchased  six  houses 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  where  the  children  are 
now  satisfactorily  placed. 

4.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  for  the 
respectable  and  deserving  of  all  ages,  and  of  indoor  for  the 
idle,  the  dissolute,  and  the  vicious  who,  by  their  lawlessness 
and  lack  of  self-control,  bring  and  breed  trouble  to  them- 
selves and  others. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly 
the  aged,  infirm  and  incapable. 

6.  Pauperism  is  largely  the  result  of  drink,  causing 
unhappiness  in  the  home,  and  then  misery  and  poverty. 
Example : — 

F  Widow,  four  children.  Eldest  boy,  thirty-one, 
now  in  the  union  infirmary,  an  imbecile.  Daughter, 
weak,  bad  eyes  for  years,  and  been  sent  to  the 
L  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  partly  recovered  and  now 
I.  in  service.  Son  living  at  home,  carter,  but  drinks. 
Son ,  aged  ten,  at  school.  Father,  dead  some  years, 
was  a  notorious  drinker,  constantly  before  the 
.nagistrates  and  fined.  Was  an  invalid  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  he,  or  his  wife  and  family,  on  out- 
relief  list  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

7.  I  estimate  this  one  case  has  cost  from  £250  to  £300, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
father,  though  to  any  one  not  knowing  the  history  it 
would  not  be  so  classed.    I  believe  this  is  typical  of  many. 

8.  Unskilled  labour  coming  into  the  town  from  villages 
and  inability  to  find  constant  employment,  drifts  into  and 
swells  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

0.  In  the  country  districts  nearly  all  are  tenant  farmers, 
who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  rural  district  council  on 
Wednesday,  and  cannot  and  do  not  attend  the  weekly 
Tuesday  meetings  of  the  guardians.  Too  much  to 
expect.  In  large  towns  having  country  parishes  the  two 
offices  should  be  divided. 

10.  In  the  county  borough,  of  the  twenty-three  membert 
four  a  e  retired  gentlemen  who  attend  regularly  to  their 
duties  ;  thirteen  are  tradesmen  in  business,  and  only 
five  or  six  attend  at  all  regularly  and  the  remainder 


scarcely  at  all ;  and  seven  publicans,  one  of  whom  i» 
chairman  and  attends  well,  and  one  who  attends  regularly 
and  the  remaining  five  more  or  less  occasionally, 

11.  For  the  purposes  of  relief  the  union  is  divided  into- 
four  relief  districts ;  applications  dealt  with  fortnightly 
by  two  committees,  each  .taking  two  districts.  Owing 
to  the  large  number  of  cases  and  frequently  small  attend- 
ance of  guardians,  the  differing  views  of  the  two  com- 
mittees, and  often  of  the  committees  at  different  times, 
the  cases  are  irregularly  dealt  with,  and  the  recipients- 
know  it. 

12.  Applications  refused  by  No.  1  committee  after  a. 
short  interval  are  again  made  before  No.  2  commiitec- 
and  granted.  Cases  struck  off  by  one  re-instated  by  the 
other.  Three  years  ago  there  were  fourteen  new  members 
and  this  and  no  settled  policy,  except  one  of  somewhat 
indiscriminate  reUef,  led  in.  1904  to  a  large  increase  in 
amount  expended,  in  addition  to  a  huge  loss  on  the 
labour  yard  in  1904-5  and  1905-6.  With  extended 
experience  and  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  new  and  old  members  and  increased  vigilance  and 
the  continued  closing  of  the  labour  yard,  since  July, 
1906,  the  expenditure  has  been  checked  with  beneficial 
results. 


13.  Details  of  relief  expenditure : — 


Year. 

In-maintenance. 

Expended  on  Out- 
relief. 

£ 

£ 

1901 

4,308 

13,682 

1904 

4,G21 

16,750 

190.5 

5,&99 

19,008 

1906 

5,915 

19,253 

Labour  Yard. 

1904 

97 

1905 

2,647 

1906 

3,244,  now  closed. 

14.  The  following  reforms  in  the  law  or  practice  were 
suggested  by  my  experience  : — 


(a)  Epileptics  only  should  not  it  sent  to  lunatie 
asylums. 

(&)  Further  control  over  the  feeble-minded  and 
incapable,  women  with  illegitimate  children,  and 
habitual  tramps. 

(c)  Persons  bona  fide  in  search  of  work  should  be 
differently  dealt  with  on  producing  their  credentials. 

{d)  Classification  of  inmates. 

(e)  The  present  laws  and  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  reduced  and  simplified  and 
made  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds. 

(/)  Pensions  and  payments  to  reservists  be  more 
frequently  paid. 

(g)  More  severe  treatment  to  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  so  often  squander  their  means  (frequently 
their  pensions)  recklessly,  and  though  having  no  one 
dependent  upon  them  claim  the  shelter  and  hospitality 
of  the  workhouse,  and  often  stay  there  a  long  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  F.  TILLYARD,  BARRISTER,  LECTURER  IN  COM- 
MERCIAL LAW  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM,  ORGANISING  SECRETARY, 
CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY,  ETC.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Pbovincial  Ubban  Centees — Midlands. 


1.  For  many  years  I  have  been  interested,  in  social 
questions.  Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  started  the  work 
of  a  "  Poor  Man's  Lawyer "  at  the  Mansfield  House 
University  Settlement  in  Canning  Town,  East  London, 
and  am  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  "  Legal  Difficulties 
of  the  Poor,"  issued  by  the  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers.  I  was  the  Organiser  and  first  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Neighbour  Guilds  Association  in  Sheffield 
— an  association  doing  settlement  work  in  two  of  the 
poorest  districts  in  that  city.  For  two  years  and  a  half 
1  have  been  Organising  Secretary  to  the  Birmingham 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1904-5  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Relief  Fund  here.  An  article  by  me  on  a  comparison 
of  that  fund  with  two  earlier  Birmingham  funds  appeared 
in  tne  Economic  Journal  for  December,  1905. 

The  Special  Local  Problem. 

2.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  preface  my  obser- 
vations by  some  remarks  on  the  special  local  problem. 

There  is  not  in  Birmingham  the  general  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, either  in  thought  or  action,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  towns  in  the  North  of  England  and  some 
parts  of  the  Midlands.  For  evidence  of  this  I  would 
point  to : — 

(1)  The  comparative  weakness  of  the  co-operative 
movement. 

(2)  The  comparative  smallness  of  the  provident 
dispensaries. 

(3)  The  large  number  of  children  who  have  taken 
out  badges  for  street  trading. 

(4)  The  prevalence  of  the  lodger  in  working-class 
homes. 

(5)  The  absence  of  the  quaUty  of  "  house-pride." 

(6)  The  smaU  popular  interest  in  local  government. 

Under  some  of  these  headings  I  can  furnish  direct 
evidence  ;  others  are  more  of  the  nature  of  impressions  : — 
(1)  There  is  only  one  Co-operative  Distributive 
Society  in  Birmingham  : — • 


Member- 

Share 

Sale  of  Goods 

ship. 

Capital. 

per  Annum. 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

Birmingham  - 

9,000 

6    0  0 

16    0  0 

per  member. 

per  member. 

Sheffield 

25,000  (in 

/  7    0  0 

r  22    0  0 

two  Societies) 

I  9  10  0 

1  30    0  0 

Barnsley 

22    0  0 

40   0  0 

The  Birmingham  Society  seems  to  be  soundly 
conducted. 

(2)  There  are  three  provident  dispensaries  in 
Birmingham,  all  under  the  Sands  Cox  Trust,  but 
administered  by  separate  and  independent  com- 
mittees : — 


Locality. 

Fees  for  Adults. 

Membership. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Balsall  Heath  - 

5d.  per  month 

1,300 

270 

Hockley  - 

ditto 

2,000 

Kechells  - 

4d.  per  month 

1,100 

The  total  for  Birmingham  is  under  5,000.  In 
Leicester  and  district  there  are  some  20,000  members. 

(3)  Street  trading  : — 


Town. 


Total 
Licenses. 


Bii"mingham  (granted 

during  year)  - 
Birmingham  (at  end 

of  year)  - 
Liverpool  (granted 

during  year)  - 
Liverpool  (at  end  of 

year)  - 


1,271 

2,390 
354 
663 


Girls. 


89 
212 

53 
110 


Children 
under  14. 


1,196 
1,787 
290 
424 


N.B.— These  figures  include  childreQ. 


[The  figures  for  Birmingham  are  now  shewing 
considerable  decreases.] 

(4)  Lodgers.  The  custom  of  sharing  houses  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  relations)  is  not  prevalent  i;i 
Birmingham,  but  the  letting  off  of  a  room,  or  the 
taking  in  of  a  lodger,  who  has  the  use  of  the  kitchen, 
is  qu<te  common. 

(.5)  House  pride.  This  is  an  impression  which  I 
have  confirmed  from  the  experience  of  others  who 
have  lived  in  Yorkshire. 

(6)  Absence  of  interest  in  local  government.  I 
would  refer  to  the  votes  at  election  times  and  the 
meagreness  of  the  reports  of  council  and  guardians 
meetings  in  the  Press.  Fortunately  Birmingham 
has  been  served  for  many  years  by  a  o  msiderable 
number  of  its  eminent  citizens. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  this  lack  of  indepen- 
dence is  natural  to  the  local  type  of  character,  and  how 
far  it  is  the  result  of  demoralisation  produced  by  circum- 
stances. The  practical  point  for  the  adm'n'strator  of 
relief,  either  public  or  private,  is  that  the  le  s  intelligent 
part  of  the  population  in  Birmingham  is  particularly 
liable  to  demoralisation  in  this  direction.  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  a  considerable  and  very  important  scc.io.i  of 
the  working  classes  in  Ihis  city  have  lif'ed  themselves 
above  the  need  for  help,  and  therefore  out  of  the 
range  of  this  possible  harm.  In  my  article  ia  the 
Economic  Journal  I  adranced  the  conclusion  that  the 
skilled  artisans  and  respectable  workmen  generally  ara 
more  provident,  either  th  ough  an  extension  of  thj 
mutual  insurance  against  being  out  of  work  afforded  by 
trade  societies,  or  through  increased  private  saving-^, 
than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  many  unskilled  labourers,  and  the  less  respect- 
able workmen,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  are  less 
provident  and  less  independent  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago. 

4.  There  is  in  Birmingham  one  really  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  self-help  on  a  large  scale  by  the  working  clafsea 
— the  convalescent  homes  established  and  maintained 
out  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  At  all  the  larger 
works  in  the  district  a  deduction  of  Id.  per  week 
(^.  for  women)  is  made  from  wages  for  this  fund.  This 
reahses  about  £16,000  net  per  annum,  about  £6,000  of 
which  goes  to  support  convalescent  homes  for  men  and 
women  near  Llandudno,  and  a  convalescent  home  for 
children  near  Birmingham.  The  balance  goes  to  the  local 
hospitals.  A  certain  number  of  consumptive  and  rheu- 
matic cases  are  sent  to  other  places  for  special  treatment, 
and  surgical  instruments  are  also  supplied  at  cost  price,  and 
in  some  cases  below  cost  price.  The  deduction,  thouugh  qasi 
compulsory,  could  not  be  made  over  any  length  of  time  with* 
out  the  favour  of  a  large  majority  of  the  workpeople.  The 
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casual  labourer,  the  man  who  does  not  keep  his  place  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  the  man  in  small  workshops,  etc. 
are  necessarily  outside  the  scheme.     This  tends  to  em- 
phasise the  gulf  between  the  better  class  and  the  lower  class 
workman,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  drawn. 

Chabities  and  Voluntary  Effoet. 

5.  Appended  to  this  statement  is  a  printed  hst  of  the 
charities  and  charitable  institutions  and  societies  of 
Birmingham  and  district,  compiled  by  me  for  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  April,  1905.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  medical  charities. 

6.  Out- Patients. — The  system  of  registration  fees  is  in 
force  at  the  Queen's,  Children's  and  Women's  Hospitals. 

The  ticket  system  is  in  force  at  the  General,  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat,  Orthopaedic  and  Dental  Hospitals,  and  at  the  General 
Dispensary.  The  tickets  most  eagerly  sought  after  are  the 
dispensary  notes,  for  at  the  dispensaries  grants  of  milk  and 
cod  hver  oil  are  made  in  suitable  cases,  and  patients,  when 
seriously  ill,  are  visited  in  their  own  homes.  A  great  many 
complaints  are  made  that  the  people  who  most  deserve 
free  treatment  find  it  hardest  to  get  tickets.  In  some  of 
the  works  a  deduction  of  2d.  per  week  from  wages  is  often 
made  (Id.  for  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  and  Id.  for  hos- 
pitals), and  the  hospital  contribution  is  distributed  and 
the  notes  received  in  return  are  available  for  the  work- 
people of  the  firm.  Many  Mothers'  Meetings  subscribe 
for  dispensary  tickets,  and  seU  them  to  members  at  2s. 
each.  As  a  guinea  subscription  only  confers  eight  tickets, 
6s.  out  of  every  guinea  so  spent  has  to  be  provided  as 
charity.  People  who  cannot  get  tickets  from  the  works, 
or  a  meeting,  beg  for  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
begging. 

7.  In-patients. — Tickets  for  in-patient  treatment  are 
very  hard  to  get.  The  general  hospital  admits  many 
urgent  cases  without  ticket.  Complaints  of  the  injustice 
of  the  ticket  system  are  often  met  with. 

8.  The  general  effect  of  the  medical  charities  is  to  dis  - 
courage  self-help  as  to  medical  provision.  The  provident 
dispensaries  find  it  difiicult  to  compete  with  this  free  pro- 
vision of  medical  attendance,  and  some  friendly  societies 
and  many  sick  clubs  do  not  provide  a  club  doctor. 

9.  Convalescent  Homes. — Through  the  Hospital  Satur- 
day Fund  there  is  a  good  provision  of  convalescent  homes 
on  sound  lines.  The  patients  have  to  find  their  own  fare 
(lOs.),  and  charitable  convalescent  work  is  practically 
limited  to  those  for  whom  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund 
homes  are  not  available,  and  those  who  need  some  help 
with  the  provision  of  the  fare.  There  is  no  sanatorium  for 
consumptives  either  for  Birmingham  or  Warwickshire. 

[The  Birmingham  Corporation  has  now  acquired  an 
estate  which  is  being  adapted  for  sanatorium  purposes.] 

10.  Almshouses.— There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
places  for  old  people,  mostly  women,  but  in  almost  every 
case  an  income  of  3s.  or  more  has  to  be  provided  by  the 
inmate  or  her  friends.  Admission  is  by  selection,  and 
not  by  vote. 

11.  Charity  Schools  and  Orphanages. — From  the  age  of 
nine  years  and  upwards  the  supply  of  places  is  just  about 
equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  usual  for  the  children  to  go 
home  in  the  holidays,  the  home  feeling  is  generally  main- 
tained, and  the  training  excellent.  For  the  problem  of  the 
younger  children  see  the  remarks  below  on  Poor  Law 
methods. 

12.  Children's  Special  Charities. — There  is  in  Birming- 
ham a  large  and  excellently  organised  Crippled  Children's 
Union.  The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Society  does  good 
work,  uses  discrimination,  and  enforces  part  payment  from 
parents. 

13.  The  Police-aided  Association  for  Clothing  Destitute 
Children  clothes  some  1,600  children  each  year. 

14.  Charity  and  out-relief. — There  is  a  great  difference 
in  Birmingham  in  the  feeding  of  the  poor  as  to  out-reKef, 
and  as  to  going  into  the  workhouse  and  even  into  the 
infirmary.  Nearly  every  one  shrinks  from  "  the  House  " 
even  when  a  loss  of  self-respect  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence.  Thus  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
persuade  a  married  woman,  whose  husband  is  out  of  work, 
to  go  into  the  infirmary  for  her  confinement,  for  this  reason 
■ — that  babies  born  in  the  infirmary  are  under  a  stigma. 


'LYIl.—Continued. 

15.  Out-relief  is  on  a  different  footing.  It  is  strictljr 
administered  in  Birmingham,  and  is  not  run  after,  but  in 
cases  of  sickness  and  old  age  it  is  accepted  without  com- 
punction. The  recipients  of  well-dispensed  private 
charity  are  undoubtedly  more  grateful,  are  more  sensitive- 
about  receiving  help  longer  than  may  be  really  necessary, 
and  in  some  cases  are  eager  to  replace  the  help  given.- 
But  many  of  the  recipients  of  private  charity  and  out- 
relief  are  not  capable  of  drawing  distinctions  so  long  as- 
they  get  what  they  want. 

16.  The  criticisms  of  Poor  Law  methods  in  the  Birming- 
ham Union  which  I  should  like  to  offer  are  : — 

(a)  The  absence  of  classification  in  out-relief. 
{b)  The  inadequacy  of  the   scale  of  out-relief,, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children  ;  and 

(c)  The  officialism  and  inelasticity  of  the  system. 

(a)  The  amount  of  out-relief  varies  from  case  to  case,, 
but  is  apparently  based  on  no  particular  principle,  and 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  mood  of  the  Committee- 
at  each  sitting.  If  each  applicant  was  classified  first,, 
and  then  relief  given  according  to  the  class  in  which  he- 
was  placed,  this  objection  would  be  obviated.  In  ShefBeld 
a  classification  in  four  classes  has  been  in  force  for  some- 
years. 

(b)  The  scale  for  the  aged  and  infirm  varies  from  2s.- 
to  3s.  6^.  for  one  old  person,  and  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d_ 
for  an  aged  couple.  The  usual  payment  for  a  child 
is  1  s.  and  a  loaf.  In  Sheffield  the  maximum  in  each  class  for 
old  people  is  5s.,  4s.,  3s.,  and  2s.  6d.,  and  the  children's- 
allowance  is  2s.  The  Birmingham  guardians  do  not 
pretend  that  they  are  paying  the  whole  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. In  cases  of  sickness  the  Birmingham  working  rule- 
is  to  consider  that  10s.  is  a  maximum  for  a  family,  as  very 
few  working  people  assure  a  sickness  payment  in  excess, 
of  that  sum.  Inadequacy  is  not  a  necessary  concomitants 
of  a  strict  administration  of  out-relief.  One  effect  in 
Birmingham  is  that  -widows  with  children  who  have 
actually  been  in  the  House  are  better  off  than  those  who- 
have  had  out-relief  without  going  in,  though  the  latter 
are  the  superior  cases.  If  the  mother  is  in  the  House,  the 
children  are  sent  to  excellent  cottage  homes  at  Marston 
Green.  When  the  mother  discharges  herself  she  cait 
leave  the  children  there,  and  remove  them  one  hy  one 
as  and  when  she  can  provide  for  them  at  home.  Mean- 
while the  guardians  whoUy  support  the  children  left  at 
Marston  Green.  But  the  guardians  will  not  as  a  rule 
take  children  to  the  homes  where  the  mother  is  on  out- 
relief,  and  only  give  the  mother  an  allowance  sufficient, 
for  their  partial  support.  There  are  three  alternatives — 
either  the  mother  is  driven  into  the  House,  or  the  childrers 
are  insufficiently  nourished  at  home,  or  private  charity- 
intervenes  and  sends  some  of  the  children  to  orphanages- 

(c)  The  officialism  and  inelasticity  of  the  present 
system  are  for  the  most  part  independent  of  locality. 
A  large  part  of  the  city  is  in  Aston  Union,  and  a  small 
part  in  King's  Norton  Union.  The  three  unions  are 
co-operating  in  starting  an  epileptic  colony,  at  the  in- 
stance, I  believe,  of  the  King's  Norton  Union. 

17.  There  is  no  effective  co-operation  between  the 
guardians  and  private  charity,  though  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  sends  weekly  lists  of  cases  to  the 
boards  of  guardians,  and  these  are  returned  with  short 
notes  as  to  the  persons  known  to  the  relieving  officers. 
There  is  an  impression  that  persons  sent  to  the  relieving: 
officers  V,  ith  notes  of  introduction  either  from  the  officials 
of  societies  or  from  individuals  meet  -with  an  especially- 
discouraging  reception  on  the  ground  that  such  appUcants- 
are  being  encouraged  to  become  paupers.  I  gather  from  a 
recent  conversation  with  a  chief  official  that  this  is  not  in- 
tentional. It  should  be  possible  for  private  charity  to- 
furnish  visitors  and  even  almoners  for  persons  qn  per- 
manent out-relief.  In  the  case  of  widows  some  experi- 
ment on  these  lines  was  started  in  Liverpool  a  few  years; 
back.  .Anything  that  could  be  done  for  the  family  over 
and  beyond  the  mere  payment  of  the  allowance  would 
then  be  organised  by  the  visitor  and  private  charity. 

18.  At  the  present  moment  private  charity  in  Birming- 
ham has  neither  the  resources  nor  the  experienced  workers- 
necessary  for  taking  over  out-relief.    Very  few  people  care 
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to  think  out  the  ultimate  effect  of  what  is  done  in  the  name 
of  charity.  Some  people  are  actively  hostile  to  adequate 
discrimination,  while  others  accept  the  principle  but  take 
no  effective  measures  to  secirre  its  adoption  in  practice. 
The  pressing  problem  in  Birmingham  is  to  utilise  existing 
private  charities  and  charity  with  discrimination.  If  this 
were  done  there  would  be  a  smaller  number  of  persons  who 
would  have  to  apply  for  out-relief.  But  private  charity 
musjb  be  so  organised  as  to  absorb  gradually  the  present 
cases  of  out-relief ;  it  would  be  dangerous  to  thrust  out- 
relief  cases  upon  it  en  bloc. 

Friendly  Co-operative  and  other  Self-Help 
Societies. 

19.  I  regret  that  pressure  of  other  work  makes  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  any  but  very  scant  particulars  as 
to  the  operations  of  friendly,  co-operative  and  other  self- 
help  societies. 

20.  Some  account  of  the  local  co-operative  movement, 
and  the  provident  dispensaries  and  the  Hospital  Saturday 
Fund  has  already  been  given.  The  chief  friendly  societies 
working  in  Birmingham  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Look 
Ahead  "  paper  prepared  by  me  two  years  ago,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed.  Of  these  the  chief  local  society  is  the 
Birmingham  Provident  Institution,  with  a  membership 
of  about  2,800.  The  Union  Provident  Sick  Society  has  soma 
1,200  members.  The  Cannon  Street  Society  a  few  years 
ago  had  over  5,000  members,  but  has  a  heavy  deficiency. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of  dividing  and  sharing-out 
societies  in  Birmingham,  some  of  which  are  registered, 
and  some  unregistered.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
organised  by  publichouses,  in  works  (on  a  voluntary  basis), 
and  by  most  of  the  rehgious  bodies. 

21.  Friendly  Societies  and  their  Competitors.  —  The 
benefits  of  a  friendly  society  are  practically  four  in 
number,  all  of  which  are  independent  of  each  other: 
(1)  sick  pay;  (2)  funeral  allowance;  (3)  medical  atten- 
dance and  (4)  old  age  pay.  Sick  pay  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  its  objects.  The  insurance  companies  provide  funeral 
allowance,  and  the  hospitals  provide  medical  attendance,  in 
competition  with  friendly  societies  and  without  serious 
harm  to  them.  The  provision  of  old  age  pay  from  some 
other  source  would  not  necessarily  cripple  them. 

22.  Two  points  want  to  be  borne  in  mind :  (1)  tha^t  the 
sick  pay  is  the  real  attractive  force,  and  (2)  that  many 


working  people  are  not  members  of  friendly  societies  fro 
sheer  inability  to  pay  the  contributions.  A  man  with 
a  young  family,  who  is  only  earning  18s.  a  week,  has  no 
margin  for  sick  pay  contributions.  The  man  who  can  and 
does  afford  to  belong  to  a  good  friendly  society  is  in  one 
class  and  in  practice  independent  of  charity,  the  man  who 
cannot  or  will  not  afford  to  belong  to  a  good  friendly  society 
is  in  another  class,  and  is  only  too  prone,  when  any  mis- 
fortune occurs,  to  look  to  charity.  To  some  extent  the 
"  quarter  sick  pay  for  rest  of  life"  given  by  many  societies 
is  a  pension,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  provide 
pensions  on  a  more  direct  basis,  but  I  do  not  think  their 
provision  would  be  an  attractive  force,  and  the  higher 
contributions  would  tend  to  make  the  friendly  society 
man  even  more  of  a  special  class  than  he  is  to-day. 

23.  Free  medical  State  relief,  voluntary  hospitals,  and 
a  State  system  of  old  age  pensions  only  touch  the ''  extras  " 
of  friendly  society  work,  and,  so  far  as  they  would  tend  to 
confine  the  operations  of  Friendly  Societies  to  sick  pay  and 
funeral  allowance,  would  lower  the  rate  of  contributions, 
and  possibly  extend  their  membership.  Freely-given  Poor 
Law  out-relief  in  cases  of  sickness  would  be  a  serious 
rivalry  to  sick  pay,  and  would  undoubtedly  do  much 
injury  to  friendly  societies.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  becauae  a  measure  might  not  seriously  injure  the 
friendly  societies  there  is  therefore  no  harm  in  it. 

24.  The  ticket  system  enables  friondly  societies  to  get  a 
return  for  their  subscriptions  to  hospitals,  but  a  much 
more  effective  co-operation  could  be  carried  out  if  the 
ticket  sj'stem  were  abolished. 

25.  Outdoor  Relief  and  Friendly  Societies  Act. — I  have 
only  come  across  two  cases  where  persons  v/ere  in 
receipt  of  both  friendly  society  ''  quarter  pay "  and 
parish  relief.  In  both  cases  (in  different  unions)  the 
amount  allowed  was  2s.  6d.  a  week,  which  is  nearer  the 
minimum  than  the  maximum  payment.  We  may  take  it, 
therefore,  that  the  guardians  did  not  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  directions  of  the  Act.  If  my  contention  as  to  the 
position  of  the  friendly  society  man  is  correct,  the 
effect  of  the  Act  must  be  necessarily  very  small. 

26.  I  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  friendly  and 
thrift  societies  are  progressing  now  as  rapidly  as  they  did 
ten  years  ago.  My  impression  is  that  poverty  is  decreasing 
in  extent,  but  getting  worse  in  quahty. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  THOMAS  W.  THOUGHT,  B.A.,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM CITY  COUNCIL  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  AND  AN  HON.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  BIRMINGHAM  AID  SOCIETY,  HEAD  MASTER  CAMDEN  STREET  COUNCIL  SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Provincial  Urban  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  Quahfications : — 

(a)  Honorary  Secretary,  and  subsequently  Chair- 
man, of  the  West  Birmingham  Rehef  Fund.  During 
the  time  I  held  office  I  was  invited  to'  help  in  drafting 
the  rules  of : — 

A.  The  North  Birmingham  Relief  Fund. 

B.  The  Edgbaston  Divisional  Relief  Society. 

C.  St.  Martin's  Ward  Mutual  Aid  Society. 

D.  The  Smethwick  Aid  Society. 

(b)  Member  of  the  Birmingham  City  Council 
Distress  Committee  (Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
1905),  and  a  member  of  the  Applications  Sub-com- 
mittee. 


(c)  An  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Aid  Society. 

(d)  Formerly  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Children's 
Charities,  and  a  member  of  the  committees  of  several 
philanthropic  societies. 

(e)  Author  of  the  pamphlet  "The  City  of 
Birmingham  Aid  Society.  A  Retrospect."  (Proof* 
herewith  partly  corrected.) 

•Z.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Sir  Hallewell 
Rogers'  statement  under  the  heading  "Charities  and 
Voluntary  Effort,"  and  after  most  earnest  consideration 
I  concur  in  the  views  he  has  expressed.  Since  then 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  extension  of  municipal 

*  IS  or,  printed. 
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hospital  accommodation  is  advisable,  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  improved  facilities  for  dealing  with 
consumption. 

3.  It  is  a  general  experience  on  the  part  of  charitable 
societies  that  the  recipients  are  in  neither  sick  nor  benefit 
societies.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  people  who 
are  most  in  need  of  old-age  pensions  would  be  omitted 
from  the  benefit  of  such  pensions  if  the  pensions  were 
provided  through  f  iendly  societies.  Those  workers 
whose  trades  or  callings  are  not  organised  on  trades- 
union  lines  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  provision 
of  old-age  pensions  through  friendly  societies. 

4.  Furthermore,  there  is  much  overlapping  amongst 
friendly  societies,  e.g.,  you  find  men  who  are  members  of 
their  trade  sick  and  benefit  society,  and  in  addition 
they  are  members  of  a  general  society  like  the  Hearts 
of  Oak,  etc. 

5.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Booth's  recent  book, 
"  The  Aged  Poor :  A  Proposal,"  seems  to  offer  the  most 
hopeful  promise  of  solution  so  far  as  my  experience  ana 
studies  lead  me  to  believe' 

The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

6.  Mr.  Crosskey,  who  is  a  colleague  on  the  Distress 
Committee,  and  co-hon. -secretary  of  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Aid  Society,  and  I  have  jointly  drawn  up  some 
notes  on  this  question  which  he  has  forwarded  to  you. 


7.  I  should  Uke  to  supplement  the  statement  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  financial  arrangements  under  this  Act 
require  revision,  by  removing  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  contribution  from  the  rates  being  used 
to  provide  work  or  to  contribute  towards  the 
provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed, 

(6)  The  Act  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  all 
the  labour  bureaux  linked. 

(c)  It  is  regrettable  that  employers  make  so  Itttle 
use  of  the  labour  bureaux^  for  obtaining  employees. 

{d)  It  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs  to  find  that  so 
high  a  percentage  of  the  people  who  register  under 
the  Act  belongs  to  the  "unskilled"  class. 

(e)  The  Distress  Committee  have  the  power  to 
appoint  people  to  act  on  their  behalf  as  agents. 
This  is  a  useful  provision,  having  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  co-operation  with  other  societies,  and 
one  which  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the 
Poor  Law  Administration. 

(/)  No  single  "  remedy  "  or  "  palliative  "  for 
unemployment  is  sufficient.  Most  of  those  generally 
advocated  are  useful  to  meet  individual  phases  of 
the  question,  e.g..  Farm  colonies  may  be  useful 
educationally  as  an  avenue  back  to  the  land  in 
selected  cases,  or  even  as  a  corrective ;  but  alone  such 
colonies  cannot  do  away  with  unemployment.  It 
is  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  remedies  and 
palliatives  that  the  partial  removal  of  unemployment 
may  be  effected. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  ENSOR  TROUT,  GUARDIAN,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
WORKHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  COMMITTEE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  CENTRAL  OUTDOOR  RELIEF 
AND  DISPENSARY  COMMITTEE,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Provincial  Ueban-  Centres — Midlands. 


1.  I  am  a  general  practitioner  in  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  and  so  come  in  con- 
tact with  people  of  all  classes.  I  have  been  a  guardian 
for  ten  years,  and  have  held  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Workhouse  Management  Committee ;  chairman  of 
the  Central  Out-Door  Relief  and  Dispensary  Committee, 
and  have  had  to  refuse  the  chairmanship  nearly  every  year 
of  my  own  rehef  committee. 

2.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  provision  being  made  by 
the  sanitary  authority  for  assisting  the  poor  with  medicine. 
I  do  know  they  have  a  staff  of  Health  Visitors,  both  male 
and  female,  who  go  round  to  the  smaller  class  of  house 
and  try  to  educate  the  people  in  keeping  their  homes 
clean,  and  also  to  look  after  their  children.  The  sanitary 
authority  constitutes  the  Health  Committee,  and  is 
appointed  by  the  Town  Council. 

3.  This  committee,  with  the  sanction,  of  course,  of  the 
Town  Council,  supply  a  number  of  fever  hospitals  for 
infectious  cases. 

4.  Coming  to  the  treatment  of  the  poor  under  the 
Poor  Laws,  I  may  say  that  the  Birmingham  guardians 
have  a  very  large  infirmary  capable  of  accommodating 
from  1,100  to  1,200  patients.  They  have  four  visiting 
medical  officers,  and  four  resident  medical  officers,  and  a 
large  staff  of  nurses.  At  the  workhouse,  where  the  aged, 
bed-ridden,  able-bodied  and  specific  cases  are  located, 
they  have  a  resident  doctor  to  look  after  these  cases. 

5.  Dealing  with  the  outdoor  poor  the  guardians  have 
two  medical  men  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work. 


Medicine  is  supplied  direct  to  the  poor  from  the  parish 
offices,  there  being  a  properly  qualified  dispenser  to  see 
to  this  portion  of  the  duties. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  hospitals  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  out-patient  departments  of  the  same  are  greatly 
abused,  and  especially  the  Birmingham  Genera.1  Dis- 
pensary. A  person  attending  a  Bible  Class  or  P.S.A., 
on  payment  of  ^d.  or  Id.  per  month  can  obtain  a  sub- 
scriber's ticket  entitling  him  to  six  weeks'  continuous 
medical  advice,  attendance,  and  medicine,  and  also 
extras  in  the  shape  of  food,  notwithstanding  that  the 
person  may  be  in  full  work,  and  the  recipient  of  a  wage 
up  to  £6  per  week. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  handing  over  to  one 
authority  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor,  I  am  afraid  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  work  satisfactorily. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  health  of  the  community 
has  not  in  the  least  suffered  owing  to  insufficiency  in 
the  amount  or  quahty  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present 
available. 

9.  Dealing  with  "  Medical  Clubs  "  I  would  like  to  state 
that  it  is  my  private  opinion  that  the  clubs  are  a  failure, 
both  for  the  patients  and  for  the  medical  men.  The 
public  should  be  educated  to  join  societies  such  as  the 
Foresters,  our  great  friendly  societies,  instead  of  the 
"slate  clubs  "  held  at  public  houses,  which  are  hable  to  bo 
dissolved  at  any  moment. 
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Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IL 

Appendix  Vol.  III. — Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  7lst  Days : 
1st  October  to  17th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — Ueban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  chester  districts.  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  ly07  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (-with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  ;  6th  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046  ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VI. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII. — Rural  Centres. — Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days  :  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907  :  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A. — Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX. — Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X. — Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.    157th  and  159th  Days : 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 
Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 
Appendix  Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others 
etc.,  etc.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XII. — Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII.- -Diocesan  Reports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  Mc Vail. 

Appendix  Vol.  XV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI  I. — Investigators'  Reports. — Out-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdooi-  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIIL— Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports.— Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemploymknt  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Refusal  op  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Repurt  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIII. — Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
AND  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVI.— Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII.— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIII. —Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Local 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX.— Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland.  .  „      o    ,  j 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXL— Ireland.  ^  , ,      ,   .        ,  ,  , 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXm.-FoREiGN  Poor  Relief  Systems.  ^  y  .  ^  ,  -o  y  t  t 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  or  Poor  Keliet,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Reliei  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV.- -List  OF  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  Oral  and  J<  on-oral  VVitnesses. 
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